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THE   KING'S    SENTINEL. 

Upon  a  time,  unbidden,  came  a  man 

Before  the  mighty  king  of  Toberistan. 

When  the  king  saw  this  daring  man,  ho  cried, 
"Who  art  thou,  fellow?"    Whereto  he  replied, 
"A  lion-hunter  and  a  swordsman,  I, 

Moreover,  I  am  skilled  in  archery : 

A  famous  bowman,  who  of  men  alone 

Can  drive  his  arrows  through  the  hardest  stone. 

Besides  my  courage,  tried  in  desperate  wars, 

I  know  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  stars. 

First  in  the  service  of  Emeer  Khojend, 

Who,  friend  to  none,  has  none  to  be  his  friend, — 

Him  have  I  left,  I  hope,  an  honest  man. 

To  serve,  if  so  he  wills,  the  Lord  of  Tcberistan." 

To  whom  in  answer:  *^I  have  men  enow, 

Stalwart  like  thee,  apt  with  the  sword  and  bow; 

These  no  king  lacks,  or  need  to:  what  we  need 

Are  men  who  may  be  trusted — ^word  and  deed ; 

Who,  to  keep  pain  from  us,  would  yield  their  breath, 

Faithful  in  life,  and  faithfullor  in  death.'' 
*'  Try  me.''    As  thrice  the  monarch  claps  his  hands. 

The  Captain  of  the  Guard  before  him  stands. 

Amazed  that  one,  unknown  of  him,  had  come 

In  to  the  king,  and  fearM  of  his  doom. 

Sternly  his  lord:    "You  guard  me,  slave,  so  well 

That  I  have  made  this  man  my  sentinel." 

Thus  did  the  happy  archer  gain  his  end, 

And  thus  his  sovereign  find  at  last  a  friend. 

Who  from  that  hour  was  to  hb  service  bound. 

Keen  as  his  hawk,  and  faithful  as  his  hound. 

Now  when  a  moon  of  nights  had  ta'en  its  flight, 
Amid  the  darkness  of  a  smnmer  night, 
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The  king  awoke,  alaimed,  with  fluttering  breath, 
Like  one  who  straggles  in  the  toils  of  death. 
And  wandered  to  his  lattice,  which  stood  wide, 
Whence,  down  below  him  in  the  court,  he  spied 
A  shadowy  figure  with  a  threatening  spear. 

"  What  man  art  thou  ? — if  man^-and  wherefore  here  ? " 

*'  Tour  sentinel,  and  servant,  O  my  lord  I  *' 

**  Hearken  I*'    They  did.    And  now  a  voice  was  heard, 
But  whether  from  the  desert  far  away, 
Or  from  the  neighbor-garden,  who  could  say  ? 
So  far  it  was,  yet  near,  so  loud,  yet  low ; 

"  Who  calls ? «    it  said.     It  sighed,  ''I  go!   I  go!'' 
Then  spake  the  pallid  king,  in  trouble  sore, 

**Have  you  this  dreadful  sununons  heard  before?" 

**That  voice,  or  something  like  it,  have  I  heard — 
(Perchance  the  wailing  of  some  magic  bird) 
Three  nights,  and  at  this  very  hour,  O  king  I 
But  could  not  quit  my  post  to  seek  the  thing. 
But  now,  if  you  command  me,  I  will  try. 
Where  the  sound  was,  to  find  the  mystery." 

*'GoI  follow  where  it  leads,  if  anywhere. 
And  what  it  is,  and  means,  to  me  declare; 
It  may  be  ill,  but  I  will  hope  the  best : 
But  haste,  for  I  am  weary,  and  must  rest." 
Softly,  as  one  that  would  surprise  a  thief^ 
Who  might  detect  the  rustling  of  a  leaf^ 
The  sentinel  stole  out  into  the  night. 
Nor  knew  that  the  king  kept  him  still  in  sight, — 
Behind  him,  with  a  blanket  o^er  his  head. 
Black-draped  down  to  his  feet,  as  he  were  dead ; 
But  the  spear  trembled  in  his  hands,  his  knees 
Weakened; — at  length  he  sank  beneath  the  trees. 
Again  the  voice  was  heard,  and  now  more  near 
Than  when  it  faded  last — it  was  so  clear: 

"J  go!    What  man  will  force  me  to  return t " 

**Now,"  thought  the  wondering  soldier,  "I  shall  learn 
Who  speaks,  and  why."    And,  looking  up,  he  saw 
What  filled  his  simple  soul  with  love  and  aw&^ 
A  noble  woman,  standing  by  his  side. 
Who  might  have  been  the  widow  or  the  bride 
Of  some  great  king,  so  much  of  joy  and  woe 
Hung  on  the  perfect  lips  that  breathed,  *'I  go," 
Shone  in  the  quenchless  eyes,  dimmed  the  bright  hair — 
No  woman,  bom  of  woman,  half  so  fair  I 

** Most  beautiful !  who  art  thou?"  '"Know,  O  man, 
I  am  his  life,  who  rules  in  Teberistan — 
The  spirit  of  your  lord,  whose  end  is  nigh, 
Except  some  friend — what  fHend? — for  him  will  die." 

"Can  I?"    But  she:    "lis  written  you  must  live." 

"What,  then,— my  life  r^ected,— can  I  give?" 

"Ton  have  a  son,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 
Feeling  her  way,  it  seemed,  in  hope  and  fear. 
Lest  what  she  would  demand  should  be  denied. 
He  pressed  a  sudden  hand  against  his  tide 
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Where  his  heart  ached|  but  spake  not.    ''Fetch  yoar  sob, 

And  I  remain;    refhse,  and  I  am  gone 

Eyen  while  we  parley."    Stifling  the  great  sigh 

That  heaved  his  breast,  he  answered,  ^  He  shall  die.** 

And  now  for  the  first  time  he  was  aware 

Besides  themselyes  there  was  a  Presence  there, 

Which  made  his  blood  run  cold,  but  did  not  shake 

His  resolution  that,  for  the  king's  sake, 

His  boy  must  perish.    So  he  said,  '^I  go,** 

And  like  the  swiftest  arrow  fh>m  his  bow 

The  phantom  yanished,  and  he  went  to  bring 

His  sleeping  child  as  ransom  for  the  king. 

Leaving  that  strange,  bright  woman  there  alone; 

Who,  smiling  sadly,  soon  as  he  was  gone, 

Ban  to  her  lord,  jfkllen  upon  the  ground; 

And  while  she  lifted  his  dead  weight,  and  wound 

Her  arms  around  Iwn,  and  her  tears  did  rain. 

Kissed  his  cold  lips,  till,  warmed,  they  kissed  her  own  again  I 

Meanwhile  the  sentinel  down  the  royal  park 
Groped  his  way  homeward,  stumbling  in  the  dark, 
Uncertain  of  himself  and  all  about; 
For  the  low  branches  were  as  hands  thrust  out — 
But  whether  to  urge  faster,  or  delay. 
Since  they  both  clutched  and  pushed,  he  could  not  say; 
Nor,  so  irregular  his  heart's  wild  beat. 
Whether  he  ran,  or  dragged  his  lagging  feet  I 
When,  half  a  league  being  oyer,  he  was  near 
His  poor,  mean  hut,  there  broke  upon  his  ear — 
As  from  a  child  who  wakes  in  dreams  of  pain, 
And,  while  its  parents  listen,  sleeps  again — 
A  cry  like  Father/ — ^Whence,  and  whose,  the  cry? 
Was  it  from  out  the  hut,  or  in  the  sky? 
What  if  some  robber  with  the  boy  had  fled? 
What—dreadful  thought! — what  if  the  boy  were  dead? 
He  reached  the  door  in  haste,  and  found  it  barred. 
As  when  at  set  of  sun  he  went  on  guard, 
Shutting  the  lad  in  from  all  nightly  harms. 
As  safe  as  in  the  loying  mother  arms 
Which  could  no  longer  fold  him:   all  was  last, — 
No  footstep  since  his  own  that  night  had  passed 
Across  the  threshold — ^no  man  had  been  there; 
Twas  still  within,  and  cold,  and  dark,  and  bare; — 
Bare,  but  not  dark;  for,  opening  now  the  door. 
The  fltfnl  moon,  late  hidden,  out  once  more 
Thrust  its  sharp  crescent  through  the  starless  gloom 
like  a  long  cimetar,  and  smote  the  room 
With  pitiless  brightness,  and  himself  with  dread, — 
Poor,  childless  man! — for  there  his  child  was  dead  I 
He  spake  not,  wept  not,  stirred  not;    one  might  say. 
Till  that  flrst  awful  moment  passed  away. 
He  was  not,  but  some  dead  man  in  his  place 
Stood,  with  a  deathless  sorrow  in  its  facet 
Then — ^for  a  heart  so  stricken  as  was  his. 
So  suddenly  set  upon  by  agonies, 


Most  find  M  sadden  a  relief^  or  bretk — 

He  wept  a  little  for  his  own  sad  sake, 

And  for  the  boy  that  lay  there  withont  breath. 

Whom  he  so  freely  sacrificed  to  Death! 

Thereafter  kneeling  softly  by  the  bed, 

Face  boried,  and  hands  wrong  abore  his  head. 

He  said  what  prayer  came  to  him;   and  be  sore 

The  prayers  of  all  men  at  soch  times  are  pore. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  lifting  to  his  heart 

Its  predoos  harden — limbs  that  dropped  apart — 

Hands  that  no  longer  dasped  him — ^little  feet 

That  nerermore  would  ran  his  own  to  meet, — 

Wrai^Hng  his  doak  roond  all  with  loying  care, 

To  shield  it  from  the  dew  and  the  cold  air, 

He  staggered  slowly  oot  in  the  black  night. 

Nowhers  was  that  strange  woman  now  in  sight 

To  take  the  child;  bat  at  the  palace  gate 

The  king  stood  waiting  him — ^repriered  of  Fate! 

''What  was  it,  soldier?''    ''God  preserve  the  EingI— 
Twas  nothing.''    "Tell  me,  qoickly."    "  A  small  thing 
Kot  worth  yoor  hearing. — ^In  the  park  I  found 
A  lonely  woman  sitting  on  the  groond. 
Wailing  her  hasband,  who  had  done  her  wrong. 
Whose  hoose  she  had  forsaken — bot  not  long; 
For  I  made  peace  between  them — dried  the  tears, 
And  added  some,  I  hqpe,  to  their  now  happy  yean.^ 

"What  bear  yon  there!"    "A  child  I  was  to  bring"— 
He  passed  a  moment— "It  is  mine,  O  king!" 

"I  followed,  and  know  alL — So  yoong  to  die — 
Poor  thing  1 — for  me!    .    .  Too  should  be  King,  not  L 
Too  shall  be  my  "Vizier— shake  not  your  head; 
I  swear  it  shall  be  so. — ^Be  comforted. 
For  this  dead  child  of  yours,  who  met  my  doom, 
I  will  haye  built  for  him  a  costly  tomb 
Of  divers  marbles,  glorioos  to  behold. 
With  many  a  rich  device  inlaid  of  gold. 
Ivory,  and  predoos  stones,  and  thereupon 
Blazoned  the  name  and  story  of  your  son, 
And  yoors, — ^Vizier,— of  whom  shall  history  tell 
That  never  King  but  one  had  such  a  Sentind!" 
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SALMON-PISHING  ON  THE  NIPISSIGUIT. 


06  occasion  while  on  the  Nipis- 
fts  I  was  sitting  under  the  lee 
dar-bark  smudge,  etgoying  the 
\  smoke  that  droye  away  the 
oea,  and  had  just  finished  the 
»f  a  fayorite  yene,  I  saw  a  fish 
le  sorfaoe  on  the  opposite  side 
K>oL 

no,''!  said,  "did  you  see  that?** 
,  sir,  I  see  him  yery  good.  Gril- 
plao;  sanmon  no  lay  dare,  wa- 
ihallow."^ 

anoeman  had  scarcely  finished 
^,  when  there  was  another 
a  swirl  in  which  a  fish  showed 
1  tail  as  it  disappeared, 
you  know,  Bnmo,  that  salmon 
to  lie  in  shallow  water,  if  it  is 
9  head  of  the  pool,  when  the 
as  high  as  it  is  now ;  of  course, 
le  water  foils,  they  will  be  foond 
>wn  where  it  is  deeper."  I  re- 
ins as  I  drew  the  line  through 
8  of  my  rod,  and  began  freeing 
»st. 

lat  moment  Roma  Yeno,  ap- 
ig  from  the  other  side  of  onr 
said :  "  Try  him,  sir ;  grilso  no 
like  dat ;  sanmon,  sir,  saumon." 
already  taken  the  hint  from  the 
3ad  caadaL  Alternately  draw- 
irmVlength  firom  the  reel  and 
I  had  almost  coyered  the  place 
saw  the  rise,  when  a  tront  seized 
8  I  was  retrieying  for  another 
L  striking  short,  I  snapped  my 
the  splice. 

i^  said  Bnmo,  ^  dat  bad  lock. 
1  in,  reel  him  in,  sir ;  let  Roma 
1  of^  while  I  go  for  nadder  tip." 
a  moment  he  diaappeared 
i  the  cedars  on  his  way  to  our 

yezation  which  it  waa  hard  to 
[  landed  a  beantiftd  three-pound 
t,  which,  on  any  stream  in  the 
"  I  would  haye  been  a  half- 
killing  with  light  tackle,  and 


would  haye  considered  it  a  handsome 
prize. 

But  Roma  taking  the  hook  from  its 
mouth,  administered  a  hearty  kick, 
sending  it  some  twenty  feet  inland, 
with  "  Aha  I  you  t'ink  you  sanmon,  you 
beggar,  you;  yon  no  rise  to  fiy  no 
more." 

In  but  a  few  minutes  more  than  I 
haye  taken  to  record  this  mishap,  Bru^ 
no,  waying  the  new  tip  aboye  his  head, 
and  bounding  from  rock  to  lock,  came 
down  the  hilL  It  was  soon  spUced  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  again  han- 
dled my  seyenteen-foot  withe. 

"  I  Traid  you  no  reach  him ;  dat  yery 
long  cast,"  said  Bruno. 

"  Ton  shall  know ;  I  haye  see'  Cap- 
tain make  longer  cast  as  dat,"  replied 
Roma. 

I  continued  drawing  an  arm's-length 
from  my  reel,  and  casting  alternately, 
*  each  throw  dropping  my  "  Silyer  Gray  " 
three  feet  nearer  the  fatal  spot  When 
I  coyered  the  place,  some  twenty-fiye 
yards  ofi^  my  fiy  falling  lightly  and  tak- 
ing the  drift  of  the  current,  there  was 
a  bulge,  an  upheayal  of  the  surfikoe.  I 
did  not  see  the  fish,  but  my  rod  bent, 
and  there  was  a  heayy  strain  on  my  line 
as  the  salmon  went  down. 

«  Ugh  1 "  grunted  Roma.  *'  You  got 
him  now,  fiist  as  a  steeple-church.  Ha, 
ha !  no  grilso ;  sanmon,  sir,  big  sanmon." 

The  fish  treated  me  with  perfect  in- 
difference, as  if  aware  of  the  ten  feet  of 
single  gut  that  tapered  the  end  of  my 
casting-line,  and  moyed  off  sturdily,  but 
slowly,  towards  the  deeper  water.  But 
gradually  '* realizing"  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  a  hook  in  its 
snout,  and  a  certain  tension  bearing  on 
it,  it  became  uneasy,  but  showed  no 
fight 

"  Yery  htfy  fish,"  I  said. 

'*  You  know  better  after  'while ;  hard 
for  him  know  he  danger  yet,"  replied 
Bruno. 
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The  salmon  gradually  increased  its 
speed,  and  then  in  a  bold  run  of  forty 
yards  sought  the  foot  of  the  terrible 
rapid  that  came  pouring  in  at  the  head 
of  the  pool.  Presenting  the  butt  of  my 
rod  towards  the  fish,  and  bringiog  the 
point  well  back  oyer  my  shoulder,  I 
turned  her.  Bhe  came  diagonally  down- 
stream towards  me  as  I  ran  backward, 
reeling  in  and  regaining  most  of  my 
line. 

**  Gire  when  you  must,  and  take  when 
yon  can;  still  this  is  a  duU  fish,"  I 
thought 

''Lazy  saumon,'*  muttered  Roma; 
*'  maybe  Monsieur  kill  him  in  dis  pooL'^ 

''He  wake  up  bime-by,"  replied 
Bruno.  Then  my  old  reel  discoursed 
muuc  that  reminded  me  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  three  feet  of  molten  silyer 
shot  aboye  the  surface,  and  glimmered 
for  an  instant  in  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Then  there  was  a  lull,  then  a 
circuitous  run,  and  another  leap,  and 
she  turned  her  nose  down-stream. 
"  Canoe  1"  exclaimed  Bruno.  shaloDg 
his  paddle  aboye  his  head  excitedly,  and 
beckoning  to  his  companion.  Keeping 
the  point  of  my  rod  well  up,  and  a  taut 
line,  I  stepped  into  the  canoe,  steadied 
by  Bruno*s  arm.  We  pushed  rapidly 
out  fjrom  the  shore,  the  fish  by  this  time 
haying  run  out  two  thirds  of  my  line, 
whcD  she  stopped  in  the  eddy  of  a 
boulder. 

"Arr^te,"  said  Bruno;  and  Roma, 
who  stood  in  the  bow,  snubbed  the 
headway  of  our  birch  stoutly  with  his 
setting-pole.  Then,  as  we  approached 
her,  I  reeled  in  half  the  line  she  had 
taken,  when  she  started  again.  "La, 
la  I  ayante  I  Him  sure  to  go  oyer  de 
pitch,*^  cried  Bruno. 

"  Au  terre  ?  **  asked  Roma,  hesitating 
'  to  Ihoot  the  rapid.         v 

"  Bah !  no,  no,  au  large,"  responded 
Bruno.  Then  turning  to  me,  "  No  time 
for  de  shore-channel ;  haye  to  run  de 
pitch.  Down  on  your  knee,  sir,  and 
brace  youse^f  hard  'gin  de  mid  strip ; " 
and  with  one  yigorous  sweep  of  his 
paddle,  he  sent  our  bark  into  the  main 
chmnel.  Roma  dropping  his  pole,  and 
seizbg  his   paddle,   kneeled    in   the 


bow,  and  both  paddled  with  all  their 
might. 

With  a  wild  whoop,  we  ran  the  pitch. 
The  fiight  of  our  canoe  was  like  that  of 
an  arrow ;  the  gray  rocks  seeming  to 
pass  like  phantoms  up-stream  as  we 
shot  past  The  stem  of  our  birch  part- 
ed the  troubled  wayes  below,  and  a  del- 
uge of  spray  came  oyer  us. 

The  men  shook  themselyes  like  a  pair 
of  Newfoundland  dogs,  as  I  reeled  up 
the  slack  of  my  line.  Finding  the  fish 
still  fast,  I  landed  on  the  ledge  of  rock 
that  formed  one  shoulder  of  the  pitch. 

"  We  will  fight  it  out  here,  my  lady," 
I  said,  as  I  forced  her  into  the  eddy. 
She  came  reluctantly,  with  much  des- 
perate shaking  and  sawing  of  her  head, 
and  a  stubborn  disposition  to  sulk.  But  ' 
I  kept  her  moying;  and  after  a  few 
runs,  each  showing  that  her  pluck  was 
gone  and  her  strength  declining,  I  saw 
her  dark-blue  back  and  silyer  sides.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  drew  her  into  a  little 
ooye.  Bruno's  gafif  went  hook-deep  into 
her  ttde,  and  she  was  landed  on  the 
rocks  after  a  contest  of  nearly  an  hour. 
The  spring-balance  was  produced  from 
my  satchel,  the  hook  inserted  in  her 
snout,  and  down  went  the  index,  mark- 
ing twenty-nine  pounds, — a  fresh-run 
fish,  measuring  three  feet  four  inches.       * 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
common size  of  the  fi£^  for  the  Nipis- 
siguit,  and  running  the  pitch  at  that 
stage  of  water,  had  been  a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence  for  more  than  a  week. 
I  had  hooked  this  fish  in  the  "Big 
pool,"  and  had  landed  a  brace  of  twelye- 
ponnders  at  the  "  Middle  Pool "  as  I 
came  down.  These  we  picked  up  as  we 
went  up  the  riyer.  I  cast  a  longing  look 
at  the  "  Flat  Rock  Pool "  on  our  way  to 
our  shanty,  but  the  water  was  too  wild 
for  that  cast ;  so  I  toiled  up  the  hill 
with  a  merry  heart  and  a  stout  appetite. 

In  ^nt  are  the  Papineau,  or,  as  the 
inhabitants  call  them,  the  "  Pabineau  " 
FaUs.  We  are  seyen  miles  from  Bath- 
urst,  where  I  bought  my  stores  and  em- 
barked with  these  same  canoemen  who 
had  seryed  me  seyeral  summers  before. 
With  an  "  old  chum  "  in  Philadelphia  I 
own  one  third  of  the  rod-fishing  on  this 
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He  was  detained  at  home,  and 
md  Walter,  who  came  witib  me 
^ew  York,  '*  satisfied  the  senti- 
by  killing  a  score  or  so  of  sal- 
id  left  me  a  week  ago. 
w  did  I  get  here  ?  " 
,  of  course,  I  came  ft'om  Boston 
cmer  to  St.  John,  where  Walter 
pent  a  few  days  with  my  old  fish- 
apanion,  Nicholson,  who,  I  am 
to  say,  will  Join  me  at  the  Grand 
Ifteen  miles  above,  in  the  course 
iek  or  ten  days.  From  8t  John 
le  to  Shediac  by  the  Intercolonial 
d.  Eyery  thing  of  that  sort,  in- 
I  stage-lines  and  tayems,  are  *^  in- 
ual  ^  or  *'  interaational  *'  in  this 
30  of  New  Brunswick.  Then  we 
(isurely  by  stage  and  private  ez- 
long  through  Chatham,  crossed 
amichi  and  stopped  at  Mrs.  Har- 
)  half-way  house  on  the  road  to 
Bt,  where  we  stayed  a  day  and 
rout-fishing.  I  must  tell  you 
t 

18  an  hour  by  sun  when  we  got 
The  little  riyer-— I  mean  the 
Qtao — ^was  in  goodfiow.  Walter 
lot  wait  until  next  morning,  but 
kke  a  few  casts.  Bo  with  bloody 
he  put  up  his  rod,  tied  on  his 
-line,  and  selected  for  his  whip  a 
3f  bright-red  hackles,  while  I 
F  the  mosquitoes  and  blackfliea. 
nointing  his  face  and  hands  with 
t  tar,  diluted  with  sweet  oil,  he 
a  bee-line  "  for  the  upper  end  of 
Mdow,  a  hundred  yards  ofil  I 
rhat  was  coming  next  day,  so  I 
t  put  up  my  rod,  but  followed 
» string  his  fish.  At  his  first  cast 
ked  a  brace  of  trout,  and  by  sup- 
e  he  had  caught  a  string  of  them 
;  as  his  leg — small,  however,  not 
ng  over  a  foot  long, 
following  morning  we  embarked 
aft  which  is  a  '*  peculiar  institu- 
n  New  Brunswick — a  large  dug- 
loe,  the  motive  power  a  pair  of 
lorsea.  It  was  driven  by  young 
;  so,  fioating  smoothly  through 
rumbling  over  cobble-stones  and 
;  our  Argo's  bottom  on  pebbly 
rs,  in  about  two  hours  we  made 


the  mouth  of  the  Escadillac,  which 
joins  the  Tabasintac  seven  miles  below. 
I  can  assure  you  there  was  havoc  amongst 
the  ^  finians.''  Under  a  bright  midday 
sun  we  killed  trout  ^  ad  nmueamj"  It 
ceased  to  be  sport. 

''  Walter,^  I  said,  as  we  travelled  back 
in  this  delightful  conveyance,  "  do  mo 
a  sum  in  cubic  measure.'*  I  took  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  bunk  into 
which  we  had  thrown  our  fish,  and  then 
measured  the  depth  to  which  we  had 
filled  it.  If  I  studied  Pike's  old  arith- 
metic to  any  purpose  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  21.60}  cubic  inches — as  old  Button 
has  it — is  a  Winchester  bushel,  we  had 
something  over  five  bushels  of  bright 
sea-trout.  We  did  not  count  them  all, 
but  threw  into  a  pile  a  hundred,  the 
smallest  of  which  weighed  two  pounds. 
Many  of  them  weighed  four  pounds, 
although  young  Harris  regretted  that 
there  were  no  "  large  ones  "  in  the  pool 
at  the  time.  We  would  have  c^sed 
this  murder  sooner,  but  Harris  per- 
suaded us  to  keep  on  fishing  a  while 
longer,  as  it  would  save  him  the  trouble 
of  coming  down  to  drag  the  pool  with 
his  net,  which  he  did  occasionally 
through  the  summer  to  get  trout  to  salt 
down.  An  ordinary  trout  casting-line 
was  of  no  use,  especially  when  fishing 
with  two  files;  for,  getting  a  dead 
pull  against  each  other,  one  or  both  fish 
would  break  loose  and  carry  off  part  of 
the  leader  or  a  gut-length.  8o  we  used 
a  salmon  casting-line  and  a  salmon  fiy ; 
generally  an  old  worn-out  one  left  ttom 
a  previous  summer.  As  long  as  there 
was  feather  or  dubbing  left  on  the  hook 
they  would  seize  it.  Spirit  of  Father 
Isaac  1  absolve  me  I  I  will  sin  no 
more  in  this  way.  Better  wade  Broad- 
head's  creek  till  noon,  and  have  barely 
as  many  *'  speckled  "  in  the  bottom  of 
my  creel  as  will  make  a  roast  for  din- 
ner, than  perpetrate  an  enormity  of  this 
kind. 

But  come,  take  a  view  of  my  camp, 
here  on  this  broad,  flat  mass  of  granite 
which  fh)nts  these  Pabineau  Falls, 
whose  troubled  waters  have  sung  that 
same  hoarse  song  for  ages.  This  is  our 
shanty.  Some  of  those  rascally  vandaU 
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of  Ferguson  who  were  cleariDg  the  jam 
of  logs  here  in  the  gorge  last  Spring, 
stabled  their  mules  in  our  old  log  hut, 
and  knocked  off  some  of  the  slabs  on 
the  roof,  to  pitch  in  their  hay  from 
aboye.  But  you  see  my  boys  haye 
patched  it  with  spruce  and  birch  bark, 
and  now  it  is  as  tight  as  a  kettle.  Tou 
will  obserye  we  haye  new  benches  and 
tables,  which  they  riyed  from  one  of 
Ferguson's  logs;  and  that  my  camp- 
keeper  has  laid  a  slab  edgewise  and 
piled  dirt  against  the  log  chimney  out- 
side where  that  hole  is  burnt  in  it ;  and 
now  it  does  not  smoke  any  worse  than  it 
did  last  sunmier.  When  the  emanations 
of  that  splendid  fireplace  are  beyond 
endurance,  I  go  to  my  tent,  which  you 
obserye  is  pitched  on  that  little  grass 
sward,  and  drawing  my  mosquito  net, 
read  and  tie  flies  during  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  leaying  the  threescore  of  kipper- 
ed salmon,  which  you  see  slatted  and 
hanging  by  cedar-bark  strings  from  the 
rafters,  to  receiye  the  undiyided  benefit 
of  the  smoke;  that  is,  when  my  men 
decline  participating  in  such  benefit  by 
sitting  out-of-doors.  When  there  is  no 
cooking  going  on,  we  make  a  smudge 
outside  before  the  door,  and  then  it  is 
bearable  inside.  This  i€  our  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  workshop,  storehouse, 
and  the  men's  dormitory,  when  the 
smoke  or  the  mosquitoes  will  allow 
them  to  sleep ;  for  at  night,  when  the 
smoke  is  out  these  pests  are  in. 

Maybe  you  may  not  like  this  kind  of 
life— a  little  rugged,  perhaps.  But 
there  is  Dashwood,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Fusileers,  says  he  doesn't  care  much 
for  salmon-fishing  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, where  there  is  a  water-bailiff 
eyery  hundred  yards  along  the  riyer, 
and  where  cockney  anglers  eat  their 
plum-pudding  and  drink  their  port  in 
sumptuous  fishing-lodges.  He  laughed 
when  I  asked  him  about  the  fishing  on 
the  €kilway,  and  told  me  he  had  hooked 
and  killed  salmon  on  that  riyer  from  a 
wharf  with  a  warehouse  alongside.  He 
says  he  likes  this  **  happy-go-lucky  " 
way  of  sporting— plenty  of  *'  hopen  au." 
A  yery  good  type  of  a  Saxon  is  that 
athletic  little  Captain  Dashwood.  When 


he  fishes  this  riyer  he  has  only  one  canoe- 
man  ;  he  takes  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
himselfl  When  he  goes  to  the  lake  at 
the  head  of  the  riyer  for  moose  and  car- 
raboo,  and  his  Indian  gets  unruly  or 
obstinate,  by  way  of  moral  suasion  he 
*'  punches  his  head  "  to  make  him  tracta- 
ble. 

As  we  haye  fortified  our  inner  works, 
let  us  light  our  pipes  and  take  a  walk. 
The  scene  before  us — saye  the  green 
trees  and  the  blue  sky — is  a  record  of 
yiolcnce— of  a  long-continued  confiict 
of  the  elements.  See  how  the  contrac- 
tion of  this  little  ball  on  which  we  liye, 
as  it  cooled,  opened  fissures  in  the  hard 
granite,  which  extends  northeast  and 
southwest  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Whe& 
eyer  the  riyer  crosses  its  course  it  crops 
out  Here  you  obserye  we  are  on  a 
slope  of  this  primitiye  rock,  and  the 
riyer  at  one  time  descended  it  in  a 
broad,  smooth  shallow.  But  finding 
these  fissures  in  some  places  close  to- 
gether and  extending  along  its  course, 
it  called  to  its  aid  the  disintegrating 
frost,  its  Spring  fireshets,  and  masses  of 
fioating  ice;  and  so  has  worn  that 
rough,  turbulent  channel.  By  such 
agents,  masses  of  granite,  some  of  them 
large  enough  to  load  a  good-sized 
schooner,  haye  been  torn  from  the  gorge, 
and  strewn  along  the  riyer  for  miles  be- 
low. Tou  obserye  where  the  riyer  comes 
with  such  a  din  oyer  that  fall  into  the 
head  of  Flat-rock  Pool ;  there  it  is  not 
wider  than  the  length  of  my  salmon- 
rod.  I  haye  seen  salmon  jump  that  fall 
in  cloudy  weather  at  this  stage  of  water. 
All  that  go  up  the  riyer,  and  they  are 
tons  upon  tons,*  leap  that  narrow  cata- 
ract. 

Let  us  take  our  course  down  the  riyer 
along  the  path  that  leads  through  that 
groye  of  tall  spindling  yellow  pines, 
where  there  is  such  a  commotion  amongst 
the  crows, — ^we  cannot  hear  their  crowing 


*  The  ninnbor  of  Hdmon  taken  In  the  bej  end 
eetoaiy  of  thii  rirer,  between  the  let  of  June 
sad  the  let  of  Anfut,  IM^  wee  about  S7,500 ;  at 
aa  aTcnee  of  10  Ibe.  to  the  fleh,  this  would  be  S7  V 
000  Ibfc,  or  187  tone,  10  owt,  or  1,S75  barrolt.  Then 
were  about  000  ealinon  taken  abore  tide  with  the 
flj,  to  mj  nothiof  of  ^eo;  L  e., yoong  ealnon  of 
tor4ponnda 
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on  account  of  the  noise  of 
Eyeiy  summer  they  colo- 
for  a  time  to  build  their  nests 
their  young.  I  see  Bruno 
le  pool  where  I  hooked  my 
US  morning ;  we  will  take  a 

cross  the  still  part  of  it  to 
fe.  There  is,  necessarily,  a 
lere,  or  a  "carry,"  as  you 
in  the  Adirondacks ;  for  the 

in  its  9aulU  and  cataracts, 

eighty  feet  in  a  distance  of 
red  yards.  Now  you  can  look 
ge — softly  there,  Bruno,  hold 
laddle  and  rescue  that  little 
1 — so.  Poor  little  fellow;  the 
en  here,  is  too  strong  for  him 
a  passage ;  but  they  will  at- 
i  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The 
ssion  "  impels  them,  and  the 

could  not  restrain  them  at 

of  the  year.  They  breed  in 
es  here  as  the  crows  do.  There 
»land  with  a  stunted  growth 

it,  just  across  the  little  back 
x)Ye  our  camp,  where  they 
ry  summer.    There  is  a  great 

there  later  in  the  season, 
r  taxxj  little  babies  come, 
e  suns  himself  on  the  blade 
idle.    Now  he  is  as  good  as 

he  goes  and  makes  toward 
ut  even  shaking  a  "  thankee  " 
ying  him  a  free  passage. 
:  if  there  is  no  fishing  be- 

and  Bathurst  ?  Lots  of  it. 
>WB  three  miles  above  the  vil- 
foot  of  the  "  Rough  Waters." 
D-pools  extend  thence  for  a 
re  up  along  the  river.  First 
travel  Pool,  then,  in  succe»- 
fraud  Chain  Pool,  the  Rolls, 
,  Willis'  Pitch,  MiUer's  Pitch, 
lole,  Buchet's  Falls,  Procter's 
a  dozen  others  that  I  know, 
;  now  recall  their  names.  Mr. 
d  the  Rough  Waters  last  sum- 
rly  as  the  20th  of  June,  and 
port  Between thisand  Rough 
tre  is  a  station  called  Round 
re  there  are  a  half-dozen  good 

comea  here,  pushing  through 
ight  over  the  lay  of  the  sal- 


mon ?  I  am  afiraid  it  will  spoil  my  after- 
noon's fishing  there.  As  they  must 
make  the  portage  here,  I  will  see  who 
they  are.  Travellers  are  so  few  and  Cu 
between  on  the  river  at  this  season,  that 
we  claim  it  as  a  right  to  know  where 
they  are  going,  and  what  for. 

"  Who  are  they,  Bruno  ? " 

"Indians,  sir,  goin'  spear  s&lmon 
above.  I  see  de  Jaws  of  he  spear  stick- 
in'  out  de  top  of  he  bag." 

"  Indians  ?  Why,  one  of  them  has  a 
red  head ! " 

"  Indian,  sir,  for  all  dat ;  he  live  on  de 
island  in  de  bay  dare  long  wid  Prisque. 
He  cull  bimse'f  Indian,  anyhow.  May- 
be he  half  Indian." 

"  And  maybe  the  other  half  mission- 
ary ;  I  wish  we  could  catch  them  spear- 
ing." 

"  Too  smart  for  dat,  sir ;  dey  go  down 
before  momin',  and  have  twenty,  thirty 
saumon  sell  to  de  souscry  man  in  do 
harbor." 

It  is  not  lawful  to  spear  salmon  above 
tide- water ;  and  though  not  sportsman- 
like, I  witnessed  it  once  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing.  It  is  a  grand  night-scene 
to  see  a  stalwart  fellow  in  the  bow  of 
his  canoe,  the  glare  of  his  flambeau 
lighting  up  his  bronzed  features  as  he 
poises  his  spear  in  the  attitude  of  strik- 
ing,— very  different  from  the  pictures 
we  sometimes  see  of  it  in  our  illustrated 
periodicals.  I  have  one  before  me  now, 
showing  what  conception  an,  author  or 
artist  sometimes  forms  of  a  thing  he  has 
never  seen.  It  has  in  the  foreground  a 
canoe,  with  a  fire  on  the  bottom,  in  the 
middle,  and  a  nude  Indian  standing  up 
on  a  level  with  the  gunwale  in  front  of 
it,  in  the  attitude  of  spearing  a  salmon, 
which,  from  his  relative  position  to  the 
fire,  he  cannot  sec.  As  I  look  at  this 
picture  of  "  Salmon-Spearing  in  Ore- 
gon," I  cannot  help  but  exclaim.  Fool- 
ish Indian  I  Do  you  suppose  that  you 
are  in  the  torrid  zone,  that  you  go  thus 
unattired  Hke  an  Adamite  ?  Why  come 
naked  and  shivering  out  into  the  night- 
air  of  the  frigid  North  ?  No  leggins  or 
ragged  trowsers,  no  blanket  or  old  coat 
to  warm  your  poor  carcass.  Get  down 
from  your  elevated  position,  and  "^x^.^. 
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out  that  fire  before  it  boms  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  or  sides  of  your  canoe.  Ton 
haye  no  more  appreciation  of  where  you 
are,  or  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  than 
an  editor  of  a  New  York  weekly.  Old 
Prisque,  the  chief  of  the  fellows  who 
have  juBt  passed  up  the  riyer,  would 
driye  you  from  his  huts  as  drunk  or 
crazy  for  behaying  thus.  Go  now,  you 
unsagacious  sayage,  and  cut  a  stick  as 
thick  as  your  ankle  and  as  long  as  your- 
self. Split  one  end  and  driye  in  a  small 
flat  stone  to  keep  it  open,  and  light  your 
birch-bark  or  pine  flambeau,  and  stick 
It  in  the  cleft.  Then  stand  on  the  bow, 
brace  your  knees  against  the  gunwale, 
and  ^^  step  ^'  the  stick  that  it  may  pro- 
ject out  beyond  the  stem  of  your  canoe 
like  a  bowsprit  With  the  torch  thus, 
you  can  see  ahead  and  on  either  side, 
and  will  not  stand  in  your  own  light,  or 
cast  your  shadow  ahead,  scaring  the  sal- 
mon, but  you  can  see  them  when  they 
don^t  see  you.  So  poling  along  gently, 
with  the  butt  of  your  spear-handle  or 
your  companion  in  the  stem  paddling 
noiselessly,  you  will  come  warily  upon 
them,  and  can  strike  one  when  you  see 
it 

'*Let  us  push  back  oyer  the  riyer 
again,  Bruno.  But  stop  here  in  the 
middle.^'  As  I  look  up  the  gorge  I  see 
the  only  cast  on  the  left  side.  It  is 
there  where  you  clamber  down  two 
precipices,  each  as  high  as  my  head; 
and  where,  if  one  hooks  a  flsh,  he  has 
to  clamber  back  and  fight  him  from  the 
high  bank.  It  is  a  g^d  pool  at  high 
water,  howeyer.  A  few  days  ago,  I  had 
a  desperate  fight  with  a  seyenteen- 
pounder  I  hooked  there.  He  ran  me 
down  along  the  edge  of  that  high  cliff, 
where,  if  I  had  made  a  false  step,  I 
would  haye  gone  headlong  into  the 
riyer  or  on  the  rock  thirty  feet  below. 
After  a  stubborn  contest,  he  stuck  his 
nose  against  the  rock  at  the  head  of 
that  rapid — you  can  see  it  from  here. 
I  thought  he  was  off  and  had  left  my 
hook  fast.  But  the  boys  ran  down  to 
the  landing  we  haye  Just  left  for  their 
birch,  and  by  tremendous  efforts  pushed 
up  where  likely  canoe  neyer  was  before. 
'^'   ~^ng  the  fish  still  on,  they  gaye  him 


a*  start,  and  we  only  gaffed  him  after  we 
got  to  the  landing  a  hundred  yards  be- 
low. 

A  fayorite  old  camp  is  Grand  Falls, 
where  my  tent  is  now  pitched.  Those 
who  trayel  the  riyer  to  or  from  the  lum- 
ber regions  aboye  make  it  an  object  to 
stop  here  all  night  when  they  make  the 
portage  of  the  Falls.  The  toiling  canoe- 
men,  as  they  pole  their  bark  laden  with 
the  angler  and  his  outfit  against  the 
stubborn  stream,  look  to  it  as  a  hayen 
of  rest.  It  is  the  angler's  paradise,  and 
many  pleasant  days  haye  been  passed 
here  by  jolly  brethren  of  the  rod,  who 
haye  trayelled  far  by  land,  or  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  fish  at  the  far-famed 
"  Grand  Falls."  I  haye  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  this  old  camp, — the  bright  rush- 
ing riyer  below,  and  the  hill  rising  be- 
hind coyered  with  luscious  berries ;  the 
songs  and  stories  of  the  simple  canoe- 
men  ;  the  oozy  meadow  with  its  wild 
shrubbery,  where  choirs  of  song-birds 
rouse  the  angler  from  his  early  morning 
slumber,  that  he  may  souse  his  head  in 
the  cold  brook  and  prepare  for  his  day's 
sport  I  haye  lit  my  pipe  at  the  camp- 
fire  here  at  sunrise  and  killed  a  brace  of 
twdye-pounders  at  Rock  Pool  before  I 
knocked  the  ashes  out. 

The  pools  in  succession,  beginning 
aboye,  are  Fall's  Pool,  Hagerty's  Pool, 
Camp  Pool,  Rock  Pool,  Cooper's  Point, 
the  Unlucky,  and  many  more  below  the 
basin.  By  walking  ten  steps  from  our 
bark-shanty  one  can  look  down,  when 
the  water  is  dear,  and  count  eycry  fish 
in  Camp  PooL  The  grilso  can  eyen  be 
distinguished  from  the  larger  salmon. 
When  anglers  are  here  in  company,  it  is 
nothing  unconmion  for  one  of  them, 
from  the  point  just  mentioned,  to  see 
his  chum  hook  and  play  a  salmon  in 
Camp  PooL  It  is  an  interesting  exhi- 
bition. The  height  aboye  and  the  great 
angle  at  which  he  looks  down  enables 
the  obeeryer  to  see  the  fish  rise  and  take 
the  fiy.  The  whole  contest, — the  runs, 
jumps,  sulks,  and  finally  bringing  the 
fish  to  gafl^— are  as  plainly  yisible  as  if 
the  fight  was  on  land. 

I  had  been  here  four  or  fiye  days 
without  much  fishing.    The  continued 
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kept  the  riyer  too  liigb,  al- 
killed  a  fish  daily  doee  in- 
Jie  landiog  on  the  opposite 
Cooper's  Point, 
he  expiration  of  the  time  Jnst 
^  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
say,  caosed  the  abandonment 
9  old  camp,  and  established  a 
b  the  head  of  the  basin  a  half- 
f.  To  the  annoyance  of  an- 
basin  had  been  sal:jected 
mer  to  more  or  less  night- 
Old  Frisqne^B  Indians  would 
!h>m  their  island  in  the  bay 
it ;  and  net-fishers  fh)m  Mid- 
some  eight  miles  to  the  east, 
the  northwest  branch  of  the 
to  the  west,  would  in  the 
weep  the  **  jaws  "  of  this  fine 
srater;  or  setting  their  net, 
iye  them  into  its  meshes, 
fjreqnent  yiaitors,  therefore, 
t  our  camp  or  loiter  around, 
lanation  as  to  the  nature  of 
Lness  was  questionable,  we 
»  suspect  that  they  were  go- 
ch  the  basin.  Bruno  had  met 
trt  fellows  in  the  rough  timber 
idred  rods  back  of  the  camp, 
sr  came  to  our  shanty  one  day, 
such  questions  and  gaye  such 
our  queries  as  induced  us  to 
hat  they  intended  to  net  the 
night.  80  we  determined  to 
preyent  it.  Accordingly  at 
ing  Peter  to  keep  camp,  I 
other  men,  and  we  paddled 
n  the  riyer.  All  the  firearms 
»  Roma's  cheap  sLogle-barrel- 
i  yery  ineflldent  weapon — and 
I  our  side,  with  which  to  en- 
B  poachers:  we  did  not  know 
there  were. 

c  our  position  close  in-shore, 
shadow  of  a  precipitous  rock, 
i  pebbly  beach,  where  they 
Bsarily  land  to  prepare  their 
J  came.  We  were  careful  to 
'  bumping  of  the  canoe  or 
e ;  our  words  were  few,  and 
iiq>erB.  We  waited  an  hour, 
^ht  of  giying  up  our  yigils, 
[ft  inquired  in  an  undertone, 
lat?" 


"  No,"  I  replied ;  for  to  my  ears  no 
sound  broke  the  deep  stillness. 

"  Hish,''  said  Bruno,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  ^  hear  'em  ag'in  ? "  Then 
a  low  whistle  from  fkr  down  the  east 
side  of  the  basin  was  borne  on  the 
night-breeze. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  heard  a 
sound  as  if  of  muffled  oars,  which  grew 
distinct  as  tKey  approached.  In  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  they  landed  some  eighty 
yards  from  us  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  after  waiting  a  short  time,  struck  a 
light  and  built  a  fire.  They  threw  on 
some  light  stuff,  and  Roma  counted  fiye, 
six,  eight  burly  figures,  as  they  passed 
between  ourselyes  and  the  bright  blaze. 
Growing  more  confident  they  talk  aloud, 
and  from  their  brogue  they  were  of  the 
"  Emerald  Isle,"  or  were  proyincial  Irish. 

What  could  we  do, — a  rather  short- 
winded  old  man,  stiff  in  the  knees,  who 
had  "lost  his  figure,"  and  two  timid 
French  "Blue  Noses," — against  such 
odds  ?  It  was  ludicrous,  though  serious 
to  think  it  -I  did  not  giye  up  my  pur- 
pose, howeyer,  but  resolyed  to  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  speak  as  "  one  in  author- 
ity." They  cut  their  light  billets  to 
buoy  up  the  cork-line  of  their  net,  and 
after  other  preliminaries,  got  it  into  the 
stem  of  their  skiff,  and  stretched  it 
across  the  entrance  to  the  basin.  Then 
going  below  in  their  boat,  they  beat  the 
water  to  driye  the  salmon  into  the  fatal 
meshes.  Presently  Roma  said  he  heard 
the  salmon  striking  the  net,  and  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Softly,  boys,  we  will  get  close  along- 
side,"! said,  cocking  the  gun,  as  we 
paddled  silently  from  our  hiding-place 
towards  them.  When  we  got  within  ten 
or  fifteen  yards,  Roma,  in  his  excite- 
ment, addressed  Bruno  audibly  in  his 
proyincial  idiom. 

"Who  the  deyil's  that  talking 
French  ? "  exclaimed  Redding,  the  lead- 
er, and  then  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

**  That  will  do,  my  good  fellows,"  I 
said.  "  You  haye  gone  far  enough.  Now 

I  want  you  to  go,  and^  go quick. 

I  haye  something-  here  that  is  good  for 
four  or  fiye  of  your  number,  at  any  rate, 
if  you  do  not" 
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There  was  a  commotion,  and  a  con- 
cision of  voices  amongst  them.  At 
length  Bedding  (the  man  who  had  tIs- 
ited  our  camp)  was  heard:  *'In  with 
the  net  I  haul  it  ashore  I  Douce  that 
fire.''  His  orders  were  obeyed  instantly. 
There  was  a  lively,  bustling  time.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  net  was  in  the  boat, 
and  they  were  pulling,  "  as  if  the  old 
Harry  had  kicked  thent,"  down  the 
basin.  One  unlucky  fellow  was  some- 
how left  behind.  He  hallooed  to  them 
and  cursed  and  swore  ''some."  But 
there  was  no  waiting.  He  was  told,  as 
they  went  o£^  to  run  down  the  shore  a 
half-mile  and  they  would  take  him  in. 
But  his  progress  was  soon  barred  by  a 
perpendicular  bluff  on  one  side  and  the 
.water — he  did  not  know  how  deep— on 
the  other.  Then  there  was  more  curs- 
ing and  loud  hallooing  to  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  after  a  while  it  ceased.  So 
also  did  the  sound  of  the  defUy-plied 
oars  gradually  die  away  in  the  distance. 
We  had  drawn  a  long  breath  on  their 
departure ;  and  Bruno,  whose  voice  was 
quavering  a  few  minutes  before,  now 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  he  slapped 
Roma  on  the  back  with  his  paddle,  pay- 
ing, ^  Did  you  hear  de  Captain  cuss  t 
dat  make 'em  go  so  quick.  Oh,  Captain, 
I  fought  you  was  Sunday-man.  I 
know  some  mans  fish  Sundays  never 
cuss  savage  like  you  did  dat  time.  I 
never  hear  you  say  sich  ting  before. 
Captain." 

I  tried  to  explain  to  Bruno  that  my 
''  cussing  "  was  with  the  same  intent  as 
intimating  that  I  held  a  *'  six-shooter  " 
in  my  hand,  and  that  it  was  as  harmless 
and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  more 
efficacious  than  Roma's  four-dollar  gun. 
The  poachers  could  have  ducked  us  in 
the  basin  and  continued  fishing,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  But  they  did  not 
know  but  what  Hickson,  the  fish-war- 
den, and  a  posse  was  at  hand.  And  as 
we  had  the  law  on  our  dde,  and  three 
of  them  at  least  could  be  identified, 
they  substituted  discretion  for  redst- 
ance,  and  "^  vacated." 

In  the  morning  I  dedded  to  do  what 
had  been  talked  of  for  many  years— to 
establish  a  camp  at  the  '^  Jaws"  for  the 


protection  of  the  basin.  So  we  moved 
down  tent,  bag,  and  baggage ;  teapot, 
oven,  and  kettle.  The  water  being  still 
too  high  for  good  fishing,  we  devoted 
two  days  to  making  a  new  camp,  locat- 
ing it  on  a  bluff  that  went  sheer  down 
fifty  feet  to  the  water.  We  trimmed  out 
the  undergrowth,  lopped  off  the  lower 
branches  of  the  young  spruces  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  cleaned 
up  a  good  space  where  tents  could  be 
pitched.  I  named  the  camp  after  a 
dear  Irish  lady,  who  once  spent  a  week 
with  her  husbuid  and  myself  on  the 
rivep—"  Camp  Olivia."  Then  the  water 
began  fiedling,  and,  as  a  matter-of-course, 
the  salmon  commenced  rising.  "  'Twere 
vain  to  tell "  of  the  many  stubborn  con- 
tests I  had  with  the  fresh-run  fish  that 
had  come  up  on  the  rise  of  the  river. 
For  three  days  I  had  *'  sport  galore ; "  on 
the  last  I  entered  ten  fish  on  my  score, 
whose  aggregate  weight  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pounds.  I  took  them 
mostly  at  Cooper^s  Point.  It  was  a 
dark  day,  with  a  chilly,  spitting  rain ; 
so  the  fish,  "which  lay  close  into  the 
Point,  not  being  disturbed  by  my  pres- 
ence or  movements,  took  my  bright 
orange  fiy  almost  at  the  end  of  my  rod. 
I  was  wet,  cold,  and  tired,  when  I  re- 
turned to  camp  that  evening.  After 
putting  on  a  dry  coat  and  eating  a 
hearty  supper,  I  was  laying  on  the  fir- 
boughs  listening  to  Roma's  fiddle,  when, 
rising  to  light  my  pipe,  I  looked  toward 
the  landing  and  saw  the  bright  glare  of 
a  fiambeau.  It  soon  approached  along 
the  path,  and  I  heard  a  cheery  voice,  as 
it  came,  singing, 

**  Oh,  loT«  if  the  aoiil  of  th«  nste  Irifhrnao ; 
Ha  lOTM  aU  th&t  if  lordy,  Iotm  all  that  he  oan. 
With  h(i  fprlg  of  ahfllalah  and  fhamrook  fo 
green—" 

And  then  Nick,  for  whom  I  had  been 
waiting  so  long,  came  through  the 
bushes  and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
There  was  short  greeting,  and  then  an 
exclamation,  **  Don't  you  see  I  have  a 
mouth  in  my  fiice  t  Put  on  your  tea- 
kettle. Divil  the  morsel  but  the  stem  of 
my  pipe  has  passed  my  lips  since  one 
o'clock,  when  I  dined  at  Mid  Landing. 
There  was  a  beast  of  a  salmon,  too,  that 
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an  hour  and  ran  down  the 

Then  I  killed  another,  and 

until  neither  I  nor  the  fish 

he  fly.    So  you  see  I  am  be- 

inngry." 

had  the  potatoes  boiling,  the 
pattering,  and  a  salmon  steak 
e  wires  of  the  broiler  before 
Hiile  Peter  was  getting  snp- 
ihe  other  boya  were  bringing 
iogg&ge,  and  retoming  with 
>ad,  Ned  Yeno  laid  before  us 
aome  salmon,  weighing  re- 
sleren,  fourteen,  and  eighteen 
was  the  largest  flah  that  had 
he  Big  Chain.  On  hia  way 
pent  a  few  days  with  Mr. 

>  had  exchanged  stations 
;oing  down  to  Pabinean  on 

came  np  to  Grand  Falls. 
had  good  sport  at  Pabinean, 
erly  winds  and  the  freshet 
it  in  a  new  school  of  salmon, 
them  a  g^reat  many  grilso. 
had  fidlen  sufficiently  to  put 
)ckPool  in  splendid  condi- 
as  Ml  of  fish,  and  one  mom* 
>efore  noon,  Nick  kiUed  nine- 

I  and  grilso. 

>r  Denyille?"  asked  Nick, 
lad  finished  our  pipes  after 
lam  as  thirsty  as  a  sirocco, 
continued,  ^  is  the  king  of 
I.  I  know  the  old  caubeen 
ar  Lee,  where  it  is  made,  and 

II  be.  Stir  up  the  fire,  Peter, 
nar  the  music  of  the  kettle, 
dng  us  the  '  groceries.'  ^ 
en— Ned  and  Francis  Yeno 
igh  time  of  it  pushing  up  in 
ig  rain;  so  he  ordered  one 
get  a  bottle  of  whisky  fh>m 
8traw<^aoked  box  to  warm 
man  "  of  all  of  our  five  re- 
B  had  a  jolly  time  that  eyen- 
)unted  my  adventures  with 
rs;  Bruno  and  Roma  told 
tory  to  the  new-comers,  not 
of  course,  to  giye  due  im- 

>  the  "Captain's  cussing." 
ming  wore  away,  and  the 
I  ita  wonted  influence,  bear 

other  stories  were  told  all 
t  length  Nick  called  to  his 


man,  "Qiye  a  soug,  Ned;  giye  us 
^  Whisky  in  the  Jug.'  That's  a  song 
that  has  made  more  highwaymen  than 
an  the  stories  about  Dick  Turpin." 

Ned  cleared  his  throat,  and  asking  us 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  sang  in  a  (Ull, 
musical  yoice : 

WHISKY  IN  THB  JUG. 

I  am  •  Toring  fellow,  tbftt  nerer  oould  be  daimtod* 
SooMtimM  I  bad  monej,  and  MNnekimM  it  I  vmnttd ; 
But  roving  for  plaanire  it  alwaya  waa  my  toMy, 
Till  I  fell  in  lore  with  yon,  my  ohanntog  Molly. 
Xnaha  whaok  fe  rowdy  dow, 
Whaok  row  fer  raddy  O. 
Th«re*a  whiaky  in  the  jug. 

As  I  walked  ont  one  morning  down  by  the  Wiok* 

low  Mountain, 
I  met  with  Colonel  Pepper,  and  hia  money  h* 

was  counting. 
Fint  I  drew  my  broadaword,  and  then  I  drew 

my  weeper, 
Stand  and  dellTer,  fer  I  am  the  bould  dcoclrcr. 

Muaha  whadc  fa  rowdy  dow,  dcou 

I  got  ahandaome  penny,  and  Iputitinmy  pocket; 
I  put  it  in  my  pooket,  and  I  lock  it  home  to  MoUy. 
I  tould  how  I  got  it,  and  she  ewore  abe'd  ne'er 

deeare  me ; 
But  the  Deerel  in  the  wuemen,  for  they  nirer  can 

beaiay. 

Mudia  whack  fe  rowdy  dow,  &o. 

I  went  to  Mol1y*8  chamber  all  fer  to  take  a  slumber. 
All  for  to  take  a  slumber.  I  thought  that  no  hann ; 
But  she  drew  my  loaded  piatola,and  ahe  filled  them 

up  with  water. 
And  prisoner  I  waa  taken  like  a  lamb  led  to 

alaughter. 

Musha  whadc  fe  rowdy  dow,  dcou 

Twas  early  in  the  morning,  between  six  and  siren, 
I  found  I  was  surrounded  by  the  bould  Captain 

Irrin. 
I  flew  to  my  pistols,  and  I  found  I  was  mistaken, 
For  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  pris^er  I  was 


Musha  whaek  fe  rowdy  dow,  Aa 

I  hnre  throe  brothers,  and  they  are  in  the  anny ; 
There  two  of  them  at  Cork  and  the  other  at 

Ktllamey. 
And  if  I  had  them  with  mo,  I  would  bo  both  gay 

and  jolly. 
For  Fd  rather  hare  them  here  with  me  than  you 

felse-hearted  Molly. 

Musha  whaok  fk  rowdy  dow,  &c 

They  took  me  to  the  kitchen,  when  the  roll  waa 

assailing. 
And  then  into  a  room  where  the  turnkey  was 

a-bawling. 
With  my  metal  ball  I  knocked  the  sentry  down. 
And  made  my  eecape  to  sweet  Philip's  town. 

Mush*  whack  fk  rowdy  dow,  ice, 

O  Willie,  dearest  Willie,  you  are  a  gallant  soldier. 
Ton  oairy  your  flrolock  all  oiv  ^^oux  \^t\.  %\\QT]^^€t. 
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And  if  jon  meet  a  gintleman,  youll  iiiTcly  nuke 

him  txemble; 
"With  your  whutle  to  your  month,  yonr  party  yonll 

aaMmble. 

Muaha  whMk  fli  xowdy  dov,  Ao. 

I  had  heard  Ned  sing  this  song  fire- 
qaently.  Although  a  proyincial  French- 
man, he  had  picked  up  a  good  many 
Irish  songs  in  the  winter  in  timber 
camps,  and  rendered  them  with  true 
Milesian  brogue.  He  sang  another  of 
his  fayorites,  obsenring  before  he  com- 
menced, **Big  Irishman  was  going  to 
whip  me  once  for  singing  this  song." 
It  is  called, 

THE  lEISn  BECBUIT. 

It  Ic  nine  yean  ago  dnce  I  digged  the  land, 
With  my  broguee  on  my  feet  and  my  ipade  in  my 

hand; 
And  I  mid  to  myecU^  it*a  a  pity  to  lee 
Such  a  broth  of  a  boy  digging  tnrf  on  the  lee 

8lng  Teddy  la, 
Ita  wback  ibr  my  looral, 
fling  Teddy  I-a. 

So  I  buttered  my  brognea  and  1  ehook  hand  wid 

my  fpade, 
To  the  town  I  did  go  likait  daihing  young  blade. 
I  met  with  a  eetgeant,  I  aifd  fat  to  lift, 
*  By  the  great  Oramagee  giTa  na  bould  of  your  flet 

fling  Teddy  I-a,  Ac. 


The  first  plaeo  they  eent  me  *twaa  on  to'the 
On  board  of  a  ship  that  they  called  ^  man-o'-wee." 
Three  sti^e  in  the  middle  all  corered  with  iheelp. 
And  ihe  walked  through  the  water  widout  any 
feete. 

Sing  Toddy  I-a,  to. 

The  flitt  thing  they  giTome  it  waa  a  red  ooat. 
Wid  a  ftiff  pieoe  of  leddcr  to  atiok  under  my  throat 
The  next  thing  they  giro  ma,  I  az*d  what  was  that, 
And  Rure  it*e  a  oock-cade  to  itick  in  your  hat. 

fling  Teddy  I>a,  Ae.       ,^ 

The  next  thing  they  giro  me  it  waa  a  great  gun, 
Right  under  the  trigger  I  plaoed  my  right  thumK 
flrtt  it  made  fire  and  then  it  made  emoke, 
And  it  giro  to  my  ihouldthcr  the  diyil'i  own  poke. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  ice. 


O  Captain,  indeed,  you*re  a  terrible  man, 
To  put  tnoh  a  dangeroua  thing  in  my  lumd. 

0  giTe  me  a  ttraw-een,  and  help  me  to  tie  her, 
For  I  think  ihe*!  the  dlTil,  eee  how  ehe  ipita  flrei 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  Ac 

The  next  thing  they  gare  me  it  wae  a  gray  horae, 
With  aaddle  and  bridle— my  two  lege  acrooi. 

1  gaTe  to  my  steed  atouoh  of  the  steel. 

By  the  great  Qramagree,  I  am  off  to  the  field. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  &o. 

I  am  off  to  the  battle  of  Bally  na  Hincb, 

Where  the  fire  waa  so  thick  there  wss  no  room  to 

flinch. 
Where  the  smoke  was  so  thick  and  the  fire  was  so 

hot. 
Sure  myself  wonIdn*t  shoot  for  fear  Fd  get  shot 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  Ac 

Up  steps  a  Captain,  a  man  of  great  dune, 

flays  he,  **Tell  your  nation,  your  Ikm'ly,  your 

name.** 
Sure  I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  again. 
That  my  fkther  and  mother  were  both  Irishmen. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a,  fte. 

There  was  a  big  whip,  and  was  bound  for  the  east. 
So  I  gathered  my  duds,  I  slyly  made  haste. 
I  serred  nine  years— thank  God  it*s  not  ten— • 
And  1*11  back  to  ould  Ireland  dig  praties  again. 

Sing  Teddy  I-a, 
Its  whadc  for  my  loural. 
Sing  Teddy  I-a. 

Certain  old  songs  come  down  to  us 
only  by  tradition,  and  are  mostly  con- 
firmed to  a  certain  class.  I  think  it 
quite  likely  that  "  Whisky  in  the  Jug  " 
was  never  printed.  I  have  never  seen 
the  "  Irish  Recruit "  in  print.  I  have 
introduced  them  here  as  curiosities  to 
cultivated  musicians.  I  wrote  them 
both  down  as  Ned  Yeno  sung  them  to 
me  on  the  river  a  day  or  two  after  the 
evening  just  mentioned.  Nick  and  I 
have  sung  them  cdnce  with  our  legs 
under  his  mahogany.  Nick  sang  the 
**  Cruiskeen  Lawn,'*  and  then  we  turned 
in  on  our  bufGEtlo-robes,  thrown  over  the 
fragrant  fir-sprigs. 
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odest  apartments  at  the  cor- 
idway  and  Liberty-street,  up 
ht  stairs,  actual  count,  one 

almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
dozen  of  men  writing  away 
for  dear  life.    They  do  not 

pens  and  pencils,  and  on 
iper,  as  ordinary  men  do,  but 
made  of  camelian  and  agate, 
\  finest  kind  of  tissue-paper. 
J  satisfied  to  make  one  copy* 

such  contortion  of  counti- 
ng of  tongue,  and  jerking  of 
mtee  no  less  than  a  score, 
le  last  evidently  must  go 
1  through  the  top  of  the 
is  is  a  reritable  curiosity- 
lore  senses  than  one.  It  is 
uarters   of    the   Associated 

birthplace  of  that  subtle, 
Ae  something  we  e^joy  new 
ling  and  fresh  every  evening, 
>mmonly  called  ^*  the  news.** 
^  forth  every  day  to  the  ez- 
r  the  earth,  and  millions  of 
interested  in  them ;  yet  itself 
Imown  except  by  name,  and 
ide  world  the  little  poite-luuU 
I  before  us  are  a  perpetual 
d  stumbling-Uock.  Daily 
;,  printed  in  the  United 
>  been  sent  to  this  very  office 
use  exchange*'  deliberately 
OSS  their  wrappers ;  and  en- 
rasiness-men,  native  and  to 
r  bom,  have  forwarded  ad- 
8  with  the  request  to  ^  Please 
ed  in  the  Associated  Press, 
ilL" 

re  looking  in  on  the  central 
ay  be  weU  to  glance  a  mo- 
e  nature,  object,  and  extent 
xiiated  Press.  As  its  name 
is  a  union  of  certain  journals 
bout  to  cheapen  news  by 
e  despatch  serve  them  alL 
of  this  union  is  thJe  collec- 


tion of  telegrams  from  all  points,  and 
of  marine  intelligence  in  New  York 
harbor.  All  other  fields  of  journalism 
are  left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  for 
any  other  than  these  two  objects  there 
is  no  Associated  Press.  These  papers 
are  the  Tribune^  the  Times,  the  Herald, 
the  Warldy  the  Sun,  the  Joumcd  of  Com- 
meres,  and  the  Express,  of  the  city  of 
New  Tor)L  But  their  news  is  not  con- 
fined to  them.  By  bearing  an  equitable 
share  of  the  expense  of  gathering  the 
despatches,  two  hundred  papers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  become 
members  of  the  union,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  whereby  the  news  is  published 
every  day,  almost  word  for  word,  from 
Newfoundland  to  California  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Associated  Press  has  an  army  of 
correspondents,  called  local  agents,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  civilized  world.  In 
thinly-settled  districts,  where  news  is 
likely  to  be  too  scarce  to  warrant  the 
appointment  of  regular  agents  by  spe- 
cial contract,  the  telegraph  company, 
which  is  alike  interested  in  the  forward- 
ing of  despatches,  takes  upon  itself  the 
service  by  making  its  operators  ex  officio 
agents  of  the  Associated  Press.  By 
such  economical  means  the  whole  field 
of  operations,  coextensive  with  the  tele- 
graphic system,  has  been  covered  effect- 
ively with  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
intelligent  news  reporters.  All  des- 
patches fh>m  the  local  agents  are  sent 
directly  to  the  headquarters  at  New 
York,  where  they  are  corrected  and  re- 
produced by  a  process  of  manifold 
writing,  and  the  copies  distributed  to 
the  several  newspapers.  The  services 
of  the  telegraph  are  then  required  again 
— this  time  to  scatter  the  news  already 
collected,  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  farthest  ends  of  the  land.  The 
receiving  telegraphers  at  other  cities 
deliver  their  copies  to  the  Asfiyc/:i^\ft^ 
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Press  agents,  by  whom  tbey  are  again 
manifolded  and  sent  to  their  individoal 
papers,  as  in  New  York. 

Snch,  in  brief,  is  the  Associated 
Press.  These  six  rooms,  called,  with  a 
little  pardonable  impropriety,  the  Qene- 
ral  Agency,  are  the  centre  of  all  this 
complex  machinery,  radiating  thou- 
sand of  miles  in  eyery  direction,  and 
become,  therefore,  the  heart,  the  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  of  the  American 
news  system.  Here  are  the  offices  of 
the  executiye  and  his  assistants,  who 
control  the  details  of  the  yast  concern. 
Here,  also,  is  the  committeo-room,  where 
the  representatiyes  of  the  seven  papers 
meet  every  month,  and  allow  the  cigar 
of  peace  to  usurp  the  poisoned  quill, 
while  they  make  and  annul  contracts 
with  the  telegraph  and  outside  news- 
papers. The  next  room  but  one  is  set 
apart  for  the  messengers,  who  deliver 
the  news  to  the  newspaper  offices,  pre- 
sided over  by  an  old  schoolmaster, 
who  comes  as  near  keeping  two  dozen 
fourteen-year-old  New  York  boys  from 
driving  crazy  every  body  in  the  same 
block  as  any  man  ever  did  or  wilL  In 
that  room,  away  over  in  the  comer, 
smaller  than  a  cigar-store  or  a  box-office, 
sits  the  cashier,  who  must  be  master  of 
all  the  modem  languages.  He  takes 
care  of  the  fiscal  aflfairs,  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  dollars  a-year — ^receives 
and  pays  bills  in  dollars,  pounds,  reals, 
fhmcs,  and  marc  bancos.  This  large, 
light,  and  airy  room  in  the  centre  is  the 
manifolding  room,  where  the  news  is 
put  in  a  shape  fit  for  publication.  We 
shall  find  enough  here  to  engage  our 
attention. 

Ranged  about  at  a  dozen  desks  sit  a 
dozen  men,  who  are  expected  to  know 
something  of  every  thing  under  the 
sun — the  porta  and  products  of  every 
country,  ns  weU  as  every  vessel  by 
name.  Parliamentary  practice  must  be 
at  their  fingers*  ends.  They  would  be 
worthless  without  poetry  and  the  dead 
languages,  wherewith  to  correct  politi- 
cians' bad  Latin,  and  equally  so  without 
the  living  languages.  Chnmology  is 
indispensable  in  the  news  business; 
hence  Rollin,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Hallam, 


and  Motley  must  be  learned  by  heart. 
That  great  English  lawyer.  Lord  Gamp- 
bell,  said:  "There  is  nothing  so  dan- 
gerous as  for  one  not  of  the  craft  to 
tamper  with  our  fireemasonry."  Con- 
sequently these  men  must  have  studied 
law  enough  to  master  the  statutes  and 
rules  of  practice  of  all  the  States  and 
all  the  nations.  They  must  be  able  to 
"write  up,**  understandingly,  horse- 
races, regattas,  and  base-ball  matches, 
as  well  as  synods,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses. Like  policemen  and  soldiers, 
they  must  have  no  politics,  affections, 
or  opinions;  they  must  be  stoically 
unconcemed  in  conflagrations,  mur- 
ders, shipwrecks,  and  battles.  Practical 
'printers  they  must  be,  certainly,  as  well 
as  practical  electricians.  Finally,  they 
must  have  good  sense  and  judgment,  in 
order  to  know  the  value  of  news,  and  a 
good  common-school  education,  that 
they  may  write  it  out  intelligently. 
These  extraordinary  men  are  the  mani- 
folders.  They  edit  the  despatches  as 
fast  as  they  arrive,  whatever  the  subject- 
matter  may  be,  and  at  the  salbe  time 
write  them  out  in  good  English,  twenty 
copies  at  once.  As  may  be  supposed, 
men  having  all  these  qualifications  do 
not  present  themselves  every  day.  How 
many  has  this  office  been  obliged  to 
turn  away,  who  were  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting — how  many 
college  graduates,  philosophers,  law- 
yers, yea,  even  editors,  who,  like  Field- 
ing's hero,  promised  much  in  the  pro- 
spectus, and  performed  nothing  at  all ; 
who,  upon  trial,  persisted  in  inventing 
new  and  non-existent  geographical  lo- 
calities, like  the  Isle  of  Wright,  the 
Straits  of  Andover,  and  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnatti ! 

The  "manifold  writer"  is  no  new 
thing.  Almost  every  body  knows  that 
it  is  a  simple  contrivance  for  bringing 
forth  a  number  of  copies  at  one  writing, 
by  using  a  hard  pencil  on  a  book  of 
oiled  tissue-paper,  with  carbonized  pa- 
per laid  between  the  leaves.  But  does 
every  body  think  if  there  were  no  such 
contrivance  the  Associated  Press  could 
not  live?  The  manifold  writer  has 
been  introduced  and  rc^jected  in  every 
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)U8e.  Its  practical  nselefls- 
I  ordinary  affairs  of  business 
emonstrated  time  and  again, 
office  its  value  is  incalcula- 
nan  does  the  work  of  a  hun- 
lifolding  has  been  brought 
lishlng  degree  of  perfection 
ention  of  a  gentleman  now 
irs  old.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
has  supplied  the  Association 
ery  peculiar  paper  required 
ice,  and  that  he  alone  knows 
ike.  With  his  paper  thirty 
'  be  made  easily,  and  it  is 
sary  to  have  so  many,  while 
sn  copies  is  the  maximum 
other  manufacturers  for  their 
r  forty-two  years  the  secret 
.  man  has  baffled  imitators, 
not  scrupled  to  lurk  about 
ictory  under   coyer  of  the 

to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
nists  of  the  land.  But  he 
y  of  vigorous  sons,  and  the 
Press  has  not  borrowed  any 
to  what  the  effect  might  be 
t  died  with  him. 
gency'*  is  the  heaviest  cus- 
he  telegraph,  hence  it  has 
1  so  near  at  hand,  that  des- 
I  trundled  across  the  street, 
3ne  to  the  other,  by  three 
ilevated  railroads,  to  the  ap- 
ilderment  of  humanity  be- 
e  rattle  to  and  fro,  night  and 
g  news  firom  all  quarters  of 

But  the  manifolder  is  al- 
'•  He  knows  full  well  that, 
d  of  telegraphs  and  fourth 
ifs  is  perishable  property ; 

'  It  diet  in  an  boor  ;** 

less  than  that  time  the  most 
belligence  is  among  the  types 
,  and  almost  a  forgotten 
e  past.  In  the  daytime  the 
takes  twenty  copies  of  the 

which  are  distributed  to 
,  the  Time$j  the  TrOmnSj  the 

Sun,  the  Journal,  the  Past, 
r,  the  (fommereial  AdvertUer, 
Zeitung,  the  BroMyn  Union, 
;  AdtertUer,  and  the  Newark 
id  to  the  reporters  of  the 
^1.-2 


State  press,  the  Boston  press,  the  New 
England  press,  the  Western  press,  the 
Southern  press,  and  the  Far  Southern 
press,  leaving  one  copy  for  the  office 
record.  Alter  the  last  evening  edition 
is  printed,  fourteen  copies  are  sufficient. 
When  the  despatches  are  manifolded,  all 
the  copies  are  stamped  with  the  office- 
seal,  or  die-— a  precautionary  measure  to 
guard  the  editors  against  the  use  of 
fraudulent  '*  despatches,*^  fhrnished  by 
malicious  persons.  Then  the  messen- 
ger department  is  called  on ;  the  sheets 
are  quickly  separated — put  into  en- 
velopes already  directed;  a  noise  like 
the  voice  of  many  waters  prevails  for  u 
moment — (for  Mercury  is  no  longer 
winged,  and  there  are  seventy-eight 
stairs  to  go  down) — and  the  despatches 
are  on  their  way  to  the  types. 

The  average  day^s  work  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sheets,  containing  thirty- 
five  thousand  words — ^thirty  or  forty 
routes  for  the  messengers.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  President's  message,  or  an  in- 
teresting discussion  in  CongrGSs  or  the 
British  Parliament,  so  much  news  is 
sent  out  that  the  papers  are  obliged  to 
issue  supplements,  to  make  room  for  it. 
Indeed,  if  all  the  news  furnished  at  this 
office  were  printed  in  ftill  every  day, 
there  would  not  be  room  for  much  else. 
Congressmen  forward  their  speeches  by 
express,  in  advance  of  delivery,  and 
people  all  over  the  country  mail  an 
avalanche  of  details  that  are  not  im- 
portant enough  to  be  telegraphed,  with 
the  hope  to  see  them  appear  as  tele- 
graphic despatches.  The  most  of  such 
news  is  smothered  in  the  inexorable 
editorial  waste-basket. 

The  old  lady  who  was  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  multitude  of  Jobs 
in  the  printing  business,  would  often 
find  her  counterpart  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated visitor  to  the  General  Agency. 
Mr.  More  is  apparently  the  name  of  the 
local  agent  at  Philadelphia,  at  Balti- 
more, at  Washington,  and  at  one  or 
two  hundred  other  place»— for  so  he 
signs  himself  in  the  despatches.  When 
the  law  was  enacted  requiring  an  inter- 
nal revenue  stamp  on  telegrams,  the 
Associated  Press  mounted  m\.\i  o^^^sr 
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sioD,  and  proved  itself  in  possession  of 
the  true  jurisprudential  profundity.  By 
an  innocent  fiction  the  local  agent,  who 
usually  sent  a  dozen  despatches  a-day, 
was  enabled  to  send  one  only  by  re- 
garding the  first  eleven  as  merely  parts 
of  despatches,  signing  each  one  '^  More," 
or  '^More  Coming,''  and  affixing  his 
name  iu  full  to  the  twelfth,  at  mid- 
night. The  practice  of  signing  More 
still  adheres,  though  the  reason  has 
long  since  vanished:  and  there  is  no 
signature  more  honored  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  office.  Always  on  the  look- 
out to  guard  against  pufis  and  first-of- 
April  messages,  commonly  known  as 
^' sells,''  this  office  scrutinizes  first  the 
signature,  and  More,  or  More  Coming, 
is  prima  fade  evidence  of  genuineness. 
A  newly-appointed  agent  at  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  who  received  a  despatch  from  New 
York,  chronicling  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Black  Warrior  in  the  following 
regulation  form:  ''New  York,  80th. 
Black  Warrior  arrived.  More  Coming," 
signalized  his  advent  on  a  new  field  of 
lalK>r  by  startling  the  people  of  his 
quiet  city  with  the  news  that  a  delega- 
tion of  thirty  black  warriors  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  and  mdre  were 
hourly  expected. 

The  regular  Associated  Press  tele- 
grams are  what  would  be  called,  in 
Europe,  *' semi-official."  The  special 
despatch  is  colored  to  suit  th^  particu- 
lar journal,  but  the  press-despatch  is 
strictly  non-partisan,  for  it  goes  to 
papers  of  all  politics  and  all  religions. 
The  local  agents,  on  account  of  their 
presumed  fairness,  and  because  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  des- 
patches before  so  many  readers,  have 
the  run  of  official  records  everywhere, 
often  where  the  ''special"  would  not 
be  tolerated.  The  Qovemment  appre- 
ciates the  power  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Washington  agent  f^ 
quently  ihas  his  news  brought  to  him 
by  the  heads  of  the  Departments.  But 
-the  Washington  news  is  not  always 
•tartling.  The  dedaions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Beyenne  Commifltioner,  and  the  pro- 
jt*^  of  the  NafbI  Constructing  Bu- 
'  "~  ~      B  matten  that  the  Qovemment 


is  more  interested  in  getting  printed 
everywhere  than  the  public  is  to  read. 
A  waggish  manifoldcr  once  headed  one 
of  these  documents  with'  the  words, 
"(Government  Advertisement."  Instant- 
ly a  storm  of  questions  came  from  the 
newspaper  offices,  as  to  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  bill.  But  the  edit- 
ors, on  being  informed  that  the  matter 
was  really  telegraphic  news,  for  which 
they  would  be  expected  to  pay  five 
cents  a  word  on  the  next  Saturday, 
printed  it  with  the  other  telegrams, 
leaded,  and  garnished  with  head-lines. 

It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  po- 
litical bias  and  prejudice  did  not  occa- 
sionally crop  out  in  the  twenty  millions 
of  despatches  received  at  this  offioe 
annually.  Once  or  twice  a-ycar  the 
Democratic  editors  formally  complain 
of  the  radical  complexion  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  news,  and  the  Bepub- 
lican  editors,  in  their  rejoinder,  have  a 
valid  set-off  in  the  rebel  tone  of  the 
Southem  despatches.  Bear  and  forbear 
is  generally  the  motto,  until  the  inscra- 
table  Pennsylvania  election  comes,  when 
the  Associated  Press  makes  due  amends 
by  imitating  every  body  else  in  electing 
both  tickets  for  a  week  or  so,  until  the 
mail  advices  come  to  hand. 

The  stranger  in  this  office  will  note 
that  the  despatches  from  the  East  come 
early,  and  those  from  the  West  late; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  rcfiection  forces 
itself  upon  him  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  revolves  eastwardly.  The  great 
international  boat-race  at  London,  in 
August  last,  was  completed  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  full  de- 
tails were  printed  here  at  half-past  two. 
The  closing  markets  at  London  and 
Paris,  dated  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
are  invariably  printed  here  before  three ; 
but  the  despatches  Arom  San  Francisco, 
not  half  so  far  away  as  Paris,  are  the 
last  received  at  night,  and  sometimes  do 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day. 

The  notion  prevalent  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  Associated  Press  is  a  gigan- 
tic moneyed  corporation,  grown  rich  by 
the  sale  of  its  news,  and  that  its  own 
bills  are  met  with  the  profits  received 
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ra,  need  scarcely  be  Berioasly 
.  The  regular  morning  jour- 
Dg  the  Associated  Press,  pay 
teen  thousand  dollars  each, 
,  for  the  news-service  of  this 
HBO  haying  Sunday  editions 
•usand.  The  eyening  paper 
m)  pays  about  eight  thou- 
»  also  the  Fott  and  the  C<mi- 
hertiser.  The  money  paid 
\t  idea  of  the  proportionate 
'  news  furnished.  The  eye- 
's pay  rather  more  than  one 
e  total  bill,  and  receiye  four 
he  total  amount  of  news, 
ny  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
nd-wire,  and  what  scores  of 
cables,  are  pressed  into  the 
Ty  day  to  satisfy  this  awM 
the  American  people  for  the 
ligence  1  It  is  a  noyel  sight 
the  d^p^ts,  so  to  speak,  and 
8  little  aerial  railroad-trains, 
weep  in  at  the  windows, 
idth  news,  now  from  Wash- 
sn  from  Chicago,  then  fh>m 
Many  of  these  despatches 
BVendi  and  other  foreign  Ian- 
lany  are  so  condensed  and 
ogether  that  they  might  as 
another  than  a  manifolder; 
n  "  cipher,"  a  sort  of  abbre- 
guage,  known  only  to  the 
s,  where  one  word  stands  ar- 
r  an  entire  English  sentence ; 
again,  though  in  open  Eng- 
cormpted  and  blundered  by 
^-writings  at  repeating  sta- 
le telegraph  lines,  as  to  be 
intelligible.  But  the  mani- 
M  at  nothing.  Foreign  Ian- 
^  and  nautical  technicali- 
^steries  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
own  trades  and  professions, 
ted  to  prepare  for  the  print- 
at  a  moment's  notice,  ready 
gauntlet  of  uniyersal  criti- 
ile  the  indiyidual  newspaper 
its  musical  critic,  financial 
sporting  editor,  the  details 
battle,  the  price  of  land, 
oal  proceedings,  an  obituary, 
tic  triumph,  and  a  conflagra- 
ome  within  the  prehensile 


grasp  of  the  manifolder.  Given  an 
Associated  Press  in  1570,  and  the  Shake- 
spearian problem  becomes  easy. 

The  devices  of  the  distant  agent  to 
convey  much  in  little,  and  thereby  in- 
nocently defhtud  the  telegraph,  are 
many  of  them  perfect  wonders  of  in- 
vention, and  are  only  matched  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manifolder  in  restoring 
the  words  left  to  his  imagination.  In 
the  despatches,  $ecening  and  tmoming 
mean  this  evening  and  this  morning, 
/a5,  free  on  board,  itedh^  as  well  as,  and 
certain  high-sounding  capitals  are  de- 
graded to  York,  Rio,  Orleans,  Bayrcs, 
and  Frisco.  But  the  manifolder  is  not 
always  absolutely  perfect.  Sometimes 
he  neglects  to  expunge  the  economical 
abbreviations  of  the  local  agents,  which 
were  never  designed  to  get  as  far  as  the 
printing-offices.  Then  conservative  old 
philologists  file  protests  against  the 
creation  of  such  verbs  and  participles 
as  burgled^  exeurted^  xnjuneUdy  int^- 
viewed,  incendiariedy  tleeting^  and  eovfln- 
grating^  and  the  Associated  Press  is  held 
to  a  rigid  accountability  for  ^*  pouring 
a  stream  of  cold  poison  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  every  morning."  It  is 
said  the  Americans  have  preserved  many 
old  words  which  the  passion  for  John- 
sonian diction  has  banished  from  con- 
versation in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  are  of  them. 

In  order  to  save  expense,  despatches 
fh>m  remote  cities,  especially  those  by 
the  cables,  are  cut  down  to  mere  hints. 
Notwithstanding  the  colunms  of  Euro- 
pean news  printed  every  day,  it  re- 
mained for  a  member  of  the  Association 
itself  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  not  received  an 
average  of  a  hundred  cable  words  a-day 
since  the  cables  were  laid.  Surely, 
after  such  iconoclasm,  it  can  bo  a  secret 
no  longer  that  the  two  words  "Vesu- 
vius grows,"  were  once  metamorphosed 
into  the  following 

IMPOKTAXT  KBWf  TBOM  ITALY. 

"London,  March  25.  —  Telegraphic 
despatches  just  at  hand  from  Naples 
announce  that  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  contvnwaLlly  \ivei«^\Ti^  \xi 
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sioD,  and  proved  itself  in  possession  of 
the  true  jurisprudential  profundity.  By 
an  innocent  fiction  the  local  agent,  who 
usually  sent  a  dozen  despatches  a-day, 
was  enabled  to  send  one  only  by  re- 
garding the  first  elcyen  as  merely  parts 
of  despatches,  signing  each  one  **  More," 
or  '^More  Coming,"  and  aflixiDg  his 
name  in  full  to  the  twelfth,  at  mid- 
night. The  practice  of  signing  Mm'e 
still  adheres,  though  the  reason  has 
long  since  yanishcd:  and  there  is  no 
signature  more  honored  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  office.  Always  on  the  look- 
out to  guard  against  pufis  and  first-of- 
April  messages,  commonly  known  as 
*' sells,"  this  office  scrutinizes  first  the 
signature,  and  More,  or  More  Coming, 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  genuineness. 
A  newly-appointed  agent  at  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  who  received  a  despatch  from  New 
York,  chronicling  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Black  Warrior  in  the  following 
regulation  form:  ''New  York,  80th. 
Black  Warrior  arrived.  More  Coming," 
signalized  his  advent  on  a  new  field  of 
labor  by  startling  the  people  of  his 
quiet  city  with  the  news  that  a  delega- 
tion of  thirty  black  warriors  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  and  mdre  were 
hourly  expected. 

The  regular  Associated  Press  tele- 
grams are  what  would  be  called,  in 
Europe,  '' seml-offidaL"  The  special 
despatch  is  colored  to  suit  th^  particu- 
lar journal,  but  the  press-despatch  is 
strictly  non-partisan,  for  it  goes  to 
papers  of  all  politics  and  all  religions. 
The  local  agents,  on  account  of  their 
presumed  fairness,  and  because  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  des- 
patches before  so  many  readers,  have 
the  run  of  official  records  everywhere, 
often  where  the  ''special"  would  not 
be  tolerated.  The  Qovemment  appre- 
ciates the  power  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Washington  agent  fre- 
quently ihas  his  news  brought  to  him 
by  the  heads  of  the  Departments.  But 
the  Washington  news  is  not  always 
startling.  The  dedaions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Commistioner,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Naval  Constructing  Bu- 
reau, are  matters  that  the  Qovemment 


is  more  interested  in  getting  printed 
everywhere  than  the  public  is  to  read. 
A  waggish  manifolder  once  headed  one 
of  these  documents  with'  the  words, 
"(Government  Advertisement."  Instant- 
ly a  storm  of  questions  came  from  the 
newspaper  offices,  as  to  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  bill.  But  the  edit- 
ors, on  being  informed  that  the  matter 
was  really  telegraphic  news,  for  which 
they  would  be  expected  to  pay  five 
cents  a  word  on  the  next  Saturday, 
printed  it  with  the  other  telegrams, 
leaded,  and  garnished  with  head-lines. 

It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  po- 
litical bias  and  prejudice  did  not  occa- 
sionally crop  out  in  the  twenty  millions 
of  despatches  received  at  this  office 
annually.  Once  or  twice  a-ycar  the 
Democratic  editors  formally  complain 
of  the  radical  complexion  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  news,  and  the  Repub- 
lican editors,  in  their  rgoinder,  have  a 
valid  set-off  in  the  rebel  tone  of  the 
Southem  despatches.  Bear  and  forbear 
is  generally  the  motto,  until  the  inscra- 
table  Pennsylvania  election  comes,  when 
the  Associated  Press  makes  due  amends 
by  imitating  every  body  else  in  electing 
1x>th  tickets  for  a  week  or  so,  until  the 
mail  advices  come  to  hand. 

The  stranger  in  this  office  will  note 
that  the  despatches  from  the  East  come 
early,  and  those  from  the  West  late; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  reflection  forces 
itself  upon  him  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  revolves  castwardly.  The  great 
international  boat-race  at  London,  in 
August  last,  was  completed  at  six 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  AiU  de- 
tails were  printed  here  at  half-past  two. 
The  closing  markets  at  London  and 
Paris,  dated  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
are  invariably  printed  here  before  three ; 
but  the  despatches  from  San  Francisco, 
not  half  so  far  away  as  Paris,  arc  tlie 
last  received  at  night,  and  sometimes  do 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day. 

The  notion  prevalent  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  Associated  Press  is  a  gigan- 
tic moneyed  corporation,  grown  rich  by 
the  sale  of  its  news,  and  that  its  own 
bills  are  met  with  the  profits  received 
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\y  need  scarcely  be  seriously 
The  regular  morning  jour- 
g  the  Associated  Press,  pay 
een  thousand  dollars  each, 
for  the  news-service  of  this 
le  haying  Sunday  editions 
isand.  The  eyening  paper 
•)  pays  about  eight  thou- 
also  the  Poet  and  the  Corn- 
vertiser.  The  money  paid 
r  idea  of  the  proportionate 
news  furnished.  The  eve- 
.  pay  rather  more  than  one 
)  total  bill,  and  receive  four 
le  total  amount  of  news. 
y  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
d-wire,  and  what  scores  of 
cables,  are  pressed  into  the 
J  day  to  satisfy  this  awM 
he  ibnerican  people  for  the 
igence  I  It  is  a  novel  sight 
bhe  d^p^ts,  so  to  s{)eak,  and 
little  aerial  railroad-trains, 
reep  in  at  the  windows, 
ith  news,  now  from  Wash- 
1  from  Chicago,  then  frt>m 
iCany  of  these  despatches 
'ranch  and  other  foreign  Ian- 
my  are  so  condensed  and 
gether  that  they  might  as 
mother  than  a  manifolder ; 
I  "  cipher,"  a  sort  of  abbre- 
uage,  known  only  to  the 
,  where  one  word  stands  ar- 
an  entire  English  sentence ; 
Again,  though  in  open  Eng- 
xxrrapted  and  blundered  by 
-writings  at  repeating  sta- 
B  telegraph  lines,  as  to  be 
itelligiUe.  But  the  mani- 
\  at  nothing.  Foreign  lan- 
il  and  nautical  technicali- 
ilaries  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
rwn  trades  and  profesmons, 
Bd  to  prepare  for  the  print- 
t  a  moment's  notice,  ready 
gaantlet  of  universal  criti- 
e  the  individual  newspaper 
ita  musical  critic,  financial 
porting  editor,  the  details 
Iwttte,  the  price  of  land, 
il  proceedings,  an  obituary, 
c  triumph,  and  a  conflagra- 
<me  within  the  prehendle 


grasp  of  the  manifolder.  Given  an 
Associated  Press  in  1570,  and  the  Shake- 
spearian problem  becomes  easy. 

The  devices  of  the  distant  agent  to 
convey  much  in  little,  and  thereby  in- 
nocently defraud  the  telegraph,  are 
many  of  them  perfect  wonders  of  in- 
vention, and  are  only  matched  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manifolder  in  restoring 
the  words  left  to  his  imagination.  In 
the  despatches,  utening  and  imoming 
mean  this  evening  and  this  morning, 
/a5,  free  on  board,  fteeUs^  as  well  as,  and 
certain  high-sounding  capitals  are  de- 
graded to  York,  Rio,  Orleans,  Bayrcs, 
and  Frisco.  But  the  manifolder  is  not 
always  absolutely  perfect.  Sometimes 
he  neglects  to  expunge  the  economical 
abbreviations  of  the  local  agents,  which 
were  never  designed  to  get  as  far  as  the 
printing-ofi9ces.  Then  conservative  old 
philologists  file  protests  against  the 
creation  of  such  verbs  and  participles 
as  burgled^  exeurted,  xnjuneUd^  inter- 
viewed^ ineendiariedy  sleeting^  and  eonfln- 
grating^  and  the  Associated  Press  is  held 
to  a  rigid  accountability  for  ^*  pouring 
a  stream  of  cold  poison  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  every  morning.**  It  is 
said  the  Americans  have  preserved  many 
old  words  which  the  passion  for  John- 
sonian diction  has  banished  frt)m  con- 
versation in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  are  of  them. 

In  order  to  save  expense,  despatches 
from  remote  cities,  especially  those  by 
the  cables,  are  cut  down  to  mere  hints. 
Notwithstanding  the  columns  of  Euro- 
pean news  printed  every  day,  it  re- 
mained for  a  member  of  the  Association 
itself  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  not  received  an 
average  of  a  hundred  cable  words  a-day 
since  the  cables  were  laid.  Surely, 
after  such  iconoclasm,  it  can  be  a  secret 
no  longer  that  the  two  words  "Vesu- 
vius grows,"  were  once  metamorphosed 
into  the  following 

IMPOKTAXT  intin  raOM  ITALT. 

"London,  March  25. — Telegraphic 
despatches  just  at  hand  from  Naples 
announce  that  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  continu&iily  mcT«^\Ti^  Vo. 
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sioD,  and  proved  itself  in  possession  of 
the  true  jurisprudential  profundity.  By 
an  innocent  fiction  the  local  agent,  who 
usually  sent  a  dozen  despatches  a-day, 
was  enabled  to  send  one  only  by  re- 
garding the  first  elcyen  as  merely  parts 
of  despatches,  signing  each  one  '^  More,'' 
or  '^3Iore  Coming,*'  and  affixing  his 
name  in  full  to  the  twelfth,  at  mid- 
night. The  practice  of  signing  Mort 
still  adheres,  though  the  reason  has 
long  since  vanished:  and  there  is  no 
signature  more  honored  in  the  Associ- 
ated Press  office.  Always  on  the  look- 
out to  guard  against  puff's  and  first-of- 
April  messages,  commonly  known  as 
^' sells,''  this  office  scrutinizes  first  the 
signature,  and  More,  or  More  Coming, 
is  prima  facts  evidence  of  genuineness. 
A  newly-appointed  agent  at  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  who  received  a  despatch  from  New 
York,  chronicling  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  Black  Warrior  in  the  following 
regulation  form:  ''New  York,  80th. 
Black  Warrior  arrived.  More  Coming," 
signalized  his  advent  on  a  new  field  of 
labor  by  startling  the  people  of  his 
quiet  city  with  the  news  that  a  delega- 
tion of  thirty  black  warriors  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  and  mdre  were 
hourly  expected. 

The  regular  Associated  Press  tele- 
grams are  what  would  be  called,  in 
Europe,  ''semi-official."  The  special 
despatch  is  colored  to  suit  th^  particu- 
lar journal,  but  the  press-despatch  is 
strictly  non-partisan,  for  it  goes  to 
papers  of  all  politics  and  all  religions. 
The  local  agents,  on  account  of  their 
presumed  fairness,  and  because  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  des- 
patches before  so  many  readers,  have 
the  run  of  official  records  everywhere, 
often  where  the  "special"  would  not 
be  tolerated.  The  Qovemment  appre- 
ciates the  power  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  Washington  agent  fre- 
quently ihas  his  news  brought  to  him 
by  the  heads  of  the  Departments.  But 
the  Washington  news  is  not  always 
startling.  The  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Commissioner,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Naval  Constructing  Bu- 
reau, are  matters  tliat  the  Qovemment 


is  more  interested  in  getting  printed 
everywhere  than  the  public  is  to  read. 
A  waggish  manifoldcr  once  headed  one 
of  these  documents  with '  the  words, 
"(Government  Advertisement."  Instant- 
ly a  storm  of  questions  came  from  the 
newspaper  offices,  as  to  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  bill.  But  the  edit- 
ors, on  being  informed  that  the  matter 
was  really  telegraphic  news,  for  w^hich 
they  would  be  expected  to  pay  five 
cents  a  word  on  the  next  Saturday, 
printed  it  with  the  other  telegrams, 
leaded,  and  garnished  with  head-lines. 

It  would  certainly  be  strange  if  po- 
litical bias  and  prejudice  did  not  occa- 
sionally crop  out  in  the  twenty  millions 
of  despatches  received  at  this  office 
annually.  Once  or  twice  a-year  the 
Democratic  editors  formally  complain 
of  the  radical  complexion  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  news,  and  the  Repub- 
lican editors,  in  their  rejoinder,  have  a 
valid  set-off  in  the  rebel  tone  of  the 
Southem  despatches.  Bear  and  forbear 
is  generally  the  motto,  until  the  inscra- 
table  Pennsylvania  election  comes,  when 
the  Associated  Press  makes  due  amends 
by  imitating  every  body  else  in  electing 
both  tickets  for  a  week  or  so,  until  the 
mail  advices  come  to  hand. 

The  stranger  in  this  office  will  note 
that  the  despatches  from  the  East  come 
early,  and  those  from  the  West  late; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  rcfiection  forces 
itself  upon  him  that  the  world  is  round, 
and  revolves  eastwardly.  The  great 
international  boat-race  at  London,  in 
August  last,  was  completed  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  f\ill  de- 
tails were  printed  here  at  half-past  two. 
The  closing  markets  at  London  and 
Paris,  dated  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
are  invariably  printed  here  before  three ; 
but  the  despatches  Arom  San  Francisco, 
not  half  so  far  away  as  Paris,  are  the 
last  received  at  night,  and  sometimes  do 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day. 

The  notion  prevalent  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  Associated  Press  is  a  gigan- 
tic moneyed  corporation,  grown  rich  by 
the  sale  of  its  news,  and  that  its  own 
bills  are  met  with  the  profits  received 
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I,  need  scarcely  be  seriously 
The  regular  morning  jour- 
[g  the  Associated  Press,  pay 
;een  thousand  dollars  each, 
for  the  news-service  of  this 
le  hayiog  Sunday  editions 
isand.  The  evening  paper 
m)  pays  about  eight  thou* 
also  the  Fott  and  the  Cam' 
tertiser.  The  money  paid 
r  idea  of  the  proportionate 
news  furnished.  The  eve- 
\  pay  rather  more  than  one 
)  total  bill,  and  receive  four 
16  total  amount  of  news. 
y  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
id-wire,  and  what  scores  of 
^bles,  are  pressed  into  the 
J  day  to  satisfy  this  awM 
;lie  American  people  for  the 
igence  I  It  is  a  novel  sight 
the  d^p^ts,  so  to  speak,  and 
I  little  aerial  railroad-trains, 
reep  in  at  the  windows, 
ith  news,  now  from  Wash- 
a  from  Chicago,  then  frt>m 
Hany  of  these  despatches 
Ve&ch  and  other  foreign  lan- 
tny  are  so  condensed  and 
gether  that  they  might  as 
mother  than  a  manifolder ; 
i  "  cipher,"  a  sort  of  abbre- 
:uage,  known  only  to  the 
f  where  one  word  stands  ar- 
an  entire  English  sentence ; 
■gain,  though  in  open  Eng- 
mrmpted  and  blundered  by 
-writings  at  repeating  sta- 
e  telegraph  lines,  as  to  be 
iteUigible.  But  the  mani- 
I  at  nothing.  Foreign  lan- 
il  and  nautical  tedmicali- 
steries  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
Kwn  trades  and  professions, 
ed  to  prepare  for  the  print- 
i  ft  moment's  notice,  ready 
gauntlet  of  universal  criti- 
te  the  individual  newspaper 
its  musical  critic,  financial 
sporting  editor,  the  details 
Iwttte,  the  price  of  land, 
al  proceedings,  an  obituary, 
ic  triumph,  and  a  conflagra- 
me  within  the  prehenrale 


grasp  of  the  manifolder.  Given  an 
Associated  Press  in  1570,  and  the  Shake- 
spearian problem  becomes  easy. 

The  devices  of  the  distant  agent  to 
convey  much  in  little,  and  thereby  in- 
nocently defraud  the  telegraph,  are 
many  of  them  perfect  wonders  of  in- 
vention, and  are  only  matched  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manifolder  in  restoring 
the  words  left  to  his  imagination.  In 
the  despatches,  teeming  and  imoming 
mean  this  evening  and  this  morning, 
/a5,  free  on  board,  neeUSy  as  well  as,  and 
certain  high-sounding  capitals  are  de- 
graded to  York,  Rio,  Orleans,  Bayrcs, 
and  Frisco.  But  the  manifolder  is  not 
always  absolutely  perfect.  Sometimes 
he  neglects  to  expunge  the  economical 
abbreviations  of  the  local  agents,  which 
were  never  designed  to  get  as  far  as  the 
printing-ofi9ces.  Then  conservative  old 
philologists  file  protests  against  the 
creation  of  such  verbs  and  participles 
08  burgled^  exeurted,  injuneUd^  inter- 
viewed^ ineendiariedj  sleeting^  and  confla- 
grating, and  the  Associated  Press  is  held 
to  a  rigid  accountability  for  **  pouring 
a  stream  of  cold  poison  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  every  morning."  It  is 
said  the  Americans  have  preserved  many 
old  words  which  the  passion  for  John- 
sonian diction  has  banished  from  con- 
versation in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  are  of  them. 

In  order  to  save  expense,  despatches 
from  remote  cities,  especially  those  by 
the  cables,  are  cut  down  to  mere  hints. 
Notwithstanding  the  colunms  of  Euro- 
pean news  printed  every  day,  it  re- 
mained for  a  member  of  the  Association 
itself  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
Associated  Press  had  not  received  an 
average  of  a  hundred  cable  words  a-day 
since  the  cables  were  laid.  Surely, 
after  such  iconoclasm,  it  can  be  a  secret 
no  longer  that  the  two  words  "Vesu- 
vius grows,"  were  once  metamorphosed 
into  the  following 

IMPOKTAXT  KBWf  ROM  ITALY. 

"London,  March  25.  —  Telegraphic 
despatches  just  at  hand  from  Naples 
announce  that  the  eruption  of  MotxtiI 
Vesuvius  is  contlnu&iily  meie«A\Ti^  Vn 
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power  and  grandeur.  Beep  rambling 
sounds,  like  detonating  thunder,  are 
constantly  heard,  and  the  affrighted  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood  are  flee- 
ing to  places  of  safety.  A  dense  yol- 
ume  of  smoke  is  rising  fh>m  the  crater, 
visible  a  hundred  miles  away.  The 
ashes  and  dust  fall  in  clouds,  and  at 
night  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flames,  re- 
flected in  the  calm  bay,  impart  to  sur- 
rounding objects  a  ghastly  and  sombre 
aspect/'     • 

Enthusiasts  may  praise  the  musical 
Italian,  the  facile  French,  and  the  mijes- 
tic  Spanish,  but  the  Associated  Press 
has  demonstrated  that  the  copious  £ng- 
Ush  is  also  the  language  of  brevity. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  this  was  a 
mere  frolic  of  the  manifolder.  Though 
the  mail-dates  received  subsequently 
sustained  the  florid  description,  he  was 
reprimanded,  but  escaped  much  easier 
than  his  companion,  who  headed  one 
of  the  stereotyped  despatches  from 
General  McClellan's  army,  '*A11  quiet 
on  the  Potomac,'*  with  the  words  I>eu$ 
nobis  hoc  otium  fecit,  EIb  was  discharged 
as  incorrigible. 

The  strangest  freaks  of  lightning 
occur  in  the  telegraph  ofllces.  The  jubi- 
lant telegraph  persists  in  having  doubt- 
ed douhUdy  being  Mn^,  mediate  medi- 
tate^  com  cotn,  and  nine  none,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  names  Waverley, 
Binghamton,  Owego,  and  Ithaca  were 
ever  carried  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
home  in  a  telegram  without  violence  to 
their  orthography.  Such  errors  as 
these  the  experienced  manifolder  cor- 
rects at  a  glance ;  but  there  are  times 
when  the  telegraph  surpasses  itself  and 
reduces  him  to  his  wit's  end.  This 
was  the  case  when  the  steamer  '*  Cena  " 
was  announced  at  a  southern  port  The 
manifolder  knew  there  was  none  such. 
But  what  should  it  be  ?  After  ransack- 
ing shipping-lists,  and  cudgdling  his 
brains  to  no  purpose,  as  a  last  resort  he 
wrote  down  the  telegraphic  characters 

for  "  Ccna,"    thus,  -  -  -    -    — ^ 

and  saw  they  were  precisely  those  that 
would  be  used  to  write  Lma  ;  and  that 
was  the  answer  to  the  puizle.  In  this 
way  are  corrected  tlie  mistakes  of  care- 


less telegraph  operators,  made,  perhaps, 
a  thousand  miles  away,  and  perpetuated 
at  every  repeating  station.  So  long  as 
these  mistakes  are  huge  blunders,  not 
much  harm  can  come  from  them.  But 
occasionally  they  are  insidious,  and  no 
amount  of  watchfulness  can  detect  them. 
A  recent  despatch  from  Omaha  con- 
tained the  words,  "  Company  Fifth  U. 
S.  Infantry  attacked  by  Indians  on 
plains.  All  scalped."  It  was  a  pretty 
serious  matter,  but  the  despatch  was 
plain  enough.  While  the  manifolder 
was  copying  it,  and  reflecting  on  the 
affliction  it  must  carry  to  a  thousand 
hearthstones  (if  he  ever  have  time  for 
such  reflections),  another  despatch  came 
to  hand,  reading:  ^^ Chicago.  Correc- 
tion. In  our  Omaha,  for  scalped  read 
escaped^  and  peace  flowed  into  his 
soul. 

The  bustling  manifolding-room  con- 
tains, also,  the  bureaus  of  the  provin- 
cial papers,  which  depend  upon  the 
Associated  Press  for  their  supply  of 
news.  The  country  journals  are  group- 
ed together,  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical positions,  in  order  that  the 
despatches  may  be  distributed  more 
conveniently  and  expeditiously.  The 
groups  are  called  the  Western  press,  the 
Eastern  press,  the  Philadelphia  press, 
the  State  press,  the  Boston  press,  the 
Southern  press,  the  Far  Southern  press, 
&C.  Each  of  these  organizations  has 
reporters  in  the  manifolding-room,  night 
and  day,  who  have  access  to  all  the 
Associated  Press  news,  and  who  send 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  likely  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  people  of  their  respect- 
ive sections.  As  fast  as  they  compile 
their  reports,  they  forward  them  to  the 
telegraph  office  by  the  elevated  railway- 
route  before  mentioned,  duly  directed 
'^  State  press,"  or  *^  Southern  press,"  as 
the  case  may  be,  when  their  responsi- 
bility ends,  and  that  of  the  telegraph 
begins.  Let  the  State  press  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  telegraph  performs  the  dis- 
tributing service.  Ascertain  spedfled 
hours,  convenient  alike  for  the  telegraph 
and  the  particular  editions  of  the  news- 
papers to  be  served,  the  operator,  with 
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alation  of  Mb  magic  key, 
;he  newB  simaltaneously  to 
rie,  Hudson,  Albany,  Troy, 
cose,  Aaborn,  Elmira,  Owego, 
n,  Rome,  Oswego,  Rochester, 
»,  New  York,  to  Rutland  and 
,  Vermont,  and  to  Scranton, 
la.  These  stations  are  not 
same  wire,  nor  on  the  same 
:  by  a  certain  combination, 
Ajnericaninvention  called  the 
repeater,  they  are  brought  so 
id  the  news  might  be  sent  to 
.  offices  as  easily  as  to  one. 

groups  are  served  in  like 
Uit  it  must  not  be  supposed 
ted  Press  supplies  these  ot- 

only.  They  are  the  chief- 
ly; but  despatches  are  sent 
to  London,  and  thence  all 
e;  to  Hayana  and  through- 

and  on  steamer-days  sum- 
forwarded  to  Aspinwall, 
ued  whererer  there  are  tele- 
CSentral  and  South  America, 
en  re-sent  from  Panama  to 
jid  New  Zealand.  The  Ban 
igent,  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
I  home  and  European  news 
-gleaners  at  the  Sandwich 
China,  Japan,  &c  It  would 
more  difficult  to  tell  where 
ited  Press  news    does   not 

the  comer  of  the  manifold- 
itill  another  little  railroad- 
B  ready  to  trundle  messages 
treet,  diagonally  to  the  Com- 
fWB  Department  This  new 
snres  attention  for  a  moment, 
can  prices  of  stocks,  bonds, 
e  have  always  been  regulated 
irt  by  those  of  London  and 

The  merchant  who  receives 
vices  is  enabled  to  forestall 
larket.  Ever  since  the  cele- 
incial  achievement  of  the 
I,  which  their  first  knowl- 
i  result  of  Waterloo  rendered 
esize  to  get  ahead  in  matters 
kely  to  affect  markets  has 
;rown  to  be  a  monstrous  evil, 
1  the  door  to  all  manner  of 

False  news,  fraudulent  quo- 


tations, and  stock-jobbing  **  despatches,*^ 
to  deceive  and  defhtud,  were  circulated 
every  day,  and  the  subordinates  of  the 
telegraph  and  press  made  to  run  a  terri- 
ble gauntlet  of  temptation  to  prove 
false  to  their  trusts.  Partly  to  correct 
this  evil,  and  partly  to  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue,  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  telegraph  formed  a  copartner- 
ship for  making  all  commercial  news, 
immediately  on  its  receipt  and  before 
publication,  the  property  of  the  public 
everywhere.  The  Association,  on  its 
part,  ftimishes  its  commercial  and  im- 
portant general  news  despatches,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign,  and  the  tele- 
graph* distributes  them,  at  a  trifling 
cost,  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possi- 
ble throughout  the  Union.  But  this 
system,  while  it  erects  a  bulwark  against 
fraud  and  stratagem  for  the  business 
community,  is  not  without  one  slight 
disadvantage.  Four  fifths  of  all  Euro- 
pean despatches  are  commercial  in  their 
character.  But  an  Associated  Press 
cable-telegram  carries  the  prices  of  fifty 
staple  articles,  and  which,  by  this  dis- 
tributing process,  must  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  wants  of  every  business 
man  in  America.  The  three  cables  are 
not  crowded,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
for  twenty  years  to  come.  "  Multiply- 
ing the  facilities  "  may  be  a  tHfle  over- 
done, as  any  company  which  lays  a  new 
cable  within  that  time  will  probably 
find  to  its  cost  Consequently  this 
doubling  up,  whereby  one  commercial 
despatch  serves  the  turn  of  the  whole 
American  continent,  cannot  but  make 
great  inroads  on  the  private  revenue  of 
the  cable  companies. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  one  would 
think  the  interests  of  the  Associated 
Press  antipodal  to  those  of  the  tele- 
graph— that  a  system  which  saves  six 
sevenths  of  a  sum  to  the  one  must  ne- 
cessarily lose  it  to  the  other.  But  the 
press  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  tele- 
graphs. In  1866  the  telegraphic  service 
of  combined  continental  Europe,  for 
despatches  of  all  sorts,  press,  social,  and 
commercial,  aggregated  less  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  words. 
In  that  year  the  Amcncaxi  hctsr^'^^^^t^ 
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paid  one  domestic  telegraphic  company 
alone  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  for  three 
hundred  millions  of  Trords;  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  immense  mass  was 
sent  at  night,  after  business  hours,  when 
the  telegraph  lines  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  occupied  at  all.  If  there  were 
no  such  organization  as  the  Associated 
Press,  the  individual  papers  could  not 
bear  the  enormous  expense  of  the  news 
that  is  now  published  every  day ;  and 
if  they  could,  the  telegraphic  systems 
of  the  world  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  it  Consequently  the  mails  would 
supersede  the  telegraph  as  a  transmit- 
ting medium,  except  in  great  emergen- 
cies; journalistic  enterprise  wotild  be 
no  more  marked  in  America  than  it  is 
in  Germany,  and  we  should  soon  cease 
to  have  six  newspapers  to  any  other 
country^s  one,  as  now.  This  associated 
system,  then,  is  in  strict  keeping  with 
our  national  institutions;  for,  while  it 
may  operate  harshly  in  isolated  cases, 
its  tendency  is  to  bring  the  news  within 
the  reach  of  all,  to  foster  cheap  news- 


papers, and  thus  promote  the  cause  of 
general  education. 

The  most  grateful  words  to  the  mani- 
folder  are  "Good-night."  Good-night 
is  the  signal  for  closing  the  reports  un- 
til the  next  day,  and  is  understood 
wherever  there  are  telegraphs  or  news- 
papers. The  western  news  is  all  sifted 
through  the  hands  of  the  agent  at  Cleve- 
land, which  is  one  of  the  great  news  re- 
peating stations.  No  southern  news 
can  reach  the  agency  without  first  com- 
ing to  the  Washington  agent.  When 
these  agents,  therefore,  telegraph  their 
"  good-nights  "  to  this  office,  which  they 
usually  do  from  one  to  four  o^clock  in 
the  morning,  the  day^s  work  is  consid- 
ered done,  and  the  welcome  words  are 
quickly  caught  up  and  sent  along  the 
gleaming  wires  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  mani  folders,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  hearts,  write  them  at  the 
foot  of  their  last  item  to  the  news- 
papers, and  editors,  reporters,  composi- 
tors, pressmen,  swell  the  long  chorus  of 
praise  to  Good-night. 


••■ 


LOVE  IN  FIJI. 


MY  EABLT  UTS  AMONG  THE  CANinBALS. 


[A  singular  chance  has  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  present  editor  the  manuscript  of  the 
narratire  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  public.  It  describes,  perhaps  too  graphically  for 
the  most  artistic  effect,  some  of  the  atrocities  which  the  writer  saw  among  the  savages  who 
were  the  companions  of  his  youth.  Tct  It  seems  undesirable  to  detract  from  its  value  as  a 
record  of  an  extraordinary  experience ;  and  the  story  is  therefore  published  without  excis- 
ions. Its  editor  especially  desires  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  pictures  drawn  in  the 
following  account,  and  would  refer  the  reader,  if  any  additional  confirmation  be  needed,  to 
the  pages  of  Williams*  **  History  of  the  F^i  Islands,"  where  customs  not  less  atrocious  than 
those  described  in  the  following  pages  are  set  forth. — ^T.  M.  C] 


The  circumstances  which  I  am  about 
to  relate  are  not  tho  offspring  of  an  idle 
fancy.  They  are  the  record  of  an  ex- 
perience as  rare,  perhaps,  as  any  that  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  Anglo- 
Saxon  during  the  present  century ;  and 
I  address  myself  to  the  task  of  rdating 
them  in  the  consciousness  that  I  am 
record  what  has  never  yet  been 
ibed. 
m  in  the  South  Seas,  of  Eng- 


lish parents,  who  were  then  residing  in 
the  Tonga  group.  During  my  child- 
hood and  youth  my  life  was  indeed  a 
strange  one;  for  it  partook  in  almost 
equal  proportions  of  the  savage  and  of 
the  civilized  element.  I  was  borne  along 
like  a  skiff  at  the  meeting  of  contend- 
ing waters,  and  floated  now  in  tho  pure 
and  now  in  the  turbid  stream. .  As  I 
look  back  upon  the  life  so  strangely 
divided  between  conflicting  conditions. 
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Chnstian  culture  and  the  last 
)  of  cannibalism  itself,  I  am 
to  record  some  of  the  circnm- 
1  which  I  was  involved  by  their 
Bm,  and  to  confess  experiences 
strange,  and  sometimes  crimi- 
I  make  their  memory  a  mixture 
with  a  poetic  dream, 
ig  back  over  a  subsequent  peri- 
llege-training,  of  English  and 
ican  life,  I  sometimes  doubt 
I  was  not,  during  my  boyhood, 
ily  a  savage  at  heart  than  a 
'  tender  culture.  The  adven- 
my  early  life,  though  I  have 
ned  to  regard  them  as  in  large 
icessary  result  of  fated  circum- 
md  on  that  account  admitting 
Ain  palliation,  were  yet  often 
racter  so  dark  and  terrible  that 
roided,  heretofore,  to  give  them 
icity,  and  have  even  refhiined 
iking  of  them  in  the  presence 
at  a  few  intimate  friends.  The 
on,  however,  upon  whom  the 
'  the  following  facts  would  be 
»  inflict  pain,  has  now  passed 
Since  her  death,  in  the  early 
the  present  year,  I  have  no 
it  that  any  one  survived  who 
ladly  forget  the  occurrences  I 
t  to  relate, — fragments  of  an 
»  that  in  all  probability  has 
tUow  in  any  time  or  country, 
s  whose  memory  extends  to  a 
w  years  earlier  than  the  com- 
nt  of  the  present  generation 
icmber  the  first  establishment 
nglish  mission  upon  the  Fiji 
My  parents  were  members  of 
sion,  which  was  an  offshoot 
)  already  established  in  the 
slands.  In  this  neighboring 
ey  had  been  living  for  sixteen 
id  there,  under  the  shadow  of 
nut-trees,  I  was  bom,  soon  after 
val  upon  missionary  ground, 
t  that  something  of  the  wild- 
kvage  life  was  instilled  into  my 
the  very  scenery  and  atmo- 
f  these  islands.  Their  wild 
heir  incessant  splendor  of  surf 
ned  like  sunny  fire  upon  the 
r  in  firont  of  my  father's  house. 


their  deep  jungles  filled  with  aromatic 
ferns  and  riotous  luxuriance  of  all  de- 
licious green,  their  dewy  glades,  their 
wonderful  starlight  over  all  in  thetropv. 
cal  nights, — all  of  these  beckoned  me 
"  into  the  breathing  wood,"  and  drew 
me  away  fh>m  the  little  domestic  circle 
and  the  kind  influences  of  home.  My 
father,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Wes- 
leyan  circles  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  zealous  missionaries  that  ever  left 
English  ground,  was  constantly  called 
by  arduous  duties  away  fh>m  home; 
while  my  mother  was  equally  busied  in 
the  care  of  native  schools.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  I  found  a  continual 
opportunity  to  indulge  my  love  of  wild 
sports  and  of  out-of-door  life,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  field,  water,  woml, 
and  mountain,  to  a  degree  almost  un- 
known in  countries  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion and  a  bleaker  climate.  I  knew 
every  plant  upon  the  island-hills,  every 
fastness  of  its  clifb,  every  secret  of  its 
valleys,  every  passage  in  its  reefs  or 
subterranean  cave  in  its  wave-lashed 
shores. 

But  this  knowledge  involved  an  equal 
intimacy  with  the  savage  natives  of 
Tonga.  With  them  I  indulged  to  the 
utmost, — ^but  not  always,  as  may  be 
supposed,  with  my  parents'  knowledge, 
— my  naturally  adventurous  tasters.  I 
went  on  long  expeditions  with  the  chicf- 
ish  lads  and  young  men  among  the  re- 
moter hills,  which  they  and  I  believed 
to  be  enchanted,  in  search  of  flowers 
and  of  sweet-smelling  nuts  to  decorate 
the  grass  temples  of  their  gods ;  I  knew 
their  language,  at  that  time,  even  better 
thah  the  English,  though  the  latter  was 
the  only  tongue  allowed  to  be  spoken 
in  my  other's  family ;  and  I  was  equal- 
ly familiar  with  all  the  traditions,  su- 
perstitions, and  religious  observances  of 
the  Tongans.  I  well  remember  secretly 
worshipping,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  their  idols, — an  ugly  image 
of  wicker-work,  plaited  around  a  gro- 
tesquely-carved block  of  thetma^  or  bas- 
tard sandal-work,  that  bore  such  a  re- 
semblance to  humanity  as  a  gargoyle  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  may  be  supposed  to 
bear  to  an  authentic  demoiv. 
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In  this  misdemeanor  I  was  more  than 
once  detected  by  my  parents,  and  suf- 
fered punishment  for  sacrilege;  yet, 
though  a  mere  child  at  the  time  this 
occurred,  I  remember  feeling  a  certain 
injured  sensation,  as  of  religious  mar- 
tyrdom, while  under  castigation ;  and 
punishment  only  tended  to  confirm  me, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heathen  church. 
Thenceforward  I  led  a  double  life,  out- 
wardly conforming  to  the  civilized  pre- 
cepts of  home,  while  at  heart  1  was  large- 
ly in  sympathy  with  the  savages ;  and 
in  spite  of  my  parents*  precautions  I 
found  frequent  opportmiities  to  slip 
away  and  join  in  the  games,  festivities, 
and  ceremonials  of  the  natives.  But  I 
must  not  pause  to  describe  more  than  a 
single  incident  of  the  Tongan  days. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  I  had  gone 
out  "  surf-playing  "  with  a  company  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  Tongan  youths  of  the 
higher  rank.  The  young  men  and  girls 
of  the  chiefish  families  are  exclusive  in 
their  fellowships,  and  seldom  indulge  in 
sports  or  games  except  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  their  own  eaaU,  I  enjoyed 
the  questionable  privilege  of  that  fel- 
lowship, however,  on  account  of  my 
foreign  blood;  for  the  Tongans  hold 
the  whites  in  much  esteem  as  nganga 
atamai,  skilled  or  dexterous  foreigners ; 
reverencing  their  mechanical  skill,  it 
must  be  confessed,  much  more  than 
their  civilization,  their  philosophy,  or 
their  religion.  Our  party  was  gambol- 
ling, as  if  natives  of  the  element,  in  the 
tumbling  surf  which  breaks  upon  the 
reefs  of  Yavau ;  all  was  going  merrily, 
and  the  shouts  of  our  company  rang 
out  loudly  above  the  noise  of  the  break- 
ers, as  we  indulged  in  contests  of  speed 
in  swimming,  or  of  endurance  in  div- 
ing, or,  poised  upon  the  glittering  crest 
of  the  billow,  rushed  shoreward  at  race- 
horse speed  upon  the  eurf-board. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  sight  that  made  my 
flushed  limbs  turn  cold  with  a  sudden 
chill, — a  glistening  fin,  cutting  through 
the  smooth,  undulating  surface  of  the  bil- 
low a  few  yards  seaward,  and  approach- 
ing our  party  swiftly  and  silently — a 
slate-colored  sharp  fin,  rounded  like  the 
head  of  a  razor-blade,  the  edge  of  it 


cutting  its  way  straight  toward  us  with- 
out a  ripple. 

It  was  the  white  shark, — ^the  most 
voracious  and  terrible  variety  of  his 
species. 

I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
Auioe!  te  manof  Autcef  te  manof 
("  Alas  1  the  shark  I  the  shark  I  ")  and 
struck  out  vigorously  for  the  shore, 
kicking  my  heels  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  I  swam.  The  rest  of  the 
company  followed  my  example ;  for  the 
shark  is  essentially  a  coward,  and  will 
not  attack  a  swimmer  as  long  as  he 
splashes  the  water  actively. 

But  one  of  our  company,  a  girl  of 
about  my  own  age,  my  favorite  play- 
mate, had  not  received  any  warning  of 
the  enemy^s  approach.  She  dove,  the 
instant  before  I  gave  the  alarm,  to  es- 
cape the  ardent  pursuit  of  one  of  the 
native  youths;  for  the  aquatic  sports 
of  the  Islanders  involved  a  degree  of 
license  which  will  not  bear  too  minute 
a  description.  She  went  under  like  a 
water- fowl,  and  disappeared  from  him 
at  the  instant  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
come his  captive ;  but  she  escaped  for 
the  moment,  only  to  be  singled  out  as 
the  object  of  a  more  terrible  chase. 

The  shark  turned  his  course  toward 
Melclina — this  was  the  name  of  the  un- 
happy girl — and  pursued  her,  as,  all 
unconscious,  she  was  still  swinuning 
rapidly  under  water  toward  the  shore. 
I  saw  the  shark^s  fin  disappear  fh>m  the 
surface,  and  knew  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  his  approach.  I  dove  instantly, 
hoping  to  see  her  under  water,  to  touch 
her  lithe  body,  and  warn  her  of  the  dan- 
ger before  it  was  too  late. 

I  knew  that  she  must  be  within  a  few 
yards  of  me ;  but  I  could  not  sec  her, 
the  agitation  of  the  water  at  the  mo- 
ment being  such  as  to  disperse  the  light, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  the  sight 
to  penetrate  more  than  two  fathoms  in 
any  direction. 

In  spite  of  the  terrible  excitement  of 
the  moment,  I  did  not  lose  presence  of 
mind.  Instantly  I  dove  a  fathom  deep- 
er, and  reached  the  jagged  surface  of 
the  coral  reef;  I  broke  from  it,  lacer- 
ating my  hands  in  the  powerful  effort, 


LoYB  ur  Fin. 


I  firagmenta  of  the  mushroom 
ch  abounds  in  these  waters, 
k.  tbem  sharply  together,  giv- 
ignal  by  which  the  Tongan 
nmmdcate  with  each  other 
ler  water.  I  knew  that  the 
»ugh  entirely  inaadible  above 
aid  be  conyeyed  with  great 
o  a  considerable  distance  be- 
BiirGu».  In  far  less  time  than 
•  read  the  account  of  it,  I  had 
signal,  with  two  rapid  clicks 
3legraphic  signal  for  the  letter 
3  to  the  surlkce  of  the  water  1  ^ 
seated  this  signal,  employing 
rength  of  a  muscular  pair  of 
ladow  passed  orer  me,  dark- 
broad,  fan-like  beams  of  snn- 
aow  poured  down  into  the  sea. 
d  upward, 
he  shark  1 

ed  oyer  me  like  a  flying  spear, 
r  intimidated  by  the  sharp 
)f  the  coral  in  my  hands — a 
.t  he  had  neyer  heard  before. 
w  that  he  was  in  swift  pursuit 
lutifiil  playmate. 
>ed  the  corals,  and  rose-^for 
i  was  now  almost  spent — ^to 
e  of  the  water. 

apanions  were  by  this  time 
ftpid  way  toward  the  land, 
dd  splashing  Ihriously.  But 
lad  not  yet  appeared.  Had 
y  fallen  a  prey  to  this  mon- 
ayening  deyil  of  the  sea  f 
i  for  bfeath.  But,  in  a  few 
he  glossy  black  head  of  the 
i  sprang  aboye  the  surface  of 
hardly  &rther  from  me  than 
ioigth. 

ok  the  brine  from  her  curls, 
sparkled.  She  drew  a  long 
d  cried, 

»fa/" — **  I  haye  escaped  him! 
award  after  diying,  and  put 
le  track!'' 

speaking  of  the  sayage,  not 
re  terrible  enemy,  of  whi<di,  as 
lew  nothing. 

:lancing  shoreward,  she  saw 

company  in  flight,  and  beat- 

ine  with  thdr  feet    She  tum- 

me :  my  face  was  as  ghastly 


as  death.  The  danger  flashed  upon  her 
at  once,  and  something  of  its  terror  was 
reflected  in  hers,  as  I  gasped  out : 

"  The  shark ! — the  shark  is  after  you  I 
Swim  for  your  life ! " 

All  this  passed  in  an  instant;  and, 
in  the  same  second,  we  saw  the  bine 
dorsal  fin  of  the  shark  at  Melelina^s  side. 
Quick  as  lightning,  before  we  could  cry 
out,  he  turned  and  seized  her. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  dread  fUl  mo- 
ment. Her  face,  just  now  so  smiling, 
was  instantly  drawn  with  sharp  pain.  A 
shriek  of  agony  rent  the  air.  8ho  threw 
her  hands  wildly  toward  me,  and  imme- 
diately the  water  around  her  turned  a 
frightful  crimson.  The  poor  girl  moaned 
a  few  times  in  my  arms,  and  died,  mur- 
muring a  few  words  of  the  prayer  that 
the  missionaries  had  taught  her  Q^E  tau 
matau  Atua  /  "— "  Our  Father  I  '^ 

I  bore  the  body  part  of  the  way  to 
the  shore;  a  broad  track  of  crimson 
marked  our  path  as  I  swam.  Those  of 
the  company  who  had  first  reached  the 
shore,  hastily  pushed  off  a  canoe  and 
came  out  to  us,  beating  the  water  with 
their  paddles  to  scare  away  the  shark. 
But  he,  apparently  sated  with  a  single 
life,  did  not  follow  us  farther.  Tbey 
met  us  near  the  landing,  for  we  were 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  when  the  shark  attacked  us ;  and, 
upon  arriving  with  the  still  warm  body 
of  Melelina,  the  whole  village  came 
down  to  the  seaside,  with  branches  of 
the  mourning-tree  (diloy  a  variety  of 
Chlophyllum),  and  uttered  those  loud 
and  doleful  wails  with  which  all  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  are  accustomed  to 
mourn  the  dead.  ♦  »  » 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  further 
upon  the  adventures,  varied  and  excit- 
ing as  they  were,  which  filled  up  my 
boyish  years.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  ha<l  become 
quite  identified  in  feeling  with  these 
natives,  and  was  accustomed  to  spend 
at  least  a  half  of  my  time  in  their  com- 
pany. As  the  Tongans  were  a  kindly, 
indolent  race,  they  displayed  no  traits 
that  alarmed  me,  or  caused  me  to  shrink 
fh)m  their  society;  but  the  habits  of 
intimacy  with  savage  \\£Q^\Ac^\>Ctk&Ti 
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acquired  were  to  lead  me,  in  another 
group,  into  the  darker  scenes  which  I 
am  about  to  describe.  Would  that  the 
memories  of  my  early  years  included 
nothing  but  the  record  of  those  com- 
paratively innocent  days  spent  upon  the 
Tonga  Islands  I 

Few  persons,  except  those  who  aro 
familiar  with  the  missionary  enterprises 
of  the  South  Pacific,  are  aware  that  the 
Fiji  Islanders  are  the  most  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  the  most  open  and 
undisguised  in  their  ferocity,  of  all 
Polynesian  tribes.  It  was  among  this 
sanguinary  people,  with  whom  canni- 
balism was  a  public  and  frequent  cus- 
tom, a  settled  national  institution,  that 
my  lot  was  now  to  be  cast. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  my  parents  were 
detached  from  the  Tongan  mission,  and 
sent  as  pioneers  to  the  F^i  Islands. 

I  need  not  detail  the  breaking  up  of 
our  household,  the  parting  frt>m  Tonga, 
the  long  and  comfortless  sea-voyage. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  reached  our 
new  home  in  safety,  and  took  up  our 
abode  upon  the  lovely  island  of  Lakera- 
ba,  one  of  the  most  eastward  of  the  seven- 
ty-four inhabited  islands  which  compose 
the  Fiji  group.  Many  and  earnest  were 
the  injunctions  of  my  parents  to  avoid, 
in  future,  the  society  of  the  savages. 
They  painted  in  vivid  terms  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  result,  not  only 
to  my  character,  but  even  to  my  life, 
should  I  continue  such  habits  of  inti- 
macy as  I  hod  formed  with  the  gen- 
tle Tongan  Islanders — a  wholly  difler- 
ent  people — ^with  a  race  so  wild  and 
sanguinary  as  the  Fijis. 

I  heard  them  with  mingled  incredu- 
lity and  apprehension.  The  latter  feel- 
ing was  considerably  heightened,  when 
an  old  retainer  of  my  father's  family,  a 
Tongan,  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
many  years  before  upon  Vulanga,  one 
of  the  Fiji  islands,  and  who  had  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  from  a  cruel  cap- 
tivity, assured  me  that  the  Fijian  can- 
nibals were  especially  fond  of  the  flesh 
of  young  lads.  They  had  been  known, 
continued  he,  to  devour,  even  after  the 
larder  had  been  amply  provided  with 
maturer  victims  slain  in  war,  boys  of 


tender  age,  as  delicate  appetizers  at 
some  great  religious  or  state  festival; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  said  my  inform- 
ant, they  had  even  kidnapped  the  child 
of  a  foreign  resident,  much  upon  my 
own  years,  and  served  him  up  as  a  side- 
dish. 

I  had  not  then  heard  the  pleasantries 
of  Sydney  Smith  about  "cold-baked 
missionary  upon  the  side-board,"  or 
of  his  parting  wish,  expressed  to  a 
controversial  young  minister  who  was 
setting  out  for  some  cannibal  country, 
**  I  hope  that  you  will  not  disagree  with 
the«man  who  cats  you."  My  early  im- 
pr^ons  of  cannibalism,  derived  from 
savages,  were  not,  in  consequence,  tem- 
pered by  the  grotesque  or  humorous; 
they  were  impressions  of  unmitigated 
horror.  Yet,  I  should  confess  that  an 
uneasy  curiosity  mingled  with  my  dread, 
and  that  I  was  not  without  a  certain 
anxiety  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  some- 
thing of  the  sanguinary  practices  against 
which  I  was  so  earnestly  warned.  Civ- 
ilization, in  the  person  of  my  parents, 
pointed  in  one  direction ;  paganism  drew 
me  in  another. 

It  was  in  October  that  our  lit- 
tle company  landed  upon  the  white 
sand-beach  of  Lakemba.  This  island 
contained  a  population  of  about  5,000, 
composed  in  part  of  immigrant  Ton- 
gans,  who  had  three  settlements  upon 
it.  Though  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
in  circumference,  it  presented  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  tropical 
scenery  of  the  South  Seas.  Conical 
hills,  clothed  with  a  drapery  of  tlie 
most  luxuriant  verdure,  and  fringed 
with  heavy  forests,  in  which  birds  of 
Paradise  and  innumerable  parroquets  of 
the  most  brilliant  plumage  were  con- 
stantly flashing  to  and  fro — fantastic 
turrets  of  volcanic  rock — vast  crags  that 
stood  sentinels  over  smiling  valleys— 
mountain-peaks  carved  and  rent  by  geo- 
logic forces  into  the  most  fantastic  ou^ 
lines — native  villages  perched  upon  clifls 
which  seemed  even  more  inaccessible 
than  the  mountain«built  cities  and  mon- 
asteries of  the  Apennines — deep  and 
rocky  ravines  through  which  the  moun- 
tain-streams brawled  and  spattered,  glit- 
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¥m  their  precipitouB  channelB, 
ing  headlong  over  the  steep 
he  cli£&,  to  fall  in  foamy  cata- 
ese  are  but  a  few  of  the  fea- 
Lch  lent  their  charm  to  these 
How  can  I  describe  their  ex- 
id  romantic  beauty  1  Nor  were 
'  features  of  tropical  landscape 

here  were  broad  belts  of  co- 
ees,  with  their  feathery  plumes 
the  shore;  the  terraced  plan- 
r  the  broad-leayed  taro-plant 
above  another  upon  the  hill- 
,d  masses  of  stately  palms  ap- 
mong  thickets  of  the  quaint 
-tree,  which  sent  down  its  stout 
»ts  in  such  proftision  from  its 
d  limbs,  that  they  sometimes 
the  office  of  the  original  root, 
Tee  derived  its  entire  support 
se  props  or  shores,  while  its 
owers  filled  the  air  with  a 
ragnmce;  or  the  bread-fruit 
red  darkly  among  the  more 
f^reens  of  the  island  flora,  pro- 
apward  its  largo-leaved  and 
irer  of  foliage,  as  a  dense  cumn* 
L  seems  to  pour  itself  into  the 
air.  The  forests  were  draped 
dbing  vines;  and  one  variety 
,  a  gigantic  woody  creeper, 
itself,  like  a  boa-constrictor, 
the  sturdiest  trunks,  finally 
g  their  life  in  its  embrace— 
I  of  arrested  national  growth 
J  ardent  grasp  of  nature.  But 
hoi^ht,  as  I  gazed  upon  this 
conflict  of  vegetable  life,  how 
tic  it  was  of  the  moral  death 
vage. 

tablishment  of  our  new  home 
I  matter  of  delay  or  difficulty. 
I  of  Lakemba,  to  whom  my 
Dt  greetings  immediately  upon 
tlj  was  disposed  to  be  friendly 
ners;  and  he  detaUed  a  laige 

of  natives  to  constmct  the 
lat  our  fiunilies  required.  The 
I  laid  hold  of  the  task  with  all 
;  and  alacrity  that  is  manifest- 
New  England  house-raising  or 
bee,  chattering  like  macaws, 
colating  like  monkeys  as  they 

In  three  days  they  had  entire- 


ly finished  a  couple  of  pretty  thatched 
cottages,  their  frunes  constructed  of  the 
huabuoj  or  Fijian  box-wood,  with  low 
walls  and  a  high  steep  roof.  To  the 
timbers  were  fastened,  with  tough  cinet, 
a  lattice-work  of  bamboo-canes;  and 
the  whole  buildings  were  then  thatched 
with  grass,  and  lined  with  reeds  dis- 
posed in  a  pretty  reticulated  pattern. 
The  dwellings  were  floored  with  mats. 
We  made  partitions  after  the  Fijian 
fashion,  by  hanging  up  screens  of  the 
native  cloth  or  tapa ;  and,  as  wo  had 
brought  furniture  and  household  uten- 
sils from  our  recent  home,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  living  almost  as  comfortably 
in  our  grass-houses  as  we  had  dwelt  in 
the  more  substantial  stone  cottages  of 
Tonga.  Our  native  builders  felt  amply 
remunerated  for  their  labor  by  the  pres- 
ent of  a  few  adzes,  knives,  whales^  teeth, 
and  patterns  of  calico — articles  which 
even  now  form  the  staple  of  currency 
in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

For  a  few  days  all  went  well  in  our 
new  home ;  we  conversed  fluently  with 
the  natives,  whoso  language  was  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the  Tou- 
gans;  and,  though  they  did  not  deny 
their  own  habits  of  cannibalism,  yet 
we  were  led  to  think  that  the  ill-fame 
which  they  bore  in  this  respect  had 
been  much  exaggerated ;  for  their  man- 
ners, under  ordinary  circumstances,  are 
afiable,  lively,  and  even  kind. 

The  disproof  of  our  hopes  was  not, 
however,  &r  distant. 

But  a  few  days  after  our  occupation 
of  the  grass-houses,  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  set  in  from  the  north- 
west— an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  cli- 
mate, and  especially  in  the  warm  days 
of  November.* 

**For  here  great  Sprlog  greens  all  the  year, 
And  fruit*  and  bioMomi  bloih  in  aodol  swcctnon 
On  the  aelf-eame  bough.'* 

The  only  suggestion  of  winter,  indeed, 
was  found  in  the  appellation  for  June 
and  July,  which  the  natives  call  the 
vulai  lilima^  or  "cold  moons,"  their 
minimum  temperature  being  12°  centi- 
grade (68**  Fah.).    Upon  this  occasion, 

•  Lakemba  U«sVxL\8i.\.\^  «2$y  %. 
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however,  it  was  fortunate  that  we  had 
found  an  early  shelter.  The  unusually 
mild  trade-wind  increased  to  a  gale. 
There  was  much  distress  among  the 
native  craft  that  happened  to  be  at  sea, 
and  three  out  of  four  canoes  that  I  saw 
approaching,  laden  with  fish  and  dried 
bananas,  fVom  a  windward  group  of  is- 
lands, were  driven  into  the  breakers  and 
swamped  among  the  reefs  before  my 
eyes.  Their  fragments  were  shattered 
upon  the  sharp  coral ;  and  the  billows 
thundered  remorselessly  over  the  wreck, 
surging  up  like  wreaths  of  white  flame 
upon  the  altar  of  Neptune. 

From  our  front  doors  I  could  watch 
the  disaster,  as  these  canoes  and  their 
crew  of  natives,  who  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tant island,  capsized,  one  after  another, 
in  the  tumbling  surf.  The  natives  strug- 
gled with  all  their  savage  address  and 
strength,  and  the  more  powerful  sur- 
vivors, fighting  their  way  through  the 
billows,  reached  the  shore ;  while  many, 
in  spite  of  their  efforts,  were  whirled, 
under  water  by  the  combing  of  the  surf, 
beaten  against  the  coral  reef,  and  killed. 
I  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  dark 
side  of  the  Fiji  character.  No  effort 
was  made  to  rescue  the  shipwrecked 
men ;  the  natives  looked  upon  the  ex- 
citing spectacle  with  the  same  apathy 
with  which  brute  animals  see  each  other 
slain.  It  surprised  me  equally  to  see 
that  the  survivors,  fifteen  in  number, 
having  made  their  way  to  a  small  islet, 
which  the  natives  called  '*^an  Rock,'' 
from  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  single 
tufted  palm-tree  that  it  bore,  made  no 
signals  of  any  sort  to  the  mainland,  and 
did  not  even  seek  rest  or  shelter  during 
the  continuance  of  the  storm.  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  had  they  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  shipwreck,  than 
they  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease  upon  the 
shore.  They  evidently  dreaded  some 
unseen  danger  more  than  the  storm ;  for 
they  b^gan,  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
to  construct  a  raft  iqx)n  which  to  make 
their  escape.  Aided  by  my  fttther^  spy- 
C^asi^  I  could  see  them  collecting  fkag- 
neoti  of  drift-wood  and  wreck,  and 
cndearoiliig  to  bdld  a  nide  catamaran ; 
Imt  they  were  baid  pot  to  it  lor  cord- 


age  with  which  to  bind  the  planks  to- 
gether. They  peeled  the  bark  fVom 
some  of  the  fVesher  drift-wood  that  the 
storm  had  cast  upon  the  beach,  and 
made  from  it  a  rough  rope,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  too  short  for  their  purpose, 
and  they  seemed  to  look  despairingly 
at  their  work.  But  at  this  moment  the 
mast  and  sail  of  a  shipwrecked  canoe 
were  driven  by  the  storm  upon  the  sand, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  unfinished 
raft.  Seizing  this  jeUam  eagerly,  they 
found  enough  cordage  upon  it  to  serve 
their  purpose ;  they  hoisted  the  rescued 
spar,  unforled  a  small  portion  of  the 
sail,  and,  launching  boldly  forth  upon 
the  angry  water,  the  shipwrecked  na- 
tives were  soon  scudding  away  to  lee- 
ward before  the  storm,  the  water  break- 
ing every  moment  quite  over  their  per- 
ilous craft 

I  was  lost  in  surprise  when  I  saw 
these  savages  thus  commit  themselves 
anew  to  the  danger  they  had  just  es- 
caped. Why  were  they  not  content  to 
remain  upon  their  little  island  until  the 
tempest  should  abate  ? 

I  strolled  out  toward  the  hure^  or 
Fiijian  house  of  worship,  hoping  to 
learn  from  a  company  of  natives  I  saw 
assembling  there  something  about  the 
strange  acts  that  I  had  observed.  As  I 
entered  the  shadow  of  the  damanu  trees 
that  surrounded  it,  I  overtook  the  chief- 
priest  of  the  island.  He  was  a  man  of 
powerful  stature  and  forbidding  physi- 
ognomy ;  his  face  was  painted  in  geo- 
metrical patches  of  different  and  vivid 
colors,  and  his  abundant  black  hair  was 
dressed  with  the  utmost  care— fHzzed 
and  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  an  enor- 
mous wig,  and  powdered  with  scarlet 
and  orange  powder.  The  Fyian  bar- 
bers have  incredible  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
and  I  knew,  from  this  display  of  their 
art  upon  the  person  of  their  priest  high- 
est in  rank,  that  some  important  rite 
WM  about  to  take  place.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
cuiioflity. 

The  priest  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 
M  Come  with  me,  son  of  the  white  man," 
he  said ;  '*  I  will  show  you  what  haktio 
(victims  designed  for  baking)  the  great 
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mgei  has  sent  to  lu  this  day.'' 
proceeded  at  a  measured  pace 
he  neighboring  temple, 
spoke,  a  wild  drom-beat  rolled 
the  glade— a  strange,  barbaric 
[  had  nerer  heard  such  a  sound 
ad  it  alarmed  me  eren  before 
ta  import,  aa  if  it  expressed  its 
k  meaning.  But  a  sense  of 
'  danger  heightens,  when  it  is 
acute,  in   temperaments   like 

8  feeliog  of  pleasurable  excite- 
promptly  followed  the  grim 

A  he  strode-  into  the  shadow; 
ches  of  the  great  dUo  and  da- 
)e8  creaked  and  groaned  in  the 
1  the  palm-branches  seemed  to 
Lrd  and  deterrent  gesticulations, 
lad  to  reach  the  open  space 
lut  a  sight  met  my  eyes  which 
rer  forget  as  long  as  I  liye — ^the 
the  pursuit  of  blood, 
id  now  approached  the  seaside 
lee  of  the  island,  keeping  pace 
I  course  of  the  catamaran  that 
1st  seen  launched  by  the  ship- 

natires;  and  that  craft  had 
ned  the  stiller  water.  But,  as 
od  the  point  behind  which  lay 
t  lagoon,  I  saw  two  powerful 
«8  put  off  in  hostile  pursuit  of 
naran.  It  was  a  chase  at  hope- 
L  The  shipwrecked  crew,  now 
not  more  than  the  third  of  a 
m  the  shore,  made  the  most 
s  ezertiona  to  gain  the  open  sea 
iping  that  the  war-canoe  would 
IT  them  beyond  the  stiller  water; 
>werftil  tide  drew  them  shore- 
The  pursuers  gare  the  moet 
howls,  and  smote  the  sides  of 
B  in  time  with  the  flat  of  their 
as  they  took  them  ttom  the 
aking  the  whole  hull,  sixty  or 
jiset  long,  resound  like  an  enor- 
»oden  drum.    I  neyer  heard  a 

appalling  and  so  powerful ;  it 
I  heard  for  miles,  eyen  against 
I ;  and  the  fugitiyes  seemed  to 

9  in  it  the  knell  of  their  cruel 
9eeing  the  wai^canoes  rapidly 
spon  them,  they  abandoned  the 
e ;  they  threw  away  the  pieces 
I  plank  which  they  had  used 


for  paddles,  and  set  up  a  diemal  minor 
chant,  which,  the  wind  now  lulling  sud- 
denly, I  could  distinctly  hear. 

The  natiyes  on  shore,  who  were  gath- 
ered together  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred,  intently  watching  this 
ferocious  chase,  set  up  wild  yells  of  de- 
Ught  when  they  heard  this  death-song. 

I  turned  to  a  warrior  of  somewhat 
more  a&ble  appearance  than  the  rest, 
and  asked  him,  in  Fi[)ian : 

"Are  these  strangers  enemies,  that 
our  warriors  pursue  them  so  ? " 

'*No,"  he  answered;  "but  it  is  the 
custom  of  F^i  to  eat  all  nganQa  poho 
(shipwrecked  men).  And  the  men  of 
Lakemba  are  hungry  to-day,  for  the  ulu 
(bread-fhiit)  crop  is  poor." 

The  wild  excitement  of  the  savages 
possessed  me.  I  was  to  see  a  cannibal 
orgy  I  This,  then,  was  the  reason  why 
the  shipwrecked  men  had  made  such 
desperate  efforts  to  escape. 

As  I  spoke  with  the  sayage,  the  war- 
canoe  overtook  the  helpless  company 
upon  the  raft.  With  the  wildest  yells  the 
warriors  leaped  upon  it,  and  instantly 
clubbed  its  wretched  crew,  taking  care, 
however,  to  kill  none  of  them  outright, 
but  stunning  them  with  a  blow  upon 
the  head,  or  maiming  them  with  their 
carved  war-clubs.  The  warriors  trans- 
ferred their  victims,  fifteen  in  number, 
to  their  own  canoe,  and  turned  its  prow 
toward  the  shore,  singing  a  wild  and 
discordant  song  of  triumph  as  they 
came. 

A  young  giri  named  Waimata,  the 
daughter  of  the  chief-priest  of  Lakemba, 
seeing  that  my  face  alone,  among  the 
savage  4^mpany,  showed  any  pity 
for  these  wretched  victims,  came  run- 
ning to  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
^  Mmamina  maori  au  i  tela  nganga!'*^ 
("  I  have  great  sorrow  for  these  men  I '") 
she  said.  She  threw  her  arm  around 
me,  as  if  craving  sympathy.  I  returned 
the  embrace  fervently ;  for,  among  these 
terrible  scenes,  it  seemed  aa  if  hers  was 
the  only  real  human  heart  remaining  in 
the  world. 

She  waa  one  of  the  few  really  hand- 
some girls,  judged  by  a  high  stand* 
ard,  that  I  have  seen  in  lliQ  ^vk\i\}|[i  ^^*d. 
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Islands.  She  had  been  an  attached  and 
faithful  friend  of  mine  from  the  first 
day  of  my  arrival  from  Tonga,  when  I 
was  strongly  impressed  with  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  of  lighter  complexion 
than  the  other  savages,  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  in  her  yeins  the  blood  of 
some  early  Portuguese  explorer  or  Span- 
ish buccaneer — the  first  discoverer  of 
this  group  of  islands.  Her  features 
were  full  and  ripe ;  her  long  and  wav- 
ing hair,  though  fine,  was  intensely 
black ;  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  soft  olive 
tint,  and  were  her  most  charming  fea- 
ture. Now  gentle  and  languishing,  now 
fdll  of  a  lambent  fire,  now  pleading,  now 
passionate,  they  were  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  the  tropics;  bloom,  and  per- 
fume, and  warmth,  and  color,  the  mystic 
melodies  of  wild  birds,  and  the  reful- 
p^nce  of  the  southern  stars,  all  seemed 
to  be  intimated  in  the  wonderAil  expres- 
sions of  this  wild  maiden's  eyes.  From 
them  she  derived  her  name.  '*Wai- 
mata^'  signifies,  in  the  Fijian  dialect, 
"  a  tear." 

I  had  felt,  indeed,  a  romantic  love 
for  this  young  girl  from  that  first  day 
upon  which  I  saw  her.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  our  disembarkation  upon  her 
native  shore,  and  had  watched  mc  as 
we  landed,  turning  her  soft  shy  glances 
upon  mine  as  she  bade  me  welcome  to 
Lakemba.  Since  that  time  we  had  met 
almost  daily,  and  tenderness  had  grown 
up  between  us ;  but  she  was  of  a  more 
timid  nature  than  the  other  native  girls, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  tropical  blood,  less 
easily  to  be  won.  Besides,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  chief-priest,  and  was 
consequently  watched,  as  are  all  the 
highrbom  girb  in  this  savage  aristoc- 
ncj,  with  jealous  eyes.  She  was  re- 
lenred  from  ordinary  lovers,  and  was  to 
be  given  in  marriage  to  a  chief  of  high 
stetion,  upon  his  return  from  the  dis- 
tnt  laUuid  of  Mbau.  She  was  now,  as 
I  toppoeed,  about  fifteen  years  old ;  but 
die  bad  the  development  and  the  charm 
which  come,  in  colder  climates,  only 
with  maturer  years. 

It  was  not  difllcult  for  me  to  tee  that 
•ha  Uat  for  me  something  of  that  de- 
licious passion  which  blooms  perfectly 


under  the  palm-trees  alone,  and  which 
the  astrologers  of  the  tropics  believe  to 
be  inspired  by  the  soft  fire  of  the  ant- 
arctic constellations. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  sentiment. 
As  we  watched  and  listened,  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  natives  filled  the  air.  The 
war-canoes  rapidly  regained  the  shore. 
The  victims,  still  moaning  and  writhing, 
were  dragged  from  the  raised  platform 
of  the  canoes,  and  thrown  ashore  by  men 
who  seized  them  by  the  hands  and  feet, 
and,  swinging  them  violently  to  and  fro 
to  gain  momentum,  tossed  them  upon 
the  sand-beach  with  as  little  concern  as 
they  would  show  in  handling  the  car- 
casses of  hogs  or  sheep.  Several  of  the 
captives  lay  where  they  fell,  apparently 
quite  stunned  by  the  blows  they  had 
received ;  others  raised  themselves  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  entreated 
for  mercy;  and  one  stalwart  and  mus- 
cular savage,  apparently  a  chief— for  he 
had  received  no  injury,  and  still  retain- 
ed his  mantle  of  birds'  feathers  and 
necklace  of  polished  sharks'  teeth — rose 
to  his  feet,  and  attempted  to  plunge 
again  into  the  sea,  as  if  hoping  to  es- 
cape by  diving.  But  the  Lakemban 
warriors  seized  him,  and  were  about  to 
beat  him  upon  the  head  with  a  jagged 
fragment  of  obsidian,  a  variety  of  vol- 
canic rock  much  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  weapons. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  herald  stepped 
forward  among  the  assassins,  and  cried : 

^E  ftati  oel  Mat&maU  te  Tahuna 
i  U  pool''  C*  Stop  I  The  high-priest 
wishes  the  skuU  of  the  chieftain  for  a 
drinking-vessel ! ") 

Instantly  the  chief  was  respited,  but 
only  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  Throwing 
him  upon  the  ground,  the  natives  tied 
his  hands  and  feet  together.  Securing 
all  the  other  victims  in  the  same  man- 
ner, they  fastened  the  stems  of  wild 
vines  around  their  wrists ;  four  natives 
then  seized  each  vine-stem,  and  set  off 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  for  the  utim 
nganga  (place  of  ovens),  yelling  wildly 
as  they  ran,  and  dragging  their  wretch- 
ed prisoners  head-foremost  over  the 
broken  ground.  The  larger  part  of  the 
assembled  natives  followed  this  fright- 
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ssion,  Binging  wild  songs  as 
in  honor  of  *^  the  man-eating 

;ncd,  with  Waimata,  upon  the 
certain,  for  some  moments, 
:o  watch  the  orgies  longer,  or 
fety  in  flight  I  was  still  held 
tie  bond  to  civilization.  It 
ice  from  the  antipodes  that 
n  doubt. 
«        #        #        #        # 

ji  all  shipwrecked  men  are 

ou  do  not  eat  men  ?  ^  I  asked. 
•  I  never  I ''  Mid  Waimata,  her 
^  with  tears.  ^^  I  could  never 
uch  the  ai  ino  (accursed  food), 
ither  has  never  forced  me  to 
ough  sometimes  he  threatens 

}  go  to  the  hire  ^  (temple), 
lead  you  thither,^'  said  Wai- 
d,  stepping  out  from  the  shade 
Im-trees,  we  ran  a  short  dis- 
rtaking  the  savages,  who  were 
the  still  living  victims. 
WB  of  the  shipwreck  had  al- 
ead  to  the  nearer  hamlets,  and 
es  were  flocking  by  hundreds 
ne  of  excitement. 
I  party  of  natives  reached  the 
temple,  or  hurey  where  the  can- 
es were  to  occur,  they  dashed 
igainst  a  particular  rock  the 
le  victim,  often  already  sense-  ' 
n  they  were  dragging.  This 
>ly  stained  with  the  blood  of 
previous  festiva],  was  looked 
1  as  much  veneration  as  the 
the  Mohanmiedans.  It  stood 
tward  comer  of  the  htre  ;  for 
\  the  "  sacred  quarter  "  of  the 
1  FijL  Those  of  the  victims 
(urvived  were  reserved  for  the 

,  son  of  the  white  man,**  spoke 
n  voices  to  me,  as  I  app^red 
len  space  before  the  temple, 
how  we  do  when  Matani,  the 
>nn3,  sends  us  a  banquet." 
>t  MI  to  eat  of  it,"  said  the 
i,  "or  you  will  some  day 
le  made  a  banquet  for  others." 
a  explained  this  last  speech 


to  me,  by  saying  that  her  countrymen 
believed  the  strength  and  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  victim  to  bo  transmitted 
to  the  man  who  ate  him.  She  pointed 
me  to  a  large  thetua  tree  standing  near. 
Its  ancient  bark  was  covered  with  deep 
and  regular  incisions,  scored  off  by  tens, 
in  the  manner  of  a  supercargoes  tally ; 
for  the  Fyians,  like  civilized  men,  count 
by  the  number  of  their  fingers. 

"  That  is  the  record  of  the  great  war- 
rior Kalono,"  she  said ;  "  one  mark  for 
each  man  he  has  eaten  during  his  life. 
So  many  marks,  so  many  men.  They 
are  lini  "  (infinite). 

I  counted  the  tallies.  They  were  more 
than  ninety  in  number  I  If  this  record 
were  to  be  trusted — and  I  afterward  sat- 
isfied myself  that  it  was  not  exagge- 
rated— this  rapacious  warrior  had  eaten, 
during  a  long  and  warlike  lifetime, 
nearly  a  thousand  men !  The  natives 
of  the  island  now  looked  upon  him  as 
quite  invincible — as  being,  in  fact,  in 
himself  equivalent  to  a  regiment  of  men, 
since  his  personal  prowess  was  augment- 
ed by  that  of  all  of  his  victims. 

*^  He  thinks  that,  if  you  will  do  as 
Ealono  did,  you  will  become  so  strong 
that  nobody  can  harm  you,"  contiimed 
Waimata.  ^^  And  the  women  are  seldom 
allowed  to  eat  of  men,  lest  they  should 
become  as  strong  as  their  masters." 

But  I  thought  that  I  discovered  a 
more  sinister  meaning  in  her  fathcr^s 
words  than  her  interpretation  conveyed. 

Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  the 
savage  revel  were  actively  making. 
Large  pits  had  been  dug  in  the  ground ; 
near  them,  fires  of  riri-^iri,  and  other 
light  woods,  were  already  burning  fierce- 
ly ;  and  in  them,  as  they  blazed,  the  na- 
tives placed  numerous  stones  varying 
in  size  fVom  that  of  the  fist  to  a  man^s 
head. 

While  these  were  heating,  other  na- 
tives addressed  themselves  to  the  task 
of  preparing  their  victims  for  the  oven. 

I  tremble  as  I  recall  what  then  I  saw 
for  the  first  time. 

«        #        *        *        «        « 

It  was  to  be  the  greatest  feast  that 
Lakemba  had  known  for  more  than  a 
year.   "  The  kind  god,"  said  Ui^u^A.vi^'Bs 
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'^  had  been  very  good  to  them  in  ship- 
wrecking 80  many  men  at  this  particu- 
lar time."  For  it  waa  a  year  of  scanty 
crops,  and  many  of  the  sayages,  assem- 
bled for  this  feast,  had  gone  actually 
hungry  for  weeks—a  rare  occurrence, 
however,  in  fruitful  Fiji,  where  the  nat- 
ural bounty  of  the  earth  suffices  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  idle  inhabitants. 

I  could  now  understand  the  rapacity 
with  which  these  sayages  seized  upon 
their  victims,  their  eagerness  to  slay  and 
to  devour  them.  But  their  fondness  for 
torturing  them — whence  did  this  pro- 
ceed ?  It  was  evidently  not  malignant ; 
there  was  no  grudge  between  the  cap- 
tors and  their  prey.  The  men  whose 
bodies  were  now  lying  around  in  ghast- 
ly dismemberment,  whose  blood  crim- 
soned the  rocks,  the  grass,  and  stained 
the  garments  of  q>ectatorB  who  were 
waiting  to  feed  upon  their  flesh,  would 
have  been  received,  had  they  landed 
without  injury  from  the  storm,  with  the 
utmost  kindness. 

The  same  blind  sentiment  which,  I 
am  told,  occasionally  leads  ignorant 
sailors,  upon  the  scacoasts  of  the  East- 
em  United  States,  to  grudge  "  lending 
a  hand,"  in  case  of  disaster,  to  their 
fellow-fishermen,  appeared  in  its  fullest 
development  among  the  island  savages. 

The  New  England  fisher  thinks  it 
unlucky  to  interfere  to  save  from  death 
an  individual  whom  Providence  is  evi- 
dently endeavoring  to  drown.  But  if 
this  duty  be  urged  upon  him  by  his 
skipper,  he  will  render  a  reluctant  as- 
sistance, growling,  and  apparently  ex- 
pecting to  be  drowned,  some  day,  in 
retribution  for  thus  tampering  with  the 
Fates. 

The  savage,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
ftdl  play  to  his  superstition.  He  car- 
ries the  same  feeling  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme, and  finds  it  unlucky,  in  such  a 
case,  not  merely  to  rescue,  but  even  to 
spare,  the  man  who  is  marked  of  the 
Fates.  Hence  the  sacrifice  of  the  ship- 
wrecked. 

Logical  savage  I  A  religious  custom 
bases  itself  upon  this  sentiment.  When 
the  gods  are  about  to  destroy,  man 
should  aid  them  in  their  work.    And 


the  victims  are  uniformly  devoted  to 
the  banquet. 

I  think  the  savage  priest  more  than 
half  believed  what  he  said.  The  Fijian 
honestly  regards  the  man  who  is  about 
to  die  as  already  dead.  He  often  buries 
parents,  relatives,  dearest  Mends,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  severe  illness,  before  the 
last  breath  has  passed  away ;  sometimes 
while  the  survivor  is  still  quite  conscious, 
and  able  to  speak  distinctly.  Strangely 
enough,  the  victims  of  these  barbarities 
do  not  complain  that  their  fate  is  pre- 
mature, but  accept  it  with  the  best  of 
grace. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  strange  nearness 
to  the  brute-animal  in  thsMivage  of  the 
South  Seas.  These  shipwrecked  captives 
did  not  seem  to  regard  their  tortures  so 
much  an  outrage,  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent and  fate ;  and  this  captivity,  muti- 
lation, and  cruel  death,  was  precisely 
what  they  would  have  inflicted  had  the 
conditions  been  reversed,  and  they  had 
been  the  captors  instead  of  the  captives. 
Even  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  vic- 
tims hardly  seemed  distinctively  human ; 
their  groans  and  cries  were  recalled  to 
me  more  vividly  in  later  years  by  those 
of  the  wounded  chargers  which  I  saw 
upon  the  battle-field  of  Custozza,  than 
by  any  expression  of  pain  which  I  have 
ever  heard  fh>m  man. 

The  torturing  was  done,  the  last 
wretched  captive  slain ;  but  the  savages 
still  danced  and  shouted  wildly,  their 
eyes  flashing  and  their  nostrils  dilating  at 
the  terrible  sight  of  blood ;  yet  it  seemed 
an  excitement  of  the  animal  ipstincts 
even  more  than  of  the  mind.  They 
appeared  hardly  less  intelligent  and  vol- 
untary in  thus  attacking  their  fellows 
who  were  in  calamity,  than  the  stags  of 
the  Orinoco  seem  when  they  turn  upon 
and  trample  the  wounded  bull.  I  seem- 
ed to  be  watching  the  orgies  of  beings 
not  fiur  remote  from  an  animal  ancestry, 
wild  and  savage  as  the  boar  or  the  eagle. 

Yet  this  spectacle  actually  brought 
me  into  a  certain  sympathy  with  it. 
The  sight  of  the  deUbinte  killing  of 
a  human  being  is  doubly  brutalizing 
when  accompanied  by  circumstances  so 
atrocious  as  those  I  have  described; 
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ents  of  that  day  went  far  to 
ige  stamp  upon  my  nature, 
.  and  I  watched  the  scene, 
vhether  to  linger  or  to  fly. 
was  indeed  appalling.  The 
way  into  the  bushes  in  riru- 
places  where  the  carnage  is 
ion  a  field  of  battle.  I  well 
he  terror  with  which  its  un- 
MfUity  impressed  me — a  feel- 
I  did  not  then  know  that 
leth  had  expressed  in  those 
Is, '  half  soliloquy,  half  ex- 
"  Who  would  have  thought 
I  to  have  had  so  much  blood 

dn«d  silent,  Waimata  and  I, 
dilated.  She  had  witnessed 
of  this  sort  before;  and, 
y  were  reyolting  to  her  na- 
.ionally  gentle  for  that  of  a 
she  endured  the  sight  better 
Something  of  my  disgust 


and  alarm,  however,  was  breathed  into 
her  through  that  subtle  sympathy  which 
draws  minds  together,  as  gravitation 
connects  the  planets.  She  shared  my 
revulsion  of  feeling ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  borrowed  something  of  her 
self-possession  in  the  presence  of  those 
frightful  deeds.  She  tended,  in  a  word, 
toward  civilization;  while  I  borrowed 
something  of  the  savage  nature  for  the 
time.  Strange  inversion  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sexes  usually  interact  I  Wai- 
mata actually  seemed  to  appropriate  all 
my  feelings  of  humanity. 

When,  at  last,  the  bodies  were  folded 
in  thick  layers  of  the  broad  and  succu- 
lent banana-leaf,  Waimata  said, 

*^  Come,  Tali,  let  us  go ;  I  cannot  look 
upon  this  any  longer.*'    .... 

We  strolled  away  from  the  orgies. 
The  revellers  did  not  seem  to  notice  our 
withdrawal. 

[Contiiiaed  In  next  Number.] 
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WILD    BEES: 


lictly  speaking,  all  bees  are 
-that  is,  incapable  of  do- 
.  Man's  dominion  properly 
of  the  insect-world;  here 
beolutely  unregarded,  exdt- 
fear  nor  love.  The  honey- 
itance,  are  never  strictly  do- 
like  the  barn-fowls  and  the 
it  only  consent  to  stay  with 
tions.  Bo  slight  is  our  hold 
,  that,  for  the  most  trivial 
d  often  without  any  reason 
wo  can  perceive,  they  call 
le  colony!  and  leave  for  the 
le  moontainfl,  where,  in  some 
ic  or  maple,  they  thrive  quite 
d  sometimes  better,  than  in 
.  hive  in  the  garden, 
d,  by  those  wise  in  such 
.t  every  swarm,  before  it 
parent-hive,  has  its  tree  se- 
cleaned  out  ready  for  occu- 
16  proper  time.  Tears  upon 
mestication  seem  to  have  no 
>  effect  toward  uprooting  this 
lie  alighting  of  the  swarm 
n. — 3 


upon  some  branch  or  bush  near  the  hive, 
therefore,  is  not  with  a  view  to  new 
quarters  being  offered  them,  but  seems 
to  be  a  movement  usually  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  condition  of  the  queen- 
bee,  who,  unused  to  flying,  finds  herself 
fatigued  by  the  first  effort.  But  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  every  swarm  to  go 
off,  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it 
will  only  come  out  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  such  an  undertaking,  and 
that  a  passing  cloud,  or  a  rise  in  the 
wind,  after  the  bees  are  in  the  air,  will 
usually  drive  them  back  into  the  hive. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  till  after  the  bees 
have  alighted,  that  a  hive  is  offered 
them,  which,  in  most  cases,  they  forth- 
with enter,  postponing  or  abandoning 
altogether  the  tree  in  the  woods.  In 
most  cases,  though  not  in  all — for  some- 
times the  swarm  refhses  the  hive,  tak- 
ing to  wing  again  after  a  few  hours, 
and  making  off;  or,  after  having  en- 
tered it,  cleaned  it  out,  waxed  it,  and 
even  began  to  build  comb— a  sudden 
dissatisfaction  may  &e\ze  \\ifim^  TiOci^^ 
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out  they  come  and  off  they  go.  Or, 
again,  they  may  reAise  to  alight  at  all, 
starting  for  the  woods  at  once.  Hence, 
the  bee-keeper's  first  solicitude,  when  a 
swarm  comes  out,  is  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  alight,  and  where. 
If  they  act  midecided,  they  may  often 
be  brought  to  terms  by  throwing  water 
among  them,  and  handfuls  of  earth. 
A  friend  of  mine,  working  in  his  corn- 
field one  day,  saw  a  swarm  passing  near 
him,  when  he  began  to  shower  dirt  upon 
them,  which  had  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  settle  on  a  hill  of  com  in  a  few 
moments.  I  would  not  even  say  that 
the  apparently  absurd  practice— now  en- 
tirely discredited  by  regular  bee-keep- 
ers, but  still  resorted  to  by  some  unsci- 
entific folk— of  beating  upon  tin  pans, 
blowing  horns,  and  creating  an  uproar 
generally,  might  not  be  without  good 
results.  Certainly,  not  by  drowning  the 
"  orders  "  of  the  queen,  but  by  impress- 
ing the  bees  with  some  unusual  commo- 
tion in  nature.  It  is,  by  the  way,  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  notion,  that  the  queen- 
bee  is  in  any  sense  a  ruler,  and  issues 
her  royal  orders  to  willing  subjects. 
The  swarm  cling  to  her  because  she  is 
their  life.  She  is  the  only  female  bee, 
and  without  her  the  colony  must  soon 
perish.  But  the  bees,  the  workers,  are 
her  masters  and  keepers,  and  often  re- 
strain her  movements  yery  much  against 
her  will 

The  pastseason  I  witnessed  two  swarms 
take  their  leave  of  patent  hives  and  of 
civilization  generally.  One  swarm  had 
come  out  the  day  before,  and,  without 
alighting,  had  returned  to  the  parent- 
hive — some  hitch  in  the  plan,  perhaps, 
or,  may-be,  the  queen  had  found  her 
wings  too  weak.  The  next  day  they 
«ame  out  again,  and  were  hived.  But 
something  offended  them,  or  else  the 
tree  in  the  woods — ^perhaps  some  royal 
old  maple  or  birch,  holding  its  head 
high  above  all  others,  with  snug,  spa- 
cious, irregular  chambers  and  galleries 
— had  too  many  attractions;  for  they 
were  presently  discovered  fiUiiig  the  air 
over  the  gaiden,  and  whirling  excitedly 
und.  Oradoally  they  began  to  drift 
Xhe  stueet ;  a  moment  more,  and 


they  had  become  separated  from  the 
other  bees,  and,  drawing  together  in  a 
more  compact  mass  or  cloud,  away  they 
went,  a  humming,  flying  vortex  of  bees, 
the  queen  in  the  centre,  and  the  swarm 
revolving  around  her  as  a  pivot,— over 
meadows,  across  creeks  and  swamps, 
straight  for  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
about  a  mile  distant, — slow  at  first,  so 
that  the  youth  who  gave  chase  kept  up 
with  them,  but  increasing  their  speed 
till  only  a  fox-hound  could  have  kept 
them  in  sight.  I  saw  the  youth  labor- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  saw 
his  white  shirt-sleeves  gleam  as  he  en- 
tered the  woods ;  but  he  returned  a  few 
hours  afterward,  without  any  clue  as  to 
the  particular  tree  in  which  they  had 
taken  refoge  out  of  the  ten  thousand 
that  covered  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  other  swarm  came  out  about  one 
o'clock  of  a  hot  July  day,  and  at  onco 
showed  symptoms  that  alarmed  the 
keeper,  who,  however,  did  not  throw 
either  dirt  or  water.  The  house  was 
situated  on  a  steep  side-hill.  Behind 
it  the  ground  rose,  for  a  hundred  rods 
or  so,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to 
chase  them  up  this  hill,  if  chose  them 
we  should,  was  by  no  means  inviting ; 
for  it  soon  became  evident  that  their 
course  lay  in  this  direction.  Throwing 
off  my  coat,  I  hurried  on,  before  the 
swarm  was  yet  fairly  organized  and  ur4- 
der  way,  determined  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  The  route  soon  led  me  into 
a  field  of  standing  rye,  every  spear  of 
which  held  its  head  above  my  own. 
Plunging  recklessly  forward,  my  course 
marked  to  those  watching  from  below 
by  the  agitated  and  wriggling  grain,  I 
emerged  from  the  miniature  forest  just 
in  time  to  see  the  runaways  disappear- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  fifty 
rods  in  advance  of  me.  Lining  them 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  soon  reached  the 
hill-top,  my  breath  utterly  gone,  and 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  every 
pore  of  my  skin.  On  the  other  side 
the  country  opened  deep  and  wide.  A 
large  valley  swept  around  to  the  north, 
heavily  wooded  at  its  head  and  on  its 
sidea.    It  became  evident  at  once  that 
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tutd  made  good  their  escape, 
whether  they  had  stopped  on 
)f  the  yalley  or  the  other,  or 
d,  cleared  the  opposite  monn- 
^ne  into  some  unknown  for- 
1^  was  entirely  problematical 

in  the  yalley,  whose  house 

line  of  their  coarse,  had  not 
iird  them ;  as,  of  course,  they 
t,  being  some  three  hundred 
:hthem.  I  turned  back,  thero- 
dng  of  the  honey-laden  tree 

of  these  forests  would  hold 
fiJling  of  the  leaf. 

of  a  youth  in  the  neighbor- 
e  lucky  than  myself  on  a  like 
It  seems  that  he  had  got  well 
B  of  the  swarm,  whose  route 

hill,  as  in  my  case,  and,  as 
the  summit,  hat  in  hand,  the 
just  come  up  and  were  all 
u  Presently  he  noticed  them 
about  his  straw  hat,  and 
on  his  arm;  and,  in  almost 

time  as  it  takes  to  re^e  it, 
B  swarm  had  followed  the 
» Ms  hat  Being  near  a  stone 
wily  deposited  his  prize  upon 
'  disengaged  himself  from  the 
lating  bees,  and  returned  for 
he  explanation  of  this  singn- 
stance,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the 
Bed  to  such  long  and  heavy 
8  obliged  to  alight  from  very 
u  It  is  not  yery  unusual  for 
be  thus  found  in  remote  fields, 
upon  a  bush  or  branch  of  a 

swarm  migrates  to  the  woods 
inner,  the  indiyidual  bees,  as 
mated,  do  not  moye  in  right 
traight  forward,  like  a  flock 
but  round  and  round,  like 
i  whirlwind.  Unitedly  they 
nming,  rayolying  mass,  which 
high  enough  to  clear  all  ob- 
sept  in  crosring  deep  yalleys, 
course,  it  may  be  yery  high, 
n  seeniB  to  be  guided  by  a 
triers,  which  may  be  seen  (at 
B  outset)  constantly  g^ing  and 
As  they  take  a  direct  course, 
irmys  some  chance  of  follow- 
to  the  tree,  unless  they  go  a 


long  distance,  and  some  obstruction, 
like  a  wood,  or  a  swamp,  or  a  high  hill, 
interyenes— enough  chance,  at  any  rate, 
to  stimulate  the  lookers-on  to  g^ye  yig- 
orous  chase  as  long  as  their  wind  holds 
out.  If  the  bees  are  successfolly  fol- 
lowed to  their  retreat,  two  plans  are 
feasible :  either  to  fell  the  tree  at  once, 
and  seek  to  hiye  them,  perhaps  bring 
them  home  in  the  section  of  the  tree 
that  contains  the  cayity;  or  leaye  the 
tree  till  Fall,  then  inyite  your  neigh- 
bors, and  go  and  cut  it,  and  see  the 
ground  flow  with  honey.  The  former 
course  is  more  business-like;  but  the 
latter  is  the  one  usually  reconunended 
by  one's  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  any  giyen  locality,  especially  in 
the  more  wooded  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, the  number  of  swarms  that  thus 
assert  their  independence  forms  quite  a 
large  per  cent.  In  the  northern  States 
these  swarms  yery  often  perish  before 
Spring ;  but  in  such  a  country  as  Flori- 
da they  seem  to  multiply,  till  bee- 
trees  are  yery  common.  In  the  West, 
also,  wild  honey  is  often  gatiiered  in 
large  quantities.  I  noticed,  not  long 
since,  that  some  wood-choppers,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  felled  a 
tree  that  had  seyend  pailfhls  in  it. 

Perhaps  nearly  one  third  of  all  the. 
runaway  swarms  leaye  when  no  one  is 
about,  and  hence  are  unseen  and  un^ 
heard,  save,  perchance,  by  some  distant 
laborers  in  the  fleld,  or  by  some  youth 
ploughing  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
who  hears  an  unusual  hunming  noise, 
and  sees  the  swarm  dimly  whirling  by 
overhead,  and,  may-be,  giyes  chase ;  or 
he  may  simply  catch  the  sound,  when  he 
pauses,  looks  quickly  around,  but  sees 
liothing.  When  he  comes  in  at  night, 
he  tells  how  he  heard  or  saw  a  swarm 
of  bees  go  oyer;  and,  perhaps,  from 
beneath  one  of  the  hiyes  in  the  garden 
a  black  mass  of  bees  has  disappeared 
during  the  day. 

The  sequel  to  the  going  off  of  the 
bees  in  Summer  is  the  hunting  of  them 
in  the  Fall.  It  is  entirely  worth  the 
while  to  lose  one  of  the  later  swarms, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  looking 
for  them  after  they  b\i«XL  \ivr^  \Kkdi  ^"^ 
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their  store  of  honey.  Bee-hunting  is 
the  poetry  of  sport,  and  has  a  sufficient 
reward  eren  if  no  tree  be  found.  The 
rich,  warm  September  days  is  the  time 
usually  chosen.  The  honey-yielding 
flowers  are  nearly  all  gone  by  this  time, 
and  the  bees  roam  Ua  and  wide  in  quest 
of  food.  If  the  bee-hunter  has  no  pre- 
vious intimation  of  the  probable  where- 
abouts of  an  escaped  swarm,  he  begins 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
wood.  His  principal  appliance  is  a 
small  box  with  a  glass  lid,  into  which 
he  nicely  fits  a  piece  of  comb  filled  with 
honey.  The  first  honey-bee  he  discov- 
ers leisurely  probing  some  thistle-head 
in  a  remote  field  or  on  a  hill,  he  gently 
sweeps  into  his  box,  watching  its  move- 
ments through  the  glass  lid.  The  bee, 
at  first  alarmed,  struggles  to  get  out; 
but  catching  the  smell  of  honey,  for- 
gets its  captivity,  and,  like  a  true  Yan- 
kee determined  to  make  the  most  of 
every  mishap,  falls  to  taking  its  fill. 
The  box  is  then  placed  upon  a  stump 
or  rock,  the  lid  gently  withdrawn,  and 
the  hunter  steps  back  a  pace  or  two  to 
watch  the  bee  take  fiight,  which  it  does 
in  about  one  minute— that  is,  as  soon 
as  filled  with  honey.  Rising  a  few  feet 
in  the  air,  it  circles  around  two  or  three 
times,  takes  its  bearings,  and  strikes  a 
bee-line  for  home.  If  it  goes  toward 
the  woods  or  mountains,  the  chances 
are  that  it  belongs  •to  a  wild  swarm, 
and  the  hunter  eagerly  waits  for  its  re- 
turn; if  toward  the  settlement,  or  a 
farm-house,  another  bee  i»  procured  and 
experimented  with  as  before. 

In  case  a  bee  cannot  be  readily  found, 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  heat 
a  fiat  stone  and  bum  upon  it  some  refbse 
comb  or  honey.  The  scent  will  soon 
attract  a  bee,  when  it  may  be  treated 
as  above  described.  If  the  tree  is  any- 
where within  half  a  mile,  the  bee  usu- 
ally returns  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
his  fellows,  to  whom,  by  some  myste- 
rious language,  he  has  communicated 
the  secret  of  the  box  of  honey.  These 
fill  themselves,  and  depart  as  before. 
^^EKetuming,  they  bring  others,  and  these 
lin  bring  others ;  and  thus,  in  a  short 


time,  a  line  of  bees  may  be  established. 
The  hunter  follc'ws  them  into  the  woods, 
and,  keeping  the  direction,  marks  the 
trees  for  a  long  distance.  In  many 
cases  he  finds  his  prize  without  much 
fVurther  trouble ;  but  in  as  many  cases 
he  is  obliged  to  cross-line  them — that 
is,  establish  a  second  line  at  an  angle 
with  the  first ;  where  the  two  lines  in- 
tersect each  other,  he  may  confidently 
expect  his  search  to  end.  Changing  his 
base  of  operations,  therefore,  to  another 
field  or  hill  half  a  mile  or  more  distant, 
if  the  lay  of  the  land  permits,  he  seeks 
to  line  them  as  before,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  immediate  locality  of  the  tree. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  be  a  large  one,  with 
top  more  or  less  decayed. 

The  finding  of  a  wild  swarm,  how- 
over,  is  not  so  easy  and  simple  a  matter 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  on  paper.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hunter  is  much  more 
apt  to  get  hold  of  a  hive-bee,  than  the 
representative  of  a  wild  swarm.  This 
consunes  time.  Or,  if  he  captures  one 
of  tol  latter  without  delay,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
establish  a  reliable  first-line.  A  bee  is 
a  small  object  to  follow  with  the  naked 
eye ;  and  then,  the  wind  may  cause  it 
to  defiect  from  its  course,  and  thus  mis- 
lead the  hunter  at  the  outset.  The  na- 
tive bee-hunters  of  Australia  attach 
some  white  cottony  substance  to  the 
bee,  which  hot  only  retards  its  flight, 
but  makes  it  a  more  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  eye.  I  have  heard  of  our  bee- 
hunters  sprinkling  the  bees  with  flour 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  the  most  novel  and  ingenious  de- 
vice I  have  ever  heard  of,  is  the  sprink- 
ling of  them  with  sulphur.  A  young 
farmer  in  one  of  the  interior  districts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  takes 
an  occasional  spare  day  to  look  up  bees, 
writes  me  he  has  tried  it  with  marked 
effect.  It  seems  to  enrage  the  bees,  and 
set  them  in  a  perfect  uproar;  so  that 
not  only  may  they  be  followed  through 
the  air  more  readily  by  the  sound  they 
make,  but  the  whole  swarm  is  presently 
humming  at  a  fearfbl  rate.  He  says  he 
has  heard  the  uproar  when  twenty  rods 
from  the  tree.    And,  contrary  to  what 
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expect,  instead  of  being  driT- 
om  the  banter's  box,  the  bees 
cer  and  faster.  The  swarm  is 
f  waked  up,  and  presently  in 
t  state  of  excitement, 
a  sufficient  base  for  the  tri- 
lost  localities,  is  another  diffi- 
I  two  lines  have  to  be  estab- 
,  worst  of  all,  the  tree  may 
Mr  two  away. 

dnating  sport,  howerer, — the 
l^ht  days,  the  sightly  hills 
e  fields,  and  the  eager  search 
le  woods,  with  sharp  scrutiny 
trees. 

ee  is  much  decayed,  the  comb 
tarfhlly  broken  up  and  much 
ey  wasted  by  felling  it,  which 
^eyer,  has  no  alternatiye.  The 
have  escaped  the  deluge  of 
le  pouring  out  into  the  air, 
make  war  upon  any  thing, 
ometimes  effectually  disposed 
match  and  a  little  rye-straw ; 
fest  and  wisest  plan  is  iypme- 
stop  up  all  openings  but  one, 
tlds  room  enough  to  enter  a 
;  then  giYe  them  a  few  puffs 
Hnaaoke.  This  deadens  them 
ind  renders  them  quite  harm- 

1  are  sometimes  found  by  per- 
Dg  in  the  woods  on  a  bright 
ly  Spring,  while  the  ground 
erod  with  snow.  The  bees, 
>  come  forth  by  the  warmth 
onshine,  are  blinded  by  the 
fUl  to  the  ground  near  their 

ley-bee  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
Asia,  perhaps,  being  its  origi- 
Our  truly  native  honey- 
the  **  burly,  dozing  bumble- 
merson's  poem,  in  whose  nat- 
fy  every  country-boy  is  inter- 
16  first  bumble-bee  in  Spring 
resting  an  event  as  the  first 
e  first  wild-flower.  A  chord 
I  in  the  wonderful  harp  of 
lich  was  before  silent.  We 
dg  in  the  tender  fields,  or 
border  of  the  woods,  in  the 
of  April  or  the  first  of  May, 
Ihmiliar  sound,  like  the  horn 


of  some  fairy  horseman,  bursts  upon  the 
ear.  Or  is  it  the  South-wind,  taking 
form  and  voice,  so  soft  and  warm  and 
prophetic,  wooing  the  violets  and  dan- 
delions to  hasten  forth  t  No  doubt  the 
South-wind  sent  her,  for  she  comes  me- 
andering along  close  to  the  earth,  search- 
ing out  every  qook  and  comer,  and 
blowing  the  good  tidings  into  the  very 
ears  of  the  mice  in  their  retreats. 

Emerson,  in  the  little  poem  referred 
to,  has  described  her  coming  with  as 
much  truth  of  history  as  of  poetry. 

^  When  the  South-wind,  in  May  dayi, 
With  a  net  of  ihlning  baao 
SilTtrt  the  horison  wall, 
And,  with  eoftnoei  tonehing  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And,  infniJTig  lubtle  heats, 
Turns  the  sod  to  Tlolets, 
Thou,  in  sifliny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  rilenoe  doet  divplaoo 
With  thy  mellow,  breeay  bass." 

The  bumble-bees  come  singly,  never 
in  pairs,  and  only  one  sex — the  female. 
In  the  bee-kingdoms,  royalty  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  females.  All 
fenuiles  are  queens.  .Where  this  large 
queen-bee,  which  is  the  only  one  we 
see  in  the  Spring,  comes  firom,  is  a  mys- 
tery— apparently  from  a  warmer  re- 
gion, like  the  birds ;  but  the  books  say 
a  few  escape  the  rigors  of  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state,  and  come  out  in  the 
Spring,  like  the  frogs,  &c.  At  any  rate 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  special  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  it,  since  it  is  only 
the  queen  that  lasts  over.  She  is  im- 
pregnated by  the  males  in  August,  goes 
into  winter-quarters  in  the  Fall,  in  some 
snug  retreat  or  other,  and  lies  torpid  till 
Spring. 

*'  When  the  fierce  northwostem  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  tu  and  fiwt. 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep ; 
Woe  and  want  thou  oanst  outslecp ; 
Want  and  woo,  which  tort  ore  us. 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridicolons." 

After  this  long^nap,  the  quecn-mothcr 
appears  fresh  and  new,  hunts  out  some 
abandoned  mouse-nest  in  the  meadow- 
bottoms  or  in  a  stone-heap,  or  some  such 
place,  and  sets  up  her  household  gods 
solitary  and  alone.  A  few  rude  oelU  ot 
sacks  are  constrv\cted,  e^^  Ol^\)o^V)&^^ 
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and  in  due  time,  say  in  early  June, 
the  young  appear.  These  are  neuters, 
neither  male  nor  female,  but  workers. 
These  proceed  to  build  other  cells  and 
fill  them  with  honey,  relieving  the  queen 
of  all  care  but  the  laying  of  the  eggs. 
This  first  honey  is  very  delicious,  being 
clear  and  white,  like  the  cloyer-honey 
in  the  hive,  but  of  ^  different  flaTor. 
Ordinarily,  the  quantity  found  in  a 
single  nest  is  yery  small,  scarcely  more 
than  a  large  tablespoonful.  One  sum- 
mer, when  a  boy,  by  making  it  a  point, 
I  collected  quite  a  boxful  in  the  comb, 
making,  when  pressed  out,  about  a  pint 
of  clear  honey,  and  representing  the 
labor  of  two  or  three  dozen  swarms. 

Near  midsummer  the  males  are  hatch- 
ed ;  these  are  the  stingless,  white-faced 
bees  of  the  boys.  Their  sole  function 
is  to  impregnate  the  female  for  the  next 
season.  The  nest  is  not  abandoned  till 
the  latter  part  of  August,  though  the 
honey  is  gone  long  before  that  time. 
The  bees  then  come  out  on  the  warm 
days,  and  dart  and  hoTer  and  pursue 
each  other  about  the  entrance  of  the 
nest,  making  a  loud,  humming  noise. 
It  is  at  such  times  that  the  queen-bee 
appears,  and  is  pursued  by  the  males. 

Through  September  the  bumble-bees 
lead  a  roving,  homeless  life,  wallowing 
languidly  in  thistle-blows,  and  usually 
passing  the  night  and  weathering  a  se- 
vere storm  on  the  lee-side  of  one,  till 
they  finally  die  from  cold  and  exposure. 
The  royal  scion,  in  the  meantime,  has 
stowed  herself  away,  no  one  knows 
where. 

Emerson's  bumble-bee  was  a  philoso- 
pher, as  all  bumble-bees  are,  and  wore 
yellow  breeches,  which  all  bumble-bees 
do  not.  There  are,  indeed,  said  to  be 
several  dozen  varieties  or  species  in  the 
United  States,  but,  ordinarily,  one  no- 
tices not  more  than  half  a  dozen  va- 
rieties. Besides  the  **  yellow-breeched," 
which  is  the  most  common,  there  is  the 
white-breeched,  the  black- breeched,  and 
the  red-breeched,  with  modifications  of 
each*  The  red-breoched  is  a  small  bee, 
and  quite  rate,  yet  I  remember  one  sea- 
son when  they  were  abundant.  They 
live  in  large  communities,  and  usually 


nest  in  the  ground,  going  two  feet  or 
more  into  the  bank,  following  a  mouse- 
hole,  and  appropriating  the  nest  at  the 
end  of  it.  I  have  exhumed  them,  and 
found  a  mass  of  comb,  filled  with  honey, 
grubs,  and  young  bees,  nearly  as  lai^ 
as  a  man's  double-fist. 

Then  there  is  a  small  light-colored 
bee,  about  the  same  size,  that  frequently 
nests  in  bams,  building  in  vacant  mor- 
tices, or  in  the  space  above  the  tenon 
of  a  brace  where  the  mice  have  made 
their  beds.  One  sees  the  bees  going  in 
and  out  through  the  cracks.  Rap  on 
the  beam  or  brace,  and  they  set  up  a 
loud  buzzing. 

Then  there  is  a  very  rich,  aristocratic- 
looking  bumble-bee,  with  broad,  glossy 
wings,  new  yellow  waistcoat  and  new 
velvety  breeches,  always  looking  fresh 
and  clean  and  distinguished — a  bee  that 
one  readily  discriminates.  I  have  never 
found  its  nest. 

The  more  conmion  yellow-breeched 
bees  love  the  mice-nests  in  old  meadow- 
bottoms,  where  they  are  turned  up  and 
plundered  by  the  hay-makers,  the  boyb 
especially  delighting  in  the  sport  and 
the  honey.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
pay  dearly  for  the  Am ;  for  a  bee  in  the 
bonnet  is  nothing  to  a  bee  in  the  trow- 
sers-leg.  A  bumble-bee  can  sting  as 
many  times  as  a  fiea  con  bite.  The 
honey-bee  stings  but  once,  and  dies, 
leaving  his  weapon  in  the  fiesh ;  but 
his  laiger  relative  deals  stab  after  stab, 
and  the  helpless  youth  into  whose  trow- 
sers-leg  he  has  found  a  lodgment,  dances 
a  lively  step  for  a  few  moments. 

The  bumble-bee's  usual  mode  of  at- 
tack, however,  is  to  fly  directly  for  the 
face  and  neck ;  and  he  gets  beneath  the 
clothing  of  the  pedal  extremities  only 
when  his  wing^  are  disabled,  and  the 
enemy  stands  unsuspectingly  about. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  bumble- 
bee tribe,  and  the  terror  of  the  boys,  is 
the  large  white,  or  very  light-ycUow, 
species.  It  is  quick  to  anger  and  slow 
to  relent.  Indeed,  it  pursues  the  mo- 
lester with  the  pertinacity  of  a  bull- 
dog or  a  colporter.  A  spectator  of 
the  operation  of  hay-making  and  hay- 
gathering  may  have  seen  a  mower  pause 
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PFEth,  duck  lus  head  once  or 
!at  the  air  about  his  ears  with 
;  then  duck  again,  lower  than 
ad  drop  his  tool  and  go  slink- 
r,  warding  off,  with  his  arm  or 
of  grass,  some  inyisible  enemy.' 
9y,  tossing  the  hay  behind  the 
amy  be  observed  to  break  ranks, 
pping  his  head  and  ears  wildly 
adfuls  of  hay,  retreat  in  dis- 
'resently  he  pauses,  and  listens ; 
»  at  it  again,  more  rigorously 
ore.  This  wolf  of  a  bumble- 
thus  dog  him  half  across  the 
iiock  him  down,  and,  if  not 
injured,  he  at  once  gets  up 
les  straight  for  you,  and  will 
^on  go  till  he  is  disabled  out 

more  lively  and  spirited  little 
however,  is  enacted  in  the  hay- 
en  a  homef  s  nest  is  run  into 
3are  by  the  mowers.  There  is 
then  of  all  hands  in  hot  haste, 
ements  of  a  hornet  are  so  much 
than  those  of  a  bumble-bee, 
I  so  much  more  sure,  and  their 
so  much  greater,  that  beating 
'  is  of  little  avail.  A  precipi- 
iat,  and,  if  pursued,  a  prostrat- 
oorself  upon  the  ground,  your 
ed  in  the  hay,  is  the  only  safe 
After  the  bees  have  settled 
o  their  paper-house,  a  wisp  of 
'  you  must  dispose  of  them), 
with  a  match,  and  suddenly 
i  the  entrance,  will  make  short 
them. 

ellow-jackcts  arc  much  more 
than  their  congeners,  the  black, 
a  season  passes  that  the  various 
pupations  do  not  disclose  nu- 
nests  of  the  former,  on  the 
in  the  fence,  filling  the  end  of 
'  log,  fastened  to  a  bush,  or 
f^om  the  peak  of  the  bam; 
and  memorable  is  the  finding 
of  the  blsck  hornet.  In  Mary- 
ave  found  them  building  on  a 
ry-bnsh  within  a  few  inches  of 
nd ;  but  in  the  more  northern 
>  far  as  I  have  observed,  they 
uild  in  the  woods  a  large  cone- 
est,  suspended  fh>m  some  high 


branch,  and,  of  all  bee-kind,  are  the 
ugliest  customers  to  deal  with. 

The  notion  among  the  boys,  that  if 
you  throw  a  stone  at  the  nest,  a  single 
bee  will  follow  its  path  back  and  strike 
the  thrower  unerringly  in  the  face,  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  It  certainly 
is  not  safe  to  stand  very  near  and  throw 
stones  at  them.  The  avenging  hornet 
comes  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  bul- 
let ;  and  if  yon  do  not  stagger  from  the 
gross  weight  of  the  blow,  you  certainly 
do  fh>m  its  lightning-like  suddenness, 
and  the  sharp  pain  that  accompanies  it. 

Shall  I  ever  Ibrget  the  huge  nest,  large 
as  a  peck-measure,  that  some  sharp-eyed 
traveller  discovered  a  few  rods  f^om  the 
highway  in  a  piece  of  woods,  and  not 
far  firom  the  paternal  farmhouse,  and 
with  what  fear  and  trembling  we 
youngsters  used  to  peep  at  it  from  be- 
neath the  underbrush  7  No  stones  were 
ever  thrown  at  that  nest  by  us,  though 
our  fingers  fairly  burned,  at  times,  to 
give  them  a  shot;  and  in  the  Fall, 
after  the  leaves  had  fallen,  there  hung 
the  object  of  our  terror,  empty  and  for- 
lorn, its  frail  walls  destined  to  be  ap- 
propriated ere  long  by  some  sportsman 
for  gun-wadding. 

Many  more  nests  of  this  kind  are  be- 
gun than  are  ever  finished,  some  mishap 
terminating  the  career  of  the  founder 
before  any  offspring  could  be  had.  One 
sees  these  little  balloon-shaped  begin- 
nings stuck  around  in  various  places, 
varying  in  size  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  growth  of  a 
hornet's  nest.  It  seems  to  increase  in 
size  as  naturally  as  a  squash  or  pump- 
kin, and  about  as  fast,  and  apparently 
in  the  same  manner,  fh>m  within,  out. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  more  than 
two  or  three  hornets  at  one  time  crawl- 
ing about  on  the  outside  of  the  nest, 
and  these  have  the  air  of  surveyors, 
rather  than  of  builders ;  the  expansion 
seems  to  be  from  within.  So  it  is,  and 
from  without  also.  And  this  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hornet  as  an  archi- 
tect :  he  is  constantly  tearing  down  his 
house  and  building  it  larger,  to  accom- 
modate his  increasuig  family.  'TVv^NSXaX. 
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part  of  the  nest  is  within,  and  consists 
of  one  or  more  tiers  of  comb  full  of 
cells,  in  which  the  young  are  hatched 
and  developed.  The  visible,  inverted, 
cone-shaped  nest  is  merely  the  tent  that 
shelters  this  process.  Ajs  fast  as  new 
cells  are  added,  the  inner  walls  or  lin- 
ings of  the*tent  are  torn  away  to  make 
more  room,  and  the  whole  structure  re- 
cased  from  without,  thus  every  external 
wall  becoming,  in  its  turn,  the  internal, 
or  the  lining,  with  three  or  four  parti- 
tions, arranged  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  apart,  between  it  and  the  open  air. 
As  the  hornet  was  the  first  inventor 
of  paper,  so  the  little  "  sweat-bee,"  that 
comes  about  the  laborer  in  the  field, 
alighting  on  his  sweaty  hands  and 
arms,  and  showing  his  light  bufi'-col- 
orcd  belly  at  every  move,  is  undoubted- 
ly the  holder  of  the  original  patent  on 


shears.  See  how  quickly  he  clips  out  a 
round  piece  fh>m  the  rose-leaf,  himself 
the  hand  and  handle  to  his  own  tool, 
and,  rolling  it  up  and  embracing  it 
with  his  legs,  flies  away  with  it  to  his 
cell,  which  is  some  little  round  cavity 
an  inch  or  two  deep,  in  a  rail,  or  post, 
or  stump ;  and  which,  after  being  lined 
with  these  bits  of  green  leaves,  is  filled 
with  a  yellow,  salve-like  substance,  that 
no  doubt  contains  the  egg  of  the  bee, 
then  nicely  capped  or  headed  with  more 
circular  bits  of  leaves,  sealed  up,  and 
left  to  its  fate. 

The  wasps  proper  may  fairly  claim  a 
part  of  my  attention  (and  they  usually 
receive  it  when  I  meet  with  their  nests), 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  extend 
to  them  the  courtesy  which  I  would 
thankfully  receive  Arom  them  in  turn, 
by  respectflilly  giving  them  the  go-by. 
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CAMP-MXSnXO. 


EiRENE  sat  by  the  window,  filling  a 
basket  with  cakes  and  sandwiches, 
which  Sister  Goodlove  had  given  to 
'her  and  Tilda  to  carry  to  camp-meeting 
the  next  morning.  How  she  had  count- 
ed the  days,  and  longed  for  the  coming 
of  this  camp-meeting  morning  I  If  she 
had  analyzeil  her  emotions  (which  she 
never  did),  she  would  have  discovered 
that  she  had  scarcely  thought  of  the 
camp-meeting  at  all  as  a  religious  ser- 
vice. £[aving  never  attended  one,  she 
might  have  fancied  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  hear  people  pray  and  sing 
in  the  open  air— only  she  did  not  think 
of  the  people  at  all.  She  longed  for 
her  old  friends,  the  woods,  the  air,  the 
summer  sky.  From  babyhood  these 
had  been  her  closest  companions,  and 
this  was  the  first  year  of  her  life  that 
had  shut  her  away  from  them  all.  From 
this  low  seat,  where  she  sat  now,  she  had 
watched  the  sunset  scarlets  glinting 
through  the  trees  of  Mr.  Mallane's  gar- 
den.   Above  the  window,  in  the  shop 


where  she  stood  at  work,  spread  a  nar- 
row slip  of  sky ;  and,  looking  up,  she 
had  sometimes  seen  the  peaceful  clouds 
come  sailing  down  the  valley,  and  this 
was  all  that  she  had  known  of  the  sum- 
mer. Often,  in  the  languid  evenings, 
she  had  dropped  her  book  and  turned 
a  wistftil  face  away  from  Tilda  Stadc's 
scrutinizing  gaze  and  wearying  voice, 
and,  looking  beyond  the  trees  out  to 
the  serene  West,  a  soft  desire  had  stirred 
in  her  heart  for  something  sweeter  and 
better  than  she  had  ever  known — she 
knew  not  what.  We,  who  know  her 
well,  know  that  it  was  the  first  mysteri- 
ous stir  of  the  soul  of  the  girl- worn  an, 
dimly  yearning  for  companionshii5,  for 
sympathy,  for  tenderness,  such  as  had 
never  entered  her  barren  life  in  Busy- 
ville.  The  summer  should  have  given 
some  holiday  to  seventeen ;  it  had  given 
none  to  her.  But  going  to  the  woods 
for  a  single  day,  she  thought,  would  be 
a  good  de|i  better  than  nothing.  Thuap 
light  of  heart,  at  five  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  she  ascended,  with  Tilda,  into 
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of  Brother  Goodlove,  which 
7  his  brethren  and  sisters  to 
round  for  twenty-fire  cents  a 
^as  a  high,  springless  wagon, 
A  laid  across  for  seats,  and, 
g,  was  crowded  with  passen- 
imber  of  sisters  bore  witness 
f  a  very  uncomfortable  cqui- 
idry  little  groans  concerning 
g  backs.  Eirene,  sitting  at 
lere  the  boughs  of  the  bend- 
irushed  her  as  she  passed, 

nothing  but  the  pleasures 
.  The  road  ran  by  seques- 
and  through  the  woods,  all 
rhe  young  light  shimmered 
e  leaves  above  and  around 
air  was  full  of  soft  sounds 
sant  smells ;  of  the  fhtgrance 

branches  and  juicy  ferns 

leath  the  wagon-wheels.   £i- 

it   in    at  every  pore,  and 

d  as  the  birds  singing  over 

After  a  two  hours'  drive, 

td  a  new  road  cut  through 

and  a  distinct  murmur  of 
ces  reached  their  ears;  and 
seemed  to  Eirene  to  be  an 
\rj  sight  for  such  a  place, 
r  eyes.  Under  the  trees,  all 
roadside,  booths  had  been 
reen  boughs,  and  under  them 
omen  seemed  to  be  driving 
ing  tradd  in  small-beer,  gin- 
andies  and  doughnuts,  and 
ess  commodities.  New-com- 
>n8tantly  arriving.  Wagon- 
B  listen  and  brethren  of  the 
ung  men  and  their  **  girls," 
arrayed  in  their  best,  nearly 
a  stopped  at  the  stalls  to  re- 
elves  with  ganger-pop,  pea- 
)ther  innocent  refreshments, 
irough  the  shifting  leaves, 
^ht  glimpses  of  white  tents, 
semicircle  under  the  forest- 
unding  an  amphitheatre  of 
adng  a  rude  pulpit  canopied 
oghs  of  beeches  and  elms. 
>n  stopped  outside  of  this  in- 
llda  Stade,  hurriedly  alight- 
1  Eirene  to  do  the  s«me,  in- 
r,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
blessed   camp-ground,  and 


yonder  was  the  very  spot  where  she  re- 
ceived the  blessing  of  sanctification — 
where  Jesus  spoke  perfect  peace  to  her 
soul."  Taking  Eirene's  hand,  she  led 
her  toward  a  large  tent  bearing  the 
name  of  "  Busyville "  above  the  door. 
They  were  now  fairly  on  the  camp- 
ground, and  Eirene  beheld  wTiat  was  to 
her  a  most  unwonted  and  picturesque 
sight.  Tiny  fires,  made  from  dried 
bought,  were  crackling  in  the  rear  of 
every  tent ;  and  on  these,  kettles  were 
boiling  and  meats  were  frying.  Extem- 
pore tables,  set  under  the  tree;*,  were 
spread  with  white  cloths,  garnished 
with  flowers,  and  loaded  with  viands. 
Pretty  young  sisters  in  white  sun-bon- 
nets, white  aprons,  and  gay  frocks, 
superintended  these  tables ;  while  ma- 
trons in  close  ** shakers"  and  demure 
dresses  hovered  about  the  fires,  guard- 
ing the  meats  and  watching  the  tea-pots 
and  coffee-pots,  lest  their  delicious 
liquids  should  run  too  low  to  supply 
the  numerous  hungry  people  waiting 
for  breakfast.  The  air  was  full  of  the 
most  varied  sounds.  Birds  twittered  in 
the  trees.  Girls  chattered  and  laughed 
with  each  other,  and  flirted  in  a  half- 
subdued,  half-pious  way,  with  the  young 
brethren,  whose  plates  they  piled  and 
whose  cups  they  filled  ;  while  the  wom- 
en by  the  fires  talked  in  low,  mysteri- 
ous tones  to  each  other,  as  women  will. 
From  manifold  tents  issued  the  sounds 
of  morning  devotions.  Old  hymns  and 
old  tunes  of  every  conceivable  rhythm 
and  metre  met  in  mid-air  in  inextricable 
confusion.  In  one  tent  could  be  heard 
the  sobs  of  a  sore  soul  wailing  over  its 
sins,  amid  a  Babel  of  prayers  rising  to 
heaven  in  its  behalf;  fh)m  another  came 
a  solitary  voice,  fervent  and  sonorous, 
going  up  to  God  in  early  thanksgiving ; 
while  from  every  direction  came  cho- 
ruses of  voices  shouting,  **  Bless  the 
Lord ! "  "  Glory  to  God  I "  The  whole 
scene  bore  witness  to  what  it  was — a 
great  religious  picnic,  in  which  material 
pleasure  and  human  happiness  blended 
very  largely  with  spiritual  experience. 
The  appearance  of  Tilda  Stade  on  the 
camp-ground  was  a  signal  for  rejoicing 
to  the  more  zealowa  CVms^\^ii&^  lox  \\. 
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was  a  sure  promise  of  iDcreased  zeal  in 
the  prayer-meetings.  As  they  gathered 
around  to  welcome  her,  Eirene  was  left 
standing  alone  for  a  moment;  and, 
looking  about  her,  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  an  individual  who  had  seen  her 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  appear- 
ance. It  was  -  good  Brother  Yincr, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  evi- 
dently just  concluding  his  breakfast. 
He  looked  red  in  the  &ce,  and  uncom- 
fortable, as  if  the  sisters  were  overfeed- 
ing him  that  warm  morning.  He  was 
literally  besieged  by  women,  young  and 
old,  each  one  producing,  from  her  par- 
ticular basket  or  Arom  her  particular 
fire,  some  viand,  hot  or  cold,  setting  it 
before  her  minister,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, ^*  Oh,  Brother  Yiner,  do  taste  this; 
I  made  it  on  purpose  for  you  1  *'  '^  Oh, 
Brother  Yinor,  whereas  your  appetite 
gone  to?  Tou  mu9t  eat  your  break- 
fast !  ^*  Brother  Yiner  did  not  like  to 
appear  ungrateful,  and  thus  kept  on 
tasting  each  dish  set  before  him.  It 
was  a  sight  to  behold  them — the  dishes 
of  pork  and  beans,  cold  ham,  succotash, 
omelets,  doughnuts,  crullers,  pies,  pre- 
serves, pickles,  all  heaped  up  before  the 
unfortunate  minister.  Brother  Yiner 
had  an  excellent  appetite,  and,  at  first, 
attacked  this  conflicting  mass  of  food 
with  all  the  zest  of  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous stomach ;  but  even  he  was  no  proof 
against  the  ignorant  kindness  of  women 
— a  kindness  that  has  caused  more  sour 
stomachs  and  sour  theology  than  the 
most  powerful  imagination  ever  con- 
ceived. Brother  Yiner  looked  up  fix>m 
the  mass  on  his  plate,  and  beheld  Eirene 
looking  toward  him  with  wondering 
eyes.  He  recognized  her  at  once  as  the 
innocent-looking  little  sinner  who  had 
caused  the  prayer-meeting  at  Sister  Mal- 
lanc^s.  Here  she  was  on  the  camp- 
ground— ^the  place  of  all  others  for  her 
conversion,  the  most  appropriate  in 
which  to  reclaim  her  from  the  error  of 
her  ways ;  and  what  an  interesting  sub- 
ject I  Brother  Yiner  could  not  help 
seeing  this.  He  was  a  young  man,  and, 
like  any  other  young  man,  could  not 
help  feeling  a  more  spontaneous  inter- 
est in  a  lovely  girl  than  in  an  ugly  one. 


But  Brother  Yiner  was  also  an  intelli- 
gent man,  and  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  relative  fitness  of  things.  How 
could  he  labor  with  her  concerning  her 
soul?  How  could  he  appeal  to  her, 
with  pathetic  tones  and  tears,  to  for- 
sake her  sins  and  give  her  soul  to  her 
Saviour  ?  How  could  she  regard  him 
solely  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  now  that 
she  had  seen  him  there,  devouring,  with 
such  gusto,  such  quantities  of  food? 
Not  but  what  he  thought  that  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  his  breakfast — as  good 
a  right  to  enjoy  it  as  any  other  man — 
but  not  to  such  a  breakfast  In  his 
over-fed  condition,  there  was  something 
incongruous  in  passing  directly  from  the 
feast  to  the  prayer-meeting,  to  pray  for 
a  girl  who,  in  her  white  ftrock  and  inno- 
cent face,  '*  looked  like  a  lily  out  with 
nature.^^  At  least  thus  poetically  thought 
Brother  Yiner,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Mallane^s  account  of  her  wickedness 
still  remained  in  his  memory.  "  Why 
didn^t  I  sit  down  under  a  tree,  and 
make  my  breakfast  from  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk,  in  true  pastoral  fash- 
ion?" he  asked  himself  in  tones  of 
self-disgust,  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the 
white  dress  and  sun-bonnet. 

At  this  time  feirene^s  attention  was 
called  away  fh>m  the  young*  minis- 
ter by  a  rustic  young  convert,  who,  in 
his  new-bom  spiritual  joy,  was  oblivi- 
ous of  breakfast  and  of  all  human  want. 
Sp3ring  Eirene  standing  alone,  he  imme- 
diately came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  "  a  sinner,"  and  not  **  a  sister ; " 
therefore,  a  proper  subject  for  mission- 
ary zeal.  He  walked  up  to  her,  and, 
without  a  single  preliminary,  asked, 
"  Do  you  love  the  Lord  ? " 

Eirene,  startled  by  the  abrupt  ques- 
tion, saw  before  her  a  lank,  long-haired 
youth,  the  exact  counterpart  of  Hoses 
Loplolly.  Had  that  young  man  of 
peddling  propensities  concluded  to 
study  for  the  Christian  ministry  ? 

<^Do  you  love  the  Lord?"  was  the 
solemn  question  again  propounded  to 
the  wondering  girL 

^  I  hope  I  do,"  was  the  timid  answer. 

^  You  hope  you  do  1 "  [In  a  tone  of 
deep  disgust.]    **You  hope  you  do! 
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hope  yer  love  yer  father  and 
No  I  Ef  yer  love  um,  yer 
r  lav  urn.  Yer  don't  hope 
hout  it.  Yer  Inoto  it  [tones 
So,  ef  yer  love  the  Lord^  yer 
£f  yer  only  hope  yer  love 
Ln't  no  lav  't'alL  Yer  goin' 
)  road  to  perdition,  straight. 
Ider  tone.]     Don't  yer  want 


n 


I  have  wtihted  to  be  a  Chris- 
since  I  can  remember/^  an- 
[rene. 

bad  do  yoa  want  to  be  one  ? 
to  give  ap  all  yer  pride,  and 
sr  sinsf 


n 


e  so. 

I  agin  [in  tones  of  despair], 
yer  hope  in  a  minnit.  Do  you 
gion  bad  enaf  to  enable  yer 
get  it  ?  Then  yer  willin'  to 
wa  on  this  very  spot,  and  let 
ar  yer  souL  Will  yer  do  it  ? " 
ot  here,  please  I "  said  Eirene 
of  entreaty,  with  the  instinct- 
dng  from  pablicity  which  was 
>her. 

Where's  yer  hope  ?  [In  a  tone 
)h.]  It  don't  amoant  to  nath- 
ni  pray  tui  yer  jest  the  same ; 
lem  that's  broaght  into  the 
of  heaven  by  force.  I'll  pray 
st  the  same  '^  [with  profoand 
condescension].  Thus  the 
lelt  down  and  lifted  ap  his 
rayer.  The  soand  immediate- 
id  the  attention  of  the  sisters 
gathered  aroand  Tilda;  when 
led,  and  saw  Eirene  leaning 
le  tree,  with  her  head  bowed, 
rcome  by  some  emotion,  and 
^  Evangelist  kneeling  before 
ig  apon  God  to  have  mercy 
Boal,  Tilda  believed  that  her 
Lsh  was  aboat  to  be  realiased 
r  friend,  strock  with  convio- 
loment  she  reached  the  camp- 
as  now  to  be  converted.  She, 
other  sisters,  hastened  to  the 
immediately  kneeling  down, 
circle  outside  the  evangelist, 
tne,  leaning  against  the  tree, 
I  figure.  Joining  the  youth, 
meed  ejaculating  and  praying 


together ;  thus  a  special  prayer-meeting 
was  at  once  inaagurated.  **0h,  do. 
Lord!"  "Yes,LordI"  "  Come,  Lord  I " 
*^  0,  blessed  Jesus,  speak  peace  to  her 
souL"  "  O  Christ,  forgive  her  sins  I " 
^*  O  God,  show  her  her  wickedness  I " 
These  were  the  expressions,  in  every 
possible  tone,  producing  one  wild  dis- 
cord of  supplication,  which  now  smote 
the  ears  of  the  bewildered  Eirene.  Each 
communicated  excitement  to  the  other : 
every  moment  the  cries  grew  louder,  the 
groans  deeper,  the  entreaty  more  impor- 
tunate, till,  at  last,  overcome  by  pure 
nervous  excitement,  Eirene  sank  upon 
her  knees,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  This  prostration  was  the  signal 
for  a  still  more  clamorous  outbreak. 
Cries  of  *^Lord,  have  mercy  on  this 
poor  girl  I '^  ^^0  Lord,  save  Eirene 
Vale  I "  rent  the  air  with  a  perfect  tor- 
nado of  sound. 

This  scene  was  witnessed  by  one  per- 
son with  extreme  displeasure.  It  was 
Brother  Yiner,  who  had  left  the  break- 
fast-table, notwithstanding  the  entreat- 
ies of  the  sisters,  and  seated  himself 
within  the  Busyville  tent.  He  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  Methodism ;  his  mother, 
a  saint  of  the  Mrs.  Fletcher  type,  had 
nurtured  him  in  the  love  of  its  memo- 
ries and  in  devotion  to  its  principles. 
In  his  inmost  heart  he  believed  that  the 
vitality  and  zeal  of  his  sect  was  the  salt 
of  the  Christian  world.  But  he  was  too 
intelligent  to  believe  that  zeal  born  of 
ignorance  was  as  worthy  as  that  tem- 
pered by  knowledge.  While  believing 
it  to  be  a  necessity  to  some,  he  was  so 
gentle  a  gentleman  himself,  he  could  no 
more  be  boisterous  in  sacred  worship 
than  he  could  be  loud  and  vulgar  in  the 
expression  of  any  sentiment  whatever. 
He  was  too  sensitive  to  the  nature  of 
others  not  to  see,  by  the  aspect  of  this 
girl,  that  she  was  more  overcome  by 
fear  and  grief  at  being  thus  assailed, 
than  by  any  conscious  conviction  of  sin. 
**  She  would  make  a  lovely  Christian,  I 
know,''  he  said  to  himself;  **we  need 
more  such  women  in  our  church.  She 
must  not  be  repelled  and  driven  from 
us  by  a  repulsive  manner  of  approach." 
Yet,  as  he  looked,  he  saw  «oi£k&  ol  \ick& 
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yonng  conyerts  and  some  of  his  most 
zealous  members  in  this  praying  circle, 
and  knew  well  that,  if  he  were  to  mani- 
fest any  disapprobation  of  their  meet- 
ing, he  conid  not,  by  any  possibility, 
explain  to  their  satisfaction  such  a 
coarse.  Such  a  procedure,  he  knew, 
would  bring  them  to  the  sudden  conclu- 
sion that  their  minister  had  ^  backslid- 
den.^ Tet,  ai  their  minister,  he  must 
either  join  their  circle,  or  break  it ;  he 
concluded  to  do  the  latter.  The  first 
season  of  prayer  was  over;  they  re- 
freshed their  fearfhlly-taxed  energies  by 
ringing  a  hymn,  and  were  beginning 
their  cries  anew,  when  Brother  Yiner 
walked  quietly  up  to  their  circle,  and 
said,  ^  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  do 
aU  things  decently  and  in  order.  I  un- 
derstand your  feelings.  Tou  are  so 
happy  in  prayer,  and  so  moTed  for  the 
salyation  of  souls,  that  you  wish  to 
pray  continually.  This  you  may  do. 
Tou  may  lift  your  hearts  silently  to  God 
without  ceasing.  But  some  of  you  have 
ridden  many  miles  this  morning.  You 
all  need  your  breakfast.  After  you  have 
refiresbed  yourselyes,  come  to  the  pray- 
er-meeting in  the  tent,  at  eight  o^clock." 
Their  minister  had  said  it.  They  must 
go  to  breakfast,  notwithstanding  this 
precious  soul  was  not  yet  saved.  They 
did  so,  all  shaking  hands  with  their 
minister  as  they  passed,  till  no  one  was 
left  with  him  but  Tilda  Stade,  standing 
by  Eircne.  As  Eirene  rose  from  the 
foot  of  the  tree  where  she  had  knelt, 
she  seemed  like  one  coming  out  of  a 
dream.  She  opened  her  eyes,  still  glis- 
tening with  tears,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  reliet  Tilda  thought  it  the 
sigh  of  conyiction — a  hopeful  sigh — 
and  hastened  to  introduce  Eirene  to  her 
minister.  This  good  wonuAi  had  not 
the  acute  perception  which  announces 
instantaneously  to  its  possessor  when  he 
or  she  may  not  be  wanted.  As  Eirene^s 
special  protector  and  spiritual  guide, 
she  waited  to  hear  what  the  minister 
had  to  say  to  her.  Great  was  her 
amazement  when  he  said, "  Sister  Stade, 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  to  this  young  lady 
alone?"    What    Brother  Yiner  could 


have  to  say  to  Eirene  "alone,"  was 
more  than  she  could  divine ;  neverthe- 
less, as  it  was  her  minister — not  Paul 
MaUane — who  made  the  request,  she 
passed  on.  Then  Brother  Yiner  ad- 
dressed Eirene  for  the  first  time,  by  ask- 
ing her  if  she  had  been  educated  a 
Methodist.  She  told  him  no.  "  Then," 
he  said,  "  our  manner  of  worship  may 
seem'  strange,  even  rude,  to  you.  But 
do  not  let  our  ways  disturb  you,  for 
they  are  only  outward  forms  of  expres- 
sion. In  every  human  heart,  religion 
can  be  but  one  essence— that  of  love  to 
Christ  and  love  to  one  another.  If  you 
feel  your  soul  pervaded  with  this  love, 
you  are  a  Christian.  The  personal 
manifestations  of  religious  joy  differ  as 
much  as  our  natures  differ.  No  two 
persons  give  expression  in  precisely  the 
same  terms  to  any  human  experience; 
the  law  of  temperament  forbids  it. 
Therefore  do  not  be  offended  at  the  zeal 
which  you  see  manifested  here,  even  if 
it  seems  to  you  a  little  intemperate. 
And  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  your- 
self feel  prompted  to  display  none  of 
this  outward  fervor.  Without  any  ref- 
erence to  any  other  human  being,  re- 
ceive the  Spirit  of  God  as  it  comes  to 
you.  Receive  it  as  if  you  were  alone 
with  God  in  His  universe.  It  can  come 
to  you  only  in  accordance  with  your 
nature ;  you  can  respond  to  it  only  in 
the  same  way. 

**  Do  you  hear,  in  your  inmost  heart, 
the  still  small  Toice  calling  you  to  fol- 
low your  Saviour  ? — to  cast  your  burden 
on  Him? — ^to  love  Him?— to  be  like 
Him  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  have  always  heard 
it." 

"  Do  you  try  to  resist  it,  or  do  you 
seek  to  obey  it  ? " 

"  I  seek  to  obey  it,  and  it  is  my  dear- 
est comfort.  It  cheers  me  when  I  am 
sad,  and  it  strengthens  me  when  I  am 
weak." 

"  And  you  give  your  heart  to  God  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Every  day  I  give  myself 
anew  to  Him.  Am  I  not  safe  in  His 
love  ? " 

"My  uster,  I  feel  that  you  are  a 
Christian.    What  you  need  is  encour- 
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not  coQTiction  or  loud  expres- 
36  how  it  is.  Tou  have  a  gen- 
;  your  religion  is  as  gentle  as 
;.  Come  into  the  eight-o^clock 
eting,  and  I  will  see  that  you 
^in  disturbed.  Now,  shall  I 
ou  to  the  breakfast-table  ? '' 
ce  was  so  kind  and  assuring, 
so  helpful,  that,  when  he  had 
Birene  felt  like  another  crea- 
th  the  elasticity  which  be- 
the  quickest  sensibilities,  her 
ped  to  her  eyes  in  a  joyous 
ihe  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  I  feel  so 
fcerl" 

ther  Viner  saw  this  inward 
on  spread  over  every  feature, 
it  it  not  only  the  most  inno- 
the  brightest  face  that  he  had 
;  but  he  only  said,  "  Now  we 
lister  Btade." 

ung  woman  was  standing  do- 
Tore  a  bowl  of  blueberries  and 
brother  Yincr  led  Eirene  up  to 
When  she  saw  the  serene 
3h  covered  both  faces,  she  was 
the  conclusion  that  their  con- 
had  been  of  a  heavenly  sort, 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to 
it.  She  received  her  charge 
1  much  demonstration,  while 
Hncr  returned  to  his  seat  in 
to  meditate  and  prepare  for 
Lng  prayer-meeting.  He  did 
it  as  easy  as  usual  to  fix  his 
the  chapter  in  the  Bible  and 
L  which  he  was  selecting ;  in- 
y  his  eyes  wandered  back  to 
fast-table  under  the  trees,  and 
the  slight  figure  in  the  white 
iding  by  Tilda  Stade.  He 
tten  all  about  Sister  Mallane's 
ma  over  this  girPs  wickedness, 
j^ht  only  of  her  face,  all  radi- 
looked  up  to  his  last.  ^^  She 
the  face  that  would  please 
tie  said  to  himself;  "  and,  if  I 
iistaken,  she  has  just  the  na- 
would  please  mother.  YThat 
ion  she  would  make  for  her  I 
r  will  come  and  live  with  me." 
Idenly  conscious  that  he  had 
b  very  rapid  conclusions,  con- 
lia  very  slight  knowledge  of 


this  young  lady,  he  turned  his  back  and 
commenced  searching  for  hymns  with 
redoubled  assiduity,  selecting,  at  last, 
"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  *'  Rock  of 
Ages,  cleft  for  me,^  and  others,  whose 
sweetness,  purity,  and  divine  fervor  lift 
them  so  far  above  the  rampant  rhymes 
sometimes  called  camp-meeting  hymns. 
After  breakfast,  the  brethren  and  sisters 
gathered  in  the  tent,  some  sittiqg  on 
benches,  some  in  the  clean  straw  which 
covered  the  ground,  some  oi>  piles  of 
bedding  on  which  many  had  slept  the 
night  before.  Brother  Viner  ofiered 
Tilda  and  Eirene  a  seat  in  a  comer, 
where  it  was  impossible  that  a  crowd 
should  gather  around  them,  as  they  had 
done  outside.  He  opened  the  meeting 
with  the  hynm  which  all  young  people 
love: 

**  Jesus,  lorer  of  my  soul, 
Let  mo  to  thy  bosom  fly.** 

His  pure  tenor-voice  gave  all  its  sweet- 
ness to  the  'singing.  Eirene  did  not 
listen ;  she  worshipped.  Every  pulse 
in  her  heart  sung  with  rapture  the 
matchless  lyric  of  the  Methodist  poet. 
Brother  Viner  followed  with  prayer, 
and,  as  he  prayed,  utter  silence  pervaded 
the  tent,  broken  only  by  low-murmured 
**  Amens."  In  the  fervor  of  his  youth, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  faith,  he  prayed,  as 
if  he  knelt  face  to  fieu^e  with  his  Lord. 
He  said,  **  We  rejoice  to  come  to  Thee 
with  all  the  freedom  of  favored  chil- 
dren— ^with  all  the  sweet  familiarity  of 
love,  openly  and  joyously."  He  prayed 
that  to  all  might  bo  granted  a  clearer 
vision  to  discern  the  exceeding  loveli- 
ness of  Christ — a  deeper  consciousness 
of  their  need  of  Him,  who  was  at  once 
their  Friend  and  Saviour.  He  prayed 
for  "  sinners  and  seekers,"  and  at  last 
for  one  whose  feet  trembled  in  the  nar- 
row way,  but  whose  heart  yearned  to- 
ward all  pure  and  lovely  things.  He 
prayed  that  to  the  young  heart  might 
be  granted  strength  to  cast  aside  every 
weight,  every  besetting  sin,  every  allure- 
ment of  the  world ;  that  this  young  soul 
might  run  with  patience  and  cheerful 
alacrity  the  whole  Christian  course,  and 
receive  the  clear  witness  of  its  accept- 
ance and  fellowship  ^vlli  Cr\im\..   1^\- 
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rene  felt  that  this  prayer  was  for  her ; 
it  was  the  very  prayer  that  she  would 
have  offered  for  herself,  yet  prayed  with 
an  unction  and  a  fervor  which  she  felt 
her  own  prayers  had  not  There  was  an 
earnestness,  an  assurance  of  faith  in  the 
tones  which  strengthened  and  helped 
her.  As  her  heartmsccnded  with  it,  a 
deep  peace  came  down  into  her  soul— a 
peace  so  peryading  that  none  of  the 
discord  which  came  after  had  the 
slightest  power  to  disturb  it  Brother 
Viner,  a  true  Methodist,  beliered  that 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty. Thus,  aside  fh>m  the  general 
supervision  of  the  prayer-meeting,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  control  the  boister- 
ous element  around  him.  Thus  the 
meeting  did  not  advance  very  far  before 
men  and  women  were  praying,  groan- 
ing, and  singing  together.  Some  were 
groaning  for  their  sins,  some  praying 
for  their  companions,  others  singing 
and  shouting  because  they  themselves 
felt  happy.  Among  the  latter  was  Tilda 
Stade.  She  shouW  "  Halldi^ah ''  till 
she  had  "the  power,"  or,  in  more  in- 
telligible language,  swooned  from  pure 
physical  exhaustion;  falling  back,  her 
head  dropped  into  Eirene^s  lap.  Eircne 
was  less  alarmed  than  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  not  already  seen  several 
others  drop  in  the  same  way.  She  tried 
to  lift  her  Mend^s  head,  and  support  it, 
when  Tilda,  opening  her  eyes,  uttered 
the  piercing  .cry  of  "Glory,"  falling 
again ;  whereupon  Eircne  let  the  head 
rest,  where  it  fell,  till  the  meeting 
closed.  The  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  the  special 
Praying  Bond,  seeing  the  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  Eirene's  countenance,  con- 
cluded that  she  had  received  the  bless- 
ing, and  at  last  began  to  importune  her 
to  tell  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her 
souL  She  was  beginning  to  tremble 
with  something  of  her  first  fear  and  ex- 
citement, when  Brother  Viner  again 
came  to  her  help.  He  told  the  Praying 
Band  that  he  had  conversed  with  this 
sister,  and  believed  that  she  had  re- 
ceived in  her  heart  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  that  they  must  remem- 
ber that,  while  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 


were  always  the  same,  its  personal  mani- 
festations were  very  different;  that  in 
some  it  bore  witness  by  the  very  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  in  perfect  silence ; 
that  it  was  not  this  sister^s  duty  to 
speak  openly,  unless  she  felt  moved  to 
do  so  from  within.  This  form  of  con- 
version was  by  no  means  the  most  satis- 
fitctory  to  the  Praying  Band ;  but,  as 
their  minister  sanctioned  it,  they  felt 
bound  to  accept  it  Those  who  knew 
her  personally  went  forth  from  the 
prayer-meeting  and  announced  to  all 
the  Busyvillc  brethren  outside  that  Ei- 
rcne Vale  had  "experienced  religion, 
and  received  the  blessing;"  but  they 
thought  it  pretty  queer  that  she  wouldn^t 
speak.  With  a  feeling  of  inexpressible 
relief  Eirenc  walked  forth  from  the  tent 
to  attend  the  morning  service  in  the 
grove.  The  mode  of  worship  in  the 
prayer-meeting  had  been  sincere;  she 
believed  thatj  yet  she  could  feel  none 
the  less  that  it  was  discordant  with  her 
feelings,  and  outraged  many  of  her 
ideas  of  what  was  harmonious  and  fit 
in  sacred  worship.  But  the  public  ser- 
vice in  the  grove  seemed  a  complete 
realization  of  all  that  such  worship 
should  be.  Out  from  their  tents  came 
the  great  congregation,  and  took  their 
seats  in  God^s  sanctuary.  His  own 
power  had  reared  the  columns  of  this 
mighty  cathedral.  Along  its  high  leaf- 
woven  dome  soft  winds  rippled.  In  its 
verdurous  arches  birds  sang;  fh>m  its 
mossy  fioors  fiowers  sent  up  their  praise 
in  perpetual  perftime.  When  the  preach- 
er stood  up  in  the  rude  pulpit  beneath 
two  patriarchal  elms,  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  Gk>d  on  the  vast  assembly ; 
when  more  than  a  thousand  human  voi- 
ces joined  the  winds,  the  birds,  and  the 
blossoms,  singing, 

**  There  leomi  a  Toloe  In  erery  gale, 
A  tongue  in  every  flover, 
Whieb  toUtf  O  Lord,  the  wondroos  tale 
Of  thj  Aknigbtjr  power,** 

Eirene  beheld,  at  last,  in  its  perfect 
form,  the  wonderftd  charm  and  devo- 
tional significance  of  the  Methodist 
camp-meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  Brother  Viner  preach- 
ed an  earnest,  dramatic,  magnetic  ser- 
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96  ferror  and  power  astoniAh- 
1  congregation,  and  electrified 
tier  Viner  was  a  good  man, 
ling  a  young  man  of  decided 
nd  under  any  circximstance, 
L  a  congregation  before  him, 
re  preached  more  than  a  com- 
>n.  How  much  added  inspi- 
[  unction  he  received  from  the 
less  of  a  single  presence,  from 
.  of  a  white  frock,  and  the 
*  a  golden-brown  head,  lean- 
t  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree^ 
eet,  serious  face  looking  forth 
s,  which  seemed  to  him  sin- 
separated  from  all  that  vast 
ion — ^Brother  Yiner  did  not 
did  any  body  else.  £irene,like 
of  very  sensitive  organization, 
y  as  well  as  sufiering  through 
re.  Every  leaf  that  rippled, 
I  that  sang,  every  flower  dis- 
ense,  every  breeze,  sailing  by 
h  the  honey  of  the  pines, 
nething  to  this  large  delight, 
lid  the  anthem,  the  prayer, 
sermon.  True,  holy,  helpfhl 
re  these  of  Brother  Yiner,  Ml 
ality  of  human  life,  piercing 
»th  of  human  experience,  and 
ipward  to  the  height  of  all 
aspiration;  few  could  listen 
ceive  fh>m  them  somewhat  of 
hat  they  needed.  Eircne  no 
ndered  that  Tilda  found  the 
dng  such  a  sanctuary  of  Joy 
rtion  of  camp-meeting,  cer- 
I  very  delightfuL  Eirene  no 
ught  of  the  young  evangelist, 
empore  prayer-meeting,  or  of 
"ance,  any  more  than  Brother 
aght  of  hii  morning  vexation 
ipiritual  and  oratorical  exalta- 
rhich  he  now  stood,  with 
igesfcible  breakfEusts  intermcd- 

ming  and  afternoon  aenrioe, 
vening  prayer-meetings,  were 
d  yet  the  congregation  once 
ered  beneath  the  trees  to  lis- 
lird  sermon,  before  going  to 
sne  was  tired.  During  the 
ftd  experienced  so  many  new 
—had  been  so  overcome  and 


pervaded  by  them,  it  scctncd  to  her 
that  she  could  take  in  no  more.  Thus, 
when  the  brethren  and  sisters  went  out 
in  a  body  to  the  evening  Rcrvicc,  she, 
with  a  few  aged  mothers  in  Ivael,  re- 
mained behind  in  sole  possession  of  the 
tent.  Placing  a  camp-stool  just  outside 
the  curtain,  she  sat  down  to  listen, 
where  she  was.  The  scene  upon  which 
she  now  looked  forth  was  even  more 
picturesque  and  impressive  than  that  of 
the  day.  The  many  lamps,  hung  to  the 
swaying  boughs  of  the  trees,  threw  long 
lines  of  flickering  light  and  shadow 
upon  the  great  congregation  seated  be- 
neath. The  wavering  lights  on  the 
pulpit,  the  dipping  branches  of  the 
elms  above  their  heads,  gave  a  weird 
look  to  the  faces  of  the  preachers,  while 
the  prayers  that  they  uttered,  and  the 
hymns  which  they  sung,  softened  by 
the  slight  distance,  floated  out  tlirou<]^h 
the  evening  air  to  the  few  listeners  in 
the  tent  with  a  strange  and  sweet  so- 
lemnity. I 

Perhaps  it  was  a  desire  to  hear  more 
distinctly  the  words  of  the  scniion,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  night  trembling  down  to  her 
through  the  forest-trees,  which  after  a 
time  allured  Eirene  to  leave  the  little 
camp-stool  and  step  out  into  tlic  air. 
She  walked  a  few  paces  from  the  tent 
and  leaned  against  the  tree  where,  in 
the  morning,  she  had  been  attacked  and 
prayed  for  by  the  young  evangelist. 
The  words  of  the  preacher  came  dis- 
tinctly to  her  ear,  and  with  them  blend- 
ed the  scattered  moans  and  amons  of 
the  congregation.  She  listened  a  few 
moments;  then,  looking  back  to  tho 
green  inclosure  beside  the  tent,  she  felt 
the  old  impulse  to  wander  out,  as  she 
used  to  do  in  the  woods  at  home.  Since 
her  coming  this  was  the  flrst  moment 
that  she  had  been  alone  with  herself. 
True  darling  of  nature,  the  old  charm 
of  freedom,  the  old  spell  of  the  woods, 
was  on  her.  Still  the  preacher^s  voice, 
and  the  amens  of  the  congregation, 
came  to  her  ear,  and  yet  she  heard  them 
not.  The  very  leaves  of  the  trees  seem- 
ed to  turn  toward  her,  whispering  to 
her  to  come,  aa  she  tuxn^d  «ndL^ti)^K»\ 
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slowly  out  over  the  trodden  grass. 
Presently  ebe  came  to  high  banks  of 
ferns,  which  no  camp-fires  had  reached 
and  no  feet  had  crusbed,  walling  her  in 
and  pervading  the  air  with  ft^grancc. 
She  paused  under  a  tree  with  low-bend- 
ing boughs,  and  listened.  She  heard 
the  birds  stirring  in  their  nests, — the 
tiny  chirp  of  the  mother-birds  soothing 
their  broods;  but  otherwise  the  little 
choristers  of  love  were  still.  She  lis- 
tened to  the  clear  cry  of  the  katy-dids 
in  the  branches  high  over  her  head,  and 
to  the  slender  horn  of  the  crickets 
piping  in  the  grass.  She  heard  the 
hum  of  insect-folk — the  murmuring  na- 
tives of  the  summer  air  all  a-thrill  with 
life  and  love,  stirring,  with  their  low, 
pervading  music,  the  wide  realms  of 
silence.  Storms  gone  by  had  given  the 
night-air  that  pure  rare  quality  which 
makes  the  August  of  New  England  the 
most  delicious  month  of  the  year.  £i- 
rene  leaned  her  head  against  the  old 
tree,  and  looked  up  through  its  um- 
brage to  the  sky,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  utter  content.  She  only  knew  that 
she  was  happy,  and  did  not  question 
wherefore.  Too  young  to  analyze  emo- 
tion, too  innocent  to  dream  of  ill,  she 
took  in,  through  soul  and  sense,  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  God's  world,  and 
was  glad.  How  could  she  know — this 
girl-woman — that  she  had  come  there 
to  meet  her  fate.  How  could  she, 
whose  heart  had  never  known  another 
love  than  that  of  child  and  sister,  know 
that  oven  now  her  feet  trembled  on  that 
perilous  border-land  of  passion,  from 
which,  once  touched,  there  is  no  retreat 

A  quick  rustle  of  leaves,  a  stir  in  the 
air,  a  consciousness  of  a  second  pres- 
ence, came  to  her  together.  She  start- 
ed ;  and  that  instant  a  squirrel  jumped 
through  a  mesh  of  leaves  near  her  feet, 
and  began  to  scamper  up  an  adjoining 
tree. 

"  Bun,  was  it  you  ? "  she  asked,  with 
a  low  laugh. 

**  Bun,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed ;  ^  and, 
again  leaning  her  head  against  the 
rough  bark  of  the  tree,  she  watched 
Bun  as  he  went  jumping  to  the  very 
top  of  his  green  ladder.    Yet  she  only 


did  so  for  a  moment,  when  a  sound- 
sound  of  positive  steps — ^not  still  and 
stealthy,  but  light,  quick,  eager  steps, 
she  heard  approaching  very  near  to 
her.  From  what  direction — the  foliage 
was  so  dense — she  did  not  see,  nor  did 
she  wait. to  do  so.  For  the  first  time 
conscious  that  she  was  alone,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  tent,  she  was 
alarmed,  and  started  from  her  leafy 
thicket  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had 
not  taken  two  when  a  long  shadow  fell 
across  the  grass  before  her,  and  she 
heard  her  name  spoken  in  slightly 
tremulous  yet  assuring  tones.  She  turn- 
ed, and  there,  just  dividing  the  walls  of 
fern,  almost  at  her  side,  stood  Paul 
Mallane. 

"  Don^t  be  alarmed.  Don^t  go  away, 
I  beg  of  you.  Miss  Yale.  Pardon  me, 
if  I  intrude— and  I  know  that  I  do — 
yet  you  will  be  doing  me  the  greatest 
kindness  if  you  will  remain  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  I  will  escort  you  back  to 
the  tent." 

No  human  being  could  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  words,  uttered  in  such 
tones  of  anxiety  and  entreaty.  Eircne, 
frightened  by  his  sudden  and  unac- 
countable appearance,  could  think  of 
nothing  but  that  he  must  be  the  bearer 
of  some  unexpected  and  imperative 
message  to  herself,  exclaimed,  **What 
has  happened,  Mr.  Mallane?  Have 
they  sent  for  me  from  Hilltop?  Oh, 
tell  me  what  it  is  I  How  kind  of  jou 
to  come  I "  Already  her  aficctionate 
heart  and  excited  imagination  had  leap- 
ed to  the  conclusion  that  some  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  the  loved  inmates  of 
the  dormer  cottage. 

"Nothing  has  happened  at  Hilltop 
which  has  sent  me  after  you.  Miss  Vale," 
answered  Paul,  in  tones  which  he  tried 
to  make  calm  and  soothing.  "  Nothing 
has  happened,  and  yet  I  have  come 
here  on  purpose  to  see  you.  I  have 
been  here  all  day.  I  don't  care  a  fig 
for  the  camp-meeting— though  Viner's 
sermon,  this  afternoon,  was  really  a 
model  of  oratory.  I  came  here  on  pur- 
pose to  speak  with  you.  Don^t  look 
frightened.  Don't  think  me  rude  if  I 
am  abrupt.    I  have  waited  so  long,  I 
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ted  BO  much  to  speak  with 
.'t  Btop  now  for  preliminaries 
tionalities.  It  is  now  nearly 
Lcc  I  saw  you  first.  All  this 
re  been  trying  to  forgot  you. 

has  been  that  I  have  thought 
ice  as  much  as  if  I  ha<l  not 
lut  you  out  of  my  mind.  I 
;  I  had  no  right  to  intrude 

and  yet  I  could  not  refrain 
ling  you    those   pictures,  as 

my  remembrance,  and  the 
f  hoping  that  they  might 
four  life  a  very  little.  Did 
e  them  ? " 

ind  thank  you  for  them  so 
d  Eirene.  *^  I  cannot  tell  you 
re  they  have  given  me." 
?lad  of  that,"  replied  Paul, 
cpression  of  intense  gratifica- 
biat  was  all  I  sent  them  for, 
Ivanccs  toward  acquaintance, 
uime  home  yesterday  with  no 
ipectation  of  finding  myself 

acquainted  with  you  at  the 
is  vacation  than  when  I  went 
autumn.  But  when  I  found 
were  gone,  I  felt  so  angry  at 
ht  of  the  unkindness  which 
endured,  I  resolved  that  I 

you,  and  tell  you  that  I,  at 

lifted  my  voice  against  the 
secution  which  followed  you 
I   your  stay  in  my  father's 

3  words  a  look  of  pain  and 
;y  came  into  Eirene's  eyes, 
kt  a  glance  that  whatever  her 
sen  in  his  father's  house,  she 
talk  of  it. 

lat  is  not  all  I  wished  to  say 
he  hastened  to  add.  *'For 
lave  wanted  to  tell  yon  what 
done  for  me,  and  what  you 

me,  if  you  only  will.    Very 

had  found  you  still  in  our 
ight  have  re&ained  from  tell- 
But  when  I  saw  that  you 

I  felt  more  than  disappoint- 
ill-tempered — for  I  knew  that 
3en  really  driven  away  by  un- 

Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
low  what  you  had  done  for 
lat  I  was  your  true  friend.  I 
VI. — 3 


saw  you  when  you  started  for  camp* 
meeting  this  morning;  till  then  I  had 
not  a  thought  of  going.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  here  would  be  a  good 
place  to  tell  you  what  has  lH*en  so  long 
in  my  mind ;  and  I  should  have  told 
you,  before  I  left  to-night,  though  it 
had  been  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
pious  old  ladies  in  the  tent,  who  would 
have  gone  back  and  publislied  it  to  all 
Basyville  to-morrow.  It  is  due  to  you 
to  know  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

"  What  I  have  done  for  you,"  slowly 
said  Eirene,  in  astonishment.  **  Why, 
Mr.  Mai  lane,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  any  one  hi  all  my  life, 
except  for  those  at  home,  and  very  little 
for  them.    What  could  I  do  for  you  f " 

"  I  wiU  tell  you  what  you  have  done," 
said  Paul,  reverently.  "  You  have  made 
all  women  more  sacred  in  my  eyes.  It 
is  not  your  fault  if  you  have  not  made 
me  a  better  man.  I  think  of  you  all 
the  time ;  more  than  of  all  other  human 
beings  put  together.  When  I  have  re- 
membered you,  studying  alone  in  your 
cold  little  room,  I  have  been  ashamed 
of  my  own  indolence  beside  my  warm 
fire.  When  I  have  thought  of  you,  so 
young  imd  tender,  working  hard  with 
your  hands  for  others,  I  have  been 
ashamed  of  my  own  selfishness.  When 
I  have  thought  of  your  innoconce,  I 
have  been  ashamed  of  my  own  wicked 
thoughts  and  evil  ways.  For,  if  any 
one  has  told  you  that  I  am  not  a  very 
good  fellow,  they  have  told  you  the 
truth.  I  am  not.  But  if  any  one  can 
improve  me,  you  can." 

"You  make  me  feel  very  much 
ashamed,"  said  Eirene.  **I  never  feel 
certain  that  any  thing  I  do  is  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done.  I  am  always 
afraid  that  I  might  do  better.  I  can't 
tell  you,  Mr.  Mallane,  how  very  uncer- 
tain^ feel.  But  it  will  make  me  very 
happy  to  think  that  I  may  be  of  service 
to  you,  if  you  vnll  only  tell  me  how  I 
can  do  it." 

"  Why— if  you  will  only  take  a  little 
interest  in  me,"  said  Paul;  **if  you 
will  care  a  little  whether  I  am  good  or 
not,  or  happy  or  not.  In  short,  if  ^o\x 
won't  be  perfectly  in(\iffe,ivivx  \»  Taa\ 
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that  will  help  me.  I  can  tell  you  it 
will  be  a  great  incentiyc  to  try  to  do 
rigbt,  if  I  know  that  you  care." 

"  But  I  do  care,  Mr.  Mallane.  I  have 
cared  ever  since — " 

"  Eyer  since  when  ?  " 

"  Ever  since  Tilda  said — " 

«  What  did  Tilda  say  ? " 

"She  said,  Mr.  Mallane,  that  you 
were  not  quite  good." 

"I  am  not  quite  good,"  said  Paul, 
penitently.  '*But,  then,  you  cared  I" 
he  added,  with  a  quiver  of  delight  in 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  cared  very  much.  Some  way, 
it  hurt  mo  just  to  hear  it.  I  thought, 
for  the  sake  of  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  for  your  father^s  and  mother's, 
who  are  so  proud  of  yon,  that  you 
ought  to  be  very  noble,  Mr.  Mallane." 

"  You  did  I  I  ought  to  be  noble  for 
their  sakcs?  Yus.  I  ought  to  be,  I 
suppose.  But  you  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  a  fight  it  is — ^the  world  tug- 
ging at  you  outside,  inside  the  devil. 
Why,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
for  a  man  to  do,  to  be  noble.  If  you 
were  only  in  the  world,  you  would 
know  it.  But  you  can't  know  it.  You 
see  it  as  you  find  it  in  good  books,  and 
in  your  own  heart.  But  if  you  care, 
ril  try.  ni  try  to  be  just  what  you 
would  like  mo  to  be." 

Helena  Maynard  and  Bella  Prescott, 
could  they  have  heard  the  tones  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  would 
have  found  nothing  of  their  haughty 
Adonis  in  this  humble  youth.  But 
Paul  Mallane  was  by  no  means  the  first 
worldly  man  who  has  stood  contrite 
before  the  innocence  of  a  girl. 

"  You  have  promised  to  care,  to  take 
some  interest  in  me,"  he  went  on. 
**  Now,  if  you  will  promise  to  think  of 
me — under  all  circumstances  to  think 
of  me  as — as  your  friend,  it  is  all  ^at 
I  can  ask." 

It  was  not  in  eighteen  girlish  years, 
not  in  a  girl  with  such  a  guileless  and 
loving  hoart>,  to  look  up  to  the  face 
which  gnzud  down  upon  hers,  quivering 
and  luminous  with  feeling,  full  of  en- 
treaty, at  once  manly  and  tender,  and, 
Bceing  it,  to  say  that  she  did  not  want 


such  a  friend.  No.  Her  heart  thrilled 
with  a  new  delight  as  it  asked,  how 
could  one  so  strong  and  radiant  for  a 
moment  need  her  sympathy,  or  pause, 
in  his  bright  life,  to  proffer  his  friend- 
ship ?  Thus,  with  her  large  soft  gaze 
unconsciously  lifted  to  his,  she  said, 
"  I  am  sure  it  will  make  me  happy  to 
think  of  you  always  as  my  friend ;  and 
it  will  make  my  life  seem  wider  and 
brighter  if  I  can  only  believe  that  I 
help  another." 

"  Help  another  I  You  can  make  me 
what  you  please,"  was  Paulas  passionate 
ejaculation. 

As  he  spoke,  the  first  lines  of  Charles 
Wesley's  inspired  hymn, 

*'  Lovo  divine,  all  love  ozocHinfrt 
Joy  of  bearcn  to  earth  come  down,** 

came  rolling  through  the  air  on  the  joy- 
ful voices  of  the  congregation.  Never 
could  it  have  sounded  more  expressive 
and  sacred  than  in  the  soft  air  of  that 
August  night ;  never  more  triumphant, 
as  in  great  waves  of  melody  it  rolled 
up  through  the  forest-trees.  Paul  was 
irreverent,  more  through  cultivation 
and  habit  than  from  nature.  This  mo- 
ment the  anthem  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  place  and  with  his  feel- 
ings. Now  the  mother  moon,  who  be- 
fore had  been  peering  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  sailed  forth  into 
the  open  space  of  sky,  and  looked  di- 
rectly down  into  these  children's  faces, 
as  if  to  see  them  and  listen  to  what 
they  were  saying.  They  stood  silent, 
listening.  The  hymn  ceased.  Words 
of  worship — a  strange  commingling  of 
religion,  devotion,  and  love — began  to 
purge  into  Paul's  very  throat  for  utter- 
ance, when  the  crackling  of  boughs, 
crushed  by  rapid  footsteps,  called  him 
suddenly  back  to  earth  and  to  his  senses. 
There,  rushing  through  the  branches 
broken  off  for  the  morning  fires,  Paul, 
to  his  dismay  and  anger,  beheld  Tilda 
Stade  coming  directly  toward  them. 
The  hymn,  which  had  just  filled  the  air 
with  such  joyful  peace,  had  closed  the 
evening  service.  The  moment  it  was 
ended  Tilda  hastened  to  the  tent — ^but 
to  find  Eirene  gone  from  the  camp-seat, 
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he  had  left  her.  She  questioned 
the  mothers  of  Israel,  and  the 
fa  reply  was  by  no  means  satis- 
:  "  She  went  off  more'n  an  hour 
d  I  hain^t  seen  nothin*  of  her 

Tilda,  who  considered  Eirenc 
or,  as  she  called  it,  *^  childish," 
crge  of  irresi)onsibility,  thought 
kt  she  had  gone  out  sky-gazing, 
9  prepared  for  nothing  worse. 
!,  then,  the  shock  which  this 
young  woman  received,  when 

into  the  green  inclosuro  back 
bent  In  the  moonlight,  bright 
ond  day,  she  beheld,  with  tcrri- 
:inctness,  this  child  of  her  care 
^  under  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
her  side  an  ^*  awful  man."  Im- 
sr  increased  horror  when,  draw- 
:  enough  to  discern  his  features, 
;oyered  that  this  man  was  no 
ban  that  young  wolf  of  tho 
Against  whom  she  had  warned 
b  80  long. 

me  Vale ! "  she  exclaimed  in  her 
unent  and  anger.  *^  Eirene  Vale, 
or  this  you  didn^t  feel  able  to  go 
tinM  So  you  stayed  back  to 
man — and  this  man  I  Ilaven't 
d  you  ?  "  [Losing  all  self-con- 
'^Faul  Mallanc,  you'd  better  be 
r  business  I " 
s  Stade,"  interrupted  that  youth, 

tone,  "you  don't  know  what 

talking  about.  But  I  request 
Bpeak  more  rcspectAiUy  to  this 
)he  stay  to  meet  me  I  to  meet 
cl  You  know  better.  I  in- 
myself  upon  her,  because  there 
aething  which  I  thought  neces- 


sary to  say  to  her.  I  hare  heanl  of  yon 
as  being  yery  zealous  in  your  efforts  to 
do  good.  lA*t  me  toll  you  that  nothing 
could  do  me  more  good  than  the  priYi- 
lege  of  speaking  with  this  young  lady. 
If  you  arc  such  a  missionary,  take  care 
how  you  interfere  with  the  only  chance 
I  have  on  earth  of  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. Miss  Vale,  may  I  accompany  yon 
to  the  tent  f " 

Tilda,  who  had  started  to  seize  Eirene 
by  the  anu,  and  lead  her  back  as  a  cul- 
prit, was  confounded  by  the  overpower- 
ing manner  of  this  young  man,  and  all 
the  more  that  the  thought  crowded  in- 
to her  mind  that  she  rememWred  him 
when  he  wore  frocks  and  aprons.  The 
tone  of  deforc*nce  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed Eirene  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  most  exacting  lady  in  the  land 
could  not  have  demanded  more,  as  he 
walked  by  her  side,  while  the  discom- 
fited Tilda  followed  behind.  When,  at 
tho  door  of  the  tent,  he  ba<le  her  good- 
night, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  had 
not  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  ashamed 
of  himself,  or  ashamed  of  his  company, 
although  he  made  his  adieu  bi'fore  the 
amazed  eyes  of  the  gossips  of  Busy- 
ville.  One  of  them  declared,  in  tho 
shop,  next  day,  **  Where  he  dropped 
from,  at  that  time  of  night,  the  Lord 
only  knows ;  but  there  he  was,  in  tho 
tent-door,  bowing  good-night  to  that 
Vale  girl,  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.** 

"  So  all  I  brought  her  to  camp- meet- 
in'  for  was  to  meet  that  man,"  groaned 
Tilda,  as  she  tumbled  about  on  a  cotton 
comforter  which  she  had  spread  over 
the  straw  on  the  ground. 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  IN  MEXICO. 


The  reading  public  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  repetition  of  ills  occur- 
ring in  our  neighboring  Hcpublic,  that 
a  species  of  chronic  sentiment  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  "infermidad  Mexi- 
cano  '^  to  be  incurable.  There  are  those, 
howeyer,  whose  opportunities  for  form- 
ing opinions,  by  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, entitle  their  views  to  consideration, 
and  who  cite  diyers  important  evidences 
going  to  show  that,  amid  all  her  calami- 
tics  and  complications,  Mexico  has  made 
some  grand  strides  in  the  route  towards 
regeneration  and  constitutional  liberty. 
It  is  not  understood  as  it  should  be,  by 
the  people  of  this  more  favored  land, 
that,  when  Mexico  arrived  at  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence,  in  1821, 
owing  more  to  the  imbecility  of  Spain 
than  to  her  own  power,  the  people  were 
still  sunk  in  a  degree  of  slavish  igno- 
rance and  superstition  as  lamentable  as 
any  that  prevailed  in  Christendom  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Inquisition; 
and  the  new  Government,  resulting 
from  the  separation  from  the  mother- 
country,  was  as  completely  under  the 
control  of  an  inquisitorial,  ecclesiastic- 
al despotism,  as  had  been  the  vice-regal 
institutions  under  Spain.  The  religious 
despotism  remained  the  same,  and  long 
continued  well-nigh  the  same.  A  gen- 
eration was  required  to  teach  a  respect- 
able minority  that  a  free  Republic  and 
spiritual  despotism,  controlled  by  a  cor- 
rupt and  fanatic  priesthood,  were  wholly 
incompatible,  and  that  the  one  or  the 
other  must  perish.  I^ng  and  bloody 
were  the  years  from  1821  to  1857,  through 
which  this  idea  pushed  its  way  through 
the  Mexican  mind.  At  every  station 
along  the  route  it  was  confronted,  am- 
bushed, flanked,  and  undermined,  by 
that  terrible  power  which  had  so  long 
and  cruelly  reigned  supremo  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  the  people.  When- 
ever, under  the  inspirations  of  some  such 
joatriot  as  Pedraza  or  Gomez  Forios,  the 


friends  of  virtuous  liberty  gained  power, 
the  money,  unscrupulous  intrigues,  and 
heartless  crimes  of  this  ecclesiastical  hie- 
rarchy were  promptly  brought  into  requi- 
sition to  crush  the  patriots  and  destroy 
the  growing  power  of  liberty.  To  this 
unrighteous  source  is  that  unfortunate 
land  indebted  for  the  many  and  destruc- 
tive revolutions  which  have  so  long 
preyed  upon  its  vitals,  till  other  peoples, 
unenlightened  as  to  the  cver-pcrvading 
issue,  come  to  regard  the  whole  with 
indiscriminate  aversion.  It  is  time  that 
we,  as  a  nation  of  fa^e  citizens,  should 
better  understand  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  our  sister  Republic,  in  whose 
happiness  and  prosperity  we  have,  and 
must  ever  have,  so  great  an  interest. 
The  real,  all-pcr\'ading  issue  in  Mexico, 
divested  of  those  side-issues  spasmodi- 
cally arising  in  a  country  so  little  en- 
lightened, is  a  contest  for  constitutional, 
representative  government,  guarantee- 
ing civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  atrocious  political 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism  inherited 
from  Spain — a  priestly  despotism  which, 
with  resources,  wealth,  and  power  never 
surpassed  in  any  country,  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  used  it  for  the  enslave- 
ment, debasement,  and  oppression  of 
the  multitude.  In  such  a  contest-,  no 
man  who  inhales  the  air  of  this  coun- 
try can  hesitate  as  to  which  party  to  the 
array  is  entitled  to  his  sympathy. 

The  Republican  party,  bom  in  the 
folds  of  the  great  mailed  corruption,  as 
other  great  parties  have  come  into  be- 
ing in  other  lands,  was  nurtured  through 
a  long  and  feeble  infancy,  and  for  years 
durst  not  raise  its  voice  above  an  im- 
ploring whisper ;  but,  in  the  year  1857, 
it  had  acquired  suflicient  strength  to 
form  the  present  and  only  free  consti- 
tution Mexico  has  ever  had.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  put  in  operation  till  1859 ; 
and,  from  18G2  to  1867,  European  bayo- 
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[d  the  country,  thus  intcmipting 
^ss  of  rcfoim  so  happily  begun 
Republicans.  Thus  it  will  be 
at,  up  to  this  time,  the  Bcpub- 
nstitational  party  have  had  but 
opportunity  to  inaugurate  and 
feet  to  the  many  and  vital  re- 
3  necessary  to  divorce  the  State 
people  entirely  and  forever  from 
lent  political  and  clerical  insti- 
nndcr  which  they  have  groaned 
!ve  generations.  Yet,  let  us  see 
IS  been  done. 

Ley  have  firmly  established  a  free 
Ltion,  embodying  those  essential 
ces  of  liberty  which  we  Anglo- 
regard  as  fundamental,  includ- 
entire  divorce  of  Church  and 

icy  have  secularized  the  vast  and 
•n  estates  of  the  Church,  fVom 
enues  of  which  it  was  always 
pay  a  mercenary  soldiery  in  the 

of  despotism,  and  by  which 
rtually  controlled  the  country 
)t  it  deluged  in  blood, 
ley  have  placed  on  an  enduring 
le  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free 
peedy  public  trials,  and,  above 
srty  of  conscience  in  religious 
>;  and  are  establishing  univer- 
age,  trial  by  jury,  and  subordi- 
he  military  to  the  civil  power. 
;ey  have  in  operation,  and  are 

extending,  a  system  of  primary 

which  could  never  have  been 
hile  the  priestly  tyranny  con- 
id  already  the  Aruits  of  these 
nt  victories  are  visible  in  the 

the  country,  and  an  expanding 
re— in  the  growth  of  education 
the  youth;  while  among  the 
:hrough  the  press  and  otherwise, 
plainly  visible  an  increased  and 
ng  intelligence.  And,  in  anoth- 
prander  aspect,  the  change  is  so 
kble,  that  a  volume  might  well 


be  devoted  to  its  discussion.  This  is 
the  great  religious  awakening,  stand- 
ing, perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  this 
century.  From  small  beginnings,  in 
1840-M7,  the  sacred  Scriptures  have 
been  slowly  finding  their  way  to  Mexi- 
can firesides,  till,  within  the  last  five 
years,  their  circulation  has  l)een  open 
and  remarkably  rapid.  Already  great 
numbers  of  the  people  have  wholly 
abandoned  the  old  religion  in  which 
they  were  bom,  and  organized  them- 
selves into  an  indei)endent  Evangelical 
Church,  in  harmony  with  the  leading 
churches  of  the  United  States,  and  tak- 
ing the  Bible  only  as  their  rule  of  faith. 
They  have  ministers  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, of  their  own  race  and  language, 
who  are  esteemed  bright  and  shining 
lights,  and  justly  so.  Their  influence 
is  rapidly  extending  by  means  of  the 
pulpit,  religious  societies,  and  the  press. 

Such,  in  few  words,  is  a  review  of 
the  past  and  present  of  that  country,  so 
remarkable  for  its  natural  wealth  and 
advantages,  yet  so  cursed  by  the  wick- 
edness of  men. 

Pronunciamentos,  commotions,  out- 
rages, are  not  yet  extinct  there;  but 
reflecting  minds  will  see  that  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  checkered 
career,  Bfexico  has  arrived  at  a  position 
from  which  progress  is  not  only  prob- 
able, but  hopeful.  Finally  to  triumph 
over  the  old-time  despotism,  and  the 
restless,  lawless  chiefs  generated  by  her 
long  succession  of  internecine  strifes, 
and  place  herself  in  the  attitude  of  a 
peaceful,  fh^c,  and  progressive  natiion, 
requires  yet  other  years  of  struggle  by 
her  best  sons.  She  may  yet  fall  by  the 
wayside  under  the  burden  of  her  afflic- 
tions, and  appeal  to  her  more  powerfhl 
sister  to  save  her — ^many  wise  men  so 
believe ;  but,  for  a  country  in  which  a 
purified  religion  and  a  practical  civili- 
zation are  so  steadily  advancing,  there 
is  certainly  hope. 
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FAIRY   ISLAND. 


Right  through  the  far  eastern  gate- 
way rises  the  sun  at  dawn;  first  the 
lightphouse  gleams  white  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  the  dim  water  is  gilded,  and 
gradually  the  green  hues  of  the  woods 
on  either  side  are  lighted  up,  until  all 
the  eastern  passage  stands  out  distinct- 
ly in  the  clear  air,  and  Fairy  Island  it- 
self basks  in  the  fiiU  glory  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  All  the  morning  the  western 
passage  lies  hazy  and  dark,  and  the  ves- 
sels coming  up  from  the  west  look  dusky 
and  spectral,  until  Fairy  Island  is  reach- 
ed, when  suddenly  the  sunshine  strikes 
them,  the  white  sails  gleam,  the  grace- 
fuly  raking  most^  stand  out  clearly  amid 
a  network  of  ropes,  and  the  glorified 
Teasel  sails  gayly  on  towards  the  east, 
pasung  the  green  woods,  the  white  light- 
house, and  disappearing  finally  through 
the  distant  gateway  into  Lake  Huron. 

In  the  afternoon  the  tide  of  glory 
turns,  when  the  sun  goes  down  to  the 
west,  gilding  the  little  church  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  touching  the  sunset  pas- 
sage with  splendor ;  the  narrow,  rocky 
walls  on  cither  side  of  it  stand  out 
clearly  in  the  purple  air,  and  between 
them  sinks  the  red  orb  into  the  glitter- 
ing water,  leaving  a  pathway  of  crim- 
son and  gold  behind  him.  To  any  one 
living  on  Fairy  Island,  it  seems  as 
though  the  god  of  day  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  make  his  shining 
transit  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac ; 
and  the  simple  Indians  showed  only  a 
natural  reverence,  when  they  gave  to 
the  beautiful  island  the  name  of  Michili- 
Mackiuac,  or  the  ^  Ilome  of  the  Giant 
Fairies." 

Life  is  long  on  Fairy  Island,  and  life 
is  free  and  careless;  a  full  century  of 
years  is  given  to  every  mortal,  an<l  some- 
times one  sees  mummy-like  old  Indians, 
who,  from  their  appearance,  might  well 
have  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Btnngers  who  come  here  gradually  lose 
ibar  identity,  and  become  like  a  throng 


of  gay  children  roaming  through  the 
woods,  sailing  over  the  deep  waters,  or 
basking  in  the  sunshine  on  some  bald- 
faced  rock,  breathing  the  golden  air  in 
long  breaths  of  delight  Everywhere  in 
the  forest  we  hear  the  gay  laugh,  or,  if 
not  a  laugh,  then  a  song,  borne  upwards 
by  bands  of  merry  pilgrims  thrown  to- 
gether here  by  chance  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  soon  to  part,  perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  this  side  of  heaven. 
Some  daring  spirits  ore  standing  on  the 
dizzy  height  of  "  Arch  Rock,"  looking 
down  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into 
the  water  below ;  the  giant  fairies  threw 
this  narrow  bridge,  sixty  feet  in  mid- 
air, from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  on  moonlight 
nights  they  used  to  chase  each  other 
back  and  forth  with  peals  of  merry 
laughter,  and  then,  adjourning  to  the 
**  Sugar-Loaf,"  and  swinging  themselves 
up  its  steep  gray  sides,  they  would  crowd 
together  on  the  summit,  and  send  a  wild 
fairy  chorus  echoing  over  the  island, 
until  the  devil  trembled  in  his  gloomy 
*•  Kitchen "  on  the  western  shore,  and 
all  the  mysterious  bones  in  "Skull 
Cave  "  rattled  together. 

The  younger  pilgrims  usually  wan- 
der off  to  "  Lover's  Leap,"  and  many  a 
pale-face  has  here  asked  his  ladye-lovo 
if  she  too  would  throw  herself  from 
the  precipice  for  his  sake,  as  did  the 
lovely  "  Meshencmockenungoqua  "  for 
the  valiant  "  Qenigegonzcrrog ! "  Com- 
ing home,  they  pass  through  grass- 
grown  "  Cupid's  Pathway  "  into  shady 
**  Lover's  Lane,"  which,  gradually  wid- 
ening into  "Proposal  Glade,"  leads 
them,  alas  I  down  rough,  stony  "Mat- 
rimony Hill,"  into  the  prosaic  village 
and  every-tlay  life  again.  The  elderly 
pilgrims  usually  climb  the  steep  sides 
of  "  Robinson's  Folly,"  and,  with  a  tri- 
umphant sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  sit 
breathlessly  down,  to  wonder  at  their 
own  temerity  as  they  see  the  distant 
hotel  beneath  them.    The  ladies  placid- 
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,  the  myth  of  Robinson  and 
House,  decide  just  where  it 
that  he  was  in  it  at  the  time, 
',  probably,  my  dear ;  for  those 
ned  officers,  you  know,  were 
iicted  to  the  bottle."  The 
.  wander  aimlessly  al)out,  until 
)Tcr  that  the  soft  arbor-ntce 
orked  into  excellent  canes; 
they  produce  their  pocket- 
d  spend  hours  in  shaping  the 
kI  into  curious  forms,  which 
ay  in  the  evening  with  an  ex- 
iirioua  to  witness  in  any  other 
L  Fairy  Island. 

e  waters,  in  all  directions,  are 
imous  Mackinac  )x)ats,  trlitling 
enough  with  a  fair  wind,  but 
aying  their  peculiar  qualities 
bh  a  gale  behind  them,  and 
t  white  sails  tilting  far  to  one 
skim  the  white  caps.  In  gay 
e  visit  Round  Island,  whore 
died  the  famous  Indian  spir- 
Vachusco.  Ills  old  lodge  is 
seen,  where  the  strange  lights 
and  where  the  whistling  wind 
r  the  circle  of  silent  Indians, 
th  bowed  hAds  to  receive  the 
ions  of  the  Spirit.  We  cir- 
Island,  and  leave  our  offer- 
ne-wreaths  at  Magic  Spring, 
primitive  days,  the  dusky 
ffered  up  their  choicest  orna- 
the  safety  of  their  braves; 
ic  British  Landing,  where  the 
Idiers  marched  up  to  suq^risc 
garrison  at  Fort  Holmes ;  we 
it  of  the  distant  St.  Martinis 
id  the  mysterious  region  call- 
Ihenaux,"  or  "  Snows,**  as  the 
lect  has  it;  but,  in  all  our 
pilgrimages  to  Fairy  Island, 
ucceedexl  in  finding  a  person 
risited  that  Imzy  country,  or 
I  tell  us  where  or  what  were 
laux.**  Whether  channels  or 
;,  land  or  water,  no  one  knew ; 
aswer  to  our  inquiries,  they 
:aely  i>oint  to  the  northward, 
Oh,  it's  just  the  Snows,  that's 

time,  also,  have  wo  set  out 
ftant  gates  of  the  sunrise  and 


the  sunset.  We  have  manned  our  T>oats 
with  enterprising  souls,  provisionn  1  them 
with  ample  stores  of  meat  and  wine,  and 
boldly  stecnxl  towards  the  enchant  eil  re- 
gions ;  but  we  could  never  reach  them, 
though  we  sailed  all  day ;  they  fled  t)e- 
fore  us  hour  by  hour,  until,  impatient 
and  discouragL*il,  wo  turned  our  pntws 
liomeward ;  but  as  soon  as  wo  rcncheil 
Fairv  Island  ai^ain,  there  thev  were  in 
the  distance,  one  mysteriously  dim,  the 
other  vividly  cl«\ir,  as  the  sun  travdlcd 
over  the  Straits  down  to  his  watery  bed 
!n  the  west. 

One  bright  sunimcr-dny  we  sailed  to 
Point  St.  Ignacf.  where  the  little  church, 
with  its  spire  cross.  kccpA  watch  over 
the  Indian  village.  Few  points  of  this 
new  continent  of  ours  ]>os8ess  any  his- 
toric interest,  and  but  few  of  our  busy 
people  are  aware  that,  around  Point  St. 
Ignatius,  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
cluster  ancient  traditions  nnd  legends 
worthy  to  Ikj  cr}'stallized  into  enduring 
fame  by  the  poet's  pen  and  the  painter's 
brash.  When  the  stem  Puritans  were 
enforcing  their  cold  doctrines  on  the 
barren  shores  of  New  England,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  carefully  in  little  vil- 
lages on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness, never  dreaming  of  penetrating  its 
depths,  the  French  missionaries  were 
billowing  the  course  of  the  western 
rivers,  and  planting  the  cross  of  Christ 
a  thousand  miles  towards  the  sotting 
sun.  In  the  year  1070,  the  celebrated 
P^^e  Marquette,  advancing  wcstwar*! 
through  the  wilderness,  carrying  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  red 
men,  entered  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
through  the  western  gateway,  and 
beached  his  Ciinoe  at  the  old  Indian 
town,  on  what  was  then  called  Iroquois 
Point.  Here  he  planted  the  cross,  and 
rested  some  days  among  the  friendly 
Indians,  who  listened  with  curiosity  to 
the  tidings  that  a  Saviour  was  Iwrn  for 
them  afar  oflF  towards  the  rising  sun — 
a  Saviour  who  gave  up  His  life  on  the 
cross  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  meet 
Him  in  the  land  of  good  spirits  beyond 
the  clouds.  The  woods  on  both  sides 
of  the  Straits,  and  the  islands  lying  be- 
tween the  gates,  wetQ  at  Wi\&\iMSi<&  <i^V 
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ted  Tvitb  Indian  villages,  for  game  was 
abundant,  and  the  deep  water  around 
Fairy  Island  was  called  the  *^  home  of 
the  llshcs/'  Day  after  day  tha  canoes 
assembled  at  Iroquois  Point,  and  the 
young  missionary  saw  his  congregation 
grow,  as,  standing  by  the  rude  cross, 
he  i)reached  to  them  the  glad  tidings 
of  ga^at  joy.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, P5re  Alarquette  erected  here  a  log 
chai)el,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola ;  and  soon  the  sound  of  a 
little  bell  echoed  through  the  forest, 
calling  the  new-made  converts  to  their 
devotions.  Earnestly  devoted  to  his 
work,  speaking  no  less  than  nine  dif- 
ferent Indian  tongues,  fiery  in  his  elo- 
quence and  warm-hearted  in  his  love, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  Marquette  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  red  men  who 
thronged  his  chapel,  learned  his  pray- 
ers, and,  kneeling  on  the  beach,  received 
the  sacred  symbol  of  salvation  upon 
their  dark  foreheads  in  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Straits?  The 
ne.\t  year,  Marquette  and  his  compan- 
ions erccte<l  a  college  within  the  inclo- 
sure,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
west  of  New  England.  Ilere  he  gath- 
ered the  children  together,  and  instruct- 
ed them  in  the  truths  of  religion,  hop- 
ing thus  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  fierce 
warriors,  who,  adorned  with  reeking 
scalps,  assembled  to  hear  the  words  of 
peace.  In  1072,  while  Marquette  was 
thus  engrossed  with  his  dusky  converts, 
he  was  called  upon  to  join  an  expedi- 
tion through  the  far  West,  in  company 
with  Joliet,  another  member  of  that 
self-sacrificing  band  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries whose  adventures  outshine  the 
wildest  pages  of  romance.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  then  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  California ;  and,  with 
that  im]>licit  obedience  which  rules  the 
Order,  Marquette  prepared  to  leave  his 
little  resting-place  and  move  onward 
through  the  pathless  forest.  On  a  bright 
May  morning,  the  boats  containing  the 
missionaries  were  started  down  the 
Straits  towards  the  western  gateway, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  flotilla  of 
canoes  flUed  with  sorrowing  Indians. 


It  is  recorded  tliat  Pi^rc  Marquette  sat 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  looking 
back  earnestly  at  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Ignatius,  which  he  was  never  more 
to  see.  At  the  western  gateway,  Mar- 
quette rose  in  his  canoe,  and,  extending 
his  arms  over  the  water,  gave  a  parting 
benediction  to  the  silent  Indians,  who 
sat  motionless  until  the  last  boat  had 
disappeared  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
then  returned  sorrowing  to  their  island 
homes. 

In  1675,  Marquette,  worn  out  with 
his  labors  in  exploring  the  Mississippi, 
returned  eastward  us  far  as  the  Mission 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Green  Bay, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  brethren 
with  joy,  as  one  who  comes  from  an  un- 
known land.  Feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  the  dying  man^s  thoughts  turned 
to  his  little  chapel  in  the  Straits,  and 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  rest  under  its 
walls,  where  the  shadow  of  the  cross  he 
had  raised  might  fall  upon  him.  Lov- 
ing hands  carried  him  to  the  canoe,  and 
all  speed  was  made  towards  the  Straits ; 
but  death  overtook  them,  and  the  pa- 
tient eyes  closed  without  again  behold- 
ing the  beloved  cross  of  St.  Ignatius. 
They  buried  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  but, 
when  the  Indians  of  the  Straits  heard 
of  his  last  wishes,  they  assembled  a  vast 
fleet  of  canoes,  and  paddhMl  swiftly 
doym  the  lake  after  the  body  of  their 
good  father.  On  reaching  the  river, 
they  ]nclos(;d  the  simple  colIin  in  robes 
of  choice  furs  and  l)eadwork,  and  then, 
in  solemn  procession,  thc-y  turned  back 
towards  the  Straits,  joined  ever  and 
anon  by  delegations  from  other  tribes, 
all  pressing  to  do  honor  to  the  holy 
man.  As  the  flotilla  entered  the  sun- 
set gate,  it  was  met  by  all  the  island 
Indians ;  and  as  they  ncored  Point  Ig- 
natius, the  missionaries  in  charge  came 
do^vn  to  the  beach,  clad  in  their  vest- 
ments, and  singing  the  funeral  chant, 
while  the  coffin  was  silently  borne 
ashore  on  the  very  spot  which  the  good 
father's  foot  had  first  pressed  ^vc  years 
before. 

During  the  wars  that  followed — be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  the 
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find  the  Indians,  the  Rcvolu- 
ong  Indian  contests,  and  the 
12 — ^thc  locality  of  the  grave 
but  somewhere  on  Point  St. 
icefhily  ho  lies  at  rest,  and  at 
ay  he  will  rise  in  states,  sur- 
y  tlie  host  of  dusky  warriors 
around  him,  saved  by  his 
evotion,  the  noble  P^^e  3Iar- 

aantic  history  was  related  to 
whitc-haircd  priest,  who  wel- 
politely  at  Point  St.  Ignace, 
d  us,  into  his  log  cabin,  where, 
yn  pine  shelves,  our  wonder- 
)ehcM  the  choicest  works  of 
•-minds  of  the  world,  clad  in 
;}icr,  and  sparkling  with  gilt, 
ttle  village  of  Indians  and 
half-breeds  dwelt  this  courtly 
[nan,  with  the  face  of  a  noble- 
he  manners  of  an  aristocrat ; 
le  belonged  to  the  aneien  re- 
to  our  eyes  he  seemed  only 
some  stately  old  salon  in  old- 
Parid.  Charmed  and  aston- 
lis  conversation,  we  lingered 
possible  in  his  cabin,  and  the 
cr-bell  found  us  still  listening 
?elul  sentences.  Entering  the 
3  stood  awhile  watching  the 
]^rcgation  at  their  devotions, 
lastcned  to  the  beach  and  set 
iry  Inland,  full  of  curiosity  at 
<7«M  of  the  wilderness.  As 
lis  history  as  we  afterwards 
m  bo  told  in  a  few  words, 
mty  years  before.  Father  Pier- 
l  at  Mackinac,  bringing  with 
of  superb  books  and  pictures, 
thing,  jewels,  and  a  mystcri- 
rhich  was  never  opened.  He 
sent  from  Paris  as  missionary 
dians  of  the  Straits,  and,  in- 
iking  up  his  abode  at  the  mis- 
>  on  Fairy  Island,  he  chose  for 
tion  the  ancient  rate  of  Pi^re 
:*B  log  chapel  at  Point  St.  Ig- 
coming  over  to  Mackinac  at 
sons  to  hold  service,  and  ha»- 
.ck  to  his  solitary  home  as 
closed.  Thus  he  lived,  shun- 
intcrcourse  with  white  men, 
beloved  by  the  Indians,  who 


gradually  built  up  a  little  village  arouu<l 
his  log  cabin,  ami  kept  him  supplied 
with  game  and  fish.  Twice  a-year  a 
box  of  costly  books  came  to  him  from 
Paris;  and  if,  by  chance,  visitors  sought 
him  out  in  his  retirement,  he  received 
them  politely,  and  showeil  them  his 
choice  library  with  quiet  pride.  How 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  knows 
so  well  how  to  select  the  laborer  for  the 
field,  could  have  sent  this  accomplitiho 
e<l,  elegant  man,  to  vegetate  in  the  wil- 
derness, has  always  been  a  mystery. 
Some  i>olitical  crime,  some  dark  perse- 
cution, or,  perhaps,  some  youthful  re- 
bellion against  the  severe  laws  of  tho 
priesthood,  may  have  occitsioued  this 
banishment,  which  lasteil  so  many  long 
years.  But,  whatever  the  mystery  may 
have  been,  it  will  never  1^  solve*  1 ;  for 
one  morning,  some  years  since,  Father 
Picrrct  received  a  heavy  letter  from 
Paris,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward 
journey  tlic  same  day,  bearing  with  him 
his  costly  library,  hid  pictures,  and  tho 
mysterious  iron-banded  box,  unopened 
for  twenty  years.  His  successor,  an  un- 
interesting German,  lives  at  Mackinac, 
and  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignatius  is  agiiin 
abandoned  to  silence  and  oblivion. 

The  village  of  Mackinac  is  a  relic  of 
the  past.  The  houses  on  the  beach  are 
venerable  and  moss-grown,  while  iK'hind 
them  stand  the  deserted  warehouses  of 
the  fur-traders,  once  so  filled  with  life 
and  activity.  The  island  was  long  the 
principal  depot  of  the  Northwestern 
Fur  Company ;  and  hero  the  trappers 
received  their  outfits  for  their  perilous 
journeys  over  the  Mississippi,  and  out 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri ;  here 
came  the  merry  royageurs,  singing  their 
gay  French  songs  as  they  paddled  the 
loaded  canoe,  and  here,  at  evening,  they 
danced  on  the  beach  to  the  sound  of 
the  violin  with  the  copper-colored  belles, 
whoso  features  we  may  even  now  detect 
under  the  French  names  of  many  of 
tho  old  families  of  Fairy  Island.  These 
were  gay  days  for  Mackinac ;  but,  with 
the  death  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the 
master-spirit  of  the  North\\estem  Com- 
pany, the  Air-tratle  languished,  and 
finally  retreated  before  ad^tiikCAXi^  ^t\* 
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ization  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

We  wandered  through  the  dingy  wore- 
houses,  and  tried  to  imagine  the  dusty 
BhelTes  filled  with  furs  and  supplies,  and 
the  grave  Indians  mingling  in  silence 
with  the  noisy  French  voyageurs,  while 
stolid  Dutch  clerks  ft-om  New  York 
kept  the  balance  straight.  We  Tisited 
the  old  Indian  Agency,  with  its  heayy 
stockade  fence  pierced  with  looi)-holes, 
from  which  to  shoot  unruly  red-skins ; 
we  inspected  the  mysterious  carved 
door  in  the  kitchen,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  France  for  P^re  ifar- 
quettti^s  chapel ;  and  then  we  strolled 
up  to  the  deserted  Mission  Church  look- 
ing over  the  beautiful  Straits,  and  we 
felt  that  the  early  fathers  must  indeed 
have  loved  their  little  home  on  Fairy 
Island.  We  were  quartered  in  the  Mis- 
sion House  itself,  and  through  those 
narrow  halls,  where  once  the  grave 
priests  paced  slowly,  now  resounded 
the  song  and  laugh  of  the  gay  pilgrims 
from  the  burning,  dusty  cities.  Yet 
still  we  all  felt  that  the  place  was  hal- 
lowed ;  and  even  the  most  careless  could 
not  but  recall  the  early  days,  when,  two 
centuries  before,  the  devoted  mission- 
aries had  built  those  self-same  walls 
with  hymns  of  praise  and  heartfelt 
prayers. 

A  strange,  quaint  race  arc  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fairy  Island.  A  full-blooded 
Indian  grandmother  clad  in  blanket  and 
moccasins,  a  funny  little  French  grand- 
father full  of  gay  songs  and  jokes,  a  dusky 
half-breed  mother,  and  a  sturdy  Dutch 
father,  must  necessarily  produce  iHJCuliar 
children — many-featured,  many-hued, 
and  many-charactered.  A  pretty  young 
g^rl,  her  face  sparkling  with  the  viva- 
cious intelligence  peculiar  to  the  French, 
is  accompanied  by  a  silent  brother, 
whose  features  and  form  are  Indian  |)i/r 
ct  Mnph.  Playing  on  the  beach  arc 
confused  groups  of  mongrel  children, 
and  so  bewildered  arc  we  by  the  unex- 
pcctetl  admixtures  of  features  and  com- 
plexions, that  we  almost  expect  to  dis- 
cover that  some  of  them  are  half-squirrel 
or  half-loon,  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Fairy  Island.    Basking 


against  an  old  boat  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, we  discovered,  one  morning,  one 
of  those  dried-up  old  grandp^res,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He 
told  us  merry  tales  of  the  fur-traders, 
their  wild  adventures  in  the  far  West, 
and  their  gay  meetings  at  Mackinac 
twice  a-ycar,  when  from  all  directions 
assembled  the  loaded  bateaux,  and  the 
canoes  freighted  with  the  spoils  of  the 
wilderness.  In  his  little  piping  voice 
and  French  patois,  he  sung  for  us  one 
of  the  boating-songs,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  translate,  as  follows : 

"  Row,  row,  brothcn,  row, 
Down  to  tho  west ; 
On,  on,  on  wc  go, 
Paiue  not  for  rest. 

'*  Tho  Bun  shines  bright. 

The  boat  ruws  light, 
Aa  wo  tho  ]ong  oar  gayly  dmw. 

But  soon  the  night 

Will  roil  from  sljrht 
The  distant  heights  of  Mackinnc. 

Farewell,  farewell. 

Ma  belle,  ma  bcUc, 
The  brightest  eyes  the  world  e'er  saw ; 

I[ow  long  *twill  be 

IfTer  we  shall  see 
Tho  distant  heights  of  Mackinac  I 

Afar  we  go, 

Towards  ice  and  ftnow. 
With  wolf  and  bison  must  we  war, 

Itut  smiling  Spring 

Again  will  brizig 
The  distant  heights  of  Mackinac. 

**  Bow,  row,  brothers,  row, 
Down  to  the  west ; 
On,  on,  on  we  go, 
Panic  not  for  roil." 

Some  years  ago,  the  Straits  of  ^lacki- 
nac  were  enlivened  by  a  brilliant  naval 
battle.  It  is  true,  that  few  of  the 
dwellers  in  our  great  cities  were  aware 
of  the  fierce  war  which  raged  on  the 
northern  outskirts;  and  the  annals  of 
the  War  Department,  also,  are  silent 
concerning  the  proud  fl(?et  which  set 
sail  from  Fairy  Island  one  dark  morn- 
ing, and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  re- 
turned victorious.  But  an  unworthy 
pen  will  attem2)t  to  chronicle  ihe  glory, 
as  follows : 

Big  Beaver  Island,  junt  ouisidc  tho 
western  gateway,  had  been  tnkoii  by  the 
Mormons  after  a  bloodless  cnnti-itt  with 
the  gulls,  who'wero  the  original  inhabi- 
tants.   Driven  from  the  Eastern  StatcSi 
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the  sainta  migrated  in  small 

gradually,  as  refligco  after 
ved,  a  town  grew  up,  a  tern- 
It,  and  a  king  chosen  to  rule 
tlement.  For  some  time  the 
led  themselves  to  cultivating 
nd  entrapping  fish,  only  oc- 
Qtrapping  some  discontented 
I  mainland,  by  way  of  a  lit- 
t  variety.  But,  waxing  fat 
ey  concluded  that  labor  was 
)f  their  vocation,  and  there- 
oceeded  to  levy  toll  on  pass- 

and,  when  the  nights  were 
(tormy,  they  set  out  lights, 
he  unsuspicious  mariners  to 
on  their  shores,  reaping  the 
heir  labors  in  the  numerous 
the  beach.  These  acts  in- 
I  wrath  the  worldly  inhabi- 
ockinac,  and,  one  day,  the 
r  indignation  ran  over,  when 
3vered  that  a  lovely  young 
^  had  been  enticed  away  to 
em  of  King  Strang.  A  fleet, 
ibling  the  primitive  flotillas 

day,  was  prepared  for  bat- 
L  by  a  motley  crew  of  French 
eeds,  while  a  sprinkling  of 
om  the  fort  on  the  heights 
Sam^s  sanction  to  the  enter- 
agnacious  steam-tug  led  the 
ar  a  small  cannon  proudly  on 
deck,  and  displaying  the 
Stripes  nailed  to  the  mast, 
[ackinac  boats  sailed  flerce- 
I,  filled  with  Islanders  armed 

shot-guns  and  antiquated 
le  in  the  rear,  paddling  for 
see  the  sight,  came  the  noble 
)  ^  in  their  dirty  blankets, 
the  western  gateway.  Big 
ued  in  sight,  and  the  City 
Is  was  shortly  afterwards  as- 
he  ferocious  Islanders.  The 
3ok  up  position  and  opened 
6  town,  whUe  the  land-forces 
here  and  did  prodigious  ex- 
h  their  superannuated  pi&- 
female  saints  made  a  brave 
'hen  they  saw  their  deserted 
nong  the  invaders ;  but  the 
»d  to  the  protecting  woods, 
f  were  dragged  one  by  one 


to  enjoy  the  delights  of  tar  and  feath- 
ers. King  Strang  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  on  board  the  flag- 
ship ;  but  vengeance  smote  him  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  flock,  and  he  paid 
for  his  many  sins  with  his  life.  The 
conquering  fleet  returned  in  triumph  to 
Mackinac,  and  the  scattered  remnant 
of  the  Mormons  forsook  Big  Beaver  in 
haste,  turning  their  faces  towards  the 
setting  sun,  where  gleamed  before  them 
the  glorious  City  of  the  Saints;  and 
Big  Beaver  is  restored  to  the  original 
aristocracy  of  the  loons  and  seo-gulLs. 

Crowning  the  bold  cliff  over  the  har- 
bor at  Fairy  Island,  stands  Fort  Macki- 
nac, its  white  limestone  walls  glbten- 
ing  in  the  sun,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
waving  gayly  above.  Solemn  sentinels 
pace  the  ancient  walls,  and  rusty  cannon 
frown  sullenly  from  the  battlements; 
but,  in  spite  of  mounted  guard  and 
severe  military  etiquette,  wo  fear  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  one  gun- 
boat could  easily  level  Fort  Mackinac 
to  its  limestone  foundations.  Once  tliero 
was  a  beautiful  little  chapel  attached  to 
the  fort,  where,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  Church,  officiated. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  bugle-call,  echo- 
ing from  the  height,  called  the  villagers 
to  the  chapel,  and  soon  the  entire  popu- 
lation, excepting  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  seen  ascending  the  steep,  gravelled 
pathway  to  the  garrison.  At  a  second 
flourish  on  the  bugle,  the  soldiers  march- 
ed into  the  chapel,  preceded  by  the  com- 
mandant in  full  uniform,  and  the  ser- 
vices began  with  fUll  responses,  both 
musical  and  spoken,  from  hundreds  of 
deep  bass  voices.  Solemn  and  impres- 
sive was  the  worship  of  God  in  this 
little  military  chapl4  on  the  heights  of 
Mackinac;  but,  alas  1  the  good  old  chap- 
lain has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
the  quaint  house  of  prayer  has  been 
turned  into  a  drill-room,  and  many  of 
the  officers  who  have  been  stationed  on 
the  rocky  island  are  lying  in  the  crowd- 
ed cemeteries  near  the  battle-fields  of 
the  Rebellion.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  gallant  Qeneral  Williams^ 
who  was  killed  at  Baton  Ba>\x^^\  \\i« 
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tall  young  Virginian,  Captain  Terrell, 
who  was  shot  while  leading  a  charge 
in  one  of  the  early  battles  in  AVest  Vir- 
ginia; the  brilliant  engineer,  General 
Bill,  and  two  lieutenants,  Baily  and 
Benson,  whom  we  remember  as  light- 
hearted  boys.  These  all  died  for  their 
country.  May  they  rest  in  peace,  and 
may  the  sore  hearts  left  behind  be  com- 
forted. 

The  summer  guests  at  Fairy  Island 
begin  to  take  their  departure  as  soon 
as  the  harvest-moon  has  waned;  they 
fear  the  treacherous  waves,  and  sail 
away  home  over  a  summer  sea,  before 
the  first  Fall  wind  comes  blowing  from 
the  west.  One  autunm,  in  the  face  of 
dircAil  prognostications  of  evil,  we  dared 
to  remain  long  enough  to  witness  the 
September  gales,  and  the  glowing  In- 
dian summer,  so  brilliant  in  the  clear 
air  and  sliarp  fh>sts  of  the  lake-coun- 
try. About  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
a  light  wind  came  puffing  from  the 
west,  ruffling  the  Straits  in  dark  lines, 
and  curling  up  little  waves  with  edges 
of  spray.  The  weather-wise  Islanders, 
who  read  the  heavens  like  an  open  book, 
came  skinmiing  from  all  directions  in 
their  tilting  Mackinac  boats;  and  the 
Indians  who  were  loitering  around  the 
village,  hastened  to  load  their  canoes 
with  squaw  and  papoose,  and  paddle 
away  rapidly  to  their  homes  on  the 
mainland.  All  night  the  wind  blew 
fiercely,  and  in  the  morning  when  wo 
rose,  the  Straits  were  a  sheet  of  foam, 
and  the  trees  on  Round  Island  were 
bowing  like  reeds.  A  largo  schooner 
that,  with  infinite  trouble,  had  been  an- 
chored in  supposed  safety  the  previous 
evening,  was  rocking  and  pitching  fu- 
riously, when,  even  as  we  watched,  leav- 
ing our  breakfast  untasted  on  the  table, 
she  broke  loose  from  her  anchoraso  and 
went  driving  down  before  the  gale,  to 
bo  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Bois 
Blanc.  All  on  board  were  lost,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen  souls.  Later  in  the 
day,  a  barque  and  a  three-master  drove 
by  our  cottage.  The  first  was  a  shape- 
less hulk,  on  which  the  storm  had 
wreakeil  its  fury  the  preceding  night, 
sweeping  all  human  life  into  the  seeth- 


ing waters ;  but  our  hearts  burned  with- 
in us,  as,  clinging  to  the  masts  of  the 
other  vessel,  we  saw  five  human  beings 
waiting  for  death,  which  came  to  them 
soon  in  the  shape  of  a  hidden  rock ; 
and  before  our  eyes,  almost  within  sound 
of  our  voices,  they  went  down.  During 
the  three-days*  storm,  sixteen  wrecks 
occurred  on  Mackinac  Island  itself; 
while  between  the  eastern  and  western 
gates  of  the  Straits  no  less  than  forty- 
five  staunch  vessels  were  lost,  with  all 
on  board. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
largo  side-wheel  steamer  Queen  City, 
from  Chicago  to  Collingwood,  came  in 
sight,  swarming  with  passengers  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
laboring  heavily  in  the  sea.  The  cap- 
tain made  an  effort  to  reach  the  docks, 
but  the  force  of  the  gale  careened  the 
steamer  so  fearfully,  that  her  smoke- 
stacks almost  touched  the  water,  and 
all  on  shore  thought  she  had  foundered. 
Recovering  her  balance  with  an  effort, 
the  Queen  put  back  under  the  shelter 
of  Round  Island,  where,  all  day  long, 
she  labored  heavily  backwards  and  for- 
wards, watched  with  intense  anxiety  by 
all  on  shore.  More  and  more  fiercely 
blew  the  gale,  more  and  more  angrily 
raged  the  sea,  as  night  came  on.  Then, 
as  the  ftiel  was  nearly  exhausted,  the 
captain,  knowing  well  that  the  1x>at 
could  not  outlive  another  twelve  hours 
of  storm,  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  reach  the  docks.  We  saw  the 
hurried  preparations  made  on  board, 
and,  our  faces  pressed  against  the  glass^ 
we  breathlessly  watched  the  heavily- 
loaded  steamer,  as  slowly  her  course 
was  turned  towards  the  harbor,  and  the 
full  force  of  the  gale  struck  her  from 
the  west  She  missed  the  usual  landing- 
place,  and  swayed  towards  the  broken 
posts  of  the  old  pier ;  her  upturned  keel 
righted  itself  for  an  instant,  when  a  huge 
wave  sent  her  bow  against  the  end  of 
the  wharf.  A  hundred  hands  caught 
the  great  ropes  thrown  from  the  deck, 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  plunging,  foun- 
dering steamer  was  secured  by  her  bows 
to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  while  the  terror- 
stricken  passengers  fairly  threw  them- 
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wn  into  the  arms  of  tho  Island- 
.  As  the  cables  were  strained 
:most  by  the  force  of  the  sea, 
m  and  children  were  quickly 
and,  before  the  night  had  sct- 
1  on  the  island,  the  three  hun- 
ons  who  had  given  themselves 
death  were  landc<l  safely  on 
and.  The  captain,  a  sailor 
biood,  was  so  shattered  by  tho 
responsibility  of  those  three 
lives,  that  he  changed  his  pro- 
ad  abandoned  the  water  for- 

these  trying  days  came  tho 
beauty  of  the  Indian  summer, 
deep-blue  sky,  the  purple  haze 
r,  the  shining  water,  and  the 
autumn  tints  on  the  trees, 
a  picture  of  rich  coloring  un- 


known  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world. 

We  climbed  to  old  Fort  Holmes,  and 
saw  the  whole  of  Fairy  Island  clad  in 
maple,  orange,  and  scarlet,  green  pine 
and  russet  oak ;  we  noted  Round  Island 
and  Bois  Blanc,  like  gay  bouquets  iii 
tho  still  water;  we  breathed  the  hazy 
air,  all  filled  with  gold-dust.  De:«ccnding 
fix>m  the  heights,  we  wandered  thnmgh 
the  painte<i  woods,  and  brought  home 
glowing  branches  to  deck  our  cottage- 
walls.  But  day  by  day  the  bright  leaves 
fell,  and  day  by  day  we  piled  tbe  logs 
higher  and  higher  upon  our  hearthstone, 
until,  at  last,  we  could  no  longer  deny 
that 

*'  The  •cflBons  come  and  go 
Scaroo  apprehended ; 
Thongh  bright  hare  been  iu  f!owr<, 

Pnmtnmr  U  cndcd." 


•»•• 


TO   FRANCES 


ON  HER  DIRTHDAY,  HARCH  TWENTY-THIIlD. 

Out  of  the  white,  beleaguering  lines, 
Passing  the  pickets,  beyond  the  pines. 
The  herald  March  comes  blustering  down, 
Proclaiming  the  news  o'er  field  and  town. 
That  Winter,  the  stubborn,  invading  foe, 
Is  hurriedly  striking  his  tents  of  snow. 
Raising  a  siege  which  may  cost  his  crown. 

A  wonderful  herald  is  this  same  March, 
With  gusty  robes  and  flashing  hair! 

How  boldly,  under  the  springtime  arch. 
Ho  wakes  the  world  with  martial  air! 

And,  while  his  winding  clarion  rings. 

What  a  list  of  natal  days  he  brings  I 


Just  a  score  of  suns  and  three. 

Oh  a  beautiful  isle  in  Manhattan  bay. 
Ho  blew  to  tho  four  winds,  far  and  free. 

And  the  southern  birds  came  up  straightway. 
And  the  earliest  flowers  peered  forth  to  see. 

And  the  brooks  threw  by  their  icy  chains, 

Gazing  abroad  for  April  rains. 
And  the  buds  looked  out  on  every  spray. 
And  the  soft  south  breeze  came  near  to  say 
Some  flattering  message  it  brought  from  May. 
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All  Nature,  tbrilling  through  and  through, 
Pulsed  and  glowed  with  a  pleasure  new, 
As  if  aware  that  the  wild  March  horn 
Announced  the  hour  that  you  were  bom! 

— ^Aware  that  God^s  benignant  smile, 
Gladdening  the  land  from  shore  to  shore, 

Had  fallen  in  grace  on  the  loTdy  isle, 
Giving  the  flowers  one  lily  more  1 
Giving  the  brooks  a  sister-tongue — 

A  lovely  mate  to  all  sweet  things — 
The  dove  and  the  wren,  beside  the  door, 
While  over  the  place  the  soft  air  sung, 

*'For  me  another  blue-bird  sings  1" 

And,  catching  a  gleam  of  the  light,  which  shed 

A  household  sunshine  o'er  your  birth. 
The  angels  of  heaven  looked  round  and  said, 

"  One  of  our  sisters  has  gone  to  earth  I " 

And  every  time  the  loud  month  rings 

nis  third  and  twentieth  clarion  clear, 
They  whisper,  in  groups,  with  folded  wings, 

"  This  is  the  mom  ieQio  left  us  here  I " 
Then  circles  the  song  in  airier  play, 

Cheering  the  high  ancestral  dome, 
"This  is  the  beautiAil  blossoming  day. 

That  brings  her  one  year  nearer  home  I " 
But  yet  so  glad  are  the  groups  to  know 

That  something  of  heaven  to  earth  is  won. 
That  while  they  guard  your  path  below. 

They  patiently  wait  your  mission  done. 

Then  let  the  loud  month  blow  at  will, 

And  Winter  strike  his  tents  anew ; 
May  many  a  springtime  find  you  still 

On  earth — for  it  hath  need  of  you ! 
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Panshawe^s  house  and  Miss 
npbcirs  stood  side  by  side  on 
aue,  but  with  a  difference. 
e's  mansion  soared  upward, 
d's  Castle  by  the  8ea,  and  had 
rtico  with  fluted  pillars  and 
e  steps  to  the  sidewalk,  and 
windows  of  the  most  impos- 
isions.  But  Miss  Hester's 
^as  narrow,  flat-faced,  two- 
th  one  timid  little  step  ad- 
»m  the  street-door,  and  had 
lot  wishing  to  intrude,  and 
>n  the  ]K)int  of  getting  itself 
way,  if  only  people  wouldn't 

ccm  resolved  that  I  shall  go," 
uptive  little  spinster  sighed, 
ercd  mints  of  money  for  my 
d  when  I  refuse,  am  elbowed 
stone,  clawed  at  by  iron  rail- 
glared  at  by  g^eat  windows, 
iko  little  Bed  RidinQ-Eoad  be- 
olf,  and  expect  every  moment 
ir  of  wide  jaws  open,  and  cat 
ite.  The  very  horses  paw  at 
ilk  when  they  are  drawn  up 
f  it,  and  the  coachmen  say 
each  other,  and  point  at  me 

thumbs.  (I  wonder  why  it 
e  ignominious  to  bo  pointed 
le  thumb  than  in  any  other 
ut  transplanting  would  kill 
;.    I  must  live  out  my  little 

in  my  childhood's  home, 
m  gone,  you  can  do  as  you 

"son  addressed  as  "  laddie '' 
wart  young  man  of  twenty- 
9  at  least,  with  a  fine,  spirited 
eyes  that  saved  his  mouth  a 
of  talking,  and  thick  tawny 
fell  into  separate  locks  like 
lieutenant  Donald  Campbell, 
jt'b  cousin  and  heir. 
t±ds  gentleman  look  at  her 
tch  mist  in  his  eyes,  the  little 
3  haste  to  brighten  up,  and 


add,  with  a  smile,  "  And  what  should  I 
do  without  that  pretty  creature  to  look 
at?" 

The  soldier  blushed  faintly  all  over 
his  face ;  his  mouth,  that  had  1)een  com- 
pressed, melted  with  something  flweetcr 
than  a  smile,  and  he  turned  his  eycB 
quickly  away  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow, to  hifle  the  sudden  brightness  in 
them. 

It  was  an  October  gloaming,  and  as 
he  faced  the  window,  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell looked  across  the  narrow  side-street 
that  separated  them  from  the  next 
house,  and  saw  a  charming  group, 
framed  in  a  living  sculpture  of  wind- 
tossed  woodbine,  surrounding  the  li- 
brary window  opposite.  A  shaded 
lamp  hung  from  the  chandcli<:r,  and 
threw  a  circle  of  brilliant  light  into  the 
centre  of  the  room.  In  the  midst  of 
that  light,  painted,  as  it  were,  in  strong 
relief,  like  one  of  those  old  pictures  we 
see  on  a  background  of  gold,  sat  Judge 
Fanshawo  and  his  daughter,  a  slim, 
bright  girl  of  nineteen,  both  reading 
firom  the  same  book.  Rose  had  drawn 
a  tabouret  close  to  her  father's  side,  and 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  turning 
the  leaves  as  they  read,  and  his  hand 
rested  on  her  shoi^der.  The  same  beam 
of  light  that  made  his  forehead  look 
marble-white,  and  glimmered  on  his 
eye-glasses,  slipped  lower,  dropped  a 
crinkled  gilding  in  her  dark  hair,  and 
showed  her  brow,  fair  as  a  lily.  The 
dark  blue  of  her  dress  lay  soft,  fold  on 
fold,  against  the  red  of  his  dressing- 
gown,  which  seemed  to  have  stained 
her  blooming  cheeks.  Miss  Hester  had, 
with  good  reason,  called  Rose  Fanshawe 
"  that  pretty  creature." 

The  book  they  read  must  have  been 
amusing,  for  all  the  time  a  smile  played 
around  the  Judge's  lips,  and  now  and 
then  Rose  glanced  in  his  face  and 
laughed. 

As  the  young  maa  gaze(V.  Wsi^^e^cvn.^ 
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at  tliem,  tho  readers  both  looked  up, 
then  n)so  to  meet  ayisitor  who  came 
toward  them  trom  the  shadows  smr- 
rounding  their  golden  medallion. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  pulled  the  cur- 
tain down  with  a  snap,  then  lighted  tho 
gas  and  drew  his  cousin's  chair  round 
before  the  fire,  standing  behind  her  a 
moment,  leaning  on  the  chair-back, 
while  she  looked  uneasily  into  the 
transparent  violet  flicker  in  the  grate. 
Then  ho  came  forward  to  tho  chinmey- 
comer,  and  stood  there,  very  erect,  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  ^*  Hester,'*  he 
said,  "I  am  not  yet  thirty  years  of 
age ;  but  I  am  a  very  old-fashioned  fel- 
low." 

There  was  no  apparent  reason  why 
the  young  man  should  find  this  a  very 
irritating  fact,  but  his  eyes  flashed  as 
he  spoke.  "I  am  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  hate  a  swindler,  and  to  bo  angry 
when  I  see  respectable  people  welcome 
him;"  ho  went  on,  excitedly.  **I>o 
you  know  how  that  fellow  got  rich  ? " 

Hiss  Hester  looked  up  wistfully  into 
her  cousin's  face,  knowing  full  well  the 
real  cause  of  his  anger.  ^^  Mr.  Francis 
Grey,  you  mean  ?  -'  she  asked.  ^*  Is  he 
rich  ? " 

'^  Rich  ?  he  is  a  Midas,  ears  and  all. 
I  know  his  history.  Five  years  ago  his 
father  died  and  left  him  with  expensive 
tastes,  no  profession,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars — imminent  beggary,  of  course, 
for  a  man  like  him.  What  to  do  ?  His 
eye  fell  upon  Blentdavir,  the  arch-nurse 
of  stocks : 

And  now  they  go  up,  up,  up, 

And  now  tbcj  go  down,  down,  downy.* 

'*  Blentdavir  was  a  relative,  and  felt 
obliged  to  give  him  a  litlt.  He  gave  it 
in  the  way  of  a  whisper  in  Grey's  ear, 
*  Wlien  stock  gets  down  to  28,  buy  all 
you  can  get'  Verbum  aat  snpienti,  Tho 
fellow  took  heart,  and  set  himself  to 
watch  and  wait.  Before  long  it  was 
hinted  that  BIentdavir*d  stock  was  get- 
ting a  little  weak.  Then  it  began  to 
sink  slowly.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means,  Hester?  Can  you  fancy  how 
the  news  was  received  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  had  invested  their  little 


all  there  ?  Fancy  the  T\idows,  the  or- 
phans, the  overworked  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, the  teachers,  shop-girls,  factory- 
girls,  sewing-girls — ^all  the  toiling  crowd 
who  had  stinted  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ent for  the  sake  of  laying  away  some- 
thing against  a  rainy  day.  You  may  be 
sure  that  they  had  pale  faces  and  wild 
eyes  and  heavy  hearts  as  that  stock 
came  down.  *Hold  on,'  Blentdavir 
said ;  '  it  must  come  up  again.'  I  sup- 
pose some  of  'em  did  hold  on  as  long 
as  they  could,  or  dared ;  but  finally 
there  was  a  panic.  Tho  poor  wretches 
rushed  to  sell,  and  save  at  least  a  little, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Grey  bought  up  all 
that  he  could  get,  and  wished  for  more. 
A  few  of  the  initiated  snapped  up  the 
rest.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  Blent- 
davir wept  with  one  eye,  and  with  tho 
other  exchanged  a  wink  with  his  master 
of  the  cloven  foot. 

"  Probably  Grey  wasn't  quite  easy  for 
a  while.  But  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
was  perceived  that  the  stock,  having 
reached  its  zero,  was  creeping  up  again 
by  quarter  cents  and  half  cents,  a  step 
and  a  halt,  a  step  and  a  halt.  Then  tho 
steps  grew  firmer,  by  ccntd  and  fives. 
You  know  how  such  things  go.  *  I  told 
you  so  ! '  Blentdavir  said  to  the  hungry 
ones,  rubbing  his  hands.  They  didn't 
rub  their  hands.  The  mercury  was  out 
of  their  thermometers,  and  the  bubbles 
burst. 

"  Now  there  was  a  dignified  percent- 
age ;  then  a  sudden  rise  to  somewhere 
among  the  nineties.  Grey  sold  out,  and 
found  himself  the  owner  of  a  decent 
fortune.  But  the  gambling  spirit  was 
up  in  him.  He  speculated  in  this  and 
that — not  honestly,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  men's  necessities — and  every 
thing  he  touched  turned  to  gold  for 
him.  He  is  rich,  and  growing  richer, 
and  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  power  in 
tho  land.  Business  men  look  at  him 
with  wonder ;  and,  blinded  by  his  suo- 
cess,  forget  how  it  was  won.  But,  Hea- 
ter, I  call  him  a  swindler  I " 

While  finishing  his  story,  Donald 
Campbell  had  come  out  of  his  comer 
and  walked  up  an<l  down  the  room  two 
or  three  times.    He  took  another  turn 
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then  came  back  to  lean  on 
-piece. 

k  wretch,"  he  eaid,  trying  to 
lis  excitement.  "  I  have  dia- 
iL  But  see,  nowl  I  am  aa 
tfay  morning." 

ed  tenderly  on  him — her  sole 
tie  to  earth.      She  would 
lonely  indeed,  lacking  Don- 
Bp  your  May-morning  temper, 
he  said.    "Let  no  man  rob 
at,  though  he  were  a  thoa- 
a  swindler." 
ed  at  her  kindly. 
B,"  she  added,  dropping  her 
the  fire  again,  '^I  don't  be- 
lie can  rob  you  of  any  thing 
ecessary  to  your  happiness." 

n. 

npbell  was,  as  has  been  said, 
«  She  saw  nothing  of  the 
spt  what  was  visible  through 
»ws;  and  one  of  her  chief 
nras  to  watch  Rose  Fanshawe. 
her  widowed  father^s  only 
the  supreme  mistress  of  his 
heart.  To  see  her  trip  down 
for  driye  or  promenade,  or, 
rly  on  Sundays  walk  off  to 
'h  her  Either ;  to  see  her  pre- 
3le,  or  xeoeiTe  company  with 
blushing  assumption  of  dig- 
ote  the  little  housewifely  airs 
9n  herself;  to  see  her,  when 
r  party  or  opera,  parade  up 
tiie  long  parlor  to  display 
to  her  father  and  the  serv- 
e  smiling  Duces  looked  in  at 
•all  this  was  yery  pleasant  for 
little  woman  across  the  way. 
asant  to  see  Miss  Rose,  even 
e  sunny  moods,  when  some 
I  slipped  into  the  household 
,  periiAps  when  the  careless 
irl  had  left  the  Judge's  pil- 
ch awry,  or  forgotten  a  crum- 
bI,  or  pot  his  tooth-brush 
Lup. 

TaDshawe  waa  called  a  stem 
he  did  not  ^^pear  to  be  un- 
>r  this  fond  and  Jealous  care. 
)  of  that,  one  had  but  to  see 
Ti.—  5 


him  come  home  in  the  afternoon,  note 
how  his  step  quickened  as  he  ncared 
his  own  house,  and  how  his  fiice  bright- 
ened as  he  glanced  eagerly  up  at  the 
windows.  Then  one  could  see  him 
smile  toward  the  door,  and  put  the 
latch-key  back  into  his  pocket ;  see  a 
slippered  foot  and  the  hem  of  a  dress 
beyond  the  pillars  of  the  yestibule,  and, 
perhaps,  hear  some  such  greeting  as 
this  calle<l  out  in  a  clear,  girlish  voice, 
*'  Welcome  home,  dear  1  And  how  does 
your  honor  do  ?  " 

A  moment  later  they  might  be  seen 
entering  the  library,  arm  in  arm ;  when, 
as  likely  as  not,  Rose  would  find  it 
necessary  to  re-arrange  her  father^s  cra- 
vat, or  smooth  the  wrinkles  out  of  his 
forehead,  or  set  him  to  rights  in  some 
other  equally  important  respect,  chat- 
tering, all  the  time,  without  ceasing. 

"And  if  what  she  says  were  wiser 
than  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  more 
poetical  than  all  the  poets,  he  could  not 
look  better  pleased,"  thinks  Miss  Iles- 
tcr. 

Let  it  not  for  an  instant  be  supposed 
that  Miss  Campbell  watched  her  neigh- 
bors slyly,  or  that  her  observation  waa 
offensive.  She  was  no  such  person,  and 
they  knew  that  she  was  not,  and  there 
was  a  tacit  understanding  between  them 
on  the  subject 

"  You  see,  padre  mio^  31is8  Fanshawe 
said,  "  I  like  to  have  the  dear  little  soul 
look  over  here.  It  seems  to  amuse  her. 
Besides,  she  is  perfectly  well-bred  about 
it,  and  shows  as  much  delicacy  as  frank- 
ness. And  I  like  the  pluck  she  has 
shown  in  that  bow-window  afiair." 

For,  in  the  face  of  multiplied  impor- 
tunities to  sell.  Miss  Campbell  had  late- 
ly had  a  bow-window  built  upon  the 
front  of  her  house— a  movement  at  once 
aggressive  and  conciliatory,  indicating 
her  determination  not  to  be  ousted,  but 
also  her  desire  to  be  as  ornamental  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

In  this  window,  the  evening  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Mr.  Francis  Grey*s 
fortunes,  Miss  Campbell  sat  leaning  out 
into  the  soft  October  night,  and  watch- 
ing the  company  next  door.  There  had 
been  a  diimer-party  ol  ^^^A&t&ssgl^  \3i 
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honor  of  Judge  Fanshawe's  fiftieth 
birthday,  and  though  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  "  potent,  graye,  and  rey- 
erend  seigneurs,"  the  watcher  felt  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  looking,  for  her  cousin 
and  Mr.  Francis  Grey  were  the  excep- 
tional young  men  invited  to  keep  their 
girlish  hostess  in  countenance. 

•*  Rose  received  my  laddie  very  well," 
commented  Miss  Hester,  to  whom  the 
open  windows  and  curtains  gave  a  full 
view  of  the  rooms.  '^  And  no  wonder. 
Donald^s  address  is  pleasing,  even  with 
that  touch  of  diffidence  he  has,  since  it 
is  never  awkward.  How  well  his  au- 
burn hair  lightB  up,  and  what  a  winning 
smile  he  has,  bless  him!  And  now 
comes  Mr.  Grey,  as  finished  and  sharp 
as  my  scissors.  Ho  is  handsome  in  his 
way ;  but  I  don^t  like  that  marble  white- 
ness, with  black  hair.  It  looks  too 
much  like  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  a 
man.  A  wash  of  sepia  would  improve 
him.  Besides,  he  is  too  polished ;  and 
that  is  always  a  hard  substance,  I  tiiink, 
which  takes  so  good  a  polish.  Now 
Rose  is  going  to  the  piano.  Oh  1  why 
won^t  somebody  stop  that  orgaurgrind- 
er?" 

Listening  eagerly,  she  caught  the  last 
stanza  of  the  song : 

**  Sne  sweet  hln  Toice,  sao  imoolh  bit  tongue ; 

His  breaih*t  like  cauler  air ; 
Hia  Tcry  fit  haa  mniic  in't, 

As  ho  comes  up  the  stair. 
And  will  I  see  bis  Uloo  agmin  ! 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  T 
I'm  downricht  dissy  ivith  the  thouoht : 
In  troth,  I'm  like  to  greet** 

The  inexorable  hand-organ  snatched 
away  the  rest,  and  ground  it  up. 

Miss  Campbell  recollected  the  story 
of  Madame  de  StaC4,  who,  expecting  a 
fioottish  visitor,  seated  herself  at  her 
harp,  and  greeted  his  entrance  to  her 
aalon  with  the  strains  of  Lochaber  no 
mare.  *' Grace  is  the  same  the  world 
over,"  she  thought  ''And  a  sim- 
ple lassie  may  bo  as  charming  as  a 
queen." 

After  the  song  was  over,  some  of  the 
company  stepped  out  into  a  balcony  to 
look  at  the  night,  lying  in  Rembrandt 
light  and  shade  in  the  streets  below, 
overhead  an  abyss  of  darkness,  spanned 


by  the  jewelled  arch  of  the  milky-way, 
and  swarming  with  stars.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  recited  Blanco  White's  son- 
net— "  Mysterious  Night " — and  the  oth- 
ers were  silent  while  they  stood,  and 
silently,  one  by  one,  returned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Just  inside  the  window  Rose  stood 
holding  the  curtain-tassel  in  her  hand, 
and  industriously  counting  the  loops  in 
the  firinge,  while  she  listened  to  some- 
thing Mr.  Francis  Grey  was  saying  to 
her.  She  looked  up  to  smile  as  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell  passed  her,  bowing 
lowly,  then  lowered  her  eyes  and  listened 
again ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Drop- 
ping the  tassel,  she  turned  away,  with 
some  slow,  reluctant  word,  which  the 
other  had  seemed  to  plead  for,  cast  over 
her  shoulder. 

"  You  are  too  late,  young  man ! " 
whispered  Miss  Hester,  delightedly. 
*'  The  Campbells  are  coming.  Oho ! 
Dinna  ye  hear  the  pibroch  ? " 

in. 

A  few  days  after  this  dinner  the  com- 
mercial world  had  a  sensation.  Mr. 
Francis  Grey,  having  gone  up  like  a 
rocket,  came  down  like  a  stick.  Em- 
boldened by  his  unexampled  success,  he 
had  embarked  in  a  daring  speculation, 
and  had  failed.  At  any  earlier  period 
of  his  career  recovery  would  have  been 
possible;  now  his  ruin  was  utter.  It 
was  not  only  a  loss  of  money,  but  of 
reputation. 

''I  am  thankful,  my  dear,  that  you 
were  not  engaged  to  him,"  Judge  Fan- 
shawe  said,  after  having  told  his  daugh- 
ter what  had  happened. 

Mr.  Grey  had  offered  himself  to  Rose, 
and,  seeing  his  chance  of  a  favorable 
answer  very  small,  had  urged  her  to 
wait  a  week  before  deciding.  In  that 
time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tempt  her 
with  a  brilliant  fortune. 

She  stood  silent  a  moment  beside  her 
father^s  chair,  absently  watching  him 
lay  out,  on  the  table  Ixiforo  him,  the 
notes  of  a  trial  he  was  studying.  "  But, 
papa,  you  know  I  had  not  absolutely 
revised  him,"  she  said  presently. 
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ill  scarcely  give  you  the  chance 

low,"  was  the  reply. 

't  know  why  he  should  not," 

der  paused  in  his  work  to  g^ye 
ice  of  surprise. 

'  him  Tery  much,"  she  contin- 
roice  not  quite  steady. 
Fanshawe  took  up  his  papers 
Of  course  you  do  I  Women, 
;ially  young  women,  often  do 
}ut  rhyme  or  reason.  It  might 
.  if  you  should  bestow  a  little 
on  those  he  has  ruined." 
703  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown 
rentleman's  head  which  had 
ien  a  great  care  to  his  daugh- 
iBcquence  of  a  tendency  it  had 
ip.  She  absently  smoothed  it 
r,  and,  since  it  would  not  stay, 
ler  lock  over  it 
d  you  have  condemned  him  if 
cceeded,  papa  ?  " 
lestion  brought  a  faint  color 
udge*B  face.  ^*  If  he  had  suc- 
le  would  have  been  able  to 
UabilitieB,"  he  replied  evasive- 

Dow  he  is  not? " 

he  is  not." 

e  are  very  angry  ?  "  she  asked, 

other  lock  of  hair  on  to  that 

ne  one,  which  showed  signs 

are  ready  to  tear  him  in  pie- 
.  There  are  a  dozen  actions 
sthim." 

le  ei^pected  to  be  able  to  pay, 
?" 

as  I  might  expect  that  there 
16  weather  a  year  from  to-day. 
b  to  pay  if  he  could ;  but  the 
rere  ten  to  one  against  him." 
Aiat  the  way  he  has  been  mak- 
f  all  along  t "  Rose  asked  In  a 
ired  voice,  and  let  her  hand 
n  to  her  lather's  shoulder, 
ireflBed* 

Fanshawe  began  to  suspect 
as  being  rather  cleverly  croes- 
d,  and  he  did  not  like  it. 
a^  understand  these  subjects, 
"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  im- 
^  Public  opinion  pronounces 


against  Francis  Grey,  and  we  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  I  shall  probably 
give  him  a  civil  recognition  when  I 
meet  him ;  but  if  he  has  the  bad  taste 
to  put  himself  in  your  way,  I  wish  you 
to  take  no  notice  of  him.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  was  a  suitor  of  yours, 
and  you  cannot  be  too  decided  in  let- 
ting it  be  scon  that  the  affair  is  at  an 
end." 

He  finished  with  a  short  nod,  which 
in  court  the  lawyers  always  understood 
to  mean  that  there  was  no  more  to  bo 
said  on  that  subject. 

"  Papa,  I  pity  him  very,  very  much," 
said  Rose  again.  * 

Her  father  dropped  his  papers,  stretch- 
ed an  arm,  and  drew  her  round  in  front 
of  him.  Ills  face  wore  a  startled  ex- 
pression. **My  dear  child,"  he  said, 
**  is  this  going  to  hurt  you  ?  Did  you 
mean  to  accept  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  she  answered  quite 
steadily.  *«  But  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  desert  him  because  every  one  else 
does.  Of  course,  he  has  done  wrong ; 
but  that  isuH  what  people  condemn  him 
for,  or  they  would  have  been  shocked  a 
good  while  ago.  And  maybe,  papa,  if 
his  other  ventures  had  been  frowned 
upon,  he  would  not  have  made  this." 

Judge  Fanshawe  dropped  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  drew  busk  with  an  air 
of  displeasure. 

^*  Don't  be  vexed ! "  she  added  hastily. 
*^  I  can't  help  thinking,  you  know ;  and 
that  is  the  way  the  affidr  looks  to  me." 

If  the  Judge  had  felt  that  he  was  on 
lofty  and  unassailable  ground,  he  might 
have  reasoned  with  his  daughter.  But 
he  had  already  been  at  some  pains  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  not  a 
tardy  moralist,  and  it  was  mortifying  to 
find  that  his  suspicion  was  her  convic- 
tion. "We  will  drop  the  subject,  if 
you  please,"  he  said  coldly,  and  re- 
sumed his  employment. 

Rose  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  looking  out  into  the  early  twilight. 
"Poor  fellow  1"  she  thought,  "what 
will  he  do  f  Perhaps  he  will  kill  him- 
self. I  wish  somebody  would  be  good 
to  him.  But  no  one  will.  I'm  sure  of 
that    I  haven't  lived  imi^^iL  ^«u%lcft 
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nothing.  When  my  &thcr  wont  be 
merciAil,*!  can't  expect  any  one  else  to 
be.  Oh,  dear!  Vm  awAilly  afraid  I 
shall  get  to  like  him  immensely,  if  this 
goes  on.  I^ature  and  I  abhor  a  yacuum ; 
and  there  will  be  such  a  dreadful  void 
of  pity  and  affection  abont  Francis 
Grey,  I  shaVt  be  able  to  keep ,  from 
mshing  in  to  fill  it  up." 

'^Papal"  she  said,  turning  round, 
but  without  leaving  the  window. 

He  looked  at  her  coldly. 

"  If  you  were  to  speak  kindly  to  him, 
and  give  him  some  good  advice,  dont 
you  think  it  would  be  better  ? " 

"Certainly  not  I"  he  replied  with 
decision.  "And  now,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  recollect  that  I  have 
dismissed  the  8ul]ject  ? " 

With  a  sigh  of  perplexity  Rose  re- 
turned to  the  window.  Presently  a 
servant  entered  and  gave  her  a  letter. 
She  glanced  listlessly  at  the  cover,  won- 
dered a  little  who  her  correspondent 
might  be,  broke  the  seal,  and  immedi- 
ately became  absorbed  in  the  contents. 

After  a  while  her  father's  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  sound  very  like 
weeping,  and,  glancing  that  way,  he 
saw  Rose  leaning  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain,  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  What's  the  matter,  child  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Why,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
cross,  dear.    Come  and  make  up.*^ 

Rmo  went  to  him,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"There,  papa,"  she  said,  "you  can't 
help  pitying  him  after  reading  that." 

Judge  Fanshawe's  countenance  chan- 
ged as  he  took  the  letter  and  settled 
himself  back  in  his  chair  to  read  it. 
Rose  had  not,  then,  been  grieving  over 
his  displeasure. 

If  Mr.  Francis  Grey  had  known  into 
what  hands  his  missive  was  to  fall,  its 
composition  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
more  carefully  considered.  But,  ad- 
dressing himself  only  •  to  Rose,  and 
thinking  only  of  her,  every  line  he 
wrote  was  calculated  to  exasperate  her 
Ikther.  He  did  not  dream  of  renewing 
his  offer  of  marriage,  the  young  man 
wrote,  but  he  begged  for  her  pity  and 
sympathy,  and  for  a  few  lines,  assuring 
him  at  least  of  her  friendship.    "  I  had 


no  right  to  risk  the  property  of  others, 
I  own,"  he  admitted.  "  But  if  I  had 
succeeded,  those  who  are  now  the  loud- 
est in  denunciation  would  have  been 
first  to  praise." 

Judge  Fanshawe's  face  grew  dark  as 
ho  read,  and  having  finished,  he  crush- 
ed the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  tossed  it 
contemptuously  into  the  fire.  Facing 
his  daughter  then,  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  in  her  the  reflection  of  his  own 
haughty  spirit. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  you  have  burn- 
ed every  word  of  that  letter  into  my 
heart  I " 

"  Rose,"  he  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  you 
astonish  me  1  I  thought  you  had  more 
sense  of  propriety.  Let  there  be  an  end 
to  this.  I  will  inform  Mr.  Grey  what  I 
think  of  his  trying  to  draw  my  daugh- 
ter into  a  clandestine  correspondence." 

Rose  was  very  pale,  but  quiet  "I 
would  like  to  write  to  him,"  she  said. 

"  I  forbid  it ! " 

She  was  silent  a  moment;  then  re- 
peated, "  I  really  think  I  shall  write  to 
him,  papa." 

Judge  Fansliawe  looked  at  his  daugh- 
ter, too  astonished  and  indignant  to 
speak  at  once.  Her  calmness,  no  leas 
than  her  unexpected  defiance,  had  taken 
him  completely  by  surprise.  Evidently 
she  needed  a  strong  hand.  He  must 
make  short  work  of  it,  or  his  authoritj 
would  be  gone  before  he  knew  it. 
"  Rose,"  he  said  deliberately,  "  when  an 
answer  to  that  note  goes  out  of  this 
house,  you  may  go  with  it — and  not 
return ! " 

"  Very  well !  "  she  answered,  quietly, 
and,  after  a  moment,  left  the  room. 

That  evening  Miss  Campbell  saw  no 
pretty  family  group  in  the  house  across 
the  way;  but  on  the  curtain  of  Miss 
Fanshawe's  chamber  was  the  iilhouetU 
of  a  lady,  writing,  and  in  the  library  a 
gentleman  alternately  walked  up  and 
down,  and  fretAiUy  tossed  over  a  litter 
of  xmpers,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be 
out  of  patience. 

Judge  Fanshawe  was  not  alarmed, 
though  he  was  mortified  and  angry. 
A  woman's  revolt  is  usually  so  trivial 
and  short-lived,  her  heart  beating  ever 
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er  brittle  will,  that  men  sel- 
xd  it  with  any  feeling  more 
lan  impatience  or  contempt 
;  word  "  has  been  well  inteiv 
one  who  well  knows : 

WhAt  80  fiilse  aa  truth  is, 

False  to  thoeT 
Where  the  serpenVs  tooth  Is, 

Bhaa  the  tree. 

Where  the  apple  reddens 

NeTcr  pry, 
Oft  we  lose  our  Edens, 

Eve  and  1 1'* 

iss  Rose  Fanshawo^s  father  ez- 
;h  a  submission  from  her. 


rv. 

ct  morning  breakfast  passed 
silence,  the  father  stem  and 
he  daughter  pale,  and  rather 
ich  waiting  for  the  other  to 
the  subject  of  their  difference. 
!y  left  the  table  there  was  a 
f  embarrassment,  for  that  was 
vhen  Rose  embraced  her  fath- 
Lshed  him  a  happy  day. 
P*anshawe  fastened  the  loop  of 
and  drew  on  his  gloves,  wait^ 
Lconditional  surrender  and  the 
dictory.    They  did  not  come, 
one  of  those  purely  sincere 
rith  whom  a  caress  or  a  ten- 
is  a  sign  of  love  and  peace, 
never  learned,  disdained  to 
trick  of  hollow  sweetness; 
ad  never  been  taught  the  duty 
ty  and  submission, 
o,  waited,  but  finally  asked, 
ftve  you  thought  over  what  we 
king  of  last  night  f  ^* 
his  hat  on  to  go ;  the  slight 
of  his  &ice  chiUed  at  once, 
have  but  one  thought  on  the 
he  replied  severely.    ^  I  hoped 
icted  that  by  this  time  you 
gret  your  absurd  and  disre- 
onduct." 

t  you  willing  I  should  write 
\e,  telling  him  that  I  am  sorry 
nd  you  read  it  before  it  goes  9  ^^ 
Fanshawe  turned,  with  his 
the  door-knob.  ^Rose,  your 
»  Ib  an  inflult  to  me.    If  you 


mention  this  subject  again,  I  shall  order 
you  to  leave  the  room.  For  the  last 
time  I  repeat,  I  forbid  your  taking  any 
notice  whatever  of  Mr.  Francis  Grey." 

**  And  you  moan  all  you  said  about  it 
last  night,  papa  f  *' 

"  Every  word  !  When  an  answer  to 
that  letter  goes  out  of  this  house,  you 
may  go  with  it." 

He  said  no  more,  but  went  out  with- 
out a  backward  glance,  and  Rose,  sigh- 
ing heavily,  returned  to  the  library. 
Reaching  the  centre  of  the  room,  she 
forgot  to  go  any  farther,  and  stood 
there,  locked  in  thought.  Presently 
her  thoughts  broke  out  in  soliloquy: 
'^My  father  has  an  uncommonly  fine 
mind ;  but  he  can  make  mistakes,  and 
he  has  made  one  with  me.  Ho  forgets 
that  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own,  and  a 
right  to  my  own  opinions,  and  to  have 
them  treated  with  some  respect.  Since 
I  have  been  made,  I  must  grow.  And 
yet,  I  am  a  sort  of  heliotrope,  and  if  he 
would  only  shine  on  me,  I  should  be 
pretty  sure  to  grow  his  way.  But  now 
I  feel  very  implacable.  I  suppose  I  take 
it  from  him." 

When  Judge  Fanshawe  came  home 
that  night  he  saw  no  smiling  face  in  the 
window,  and  no  cheerful  greeting  met 
him  at  the  threshold.  "  I  did  not  know 
that  Rose  could  be  sulky,"  he  thought, 
and  opened  the  door  for  himself. 

A  note  addressed  to  him  lay  on  the 
hall-table.    He  tore  it  open,  and  read : 

"Mt  dear  Father:  Since  you  are 
master  in  your  own  house,  my  note  and 
I  are  going  out  together.  I  am  sorry  to 
disobey  you,  but  it  isn't  in  my  heart  to 
let  any  one  in  trouble  cry  out  to  me  and 
never  give  in  reply  a  word  of  pity.  I 
am  going  to  Mrs.  Bond's,  and  I  shall  be 
very  careful,  and  no  one  will  know  from 
me  why  I  am  there.  When  you  want 
me  back  you  can  let  me  know,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  come. 

^^  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

"  Robe." 

Whatever  the  father  may  have  suffer- 
ed in  reading  that,  no  one  knew  it. 
"  Hasn't  Miss  Roa©  coxae  m^e\.^  «is  V 
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the  servant  asked  wben  lie  went  down 
alone  to  dinner. 

**  She  will  not  be  in  to  dinner,''  was 
the  concise  reply. 

"  Am  I  to  sit  up  for  Miss  Rose,  sir  ?  " 
he  was  asked,  as  he  went  np-stairs  that 
night. 

"  She  will  not  come  back  to-night," 
he  replied. 

Days  passed  without  her  being  sum- 
moned home :  weeks  and  months  pass- 
ed, and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  invi- 
tation on  the  one  side,  or  of  penitence 
on  the  other. 

*'  It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  fact  of 
her  writing  the  note,"  the  Judge  said  to 
himself.  "It  is  the  disobedience,  the 
defiance,  and  ingratitude.  A  principle 
is  involved,  and  she  must  humble  her- 
self." 

"  I  don't  mind  so  much  that  he  sent 
me  out  for  nothing,"  thought  Rose. 
"  But  since  ho  has  sent  mc,  of  course  I 
shall  wait  till  he  calls  me  back  again." 

And  so  the  two,  gently  calm  in  ap- 
pearance, but  as  immovable  as  rocks, 
held  to  their  will  in  silence,  satisfying 
no  pcrson^s  curiosity,  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  their  own  hearts  or  consciences. 

V. 

Winter  passed  away,  and  Spring  came. 
There  had  been  a  succession  of  wild 
storms,  March  coming  in  like  a  lion; 
but  at  length  the  lamb  appeared.  A 
last  fling  of  ndn,  sharp  as  a  lash,  out 
of  the  darkening  east  and  into  the  red- 
dening west ;  a  last  growl  that  ended  in 
an  exhausted  sough,  and  all  at  once 
there  was  Spring,  a  melting  loveliness 
over  earth  and  sky,  rosy  and  rain-wash- 
ed and  still.  In  such  stillness  the  last 
vestige  of  the  storm  disappeared,  and 
the  heavens  balanced  the  waning  glory 
of  the  sun  and  the  waxing  glory  of  the 
moon.  Then  the  starry  beam  tilted, 
and  it  was  night. 

Miss  nestcr  Campbell,  paler  and  ficail- 
cr  than  ever,  sat  in  her  bow-window, 
with  her  cousin  beside  her.  lie  ha^l 
been  away  all  winter  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  ibey  were  just  subsiding  into 
quiet  after  the  excitement  of  their  first 
meeting  since  bis  return. 


*'  When  Spring  comes,  I  always  want 
to  live,"  she  said,  sighingly,  as  she  look- 
ed out.  "  A  pale  little  hope,  about  as 
large  as  a  snowdrop,  and  as  ihigile, 
springs  up  in  my  heart." 

"  My  poor  Hester ! "  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  taking  her  shadowy  little  hand 
in  his  strong  one. 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  complain,"  she 
added  hastily.  "Indeed,  I  have  but 
one  real  trouble,  and  that  is  that  deso- 
late house,"  glancing  across  the  way. 

"Hasn^t  he  taken  the  young  couple 
home  ? "  asked  Lieutenant  Campbell,  in 
a  constrained  voice. 

"  The  young  couple,  Donald  ?  Non- 
sense I "  his  cousin  exclaimed.  "  That's 
what  comes  of  your  getting  none  of  my 
letters.  There  was  no  thought  of  their 
being  married.  The  trouble  must  have 
been  about  something  else,  nobody 
knows  what.  Didn't  you  hear  that 
Blentdavir  came  to  the  rescue  and  sent 
Grey  off  to  the  East  in  one  of  his  ships  ? 
It  was  an  escape,  though.  He  had  to 
run  away  in  the  night.  Mrs.  Bond  says 
that  ho  came  to  her  house  once  after 
Rose  went  there,  but  she  wouldn't  see 
him." 

At  Miss  Hester's  first  word  her  cousin 
dropped  her  hand ;  but  not  before  she 
had  felt  a  strong  pulse  fly  to  e^ich  of  his 
finger-tips. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ? "  he  asked. 

"Rose?  No.  Well,  Ann,  what  is 
it  ? " — to  the  servant. 

"  A  lady  to  see  you,  Miss  Campbell," 
was  the  answer. 

The  visitor  came  forward  swiftly,  and 
stood  in  the  moonlight — Rose  Fan- 
shawe ! 

".Please  don't  disturb  yourself,"  the 
girl  said  in  a  soft,  hurried  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  she  were  out  of  breath. 
"  Sit  down  again.  There  I  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  a  little  while.  But  you 
are  engaged  "^perceiving  that  Miss 
Campbell  was  not  alone. 

The  gentleman  came  out  of  the  sha- 
dow. 

"  Oh  !  Lieutenant  Campbell  1  You 
are  welcome  back.  I  heard  that  you 
had  been  away.  But  I  want  to  talk 
with  your  cousin,  now.*' 
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inish  my  cigar  down-stain,"  he 
And  -when  you  arc  ready,  les 
r,  and  I  will  go  home  with  you." 

Campbell,  I  want  you  to  tell 
t  my  father,"  Rose  began  ab- 
le instant  the  two  were  alone^ 
is  no  one  else  whom  I  would 

no  one  else  who  can  tell  me 
wish  to  know.  Tou  see  him 
*  course.    Do  you  think  he  is 

Do  many  people  go  there? 
look  well  ? " 

lear,  he  seems  to  me  desolate," 
(ter  said ,  grayely.  **  I  think  he 
ends  the  evening  quite  alone, 
iocs  not  look  welL" 
t  say  deiolate  !  "  Rose  cried  out 
'^That  is  a  terrible  word. 
;Ye  you  heard  him  say,  or  seen 
f     When    did  you   see   him 

Panshawe^s  face   looked  quite 
;he  moonlight,  and  her  checks 
something  of  their  roundness, 
ad  noticed  that,  and  took  her 
idly.    "  I  heard  him  speak  yes- 
she  said.     "  When  he  came 
I  the  erening  a  little  girl  was 
along  before  him,  with  a  pack- 
her  hand.     Eridently  it  was 
ig  Tcry  precious.    But  she  was 
3r  and  delighted  to  mind  her 
id  just  in  Aront  of  your  house 
ped  on  the  wet  pavement,  and 
lere  was  a  little  crash  as  she 
bits  of  painted  china  flew  about. 
Tanshawe  took  the  poor  little 
thing  up— he  is  very  kind  to 
,  my  dear — and  asked  about  her 
It  appeared  that  she  had,  for 
me,  been  saving  up  her  money 
her  father  a  birthday  present, 
got  a  painted  coffee-cup ;  and 
was! 

!n  she  had  finished  her  little 
ying  bitterly  all  the  while,  he 
r  money  to  buy  another  cup. 
better  to  break  that  than  to 
3ur  father^s  heart,'  he  said,  and 
»  the  steps  to  his  own  house, 
tiere  was  no  child  to  welcome 
!e  looked  very  sorrowdil,  and  he 
)  bo  getting  old.  I  think  he 
Uttle." 
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It  is  never  pleasant  to  sit  alone  at 
tabic,  especially  at  evening,  when  lone- 
liness is  least  tolerable.  Judge  Fan- 
shawe  had  found  this  to  his  cost.  But 
he  could  not  bear  to  invito  company. 
While  his  daughter's  place  was  vacant 
he  could  fancy  that  she  was  only  lin- 
gering a  moment— that  presently  the 
door  would  open,  a  slight  shape  come 
tripping  in,  a  bright  cheek  touch  his 
faded  one,  and  his  own  dear  little  girl 
put  to  flight,  by  her  gay  presence,  all 
the  cruel  imaginings  that  had  been  tor- 
menting him.  To-night  his  trouble 
pressed  more  heavily  than  ever.  He 
left  his  dinner  untouched,  went  into 
the  library  and  tried  to  read.  But  the 
page  might  as  well  have  been  blank  for 
any  sense  he  took  of  it.  Th(?  book 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  s:it  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  and  thinking — not 
such  thoughts  as  the  young  have,  when 
life  is  all  before  them,  but  such  as  como 
to  those  whose  illusions  arc  faded,  and 
who  feel  upon  their  souls  the  grasp  of 
solemn  realities.  Till  that  proud,  re- 
bellious daughter  left  him,  Judge  Fan*- 
shawe  had  scarcely  thought  of  age  or 
death.  Ilis  heart  could  not  grow  dull 
with  her  young  heart  bounding  so  near, 
and  gray  hairs  did  not  trouble  him 
when  her  pretty,  prying  fingers  found 
them  out,  and  her  sweet  voice  chid  him 
so  merrily.  "Tou  think  too  much, 
papa;  that's  the  trouble.  You  mean 
to  be  Chief-Justice,  and  you  turn  your 
hair  gray  with  plotting."  lie  could  hear 
her  loving  nonsense  in  his  cars  now. 

His  eyes  grew  dim,  and  long  rays 
stretched,  trembling,  toward  them  from 
the  fire. 

That  miserable  affair  of  Francis 
Grey's  I  Judge  Fanshawe  owned  to 
himself  now  that  he  had  been  hasty, 
and  that  Rose,  in  spite  of  her  disobedi- 
ence, had  shown  the  nobler  spirit. 
"Other  girls  might  have  been  more 
obedient,  without  being  any  }:)etter," 
he  muttered.  "  I  don't  want  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine  to  be  led  by  a  ring  in  her 
nose.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  religion 
that  she  has  done  wrong." 
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And  what  religion  had  he  taught  herf 
None.  lie  had  sowed  in  humanity 
alone,  and  must  he  content  with  such 
haiTCst  as  humanity  could  bring  forth. 

"  It  is  evident  that  she  will  not  come 
till  I  have  humbled  myself  to  ask  her,^' 
he  said.  "I  thought  I  could  not  do 
that ;  but  to-night — " 

He  drew  a  table  to  him,  and  wrote 
one  line:  "Rose,  will  you  not  come 
home  to  your  father  ?  '* — his  eyes  filling 
as  he  wrote.  When  the  note  was  sealed 
and  directed,  he  dropped  his  face  into 
his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  It 
was  cruel  that  he  should  have  to  ask 
her,  even  if  she  should  come  willingly 
at  his  summons. 

The  door-bell  rang  as  he  sat  there. 
He  wiped  his  eyes  hastily,  and  turned 
his  face  from  the  light. 

"  Do  you  want  any  thing,  sir  ? "  asked 
Thomas,  the  contraband,  putting  his 
head  into  the  room. 

'^  No.  What  should  make  you  think 
I  want  any  thing?  The  street  door- 
bell rang.*^ 

"  Yes,  sir  I  '^  said  Thomas,  lingering. 

"Confound  the  fellow  I"  said  the 
Judge  to  himselfl  "  He^s  prying— thinks 
something  is  the  matter  since  I  ate  no 
dinner.  "  Well,  Thomas,"  —  aloud  — 
"  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Did  any 
one  come  in  ?  ^^ 

"  Yes,  sir  I  No,  sir !  "  replied  the 
contraband,  in  a  highly  lucid  manner. 

"Try  to  make  up  your  mind  about 
it,"  recommended  his  master  dryly, 
without  once  turning  his  face  toward 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  sir  I  ^  said  Thomas  again,  and 
withdrew  in  a  fumbling  way,  obeying 
the  imperative  wave  of  a  hand  that  was 
not  Judge  Fanshawe^s. 

Left  to  himself  again,  the  master  of 
the  house,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  that 
told  of  a  weary  weight  at  heart,  went 
back  to  his  bitter  musings. 

"  Father  1  *^  said  a  breathless  voice  at 
his  side,  at  liis  shoulder,  where  a  tearful 
face  droopecL  "  May  I  stay  with  you  f 
Tve  waited  and  waited— and,  oh  I  fath- 
er, you  would  have  called  mo  back  long 
ago  if  you  had  known  how  sorry  I  was, 
how  I  wanted  to  come.*' 


After  all,  the  harvest  of  him  who 
BOWS  only  human  love  may  be  very 
sweet.  Or  is  it,  as  Coleridge  says,  that 
there  is  religion  in  all  deep  love  ? 

"You're  not  growing  old,  are  you, 
papa  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  while,  vrink- 
ing  the  tears  off  her  eyelashes  that  she 
might  see  him,  but  in  vain,  since  they 
gathered  again  immediately. 

"I  was  old  an  hour  ago,  my  chUd," 
he  said. 

She  made  a  great  effort,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  both  hands.  "Now, 
papa,  won't  you  please.to  stand  up  ? " 

The  Judge  stood  up  obediently,  but 
with  some  wonder,  possibly  with  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  going  to  be  put 
upon  oath. 

Rose  looked  him  over  with  anxious 
criticism.  Then  a  triumphant  laugh 
and  blush  broke  together  into  her  face. 
"  You  don't  stoop  one  bit ! "  she  cried, 
embracing  him  with  transport.  "  And 
now" — pressing  him  into  his  chair 
again  in  her  pretty,  half-imperative, 
half-entreating  way,  and  kneeling  down 
beside  him — "  how  shall  I  ever  tell  you 
half  how  sorry  I  am  ?  I  don't  mean  to 
say,"  she  corrected  herself,  "  that  I  am 
sorry  I  gave  him  a  kind  word,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  did  it  without  your  consent. 
For  I  could  have  got  your  consent — you 
know  I  could— papa,  if  I  had  coaxed 
long  enough  for  it.  I  could  coax  any 
thing  out  of  you,  you  dearest  and  most 
indulgent  father,  that  a  hard-hearted, 
ungrateful  girl  like  me  ever  had !  And 
I'm  sorry  I  hadn't  gone  on  my  knees  to 
you  afterwards.  I  would  if  I  had 
known  that  you  wanted  me  to.  You 
see,  papa,  I  thought  I  was  doing  right, 
and  I  forgot  that  my  first  duty  was  to 
you." 

"Your  first  duty  was  to  God,  my 
dear,"  ho  replied.  "  But  how  could  you 
know  that  when  I  never  tauglit  you, 
and  when  I  myself  forgot  that  duty  t 
Let  us  mutually  forgive,  and  try  to  do 
better  in  the  future." 

After  a  while,  when  she  had  given 
her  father  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  si>ent  the  winter.  Rose 
told  of  her  visit  to  Miss  Campbell,  and 
that  Lieutenant  Campbell  came  home 
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'.  ^  And,  come  to  think  of  it, 
elieye  I  was  quite  civil  to  him," 
'^  I  didn^t  thank  him,  nor  say 
ht.  I  was  wild  to  reach  you." 
$d  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  up- 
ad  fixed  on  the  lamp-flame; 
led,  more  softly,  "  But  I  recol- 
dd  something  before  he  turned 
i  sounded  like  *  Qod  bless  you  I ' 
3  very  good  of  him.  Young 
't  usually  Bx>eak  so.  I  would 
le  should  say  that  to  me  than 
he  finest  compliment." 
ced  by  her,  Judge  Fanshawe 
his  daughter  closely  while  she 
''  That  is  a  young  man  whom  I 
Lghly,"  he  remarked  quietly, 
ou  ? "  said  Hose,  with  a  pleas- 
iscious  smile,  her  color  deepen* 

r.  *  *  * 


Lieut  Campbell's  hand  was  on  the 
door-latch  when  ho  heard  her  speak 
his  name,  and  came  quickly  back  to 
her. 

"  I  thought,"  she  began,  then  stopped. 
From  his  height  he  looked  down  with 
smiling  eyes  upon  the  dear  girl,  with 
her  frank,  bright,  blushing  face. 

"Fm  afraid  you  will  think  I  don't 
know  my  own  mind,"  she  said  in  some 
distress.  ^*  But  when  I  saw  you  going, 
I  thought  that  may-be  I  know  well 
enough  now,  without  waiting  a  week. 
Fm  pretty  sure  that  if  you  and  papa  are 
willing,  I  am— that  is— I  meant  to 
say" 

What  nis  Honor's  Daughter  meant 
to  say  must  forever  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt;  for  that  sentence  was  never 
finished. 


•♦• 
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OALLEBT  OF  JOHN  TATLOB  JOHNSTON. 


IVATB  picture-gallery  means 
\g  more  than  the  munificent 
on  and  refined  taste  of  its 
t  is  significant  of  many  things 
d  interest.    It  may  even  be  ex- 

to  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
d  scope  of  our  social  life,  of 
course  with  nature,  of  our  un- 
Ing  of  much  that  is  related  to 
tions.  An  adequate  account 
"es  in  modem  galleries  would 
ment  on  the  ideas,  the  tastes, 
mcnts,  the  manners  and  cus- 

the  men  and  women  of  our 

cample,  we  are  in  Mr.  John 
>hnston's  gallery,  which,  in  the 
jiterest,  and  value  of  the  paint- 
it  holds,  is  second  to  no  gal- 
^ew  York;  and,  with  one  or 
ires  more,  it  could  be  made  8U- 
)  any.  It  is  wholly  modern. 
>f  representing  a  few  simple 
e  a  gallery  of  ancient  art — 'm^ 
presenting  to  us  symbols  and 
latead  of  giving  us  the  reU- 
d  exalted, — ^it  shows  us  forms 


and  colors  that  express  the  particular 
tastes  of  individual  men,  which  we  en- 
joy because  we  are  curious — because  we 
are  interested  in  more  things  than  men 
of  the  pagan  or  of  the  pagan-Christian 
epoch. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  art 
is  a  representation  of  the  particular 
tastes  of  individual  men ;  so  wc  must 
make  this  distinction :  while  the  par- 
ticular tastes  of  the  old  painters  were 
more  or  less  limited  to  madonnas,  saints, 
and  goddesses,  the  particular  tastes  of 
our  modem  painters  carry  them  over 
every  form  of  contemporary  life.  The 
old  painters  depended  upon  the  natural, 
permanent,  and  typical ;  the  modem 
painter  relies  upon  the  occasional,  the 
customary,  and  the  characteristic,  and 
he  is  under  the  rale  of  propriety.  The 
modem  painter  is  secular  in  his  aims, 
and  the  ancient  was  religious;  and 
while  he  was  religious  he  was  not  ne- 
cessarily ascetic,  but  bore  as  free  and 
uncorrapting  witness  to  the  loveliness 
of  material  beauty  in  the  figure  of  a 
boy,  girl,  or  womLon,  aa,  lo-^^  ^ «.  -^V^x^s^ 
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girl  does  when  she  paints  a  wreath  of 
flowers.  But  we  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  a  flower  and  the 
beauty  of  a  woman.  We  look  upon 
the  undressed  loveliness  of  the  first 
without  reproach;  but  the  undraped 
form  of  a  girl  is  generally  excluded 
from  our  art-galleries.  Not  only  is  our 
philosophy  at  fault,  but  our  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful  is  feebler  than  our  no- 
tion of  propriety ;  and  the  suggestions 
which  come  from  minds  not  free  from 
medioBval  prejudices — against  what  is 
called  the  flesh — are  attributed  to  beauty 
itself,  which  is  irreproachable. 

When  we  get  our  Phidias  and  our  Ti- 
tian to  work  with  our  Darwin  and  our 
Huxley,  we  shall  understand  that  God's 
unimpeachable  manifestation  is  not  less 
in  the  natural  than  in  the  spiritual,  and 
that  it  is  as  blasphemous  to  impute  evil 
or  corruption  to  the  beautiful,  as  to  ac- 
cuse Gk)d  of  wickedness.  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  the  beauty  of  the  Venus  of 
llilo  ever  inspired  a  debasing  senti- 
ment, or  ever  made  a  corrupting  sug- 
gestion, in  the  mind  of  a  man  ?  But 
when  Satyrs  carve,  and  Fauns  paint, 
the  expression  of  animal  life  must  domi- 
nate in  art.  Our  mistake  is,  that  we 
abuse  the  animal,  instead  of  frankly  ac- 
cepting it  when  nature  reaches  no  high- 
er expression.  IIow  much  the  painting 
of  the  nude  figure  may  represent  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  our  minds,  we 
may  see,  perhaps,  in  a  picture  by  Qleyre, 
recently  added  to  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery, 
and  representing  two  Greek  women  in 
the  classic  atrium  of  a  Greek  house — 
one,  a  mother,  about  plunging  a  rosy 
child  in  a  rose-marble  fount ;  the  other, 
a  wholly  naked  and  strikingly  natural 
girl  —  natural,  like  Palmer's  "White 
Captive," — who  stands  contemplating 
the  struggling  and  vexed  boy.  It  is  a 
frank  example  of  the  nude  in  art,  and 
it  is  wholly  free  from  any  thing  corrupt- 
ing or  debasing.  We  use  the  words 
"  comipting  ^  and  "  debasing,"  because 
they  express  the  influence  commonly 
imputed  to  any  thing  like  nude  art, 
and,  as  commonly,  are  supposed  not  to 
be  present  in  art  which  belongs  to  the 
epoch  of  hypocrisy  or  of  clothes. 


Now,  just  step  with  us  to  the  opposite 
end  of  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery.  We  are  be- 
fore a  picture  by  Enaus,  a  famous  paint- 
er, who  cares  nothing  for  the  Greeks, 
who  loves  the  homely,  the  characteristic, 
the  humorous,  and  who  is  inimitable  in 
his  way.  He  has  painted  an  old  beau 
and  two  young  German  peasant-girls  in 
the  group  before  ua, — the  two  girls 
laughing,  hearty,  honest,  sitting  under 
a  tree,  the  old  peasant  standing  before 
them.  What  could  there  l)c  in  such 
a  group  to  alarm  a  Christian?  And 
how  much  must  there  necessarily  be  in 
the  nude  figures  of  Gleyre  to  (question 
on  the  score  of  modesty  and  propriety  ? 
Possibly  you  might  think  this.  But 
just  look  at  the  face  of  Knaus'  Old 
Beau  I  As  nature,  it  is  wonderful — ^far 
beyond  the  pure  and  beautiful  contours 
of  Gleyre's  nude  figures;  but,  as  sug- 
gestion, as  companionship,  infinitely  less. 
Look  at  the  old  peasant  with  his  senile 
Satyr-face ;  look  at  him  with  his  moist, 
sparkling  eyes,  his  flabby,  slobbering 
mouth,  his  effete  figure,  and  familiar  ex- 
pression— ^nothing  more  ignoble,  noth- 
ing more  disgusting,  than  that  face.  It 
is  only  because  we  can  laugh  at  it,  it  is 
only  because  it  amuses  us  with  its  libidi- 
nous senility,  that  we  tolerate  it.  This 
old  beau  belongs  to  art  as  Falstaff  be- 
lonjrs  to  art.  His  face  is  inimitablo— a 
wonderful  portrait  of  reality,  replete 
with  vulgar  suggestions ;  while  Gleyre's 
nude  art  is  replete  with  pure  and  lovely 
suggestions.  Childhood,  an  incident  of 
home-life  in  antiquity,  the  morning  bath, 
a  chubby  boy  plunged  into  a  rose-mar- 
ble fount,  a  lovely  nude  figure  seen  in 
profile,  leaning  upon  the  marble  baain, 
and  the  cold  and  severe  and  elegant  ac- 
cessories of  a  Greek  interior,  to  localize 
the  subject — these  make  a  picture  which, 
save  the  novelty  of  so  frank,  so  real  an 
exhibition  of  the  nude  in  art,  is  not 
only  instructive  as  a  faithfully  studied 
representation  of  a  pagan  household, 
but  is  also  pleasing  as  a  representation 
of  home-life  in  an  artistic  and  charming 
foroL  Gleyre  is  no  colorist,  but  he 
loves  a  pure  line  and  a  clean  tint.  His 
flesh-painting  is  thin,  but  delic&tc,  and 
he  is  a  fine  artist,  but  not  a  great  pain^ 
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is'  Old  Beaa  is  on  admirable 

painting,  and    the   color  is 

and  the  touch  in  the  old  man's 

ightfhlly  spirited,  crisp,  and 

If  we  are  honest  in  our  par- 
would  prefer  Gleyre's  nude 
Knaus'  Old  Beau, 
ire  broad,  complaisant,  indul- 
Shakespeare,  we  will  heartily 
striking  and  vivid  character- 
of  the  German  painter,  and  no 
ible  ourselves  about  his  condi- 
about  Mr.  Beard's  "Jealousy" 
je  which  we  recall,  in  which 
is  expressed  by  an  absurd  and 
.  rabbit  witnessing  another  pre- 
himself.  To  the  natural  man, 
ph  of  instinct  is  not  a  subject 
it  is  a  subject  of  satire  only 
upt  society,  and  in  men  who 
impulse.  But,  from  pictures 
se  such  troublesome  and  deli- 
bions  as  the  two  just  spoken  of, 
n  that  fine  specimen  of  Corot 
-scene— recently  added  to  Mr. 
s  fine  collection.  If  Corot's  art 
secret  to  you,  look  at  this  pi«- 
il  you  are  permeated  by  the 
t  of  nature  which  it  expresses, 
erstand  the  delightAil,  easy 
I,  in  fact,  we  suppose  it  to  be 
t  of  very  great  labor),  natural 
ch  it  exhibits.  Every  thing  is 
dark,  but  not  cold  and  black, 
dcture.  The  daylight  hardly 
the  woods,  but  you  see  it  is 
n  the  spots  of  light  that  are 
»agh  the  trees  at  the  horizon, 
fine  is  the  rendering  of  light  I 
^parent  and  cool  the  shadows  I 
b  and  leafy  the  masses  of  foli- 
Lce  airy  and  penetrable  I  It  is 
wood — that  is,  a  damp,  dark 
th  elegant  and  thin  trees,  not 
id  solemn  like  our  American 
These  tall,  reed-like  trunks, 
ttered  branches,  this  freedom 
ergrowth,  is  unlike  the  tangled 
use  and  varied  vegetation  of 
ts ;  but  it  is  nature,  and  it  is 
painted  by  a  gentle  and  na\f 
le  painters  of  our  woods  could 
t  something  by  this  specimen 

The  quality  of  the  color,  th^ 


absence  of  dryness  and  paintiucss  in  the 
touch — a  touch  remarkably  light  and 
fleeting  and  suggestive — is  worthy  of 
attention.  The  scattered  lights  tell  as 
light,  and  the  gray,  dim  green  of  the 
woods  is  finely  gendered.  No  style  is 
better  adapted  to  the  subject ;  it  iti  close 
to  it.  How  far  is  the  false  and  the  arti- 
ficial from  Corot's  pallet  I  But  this 
wood-scene  is  a  melancholy  picture ;  it 
is  a  picture  that  would  be  good  for  the 
eye  of  a  tired  man,  and  make  a  sooth* 
ing  solitude  for  his  reverie.  We  can 
imagine  a  positive  man  taking  infinite 
pleasure  out  of  Corot's  art,  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  so  uncertain  and  harmonious, 
and  so  tender  in  its  meaning ;  for  do  we 
not  ask  another  to  give  us  what  we  lack 
ourselves?  But  perhaps  your  sympa- 
thies are  not  in  the  direction  of  such 
art-expression.  Perhaps  you  like  eclat 
— the  dazzle  and  force  of  eficct  of  full 
daylight.  Such  suggestions  of  damp- 
ness and  melancholy  as  Corot's  wood- 
road  make  you  shiver,  and  you  ask  to 
feel  warmth,  to  see  color  and  sunlight 
in  a  landscape. 

In  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery,  Jules  Du- 
pres  will  give  you  what  you  want.  This 
little  canvas,  not  much  larger  than  the 
printed  page  you  have  un<ler  your  eyes, 
is  a  remarkable  piece  of  effect;  it  is 
bright,  vigorous,  and  rich  in  color,  and 
free  and  full  in  style.  It  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  force  or  artificial  in 
color,  but  it  is  vivid,  and  it  is  ciipable 
of  giving  a  sensation.  However,  while 
you  enjoy  so  much  effect,  while  you 
marvel  at  the  very  solid  painting  of  the 
lights  and  the  very  transparent  and  thin 
painting  of  the  shadows,  you  must  let 
me  remark,  that  the  tree  is  not  beauti- 
ful in  form,  and  that  bitumen  may  be 
said  to  play  too  great  a  role  in  the  pic- 
ture. And  yet  this  little  picture  is  one 
of  the  most  instructive  in  its  method  of 
painting— so  instructive  that  we  believe 
it  could  teach  many  of  our  landscape- 
painters  just  in  what  respect  their  me- 
thod is  monotonous  and  feeble.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  master.  Why  is  it  that 
both  of  these  specimens  of  French  land- 
scape-art are  more  interesting  and 
chiurming  than  any  AxnexKaxi.V^xi<\^ic^^ 
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in  Mr.  Jobnston^s  gallery  ?  It  is  be- 
cause, in  their  style  and  sentiment,  or 
method  and  feeling,  they  are  superior 
to  manner  and  feeling  in  the  examples 
of  our  American  painters.  And  we  say 
this  in  front  of  the  finest  picture  eyer 
painted  by  Mr.  Church. 

The  "Niagara"— the  first  Niagara 
painted  by  Mr.  Church — is  the  only  ade- 
quate representatiye  of  American  land- 
scape-art in  Mr.  Johnston^s  gallery.  The 
drawing  of  the  water,  the  rendering  of 
the  moyement  and  character  of  the  cur- 
rent, is  finer  than  any  thing  we  haye  eyer 
seen  of  the  kind  in  landscape-art  This 
"  Niagara  "  is  a  remarkable  study ;  it  is 
a  great  part  of  the  fiact  of  nature,  but 
its  interest  is  closer  to  science  than  to 
art  It  appeals  to  the  intelligence,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  a  good,  cold  under- 
standing. We  respect  the  talent  of  the 
artist,  we  admire  the  picture,  but  both 
are  without  charm;  and,  as  art,  the 
picture  has  yery  little  that  we  care  for. 
But  in  these  bits  of  French  landscape, 
so  unpretentiotu^  so  strictly  within  the 
means  of  art-expression,  so  charming  in 
suggestion,  so  natural,  we  haye  some- 
thing that  expresses  a  lave  of  nature. 
They  are  full  of  sentiment,  and  indicate 
an  artistic  aim.  We  do  not  wish  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  what  is  justly 
due  to  Mr.  Church  as  an  artist.  He  has 
very  pronounced  merits  next  to  yery 
great  defects.  He  is  the  only  landscape- 
painter  liying  who  has  any  thing  cosmi- 
cal  in  aim  and  idea.  But  the  yery  com- 
prehensiyeness  of  his  aim,  creditable  as 
it  is  to  his  ambition,  is  hurtful  to  minor 
charms  and  precious  truths  in  landscape 
painting.  Mr.  Church's  "Niagara'' 
justly  holds  a  place  of  honor  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery,  for  it  fisiirly  represents 
some  of  the  most  striking,  some  of  the 
most  studied  characteristics  of  American 
landscape-art.  But,  for  the  poetry  and 
beauty  of  American  landscape-art,  we 
must  look  to  Mr.  8.  R.  GifTord ;  and  yet 
the  little  specimen  of  GifTord  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery  is  a  minor,  if  not 
an  inferior,  example  of  his  talent. 
While  Church  is  at  his  highest  leyel 
in  the  "Niagara,"  all  the  other  land- 
scapistfl    of    our   school    are    merely 


represented  here  by  characteristic  pic- 
tures. 

The  series  of  landscapes  known,  as 
Cole's  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  landscapes ;  they  are  good 
allegories  and  poor  landscapes.  They 
represent  Cole's  ideas  in  a  graphic  but 
conyentional  manner.  Were  they  less 
conyentional  they  would  be  less  intelli- 
gible ;  and  we  require  an  allegory  to  be 
perfectly  manifest  and  expressiye.  Cole's 
pictures  of  the  "  Voyage  of  Life  "  must 
always  haye  a  charm  for  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  they  must  always  be  striking 
and  admirable  to  people  who  write  and 
read  tracts.  They  are  not  yery  close  to 
nature,  but  they  are  expressiye  of  a 
common  and  uniyersal  conception  of 
life.  But  there  is  no  mighty  inyention 
in  them — inyention  such  as  makes  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  Milton ;  there  is  no 
intense  reality,  no  clutch  upon  fact,  as 
in  Dante.  And  what  are  symbol  and 
allegory  in  the  hands  of  any  l^ut  exqm- 
site  or  powerful  masters?  Consider 
Cole's  "  Voyage  of  Life,"  and  be  wise. 
Symbol  and  allegory  are  means  only  for 
the  great  ones,  as  the  epical  is  an  aim 
only  for  the  greatest  man. 

Mr.  Johnston's  gallery  is  rich  in 
examples  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
tinental painters.  He  has  a  Horace 
Vemet,  perhaps  the  finest  in  this  city,  a 
large  picture  representing  a  cayalry 
charge  upon  brigands  in  the  mountains 
— a  spirited  and  vigorous  picture.  The 
velocity  and  energy  of  action  in  the  pic- 
ture are  extraordinary.  But  you  should 
remark  that  this  world-famous  painter 
has  no  precious  element ;  that  his  talent 
is  wonderful  while  his  genius  is  inferior. 
But  the  quality  of  his  mind  is  as  good 
as  Walter  Scott's.  He  simply  belongs 
more  to  the  present.  There  is  one  criti- 
cism to  be  made  upon  CTcry  picture 
painted  by  Vcmct — ^it  is,  that  he  never 
appeared  to  caress  his  work  into  beauty, 
or  linger  over  it  in  love.  He  paintod 
rapidly,  as  though  his  brush  were  a 
sabre  with  which  to  dash  through  his 
subject.  His  just  observation,  astound- 
ing memory,  and  uncommon  facility  of 
execution,  always  enabled  him,  how- 
ever, to  produce  something  striking  and 
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You  will  see,  in  Mr.  Johnston's 
men  of  Vernet,  just  as  much  as 
of  Veraet's  pictures  could  en- 
to  see.  His  merits  and  defects 
ant — ^blood-relations  which  he 
lake  ofL  Every  thing  has  the 
tore  in  his  work,  and  very 
e  same  value  as  color.  All 
»  are  expressed  by  positive 
dark,  or  by  warm  and  neutral 
e  gives  nothing  of  the  gprada- 

delicacy  and  mystery  which 
in  the  work  of  a  colorist.  A 
;er  work  of  art,  and  equally 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  by 

It  is  a  subject  in  which  ac- 
character  are  just  as  necessary 
let's  soldiers.  It  represents  an 
officer  of  rank,  surrounded  by 

of  armed  runners,  goiog  rap- 
ugh  the  street  of  an  Eastern 

wish  to  see  the  difference  be- 
e  works  of  two  very  remark- 
— both  men  alike  interested  in 
L  the  gesticulation  of  figures,  in 
and  customs,  in  the  character- 
th  men  positive,  emphatic,  bm- 

must  consider  Yemet's  and 
\  Both  were  interested  with 
nbjects,  but  their  ^fts  are  so 

that,  while  Yemet  never  rose 
e  level  of  a  clever  journalist, 

reached  the  expression  of  an 
artist.  He  may  be  said  to 
nt  a  Yemet's  rapid,  matter- 
port  of  the  action  and  locali- 
group  of  figures,  with  an  art- 
ression  of  the  sensuous  and 
bich  seems  to  us  at  the  bot- 
in  the  life  of  moot  things, 
presence  of  which,  visible  or 

unindicated,  unsought  for  by 
,  classifies  him  at  once  among 
aic  and  limited  as  a  Yemet, 
1,  a  Bierstadt.  Now,  here  is 
,  once  one  of  the  most  diff- 
ames  in  French  art,  to-day 
od  as  a  remarkable  oolorirt,  a 
magination,  and  with  a  taale 
arbaric.    He  never  studied  the 

Yemet;  he  could  not  dmw 
same  power  and  certainty ;  hot 
ae  of  his  finest  pictuies  to  be 


compared  with  Yemet's ;  and,  to  us,  in 
point  of  action,  it  is  not  less  spirited, 
while  for  character,  expression,  variety, 
color,  and  tone,  it  is  infinitely  8Ui)erior. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  such  piece  uf  mel- 
low, rich,  and  harmonious  color  in  any 
gallery  in  New  York  as  we  sec  in  this 
Decamps.  Certainly,  nothing  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  gallery  is  equal  to  it  as  a 
work  of  art  The  painting  of  Oriental 
stufi^  and  weapons,  the  painting  of  the 
faces,  is  what  wo  understand  as  the 
most  expressive,  the  least  obvious,  the 
most  powerful  and  subtle.  The  surface 
and  solidity  of  bodies,  the  play  of  color, 
the  depth  of  tones— all  that  wo  may 
suppose  would  be  cared  for  by  an  artist 
and  a  painter — are  powerfully  rendered 
here.  Yeraet's  group  could  have  been 
just  as  well  expressed  in  a  black-and- 
white  sketch,  or  in  a  drawing ;  but  this 
sensual,  bratal  Turkish  Patrolman,  with 
his  armed  foot-runners,  these  walls,  this 
splendor  of  light,  this  gloom  of  6hadow, 
glowiug  or  transparent,  is  quite  beyond 
any  slight  or  cold  means  of  art-expres- 
sion ;  it  is  beyond  mere  science ;  it  is 
the  result  of  a  gift,  and  it  is  the  sign 
of  genius,  of  the  untaught ;  it  is  incom- 
municable, like  poetry,  like  the  art  of 
great  painters,  like  the  eloquence  of 
convinced  and  impassioned  men. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  another  fine  speci- 
men of  color  in  a  picture  by  Roybet, 
which  represents  a  jester  and  a  page 
witnessing  a  cock-fight.  The  subject, 
perhaps,  is  only  a  pretext  to  make  an 
intereeting  picture  of  a  scarlet  doublet 
next  to  a  black-and-gray  costume.  And 
what  a  superb  scarlet  is  that  of  the  jest- 
er's coat  I  But  this  picture  is  probably 
more  interesting  to  painters  than  to 
average  lovers  of  art,  who  do  not  care 
•o  much  for  style  as  for  story  and  char- 
acter; and  in  Roybet's  pictures  the 
style  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  artist.  Just 
leave  this  picture,  and  let  us  stand  be- 
fore a  peaaant-girl,  by  Breton.  A  single 
figure ;  the  girl  is  knitting  as  she  tends 
her  sheep ;  the  afternoon  light  lies  on 
the  sea  and  warms  the  sky.  This  is  no 
pretty  peasant  of  fan-painters ;  it  is  no 
English  idyl  of  rustic  life,  at  once  tame 
and  elabomte  and  Vn^e^i^.   \\.  V&  «si 
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honest  portrait  of  reality,  and  it  is  per- 
vaded by  a  charming  sentiment.  Ob- 
serve how  well  the  girl  is  posed — ^how 
frank  and  actual  her  aspect.  It  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  Mr.  Johnston^s  gallery, 
and  by  an  artist  that,  next  to  Millet,  has 
best  understood  the  grave  and  strong 
poetry  of  the  country,  and  rendered  the 
peasant  an  actuality  in  modern  paint- 
ing. And  is  it  not  due  to  G^ge  Sand 
to  say,  that  she  first  introduced  the 
peasant  in  modem  art,  in  a  humane  and 
poetic,  in  a  picturesque  and  tender 
form  ?  Before  her  stories,  was  not  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  understood,  by  French 
painters  and  writers,  as  a  brute  too 
coarse  for  art  ?  And  did  they  not  mock 
labor  with  the  immorality  and  artifi- 
ciality of  Boucher's  fanciful  and  mere- 
tricious work?  Gkorge  Sand,  Millet, 
and  Breton,  have  understood  and  ren- 
dered the  peasant  in  a  noble  man- 
ner and  sometimes  with  a  religious 
sentiment — always  in  a  natural,  hu- 
mane, and  poetic  fashion*  They  make 
you  venerate  or  love  the  subject  of 
their  work. 

We  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the 
most  remarkable  pictures, — not  yet  men- 
tioned,— in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery.  First, 
he  has  Qcrome's  *^  Death  of  Caesar ; "  a 
beautiful  and  celebrated  picture  by  Bou- 
guereau — a  young  girl  carrying  a  little 
boy  to  the  bath.  He  has  Brion's  <*  Brit- 
tany Peasants  at  Prayer  " — a  very  fine 
picture.  lie  has  a  spirited  Schreyer; 
two  Mcissoniers ;  two  Frcres ;  a  strong 
piece  of  expression  and  a  most  painful 
story  in  a  picture  by  Hubner ;  the  fa- 
mous "  Wine-Tasters,"  by  Hasenclever ; 
an  Achonbach ;  a  fine  cattle-picture  by 
Troyon ;  one  by  Van  Marke ;  a  beauti- 
ftil  Bauguict,  called  **  Improving  the 
Eyelids ;  '*  a  Venice  by  Zelm ;  a  laige 
picture  by  Muller,  after  the  original  in 
the  Luxembourg  (Gallery ;  two  Trayeni ; 
an  interior  of  a  church  by  Madrazo,  a 
sketchy  but  good  picture ;  a  Zamacols 
from  the  $ahn  of  '09 ;  and  a  little  pic- 
ture of  a  nude  figure  by  Delaroche. 
He  has  a  specimen  by  Blaise  Desgoff ;  a 
Plassan ;  a  fine  picture  by  Duverger ;  a 
specimen  of  Daubigny ;  a  pretty  exam- 
*^^e  of  Landdle — an  Oriental  girl  with 


a  beautiful,  placid  countenance ;  a  strik- 
ing marine  by  Isabey ;  a  Willems ;  two 
elaborate  landscapes  by  Herzog;  a  land- 
scape by  Helbreth,  and  a  delightfully 
quaint  figure  by  Worms. 

Most  of  our  New  York  painters  are 
represented  in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery. 
First  and  best  of  the  American  figure- 
pictures  is  Winslow  Homer's  "Prison- 
ers at  the  Front."  Lambdin,  W.  Hart, 
Hazeltine,  Huntington,  Grey,  Leutze, 
McEntce,  E.  Johnson,  Boughton,  Beard, 
Baker,  Quy,  Qifibrd,Eensett,  Church,  and 
Hennessy,  are  represented  by  character- 
istic pictures.  But  the  representation 
of  American  art  may  be  said  to  be  most 
satisfactory,  in  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery,  in 
Allston's  "  Spalatro,"  Church's  "  Niag- 
ara "  and  **  Twilight,"  Kensett's  "  Brook," 
and  Homer's  "  Prisoners  at  the  Front." 
A  thoroughly  satisfactory  gallery  of 
American  art,  perhaps,  could  only  be 
composed  of  the  best  pictures  of  our 
annual  Academy  exhibitions.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  made  to  order ;  it  must 
be  sought  for  incessantly.  A  galleiy 
furnished  with  adequate  examples  of 
American  art,  would  be  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  its  owner,  and  of  national  in- 
terest to  all. of  us.  But  such  a  gallery 
can  only  be  made  by  a  man  wholly  in- 
terested in  art,  and  capable  of  diserimi- 
nating  between  the  fashionable  and  the 
meritorious,  between  the  popular  and 
the  good.  ^   .  .  , 

In  ^conclusion,  let  us  repeat  the  re- 
mark, that  Mr.  Johnston's  gallery  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  New  York.  It  repre- 
sents many  of  the  strongest  and  latest 
European  artists;  it  has  been  selected 
with  as  much  discrimination,  and  rcachr 
es  as  high  a  level  of  art-appreciation,  as 
Mr.  Belmont's  gallery;  while,  on  the 
side  of  American  art,  it  is  creditable,  if 
not  liberal,  and  it  is  certainly  superior 
to  either  of  the  galleries  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  comment  in 
this  magazine.  No  gallery  in  New 
York  oficrs  us  any  thing  more  interest- 
ing, any  thing  more  genuine  and  sig- 
nificant, than  Mr.  Johnston's,  in  Winslow 
Homer's  "  Prisoners  at  the  Front " — the 
best  record,  the  most  striking  charac- 
terization in  art  of  the  elements  in  onr 
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iggle  with  slarery,  that  has  as 
made  by  any  American  painter. 
iry  in  New  York  gives  us  a 
eresting  example  of  the  retro- 
genius  of  early  American  art, 
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than  Mr.  Johnstoo^s  does  in  the  fino  nt* 
ample  of  Allston  known  as  '*  Spalatro^s 
Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand ; ''  none  can 
show  any  example  of  Church's  talent 
superior  to  his  first  "  Niagara/* 
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re  CTcr  was  a  novel  the  full 
tusion  of  which  requires  at 
ic  general  knowledge  of  the 
career  and  some  tolerable  in- 
o  the  author's  character,  it  is 
."  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
itful  and  interesting  life  which 
lived  by  any  politician  of  our 
b  suggests,  where  it  does  not 
r  embody,  the  results  of  well- 
r  a  century  of  hard  thinking 
perplexing  problems  that  have 
ito  the  recent  political  and  re- 
citations of  England  and  of 

It  betrays  much  of  the  inner 
man  who  has  fought  his  way 
nacy  under  circumstances  that 
ive  appalled  and  kept  down 
ae  out  of  a  hundred  of  Eng- 
ivest  and  most  adventuresome 
And  it  breathes  the  very  at- 

of  that  elegant  patrician  life 
3  charmed  even  so  stalwart  a 
;  as  Mr.  Emerson,  and  which 
ihed  Disraeli  with  a  constant 
n,  never  degraded  by  unwor- 
ng  on  his  part 
er,  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  of 
cli's,  that  he  has  rarely  replied 
al  attacks  on  himself,  but  has 
jmself,  from  time  to  time,  of 
Ltics  to  develop  the  objects  he 
it,  the  means  he  has  seen  fit  to 
plrit  in  which  he  has  worked, 
motives  which  have  inspired 
Lothair''  is  no  exception  to 
and  it  contains  many  allusions 
a  have  their  fhU  significance 
those  who  bear  the  events  of 

their  minds. 

>een  a  remarkable  career — more 
le  than  we  Americans  can 
>ring  ourselves  to  concdve. 
10  other  eminent  Englishman 


is  so  little  imderstood  by  Americans  of 
average,  or  even  superior,  intelligence. 
For  even  those  who  have  taken  suffi- 
cient interest  in  English  politics  to  read 
the  English  papers  and  periodicals,  are 
extremely  likely  to  have  imbibed  an 
undefined,  but  strong,  prejudice  against 
this  dazzling, "  clever,"  pugnacious,  fear-  7 
less,  indomitable  politician.  The  Libe- 
rals regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  ap-^ 
prehension  for  his  l>oundlesd  resources, 
and  of  hatred  for  his  keen  thnLsts  at 
their  many  inconsistencies.  Those  who 
have  adopted  our  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  the  ideal  of  all  their  aims  have 
no  tolerance  for  a  man  whose  politics 
are  as  much  bound  up  in  sacred  tradi- 
tions as  is  his  religion.  The  extreme 
Tories  admire  the  ability  of  the  man  . 
who  has  so  often  led  them  to  power, 
when  no  one  else  could  have  combined 
the  heterogeneous  forces  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  task ;  but  the  country  lords 
and  squires,  who  have  obeyed  his  orders, 
have  had  fborxi  the  same  feeling  toward 
their  all-accomplished  chieftain  that  we 
might  imagine  would  pervade  a  lot  of 
rural  curates  led  to  victory  over  the 
champions  of  popery  and  infidelity  by 
a  Spurgeon  or  a  Newman  Hall. 

Undoubtedly,  there  have  been  nmuy 
**  noble  lords,  of  high  degree,"  who  have 
chafed  inwanlly  as  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  a  mere  adven- 
turer— ^to  use  their  own  dialect — a  man 
of  the  people,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  a 
member  of  that  mysteriously  hated  race 
which  aristocratic  England  has  perse- 
cuted so  cruelly  for  centuries,  and  to 
which  it  has  only  of  late  given  politi- 
cal privileges. 

So  it  has  happened  that,  from  either 
side  and  from  all  sides,  Disraeli  hAA 
been  more  pet^tenllY  Tcassf^^t^»&\i^»^ 
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abused,  and  even  calumniated,  than  any 
other  public  man  of  England.  Through 
whatever  English  source  of  information 
as  to  his  character  and  career  we  look, 
we  arc  almost  certain  to  find  some  ob- 
structing prejudice,  which  prevents  us 
from  seeing  the  man  as  he  undoubtedly 
strives  to  appear  to  himself,  and  as,  per- 
haps, posterity  will  see  him.  Besides 
this  inherent  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
fiiir  statement  from  English  authorities, 
we  labor  under  natural  prejudices  of 
our  own.  We  comprehend  and  do  jus- 
tice to  such  a  mau  as  John  Bright,  for 
he  is  a  firm  believer  in  American  ideas, 
and  he  is  steadily  introducing  them, 
under  practical  modifications,  into  Eng- 
lish politics.  But  Disraeli  believes  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Eng- 

X  lish  Constitution  are  sound,  and  ought 
to  be  immutable.  He  accepts  the  con- 
crete realities  of  the  English  form  of 
government  as  finalities,  or  as  only  to 
be  changed  in  the  way  of  adapting  its 
spirit  and  traditions  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  present.  He  thinks  thatX 
our  experiment  of  government  owes  all 
its  success  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed  and  has 
been  developed,  and  that  no  analogies 
can  be  safely  drawn  between  our  poli- 
cies and  those  of  England.    Moreover, 

V  it  is  no  secret  that  he  believed  in  the 
success  of  our  late  Rebellion;  but,  as 
many  eminent  and  patriotic  Americans\/ 
shared  the  same  opinion  at  various  times 
during  the  war,  we  ought  not  to  feel 
hardly  toward  him  for  this  error  of  judg- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  of  sympathy,  in 
^hich  he  stood  on  common  ground 
with  Gladstone,  Lord  Russell,  and  near- 
ly all  the  other  leading  English  states- 
men. 

Let  us,  however,  for  our  own  sakes, 
endeavor  to  get  some  real  insight  into 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  this 
wonderful  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five, signalizes  his  retirement  from 
the  rulership  of  an  Empire  by  pro- 
ducing the  most  admirable  novel  of  the 
year,  to  say  the  least.  Let  ili  try  to  get 
clear  of  all  prejudices — ^from  the  vulgar 
and  pitiable  pr^udico  against  a  great 
race,  to  that  which  noble  minds  may 


feel  against  a  stalwart  foe  to  Demo- 
cratic ideas.  For  our  own  complete 
self-satisfaction  and  enlightenment,  we 
must  study  him  amid  his  surroundings 
and  from  his  own  standpoint.  This  WB 
propose  to  do  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity. 

He  has  been  called  *'  a  son  of  the 
people,"  and  so  he  was,  in  one  sense, 
but  not  in  others  and  more  important. 
The  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli  was  bom  into 
the  aristocracy  which  is  directly  or- 
dained of  God.  A  Jew  and  a  foreign- 
er, the  elder  Disraeli  nevertheless  needed 
no  act  of  naturalization  or  letters  of 
nobility  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  among  the  best  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  introduce  his  son  among  the 
surroundings  most  favorable  to  the 
quickening  of  a  noble  ambition,  of  all 
his  latent  thirst  for  acquisition,  or  of  all 
his  aptitudes  for  culture.  Moreover,  the 
young  Disraeli  enjoyed  the  rare  advan- 
tage, for  a  member  of  a  race  outlawed 
by  provincial  bigotry,  of  being  bom  in 
cosmopolitan  London— of  being  edu- 
cated by  his  wise,  catholic,  and  leamed 
father,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  hu- 
miliations of  a  young  Jew  at  a  public 
school,  until  he  was  mature  enough  to 
enter  a  private  academy  near  London, 
and  of  entering  into  society  at  an  age 
when  the  instant  favor  he  won  would 
have  addled  the  brains  of  an  ordinary 
youth;  but  endowed  with  a  stock 
of  self-reliance,  ambition,  and  purpose 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ad- 
dress, a  knowledge  of  men  and  women, 
and  a  self-poise  which  ho  could  have 
cultivated  so  well  nowhere  else.  It  is 
very  likely  that,  amid  the  dazzle  and 
glare  of  the  brilliant  society  which  wel- 
comed him  BO  fiatteringly,  the  young 
Disraeli  leamed  other  lessons  of  more 
donbtfbl  value — ^that  he  imbibed  an  m^ 
due  admiration  for  a  social  order  which 
blossomed  so  splendidly,  which  had 
such  romantic  and  noble  traditions,  and 
which  was  upheld  by  such  stable  foQA- 
dations.  At  all  events,  it  stimulated, 
developetl,  and  enlarged  him. 

In  1824-lf — that  is,  in  his  twentieth 
year — the  young  student,  attoxs^J^ 
clerk,  and  man  of  fashion,  went  to  Qer* 
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.  bftd  place  for  getting  oyer 
LYolities  of  his  immediate 
n  1625  and  1836,  showed 
activity  by  writing  a  story 
I  him  famous,  in  a  way,  as 
Cfhilde  Harold  "  did  Byron. 
Grey  " — the  first  flowering 

genins — it  is  unnecessary 
c,  for  almost  every  one  has 
the  work  of  a  young  man 
t  reached  legal  maturity,  it 
ind  was  so  regarded  at  the 
first  startled  and  delighted 

novel-readers,  nearly  half 
^.  Like  all  of  his  other 
B  written  from  his  own  life, 
refore,  a  genuine  and  pow- 
^on.  Its  very  excess  of 
snperficial  characters,  and 
:>ilities,  came  from  a  too 
1  premature  experience  of 
life,  and  trom  the  teeming 
vild  dreams  of  youth, 
after  "  Vivian  Grey  "  made 


invtntive,  aggressive  spirit  which  gen-  < 
ius  alone  can  give.  lie  began,  the  next 
year,  another  novel,  the  **  Young  Duke," 
and  refreshed  himself  by  travel  in  the 
lands  which  the  traditions  of  his  race 
made  sacred — in  Syria,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  the  more  westerly  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  impressions  he 
then  formed  mu^t  have  deepened  in 
him  that  reverence  for  tlie  Jews  as  *^  the 
trustees  of  tradition  and  the  conserva- 
tors of  the  religious  element,^  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  eloquently  expresMd. 
In  these  travels,  made  when  he  was  most 
sensitive  to  the  influences  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  his  traditional  faith  was 
strengthened,  and  the  young  Tory,  by 
force  of  early  associations,  became  doubly 
a  Tor}'  as  he  became  more  thoroughly  a 
Jew.  To  him  then,  as  now.  the  He- 
brews representeil  '*  the  Semitic  princi- 
ple ^^ — that  is,  to  use  his  own  definition, 
*'  all  that  is  spiritual  in  its  nature.^'    It 


was  doubtless  with  these  associations  in 
y  lion,  so  shrewd  a  publish-^  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  his  masterly 
Lurray  should  have  selected     defence  of  the  Jews  in  his  Life  of  Lord 

Bentinck,  in  which  he  said :  ^^  The  Jew- 
ish  race  connects  the  mo<lem  popula- 
tions with  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  relations  of  the  Creator  with 
Bed  himself  quite  remark- S^  the  created  were  more  intimate  than  in 
elders  as  a  man  of  rare     these  days;   when  angels  visited   the 

earth,  and  God  himself  even  spoke  with 
man.  .  .  .  They  are  a  living  and 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  fal- 
sity of  that  pernicious  doctrine  of  mo- 
dem   times — the    natural   equality   of 


oan  to  edit  and  build  up  a 
ad  paper,  on  which  were 
sds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
Disraeli  must,  even  then, 


3f  politics  and  of  aflairs. 
Tor  the  failure  of  this  costly 
ider  such  brilliant  auspices, 
r  wholly  explained ;  but  the 
lewspaper  history  is  so  rich 
lat  no  particular  explana- 
flsary.  We  can  imagine, 
r  a  proud,  ambitious,  and 
ong  man  like  Disraeli  must 
en,  after  a  fortune  had  been 
p  in  the  vain  enterprise,  he 
i  before  the  world  for  the 
Bilurey  and  that  on  a  most 
K^ile.  How  few  young  men 
talent  and  firmest  resolve 
Jive  given  up  the  struggle 
rebufif? 

me  of  a  race  which  Goethe 
:ially  chosen  by  God  as  His 


man. 


u 


n 


Tlie  Young  Duke,"  which  wa.s  pub- 
lished after  his  return  to  England,  in 
1881,  was  followed  by  "  Contarini  Flem- 
ing," a  novel  showing  a  growing  depth 
of  thought,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his 
foreign  wanderings,  and  was  followed,  in 
1883,  by  "  Alroy,"  a  historical  romance, 
in  which  the  period  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity, under  the  Caliphs,  was  vividly 
and  picturesquely  sketched.  In  the 
very  next  year,  his  fertility  and  resources 
were  shown  in  the  now  almost  forgotten 


novel  of  "  Henrietta  Temple ; "  and,  in 
>le,  for  its  persistence.   And  y  1837,  the  story  of  "  Venetia  "  betrayed 
erely  possessed  of  a  dogged    his  continuing  tendency  to  introduce 
n,  but  had  that  cheerfol,     real  characters,  the  incidenU  o(  t\v.^  ^^ 
r.— 6  . 
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mestic  troubl*^  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
figuring  quite  largely,  in  masquerades 
easily  penetrated. 

Succeflsfiil  as  a  novelist,  and  the  idol 
of  the  most  brilliant  society  in  Eng- 

^  land,  he  began,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
the  career  of  a  politician.  Three  times 
he  ran  for  Parliament,  and  was  defeated 
— the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  tri- 
als and  rebuffs.  But  there  was  no  kill- 
ing such  a  man.  RcTerse  not  only  fail- 
ed to  crush  him  ;  it  scarcely  dampened 
his  spirits.  It  was  during  this  dark 
period,  when  the  road  to  political  emi- 
nence seemed  completely  barricaded 
against  him,  that  O^Connell  uttered  the 
famous  epigram  that  would  have  snuffed 
out  all  of  Disraelis  courage,  had  it  been 
of  the  flickering  sort.  The  great  agita- 
tor said :  "  For  aught  I  know,  Mr.  Dis- 
>pracli  may  be  the  heir-at-law  of  the  im- 
penitent thief  who  died  on  the  cross." 
Neither  this  cruel  sarcasm  from  a  great 
man,  nor  its  manifold  repetitions  by 
lesser  foes,  nor  even  an  utter  break- 
down, when  he  at  last  attempted  his 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  in  1888, 
availed  to  suppress  or  dispirit  this  terri- 
bly earnest  and  determined  young  poli- 
tician. And,  in  1839,  Disraeli  at  last 
did  make  Parliament  listen  to  him,  ap- 
plaud him,  and  acknowledge  in  him  a 
possible  master.  For  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing, he  was  steadily  working,  and 
fighting,  and  growing  in  power  and  in- 
fluence. All  of  the  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture, the  traditions  of  his  race,  and  the 
associations  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, drew  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
party  which  represented  the  aristocratic 
and  feudal  elements  of  English  society. 
Bat  the  favorite  of  lords  and  country 
gentlemen  never  advanced  himself  in 
their  good  graces  by  any  act  of  syco- 
phancy. His  bitterest  enemies  admit 
that  he  always  maintained  his  self-re- 

^  spect,  and  that  his  sarcasms  were  point- 
ed as  readily  at  a  duke  as  at  a  com- 
moner. 

His  fight,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
succeeded  Robert  Peel  as  the  accepted 

^^Mder  of  the  Tory  party,  was  one  which 

^^^cxtorted  the  admiration  of  his  most 
■  detractors.    He  represented  and 


was  assisted  by  no  faction  or  family 
connection.    He  was  shunned,  carica- . 
turcd,  despised,  and  almost  proscribedA 
But  he  could  not  be  kept  down.    There 
was  no  relaxation  in  his  energy  or  io  bis 
efforts.    lie  bore  insults  and  rebufis  with 
patience,  until  crowded  too  far,  and 
then  scattered  his  enemies  by  retorts 
which  fairly  burned.    But  his  more  con- 
stant warfare,  while   the  Tories  wen 
out,  was  against  the  parly  in  power,  aud%y 
no  man  in  the  opposition  ever  wielded 
so  many  or  such  various  weapons  of 
oficncc.    Unsuccessful  in  one  direction, 
he  turned  in  another,  and  if  there  was^ 
a  weak  point,  he  was  sure  to  find  and 
pierce  it. 

When  he  took  the  lead  of  the  Tories, 
he  found  them  an  undisciplined,  hetero- 
geneous, impractical,  and  reactionaiy 
set.  They  were  united  only  by  their 
hatred  of  the  democratizing  tendendea 
of  the  age.  How  much  tact,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  firmness,  conr-^ 
age,  and  fertility  of  resources  were  dis- 
played by  him  in  organizing  them  into 
a  coherent  party,  in  persuading  them  to 
abandon  antediluvian  notions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  in  getting  them  to 
agree  on  measures  and  doctrines  thati/^ 
would  bear  discussion,  we  can  but  fiiint- 
ly  comprehend.  Although  he  has  always 
and  consistently  opposed  the  Demo- 
cratic theory  of  government,  it  is  doe 
to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
that  the  Tory  party  has  been  mado  to 
assume  the  strange  position  of  a  rival 
to  the  Liberals  in  the  extension  of  the  ^ 
suffrage. 

The  restricted  limits  imposed  on  this 
article  prevent  us  from  taking  more  than 
a  rapid  glance  at  the  political  and  lite- 
rary career  of  Disraeli  since  he  became 
the  chosen  leader  of  English  conserva- 
tism.   Four  times  he  has  led  his  party 
to  power,  and,  whether  in  the  Ministiy^ 
or  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  he  has 
wielded  an  influence  such  as  no  other 
man  could  have  exercised,  with  such  a 
following  and  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause. 
In  debate,  the  sole  antagonist  who  has 
been  able  to  measure  swords  with  him  j 
successfully  for  any  long  period,  has  ^ 
been  Mr.  Gladstone.    In  administtatioii. 
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r  waa  ever  more  fertile  in  ex- 
tnore  buoyant  under  defeat, 
iiious  over  his  foUowerg,  or 
r  for  every  emergency.  And, 
mes  to  principle  and  consist- 
ceord  is  far  better  than  that 
ho  betrayed  the  party  which 
n ;  of  Gladstone,  who  ]>ogan 
i-Church  reactionist ;  or  of 
1  Russell,  whose  career  has 
ies  of  expedients.  No  duke 
9rman  lineage  was  ever  more 
ly  attached  to  all  of  the  tra- 
>cia],  political,  and  religions 
lake  up  what  we  may  term 
entalism  of  Toryism. 
Toryism  has  not  made  him 
le  facts  of  the  situation — an 
d  middle  class ;  successful  de- 
ro9S  the  Atlantic ;  revolution- 
ts  all  over  Europe ;  Chartism ; 
i  Roman  Catholic  aggrt's- 
h  insurrections;  the  growth 
dc,  and  a  general  unsettling 
rting  ideas  and  institutions. 
nishcd  the  country  gentlemen 
d  with  an  inexhaustible  arse- 
^uments  against  all  of  these 
ad  external  elements  of  de- 
\o  the  Uattts  pio,  and  taught 
to  temporize  with,  to  concili- 

mould  these  elements,  other- 
itible,  so  as  to  preserve  a  tole- 
istent  development,  in  place 
leal  changes  that  were  other- 
table.  He  accurately  defined 
«ition  in  1859,  wlien  he  said 
House  of  Commons  was  made 
danca  of  reformers— one  con- 
those  who  would  adapt  the 
m  of  1832— the  date  of  Earl 
orm  Bill — to  the  England  of 
vrho  would  act  in  the  spirit 
Ling  to  the  genius  of  existing 
8;    the  other  consisting  of 

held  that  the  chief,  if  not 
ject  of  representation,  was  to 
}  opinion  of  the  majority.*^ 
n  this  avowal,  in  1848,  he 
irBament,  while  speaking  to 
>*■  motion  for  household  suf- 
nnial  parliaments,  and  the 
!  am  prepared  to  support  the 
1882,  until  I  see  that  the  cir- 


cumsttanct's  of  the  country  require  a 
change ;  but  I  am  ccmvinceil  that,  when 
that  change  comes,  it  will  be  one  which 
will  have  more  regard  for  other  senti- 
ments, qualities,  and  conditions,  than 
the  mere  possession  of  property  as  a 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  po- 
litical franchise."  And  in  18G«5,  in  tho 
appeal  on  which  he  gained  ]X)wer  for 
the  last  time,  he  held  that  the  Consti- 
tution **  secured  our  popular  rights  by 
entrusting  power,  not  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate multitude,  but  to  the  Estate,  or 
Order,  of  the  Commons,"  and  urged 
that,  "  when  the  time  comes  for  action, 
we  may  legislate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  wliich  would  ab- 
sorb the  best  of  every  class,  and  not  fall 
into  a  democracy,  which  is  the  tyranny 
of  one  class,  and  that  the  one  the  least 
enlightenetl." 

How  he  carried  out  this  policy  in  his 
last  short  term  of  office,  and  how  far  his 
Reform  Bill  was  inherently  wise,  or  the 
reverse,  it  is*  not  our  province  here  to 
discuss.  We  simply  think  that  he  acted 
consistently,  and  with  a  broad  compre- 
hension of  existing  circumstances.  That 
he  was  so  soon  hurled  from  power,  shows 
that  the  historical  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land is  doomed  to  crumble  away  nnd&t 
the  continuous  and  growing  pressure  of 
democratic  influencea-^a  fact  which  we, 
as  Americans,  cannot  lament,  but  which 
we  should  bear  in  mind,  when  we  judge 
the  bravest,  most  ingenious,  most  suc- 
cessful, and  most  Misunderstood  de- 
fender of  the  ancient  order  of  things  in 
England. 

During  th^Aeriod  of  his  political 
leadership,  hcVas  often  availed  himself 
of  periods  of  comparative  leisure  to  ex- 
press the  l)etter  part  of  his  nature  la 
books.  Between  1844  and  1847,  he 
published  "Coningsby,"  "Sybil,"  and 
"  Tancred,"  the  first  of  which  has  been 
so  often  quoted  from  to  show  the  au- 
thor's ambitions  and  his  views  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  topics,  while  all 
of  them  show  more  or  less  the  impres- 
sions made  on  him  during  his  earlier 
life,  when  mere  externals  had  all  the 
charms  of  Areshness  and  brilliancy. 
They  are   not,  however,  dfi»XMM\A  ^1 
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earnestness,  of  conviction,  or  of  shrewd 
insight^  although  the  author  undoubt- 
edly '*  worked  offi"  through  their  crea- 
j  tion,  the  crudities,  follies,  and  superfi- 
yf  cial  passions  of  his  forming  manhood. 
The  book  in  which  we  get  nearest  to 
the  serious,  purposeful,  and  reflcctiye 
Disraeli,  is  undoubtedly  his  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bi'ntinck,  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Tories,  his  ideal  of  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  his  most  intimate  friend. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  dcc^p  feeling  which  pervades 
this  labor  of  love,  and  it  reveals  the 
strength  of  Disraeli^s  attachment  to  the 
class  of  which  Lord  Bcntinck  was  so 
worthy  a  representative.  We  see  in  him 
the  heir  to  an  ancient  name  and  vast 
estates,  who,  after  silent  attendance  at 
eight  Parliaments,  was  fairly  dragged 
into  leadership,  because  of  a  sudden 
necessity  which  made  his  sincerity,  ear- 
nestness, laborious  mastery  of  dry  de- 
tails, and  unaffected  devotion  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  conspicuous 
and  respected.  It  was  of  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aristocracy,  and  with 
Lord  Bentinck  in  his  mind,  that  Dis- 
raeli probably  wrote,  when  he  said  that 
^  an  aristocnicy  is  rather  apt  to  exagge- 
rate the  qualities  and  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  a  plebeian  learler.  They 
are  prompted  to  do  this,  both  by  a  natu- 
ral feeling  of  self-love  and  by  a  senti- 
ment of  generosity.^'  In  this  Life  of 
Ijentinck,  Disraeli  devotes  a  chapter  to 
tlie  defence  of  his  race — and  it  is  the 
most  terse,  logical,  complete,  and  sweep- 
ing defence  ever  made  of  the  Jews. 
Every  sentence  is  an  epigram,  and  every 
paragraph  is  an  argument.  New  facts 
are  presentecl  with  telling  force,  and  old 
facts  are  shown  in  strikingly  new  rela- 
tions. No  man  can  read  it  without  feel- 
ing a  new  reverence  ft)r  the  mysterious 
race  which  ages  of  persecution  and  ob- 
loquy have  failed  to  repress,  or  without 
a  new  res|)ect  for  the  man  who  stands 
up  so  valiantly  for  the  faith  and  histori- 
cal greatness  of  his  fathers,  while  yield- 
ing a  frank  and  full  assent  to  the  Di- 
vine humanity  of  the  Ijord,  and  regret- 
ting  that  a  great  portion  of  tlic  Jewish 


race  *^  should  not  believe  in  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion." 

Coming  down  to  "  Lothair,"  we  find 
it,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  Disraeirs  whole  lifetime — the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  which 
have  inspired  and  consoled  him  during 
a  career  full  of  desperate  conflicts,  bit- 
ter reverses,  and  unparalleled  successes. 
Its  plot  is  simple,  although  f\ill  enough 
of  variety  and  incident.  The  hero  is 
an  orphan-heir  to  vast  estates  and  a 
great  name ;  early  left  in  charge  of  two 
guardians,  of  most  opposite  characters. 
One  of  these  was  a  Scotch  uncle,  Lord 
Culloden — a  Presbyterian,  a  Whig,  and 
a  staunch  hater  of  popery  and  of  all 
ritualistic  tendencies.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, Lothair  grows  up  to  his  fifteenth 
year;  educated  partly  at  his  uncle's 
home  and  partly  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh.  The  other  guardian 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  High-Church 
order,  who  culminated  in  outright  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  while  his  orphan-ward 
w^as  still  under  Scotch  Presbyterian 
auspices.  TliLs  guardian  was  the  most 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Lothair^s 
father,  and  was  a  man  "  of  shining  tal- 
ent and  abounding  knowledge,  brilliant 
and  profound."  Of  course,  there  could 
be  no  cooperation  between  two  such 
guardians,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  a  suit  in  chancery  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  guardiun,  now  Cardinal  Gran- 
dison,  could  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  clause  in  the  will  of  Lothair's  father, 
which  directed  that  Lotliair  be  educated 
ttt  Oxford.  At  Oxford  the  Cardinal 
thought  that  Lothair  would  get  into  a 
current  of  influences  which  ir.i;;!:t  lead 
him  insensibly  to  Romanism — a  conclu- 
sion which  came  very  near  proving  cor- 
rect. 

We  tlius  find  our  young  hero  fairly 
launched  in  life  at  the  Univei-sity,  for- 
timate  in  every  worldly  sense ;  the  bo- 
som-friend and  comrade  of  another 
young  heir  to  greatness,  Bertram,  the 
son  of  a  powerful  Duke;  under  the 
remote  influence  of  two  opposing  sys- 
tems of  faith,  as  represented  by  hia 
guardians,  and  undiT  the  immediate  in- 
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ultra  High-Church  doctrines 
ices.  In  his  yacations  he  be- 
Idly  domesticated  in  the  splen- 
palaces  of  the  proudest  yet 
f  th6  aristocracy  of  his  coun- 
Brentham,  the  country-place 
ical  friend,  he  is  admitted, 
imrade  of  Bertram  and  in 
is  own  expectancies,  into  the 
Imacy  with  a  large  family  cir- 
may  be  taken  as  an  ideal  type 
!8t  to  be  found  in  England, 
any  undue  exaggerations  of 
grandeurs,  such  as  we  find  in 
earlier  novels,  we  see  portray- 
tion  which  is  seen  nowhere  so 
\3  in  England — a  rural  para- 
lich  the  charms  of  nature  and 
lishments  of  art,  the  recollec- 
Bouvenirs  of  centuries  of  gran- 
state,  the  perfect  realization 
;  the  fancy  of  man  could  de- 
place  of  residence — are  com- 
enjoyed  by  people  of  inherit- 
)red  refinement,  courtesy,  and 
it.  By  a  few  masterly  out- 
whole  sketch  is  made  viyid 
Icte,  and  we  realize  the  charms 
iron  one  aspect — the  bright- 
>f  aristocratic  life  in  England, 
ing  of  the  order  whose  battles 
r  has  fought  through  a  life- 

uch  delightful  surroundings, 
lous,  susceptible,  and  senti- 
>uth  like  Lothair,  naturally 
re  with  the  sister  of  his  friend 
Lady  Corisande,  and,  with 
■ectness  and  simplicity,  asks 
r  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  ad- 
Lady  Corisande  was,  like  Lo- 
urdent  devotee  of  the  Angli- 
sh,  and  entered  with  quick 
into  his  grand  plans  for  build- 
les  and  establishing  religious 
But  she  was  young,  had  not 
e  out,"  and,  in  the  judgment 
ident  mother,  ought  not  to  be 
on  the  subject  of  marriage 
Iderably  more  mature.  So  the 
msequences  of  the  intimacies 
ongenial  natures  are  deferred, 
id  of  troubles  for  both  is  left 


Soon  Lothair  is  thrown  into  intimate 
relations  with  another  ancient  country 
family,  the  St  Jeromes,  who  had  for 
centuries  maintained  their  dcYotion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  under  all 
manner  of  trials.  Here  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Miss  Clare  Arundel,  a  sin- 
cere and  natural  devotee  and  a  young 
woman  of  rare  elevation  and  beauty  of 
character,  almost  wins  the  heart  of  Lo- 
thair, while  simply  trying,  indirectly,  to 
lead  him  from  Ritualism  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Amid  the  beautiful  cere- 
monials of  the  private  chapel  of  the  St 
Jeromes,  and  under  the  social  infiuences 
of  a  highly-cultured,  noble,  and  intelli- 
gent family,  Lothair  yields  almost  pas- 
sively to  the  new  current  in  which  he 
has  drifted,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to 
Rome  and  to  a  complete  surrender  to 
the  fair  devotee.  Miss  ArundeL  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  consult  a  brilliant  young 
convert  to  Romanism,  Monsigneur  Cates- 
by,  on  the  project  of  building  a  grand 
cathedral,  wliich  he  proposed  to  give  to 
his  country,  hardly  knowing  whether  it 
should  be  used  for  Ritualistic  or  Ro- 
manist services. ' 

Thus,  besides  the  opposing  infiuences 
of  two  hostile  guardians,  our  plastic 
hero  is  also  subject  to  the  rival  charms 
of  two  princely  households,  and  of  two 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  winsome 
young  women,  each  representing  rival 
religious  tendencies.  At  this  point  ia 
introduced  the  really  most  important 
character  in  the  novel,  and  the  one 
whose  star  was  destined  to  guide  the 
bewildered  Lothair  through  a  sea  of 
troubles  into  a  haven  of  rest.  This 
character  is  an  Italian  woman  by  birth ; 
a  revolutionist  by  choice;  a  cosmopo- 
lite in  her  sympathies ;  a  mover  of  mys- 
terious conspiracies  reaching  all  over 
Europe ;  the  counsellor  of  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi,  and  the  wife  of  an  American, 
Colonel  Campian,  a  Southerner,  who 
had  lost  great  landed  estates  through 
our  civil  war,  and  a  courteous  and  ami« 
able  gentleman,  but  showing  no  posi- 
tive traits  of  his  own. 

Theodora,  as  Mrs.  Campian  is  gene- 
rally called,  is  a  rarely-drawn  character; 
in  fact,  by  finr  the  strongest  in  the  novel. 
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A  loit  of  Margaret  Fuller  in  accom- 
pliahinents,  philosophical  tendencies, 
devotion  to  an  ideal  humanity,  and 
sympathy  with  strong  masculine  minds, 
she  is,  also,  a  model  of  classic  beauty. 
She  has  ''  the  serenity,  not  of  humble- 
ness, nor  of  merely  conscious  innocence ; 
it  was  not  deyoid  of  a  degree  of  majes- 
ty— what  one  pictures  of  Olympian  re- 
pose. And  the  countenance  was  Olym- 
pian :  a  Phidian  face,  with  large  gray 
eyes  and  dark  lashes ;  wonderful  hair, 
abounding  without  art,  and  gathered 
together  by  Grecian  fillets.*'  Under  the 
magic  influence  of  this  remarkable  wom- 
an, Lothair  finds  himself  floated  into  a 
fkr  different  atmosphere  from  that  which 
seemed  so  delicious  at  the  country-seats 
of  his  aristocratic  friends.  In  presence 
of  this  High-Priestess  of  humanity,  his 
dream  of  building  a  cathedral  vanishes 
like  the  mist  before  the  strong  light  of 
the  morning.  He  does  not  love  her  as 
he  thought  he  loved  the  Lady  Cori- 
sande,  but  yields  his  soul  to  her  contrr)l 
as  to  that  of  a  serene,  superior,  and  be- 
nignant goddess.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
touches  of  Mr.  Disraeirs  art — the  deli- 
cate manner  in  which  he  suggests  tlic 
intimate  relations  sustained  l)y  Mrs. 
Campian — with  the  full  knowledge  and 
assent  of  her  husband— with  Lothair, 
and  other  characters.  The  handling  is 
so  masterly  that  no  thought  of  the  im- 
propriety of  such  relations,  or  of  any 
danger  therefrom,  is  suggested. 

Thus  Lothair  is  environed  and  dis- 
tracted by  opposing  influences.  We 
think  his  character  has  been  made  pur- 
posely negative  and  plastic,  that  he 
might  show  the  more  perfectly  the  reli- 
gious conflicts  which  centre  in  him. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  simply  a  devel- 
opment of  the  struggle  for  the  control 
of  a  great  lord  in  prospective,  in  which 
the  wily  Cardinal  Grandison,  with  his 
able  accomplices,  are  arrayed  on  one 
side,  and  the  goddess-like  Theodora  on 
the  other,  with  the  Corisande  family  as 
assisting  forces,  on  a  difiercnt  line  of 
operations ;  while  the  St.  Jeromes,  and 
especially  the  devotee,  Miss  Arundel, 
use  all  the  resources  at  their  command 
^  aisist  the  Cardinal. 


The  various  stages  of  this  contest  in- 
troduce us  to  a  series  of  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  a  splendid  phase  of  feudal  cele- 
brations, when  Lothair,  at  his  legal 
maturity,  is  invested  with  all  his  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges;  to  romantic 
interviews  with  Theodora  in  her  coun- 
try retreat,  where  Lothair  meets  Mr. 
Phoebus,  an  artist  who  worships  nature 
and  revels  in  pure  heathenism ;  to  pic- 
turesque phases  of  the  ill-fated  rising 
of  the  Italians  against  the  papal  sway 
over  Rome;  to  a  sick-bed,  where  the 
wounded  and  captured  Lothair  owes 
his  gradual  recovery  to  the  solicitous 
nursing  of  Miss  Arundel;  through  a 
long  series  of  insidious  but  constant 
wiles,  which  finally  land  him  in  the  net 
of  Romanism;  through  a  period  of 
semi-insanity,  when  Lothair  discoven 
how  he  has  been  tricked ;  through  an 
adventurous  escape  from  his  watchftil 
keepers,  and  wanderings  in  Holy  Land; 
through  his  return  to  England,  to  his 
right  reason,  and,  finally,  to  his  first 
love.  Lady  Corisande,  just  as  she  is  on 
the  point  of  marriage  to  a  man  whom 
she  disliked. 

Tlirougbout  the  whole  of  this  well- 
managed  plot  there  is  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  purpose,  but  the  situations  are 
scarcely  ever  strained,  and  the  charac* 
tcrs  are  consistently  drawn.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli may  blame  his  earlier  reputation 
that  he  has  been  so  freely  charged  with 
drawing  portraits  from  the  life,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  charge  is  this  time  on-  - 
founded,  save  that,  in  a  novel  so  in- 
tensely real  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  the  present,  there  must  be  many  re* 
semblances  to  prominent  and  representa- 
tive men  and  women.  So,  also,  there  is 
chance  for  the  slur  that  there  is  too 
much  "  high  life  "  in  the  novel.  But  it 
is — we  are  certain — genuine  high  life,  as 
much  so  as  that  which  Goethe  so  mas- 
terly portrayed  in  parts  of  **Wilhelm 
Meister."  And  we  may  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  in  the  thoronghlj 
high-bred  tone  which  pervades  **  Lo- 
thair ; ''  its  strength,  simplicity,  sad  \ 
purity  of  style;  its  graceful  delinear  ) 
tions  of  typical  characters;  the  eaaa 
with  which  the  weightiest  and  most  pro* 
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lestions  are  introduced  and 
and  its  suggestiyeness  of  pro- 
nking  and  vast  learning,  '^  Lo- 


thair ''  stands  alone  worthy,  in  the  realms 
of  English  fiction,  to  be  named  along- 
side of  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
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most  efforts  of  English  thought 
{ination,  aided  by  assiduous 
all  precedent  art,  have  not  yet 
I  in  establishing  an  art  which 
e  appellation  of  a  school,  or 
idoed,  displays  amongst  its 
i  a  character  which  shall  serve 
s  individuals  into  any  coher- 
hy  of  classification.  Sporadic 
irtistic  excellence  continually 
b  leave  no  more  effect  on  the 
ction  of  the  country  than  if 
been  of  foreign  birth  and  sym- 
id  no  artist  has  yet  succeeded 
^  a  pupil,  much  less  a  school, 
fore,  with  the  exception  of 
10  man  of  remarkable  power 
lared  in  the  first  half  of  the 
)i  century,  the  beginning  of 
id  half  showed,  on  the  whole, 
pitifully  hopeless  state  of  ar- 
elopment  which  any  country, 
»us  pretensions,  has  ever  show- 
gure-painting,  Leslie,  painter 
'  women  and  drawing-room 
lad  the  highest  pretension  to 
bile  around  him  flourished  a 
t  of  painters  of  low  genre,  fus- 
)ry,  and  poae  plastique^  with 

there  a  man  of  real  purpose, 
Idling  against  the  most  absolute 

appreciation  and  sympathy, 

the  part  of  the  profession  or 
t.  In  technical  qualities  and 
the  experience  of  other  times 
DS,  an  English  Exhibition  of 

the  most  laughable  gathering 
plied  brains  which  could  be 
&ny  country. 

this  degradation  must  come 
>n,  and,  in  1849,  three  young 

in  art  found^  themselves  face 
th  the  English  public  on  the 
)f  artistic  reform.  These  were 
of  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite 
L — Dante  G.  Rossetti,  J.  £. 


Millais,  and  W.  Ilolman  Hunt— Rossetti 
being  the  chief  of  the  chiefs,  and  an 
Italian,  Millais  of  French  descent,  and 
only  Hunt,  the  lesser  of  the  three,  an 
Englishman. 

The  three  reformers,  like*minded  in 
their  disgust  for  the  inanity  of  the  proa- 
perous  art  of  the  day,  had  yet  no  com- 
mon ideal,  nor  was  there  any  intention 
of  organizing  a  school.  The  title  long 
since  known  of  '^  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood *^  being  applied  by  the  followen 
who  soon  gathered  around  them,  and 
who,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  disci- 
ples, began  to  organize  on  the  less  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  movement, 
and  the  term  soon  became  applied  to 
all  minute  realization  of  detail,  though 
that  was  not  the  element  which  gave 
character  to  the  reform,  but  rather  de- 
fiance of  all  thoughtless,  conventional 
representation  of  nature,  Rossetti  differ- 
ing widely  in  his  ideal  from  his  co-re- 
formers, and  the  body  of  their  follow- 
ers adopted  a  diverging  path,  which  has 
left  him  alone  in  the  peculiar  excellen- 
cies, as  in  the  aims,  of  his  art. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  men  of  so 
peculiar  and  so  consimimate  an  art — 
Rossetti  had  slight  hold  on  the  English 
public,  and,  having  always  held  general 
opinion  in  contempt,  he  has  never,  since 
1850,  been  a  contributor  to  the  exhibi* 
tions,  so  that  even  more  than  with  Tur- 
ner— his  only  intellectual  peer  in  the 
English  art  of  this  century — ^his  rank  is 
the  award  of  the  profession  and  the 
learned  few.  Nor  can  he  be  classified. 
No  school  has  shown  any  thing  like 
him,  and,  like  Turner,  he  has  no  fol- 
lower. Italian  by  blood,  English  com- 
monplace-ism had  no  root  in  his  intel- 
lect, while  the  tone  of  English  life  lift- 
ed him  above  the  slavishness  which 
seems  to  paralyse  art  in  Italy.  The 
father,  an  Italian  poAil\ea\.  T^l\i<^^  «  ' 
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poet,  carried  bid  passion  for  liberty  and 
poetry  into  exile,  and  gaye  bis  son  tbe 
name  and  worsbip  of  tbe  great  Tuscan, 
and  a  nature  in  wbicb  bis  own  mysti- 
cism and  originality,  and  the  exuberant 
Bcnsuousness  of  bis  nation,  mingled 
witb  tbe  earnest  religious  nature  of  bis 
wife  (of  mixed  Englisb  and  Italian  race), 
and  tbe  sound,  bigb-toned  morality  of 
an  admirable  Englisb  education.  Cir- 
cumistances  more  favorable  for  tbe  de- 
Telopment  of  an  exceptionally  indi- 
vidual artistic  character  could  hardly 
bare  been  combined.  Rossetti  is  at 
once  mystical,  imaginative,  individual, 
and  intense ;  a  colorist  of  tbe  few  great- 
est ;  designer  at  once  weird,  and  of  re- 
markable range  of  subject  and  sympa- 
thy ;  devotional,  humanitarian,  satiric, 
and  actual,  and,  by  turns,  mediaeval  and 
modem ;  now  approaching  the  religious 
intensity  of  tbe  early  Italian,  now  sati- 
rizing a  vice  of  to-day  witb  a  realism 
quite  bis  own,  and  again  painting 
images  of  sensuous  beauty  witb  a  pas- 
sionate fulness  and  purity  wbicb  no 
other  painter  bas  ever  rendered.  His 
most  remarkable  gift  is  wbat,  in  tbe  in- 
completeness of  artistic  nomenclature, 
I  must  call  spontaneity  of  composition 
— tbat  imaginative  faculty  by  wbicb  the 
completeness  and  coherence  of  a  pic- 
torial composition  are  preserved  from 
tbe  beginning,  so  tbat,  to  its  least  de- 
tail, the  picture  bears  the  impress  of 
having  been  painted  from  a  complete 
conception.  At  times  weird,  at  others 
grotesque,  and  again  full  of  pathos,  his 
pictures  almost  invariably  possess  this 
most  precious  quality  of  composition, 
in  wbicb  Leys  alone,  of  modem  paint- 
ers, is  to  be  compared  witb  him. 

Like  all  great  colorists,  Rossetti  makes 
of  color  a  means  of  expression,  and 
only,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  representa- 
tion. Color  is  to  bim  an  art  in  itself, 
and  tbe  harmonies  of  his  pictures  are 
rather  like  sad  strains  of  some  perfect 
Eastern  music,  always  pure  and  well- 
sought  in  tint,  but  witb  chords  tbat 
bave  the  quality  of  tbose  most  precious 
I— tbe  Persian  and  Indian — 
steals  in  always  wbicb  is  not 
or  of  eartbly  tones,  a  passage 


which  touches  the  eye  as  a  minor  strain 
does  the  ear,  with  a  passionate  sugges- 
tion of  something  lost,  and  which,  mated 
witb  bis  earnest  and  spiritual  tone  of 
thought,  gives  to  bis  art,  for  tbose  who 
know  and  appreciate  it  fully,  an  interest 
which  certain  morbid  qualities,  bom  of 
the  over-intense  and  brooding  imaginsr 
tion,  and  even  certain  deficiencies  in 
power  of  expression,  only  make  mora 
deep. 

Amongst  modem  painters  be  is  tbe 
most  poetic;  and,  in  bis  early  life, 
painting  and  poetry  seem  to  bave  dis- 
puted the  bent  of  bis  mind,  and  some 
early  poems  laid  tbe  foundation  of  a 
school  of  poetry,  just  as  bis  early  pic- 
tures laid  those  of  a  school  of  art  (if 
even  this  be  worthy  to  be  called  a 
school).  In  a  volume  of  x>oems  just 
published  there  is  a  sonnet  on  one  of 
bis  earliest  designs,  which,  doubtless, 
expresses  the  creed  of  art  of  tbe  reform. 
It  is  called  "  St.  Luke  the  Painter,"  and 
represented  St.  Luke  preaching  and 
showing  pictures  of  tbe  Virgin  and 
Cbrist. 

Oire  bonrr  uoto  Luke  ETangelirt ; 

For  he  it  waa  (the  aged  legends  say) 

Who  fint  taught  Art  to  fold  her  hands  and  pray. 

Scarcely  at  onco  she  dared  to  rend  tbe  mist 
Of  devious  symbols :  but  soon,  having  wist 
How  Bky«breadth  and  fleld-rilence  uid  this  day 
Are  symbols  aim)  in  some  deeper  way, 
She  looked  through  these  to  Ood,  and  was  ON>d^ 
priest. 

And  if,  past  noon,  her  toil  bcean  to  irk, 

And  she  sought  talisman^  and  turned  in  vain  . 

To  soulless  self-reflection*  of  man's  skill ; 

Yet  now,  tn  this  the  twilight,  she  might  still 
Kneel  in  the  latter  gross  to  pray  again, 
Ere  the  night  comcth,  and  she  may  not  worlc. 

Rossetti's  indifference  to  public  opin- 
ion was  tbe  same  for  picture  or  poem, 
for  be  only  exhibited  twice,  and  only 
two  or  three  of  his  poems  bave  been 
printed ;  but,  as  the  former  worked  a 
reform  amongst  the  painters,  the  latter 
gave  a  bent  to  some  of  tbe  coming  po- 
ets, and  tbe  authors  of  tbe  Eartbly  Para- 
dise and  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  owe  to 
Rossetti  tbe  direction  of  their  thougbta. 

I  remember  seeing,  in  tbe  exbibition, 
Rossetti's  first  exbibited  picture.  Tbe 
subject  was  "  Mary^s  Girlbood."  It  rep- 
resented an  interior,  witb  tbe  Yixgin 
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tting  by  her  mother^s  side  and 
iering  from  nature  a  lily,  while 
2l-child  waters  the  flower  which 
)ies.     His  sister  Christina,  the 

and  her  mother,  were  the  models 
horn  he  painted  Mary  and  her 

and  the  picture,  full  of  intense 
and  mystic  signlflcance,  was,  for 
nters,  the  picture  of  the  exhibi- 
le  long  extinct  "  National  Insti- 
*).  It  Li  commemorated  in  the 
i  of  poems  by  a  sonnet  with  the 
tie. 

that  blessed  Marj,  pn^^Iect 
Tlrgin.    Gone  is  a  itreat  irL'ilo,  and  she 
t  young  in  Nazareth  of  Qalilee. 
od*t  will  she  brought  devout  re^poctv 
td  simplicity  o^  intellect, 
supreme  patience.     From  her  mother's 
nee 

fnl  and  hopefbl ;  wine  in  charity  ; 
in  grave  peace  ;  in  pity  circumspect. 

she  through  her  girlhood ;  ob  it  wore 
igel-watered  lily,  that  near  Ood 
I  and  is  quiet    Till,  one  dawn  at  homo 
ce  in  her  white  bed,  and  had  no  fear 
,  yet  wept  till  sunshine,  and  felt 
tse  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come. 

xhibited  again,  in  1850,  an  An- 
ion, well  remembered  amongst 
IS  "  the  white  picture,"  both  the 
nd  Mary  being  robed  in  white, 
ite-walled  room,  the  only  masses 
r  being  their  hair,  which  was  an- 
This  was  his  last  contribution 
exhibition,  his  disregard  of  pub- 
robation  growing  with  the  evi- 
liat  appeared  every  day  of  the 
9  works  had  taken  on  the  artis- 
intellectual  part  of  the  public, 
to-day  he  is  preeminently  the 
of  the  painters  and  poets,  as  the 
er  of  the  poetry  stamps  him  the 
the  painters.  Scarcely  a  note 
struck  in  his  poems  which  has 
corresponding  expression  in  his 
y;  and  poem  sometimes  turns 
cture,  and  a  picture  sometimes 
.ces  itself  as  a  poem, 
igst  the  most  important  of  the 
hus  involved  is  one  which,  con- 
in  the  old  catholic  spirit,  Ros- 
s  illustrated  by  a  series  of  ple- 
ad drawings,  designed  in  the 
DC.  It  is  the  "  Ave,"  a  hymn  to 
a^    It  is  fhU  of  the  most  ad- 


mirable word-painting,  and  follows  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  from  the  annunciation 
to  the  assumption.  The  opening  pio 
ture  of  the  annunciation  is  in  the  spirit 
of  his  early  art  as  the  whole  poem  is  of 
his  early  thought. 

Mind'Ht  thou  not  (when  June's  beary  breath 
Warmed  the  long  daya  In  Xaaareth), 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might  IlTt 
One  fiiint  night  more  amid  the  sands! 
Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky  :  the  sea 
Signed  further  oflT  eternally. 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep, 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  Ood*s  secret  ways : 
Until  a  folding  sense,  like  prayer 
Which  is,  as  God  is,  everywhere, 
Gathered  about  thee;  and  a  voice 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  Doiite, 
Being  of  the  silence :— •<  Hail  I  "*  it  said, 
**  Thou  that  art  hiehly  favored  ; 
The  Lord  is  with  thoe  here  and  now, 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou  I " 

Another  more  purely  imaginative  and 
intensely  patbetic  picture,  is  of  the  life 
of  Mary  in  the  house  of  John,  after 
Christ's  death.  It  represents  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house  of  John,  with  a  win- 
dow showing  a  twilight  view  of  Jeru- 
salem. Against  the  faint  distance  cut 
the  window-bars,  forming  a  cross,  at  the 
intersection  of  which  hangs  a  lamp 
which  Mary  had  risen  to  trim  and  light, 
having  left  her  spinning,  while  John, 
who  has  been  writing,  and  holds  his 
tablets  still  on  his  knees,  strikes  a  light 
with  a  flint  and  steel  for  Mary  to  use. 
Above  the  window  hangs  a  net.  The 
passage  which  is  illustrated  by  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  poem. 

Mind'st  thou  not  (when  the  twilight  gone 

Left  darkno«8  in  the  house  of  John) 

Between  the  naked  ^-indow-bars 

That  spacious  vis^il  of  the  stars  T 

For  thou,  a  watcher  even  as  they, 

Wouldst  rise  from  where  throughout  the  day 

Thou  wrouphtcst  raiment  for  His  poor ; 

And,  finding  the  fixed  terms  endure 

Of  day  and  night  whidi  never  brought 

Sounds  of  His  coming  diariot, 

Wouldst  lift,  through  cloud-waste  unexplor'd, 

Those  eyes  which  said,  "  How  long,  O  Lord  !** 

Then  that  disciple  whom  He  loved, 

Well  heeding,  haply  would  be  moved 

To  ai*k  thy  blessing  in  His  name ; 

And  tbiat  one  thought  in  both,  the  same 

Though  silent,  then  would  clasp  ye  round 

To  weep  together— tears  long  bound— 

Siok  tears  of  patience,  dumh  tAii  iXoiii . 
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The  poem  called  the  Blessed  Damo- 
sel  was  one  of  those  which  were  pub- 
lished in  an  art-magazine,  conducted  by 
the  literary  confreres  of  the  reformers 
in  art,  and  amongst  the  younger  Eng- 
lish poets  of  the  day  was  the  key  of  a 
new  poetic  tendency.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  has  heard  the  author  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise  aTow  that  the  Blessed 
Damozel  turned  his  mind  to  writing 
poetry.  It  is  one  of  the  more  passionate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  pictorial,  of  all 
Rofisetti^s  poems,  and  full  of  the  mystic 
religious  sense  in  which  all  the  new 
school  began  their  work  with  symbolic 
accessories,  as  though  it  had  been  in- 
tended for  illustration. 


THE  BLXMKD  DAMOVXL. 

Tbc  blessed  damosel  leaned  oat 
From  the  gold  bur  of  heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deei>er  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 

She  bad  three  lilies  in  her  band. 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  nngirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
Ko  wrought  floworA  did  adorn, 

Bnt  a  white  rose  of  Mary*8  gift, 
For  service  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  tliat  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

I{«*moemed  she  scarce  bad  been  a  day 

One  of  Qod^s  choristers ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  *«till  ItKk  of  hen* ; 
Albeit,  to  them  fbc  left,  her  day 

Had  count c<l  ai«  ten  ycais. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.    .    .    Yet  now,  and  ill  this  place. 
Surely  she  leaned  o*er  me— her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  fiice.    .    .    . 
Nothing :  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

llie  whole  >ear  sete  apace.) 


**  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

For  he  will  come,**  she  said. 
**  Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven  ?— on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  ? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 


"  We  two,"  she  said,  "  will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is. 


*'  He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb : 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  hia,  and  tell  about  oar  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak : 
And  the  dear  Mtttber  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  tpeiJt. 


"  Heitelf  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  olear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles : 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sfng 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

••There  will  I  ask  of  Ohrist  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me  :— 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  Love,— only  to  be. 
As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 

Together,  I  and  he.** 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said. 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

*•  All  this  is  when  he  comes."    She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill*d 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)    But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres : 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers. 
And  laid  her  fece  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.    (I  heard  her  teara) 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Dante 
has  been  always  perceptible  in  all  the 
work  of  our  painter-poet.  The  Vita 
Nuoya  has  been  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
pictur^-subject,  and  the  poem,  "  Dante 
at  Verona,'^  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
book,  is  also  one  of  the  most  earnestly 
felt,  and  sympathetic.  The  Divina 
Commedia  has  furnished  him  only  one 
picture,  or  rather  triptych,  from  the 
story  of  Francesca  di  Rimini.  In  this 
the  poets  are  in  the  central  division ; 
"  The  Kiss,"  on  the  right,  full  of  the 
most  intense  passion,  and  the  ghosts  on 
the  left,  pale,  dreamy,  but  dressed  as  in 
^^The  Ejss,"  and  floating  through  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  little  flames,  fall* 
ing  like  rain.  In  dealing  with  material 
like  this,  of  course  a  large  measure  of 
conventionalism  is  to  be  allowed  in  the 
treatment,  and  Rossetti  never  hesitates 
in  employing  all  that  his  subject  de- 
mands, so  that  the  Dante  designs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  at  once  mystic  and 
typical  in  conception  and  treatment. 
An  important  picture  of  "  The  Vision 
of  Dante  on  the  Day  of  Beatrice's  Death,** 
is  most  thoroughly  studied  and  realized; 
two  of  the  heads  of  Beatrice,  and  the 
lady  who  holds  the  veil  over  her  at  her 
head,  are  studied  from  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  beauties  of  London.  LotO' 
leads  Dante  into  the  roon^  where  the 
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!8,  the  floor  of  which  is  strewn 
ppies,  and  kisses  the  dead  face, 
I  of  the  final  union — ^the  spiritual 
ich  death,  the  new  life,  permits 

other  yein  the  painter  employs 
i  of  realization  which  represents 
)  of  a  Tery  different  nature.  In 
e  which  he  calls  Hestcma  Rosa 
erday's  rose" — two  courtesans, 
m  loTers,  are  finishing  a  carouse 
t,  while  the  day  is  breaking  out- 
>ne  of  them,  debauched  to  utter 
.tioii,  riots  in  her  shame  and 
mess,  while  the  other,  unused 
er  fallen  state,  turns,  in  awaking 
^m  her  companions.  The  men 
>wing  dice — the  lover  of  the 
iced  girl,  a  low,  ruffianly  sharp- 
his  mistress^  finger  abstractedly 
uts  for  the  throw  of  his  adyer- 
L  little  girl,  an  attendant,  holds 
up  to  her  ear  and  touches  the 
listening  to  the  vibration  in 
difference  to  the  bacchanals,  her 
oaking  the  one  bright  point  in 
ima,  while  a  monkey — type  of 
leanness — sits  at  the  other  side 
ng  himself  in  idleness, 
igh  the  opening  of  the  tent  is 
e  dawn  through  the  orchard- 
ingling  with  the  lamp-light, 
md  perhaps  the  most  powerful, 
'  the  deep  hold  which  Rossetti, 
er  and  poet,  has  obtained  on  hb 
K>rary  painters  and  poets,  is  the 
mbjectivity  of  his  genius,  which, 
gives  to  sympathetic  apprecia- 
inexhaustible  and  inexplicable 
to  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
1  idiosyncrasy  gives  only  an  im- 
of  involved  phantasy  and  far- 
symbolism.  Tet  not  even  Dante 
was  more  legitimately  to  this 
bom.  Not  even  Titian  or  Tur- 
the  painter  of  the  fragment  of 
ji  more  involuntarily  and  uncon- 
f  subjective  than  their  fellow- 
man  RossettL  Types  evolved 
a  own  nature  run  through  all 
k,  and  his  ideals  of  beauty  have 
y  likeness  which  no  one  can  fail 
;nize,  and  which  renders  it  im- 
for  him  to  render  certain  types 


of  character  with  satisfaction  or  com- 
plete success.  It  was  the  Rossetti  type 
of  face  and  figure  which,  caricatiued 
and  exaggerated  in  ignorant  enthusiasm 
by  the  followers  of  the  painter,  gave  rise 
to  the  singular  and  certainly  most  un- 
lovely ideal  of  the  minor  pre-Raphael- 
ites — an  ideal  in  which  physical  beauty 
was  absolutely  set  at  nought  in  the 
search  of  significance  and  the  evi- 
dence of  passion.  Even  in  his  portraits 
Rossetti  fails,  unless  the  subject  inclines 
more  or  less  to  the  type  which  he  re- 
flects. 

This  demands  more  than  external 
beauty,  be  it  ever  so  exquisite,  and  if 
only  absolutely  content  with  a  certain 
gravity  and  intensity  of  character,  deep, 
inscrutable,  sphinx-like,  or  still  more 
when  these  characteristics  go  with  the 
expression  of  intense  and  restrained 
passion.  Of  this  type  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Morris,  wife  of  the  author  of  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  is  one  of  the  most 
ptirfectly  realized  expressions.  It  repre- 
sents a  face  of  remarkable  perfectness 
of  proportion  and  nobility  of  intellec- 
tual character,  but  with  a  depth  of 
meaning,  half-told,  questioning  eyes 
and  mute  lips,  which  make  it,  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  paint- 
ed with  a  wealth  of  color  and  complete- 
ness of  power,  unequalled  by  any  mod- 
ern work,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  one  of 
those  portraits  which,  like  RsphaePs 
Julius  Second,  Titian's  "  Bella  Donna," 
and  other  singularly  understood  and 
rendered  heads  of  almost  all  the  great 
masters  of  portraiture,  remain,  perhaps, 
the  highest  expression  of  the  painter's 
qualities. 

A  remarkable  design  of  Rossetti's  is 
the  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  House  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee.  She  is  passing  the 
house  at  the  head  of  a  festal  procession, 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  accompanied 
by  her  lover,  when  she  sees  Christ 
through  the  open  door,  and,  tearing  off 
the  garlands,  pushes  her  way  into  the 
chamber,  against  the  efforts  of  the  lover 
and  one  of  her  female  companions.  Far 
up  the  street  may  be  seen  the  bacchsr 
nals,  singing,  waving  their  garlands  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments  as  the^ 
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come,  and  tbej  stop,  in  amuBed  surprise, 
at  the  eccentricity  of  Hary,  T?ho  with 
her  two  immediate  companions  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  composition.  The 
head  of  Christ  appears  through  the 
window  at  the  right,  below  which,  out- 
side, a  line  climbs  up  on  the  wall,  and 
a  deer  nibbles  at  it 

The  whole  picture,  except  the  graye, 
passionate,  and  touching  face  of  Mary, 
turned  to  Christ,  without  any  heed  to 
the  companions  who  hold  her  feet  and 
knees  to  prevent  her  entering,  and  the 
responding  face  of  Christ,  who  turns 
towards  her  as  he  sits  at  the  table,  is 
full  of  gaycty  and  merriment ;  but  the 
head  of  Mary,  which  is  pictorially  the 
key-note  of  it,  gives  to  the  eMembU 
the  pathetic  tone  which  almost  all  of 
Rossetti's  pictures  have,  and  which  seem 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  nature,  for 
scarcely  one  of  his  poems  is  conceived 
in  any  other  feeling  than  one  approach- 
ing to  sadness,  so  that,  to  those  who 
have  not  Been  his  painting,  his  poetry 
will  give  the  clear  idea  of  his  individu- 
ality in  art.  In  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  his  love-poems,  "  The  Stream^s 
Secret,'*  he  demands  of  the  stream  what 
message  it  bears  from  his  mistress,  and, 
rehearsing  the  growth  of  their  passion 
to  himself  and  the  inexorable  wave,  he 
comes,  at  last,  to  find  that  death  alone 
can  reply  to  his  question. 

Ah,  bj  another  ware. 
On  other  aizv,  the  hoar  mnst  come, 
Which  to  thj  heart,  my  love,  shall  call  me  home. 

Between  the  lipe  of  the  low  care. 
Against  that  night  the  Inpplng  watora  Inv 
And  the  dark  lipe  are  dumb. 

Bnt  there  Lore's  self  doth  stand. 
And  with  Life's  weary  wings  fhr-flown, 
And  with  Death's  eyes  that  make  the  water  moan, 

Gathers  the  water  in  his  hand ; 
And  they  that  drink  know  nought  of  sky  or  land 
Bat  only  love  alone. 

O  soQloneqQestcred  boe 
Far  ofl;— O  were  that  night  but  now ! 
So  eren  beside  that  stream  even  I  and  thou 

Through  thirsting  lips  should  draw  Lovo*s  grace, 
And  in  the  tone  of  that  supreme  embrace 
Bind  aching  breast  and  htoir. 

O  water  whispering 
Still  through  the  dxu-k  into  mine  ears,— 
As  writh  mine  eyes,  is  It  rot  now  with  hert  f  ^ 

Mine  eyes  that  add  to  thy  oold  spring. 
Wan  water,  wandering  water  weltering. 
This  hidden  tide  of  tean. 


In  "The  Portrait,"  again — a  poem 
full  of  sad  and  passionate  color  and  pic- 
torial quality — it  is  the  portrait  of  his 
dead  love  he  monodizes.  His  love  had 
been  told,  in  *'  a  dim,  deep  wood,"  and 
to  commemorate  it  he  paints  the  por- 
trait. 

Next  day  the  memories  of  these  things. 

Like  loares  through  which  a  bird  has  flown* 
Still  ribrated  with  Love's  warm  wings ; 

Till  I  must  make  them  all  my  own 
And  paint  this  picture.    So,  'twizt  ease 
Of  talk  and  sweet  long  silences, 

She  stood  among  the  plants  in  bloom 

At  windows  of  a  summer  room, 
To  feign  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  abore 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  lore 
It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  ther* 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaTes. 

O  heart  that  never  beats  nor  heaves, 
In  that  one  darkness  lying  still, 

'   What  now  to  thee  my  lovers  great  will 

Or  the  fine  web  the  sunshine  weares  t 

Here  with  her  face  doth  memory  sit 
Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day*s  dedlae, 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  It, 
Eyes  of  the  spirit^s  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gase  tenderer : 

While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  her 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side. 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 

About  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

But  enough,  both  of  picture  and 
poem,  to  convey  such  idea  as  a  brief 
article  may,  of  one  of  the  most  singu- 
larly gifted  and  imaginative  artists  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  whose  unique 
power,  had  it  been  supplemented  by  tiie 
training  of  such  a  school  as  that  of 
Venice,  would  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  painters  of  human  passion. 
Trained  under  the  eye  of  a  Veronese, 
his  work  would  have  gained  in  solidity 
and  drawing ;  and,  may-be,  with  a  pub* 
lie  capable  of  fully  appreciating  his 
genius,  he  might  have  painted  less  de-> 
fiantly  of  its  opinion.  His  dramatic 
power  is  not  fully  conveyed  in  any  of 
his  poems  except  the  "  Last  Confession," 
which  gives  no  idea  of  the  versatility 
with  which  he  depicts  passion^s  rang- 
ing from  the  besotted  huts  of  a  Borgia 
to  the  ecstatic  exaltation  of  a  Magdsr 
lene,  or  the  serenity  of  a  Madonna.  As 
painter  or  poet,  human  passion  and  hu- 
man sorrow  are  the  only  themes  which 
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his  feeling ;  and,  thoagli  liis  pas- 
metimes  passes  the  conventional- 
art,  and  his  grief  becomes  mor- 
in  his  pictures,  the  subjectiyity 
treatment  sometimes  makes  Yds 
Imost  a  riddle  to  the  unlearned ; 
B  no  affectation  and  no  willing 
i$j  as  there  is  no  unconscientious 
with  his  art,  but  his  tendency, 
contrary,  is  to  neglect  those 
of  success  which  would  make 
much  more  widely  felt  and  yalu- 


able,  and  he  is  often  careless  whether  his 
picture  is  understood  or  not.  He  car- 
ries his  indifference  to  mere  physical 
beauty  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to  make 
his  £Eices  ugly,  in  the  seeking  for  intense 
expression,  and,  in  the  action  of  his  fig- 
ures, passes  the  limits  of  the  natural  as 
well  as  graceful,  to  obtain  force.  But, 
with  all  his  defects  and  peculiarities, 
he  stands  to-day,  in  general  artistic 
power,  first  amongst  the  painters  of 
England. 


>♦•  ■ 
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LETTER   FHOM   A   GERMAN   TRAVELLER 


New  Yokk,  1869. 

SER  Ami  : 

ou  remember  standing  with  me, 
^,  on  a  beautinil  point  of  land. 
King  on  the  mountains  and  the 
Sow  Tast  and  exhilarating  was 
;w,  what  picturesque  grandeur 
)vel  eyidencea  of  human  thrift 
ience  in  the  Tallcy-dwellings,  old 
33,  and  careering  sails ;  while,  at 
t,  washed  up  by  the  tide,  garb- 
d  bits  of  wreck,  made  the  details 
such  a  crude  and  dreary  contrast 
;cene  beyond  and  aboTc. 
,  my  friend,  is  it  here.  When  I 
>f  the  myriads  who,  in  Europe, 
•  hope  or  prospect  but  drudgery 
ligence,  who,  in  the  lands  of  the 
Test  as  farmers,  and  in  the  cities 
lanics,  haye  attained  competence, 
realth;  and  whose  children  are 
lucated,  prosperous,  and,  best  of 
jressiffe  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 

when  I  see  how  free  is  the 
low  sure  the  haryest  reaped  by 
ence,  industry,  and  temperance, 
land,  I  feel  heart  and  brain  ex- 

and  yiyified  with  gratified  hu- 
mpathies  and  limitless  aspira- 

may  wonder  at  my  including 
wee  as  a  condition  of  success: 
3cause  intemperance  is  still  the 
f  the  country ;  and,  upon  inves- 
1, 1  find  that  imartness  and  tem- 


peranee^  combined,  have  been  and  are 
the  means  whereby  the  poor  and  ambi- 
tious have  risen  to  social  infiuence,  wide 
activity,  and  political  or  professional 
honor. 

But  when,  drawing  in  both  thought 
and  vision  from  the  broad  scenes,  from 
the  human  generalization,  I  look  criti- 
cally at  what  is  going  on  immediately 
around  me,  often — to  use  a  phrase  of 
the  native  pioneer  author — **  hope  dark- 
ness into  anxiety,  anxiety  into  dread, 
and  dread  into  despair ; ''  for  this  very 
smartness  —  a  favorite  and  significant 
term — is  often  unscrupulous ;  this  very 
temperance  cold-blooded ;  and  this  very 
success  unsoftened  by  sentiment,  un- 
elevated  by  aspiration,  unredeemed  by 
beneficence. 

The  devotion  to  wealth,  as  such,  the 
temporizing  with  fraud,  the  triumph  of 
impudence,  the  material  standard  and 
style  of  life,  make  me  look  back  upon 
the  homely  ways,  the  genial  content, 
the  cultured  repose  so  often  found  in 
the  Old  Worid,  with  a  kind  of  regretful 
admiration.  And  yet  it  is  just  and 
rational  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  the 
fact  that  here  every  thing  comes  to  the 
surface ;  no  polished  absolutism  guards 
from  view  the  latent  corruption;  no 
sjTstem  of  espionage  and  censorship,  of 
police  and  niilitary  despotism,  keeps  the 
outside  fair,  while  private  rights  and 
public  virtue  are  mined  for  destructiQiv  \ 
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mil  is  exposed  and  discuseed ;  and  the 
good  and  evil  elements  of  society,  poll- 
tics,  opinion,  trade,  speculation,  pastime, 
and  crime,  have  fi^  play  and  frank  ex- 
position. But,  yon  will  ask,  how  is  it 
with  regard  to  the  intellectuid  life  in  its 
higher  phasi?  What  are  the  tenden- 
cies and  triumphs  of  the  mind,  apart 
from  the  sphere  of  fashion,  of  com- 
merce, of  civic  duty  t  My  answer  is, 
audaciotii ;  no  other  word  so  well  ex- 
presses the  animus  of  the  would-be 
thinkers  of  the  land.  They  despise  pre- 
cedents, ignore  discipline,  contemn  the 
past;  they  serye  up  ideas  as  old  as 
Plato,  as  familiar  to  scholars  as  Mon- 
taigne, in  new-fangled  sentences,  and 
delude  themselves  and  their  disciples 
with  the  pretence  of  originality.  Tliey 
espouse  an  opinion,  a  cause,  a  theory, 
and  make  capital  thereof  on  the  ros- 
trum and  through  the  press,  without  a 
particle  of  philosophic  insight  or  moral 
consistency;  in  education,  in  religion, 
in  what  they  call  culture,  with  an  ego- 
tism that  is  at  once  melancholy  and 
ridiculous,  they  maintain  "  what  is  new 
bat  not  true,  and  what  is  true  but  not 
new,"  and,  with  a  complacent  hardihood 
that  repudiates  the  laws  of  humanity, 
the  pure  and  primal  sentiments  that  lie 
at  the  basis  of  civilization  and  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  woman.  Without 
reverence  there  is  no  insight ;  without 
sympathy  there  is  no  truth  ;  all  is  bold, 
self-asserting,  conceited,  unscrupulous, 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  mdgar ;  but 
there  is,  in  all  this  perversion  of  har- 
monious intellectual  life  and  complete 
intellectaal  equipment,  what  takes  with 
the  half- informed  —  aensationalmn^  the 
love  of  letters,  and  speculative  thought 
Closely  studied,  the  cause  of  this  incon- 
gruous development  may  be  found  in  a 
certain  lack  of  moral  sensibility,  which 
instinctively  guards  from  paradox  on 
the  one  hand  and  guides  to  truth  on  the 
other.  It  is,  as  you  well  know,  essential 
to  artistic  perception;  and  those  of 
American  writers  and  thinkers,  who 
have  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  art,  like 
Jrring^^^^d  Bryant,  Hawthorne  and 
have  been  thereby  protect- 
reckless  vagaries  and  the 


mental  efi&ontery  which,  under  the  plea 
of  reform,  of  free  thought,  of  progress, 
profanes  the  modest  instincts  of  human- 
ity, and  desecrates  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  in  the  interest  of  an  eager,  intoler- 
ant vanity. 

While  Mammon  is  widely  worshipped, 
and  Faith  widely  degrad^,  bright,  be- 
nign exceptions  to  this  pagan  spirit 
"give  us  pause."  I  have  never  met 
more  choice  and  charming  illustrations 
of  mental  integrity,  truth  to  personal 
conviction,  heroic  fidelity  in  legitimate 
individual  development,  than  among 
the  fr^e  and  faithful  citizens  of  this 
Republic;  but  they  are  unappreciated, 
except  by  the  few  who  intimately  know 
them;  their  influence  is  limited,  and 
they  are  unambitious,  as  are  all  human 
beings  who  live  intrinsically  from  withr 
in,  and  not  conventionally  from  with- 
out. And,  with  all  the  deference  to 
and  passion  for  money,  there  never  was 
a  commercial  city  in  the  world  where 
so  much  is  given  in  charity,  where  so 
many  rich  men  habitually  devote  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  income 
to  the  relief  of  distress,  or  where  the 
response  to  appeals  for  aid  in  any  hu* 
mane  or  patriotic  cause  is  more  fre- 
quent, prompt,  and  generous  than  in 
this  same  badly-governed,  money-get- 
ting, and  money-spending  dty  of  New 
York. 

After  all,  perhaps,  I  must  confess  that 
the  disappointment  experienced  grows 
out  of  extravagant  anticipations.  The 
American  theory  of  government,  the 
equality  of  citizens,  the  character  of 
the  early  patriots,  the  absence  of  rank, 
kingcraft,  and  a  terrible  disparity  of 
condition,  had  long  endeared  the  coun- 
try to  me  and  mine :  but  the  behavior 
of  the  people  in  the  civil  war,  their 
cheerfrd  self-sacrifice,  their  patient  de- 
votion, their  contented  return  to  pri- 
vate life  fh)m  the  army  and  the  field, 
their  unparalleled  triumph  and  magna- 
nimity, had  raised  affection  into  adnd- 
ration ;  I  longed  to  tread  so  illustrious 
a  land,  to  greet  so  noble  a  race,  and  to 
fraternize  with  such  brave,  wise,  and 
true  men.  With  the  returning  tide  of 
peace,  of  course,  habits  of  gain  and 
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were  resumed  iu  the  popolouB 
and  the  inevitable  demoniliza- 

war  left  its  traces;  the  sal- 
visions  between  the  patriotic 
t  disloyal,  the  martyrs  and  the 
xies,  which  kept  compact  and 
g  the  army  of  noble  and  true 

during  the  struggle,  when  it 
were  obliterated,  and  society  be- 
ore  heterogeneous  than  ever,  its 
tations  less  characteristic,  its  su- 

traits  more,  and  its  talent  and 
968,  apparent.  Hence  the  Amer- 
ly  fond  imagination  seemed  for- 
lished ;  and,  only  by  patient  ob- 
n  and  fortunate  rencontres,  have 
ally  learned  to  discriminate  and 
EC  the  soul  of  good  in  things 

ly  friend,  I  will  not  expose  Wil- 
.  to  the  precodpus  development, 
nature  self-assertion,  incident  to 
cial  atmosphere.  I  daily  see 
I  their  teens,  with  all  the  airs 
ich  of  the  way  of  thinking  of 
»meii  of  the  world— confident, 
>lf-indulgent,  and,  withal,  Uoii. 
he  exceptions  are  charming.  I 
em  chiefly  among  families  in 
te  dreomstances,  but  of  good 
ion,  wherein  the  daughters  have 
ared  in  active,  wholesome,  and 
Lble  duties  —  had,  in  short,  to 
lite,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
wn  support  .With  intellectual 
md  a  religions  education,  this 
ne  in  a  land  where  the  sex  is 
.  respect, — ^theae  young  women 
}le,  pure,  brave,  and  consden- 
i  well  as  aspiring  and  intelligent, 
seen  many  such  in  the  Normal 
,  engaged  in  clerical  work  in  the 
nents  at  Washington,  and  by  the 
I  of  the  inland  towns,  or  in  the 
loroughly  respectable  and  least 
eible  households  of  this  metropo- 
it  one  is  disenchanted,  not  only 
ideal  of  womanhood,  but  of  the 
>mely  and  humble  domestic  illu- 
»y  the  sight  of  crowds  of  gayly- 

females,  with  huge  greasy  mass- 
ur  on  the  back  of  their  heads, 

modest  shield  to  their  brazen 
iraggling  their  long  silken  trains 


through  the  dirt  of  Broadway,  or  crush- 
ing, like  half-inflated  balloons,  their  am- 
ple skirts  through  a  densely-packed 
omnibus.  The  triumph  of  extravagant 
luxury  may  be  seen,  at  certain  seasons, 
at  what  looks  like  a  palace — ^a  huge, 
lofty  marble  building,  in'the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  this  city ;  it  is  not  a 
royal  residence,  nor  a  gallery  of  art,  nor 
a  college— it  is  a  drygoods  shop.  Im- 
agine a  thousand  women  there  con- 
vened, an  army  of  clerks  showing  pat- 
terns, measuring  off  goods,  or  rushing 
to  and  fro  with  change  and  orders. 
Every  one  of  these  females  is  dressed  in 
silk ;  at  least  one  half,  if  attired  accords 
ing  to  their  means  and  station,  would 
w^ear  calico  or  homespun ;  perhaps  an 
eighth  out  of  the  whole  number  of  hus- 
bands to  these  shopping  wives  are  either 
bankrupt  or  at  work  in  Wall-street,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  risking  their  all  to 
supply  the  enormous  current  expenses 
of  their  families,  whereof  half  relate  to 
female  dress.  Carry  the  inference  fh>m 
these  facts  a  little  further;  of  course, 
the  daughters  marry  for  an  establish- 
ment, look  abroad  for  enjoyment;  by- 
and-by  go  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to  edu- 
cate their  children  (leaving  papa  to  hia 
club  and  counting-room),  but  really  to 
gossip  at  Dresden,  flirt  at  Rome,  or  shop 
in  Paris. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many 
underbred  men  in  society ;  but  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  so  many  who, 
in  youth,  have  enjoyed  few  means  of 
culture  and  no  sodal  training,  in  their 
prime  have  made  a  fortune,  and  are  able 
to  give  dinners,  and  send  their  children 
to  fashionable  schools.  Hence  a  sin- 
gular incongruity  in  manners,  ranging 
from  the  most  refined  to  the  most  in- 
tolerable in  the  same  Balon,  or  among 
the  same  class  and  circle.  Remissness 
in  answering  notes,  off-hand  verbal  in- 
vitations to  strangers  without  a  prelimi- 
nary call,  forcing  personal  topics  into 
conversation,  stufling  unceremoniously 
at  receptions,  free  and  easy  bearing  to- 
wards ladies,  lounging,  staring,  asking 
impertinent  questions,  pushing  into  no- 
tice, intruding  on  the  talk  and  privacy 
of  others — ^in  a  word,  an  utter  abat^xic^ 
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of  delicacy  and  consideration  is  mani- 
fest in  a  sphere  where  you  will,  at  the 
same  time,  recognize  the  highest  type, 
both  of  character  and  breeding,  in  both 
aezes.  This  crude  Joztaposition  star- 
tles a  European ;  but  he  is  still  more  as- 
tonished after  hearing  a  man^s  conduct 
stigmatized,  and  his  character  annihi- 
lated at  the  club ;  to  encounter  the  in- 
diyidnal  thus  condemned  an  accepted 
guest  of  the  men  who  denounce  him. 
In  a  word,  there  seems  no  social  dis- 
crimination; one's  pleasure  in  choice 
society  is  constantly  spoiled  by  the 
presence  of  those  reeking  with  the  es- 
sential oil  of  vulgarity,  of  foreign  ad- 
venturers without  any  credentials,  and 
who  succeed  in  effecting  an  entree  upon 
the  most  fallacious  grounds.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  social  phe- 
nomena here,  that  even  cultivated  and 
scrupulously  honorable  men  and  high- 
bred women  are  so  patient  under  social 
inflictions,  so  thoughtless  in  social  rela- 
tions; not  that  they  compromise  their 
characters — they  only  degrade  their  hos- 
pitality. Ezclusiveness  is,  indeed,  the 
opposite  of  republican  principle;  but 
that  refers  to  discrepancies  of  rank,  of 
birth,  and  of  fortune;  ezclusiveness 
based  on  character,  on  culture,  on  the 
tone  and  traits  of  the  individual,  is  and 
should  be  the  guarantee  of  social  vir- 
tue, refinement,  and  self-respect. 

And  yet,  my  friend,  inconsistent  as  it 
may  seem,  I  really  think  there  never 
was  a  country  where  every  man's  and 
woman's  true  worth  and  claims  are  bet^ 
ter  tested  than  this.  I  mean  that  when 
you  turn  from  the  fete  or  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  discuss  character  with  the 
sensible  people  you  happen  to  know, 
they  invariably  pierce  the  sham,  recog- 
nize the  true,  and  justly  estimate  legiti- 
mate claims.  Sooner  or  later,  in  this 
free  land,  where  the  faculties  are  so 
keenly  exercised,  the  scope  for  talent  so 
wide ;  where  all  kinds  of  people  come 
together,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  every 
one, — ^what  there  is  of  original  i)ower,  of 
integrity,  of  kindness,  of  cunning,  of 
genius,  of  rascality,  and  of  faith  in  a 
huBf^'^iBg,  finds  development,  comes 
^  and  turns  the  balance 


of  public  opinion  by  social  analysia. 
There  is  an  instinctive  sagacity  and 
sense  of  justice  in  the  popular  mind. 

If  there  was  one  confident  idea  I  en- 
tertainfd  in  regard  to  this  country,  be- 
fore coming  here,  it  was  that  I  should 
find  plenty  of  space.  I  expected  an 
infinity  of  room.  I  said  to  myself, 
those  straggling  unwalled  cities  devour 
suburban  vicinage  so  easily — have  so 
much  room  to  spread ;  I  bad  heard  of 
the  Capital's  "  magnificent  distances,'* 
and  dreamed  of  the  boundless  prairies 
and  the  vastness  of  the  continent.  The 
same  impression  existed  in  regard  to  all 
social  and  economic  arrangements; 
"  there,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  ex- 
pand at  will ;  every  thing  is  new,  un- 
bounded, open,  large,  and  free."  Well, 
thus  far,  I  bavc  found  it  just  the  reverse. 
Assigned  a  lofl}^  and  diminutive  bed- 
chamber at  the  hotels — having  to  stand 
up  in  the  horse-cars,  because  all  the 
seats  are  occupied — finding  my  friends* 
pews  full — not  having  elbow-room  at 
the  table  d^Iwte— tired  of  waiting  for 
my  turn  to  look  at  the  paper  at  club 
and  reading-room — being  told  the  new 
novel  is  ^  out "  at  the  library — standing 
in  a  line  at  the  theatre  box-ofiice  for  an 
hour,  to  be  told  all  the  good  places  are 
taken — receiving  hasty  notes  from  edit- 
ors that  my  article  had  been  in  type  but 
that  their  columns  were  oversupplied — 
pressed  to  the  wall  at  parties— jostled 
in  Broadway  and  Wall-street — rushed 
upon  at  ferry-boat  piers — interrupted  in 
quiet  talks — my  neighbor,  at  dinner,  ab- 
stracted by  observation  of  a  distant 
guest — I  never,  in  my  life,  had  such  a 
painfril  consciousness  of  being  de  trop^ 
in  the  way,  insignificant,  overlooked, 
and  crowded  aut,  as  here ;  and  I  have  to 
go,  every  now  and  then,  to  the  country 
to  breathe  freely  and  realize  my  own  in- 
dividuality and  independence. 

The  security  of  life  and  property  is 
altogether  inadequate  here.  Consult  a 
file  of  newspapers  and  you  will  find  that 
massacres  by  rail,  burglaries,  murders, 
and  confiagrations  are  more  numerous, 
make  less  impression,  and  are  less  guard- 
ed against  and  atoned  for,  by  process 
of  law,  than  in  any  other  civilized  land. 
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cieriBtics  are,  however,  yery 
Ifltributed.  Ton  must  com- 
r  in  miDd  that  the  facta  I 
16  inferencea  thence  drawn, 
bat  a  local  application, 
arwith  the  admlAtble  ma- 
im whereby  so  many  towns 
yae  to  power  and  prosperity 
with  ibe  civic  sagacity  and 
the  foanders  of  this  Repab- 
colonial  times,  disciplined 
x>  self-government,  through 
I  faithfiil  administration  of 
—I  was  the  more  disconcert- 
fUl  abases  and  patent  fraads 
led  government  of  this  com- 
ropolis  of  the  United  States. 
Inland  you  find  the  manici- 
carried  to  perfection,  unper- 
,  effective.  In  Vermont  it 
rated  simplicity  and  honor ; 
urge  cities,  owing  to  a  larger 
feigners,  so  many  of  whom 
1  ignorant,  it  is  degraded, 
rally  ask,  Why  do  not  the 
intelligent  citizens  prodace 
ivhat  so  nearly  concerns  both 
.tion  and  their  welfare  t  Hy 
partly  through  indifference 
hrougfa  fear,  added  to  ntter 
th  in  the  practicability  of 
lere  is  a  timidity  native  to 
large  estate-holders  desire 
)  the  robber;  they  deem  It 
saccamb  than  oppose ;  they 
courage;  hence  the  social 
»  I  have  noted,  and  hence, 
iious  civic  pusillanimity, 
e  bane  of  conscientious  life 
a  that,  when  a  man  or  wom- 
it  and  bent  upon  duty,  the 
)  thereof  is  hampered  and 
me  by  the  state  of  society 
rcamstancea  of  the  people, 
airs  when  an  honest  man  is 
^ith  directors,  trustees,  or 
irate  representatives,  he  is 
svolted  by  anscrapuloas  do- 
uneful  neglect;  he  has  to 
hat  is  just  in  the  manage- 
hdraw  in  disgust  therefrom, 
man,  who  is  wise  enough  to 
holic  stimulants  and  games 
IBS  need  of  rare  moral  cour^ 
1.-7 


age,  or  is  forced  to  avoid  the  compan- 
ionship of  hia  reckless  comrades.  And^ 
worst  of  aU,  a  woman  with  a  sentiment 
of  family  obligation,  a  principle  of 
household  duty,  cannot  reg^ulate  the 
servants,  see  to  the  providing  of  the 
table,  the  order  and  pleasantness  of 
home-life,  without  a  vigilance,  a  sacri- 
fice of  time,  and  an  anxiety  which  takes 
the  bloom  from  her  cheek  and  plants  a 
wrinkle  on  her  brow.  The  lack  of  well- 
trained  and  contented  **  help,'' — as  the 
domestic  servants  are  ironically  called 
— ^the  great  expense  of  living,  and  the 
absence  of  that  machinery  which,  once 
set  up  with  judgment,  gees  on  so  regu- 
larly in  our  Old  World  domiciles— are 
among  the  causes  of  weariness  and  cara 
in  the  average  female  life  of  this  coun- 
try, in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  Europe,  where  leisure  and  re- 
pose are  easily  secured  by  competence 
and  tact. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  so  many  of  the 
best-bred  and  most  intelligent  Ameri- 
can girls  prefer  army  and  navy  officers 
or  diplomats  for  husbands  to  the  "  danc- 
ing men  "  they  meet  in  society,  usually 
vapid,  if  not  dissipated;  whereas  the 
education  for  the  army,  navy,  and  diplo- 
macy, or  the  culture  attained  by  the 
discipline  thereof,  where  there  is  a  par- 
ticle of  sense  or  character,  insures  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  manliness  and  knowl- 
edge, such  as  are  indispensable  to  a 
clever  and  refined  woman  in  a  life-com- 
panion. The  two  classes  I  pity  most 
here  are  the  very  old  and  the  very 
young;  the  former,  because  they  are 
shamefrdly  neglected,  and  the  latter, 
because  they  are  perverted.  You  see  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  snubbed 
by  Toung  America ;  a  venerable  wom- 
an unattended  to  in  a  comer,  while 
rude  and  complaisant  girls  push  to  the 
ftt>ut  rank ;  and  you  see  children,  who 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  fields  or  the 
nursery,  fashionably  arrayed  and  hold- 
ing levies,  or  dancing  the  Gkrman,  with 
all  the  extravagance  of  toilettes  and 
consciousness  of  manner,  that  distin- 
guish their  elders,  and  a  zest  infinitely 
more  solemn.  It  is  painful  to  see  age 
thus  unprivileged  and  xmhoiioi^^  voti^ 
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childhood  thus  profaned:  a  conserva- 
tive is,  in  vulgar  parlance,  an  old  fogy ;  a 
retired  worthy,  however  eminent,  is  a 
"fossil;"  precocity  in  manner,  mind, 
and  aspect,  is  encouraged ;  the  mature 
and  complete,  the  finished  and  the 
formed,  are  exceptional;  crudity  and 
pretension  are  in  the  ascendant. 

One  of  my  most  cherished  purposes, 
as  you  know,  was  to  utilize  my  studies 
as  a  publicist,  and  my  experience  as  a 
republican  philosopher,  through  the 
press  of  this  free  land.  In  this  design 
I  have  met  with  signal  discouragement. 
While  a  few  men,  who  have  thought- 
fully investigated  the  most  inmiinent 
problems  in  modem  political  and  social 
life,  have  listened  to  my  views  with  the 
most  sympathetic  attention,  and  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  facts 
of  the  past  which  I  have  so  long  labor- 
ed to  bring  forward  as  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  present — those  who  con- 
trol the  press  of  these  States,  by  virtue 
of  proprietorship,  avoid  all  but  imme- 
diate topics  of  public  interest,  declaring 
their  exclusive  discussion  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  vocation,  and 
failing  to  appreciate  both  historic  par- 
allels and  philosophic  comments.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  note  how  soon 
even  men  of  academic  culture  yield  to 
the  vulgar  standard  of  the  immediate, 
and  ignore  the  vast  inspiration  of  hu- 
manity and  truth  as  developed  in  the 
career  of  the  race  and  the  salient  facts 
of  historic  civilization.  Nor  is  this  all. 
With  few  exceptions,  i)opular  journal- 
ism and  speech  here  is  based  upon  the 
sensational  element  —  not  upon  senti- 
ment or  reflection.  It  is  diflScult  to  se- 
cure attention,  except  through  a  bizarre 
style  or  melodramatic  .  incident ;  the 
grotesque  forms  of  American  humor, 
seeking,  by  violation  of  orthography  or 
ingenious  slang,  to  catch  the  eye  of 
readers  or  the  ear  of  audiences,  indicate 
the  extremes  to  which  these  sensational 
experiments  are  carried.  Nothing  makes 
a  newspaper  sell  like  prurient  details  of 
crime,  audacious  personal  attacks,  or  ex- 
travagant inventions.  A  calm,  thought- 
discuasioD,  however  wise,  original, 
sincere,  gains  comparatively  little 


sympathy ;  a  profound  criticism,  a  forci- 
ble but  finished  essay,  an  individual, 
earnest,  and  graceful  utterance  of  the 
choicest  experience,  or  the  most  charac- 
teristic feeling,  seem  to  bo  lost  in  the 
noisy  material  atmosphere  of  life  in  Ame- 
rica. I  find  the  best  thinkers,  the  most 
loyal  students,  the  most  aspiring  and  ge- 
nial minds,  singularly  isolated.  I  have 
come  upon  them  accidentally,  not  in  what 
is  called  society;  I  have  marvelled  to 
perceive  how  little  they  are  known,  even 
to  familiar  acquaintances ;  for  there  is  no 
esprit  du  eorpi  in  letters  or  philosophy 
here ;  few  have  the  leisure  to  do  justice 
to  what  is  most  auspicious  in  their  fel- 
lows ;  few  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
intellectual  efibrts  or  idiosyncrasies  of . 
their  best  endowed  comrades;  each 
seems  bent  seemingly  on  personal  ob- 
jects ;  there  is  no  **  division  of  the 
records  of  the  mind ; "  people  are  too 
busy,  too  self-aBsorbed  to  sympathise 
with  what  is  highest  and  most  indi- 
vidual in  character ;  all  my  most  intelli- 
gent and,  I  may  say,  most  agreeable 
friends  complain  of  this  isolation.  It 
may  sometimes  strengthen,  but  it  moie 
frequently  narrows  and  chills.  A  sin- 
gular and  most  unpropitious  selfishness 
belongs  to  many  of  the  cleverest  men 
and  women  I  have  met  in  America ;  au- 
thorship and  art  seem  often  merce- 
nary or  egotistic,  instead  of  soulful  pur- 
suits; they  seem  to  divide  instead  of 
fhsing  society ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the 
fjGishionable  and  the  wealthy,  many  of 
them  pleasant,  and  charitable,  but  un- 
aspiring and  material;  on  the  other, 
poor  scholars,  professors,  liUerat&un — 
too  many  of  the  latter  Bohemians ;  and, 
although  these  two  classes  sometimes 
come  together,  it  is  usually  in  a  conven- 
tional way — without  any  real  sympathy 
or  disinterested  recognition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  negative 
defect  of  repudiating  the  caJm,  finished, 
and  considerate  discussion  of  vital  sub- 
jects or  esthetic  principles,  that  the 
American  press  and  current  literature 
disappoint  me;  the  abuses  of  journal- 
ism are  flagrant  I  have  been  disgust- 
ed, beyond  expression,  at  the  vulgarity 
of  its  tone  and  the  recklessness  of  its 
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During  my  brief  sojourn  I 
d  t\ie  most  infamous  charges 
nost  scurrilous  tirades  against 
:  irreproachable  and  eminent 
from  the  Chief  Magistrate  to 
Bt  litterateur  ;  and,  when  I  have 
L  at  the  apathy  exhibited,  I 
n  answered  by  a  shrug  or  a 
rhe  fact  is,  there  is  no  redress 

yile  abuses  but  resort  to  per- 
lence ;  the  law  of  libel  is  prac- 
nuUity,  so  expensive  is  the  pro- 
ancertain  the  result ;  an  elect- 
dary— one  of  the  most  fatal 
n  the  constitution  of  the  state 
ated  a  class  of  corrupt  judges, 
t  justice  in*  cases  of  slander,  is 
ifortunately,  there  is  not  a  suf- 
nal  organization  to  apply  sue- 
the  punishment  of  ostracism ; 
t  of  improvident,  irresponsible 
re  usually  employed  to  do  the 
rdism ;  so  that,  with  a  few  no- 
>tioiis,  the  press  here  is  venal 
{ar,  utterly  reckless,  and  the 
3t  of  average  intelligence,  but 
west  arts. 

rst  time  I  dined  out  in  New 
B  at  the  house  of  a  very  weal- 
en,  identified  with  fashionable 
The  dinner  was  luxurious,  and 
ng  thereat,  from  the  plate  and 

to  the  furniture  and  toilettes, 
I  enormous  means.  My  neigh- 
able  was  a  chatty,  elegantly 
young  man,  to  whom  I  had 
mally  presented  by  my  host 
rersation  turned  upon  invest- 
od  my  companion  seemed  fa- 
th  all  the  stocks  in  the  mar^ 

spoke  so  highly  of  the  pros- 
one,  that  I  accepted  his  invita- 
»11  at  his  office  the  next  day 
line  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
sre  given  me  in  vmting,  with 
38  of  the  board  of  directors, 
hich  I  recognized  several  before 
i  to  me  as  those  of  gentlemen 
y  and  position.  I  accordingly 
;  and  discovered,  a  few  weeks 
.t  the  representations  made  to 
t  false;  that  the  stock  was 
ly  and  that  the  so-called  "  Com- 
onsisting  of  half-a-dozen  per- 


sons, among  whom  my  adviser  was  one, 
had  pocketed  the  amount  advanced  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  had  been  de- 
luded by  the  fallacious  programme  and 
its  respectable  endorsement  Fraud 
may  be  practised  in  any  country ;  but 
here  the  swindler  was  encountered  in 
what  is  called  good  society ;  and  when 
I  complained  to  his  "  directors,"  they 
declared  they  had  allowed  their  names 
to  be  used  inadvertently,  and  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  insti- 
tuted a  suit,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict 

My  first  moming^s  walk  down  a  fash- 
ionable avenue  was  interrupted  by  a 
shout  and  sign  of  alarm  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  I  had  just  time 
to  rush  up  a  flight  of  steps  and  ensconce 
myself  in  a  friendly  doorway,  when  by 
ran  a  mad  ox,  and  gored  a  laborer  be- 
fore my  sickened  sight;  nor  was  he 
captured  until  he  had  carried  dismay 
and  destruction  for  two  miles  through 
the  heart  of  this  populous  city  I  This 
rabid  beast  had  escaped  from  a  drove 
waiting  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Such  occurrences  are  not  uncom- 
mon here,  and,  apparently,  make  little 
impression  and  induce  little  effort  for 
reform. 

The  municipal  magnates  levied  a  tax 
of  three  hundred  dollars  on  one  of  my 
friends,  resident  of  a  street  they  intend- 
ed to  re-pave.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  pavement  of  this  street  was  in 
excellent  order ;  I  could  see  no  reason 
for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  pro- 
posed. Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  an 
asphaltum  was  to  be  substituted  for  the 
stone-pavement  Going  around  among 
my  neighbors,  with  a  petition  against 
this  useless,  costly,  and  annoying  pro- 
ceeding, my  friend  found  that  every 
resident  of  the  street  agreed  with  us  in 
condemning  the  project.  Moreover,  we 
ascertained  from  the  contractor  that  he 
offered  to  do  the  job  for  two  dollars  the 
square  yard,  but  had  been  advised  to 
charge  /aurj  the  balance  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officials.  In  spite  of  the 
expressed  wishes  of  those  chiefly  inter- 
ested, in  spite  of  this  flagrant  swindle^ 
our  excellent  pavement  'n^^  \«nv  ''qc^\ 
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for  weeks  no  yehiclc  could  approach 
our  doors;  boiling  tar  and  heaps  of 
gravel  and  knots  of  laborers  made  the 
whole  thoroughfare  a  nuisance,  for 
which  each  victim,  whose  dwelling  bor- 
dered the  way,  had  to  pay  three  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  now  that  the  rubbish 
is  cleared  away,  the  composite  pave- 
ment laid,  and  the  street  open,  owing 
to  the  bad  quality,  the  unscientific 
preparation  of  the  asphaltum,  it  is  a 
mass  of  black  clinging  mud,  which, 
after  a  rain,  is  a  pitchy  morass,  and  in 
dry  weather  a  floating  atmosphere  of 
piUvcrized  dirt  and  tar.  The  newspa- 
pers call  it  a  i)oultice. 

The  universal  law  of  vicissitude 
finds  here  the  most  signal  illustration. 
Change  is  not  only  frequent,  but  rapid ; 
not  only  comparative,  but  absolute.  I 
came  back  to  this  city  last  autumn, 
after  three  months'  sojourn  at  the  sea- 
side, to  find  a  new  rector  in  the  church 
I  attend ;  a  new  ehe/m  the  journal  fur 
which  I  write;  my  favorite  domestic 
nook  for  a  leisure  evening,  the  abode 
of  intelligent  and  cordial  hospitality,  in 
the  process  of  demolition,  to  give  plfice 
to  a  block  of  stores ;  my  club  a  scene 
of  disorder,  on  account  of  repairs ;  my 
broker  a  bankrupt ;  my  belle  a  bride ; 
my  tailor,  doctor,  dentist,  and  laundress 
removed  "  up-town  "—every  body  and 
every  thing  I  had  become  famUiar  with 
and  attached  to  changed,  either  locally 
or  intrinsically ;  and  life,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  anew.  It  makes  a  head,  with  a 
large  organ  of  adhesiveness,  whirl  and 
ache  to  thus  perpetually  forego  the  ac- 
customed. 

I  experienced,  on  first  landing,  a  sen- 
sation, as  it  were,  of  this  precarious 
tenure.  Scarcely  had  the  exhilaration 
felt  on  entering  the  beautiful  harbor 
from  a  ten  days'  sojourn  on  the  *'  mel- 
ancholy waste ''  of  ocean  subsided,  when, 
as  we  drove  up  the  dock  and  through 
the  mud  and  squalor  ol  the  river-side, 
the  commonplace  style  ef  edifice,  and 
the  sight  of  temporary  and  unsubstan- 
tial architecture,  depret«ed  my  spirits ; 
then  the  innumerable-  and  glaring  ad- 
vertisements of  quack  medicines  on 
ererjr  curb-stone  and  pile  of  bricks  sug- 


g;;jsted  a  reckless,  experimental  habit— 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  careleM 
driving  of  vociferous  urchins  in  butcher- 
carts  or  express-wagons.  When  m 
emerged  into  Broadway,  the  throng,  the 
gilded  signs,  the  cheerAil  rush,  and 
curious  variety  of  faces  and  vehidea, 
raised  my  spirits  and  Quickened  my  ob- 
servation, while  a  walk  in  Fifth  avenue 
and  through  the  Central  Park,  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  and  the  weath- 
er beautiAil,  impressed  me  cheerily  with 
the  feeling  of  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive life. 

Despite  these  characteristic  features, 
however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  realize 
that  I  am  in  Amefica,  so  many  traits 
and  traces  of  Europe  are  visible.  The 
other  morning,  for  instance,  while  at  the 
pier,  waiting  to  see  a  friend  off  in  the 
French  steamer,  knots  of  sailors,  like 
those  we  see  at  Havre  and  Brest,  i^rere 
eating  soup  in  the  open  air,  and  huck- 
sters tempting  them  to  buy  bead-bas- 
kets and  pin-cushions  for  their  ^*  sweet- 
hearts and  wives ;  "  the  garb,  the  gab, 
the  odor  of  garlic,  the  figure  of  a  priest 
here  and  there,  the  very  hats  of  some 
of  the  passengers,  made  the  scene  like 
one  at  a  French  quay.  There  are  Qer* 
man  beer-gardens,  Italian  restaurantiy 
journals  in  all  the  European  languageSy 
tables  d'hote^  where  they  only  are  spo- 
ken ;  churches,  theatres,  clubs,  and  co- 
teries, distinctly  national  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  World. 

Do  not  rashly  infer  that  my  political 
principles  have  changed  because  of  theee 
critical  complaints.  No;  they  are  the 
same,  but  my  delight  in  them  is  chaa- 
tened.  I  feel  that  they  involve  self-sac- 
rifice, even  when  triumphant  democracy 
entails  duty,  and  that  of  a  nature  to  in- 
terfere with  private  taste  and  individual 
enjoyment.  Democracy,  my  friend,  is 
no  pastime,  but  a  peril.  Repablicaa 
institutions  demand  the  surrender  of 
much  that  is  pleasant  in  personal  life, 
and  include  responsibilities  so  graTe^ 
that  gayety  is  quelled  and  care  inango* 
rated—just  as  the  man  leaves  behind 
him,  in  quitting  his  father^s  roof  to 
assert  himself  in  the  world,  mud^  H  tbfb 
liberty  and  nurture  which  made  lifo 
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,  in  order  to  aseume  the  serioos 
of  independent  existence— ex- 
Ji  a  discipline,  noble  as  a  des- 
Bolemn  as  a  law  of  action, 
ihantment,  my  Mend,  does  not 
:y«  imply  renunciation ;  on  the 
,  tmth  is  often  ushered  in 
a  delusive  pursuit,  as  the  his- 
nentific  discovery  proves.  The 
we  regard  the  equalizing  pro- 
ig  on  in  the  world,  as  a  disci* 
d  a  destiny,  and  accept  it  as  a 
3  recognize  what  perhaps  is, 
,  the  practical  aim  and  end 
ianity — self-sacrifice,  humanity, 
ill  to  men,*'  in  place  of  self- 


hood. Thus  imbued  and  inspired,  the 
welfare  of  the  race  becomes  a  great  per- 
sonal interest ;  we  are  content  to  suflTer 
and  forego  for  the  advantage  of  our 
fellow-creatures ;  we  look  upon  life  not 
as  the  arena  of  private  iuocess,  but  of 
beneficent  codperation ;  aad,  instead  of 
complaining  of  privtttkiraBd  eocroach- 
ment,  learn  to  regtitf 'ISUbi  m  a  legiti- 
mate element  in  the  method  and  means 
whereby  the  mass  of  men,  so  long  con- 
denmed  to  ignorance,  want,  and  sordid 
labor,  are  to  be  raised  and  reared  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  harmonized  by  fellow- 
ship, freedom,  and  faith,  into  a  complete 
and  auspicious  development. 
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iBic  is  too  often  taftne  and  timid 
sptiou  of  contemporary  genius, 
t  is  without  hope ;  its  distrust, 

and  prolonged  acquaintance 
iiocrity  and  pretension,  consti- 

mental  habit,  and  it  is  with 
'  that  it  drops  its  patronizing 
1  ceases  its  frigid  comment. 
Harte's  stories  mean  so  much ; 
10  terse,  simple,  searching,  and 
dous;  they  present  the  most 
novel,  and  bold  situations  with 

conciseness  of  expression,  so 
ktness  and  force ;  they  take  jip 
1  the  subject  with  so  sure  a 
dramatic  fitness,  that  the  usual 
nd  the  common  tone  of  criti- 
»Te  them  is  priggish  and  insuf- 

>t  enough  to  say  of  them :  This 
work.  Something  fervid  and 
is  called  for.  We  must  say : 
.he  work  of  a  man  of  genius, 
ething  unforeseen ;  it  is  some- 
latural  and  actual,  so  profound 
nificance,  *so  moving  in  its  de- 
it,  that  you  must  glow  with 
ous  emotions  which  it  excites, 
ond  to  it  as  to  the  influences 
t,  and  as  when  heart  answereth 
in  the  actual  intercourse  of  liv- 
and  women. 


Just  as  we  were  all  saying  to  each 
other.  How  much  we  need  a  story-writer 
who  shall  treat  our  American  life  in  an 
artistic  form,  satisfying  to  the  most  ex- 
acting sense  of  the  highest  literary 
merit — just  as  we  were  deploring  that 
Irving,  and  Hawthorne,  and  Poe,  men 
of  another  generation,  who  were  retro- 
spective, and  not  on  a  level  with  the 
present  hour,  were  the  only  men  of  fine 
talent  among  our  story-writers — ^Francis 
Bret  Harte,  in  the  newest  and  remotest 
part  of  our  land,  gives  us  an  expres- 
sion of  its  early,  rude,  and  lawless  life, 
at  once  unexpected  and  potent,  and 
which  shames  our  distrust  of  the  genius 
of  our  race  in  its  new  home.  It  is  an 
expression  so  honest,  so  free  IVom  cant, 
so  exactly  corresponding  with  its  sub- 
ject, so  unsqueamish  and  hearty,  so 
manly,  that  it  is  to  be  accepted  like  a 
bit  of  nature.  His  stories  are  like  so 
many  convincing  facts;  they  need  no 
argument;  tbcy  lodge  themselves  in 
our  minds,  and  germinate  like  living 
things. 

We  are  struck  by  the  varied  powei 
which  he  exhibits,  and  the  diverse  emo 
tions  which  he  touehes,  in  such  narrow 
dramatic  limits.  Within  the  little  frame 
of  a  sketch  he  is  terse,  graphic,  vivid ; 
his  humor  and  pathos  are  irresistible; 
his  sentiment  delicate  and  true;  hi& 
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poetry  magical  and  suggestive ;  his  feel- 
iDg  of  out-of-door  life  coDStant  and  de- 
lightAiI.  His  use  of  the  minor  key  of 
nature,  as  a  contrast  to  tbe  soiled  and 
troubled  lives  of  his  men  and  women, 
if  comparable  to  the  accidental  influ- 
ences which  touch  and  soothe  an  un- 
happy man  when  his  attention  is  caught 
by  sunlight  in  wood-paths,  or  by  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  trees,  or  by  any 
of  the  silencing  and  flood- like  influ- 
ences that  sweep  over  us  when  we  are 
open  to  the  beautiful,  the  unnamable, 
and  mysterious. 

Bret  Barters  genius  is  not  unlike  Rem- 
brandt's, so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  art. 
Take  Higgles — Miggles  telling  her  story 
at  the  feet  of  the  paralytic  Jim — take 
tbe  description  of  his  old  face,  with  its 
solenm  eyes ;  take  the  alternate  gloom 
and  light  that  hides  or  illuminates  the 
group  in  Higgles'  cabin ;  and  then  con- 
sider the  gleam  and  grace  with  which 
the  portrait  of  that  racy  and  heroic  boy- 
woman  is  placed  before  you.  Does  it 
not  touch  your  sense  of  the  picturesque 
as,  and  is  it  not  unexpected,  and  start- 
ling, and  admirable,  like  a  sketch  by 
Rembrandt  ?  But  for  the  pathos,  but 
for  the  *^  tears  that  rise  in  the  heart  and 
gather  to  the  eyes,''  where  shall  we  find 
any  homely  art  to  be  compared  with 
that  ?  Beauty  in  painting  or  sculpture 
may  so  touch  a  man.  It  did  so  touch 
Heine,  at  the  feet  of  the  Venus  of  Hilo. 
It  may  be  pathetic  to  us,  as  in  Da  Vinci's 
wonderftd  heads.  But  no  great  plastic 
artist,  no  mere  pictorial  talent,  is  potent 
over  the  sources  of  our  tears,  as  is  the 
unheralded  story-writer  from  the  West- 
em  shores.  In  this  he  employs  a  means 
beyond  the  reach  of  Holbein  or  Hogarth. 
We  liken  Bret  Harte  to  Rembrandt, 
rather  than  to  Hogarth  or  to  Holbein — 
men  of  great  and  sincere  genius,  and 
therefore  having  an  equally  great  and 
sincere  trust  in  actual  life— because  of 
his  magic  touch,  his  certainty  and  sud- 
denness of  expression ;  his  perfect  trust 
in  hii  subject;  because  he  deals  with 
the  actual  in  its  widest  and  commonest 
aspects,  without  infecting  us  with  the 
dulneas  of  the  prosaic;  because  he  is 
formal,  never  trite ;  and  because 


— unlike  Hogarth — he  does  not  consider 
the  vicious,  the  unfortunate,  the  weak, 
so  as  to  "  put  up  the  keerds  on  a  chap 
from  the  start." 

He  makes  us  feel  our  kinship  with 
the  outcast;  he  draws  us  by  our  very 
hearts  towards  the  feeble  and  recklesa, 
and  by  a  certain  something— the  f^lt 
inexplicableness  of  the  difference  and 
yet  tbe  equality  of  men — forbids  us  to 
execrate  the  sinner  as  we  do  the  sin. 
One  may  say  of  him,  as  of  Rembrandt, 
that  he  sees  Christ  not  in  the  noble  and 
consecrated,  certainly  not  only  in  a  type 
hallowed  by  centuries  of  human  admi- 
ration; but  he  reveals  a  Saviour  and 
friend  in  the  forlorn,  in  the  despised,  in 
the  outcast. 

Will  the  reader  accuse  us  of  extrava* 
gance,  if  we  say  we  cannot  understand 
how  a  man  can  read  these  stories,  and 
not  believe  in  immortality  and  in  God  t 
They  touch  one  so  profoundly ;  they  ex- 
alt one's  sense  of  the  redemptive  spirit 
that  may  live  in  a  man,  and  they  make 
one  so  humble  I  They  hush  the  Phari- 
see and  the  materialist  who  lives  so 
comfortably  under  bis  white  shirt-front^ 
in  clean  linen,  under  immaculate  c<hi» 
ditiofis  of  self-righteousness.  We  com- 
pare Bret  Harte  to  tbe  greatest  name  in 
modem  art — Rembrandt — ^rather  thau 
to  Hogarth,  because  there  is  no  bru- 
tality, no  ccnsiire,  no  made-up  mind  for 
or  against  bis  subjects,  as  in  Hogarth. 
Rembrandt's  poetry,  his  honest  recep- 
tion of  his  subject--all  this  is  in  Bret 
Harte;  but  also  a  grace  unknown  to 
the  great  Flemish  master. 

Some  have  questioned  the  service  he 
has  done  our  poor  human  nature  in  its 
most  despised  forms,  and  some  have 
censured  him  for  not  adopting  the 
Hogarthian  method.  But  it  seems  to 
us  his  instinct  has  been  his  best  guide ; 
that  his  morality,  his  lesson  to  ua,  is  m 
superior  to  Hogarth's  gross  and  mate- 
rial one,  as  the  SermOn  on  the  Mount  is 
superior  to  the  prayer  of  the  Phari- 
see. 

"  Ifigglcs,"  "  Tennessee's  Partner,** 
and  <'  Stumpy,"  and  *'  Mother  Shipton  * 
^what  significance,  what  life  in  these  1 
— ^what  **  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches 
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qIs  '^  do  these  examples  suggest 
'  us  t  As  for  the  story  of  the 
f  Roaring  Camp,''  we  question 
is  any  short  story  in  English  at 
significant,  so  yariedly  expres- 
>eantifbl  in  its  management  of 
1  common  forms  of  life.  It  is 
aparable  story  of  the  redemp- 
I  wild  and.  yieioos  and  coarse 
it,  by  the  purest  and  loveliest 
and  influences  that  can  touch 
I  heart  "Luck,"  "Stumpy," 
;k  " — what   picturesque,    what 

what  humorous  expression  has 
*se  a  humanizing  possession  for- 
»Tir  literature  t 

larte  has  deepened  and  broad- 
*  literary  and  moral  sympathies ; 
rokcn  the  sway  of  the  artificial 
Tentional;  he  has  substituted 
es  for  idealities— but  actualities 
lifest  the  grandeur  of  self-sacri- 

beauty  of  love,  the  power  of 
d,  and  the  ascendancy  of  na- 
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tter  we  publish  elsewhere,  which 
1  to  come  from  a  foreigner,  who, 
t  to  this  country,  did  not  find  it 
bis  fancy  had  painted  it  before- 
severe  in  its  strictures  upon  the 
3  and  aspects  of  our  American 
His  castigations  are,  in  some 
doubtless  fully  deserved ;  but, 
they  are  or  not,  they  can  do  us 
rm.  If  they  are  just,  they  will 
to  correct  our  faults ;  while  if 
unjust,  they  will  of  themselves 
the  ground.  We  take  the  lib- 
vever,  to  point  out  a  very  com- 
>r  into  which  he  has  fallen,  along 
.ost  of  other  tourists  and  travel- 
>  have  undertaken  to  describe 
ners  and  customs.  It  is  that  of 
B^  to  the  political  constitution  of 
itry  a  great  many  social  efiects 
ore  the  result  of  an  altogether 
;  cause.  He  forgets  that  the 
is  a  new  country  as  well  as  a 
an  country,  and  that  many  of 
acteristics,  both  good  and  bad, 
it  of  its  newness,  rather  than  out 
epublicanism.  Our  civilization 
and  unformed,  not  because  the 


people  happen  to  be  politically  free,  but 
because  they  happen  to  be  young.  They 
are  yet  in  the  mere  outset  of  their  n»> 
tional  life — if  so  much  as  a  peculiar 
national  life  can  be  said  to  have  formed 
itself  within  our  borders.  •  The  migority 
of  them,  up  to  a  recent  period,  were  set- 
tlers and  emigrants  only,  who  have  been 
too  busy  in  clearing  the  fields  and  pre- 
paring their  habitations  to  have  cared 
for  their  development  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Every  day  throws   thousands 
of  new  settlers  upon  our  shores,  who 
come  with  all  the  ill  results  of  the  imper- 
fect socialism  of  Europe.    Every  day 
raises  into  positions  of  trust  and  in- 
fiuence  other  thousands  who  have  never 
had  the  means  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment.   What  we  have  done  for  our- 
selves, has  been  done  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hard  necessity,  and  seldom 
from  choice  and  free  will.     And  yet, 
such  as  it  is,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  much  in  it  of  which  we  may  reason- 
ably be  proud;  and  when  time  shall 
bring  us  leisure  to  indulge  our  tastes — 
when  our  outward  circumstances  shall 
permit  us  to  give  way  to  the  play-im- 
pulses which  are  the  sources  of  all  the 
finer  arts— we  may  hope  to  do  much 
more  than  we   have    yet  done,  on  a 
grander  scale  and  in  a  loftier  spirit. 
The  reduction  of  a  vast  continent  to 
human  uses,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  polity  which  accepts  all  the  races  of 
men,  and  lifts  them  out  of  their  bar- 
barism and   degradation  into  a  con- 
scious manhood,  are  achievements  that 
compensate  for  a  good  many  deficien- 
cies in  other  respects.  They  are  achieve- 
ments won,  no  doubt,  at  a  terrible  cost 
to  the  finer  sensibilities;  but  they  are 
achievements  worthy  of  the  sacrifice, 
because  they  have  placed  us,  or  are 
placing  us,  on  a  vantag&>ground  for  the 
ftiture,  which,  we  honestly  believe,  will 
enable  us  so  to  outrun  all  the  older  civ- 
ilizations, as,  in  Coleridge's  phrase,  "  to 
dwarf  them  by  distance."    By  our  msr 
terial  labors  we  have  opened  the  field 
on  an  unexampled  scale;  and  by  our 
political  struggles,  ending  in  the  war 
which  secured  the  universal  ri^UtA  ^t 
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human  nature,  we  baye  raised  up  the 
men ;  and  if  a  broader,  mightier,  nobler 
ciTi]ization  than  was  ever  yet  seen  does 
not  come  out  of  the  opportunity,  it  will 
be  because  God  has  turned  His  back 
upon  the  earth,  meaning  that  it  shall 
utterly  perisb. 

A  BCOT«HJIAM*S  TZSW. 

Mr.  Dayid  Macrae,  a  Scotchman,  who 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  this  country 
lately,  has  giYen  his  impressions  of  us 
in  two  lively  and  entertaining  volumes, 
which  he  calls  ^^The  Americans  at 
Home."  A  good  observer  and  impar- 
tial judge,  he  is  yet  very  friendly  and 
genial.  He  appears  to  have  travelled 
over  the  whole  country,  from  Canada  to 
New  Orleans,  not  in  the  beaten  routes 
only,  but  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
everywhere  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  his  heart  also  in  the  right  place. 
Some  mistakes  he  undoubtedly  makes, 
generalizations  from  particular  instan- 
ces, and  at  times  he  was  chaffed  by  the 
sly  dogs  with  curious  and  improbable 
stories ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  accounts 
are  faitiiful  as  well  as  instructive.  He 
does  not  agree  with  our  contributor  as 
to  the  character  of  the  American  girls. 
While  he  found  some  of  tbcm  fast  and 
some  of  them  too  dressy,  he  says  the 
greater  part  are  highly  cultivated,  in- 
telligent, gentle,  modest,  and  thoroughly 
domestic  As  to  their  personal  beauty, 
he  runs  into  rapture.  He  says :  **  Amer- 
ican women  are  just  as  gentle,  as  kind, 
as  agreeable,  as  affectionate,  and  as  lovely 
as  our  own.  Their  loveliness  is  of  a 
different  type — paler  and  more  ethereal. 
A  beautiful  Canadian  or  American  girl 
comes  nearer  the  popular  idea  of  an 
angel  than  any  being  I  ever  beheld  out 
of  dream-land.  Pale  features  of  exqui- 
site symmetry,  a  delicately  pure  com- 
plexion, eyes  radiant  with  intelligence, 
a  light,  graceful,  often  fragile  form — 
this  is  the  vision  of  loveliness  that  meets 
the  eye  in  almost  every  American  draw- 
ing-room. I  never  saw,  during  all  my 
life  before,  so  many  fairy  forms,  which 
it  would  have  surprised  me  less  to  see 
•hooting  out  wings  and  floating  up  into 
the  empyrean." 


Neither  does  he  think  our  children 
very  much  neglected,  though  they  are 
forward  and  premature.  His  chapter 
on  Young  America  opens  thus :  ^*  Now 
for  a  word  about  the  children.  The 
children ! — as  I  write  the  word,  how  the 
sunlight  seems  to  burst  around  me ! — 
how  many  sweet  voices  start  from  the 
silence  of  memory,  and  fill  the  air  with 
melody  and  laughter ! — ^how  many  bright 
and  beautiful  faces,  far,  far  away,  gather 
round  me  once  again  I  If  I  could  pic- 
ture forth  some  of  those  little  ones  with 
whom  the  happiest  of  all  my  happy 
hours  in  America  were  spent — if  I  coiUd 
reproduce  the  fun,  the  romping,  the 
'games  on  the  carpet,  the  hundred  little 
innocent  delights  we  shored  in  common 
— my  readers  would  see  that,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  about  American 
precocity,  the  children  there  are  chil- 
dren still — ^in  most  points  just  like  our 
own — the  joy  and  the  sunlight  of  every 
home." 

Mr.  Macrae  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
at  the  South,  where  he  saw  much  of  the 
freemen,  and  much  of  the  old  society ; 
and,  while  he  deplores  the  devastations 
of  the  war,  he  is  yet  hopeful  of  a  speedy 
recuperation,  and  a*  more  heartfelt  union 
than  ever  existed  before.  His  book,  in- 
deed, is  so  honest,  complete,  and  withal 
lively,  that  we  should  think  it  would 
bear  republication  here. 


THB  MUSKVM  Of  AKT. 


At  length  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  organized,  under  auspices  which  prom- 
ise it  all  the  success  that  the  most  en- 
thusiastic lovers  of  art  can  desire.  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  President,  enters  into  the 
work  with  characteristic  energy  and 
judgment;  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Blodgett,  Eensett,  Qoiv 
don,  Hoppin,  and  Rhinelander,  are  men 
whose  names  are  pledges  of  earnest  and 
judicious  work.  At  the  time  we  write, 
no  less  than  121  associates  have  been 
reported,  and  probably  the  remaining 
119  or  most  of  them  will  be  elected  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  money  and  the  men  are  ready, 
and  the  work,  wo  trust,  will  be  pros- 
ecuted with  an  unflagging  zeal.     Let 
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n  for  the  building  be  pre- 
once,  the  building  itself  be- 
iiegotiations  for  the  Tarioiis 
iona  that  are  to  be  comprised 
06,  opened.  The  able  report 
xuHre  Committee  shows  that 
these  collections  may  be  had 
incieas,  while  others,  no  doubt 
lown,  will  in  due  time  be  dia- 

ustees  haye  ratified  the  re- 
the  sub-committee,  and  will 
i  once  for  a  grand  Loan  Exhi- 
dch  will  probably  be  opened 
ring  of  1871,  in  a  fire-proof 
to  be  erected  for  this  special 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  ac^ 
d  on  a  thorough  and  compre- 
an,  which  will  secure  a  collec- 
ore  extensiye  and  of  a  much 
aracter  than  any  hitherto  at- 
a  this  country ;  and  many  of 
of  art  thus  collected  will  be 
later  transferred  to  the  perma- 
nm. 

I  the  pleasantest  days  —  or 
it  may  be — that  one  passes  in 
are  those  spent  at  the  South 
>n  Moseum,  which  is  organized 
;  on  the  plan  of  the  one  pro- 

this  city.  Its  resources  of 
a  and  amusement  are  almost 
ind  that  for  nearly  all  capaci- 

II  tastes.  Whaterer  mankind 
in  the  way  of  the  decoratire 
rts,  has  some  representatire  or 
ere  in  the  courts  or  cloisters, 
galleries  are  hung  with  many 
fit  characteristic  specimens  of 
t,  from  its  earliest  day  to  the 
me.  Cartoons,  caryings,  pot- 
lels,  marquetry,  mosaics,  and 
38,  alternate  with  statues  and 
f  so  that  the  eye  is  satiated 
atiful  objects,  until  the  feet 
carry  one  further  through  the 
dors.  New  York  has  nothing 
nd — nor,  indeed,  any  point  of 

to  render  it  a  desirable  resi- 

Btrangers  during  the  winter. 

the   casual  yisitors,    drawn 

y  the  galleries  and  theatres, 

>ned   by  the   hundred  thon- 
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A  friend  of  ours,  writing  a  critiqua 
of  a  great  French  thinker,  some  years 
ago,  suggested  that  **uniyersal  uialo- 
gy  "  would  yet  be  found  a  yery  prolific 
method  in  the  inyestigations  of  science. 
"  No  one,**  he  said,  *'  can  haye  studied 
nature  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness, 
without  haying  perceiyed  that  her  sys- 
tem is  one  of  ascending  repetitions; 
that  she  is  a  process  of  phenomenal 
yariation  implicated  in  a  permanent 
unity;  that  each  part  of  an  organic 
form  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  its 
whole ;  that  eyery  higher  organization, 
in  some  way,  carries  forward  with  it 
the  inferior  organization ;  or,  as  Qoethe 
expresses  it, 

Wie  AJlot  lich  ram  Oaxuen  wobt 
Elns  In  dem  Andern  wirkt  und  lebt.** 

What  was  thus  dimly  indicated,  Mr.  8. 
P.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  has  been  for 
many  years  endeayoring  to  realize.  In 
a  little  book  called  the  ^^  Primary  Sy- 
nopsis of  Uniyersology,"  intended  as  a 
popular  introduction  to  a  larger  work  in  . 
press,  he  claims  to  haye  discoyered  the 
law  of  unity,  or  rather  of  difierentia- 
tion,  in  the  uniyerse.  At  the  fixst 
glance,  it  seems  an  enormous  pretension 
— enormous  eyen  to  ludicrousness  and 
absurdity.  Yet,  in  the  sense  he  means, 
it  is  not  an  impossible  thing  to  do.  As 
the  two-dozen  letters  of  the  alphabet 
will  express  all  the  words  or  combina- 
tions of  words  that  the  English  intel- 
lect can  or  will  inyent ;  or  as  the  nine 
digits,  with  a  cipher,  can  be  made  to 
express  eyery  possible  complication  of 
the  infinite  series  of  numbers,  so  there 
may  be  a  formula  of  law  that  will  de- 
scribe eyery  conceiyable  chang^e  in  the 
forms  and  succcdsions  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  world.  Whether  Mr.  Andrews 
has  discovered  this  secret,  we  are  in- 
capable of  saying ;  neither  our  studies 
nor  our  time  enable  us  to  pursue  the 
subject  sufficiently  to  giye  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  of  it ;  indeed,  he  has  in- 
yolyed  his  explanations  in  such  a  fearful 
heap  of  technicalities  and  new  words 
(necessary,  perhaps),  that  we  haye  got 
but  a  yague  sort  of  notion  of  his  work- 
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ing-principles ;  but  we  have  been  im- 
presBed  by  his  exceeding  ingenuity,  his 
learning,  his  persererance,  and  his  quiet 
enthusiasm.  Many  of  his  distinctions 
and  correspondences  are  very  striking 
indeed,  and  they  who  are  fond  of  such 
inquiries  will  find  a  new  and  interesting, 
as  well  as  important,  field  of  research 
opened  to  their  minds. 


TRV  VmK-CKXTBT  MOB. 


At  a  recent  election  in  this  city,  nomi- 
nations  to  important  municipid  offices 
were  offered  to  several  distinguished  and 
worthy  citizens  under  auspices  which 
insured  their  election.  They  were,  in 
nearly  every  case,  declined.  But  had 
the  gentlemen  any  right  to  decline? 
Individually,  there  may  have  been  good 
reasons  for  their  conduct ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, a  withdrawal  from  the  active  du- 
ties of  political  life  is  a  grave  derelic- 
tion of  duty.  Mr.  Mulford,  in  his  book 
on  **  The  Nation  "  (which  we  hope  to 
review  at  length  some  time),  has  a 
striking  passage  on  this  sort  of  offence. 
'  Quoting  HegeFs  remark,  that  the  mob 
in  a  nation  is  the  force  which  acts  with- 
out or  apart  from  the  organization  of  the 
whole,  he  says  that  there  may  thus  be  "  an 
ignorant  or  a  learned  mob — a  mob  of 
men  of  fashion  or  men  of  science ;  but 
the  spirit  is  the  same,  and,  in  its  sever- 
ance from  the  organic  people,  the  same 
essential  vulgarity."  Caius  Marius,  who 
denounces  the  crowd  in  Rome  as  a  de- 
tached and  disorganized  rabble,  ex- 
claims, **  Go !  get  you  home,  you  frag- 
ments! and  those  who,  in  the  conceit 
of  culture,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  higher 
interests,  or  of  spiritual  endowments, 
withdraw  from  the  nonual  political  ac- 
tion of  the  nation,  are  obeying  the  im- 
pulses of  the  mob,  and  are  as  the  very 
fragments  for  which  the  Roman  patri- 
cian felt  such  unmeasured  scorn." 

■AUTVOKSB  IS   ■!•  WOBKSBOP. 

We  doubt  if  our  country  were  ever 
better  served  abroad  than  by  Haw- 
thorne, who  was  Consul  at  Liverpool, 
where  the  efllciency,  however,  was  not 
in  his  routine  and  business  perform- 
anoea,  bat  in  the  imprvasion  be  must 
have  made  as  to  the  kind  of  men  the 


Republic  sometimes  nourishes  and  em- 
ploys. His  incomparable  genius,  his 
high  and  pure  character,  and  his  mod- 
esty and  simplicity  of  manners,  must 
have  gone  far  to  correct  the  habitual 
conception  of  Englishmen  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  remote  and  not 
much-loved  relative  beyond  the  sea.  He 
has  done  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
correct  and  enlarge  our  notions  of  the 
sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  old  paternal 
home.  His  power  of  accurate  external, 
as  well  as  internal,  observation,  his  love 
of  nature,  his  keen  insight  into  the 
heart  of  life  of  all  sorts,  his  fidelity  to 
his  own  emotions,  and  the  clear,  lucid, 
charming  style  in  which  he  conveys 
what  his  eyes  have  seen,  rendeMis  work 
about  England  perhaps  the  best  we  have. 
The  *^  Passages  from  English  Note- 
Books,"  just  published  by  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co.,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  work,  or  rather  the  same  work  in 
undress,  where  we  have  the  impressiona 
he  received,  fresh  as  they  were  set  down 
at  the  time,  and  not  as  they  were  after- 
wards elaborated  for  criticism  and  the 
public.  They  are,  in  a  double  eenae^ 
therefore,  valuable — as  records  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  as  uncommon 
revelations  of  his  own  rare  and  weird 
spirit.  As  wc  read  his  pages,  we  get 
many  sudden  glimpses  of  the  mysteri- 
ous spiritual  Ial)oratory  in  which  the 
Twice-Told  Tales  and  Marble  Fawns 
were  wrought.  They  are,  also,  alas! 
the  best  that  we  are  likely  to  have,  as 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  the  editor,  intimates 
in  a  preface  that  no  biography  of  him 
is  ever  to  be  prepared  by  those  most 
competent  to  undertake  the  task.  She 
trusts  to  his  works,  and  to  the  *"  Notes  ** 
that  have  been  and  are  to  be  published, 
as  the  best  illustrations  of  what  he 
really  was.  3[eanwhile,  the  following 
analysis  of  his  temperament  (written  to 
dispel  the  ol^n-expressed  opinion  that 
he  was  gloomy  and  morbid)  will  show 
us  what  we  have  lost  by  this  decision. 
**He  had,*'  she  says,  "the  inevitable 
pensiveness  and  gravity  of  a  pefaoa 
who  possessed  what  a  friend  of  his  csll* 
ed  ^  the  awful  power  of  insight ; '  but 
his  mood  was  always  cheerful  and  equli 
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mind  peculiarly  healthAil,  and 
splendor  of  his  wit  and  hnmor 
light  of  his  home.  He  saw  too 
independent,  though  his  yiyid 
ies  and  shaping  imagination 
bde  him  sad  in  behalf  of  others, 
perceived  morbidness  whererer 
1,  instantly,  as  if  by  the  lUomi- 
f  his  own  steady  cheer ;  and  he 
plastic  power  of  putting  him- 
each  person^s  situation,  and  of 
from  every  point  of  view,  which 
fl  charity  most  comprehensive, 
is  cause  he  necessarily  attracted 
ces,  and  became  confessor  to 
nning  and  suffering  souls,  to 
le  gave  tender  sympathy  and 
lile  resigning  judgment  to  the 
mi  and  All- Wise." 


nx  TBXiAir  mpotTVKi. 


more  the  ill-advised  and  crimi- 
gns  of  the  Fenian  sect  have 
a  disastrous  end.  Some  lives 
3n  lost,  a  good  deal  of  money 
any  a  poor  fellow  seduced  from 
e  and  his  labor,  and  for  what  ? 
ate  Ireland  by  the  subjection  of 
i  Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiful 
I  blunder?  With  the  wrongs 
erings  of  Ireland  every  feeling 
npathizes ;  but  how  are  they  to 
seed  by  a  petty  and  desultory 
upon  innocent  British  Bubjects 
ousand  miles  away?  Are  the 
the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  the  English 
n  Canada,  responsible  for  the  mis- 
the  imperial  Government?  Can 
p  what  their  remote  rulers  have 
are  doing  ?  Even  suppose  these 
aids  successful :  would  they  res- 
jid  from  the  grasp  of  England? 
Die  conception  of  the  thing  is 
ast  degree  absurd,  and  it  is  to 
d  that  we  shall  hear  no  more 
abortive  and  miserable  riots  on 
tier. 


wnu  oomoMAT  opts. 


nd  crowns  the  work  emphati- 
the  case  of  Mr.  Bryant^s  trans- 
'  the  niad,  of  which  the  second 
part  is  before  ns.  It  has  been 
through,  firom  the  outset  to  the 
3D,  from  the  initial  invocation 


to  the  goddess,  who  is  supposed  to  in- 
spire poets,  to  the  pouring  out  of  the 
last  drop  of  the  red  wine  in  **  mighty 
Hector^s  burial-rite,"  with  the  same 
spirit  and  force  of  conception,  and  the 
same  exquisite  beauty  of  execution. 
Considering  that  the  poem  in  the  origi- 
nal embraces  twenty-four  books  of  more 
than  a  thousand  lines  each,  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  it  might  flag  to- 
wards the  end,  even  in  the  hands  of  a 
younger  man  than  Mr.  Bryant.  But  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  detect  anywhere 
any  signs  of  haste  or  carelessness,  or  of 
that  weariness  of  the  labor  which  is 
apt  to  grow  upon  all  of  us  when  we 
have  bent  our  minds  for  any  length  of 
time  upon  an  allotted  task.  Though 
Homer  himself  sometimes  nods,  we  do 
not  discover  that  his  translation  has 
caught  any  of  the  momentary  contagion. 
The  god  who  even  overcame  Jupiter,  in 
such  interesting  circumstances,  on  the 
heights  of  Ida,  has  failed  to  touch  the 
lids  of  our  poet  with  his  heavy  dews, 
and  he  sings  to  the  end  in  the  clear, 
lively,  beautiful  voice  with  which  he 
began.  His  success  is  marvellous— mar- 
vellous as  a  mere  feat  of  intellectual 
perseverance,  but  still  more  so  as  an 
instance  of  conscientious  fidelity  to  one^s 
own  love  of  excellence.  Nowhere  has 
Mr.  Bryant  allowed  himself  to  show  the 
great  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to  do. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this 
is  the  most  faithful  translation  of  Homer 
that  has  been  made  into  the  English, 
for  we  have  not  compared  it  with  the 
orig^al.  But  we  do  feel  free  to  say 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful. 
The  ocean-like  roll  of  the  old  Greek 
hexameter  is,  of  course,  lost  in  oar 
blank-verse ;  the  fresh,  naive,  fervid, 
cleaving  vigor  of  epithet  in  which  the 
old  bard  of  Hellas  is  the  master  even 
of  Shakespeare,  we  do  not  find  in  our 
more  worn  and  familiar  language ;  but 
whatever  was  graceful  in  him,  whatever 
was  delicate,  whatever  was  poetical,  sim- 
ple, lovely,  touching,  his  American  pupil 
has  given  us  in  the  new  tongue  with  an 
almost  equal  grace  and  charm.  Cliap- 
man  comes  nearer  to  the  Greek,  no 
doubt,  in  a  certain  ruggedness  oC  maar 
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ner;  but  then,  Chapman  is  often  too 
nigged;  Cowper  has  occasional  fine  lines 
and  fine  phrases,  marred  by  singularly 
domsy  and  stilted  inTendons ;  and  Pope, 
though  always  smooth  and  harmonious, 
is  as  rarely  faithftil  to  the  matter  as  he 
is  to  the  manner ;  whereas,  Mr.  Bryant, 
we  think,  is  uniformly  sustained,  uni- 
fonnly  simple  and  idiomatic,  and  uni- 
fbnnly  graceful  and  true.  Many  of  his 
lines  are  so  happily  expressed  and  turn- 
ed, that  they  print  themselves  at  once 
upon  the  memory;  and  the  narrative, 
though  not  so  rapid  and  strong  as  the 
original,  is  sufficiently  vivacious  to  carry 
the  reader  along  with  ever-growing  in- 
terest One  tires  easily  of  the  older 
translations,  but  we  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Bryant^s. 

THB  ODIOUS  OUCBlf  AMD  WHITB. 

We  visited,  not  long  since,  a  pretty 
little  village  in  a  neighboring  State, 
which,  in  its  local  position  and  circum- 
stances, reminded  us  very  much  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  England.  There 
was  the  same  broad  sweep  of  green 
fields,  the  same  graceful  windings  of  a 
river,  and  the  same  distant  glimpses  of 
blue  hills  rising  in  the  far  horizon — but 
the  houses?    Well,  the  most  of  them 


were  constructed  in  good  taste,  and 
were  pleasantly  set  in  their  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  architects,  the 
carpenters,  and  the  gardeners  had  done 
their  work  with  intelligence,  and  gene- 
rally with  tastej  but  the  painters,  alas  t 
seem  never  to  have  heard  of  any  har- 
monious tints  or  felicitous  blendings  and 
contrasts  of  coloring—- of  nothing,  in 
short,  but  an  odious  green  and  white. 
All  the  surfaces  were  a  blinding  white, 
and  all  the  blinds  and  shutters  a  fla- 
grant green, — ^nothing  more  harsh,  more 
repulsive,  more  crude,  more  utterly  at 
variance  with  every  dictate  of  good 
taste  than  the  green  and  white  bozee, 
which  pained  the  eye  to  look  at  in  the 
bright  summer  sun,  and  which  fllled 
the  heart  not  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  repose,  but  with  somewhat  of  un- 
easy indignation.  Why  should  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  of  rural  nooks  be 
stained  and  desecrated  by  these  glaring 
daubs  of  incongruous  color?  If  the 
owners  of  them  have  not  sufficient  cul 
ture  to  select  some  gentle  neutral  tint, 
some  tender  gray,  some  cool  brown, 
with  the  necessary  shadings  in  each 
case,  why  do  they  not  consult  a  profes 
sional  architect  of  competent  skill  and 
judgment  ? 


-■♦• 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


The  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture has  yet  to  be  written.  Among 
those  who  have  attempted  it  may  be 
mentioned  Craik,  whose  bulky  volumes 
are  intelligent  and  painstaking,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Morlcy,  of  whose  labors,  as  they 
are  still  incomplete,  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak;  whatever  his  merits,  however, 
brevity  is  not  among  the  number.  The 
better  known  hand-books  of  Chambers, 
Shaw,  and  others,  are  as  good  as  could 
be  expected,  in  view  of  the  popular  aim 
of  their  compilers.  Whether  any  single 
author  will  be  found  competent  to  such 
a  History  as  is  needed — a  History  which 
shall  at  once  instruct  the  general  reader 
and  satisfy  the  scholar — may  be  doubt- 
ed :  certain  it  is  that  he  has  not  yet  ap- 


peared. Thomas  Warton  had  many 
qualifications  for  the  work— more,  per- 
haps, than  were  united  in  any  writer  of 
his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Gray, 
who  once  contemplated  the  task— or  so 
much  of  it  as  was  covered  by  English 
Poetry — as  did  Pope  before  him.  Pope 
could  not  have  accomplished  it — in  the 
first  place,  because  he  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  his  predecessors,  but,  from  the 
limitation  of  his  talents  and  tastes,  en^ 
tirely  incapable  of  sympathizing  with 
them ;  in  the  second  place,  because  he 
was  without  that  exactness  of  mind 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  scholar. 
A  striking  proof  of  this  is  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  which  Bentley  would 
not  allow  to  be  Homer  at  all,  thougih 
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itted  that  it  was  ''  a  very  pretty 
and  how  little  he  knew  of  the 
poets,  anterior  to  Dryden  and 
is  seen  in  his  conyersations,  as 
i  by  8pence,  and  in  his  worth- 
ion  of  Shakespeare.  Gray  was 
enough  to  haye  written  any 
»r  which  mere  scholarship  was 
ed,  but  he  lacked  the  continu- 
yity  of  interest  essential  to  a 
1,  and,  in  particular,  the  breadth 
essential  to  the  historian  of 
Poetry.  Warton  possessed  these 
\  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  which 
ed  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and 
ring  instinct  of  a  poet.  It  was 
oetical  age  in  which  he  liyed, 
?as  not  its  greatest  poet;  but, 
I  he  went,  he  was  genuine.  If 
was  scanty,  its  ore  was  at  least 
le  grains  being  washed  from  the 
e-lands  of  Milton  and  Spenser, 
gs  considered,  it  was  fortunate 
iEime  that  Warton  undertook  to 
listory  of  English  Poetry,  and  it 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
inish  the  work.  Had  he  com- 
t  on  the  scale  he  commenced,  it 
iry  likely  that  the  ground  would 
en  broken  anew  by  others;  as 
lose  who  followed  him  haye 
ut  little  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
regard  to  the  period  he  illus- 
Later  researches  haye  enabled 
correct  some  of  his  errors,  and 
late  some  points  left  by  him  in 
y.  But  this  was  to  haye  been 
I;  for  whateyer  may  be  the 
endowments  of  an  early  or  a 
storian,  the  labors  of  the  last 
ways  to  be  the  bcRt.  But  what- 
imperfections,  Warton's  Butory 
ii4  Poetry  is  a  noble  monument 
anius  of  its  author,  and,  in  spite 
nfinished  character,  it  must  al- 
Il6  a  high  rank  among  works  of 
,  Upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
ipsed  since  it  was  first  publish- 
while  it  may  not  haye  passed 
as  many  editions  as  could  be 
its  authority  has  been  of  the 
wt  As  there  has  been  no  recent 
of  Warton — there  is  none,  in 
.t  is  easily  accessible  to  ayerage 


readers  of  literary  history,  the  early 
copies  being  both  ezpensiye  and  scarce 
— Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  A  Sons  haye 
published  a  cheap  edition,  in  one  yol- 
ume.  We  think  it  will  be  popular, 
partly  on  account  of  its  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  old  quarto 
editions ;  and  partly  because  there  are 
one  hundred  readers  whom  it  will  in- 
terest now  to  one  in  Warton^s  day. 
Early  English  Poetry  is  the  specialty  of 
the  period,  and  no  one  can  hope  to  be  a 
proficient  therein  who  is  not  familiar 
with  Warton^s  entertaining  gossip  about 
its  worthies. 

The  seyenteenth  century  is,  in 

many  respects,  one  of  the  most  notable 
periods  in  English  History,  being,  in 
politics,  an  epoch  of  principle  and  reyo- 
lution,  followed  by  an  epoch  of  interest 
and  corruption ;  and,  in  literature,  an 
epoch  of  brilliancy  and  decadence. 
There  rises,  at  its  mention,  the  pedantic 
James,  who  is  said  to  haye  trembled  at 
the  sight  of  a  sword,  and  who  could 
not  endure  the  whiff  of  a  fife— whose 
reign  is  stained  with  the  murder  of 
Oyerbury,  and  the  imprisonment  and 
execution  of  Raleigh ;  who  might  well 
make  Prince  Henry  wonder  how  his 
father  could  confine  such  a  lord  in  a 
cage ;  the  figure  of  Charles,  a  model  of 
the  exterior  of  royalty — gentle,  thought- 
ful, but  neither  strong  enough  nor  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  word ;  the  sturdy 
form  of  Cromwell,  who  sunmied  up  life 
as  the  double  duty  of  serying  God  and 
keeping  his  powder  dry ;  and  the  sec- 
ond Charles,  saturnine  and  witty,  fa- 
mous for  feeding  ducks  and  fondling 
poodles,  and  by  no  means  choice  in  his 
selection  of  mistresses, — 

**  Who  never  said  a  foollah  thisg, 
And  never  did  a  wIm  one.** 

But  more  familiar  than  these  shadows 
— royal  or  otherwise — are  the  immortal 
shapes  of  Milton,  Maryell,  and  Sydney ; 
the  courtly  Carew,  and  the  elegant 
Suckling,  poor,  ruined  Loyelace— sweet- 
est of  poets  and  faithfulest  of  Cayaliers, 
and  the  melancholy  Cowley,  and  his 
friend  Eyelyn.  We  loye  them  aU,  and 
Eyelyp  not  the  Icast^  althougjh  h^  ^a&^ 
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perhaps,  the  least,  if  we  regard  him  as 
a  man  of  letters.  But  the  greatest  man 
is  not  always  the  man  we  loye  most ; 
for  now  and  then  there  comes  one  who 
wins  our  sympathies  and  compels  our 
respect  by  virtue  of  certain  qualities 
inherent  in  him — which  qualities,  in 
Erelyn^s  case,  were  those  of  an  English 
gentleman.  He  liyed  a  long  and  active 
life,  much  of  which  was  spent  in  public 
employment;  and  it  redounds  to  his 
credit,  considering  the  time,  that  every 
part  of  it  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny. 
He  believed  in  a  monarchy,  but  not 
blindly,  since  he  not  only  lived  happily 
through  the  Revolution  by  which  it  was 
subverted,  but,  when  it  was  again  in  the 
ascendancy,  could  withstand  its  abuses 
of  power.  Men  of  all  parties  trusted 
him,  and  their  trust  was  not  misplaced. 
He  might  have  said  of  himself,  almost 
fix)m  the  beginning, — 

"  I  iim  become  a  name ; 
For  alwaya  roaming  with  a  hongry  heart 
Mneh  have  I  aeen  and  known ;  dties  of  men 
And  roannen,  dimalea,  oonodla,  goremmenti, 
Myielf  not  leasts  but  honored  of  them  all.'* 

And  he  should  be,  and  is,  honored  still 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  life 
and  its  work — a  small  class  of  readers, 
which  we  hope  to  see  increased  and 
which  is  likely  to  increase  in  this  coun- 
try through  his  Memoirs^  of  which 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  have  re- 
cently issued  a  new  edition — a  reprint 
of  the  original  one,  now  some  fifty  years 
old,  and  long  since  out  of  print.  It 
comprises  Evelyn's  **  Diary,"  from  1041 
to  1705-'6,  with  a  selection  from  his 
familiar  letters,  the  whole  forming  an 
entertaining  collection  of  seventeenth 
century  gossip.  YHiat  Pepys  was  in  Am 
way,  Evelyn  was  in  Am,  the  one  being 
the  most  amusing  of  lackeys,  the  other 
the  most  accomplished  of  gentlemen. 
We  accept  Pepys  as  we  would  a  Biee- 
nmij  who  is  **  up  "  in  the  novelties  of 
London — who  has  seen  Dryden's  last 
new  play,  and  talked  with  Charles'  last 
new  favorite ;  but  we  are  proud  of  the 
society  of  Evelyn,  which  is  sure  to  be 
that  of  oar  betters.  He  can  introduce 
^  to,  or  at  least  tell  us  about,  Cowley 
"  Waller.    Evelyn  met  Waller,  in  the 


course  of  his  travels,  at  Venice,  in 
March,  1646 :  "  Having  pack'd  up  my 
purchases  of  books,  pictures,  castes, 
treacle,  &c.  (the  making  and  extraordi- 
nary ceremonie  whereof  I  had  been 
curious  to  observe,  for  'tis  extremely 
pompous  and  worth  seeing)  I  departed 
from  Venice,  accompanied  with  Mr. 
Waller  (the  celebrated  Poet),  now  new- 
ly gotten  out  of  England,  after  the  Par- 
liament had  extreamely  worried  him 
for  attempting  to  put  in  execution  the 
Commission  of  Aray,  and  for  which  the 
rest  of  his  Collegues  were  hanged  by 
the  Bcbells."  A  day  or  two  later  they 
passed  the  Euganian  hills,  with  which 
Shelley  was  so  delighted.  ^^  The  wayes 
were  something  decpe,  the  whole  coon- 
try  fiat  and  even  as  a  bowling  greene. 
The  comon  fields  lie  square,  and  are  or- 
derly planted  with  fruite  trees  while  the 
vines  run  and  embrace  for  many  miles, 
with  delicious  streames  creeping  along 
the  ranges."  July  found  the  party  In 
France :  **  Sometimes  we  footed  it  thio^ 
pleasant  fields  and  meadows ;  sometimes 
we  shot  at  fowls  and  other  birds,  noth-* 
ing  came  amiss ;  sometimes  we  play'd 
at  cards,  whilst  others  sung  or  were 
composing  verses,  for  we  had  the  greate 
Poet  Mr.  Waller  in  our  companie,  and 
some  other  ingenious  persons  besidea.'' 
In  the  follovring  September,  **  Came  Mr. 
Waller  to  see  me  about  a  child  of  his 
which  the  Popish  midwife  had  bap- 
tis'd."  Evelyn  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  wished 
Cowley  to  write  an  Ode  in  its  honor, 
and  against  the  irreverent  wits  of  the 
day,  of  whom  Butler  was  the  most 
effective.  **  But  you  have  numbers  and 
charmes  that  can  bind  even  these  Spir- 
its of  Darknesse,  and  render  their  inr 
struments  obsequious;  and  we  know 
you  have  a  divine  Hyme  for  us;  the 
luster  of  the  Hoyal  Society  calls  for  an 
Ode  from  the  best  of  Poets  upon  the  no- 
blest Argument."  Cowley  complied  with 
the  request,  but  his  "divine  Hymne," 
while  it  contains  good  lines,  is  not 
among  his  best  works,  being  far  inferior 
to  the  noble  Ode  printed  as  the  condu- 
sion  of  his  essay  "Of  the  Garden,^ 
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was  appropriately  addressed  to 
hot  of  "  Sylya."  The  first  stanza 
18  a  charming  glimpse  of  Evelyn 
i  rural  surroundings : 

art  thou,  whom  God  docs  bless 
he  fall  choice  of  thine  own  happiness : 
happier  yet,  becaiue  thou*rt  blest 
1  prndenoe,  how  to  choose  the  best : 
u  and  gardens,  thou  hast  plao'd  aright 
iga,  which  thoa  well  dost  understand, 
)th,  dost  make  with  thy  laborious  hand) 
noble,  innocent  delight : 
thy  rirtuoos  wife,  where  thou  again  dost 
Deet 

pleasures  more  refined  and  sweet : 
fairest  garden  in  her  lookty 
in  her  mind  the  wittst  hookt. 
o  would  change  these  soft,  yet  solid  joys, 
onpty  shows,  and  senseless  noise ; 
all  what  rank  ambition  breeds, 
seem  such  beauteous  flowers,  and  are  such 
loiaonons  weeds  I " 

ndeed  ?  Not  Evelyn,  at  Wolton, 
vrley,  in  his  little  retreat  at  Chert- 
Lud  this  reference  to  the  pensive 
dst  close  our  extracts  from  Eve- 
iary ;  it  occurs  among  his  mem- 

for  1667:  "1  August  I  re- 
the  sad  news  of  Abraham  Cow- 
3ath,  that  incomparable  poet  and 
18  man,  my  yery  deare  friend,  and 
sately  deplored.  3.  Went  to  Mr. 
r»8  fonerall,  whose  corps  lay  at 
gford  House,  and  was  thence 
'd  to  Westminster  Abby  in  a 
with  6  horses  and  all  funeral  de- 
leere  an  hundred  coaches  of  no- 

and  persons  of  qualitie  follow- 
nong  these  all  the  witts  of  the 
diverB  bishops  and  clergymen. 
9  interred  next  Geofifry  Chaucer 
ire  to  Spenser.  A  goodly  monu- 
as  been  since  erected  to  his  mem- 


now  reads  Cowley  t    If  he  pleases  yet, 
ooral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
at  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 
ttn  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart.** 

There  comes  to  us  from  Australia 
lition  to  the  Colonial  Party  of 
d,  a  scanty  stock,  which  needs 
encouragement  than  it  receives, 
hich  will  one.  day,  no  doubt, 
•e  abundant.  Strictly  speaking, 
ore  should  be  judged  as  litera- 
ith  no  reference  to  extenuating 
itances,  either  as  regards  its  wri- 


ters or  the  places  and  seasons  in  which 
they  write ;  but,  as  we  violate  this  rule 
in  the  case  of  young  poets  generally, 
and  uneducated  poets  particularly,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  ca- 
priciously enforced  against  young  and 
comparatively  uneducated  communities. 
We  intend  no  disrespect  to  Australia  by 
this  remark,  which  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  our  own  Territories :  what 
we  mean  is,  that  excellence  of  the  high- 
est order  should  be  looked  for  only 
where  men  most  largely  congregate — ^the 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  to  which, 
as  they  are  there  most  in  demand,  and 
best  rewarded,  genius  and  talent  natu- 
rally gravitate.  When  the  New  Zea- 
lander  is  musing  over  the  ruins  of  Lon- 
don, Melbourne  will  have  taken  its 
place,  and  we  shall  then  expect  from  it, 
if  not  another  Shakespeare,  at  least  oth- 
er Tennysons,  Brownings,  and  Byrona. 
Till  their  laurels  shall  have  grown,  we 
must  be  content  with  wilder  chaplets, 
such  as  these  Leave$  from  AtutraUan 
Fareatiy  which  Mr.  Henry  Kendall  haa 
gatliered,  and  which  make  a  pleasant 
little  collection.  The  accomplishment 
of  verse  is  so  common  nowadays,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  when  a  new  writer 
thereof  appears  to  at  once  decide  wheth- 
er he  is  a  poet  or  a  versifier — in  other 
words,  whether  he  is  merely  an  imitator 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  whether,  be- 
hind all  his  imitations,  there  is  a  per- 
sonality which  may  be  called  his  own. 
There  is  imitation  enough  in  Mr.  Ken- 
dall— or,  to  put  it  less  offensively,  there 
is  evidence  enough  of  his  admiration 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Poe ;  but 
there  is  more  than  this,  we  think ;  there 
is  something  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall himself.  His  best  pieces  are  his 
simplest,  and  the  best  of  these  are  col- 
ored by  the  life  and  scenery  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  has  a  clear  perception  of 
what  is  most  characteristic  of  its  woods, 
wastes,  and  waters,  and  considerable  tal- 
ent for  natural  description:  when  he 
confines  himself  to  what  is  before  him, 
he  is  excellent ;  but  when  he  attempts 
to  be  imaginative  or  fanciful,  his  power 
deserts  hint  His  classical  pieces,  being 
more  ambitious,  are  less  happy.    Aa  & 
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sample  of  his  average  manner,  we  copy 
his  *'  Dedication : " 

•*  To  her,  who,  etft  with  me  ^  trying  days. 
Stood  in  the  pUoe  of  health,  and  power,  and 

praiae; 
Who,  when  I  thought  all  light  was  out,  became 
A  lamp  of  hope  that  pnt  my  feara  to  ihame ; 
Who  fitoed  for  lore's  aolo  aake  the  !)&  aastere 
That  waiti  upon  the  man  of  letters  here ; 
Who,  nnawarea,  her  deep  affection  showed. 
By  many  a  tonching  little  wifely  mode ; 
Whose  spirit  self-denying,  dear,  divine, 
Its  sorrows  hid,  so  it  might  lessen  mine,— 
To  her,  my  bright,  beet  friend,  I  dedicate 
'   This  book  of  soogs.    'Twill  help  to  eompensate 
'   For  much  neglect    The  act,  if  not  the  rhyme, 
Will  touch  her  heart,  and  lead  her  to  the  time 
Of  trials  past.    That  which  ii  moet  intense 
Within  these  leares  Is  of  her  Influence ; 
-   And  if  aught  here  ii  sweetened  with  a  tone 
;   Sincere,  like  loye,  it  came  of  love  alone.'* 

**  Of  the  making  of  many  books 

there  is  no  end,^'  said  the  Wise  Man, 
and,  in  our  critical  capacity,  we  arc 
painfully  reminded  of  the  fact  An- 
other, less  reputed  for  wisdom,  wished 
that  his  enemy  would  write  a  book — 
why,  is  not  stated,  we  belieye;  but 
whatever  his  motiye,  we  cannot  applaud 
it ;  for  of  books  already  written,  both 
by  our  enemies  and  our  friends,  there 
are  enough.  There  are  far  too  many 
such  books  as  Paris  hy  Sunlight  and 
Oadighty  the  joint  production  of  the 
National  Publishing  Company  and  Mr. 
James  D.  McCabe,  Jr.  We  transpose 
the  order,  usually  obseryed,  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for,  while  we  can  conceive  of 
certain  works  as  written  without  a  view 
to  publication,  there  are  others  to  which 
no  other  object  could  have  imparted 
eyen  the  semblance  of  vitality.  They 
are  manufactured,  in  the  lowest  sense 
of  the  word,  since  it  is  to  hands  alone 
we  owe  them.  They  imply  materials, 
as  fine  chairs  and  tables  imply  lumber ; 
but  the  lumber  once  gathered,  the  sup- 
ply answers  the  demand.  We  hope,  in 
these  cases,  that  it  exceeds  it,  or  will 
soon ;  for,  to  speak  frankly,  the  system 
which  DOW  obtains  of  publishing  by 
subscription  has  little  to  recommend  it 
any  way,  and  nothing  that  should  re- 
commend it  to  readers,  either  as  regards 
the  books  subscribed  for,  which  are 
generally  worthless,  or  as  regards  their 
prices,  which  are  always  exorbitant 
**  Trash  at  the  dearest  rate,^  describes 


these  productions,  and  the  class  who  are 
said  to  part  with  their  money  easily, 
their  average  purchasers.  Exceptions 
may  occasionally  occur,  but  the  rule 
holds  good,  especially  with  this  dreary 
mass  of  verbiage  about  ^'  the  mysteries 
and  miseries,  the  virtues  and.  the  vices, 
the  splendors  and  the  crimes  of  the  city 
of  Paris."  As  with  the  text  so  with  the 
illustrations,  though  the  French  origi- 
nals arc  often  very  spirited. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Marcy,  of  this  city,  is 

well  known  as  a  writer  outside  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  a  distinguish- 
ed member.  His  last  work,  entitled 
*'  L\fe  Duties^''''  is,  as  the  name  indicates, 
a  dissertation  on  the  practical  responsi- 
bilities of  men.  Treating  life  as  a  di- 
vine gift,  for  the  conduct  of  which  we 
are  under  obligation  to  the  Giver,  the 
author  presents  the  duties  of  our  every- 
day existence  in  a  style  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  mere  commonplace  and 
dry  '^  preaching,"  while  earnestly  appeal- 
ing to  the  conscience,  the  good  sense, 
and  the  experience  of  his  readers.  He 
depicts  the  evils  of  our  fashionable  fol- 
lies—of intemperate  habits,  of  undue 
love  of  money,  of  infanticide  in  all  its 
phases,  of  illicit  pleasures,  and  of  other 
violations  of  the  moral  and  natural  laws 
— with  the  skill,  the  insight,  and  the 
discreetness  of  a  man  of  the  world  who 
has  observed  much  and  thought  to  some 
purpose.  Moreover,  he  brings  into  use 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical 
consequences  of  fashionable  sins  and 
follies.  His  admonitions  have,  there- 
fore, the  practical  force  which  the  ad- 
vice of  a  skilful  physician  peculiarly 
has  on  the  minds  of  those  who  confide 
in  his  professional  knowledge.  His 
book  is  admirably  written ;  filled  with 
important  practical  advice,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  one  who  desires 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

— •  The  Men  toko  Advertise :  an  Ac- 
count of  Successful  Adventures,  together 
with  Hints  on  the  Method  of  Advertis- 
ing. (New  York :  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 
1870.)  A  solid  and  well-printed  royal 
octavo  volume  of  872  pages,  and  itself 
a  specimen  of  its  theme.  It  is  one 
sturdy   advertisement   of    advertising. 
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but  itself  can  be  its  paralleL  It 
consists  of  three  separate  works 
and  bound  as  one.  The  first  \s  a 
>f  biographical  sketches  of  ^  The 
Fho  Advertise"— L  c.,  naturally 
I,  of  those  who  advertise  with  G. 
rell  &  Co.,  unless  a  certain  num- 
sample  personages  be  excepted, 

for  their  lofty  example  in  the 

One  among  these  sketches,  how- 
iminds  us  of  the  procession  which 
ed  in  part  of  "  people  going  the 
way."  It  is  a  history  of  Mr.  A. 
wart,  and  shows  pretty  plainly 
e  did  not  advertise ;  he  financier- 
till,  his  is  a  good  name  to  have 
ost  any  list.  These  sketches  con- 
good  many  facts  and  dates  about 
2an  business  biography,  and  they 
course  (except  as  excepted),  soak- 
1  advertising  through  and  through 
:re  gospel  of  advertising.  There 
tie  didactic  chapters  and  scraps 
nd  there,  teaching — very  natu- 
gain — ^that,  of  this  gospel,  Messrs. 
Eiowell  &  C?o.  are  the  cheapest  and 
st  apostles.  The  record-part  is 
.mericaa  Newspaper  Kate-Book." 
is  not  a  list  of  the  advertising 
of  the  newspapers,  for  whom 
.  Rowell  are  advertising  agents, 
supposition  would  disgracefully 
ate  the  shrewdness  of  these  gen- 
.  It  consists  of  400  pages  of 
isements  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
ii  in  the  course  of  which  the  ad- 
sg  terms  of  each  arc  stated.  This 
.ely  neat  device  must  clear  a  hand- 
am  over  and  above  the  whole  cost 
book.  When  we  reflect  that  the 
3  itself  is  to  be  sold  for  the  sum 
\  dollars,  and  also  that,  in  the 
L  course  of  events,  some  of  the 
phical  sketches  are  pretty  ,/>»0- 
ributed,  we  are  moved  to  admi- 
It  is  an  advertisement  of  the 
ier*8  business,  not  in  that  form, 

the  form  of  advertisements  by 
atrons. 

third  part  is  a  well-arranged, 
ive,  and  convenient  "American 
aper  Directory,"  giving  the  names, 
f  issue,  circulation,  &c.,  of  a  good 
newBpapm  and  other  periodicals 


in  the  United  States  and  British  Amer- 
ica, and  is  a  laborious,  successful,  and 
useful  piece  of  catalog^uing. 

OTHER  ROOKS  RKCEIVED. 

**  TIU  Iliad  ^  Howur,"  trmnilated  Into  Eagllah 
Bluk-Terae  by  Wx.  Culum  fisTAKT.  R.  Sfo. 
cloth.    Fields,  Osgood  4i  Co. 

**P€magufrcm  the  KnglUk  NcU-Boott  pfNa- 
$Kani4l  liawthom4.'*  S  f  ol*.  ISmo.  cloth.  FWdi, 
Osgood*  Co. 

**  Quun  noHettf,  A  Li/k-Pietur*  y  tks  ITapti^ 
anicSnC*  A  IDitoricsl  NoreJ.  Sro.  cloth.  D. 
Appleton  fc  Co. 

"  IhiM  Seene$  and  JUari  8tudU§.'^  By  Oftioi 
AociLAB.  New  Edition.  ISmo.  cloth.  D.  A^ 
pleton  St  Co. 

**  The  Oag^d  lAotC*  A  Morel  by  CiABLOrn  M. 
YoMOB,  author  of  **Tho  Ileir  of  Bodclyflh.** 
ISma  cloth.    D.  Appleton  ds  Ca 

*•  JTanrUita  Tfmpls,  a  Loto  Story,**  by  the  Right 
Uon.  B.  DisEABLi.  Chcsp  Edition.  6vo.  paper. 
D.  Appleton  it  Co. 

"IfommMfi's  nutory  cif  Bomt.^  Trantlsted,  with 
the  •athoi'i  aanction,  and  additions  by  Rer.  W. 
P.  DiCKSOir,  D.  D.,  UnWersity  of  Glasgow.  New 
Edition,  4  toIs.  ISmo.  cloth.  Vol.  III.  C.  Scrlb- 
ner  di  Co. 

"JOoeutton;  IA«  Source  and  KUmenU  <^  Ut 
PowtrP  A  text-book  fbr  schools  and  colleges.  By 
Prof.  J.  H.  MclLTAiMB,  of  Princeton.  ISnOL 
cloth.    O  Scribner  ds  Co. 

*<  TTefufsrt  </  ArcMttetur^"  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Lbvbbbb.  (Illnstrated  Library 
of  Wonders.)    ISmo.  cluth.    C.  Scribner  dt  Co. 

*^LifHng  the  VeOT  IGoio,  cloth.  C.  Scribner  ^ 
Co. 

**iVem«."  By  Dabtb  Oabribl  RosaBTTi.  Anthoi's 
edition.    12mo,  cloth.    BoberUBroa. 


^Salmonla;  orDayo/Fl^FlMhingr  Withi 
aoconnt  of  the  hsbits  of  fishes  belonglog  to  the  fe- 
nos  Balmo.  By  Sin  Hcmpblrt  Datt,  Bert 
From  the  4th  London  edlUon.  12n)o,  oloth,  Ulu, 
Roberts  Bros 

*  OoneoiatloM  in  7\ranel;  or  the  Lau  Daj/e  nf  a 
PhUoeopher.**  By  Bib  Huxphby  Datt,  But 
Fnmi  the  6th  London  edition.  ISiao^  eloth,  HIju. 
Roberte  Bros. 

"Smperatition  A  Ibrce,  E^eaye  en  the  Wager  qfLmm, 
the  Wager  qf  BaUU^  the  Ordeal^  Tbrfure.  By 
HBarar  C.  Lba.  2d  edition  revised.  Itmo, 
eloth.    U.  a  Leik 

**A  D^eatUe  onthe  Chrtetian  Doctrine  {(f  Marrt' 
age,'^  By  Hvos  Datt  Etams,  LL.D.  With  e 
biogrsphleal  sketeh  of  the  aathor.  12mo,  cloth. 
Hurd  di  Honghtoo. 

*•  Only  a  OIH;  or  a  Fhyeieian  pr  the  SomL^  A 
Romance;  (h>mthe  German  of  Wllbelmlne  Too 
Hlllem«  by  Mis.  A.  L.  Wibtbb.  J.  B.  Lipplaeott 
ACo. 
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LrrERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


'^The  Annals  of  an   EyentAil 

Life,'*  by  Gkorge  Webbe  Dosent  (Hurst 
and  Blackett,  London),  is  praised  en- 
thnmastically  by  the  Quarterly  Beview, 
with  extracts  which  seem  to  justify  its 
fkror ;  and  ha?  rapidly  passed  through 
four  editions.  The  ^'  Emile  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  by  the  admirable  poet 
and  essayist,  M..  Alphonse  Esquiros 
(Paris,  Librairie  Internationale),  is  high- 
ly commended,  both  as  an  imaginatiye 
story  and  as  a  pleasing  picture  of  early 
education  in  England.  **  Sidney  Bel- 
lew,  a  Story,"  by  Francis  Francis  (Lon- 
don, Tinsley),  appears  to  haye  been  con- 
structed by  an  inexpert  writer,  but  con- 
tains spirited  and  instructiye  sketches 
of  manly  sport  in  Scotland,  eyidently 
fh>m  life.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  began 
a  new  story,  "  Sir  Anthony  Hotspur,"  in 
MacmiUarCB  Mdganne  fur  May,  but  a 
prophet  is  needed  to  say  whether  any 
incomplete  work  of  this  unequal  writer 
will  be  good  or  bad.  But  Mr.  Trollope 
is  no  longer  content  with  noyel- writing ; 
he  aspires  to  bo  known  as  a  scholar  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  classics,  and  the 
next  yolume  of  *^  Ancient  Classics  fur 
English  Readers"  (Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood &  Sons)  is  to  be  his  account  of 
Julius  Ceesar.  Garibaldi's  "  Rule  of  the 
Monk,"  so  seyerely  handled  by  the  crit- 
ics as  a  work  of  art,  seems  to  haye  suc- 
ceeded well  enough  to  encourage  the 
old  hero  to  try  his  hand  at  another 
noyel,  and  **  Cantoni,  the  Volunteer,"  is 
to  be  published  at  once.  On  the  whole, 
the  German  noyclists  seem  to  contribute 
more,  just  now,  to  the  world's  amuse- 
ment than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Julius  Rodenberg's  "Yon  Gottes  Gna- 
dcn,"  ("  By  God's  Grace,")  a  story  of 
Cromwell's  time,  is  thoroughly  good,  in 
manner  as  well  as  in  substance,  and, 
though  twice  as  long  as  an  ayerage 
English  noyel,  will  doubtless  be  trans- 
lated and  become  a  fayorite.  It  is  at 
a  remarkably  good  story  and  a 


true  picture  of  the  times  it  treats.  Gus- 
tay  Freitag's  Life  of  the  Baden  states- 
man, E[arl  Mathy,  has  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  a  romance,  though  it  is  accept- 
ed as  a  faithful  biography.  Daniel  yon 
Easzony,  a  Hungarian  dramatist  of  local 
celebrity,  publishes  a  German  noyel,  en- 
titled "  1872,  A  Romance  of  the  Fu- 
ture "  (Leipzig,  Pardubitz),  in  which  be 
shows  exactly  what  the  political  history 
of  Europe  is  to  be  for  the  next  three 
years,  and,  among  other  eycnts,  assures 
us  of  the  annexation  of  all  the  South 
German  States  to  Prussia,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Frank- 
fort as  "  Kaiser  Friedrich  VI." 

Karl  Ferdinand  Gutzkow  is  per- 
haps best  known  in  this  country  as  the 
author  of  such  tragedies  as  "  Uriel 
Acosta,"  or  of  such  strong  and  mor- 
ally loose  noyels  as  '^  Wally,"  written  in 
his  **  Werther  Period."  But  his  genius 
has  deepened  and  widened  with  the 
years,  and,  at  home,  a  new  work  from 
his  pen  is  an  eyent  of  uuiyersal  interest. 
He  has  recently  published  two  yolumes 
of  "Pictures  from  Life"  (** Lebensbil- 
dcr,"  Stuttgart,  1870),  containing  fiye 
sketches  and  noyels,  the  most  important 
of  which,  with  the  same  title  as  Spiel- 
hagen's  well-known  "Through  Night 
to  Light,"  is  a  story  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  England,  a  period  of  which 
the  author  has  made  a  special  and  suc- 
cessful study.  This  noyclette  is  now 
published  in  English,  also,  by  Tauch- 
nitz,  Leipsic,  in  his  "  Collection  of  Ger- 
man Authors;"  and  a  new  noyel  by 
Gutzkow,  **  The  Sons  of  Pestalozo,"  is 
also  announced  as  ready,  but  has  not 
yet  reached  New  York* 

That  Henri  Taine   is  a  great 

critic  and  a  great  teacher  of  critical 
principles,  no  reader  of  his  English 
Literature  or  of  his  Ideal  in  Art  will 
question.  But  we  must  rub  our  eyes 
clear,  really  to  belieye  that  these  two 
stout  octayo   yolumes   "De    llnteUi- 
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[Paris,  Hacbettc  et  Cie.)  are  his. 
mpt  at  a  complete  and  philo- 
psjchology  IS  bold  in  any  man, 
as  rash  in  one  who  has  giyen  so 
ars  to  art,  history,  and  general 
e.  Bnt  M.  Taine  looks  on  his 
tndies  as  the  ycstibole  to  this, 
nks  the  step  from  history  to 
»gy  is  but  that  from  the  par- 
3  the  general,  from  the  instance 
vw.  '*  The  historian  writes  the 
igy  of  the  molecnle  or  the  group, 
.t  he  does  for  the  past,  roman- 

dramatists  do  for  the  present, 
worked  fifteen  years  at  these 
psychologies;  I  now  attempt 
psychology .'^  And  this  he  calls 
>rk  to  which  he  has  given  the 
ought.''  M.  Taine's  previous 
tions  to  philosophy  were  acute 
isms,  but  did  not  suggest  the 

or  the  breadth  necessary  to 
It  independently  a  theory  of 
action.  We  have  but  read 
of  this  elaborate  trcatiso  to 
it  is  too  rhetorical  for  science ; 
)  author  believes  some  strange 
without  conclusive  proof;  and 
is  often  ready  to  mistake  an 

beautlM  illustration  for  an 
it;  but  his  pages  are  always 
d  usually  fresh,  vigorous,  sug- 
and  entertaining. 
!he  x>oetry  of  Tennyson  is  a  sore 
g^block  to  translators.  The  in- 
pression  much  of  it  makes  on 
inds,  tempts  strongly  to  the  rer 
on  of  it  in  another  language ; 
"  Hors  Tennysoniann,''  recent- 
»hed  by  a  few  English  scholars, 
I  they  give  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
some  striking  passages,  show, 
that  Greek  is  better  fitted  to  be 
lium  for  his  peculiar  style  of 
;  than  any  modem  tongue,  ex- 
.  own  strictly  Attic  English. 
*€  German,  French,  and  Italian 
ons  of  many  of  his  poema; 
the  German  ones  tolerable,  none 
others.  But  the  *'In  Memo- 
as  never  appeared  in  a  Gennan 
itQ  now,  that  a  translation,' un- 
itle  *'  Fieundes-Klage,''  by  Bob- 
ImfiUer-Duboe,  is  announced  by 


Grftning,  In  Hamburg.  But  until  we 
see  a  rendering  in  some  other  modem 
language  of  such  lines  as  these, 

"  Ili^rh  wiadom  bolda  mj  wisdom  loso, 
That  I,  who  look  with  tempcnto  ejM 
On  gloiiOQS  iimifflciaDcim, 
Set  light  by  narrower  pvrlieGtncn  **— 

we  shall  believe  them,  and  a  large  part 
of  tbe  ^  In  Memoriam,'*  to  be  the  ex* 
elusive  possession  of  our  mothcr-tong^e. 
*♦  The  Woman-Question  "  threat- 
ens to  set  the  world  by  the  cars.  Bat 
in  Europe  the  form  it  takes  is  certainly 
more  promising  than  here;  for,  apart 
from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  nearly  all 
the  agitators  there  regard  the  new  move- 
ment as  designed  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for 
'*the  industrial  emancipation  of  women,'* 
by  which  they  seem  to  mean  simply  a 
wider  range  of  employment  and  better 
wages  for  those  women  who  have  to 
support  themselves.  To  this  extent,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  economists  of  Europe 
have  taken  extreme  ground  for  reform, 
which  is  certainly  far  more  needed  in 
every  European  nation  than  it  is  here ; 
and  popular  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Rus- 
sia. But  nowhere  has  more  been  done 
to  convince  public  opinion  of  the  real 
necessity  for  improving  the  condition 
of  working-women,  than  in  Sweden, 
where  Frederika*  Bremer  opened  the  dis- 
cussion a  generation  ago,  and  her  dis- 
ciples, Rosalie  Olivecrona  and  Sophie 
Lejonhufrud,  keep  it  very  lively  now. 
But  their  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
Sorosis  and  the  Bewlutian,  Dclmoni- 
co's  lunches  and  woman's  rights  conven- 
tions are  alike  unknown  to  them.  Li- 
stead  of  all  this,  they  have  quietly  pub- 
lished a  journal,  devoted  to  instracting 
mothers  in  their  educational  duties,  and 
stimulating  the  zeal  of  women  and  ga]s 
for  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the 
arts  of  life ;  and  this  journal  they  have 
tried  to  bring  into  every  Swedish  house- 
hold, with  such  success  that  it  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  diculation  through  its  ten 
years  of  life,  and  is  now  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Scandinavian  publications. 
At  first  almost  alone  in  their  views,  the 
editors  have  been  gradually  JoisuedVsi  % 
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.strong  party  in  the  State,  until  now 
theirs  is  the  popular  side ;  the  Qoycm- 
ment  is  with  them;  largo  sums  haye 
been  spent  in  providing  schools  to  give 
as  good  an  education  to  girls  as  that 
open  to  boys ;  and  so  many  trades  and 
professions  are  opened,  or  opening,  to 
them,  that  Sweden  may  be  said  to  stand 
next  to  the  United  States  in  the  variety 
and  fineedom  it  griyes  to  female  labor. 
Printing,  book-binding,  photographing, 
engraving,  watch-making,  book-keep- 
ing, and  lithographing  are  among  the 
kinds  of  business  now  regularly  prac- 
tised by'  women  in  Sweden ;  many 
oflSces  of  state  have  been  declared  open 
to  both  sexes  indifferently,  and  the  two 
universities  bare  recently,  by  order  of 
the  Government,  made  their  courses  of 
medical  instruction  accessible  to  women 
on  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  to 
men.  The  new  German  WcmaC^  Adto- 
eate  (Der  JFVauaumwaUj  edited  by  Jenny 
Hirsch,  Berlin,  Otto  Lowcnstcin),  of 
which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
April,  is  devoted  to  the  same  cause — 
of  improving  the  position  of  women 
by  improving  women  themselves — and 
is  remarkably  silent  on  political  ques- 
tions. But  Mr.  Mill  has  just  stirred  up 
the  London  meeting  of  his  **  Women^s 
Suffrage  Society"  to  believe  that  the 
danger  of  government  here  is  not  from 
tyranny,  but  from  indolence,  and  that 
public  life  needs  women  to  give  it  pur- 
pose and  energy.  At  Turin,  Signora 
Giulia  Molino-ColomMni  has  found  en- 
couragement enough  in  her  special  work 
of  reforming  and  extending  the  educa- 
tion of  women  to  lead  her  to  prepare  a 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition,  in 
three  volumes,  of  her  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject C*  Sulla  Educazione  della  Donna  ^'), 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
works  the  present  agitation  has  evoked. 
^-^  Napoleon  in.  has  met  with  a 
now  rebuke  from  the  Pope.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  long  since  purchased  a 
conuderable  part  of  the  Aventine  Hill, 
on  which  the  palaces  of  the  Cnsars 
formerly  stood,  and  has  been  digging  it 
out,  making  important  discoveries  every 
month.  During  the  last  year  the  great 
portico  of  the  palace  of  Tiberius  has 


been  exposed,  and  adjoining  it  lies  Do- 
mitian^s  palace ;  but  just  here  Napole- 
on's purchase  ends.  He  had  recently 
negotiated  for  the  next  property,  and 
the  deed  was  ready,  when  the  Pope  in- 
terfered to  forbid  ^e  sale,  and  is  about 
to  moke  all  excavations  impossible,  by 
building  a  new  church  on  the  ground  as 
it  now  lies.  Rome  has  nearly  four  hun- 
dred churches  already,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  more;  but  the  contrast  be- 
tween French  energy  and  science  in  an- 
tiquarian researches,  and  the  poor  old 
Pope's  pretense  of  excavations  close 
by,  with  a  superannuated  invalid  or  two 
shovelling  away  indefinitely,  is  too  strik- 
ing to  be  permitted ;  and  then,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Church  has  not  shown  seal 
enough  in  these  days  of  *^  infallibility." 

The  exhibition  of   the   Royal 

Academy  was  opened  in  London  at  the 
end  of  April,  and,  with  it,  all  the  throng 
of  minor  galleries  that  regularly  sur- 
round it  as  satellites.  Among  names  fa- 
miliar to  Americans,  Sir  Edward  Land- 
Bcer,  Mr.  Daniel  Maclise,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Mr.  T.  Faed,  and  Mr.  Elmore,  are  said  to 
be  fairly  represented.  But  Mr.  Mi llais,  in 
a  number  of  striking  works — said  to  be 
the  best  he  has  ever  painted — seems  to 
attract  more  attention  than  any  other 
English  artist ;  while  M.  G6r6me,  with 
his  **  Jerusalem,''  and  still  more  with  his 
**  Death  of  Marshal  Ney,"  quite  bears 
ofif  the  honors  of  the  exhibition,  al- 
though M.  Alma-Tadcnui  also  contri- 
butes to  it.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  not 
represented  here,  but  has  two  landscapes 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Paint- 
ezB  in  water-colors,  which  are  said  to 
present  wonderful  and  entirely  new  ef- 
fects of  light.  The  opening  of  the 
Academy  was  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Maclise,  one  of  its  most 
eminent  members,  who  had,  indeed,  de- 
clined both  its  presidency  and  the  hon- 
or of  knighthood  from  the  Crown.  The 
Paris  '*  salon  ^  is  this  year  quite  desert- 
ed by  many  of  the  first  French  artists, 
such  as  Meissonier  and  G6r6mc ;  and  a 
picture  by  R^gnault  is  the  centre  of  at- 
trsctioD,  representing  Salome,  just  after 
the  dance  which  bought  John  the  Bap- 
tist's head. 
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Dr.  H.  C.  Bastlan  has  not  yet 
led  bis  promised  work  on  the 
of  Life,  which  will  contain  all 
'ormation  yet  collected  on  the 
question  whether  organisms  are 
ontaneously  produced  out  of  in- 
matter.  But  he  foreshadows,  in 
to  the  London  Timea,  Iiis  own 
int  on  the  question,  by  reporting 
artling  experiments  lately  made 
self  and  Dr.  Fran^land.  They 
d  some  solutions  containing  or- 
natter,  and  hermetically  sealed 
L  vessels  containing  no  air  what- 
hey  then  submitted  them  to  a 
leat,  above  800°  Fahrenheit,  for 
>urs,  in  order  to  destroy  any 
vhich  might  be  supposed  to  be 
;  yet,  after  a  few  weeks,  under 
le  conditions,  living  organisms, 
)f  them  of  kinds  wholly  un- 
before,  were  found  in  the  solu- 
A  full  account  of  these  cxperi- 
ind  of  the  precautions  taken  in 

>  prevent  error,  is  promised  to 
^al  Society. 

The  study  of  "mental  time," 
lal  equation,"  **the  speed  of 
Te-fluid,"  or  "the  velocity  of 
t,*^  is  fascinating  to.  many  inqui- 
ict  an  observer  watch  for  a  ball 
ind  himself  try  to  drop  another 
same  instant ;  it  will  take  tims 
impression  on  his  eye  to  reach 
d,  for  the  perception  to  set  the 
action,  and  for  the  volition  to 
b  muscles,  and  the  question  is, 
uch  time?  Ingenious  methods 
iry  have  been  devised,  and  some 
results  obtained,  which  are  sum- 

>  by  Mr.  M,  Foster  in  J^ature. 
tancc,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
%  the  volition  goes  Arom  the  will 
luscle  at  the  rate  of  about  nine- 
feet  a  second ;  but  in  a  man,  at 

le  sixth  faster.  Sensations  ap- 
travel  to  the  brain  at  greater 
lut  this  is  not  quite  certain ;  on 
'age,  the  whole  "  mental  time  " 
I  to  receive  an  impression  by  the 
id  give  a  voluntary  signal  of  it^ 
one  sixth  of  a  second ;  but  by 
zh^  one  seventh  of  a  second  is 
t    But  if  the  mind  has  to  dis- 


criminate between  two  signals,  more 
than  a  seventh  of  a  second  additional  is 
necessary. 

There  is  much  zeal  shown  by 

British  astronomers  in  preparing  to  ob- 
serve the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  next  De- 
cember, which  will  bo  total  on  a  line 
running  from  Odemira  in  Portugal, 
through  Cadiz,  and  a  little  north  of 
Gibraltar,  to  Syracuse  and  Mount  Etna 
in  Sicily.  It  is  proposed  to  send  out  at 
least  two  expeditions,  one  of  them  to 
Gibraltar,  supplied  with  a  full  appara- 
tus of  telescopes,  stereoscopes,  &c.,  and 
with  not  less  than  twenty  skilled  ol>- 
servers  in  each,  and  to  make  the  "  co- 
rona," which  has  been  seen  around  the 
sun  in  former  eclipses,  and  is  still  a  mys- 
tery, the  principal  object  of  attack. 
The  astronomer  of  the  Spectator^  how- 
ever, regards  this  problem  as  solved, 
and  predicts  that  the  observation  will 
establish  his  view,  thsrt  the  corona  and 
the  zodiacal  light  alike  are  produced  by 
innumerable  meteors  revolving  around 
the  sun,  forming,  perhaps,  myriads  of 
streams,  each  moving  in  a  long  ellipse, 
like  that  ascribed  to  the  meteors  of  our 
August  and  November  showers. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  new 

essays  ('*  Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection,"  London,  Mac- 
millan)  are  charming,  and  though  less 
of  their  contents  is  new  than  was  ex- 
pected, we  have  read  every  page  of 
them  with  deep  interest.  Their  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  author's  refusal 
to  admit  that  "  natural  selection  "  will 
account  for  all  the  changes  necessary  to 
produce  man  from  lower  forms  of  life. 
He  holds  that  mental  modifications 
largely  take  the  place  of  physical  ones 
in  man,  and  that  his  social  nature  leads 
to  cooperation,  by  which  the  strength 
of  each  helps  all ;  so  that  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest "  ceases  to  be  the  control- 
ling physical  law  of  life,  and  natural 
selection  is  held  in  check.  In  his  opin- 
ion, therefore,  the  development  of  man 
must  have  been  carrie<l  on  under  some 
other  laws  as  yet  unsuspected. 

The  recent  famous  sale  of  the 

Demidoff  collection  of  pictures  has  been 
followed  by  a  sale  of  the  same  PrbiCQi'% 
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Df  curiosities  and  antiqaitics, 

a  the  furious  rivalry  of  pur- 

iias  made  folly-prices  more  sur- 

than  those  of  the  Dutch  portraits. 

)udlcy,  for  example,  bought  an 

jletc  set  of  Sevres  porcelain,  each 

containing  a  bird  in  medallion, 

a  Turkish-blue  ground,  for  855,000 

i — a  little  more  than  four  hundred 

rs  in  gold  for  each  piece— although 

painting  is  said  to  be  in  rather  bad 

.■,  and  is  certainly  not  of  the  best 

,  having  been  made  in  Louis  XV/s 

iC.    A  pair  of  secretaries  in  elaborate 

hl-work,  in  an  intricate  and  inelegant 

/le,  brought  111,000  francs,  and  small- 

'  articles  prices  proportionately  high. 

Two    new  volumes  of  poetry 

lave  appeared  in  London  within  a  fort- 
aight,  to  which  the  critics  pay  more 
than  common  respect  —  **  Poems,  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti"  (P.  S.  Ellis), 
anil  "  Poems,  by  Charles  Kent "  (Tuck- 
er). Most  of  Mr.  Ecnt^s  volume  lia<l 
been  published  before,  but  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  Mr.  Rossett^s  is  new.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  cither ;  but  the  extracts  in 
critical  journals  show  merit  in  both. 
These  poets  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  reaction  against  the  long- 
dominant  iDflucnce  of  Tennyson — ^the 
reaction  which  Swinburne  and  Morris 
liave  already  carried  so  far ;  their  effect 
is  always  to  say,  with  simplicity  and 
directness,  what  they  mean  to  express ; 
while  Tennyson  is  forever  suggesting 
many  things  which  he  does  not  say.  It 
is  this  endless  suggestiveness  which 
makes  the  Laureatc^s  verses  infinitely 
dear  to  minds  which,  by  habit  and  tem- 
per, brood  and  linger  upon  them ;  and 
repulsive  to  so  many,  who  feel  that  the 
true  way  of  poetry  is  the  direct  and 
narrow  way  to  the  heart,  on  which  all 
that  is  artificial  is  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  literature  that  the 
reaction  grows  sharper  every  day,  and 
that  3rr.  Tcnnyson^s  influence,  for  the 
time,  is  on  the  wane,  though  his  name 
IB  still  the  first  among  living  British 
writers,  and  its  immortality  assured. 

>—  Mdlle.  Valentine  de  Cessiat,  a 
niece  of  Lamartine,  has  undertaken  to 
collect  and  edit  Ills  letters  and  unpub- 


lished manuscripts.  She  requests  all 
persons  who  have  any  of  them,  to  lend 
them  to  her  for  this  purpose.  Like  Cice- 
ro, of  whom  he  was  in  so  many  respects 
a  copy  in  little,  Lamartine  was  too  vain 
and  too  vacillating  for  lasting  success 
in  public  affairs ;  but  like  him,  too,  he 
had  brilliant  talents,  high  culture,  and 
most  amiable  traits  in  social  life,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  his  private  correspondence.  The 
publication  of  parts  of  this  will  con- 
tribute more  to  his  fame  than  all  that 
he  has  himself  given  to  the  world  since 
the  ^  Ilistory  of  the  Girondists." 

On  December  17, 1770,  Beethoven 

was  bom  at  Bonn,  and  the  whole  Gk^r- 
man  nation  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
celebration  of  his  centennial  festival,  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  when  every  pro- 
duction ho  has  left  will  be  heard  again 
ft'om  Strasburg  to  Warsaw.  Hermann 
8chmid*s  drama,  '^  Beethoven,"  which 
was  presented  in  Vienna  last  winter,  is 
going  the  rounds  of  the  German  thea- 
tres with  general  enthusiasm,  and  new 
interest  is  felt  in  every  reminiscence  of 
the  great  meister^s  life  that  books  can 
Aimish.  The  festival  in  December  will 
be  observed  in  every  town  in  Germany. 

The  four  hundredth  birthday  of 

Albert  DOrcr  will  be  celebrated  on  May 
21,  1871.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  to- 
gether in  Nuremberg  every  known  work 
of  his  at  that  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  kind  consent  and  aid  of  those 
who  own  his  productions  is  expected ; 
but  where  they  cannot  be  moved,  it  is 
proposed  to  collect  copies,  and  espe- 
cially photographs  of  them,  so  that  the 
festival  shall  offer  as  complete  a  re- 
presentation as  can  ever  be  seen  of  DCl- 
rer*B  productive  powers.  The  ragged 
old  Socrates  of  art  is  the  fashion  now, 
and  the  two  rival  lives  of  him  publish- 
ed last  year  have  greatly  stimulated 
curiosity  to  understand  his  great  gen- 
ius ;  so  that  Nuremberg  will  doubtless 
be  a  centre  of  attraction  for  travelling 
Americans  next  Spring. 

The  profound  interest  felt  bj 

the  people  of  Germany  in  the  scicntifl 
inquiries  of  the  day,  is  best  shown  \ 
the  great  success  of  the  scries  publish^ 
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iritz,  Berlin,  entitled  "  Collec- 
Scientific  Lectures"  (^^Samm-* 
^issenscliaftliclier  Yortruge  '^), 
IS  now  reached  its  ninety-sizili 
a  discussion  by  the  great  phy- 
id  anthropologist,  Rudolf  Yir- 
*  ^*  Skulls  of  Men  and  Apes." 
es  fisir  exceeds,  in  scientific  yalae, 
ig  ever  attempted  before,  for 
reading,  in  any  language.  It 
ided  contributions  from  many 
oremost  scientific  men  of  Eu- 
I  upon  almost  every  subject  in 
le  range  of  the  sciences,  capa- 
>eing  made  intelligible  to  the 
reader.  For  instance,  "The^ 
vernment  of  London,"  "The 
f  Feeling  and  Will,"  "Alco- 
'he  Historical  Growth  of  Free 
*•  The  Origin  and  Genealogy  of 
an  Race,"  and  "  The  Value  of 

7  in  Agriculture,"  are  some  of 
ects  treated  in  the  numbers 
ippen  to  lie  before  us  now,  and 
!m  are  handled  with  ftill  know- 
l  marked  ability — many  of  them 
ly  and  telling  style.    Another, 

Gladal  Epoch  of  the  Earth," 
mdcr  Braun,  has  just  appeared, 
been  welcomed  very  widely  as 
complete  and  intelligible  sum- 
made  of  the  proofs  that  there 
I  an  epoch,  and  an  interesting 
f  the  formation  and  nature  of 
Of  course,  the  author  does 
'  on  the  yague  theories  now  so 
cussed,  as  to  the  astronomical  or 
deal  causes  of  the  earth^s  great 
•at  confines  himself  to  accepted 
here  are  indications  that  the 
passion  which   has   already 
he   x)eoplo    of  Germany,  and 
now  breaking  out  in  France, 
mderful  sale  of  the  "  Wonder- 
the  three  last  years  shows,  will 
md  to  England  and  America. 
[err  Max  Wirth,  Director  of 

8  Statistical  Bureau  in  Berne, 
in  example  to  similar  offioen 
ktions,  by  compiling,  with  the 

9  of  leading  statesmen  and 
tts  throughout  the  republic,  a 
statistical  and  descriptive  ao- 
Switzerland.    It  is  thoroughly 


classified,  and  as  complete  in  all  depart- 
moDts — ^political,  industrial,  geographi- 
cal, and  economical — as  it  could  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  bulk ;  and  was  so 
eagerly  welcomed  at  home,  that  the 
whole  edition  printed  was  taken  up 
there  immediately,  before  any  copies 
could  be  exported.  It  will,  of  coursp, 
be  confirmed  hereafter,  and  will  )>e  a 
standard  work  of  its  kind  and  date. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  just 

published  a  census  of  the  population, 
showing  that,  in  Belgium,  2,041,781 
people  speak  only  French,  2,406,401 
speak  only  Flemish,  while  808,561  speak 
both.  It  seems  strange  that  so  few 
should  learn  two  languages,  both  In 
constant  use  about  them ;  but  the  par- 
tisans of  each  tongue  are  accuse<l,  by 
the  friends  of  the  other,  of  denying  all 
knowledge  of  the  latter  out  of  pride. 
Of  course,  both  languages  are  badly 
corrupted.  The  Flemish  VolkdHad  of 
Brussels  gives  the  following  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  French  spoken  by  some  of 
the  people  of  that  city :  *'  C'cdt  moi 
parlez  fhtnz^  et  me  promencz  a  la  verte 
allcz.  Lo  flamand  et  troz  bas."  This 
is  encouraging  to  those  who  want  to 
make  French  not  only  fashionable,  but 
universal. 

The  vexed   question,    whether 

crime  ought  ever  to  be  punished  with 
death  by  law,  has  never  been  discussed 
with  a  more  conscientious  effort  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it  than  of  late  in  the 
North  German  Parliament.  After  any 
number  of  speeches  and  pamphlets,  it 
was  decided,  in  May,  that  the  death- 
penalty  should  bo  retained  for  delibe- 
rate murder  only.  The  delegates,  and 
others,  are  now  collecting  and  publish- 
ing what  they  have  found  to  say  on  the 
subject;  but  the  arguments  are  very 
similar  to  those  already  familiar  to  our 
debating  societies  here. 

Count  Bismarck  seems  likely  to 

be  the  subject  of  as  many  books  as 
Napoleon  nL  himself;  although  the 
Prussian  statesman  has  only  become  a 
prominent  historical  problem  since  1866, 
when  the  literature  of  the  coup  d'etat 
already  formed  a  library.  The  two  men 
are  often  compared ;  but  li\&  bvltcsrae^. 
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enemies  do  not  express  the  same  per- 
sonal hatred  and  contempt  for  him  wlSich 
the  reds  of  Paris  feel  towards  Napoleon. 
This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  German 
phlegm,  which  disapproyes  systems, 
whore  the  passion  of  a  Frenchman  de- 
tests their  author.  The  last  work  on 
Bismarck,  however,  is  by  a  Frenchman^ 
M.  J.  Yilbort,  and  the  German  critics 
generally  declare  that  he  shows  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  national 
life  and  politics  which  would  be  credit- 
able in  a  native,  and  is  unprecedented 
in  a  foreigner. 

A  farmer  in  Savoy  the  other  day 

plowed  up  a  bronze  statue,  which  was 
sent  to  Geneva.  It  proved  to  be  a  Bac- 
chus, of  the  best  period  of  chissio  art. 
The  figure  is  nine  inches  high,  and  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Faun  and  the  Nar- 
cissus of  Pompeii. 

Anton  VoUert  has  completed,  in 

six  volumes,  the  collection  of  the  most 
interesting  criminal  histories  of  all  coun- 
tries (*' Criminalgeschichten,"  Leipzig, 
Brockhaus),  which  he  began  three  years 
ago.  The  cases  rendered  have  been  se- 
lected with  great  care,  and  all  the  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  upon 
each  of  them  has  been  condensed  with 
great  industry,  and  with  some  spirit 
and  taste.  All  the  world  finds  a  cer- 
tain fascination  in  such  tales,  and  it  is 
certainly  more  wholesome  to  read  true 
ones,  than  the  utterly  false  inventions 
of  most  of  the  novelists  who  deal  largely 
in  crime.  Yollert^s  book  will  well  bear 
studying  by  fiction-writers,  and  much 
of  it  is  as  strange  as  their  wildest  fan- 
cies. 
* 

The  German  theatre  is  active 

and  productive  this  year.  A  new  tra- 
gedy, by  Finkenstein,  '^  The  Last  of  the 
Tarquins,"  has  had  a  great  success  in 
Brcslau.  Arthur  Mailer  has  been  em- 
ployed to  translate  the  "Electra"  of 
Sophocles  and  the  "  Cid  "  of  Comeille, 
and  to  adapt  them  for  the  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich.  Spielhagen,  whose  noveb 
have  lately  sprung  into  fame  in  America 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  has  just  finished 
a  new  drama,  "Hans  und  Grete,"  or 
"  Jack  and  Peg,**  made  out  of  his  novel 
of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  re- 


presented with  great  success  in  Ham- 
burg.   Mendelssohn^s  *^  St.  Paul "  has 
been  turned  into  an  opera  at  D&ssel- 
dorf.    But  the  great  musical  question 
of  the  day  is,  whether  Wagner's  ^'Meis- 
tersinger  "  is  or  is  not  a  great  success. 
It  has  been  heard  in  Vienna  and  several 
smaller  cities,  and,  more  recently,  with 
great  scenic  splendor,  at  Berlin.    Opin- 
ions are  violently  at  issue.    Some  of 
the  classicists  actually  hiss  it  as  worth- 
less; and  General  Count  von  Moltke, 
when  the  second  act  closed,  was  heard 
to  remark,  "  It  is  sometimes  as  bad  as 
this  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  bat 
then,  we  can  demand  the  close  of  the 
debate  there  I  *'    On  the  other  side  are 
the  musical  pre-Raphaclitea,  who  hail 
it  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  great- 
est revival  of  the  art  the  world  has  yet 
seen.    It  is  rumored  that  Wagner  is  to 
be  invited  to  Berlin,  as  Court  Musical 
Director.    In  Paris,  the  stage  is  mainly 
given  up  to  the  ballet,  of  which  even 
Don  Quixote  is  made  the  burden,  the 
rueful  knight  fighting  his  windmills  and 
tossing  in  his  blanket,  to  music  by  Da- 
grato,  and  to  fiimsy  operas,  one  of  them 
founded  on,  or  at  least  named  for,  Gar 
rissa  Harlowe.     But  at  the  Gymnaae, 
Victorien  Sardou's  new  drama,  "Fer- 
nande,"  has  succeeded  brilliantly — hx 
beyond  any  of  his  former  works ;  though 
rather  because  of  its  loose  moral  tone^ 
apparently,  than  of  its  artistic  merits — 
and  has  called  up  reminiscences  of  ft 
few  years  ago,  when  Sardou  was  a  poor 
adventurer  in  a  bare  garret,  who  needed 
a  vivid  imagination  to  describe  a  good 
dinner.    He  is  now  rich  and  popalar, 
and  is  this  year  the  fashion.    A  favorite 
way  of  working  with  him  has  been  to 
"  get  up  "  stirring  and  even  tragic  scenes 
in  real  life,  especially  with  his  mistresseSi 
of  whom  he  has  had  a  long  series,  in 
order  to  dramatize  them  for  the  pablic ; 
and  these  '^  original  ideas,"  he  confesses, 
have  sometimes   practically  cost    him 
dear.    At  the  ^'  Nouveautcs,"  a  comedy 
by  the  Countess  de  Chabrillon,  called 
*U*Am6ricaines,"  and  representing  the 
crooked  course  of  love  between  a  Yan- 
kee beauty  and  a  French  marqoisi  st> 
tracts  some  attention. 
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ICATA  led  the  way  far  up  the  hill- 
»  a  grassy  hollow,  surrounded  on 
(idea  by  loxoriant  dilo  and  tutui 

A  little  stream  of  water  ran 
brightly  from  the  hillside  at  the 
f  the  wood ;  before  us  and  far 
through  the  opening  in  the  for- 
>eared  the  clear  and  tender  blue 
K»an.  The  storm  had  now  quite 
over,  and  the  far-extending  sc- 
18  undisturbed ;  but  a  multitude 
i  cloud-shadows  followed  each 
»Ter  its  surface,  casting  into  a 
tary  shade  the  white  lateen  sails 
»es  that  were  now  putting  to  sea 
)r  allowing  them  to  shine  with 
tary  splendor  in  the  unsteady 
t.^  We  had  reached  a  great  ele- 
aboye  the  sea ;  and  the  horizon 
to  stand  up  at  our  own  Icyel,  a 
of  blue  ocean  that  reached  to  the 
d  seemed  to  blend  with  the  at- 
ire  itself.  Fleecy  cumulus  clouds 
)d  88  if  resting  upon  the  remoter 

and  the  nearer  islands,  with 
ientral  lagoons  of  mirror-like 
;heir  plumed  belts  of  palm  and 
it  trees,  and  their  white  fringe 
ing  suif,  seemed  to  float  not  less 


lightly  upon  the  quiet  sea;  while  the 
faint  outlines  of  the  most  distant  land 
were  spread  like  Alms  of  delicate  tint 
upon  the  airy  distance.  How  can  I  ex< 
press  the  beauty  of  that  placid  realm 
of  blue  !  We  paused  long,  gazing,  hand 
in  hand — gazing  into  that  refiilgent 
domain  of  color  and  mysterioua  dia- 
tance. 

Waimata  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  How  I  wish  we  were  there  I "  said 
she,  pointing  to  one  of  the  remotest  of 
the  islands. 
,•  "  Would  you  leave  Fiji  ?  "  I  asked.  ] 

"  Not  for  any  one  but  you.'' 

"Dearest,  I  wouM  gladly  take  you 
thither ;  but  how  shall  wo  escape  ?"  re- 
turned L  i 

"  Ah,  ycrt ;  how  shall  we  escape  ?  My 
father  would  kill  us  if  we  should  be 
captured  in  our  flight.  Perhaps  we  can 
go  to  that  near  island,"  said  she,  point- 
ing to  a  l)eautiful  atoU  that  lay  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  leeward.  > 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  answered.  "  The 
matani  (trade-wind)  would  soon  bring 
the  war-canoes  of  the  king  after  us." 

Waimata  mused  a  moment.  At  last 
she  said :  t 
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**I  can  tell  you  T^here  we  can  go  safe- 
ly." 

**  Where  is  it,  mata-manu  (bird-eyed 
one)  ?  " 

«*  To  the  Enchanted  Island." 

''But  where  does  the  Enchanted  Is- 
land lie  ?  " 

"  We  can  hardly  see  it,"  returned  she, 
indicating  the  remotest  land  in  the 
southern  horizon.  ''  It  is  far  from  here. 
But  it  is  whore  lovers  go." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I.  "  I  have 
long  wanted  to  know  wlicre  the  Lover's 
Land  could  l)e  found." 

Then  Waimata  sang  to  mc,  "without 
other  answer,  the  following  verses — 
which  I  have  divested  as  far  as  y^ossiblCi 
in  translutinpr,  of  the  Fijian  idiom, 
though  I  have  accurately  preserved 
their  rhythm : 

WAIMATA'S    £OXG. 

Dxxp  in  the  bosom  of  the  wcntcni  ocenn, 
Patted  by  long  leagues  of  swooping  billows. 
Far  from  any  sight  or  dream  of  mainland. 
Lies  my  dear  inland,  my  Enchanted  Island. 

Thither,  when  sweet  honrs  like  this  unloosed, 
Restless  flies  my  fancy,  llVe  the  longgi ;  * 
Land  of  palm  and  coral,  hind  of  summer, 
LoTor*s  land,  and  not  a  land  of  sorrow. 

There  the  surf  on  hollow  reofo  frIcWM  fire-like, 
Benewing  aye  its  brillinnce  and  white  splendor, 
Bursting  with  the  impntienoi*  of  the  ocenn, 
Yet  never  bearing  any  mun  to  danger. 

I  hear  Its  mighty  brcsikers  thunder  shoreward, 
Sounding  tl>e  restless  tnle  of  trampling  surges ; 
I  see  the  rushing,  P])Iendid,  bunlit  billows. 
Followed  and  wreathed  with  piuon-tintcd  vapors; 

Ocmmed  from  base  to  cro5t  with  shii.ing  bubble^ 
Alive  and  radiant,  robilefs,  gloh<  Ui*,  n  ighty, 
How  they  storm  the  riiint  l»euch,  burvt  in  fienxy, 
And  dash  upon  the  green  groM  of  the  margin ! 

Those  bright  waves  bring  never  auglit  I  ut  pleas- 
ure; 
By  that  sweet  and  azure  sea  no  sorrow, 
Pain,  or  death,  is  wrought  on  loyal  lovcis ; 
Haste  we  hence  to  that  Enchanted  leland  I 

She  ceased  her  pweet  impro^'isation  ; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  drew 
my  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  caressed 
it. 

•  "  My  white  rose,"  said  she,  "  tliey  will 
kill  you  if  you  do  not  follow  their  cus- 
toms. It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  live  here 
after  to-day." 

"Dear  Waimata,"  answered  I,  "do 

*  Man-of-war  hawk. 


not  fear  that  I  cannot  manage  them 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  reach  this  is* 
land  you  tell  me  of  ?  " 

'^  It  u  really  such  nn  island,"  she  re- 
turned quickly,  replying,  woman-like 
rather  to  my  thought  than  to  my  words 
"  My  cousins  Olona  and  Pupuli  have 
been  there." 

"  And  who  lives  there  ? " 

*'  Only  lovers." 

"  And  how  arc  other  people  kept  from 
finding  their  way  to  this  place  ?  " 

**  Kaiii-nui  (the  god  of  lovers)  directa 
their  canoes  elsewhere.  None  but  real 
lovers  can  possibly  It  am  the  way  to  the 
island." 

"  And  what  do  thov  do  there  ?  " 

"All  that  Nani-nui  teaches.  They 
love." 

"  But  do  we  not  love  cacli  other  al- 
ready ? " 

"  It  is  true.  But  there  we  should  do 
nothing  else  but  love." 

"  Then  we  should  starve,"  returned  T. 
"  It  is  better  to  stay  here  and  be  well 
fed," — rather  petulantly ;  for  sometimes 
it  makes  men  peevish  to  have  love  made 
to  them ;  and  I  was  a  lad  of  tliat  per- 
verse sort.  Yet  I  did  not  speak  in  mere 
moodincs<».  The  events  of  the  morning 
had  wrought  so  powerfully  up<m  me, 
that  my  very  nature  seenied  to  have 
suffered  under  their  dark  influence.  I 
even  felt  a  desire  to  leave  this  sweet 
scene  and  company,  and  to  return  to  the 
revelling  below. 

AVaimata  instantly  j^erceivcd  the 
change  in  my  tone.  S!:e  cried  <»ut  with 
terror, 

"  Ah  I  do  not  say  so.  If  you  stay  ob 
this  island,  you  will  become  like  the 
uganfja  viaoll  (native  men),  and  do  like 
them.  But  they  will  take  me  away 
from  you,  and  make  me  marry  Pohaka 
(the  i.bsent  chieftain)  when  he  rctUTDS 
from  his  vovajje." 

Even  while  she  spoke  I  was  startled 
by  a  sound  that  seemed  premonitory  of 
all  that  she  feared.  The  long  blast  of  a 
conch-shell  rang  out  faintly  from  the 
valley  below.  We  listened,  motionleso. 
It  WHS  repeated ;  Imt  we  made  no  an- 
swer, lioping  that  we  might  escape  dis- 
covery.   But  our  track  had  been  tmccd 
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grass;  we  were  followed;  and 
sonorous  voice  from  a  nearer 
allcd  our  names  distinctly,  and 
*  To  the  high-priest !  Return 
ately  I " 

us  not  go,"  said  Waimata.  "  We 
e  terrible  things." 
will  hide  ourselves,"  I  answered. 
I  spoke,  we  heard,  at  the  same 
the  sound  of  heavy  steps  that 
ihed  our  retreat. 

aata  trembled.  Why  were  we 
I  and  abruptly  recalled  in  this 
?  No  jealous  notice  had  been 
eretofore  of  our  association  ;  we 
irer  avoided  being  seen  in  each 
company,  and  were  accustomed 
ler  alone  with  as  much  freedom 
and  Virginia  in  their  lonely  is- 
Was  this  an  ominous  summons  ? 
:new  that  we  could  not  now,  if 
lid,  conce&l  ourselves ;  and  we 
lot  pause.  We  rose  reluctantly 
e  soft  grass,  and  turned  our  steps 
le  hillside ;  and  shortly  we  met, 
ascended  the  flowery  path  in 
:)f  us,  the  herald  with  his  conch- 

itivUi  (Hurry)  !  "  said  he  ;  and 

"The  cooking  of  the  men  is 

done.    The  high-priest  enjoins 

I  appear  at  the  feast,  and  bring 
^hter  with  you.  He  has  released 
iming  to  Waimata,  "  from  the 

s  a  relief  to  find  that  there  was 
arent    anger  in  the    summons. 

I I  regret  that  they  obliged  me 
ar  at  the  banquet.  At  the  least, 
:a  and  I  must  look  on  during  its 
3.  Should  we  be  compelled  to 
it? 

etraced  our  steps  together,  silent, 
iving  Eden,  though  each  with  a 
t  reason.  To  her,  the  return 
longer  than  the  ascent  of  the 
in;  to  me,  the  reverse  was  the 

e  entered  the  place  of  the  oven?, 
aid  blew  a  powerful  blast  upon 
ch-shell,  and  then  cried  out, 
lold  the  son  of  the  white  man, 
3  daughter  of  the  great  priest  I 
iat  priest  commands  them  to  be 


present,  that  they  may  learn  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  feast  I  " 

Poor  Waimata  trembled  violently  as 
these  words  were  pronounced,  but  she 
did  not  speak  a  word ;  and  I  fervently 
hoped  that  her  quick  feminine  wits 
would  devise  a  way  to  s:ive  licrself,  at 
least,  from  a  forced  participation  in 
the.-e  terrible  rites.  She  could  not 
plea<l  the  relijnou.s  interdict  which  for- 
bade women  to  eat  in  the  presence  of 
men,  for  that  edict  her  father  had  just 
suspended.     What  could  she  do  if 

As  for  myself,  I  tlid  not  care  «o  much. 
Certainly,  I  could  not  di.sol>€y  th«  com- 
mand of  the  priest,  for  I  was  alone,  and 
quite  in  the  natives'  power.  They  might 
add  mo  to  their  horrible  bill  of  fare 
without  the  slightest  ceremony  or  com- 
punction. Why  should  I  not  comply 
unhesitatin<;ly  with  the  priest's  com- 
mand ?  Yet,  my  lirst  impulse  was  to 
try  to  escape  unobserved.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  a  certain  tattooed  and 
brawny  warrior  kept  constantly  near 
me,  and  clo.-ely  eyed  my  movements. 
He  was  the  king's  runner — a  man  who 
had  traverse*  1  on  foot,  bearing  a  mili- 
tary proclamation,  the  distance  from  the 
king's  town  to  the  farthest  village  of 
the  island,  not  less  than  twenty-one 
miles,  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
impossible  to  escape  from  such  an  agile 
guard  as  tliis.  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
inevitable. 

No  sooner  had  Waimata  and  I  rejoin- 
ed the  group  of  revellers,  who  filled  the 
grove  of  tutui-tTGcs  near  the  temple, 
than  the  opening  of  the  ovens  began. 
These  were  trenches,  ten  feet  in  length 
and  about  five  in  depth,  filled  to  the 
level  of  the  earth  with  heated  stones 
and  packages  of  flesh  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  thickly  wrapped  in  folds  of 
the  giant  banana-leaf,  and  heaped  over 
with  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  to  retain 
the  heat  during  the  cooking  process. 

Vegetables  and  meats  prepared  for  the 
table  in  this  way  have  a  peculiar  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  does 
not  survive  the  ordinary  methods  of 
cooking.  This  culinary  process  is  call- 
ed the  lunau ;  and  under  this  name  it 
is  known  and  practised,  not  otvV^  VDL\3aft 
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Fiji  Islands,  but  throughout  the  extent 
of  Polynesia.  At  last  I  was  to  see  it 
applied  to'  the  dark  purpose  of  canni- 
balism. The  Fyian  natives  prefer  hu- 
man flesh,  cooked  in  this  manner,  to  any 
other  food,  and  actually  discriminate  its 
flavors  with  the  gusto  of  experienced 
epicures. 

The  licad-cook  walked  among  the 
enrth-covcred  ovens,  and  suuffod  the  va- 
pors that  oozed  from  thL>ir  thick  caps 
of  loam  and  banana-leaves.  Wlien,  at 
last,  his  experienced  nostril  recognized 
the  precise  flavor  which'  indicated  that 
their  contents  were  sufllciently  steamed, 
he  gave  a  signal  to  a  number  of  stalwart 
men  who  were  called,  from  their  office, 
f/Z///»— '*  earth-worms,-'  or  "  borers." 

Tlieso  advanced  to  the  fuming  ovens 
and  rapidly  threw  off  t-ie  earth,  employ- 
ing for  the  purpose  a  kind  of  scoop  or 
shovel  made  of  the  large  mottled  tor- 
toise-shell. Then,  snatching  the  upper- 
most layer  of  still  hot  stones  from  the 
steaming  packages  below,  and  dexter- 
oysly  tossing  them  aside,  they  removed, 
with  gigantic  wooden  knives,  the  great 
packages  of  food  from  among  the  heat- 
ed stones. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  nearest  dn- 
manu  and  tamarind  trees  mats  had  been 
spread  upon  a  layer  of  fine-leaved  fern- 
fronds  ;  and  large  wooden  dishes,  carv- 
ed from  the  trunk  of  the  dilo-trce,  were 
made  ready  to  receive  the  repast.  Not 
less  than  two  hundred  of  these  platters 
were  laid ;  and  vegetables,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  the  l-ala-root,  and  a  few  bread- 
fruits, were  already  brought  on  in  small- 
er wo(Klen  dishes. 

Then  the  conch-skell  sounded  again, 
giving  the  signal  for  the  feast. 

The  "  food-bearers,"  twenty  in  num- 
ber, received  from  the  *'  borers,"  upon 
smooth  slal>8  of  tamarind  plank,  the 
packages  of  banana-leave:^.  Marching 
in  single  file,  they  bore  these  to  the 
banqueting-mats.  With  a  dexterous 
movement  they  freed  the  packages  of 
their  contents,  and  deposited  them, 
steaming  hot,  upon  the  great  platters. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  were  seating 
thamaelves,  or  rather  reclining,  quite  in 
the  aodent  Roman  fashion,  upon  the 


edges  of  the  mats.  A  perfect  Babel  of 
chattering  conflision  prevailetl;  and, 
when  the  "  food-bearers  "  appeared,  the 
clamor  was  doubled.  Yet  there  was  no 
longer  any  tur))ulcncc  or  disorder.  The 
savages  were  now  in  the  best  spirits. 

Waimat^i  left  me  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Going  to  her  father,  she 
engaged  him  in  earnest  conversation. 
He  frowned,  then  smiled.  What  she 
said  I  could  not  hear ;  but  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  she  had  prevailed  upcm  him 
to  replace  her  under  the  taJfV,  which 
forbade  her  to  join  in  the  feast.  She 
turned  to  rejoin  me,  but  a  gesture  from 
the  priest  deterred  her.  He  motioned 
her  away.  She  obeyed  reluctantly,  and 
I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  she.'  passed 
into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  taking  the 
path  that  led  toward  my  father's  house. 

When  she  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
she  turned  around,  unobserved  except 
by  me,  and,  taking  from  her  brow  the 
fillet  of  oliia  blossoms  that  she  wore^ 
she  kissed  it  and  tossed  it  with  a  light 
gesture  toward  me.  By  this  act  the 
Fijian  lover  invokes  good  luck  at  part- 
ing. In  a  moment  she  was  lost  to  sight, 
and  I  was  left  without  a  friend  among 
the  savages. 

I  looked  back  upon  the  feast,  which 
was  already  spread.  The  laiger  part 
of  the  bodies,  in  fragments,  filled  heap- 
ing-fiill  the  great  platters.  Vegetables 
and  fruits,  but  in  comparatively  smsU 
quantity,  were  provided.  The  smell  of 
the  steaming  banquet  came  up  strongly. 
I  shudder  to  remember  that  the  perfume 
seemed  a  dreadful  delight  to  me,  tired, 
hungry,  and  worn  after  the  fierce  excite- 
mcnts  of  the  day. 

The  natives  fell  to  eating  like  hungxy 
wolves.  I  still  retained,  however,  suffi- 
cient repugnance  to  cannibalism  to  have 
declinad  the  repast,  had  I  been  left  to 
my  own  choice.  But  the  messenger 
from  the  high-priest  came  to  me,  bear- 
ing a  fork  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
elaborately  carved  in  a  very  hard  but 
light  wood. 

"  The  great  priest  sends  you  Nd  Vk' 
dr&^ndre  (the  name  of  his  fork),  and 
bids  you  use  it  in  honor  of  the  king*to 
god." 
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the  same  time  another  messenger 
ht  me,  upon  a  small  wooden  plat- 
fragment  of  the  revolting  food. 
!re  seemed  tol)e  no  escape  for  me. 
latives  ceased  eating,  and  looked 
.  I  hesitated,  and,  for  a  moment, 
was  perfect  silence.  At  that  mo- 
an approaching  step  was  heard— a 
,  imperious  step,  that  crushed  the 
ind-twigs  sharply  under  foot, 
eyes  were  turucil  in  the  direction 
e  new-comer.  lie  emerged  from 
licket  at  a  point  directly  opposite 
ere  I  sat ;  and,  before  any  one  else, 
ornized  him,  and  shrank  suddenly 
in  time  to  avoid  his  notice. 
pas  my  father  I 

burst  indignantly  upon  the  scene, 
^es  fixed  now  upon  the  or^es 
L  he,  like  me,  now  beheld  for  the 
ime,  and  now  upon  the  high-priest 
resided  over  them.  Fresh  from  the 
i  nations  of  Tonga,  my  fiither  had 
earned  the  danger  of  defying  the 
I  temper.  Entering  abruptly  into 
iresence  of  the  revellers,  he  re- 
hed  them  eloquently ;  he  blazed 
indignatfon ;  and  the  very  rash- 
f  his  daring  abashed  them.  Cast- 
piercing  glance  npon  the  princi- 
iie&  assembled,  **  What  means  this 
d  revel  ?  "  demanded  he.  **  Is  it 
Jien,  that  the  men  of  Fiji  devour 
brothers  ?  " 

srfectly  true,"  replied  one  of  the 
I,  rattling  his  necklace  of  sharks' 
as  ke  spoke,  and  smiling  grimly, 
re  there  no  pigs  upon  the  island," 
lued  my  father,  '^that  you  must 
lis  shameftd  food?  Do  not  the 
dioduce  the  ohia,  the  maia  (plan- 
and  the  vi-apple  ?  Are  there  not 
I  the  sea,  and  poultry  in  your  gar- 
Is  the  crop  of  the  bread-fruit 
he  dalo  utterly  dead,  that  you 
1  kill  and  eat  your  countrymen  ?  " 
ou  speak  truly,"  said  the  borer; 
these  things  are  scarce,  and  haiolo 
«ter  and  more  plentiful" 
''retched  men,"  rejoined  my  fitth- 
lo  you  not  know  that  the  Great 
is  displeased  when  you  kill  men 
erour  their  flesh  t " 
>  people  murmured  sallenly.     I 


trembled  for  my  father  as  he  addressed 
these  severe  words  to  such  heady  sav- 
ages. I  saw  the  executioners  handle 
their  clubs  uneasily,  and  feared  lest  my 
father  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  sud- 
den rage,  as  other  missionaries  in  the 
South  Seas  had  already  fallen.  But  my 
father's  fearless  air  combined  with  the 
now  somewhat  quieter  temper  of  the 
savages  to  lesson  the  danger.  While 
all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  new-comer,  I  found  an  opporttmity 
to  slip  away  unobperved ;  and,  conceal- 
ed behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  pandanu*- 
tree,  I  watcheil  the  var3HLng  passions  that 
swayed  the  revellers.  They  glanced 
restlessly  at  each  other,  evidently  not  a 
little  annoyed  at  the  unwelcome  intru- 
sion upon  their  banquet.  A  grim  smile 
of  humor  played  upon  the  face  of  the 
chief-priest. 

**  Perhaps  the  ngangft  e  (foreigner)  is 
hungry,"  said  he.  ^*  Let  him  partake 
of  the  hakolo,  and  he  will  not  be  so 
angry  with  us." 

Had  my  father  appeared  half  an  hour 
earlier  upon  the  scene,  the  savages 
would  have  forced  him  to  share  their 
feast,  or  slain  him  in  anger  at  his  re- 
fusal. But  one  approaches  wild  ani- 
mals with  comparative  safety  after  they 
have  been  fed.  My  father  did  not  lose 
his  self-possession  at  the  proposition  of 
the  priest,  nor  did  he  tempt  the  canni- 
bal temper  by  abruptly  declining  it. 
Forgetting  his  sternness,  he  answered, 

"  I  thank  the  priest  for  his  invitation. 
But  how  can  I  like  that  which  I  have 
never  learned  to  like  ? " 

^^Bakolo!  hal'olo!'*^  cried  a  hundred 
tumultuous  voices.  "Let  the  foreign 
priest  cat  hfdolo  !  There  is  abundance 
here  to  suit  his  appetite  1 " 

Their  wild  eyes  kindled  again  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  white  man  so  com- 
pletely in  their  power.  The  friendly 
king  was  al)sent  upon  an  expedition 
against  a  distant  island,  and  the  party 
of  the  high-priest  had  absolute  control 
during  his  absence.  They  were  hostile 
to  my  f&ther,  for  the  king  had  said, 
"  These  priests  make  me  more  troubde 
than  they  are  worth.  Let  us  see  wheth- 
er the  English  religioii  mil  "m^X.  i«n^ 
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better;"  and  he  had  extended  heiirty 
aid  to  my  father's  work. 

Two  natives,  who  stood  near  me, 
spoke  as  follows  in  nn  undertone : 

"  Did  you  ever  eat  halolo  haori  (white 
man's  flesh)  ?  " 

"  Once,  in  the  inland  of  ^lilo.  Tliere 
we  captured  a  boat's  crew  of  English- 
men durinj(  tlie  las^t  tu^tl  tn'u  (rainy 
moon).     We  had  a  jrreat  frast." 

Iinairim^  \\w.  alarm  with  which  I  hrard 
this  dreadful  *'asi<le.*'  There  could  he 
but  one  fate  in  reserve  for  mv  father. 

■ 

I  sav,'  the  bortrs  and  the  earth-worms 
f^lance  at  tlieir  iini)U'ine:'its ;  and,  at  a 
si^rnal  frc.in  the  T)rie.st,  two  of  the  exe- 
cut  loners  and  a  ct)ok  I'ft  thti  ctmipany 
and  went  toward  tlm  phiee  of  oven-*,  as 
if  \o  proy.arc  the  Ilr<s  f^r  i^^iotlier  vic- 
tim. 

I  was  jil.oTit  t')  1/f  Ir.'iv  r.iy  conceal- 
ment, and  to  ir.terc^'.'e  ti>r  my  father's 
life;  but  at  that  moiiiont.  lii'j  voice  rose 
clearlv  above  tlie  tunirdt — lor  tlie  sav- 
ages  had  continued  tli'.ir  clamor  since 
the  priest  desired  my  f::thcr  to  eat. 

"Agreed,*'  said  my  father;  *' I  will 
cat  hd'olo^  if  you  s'.ill  in«i.-t,  after  I 
phall  have  ^po!:L'n  t:>  you.  JiUt  ii»^t  let 
me  U\\  ^'ou  a  storv,  r.iiil  bv  that  time  I 
shall  be  h^r.i'jritr  \\\:va  I  a:n  no  v.',  and 
Tou  will  liavc  a  fiv.  ii  .r.  th'Ijlv." 

The  riiian  is  n;)t  v.  ilhoiit  a  .'^.!;i  \?  of 
liumor;  aiul  mv  f.Jhf.T,  lor.i^  ])r:icli^ed 
at  d^-aling  willi  tlie  lN»ly?T-.'.M^in  ^iavag(^^, 
knew  tlrit  1}-..^  tjuro^  way  to  (risr.rni  tinir 
temper  v.'as  to  n])pro::eh  tluMu  wiih  hu- 
mor. His  utmort  adi!rc.-^5,  however,  was 
needed  Iiere.  lli<  life  v.ould  co.^t  the 
priest's  party  nothin:^  1:10:"  V.v.v.i  tlje  li^'e 
of  a  fi'W  whale's  te;'t*i. 

AddrePsiuLf  his  d.ing*.  ro::s  e.ii'lieiiee, 
mv  fatlier  told  them  t-lori<-.s  of  the  Ila- 
waiian  Island?:; — a  counlrv  in  v.hieli  the 
Fijian  f»els  great  inlrrest.  For  these 
SMivages,  though  se])arate«l  f:(^ni  their 
comparatively  civilized  kindred  by  an 
interval  of  three  thf)uand  miles  of 
ocean,  regard  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
latter  as  the  very  ideal  of  power  and 
pro»iicr"'y,  and  look  U|)on  their  rnlor  as 
the  iiioi^t  puissant  of  frinee':. 

"  Wo  arc  glad  to  hear/'  said  the 
piiQsi,  at  last,  **  of  Hawaii,  of  the  great 


king  Kamehacmha,  and  of  the  foreign 
Judge,*  who  brought  the  laws  to  the 
kingdom.  But  do  they  never  eat  men 
in  Hawaii  ? " 

*'  They  do  not,  and  never  did.  If 
they  had  eaten  men,  they  would  never 
have  had  one  king  over  all  the  islands, 
and  a  great  Judge  from  lands  beyond 
the  sea.  No  people  can  be  powerful 
who  eat  up  the  bodies  of  their  own  citi- 
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zen«. 

*'  But  the  Ilawaiians  cat  dogs  !  " 

"  Certainlv." 

"  A  warrior  cannot  live  upon  dogs. 
He  must  eat  the  fl.'sh  and  the  iwo  (spirit) 
of  men." 

*'  But  suj>i)ose  there  were  no  need  of 
figlitinc:  ?  "  said  mv  father. 

*•  Then  we  might,  ])crh:>ps,  live  with- 
out Ufkulo:^ 

This  was  a  more  important  admission 
than  I  harl  ever  heard  from  a  Fijian 
warrior.  He  is  not  tiie  only  Polynesian 
savage  who  ranks  human  flesh  as  the 
most  important  article  of  his  food,  and 
uses  every  pretext  to  obtain  it.  Ho 
manifests  no  shame  and  practises  no 
concealment  with  reizard  to  this  cus- 
tom.  His  religious  precepts,  the  habits 
of  his  society,  and  even  his  filial  and 
fraternal  duties,  are  construed  as  justi- 
fying this  hunger,  and  cannibalism  is 
injj^rained  in  a  hundred  wivs  into  the 
very  f:bre  of  t!ic  Fijian.  When,  there- 
fore, 1  h'  ard  the  hi;:'h-])rie.-t  admit  the 
po>fsil>irity  of  abandoning  cannihaliam, 
I  felt  th'.t  n)y  father's  words  had  pro- 
dm'cd  at  h.-ast  a  ])art  of  their  intended 
clfect,  and  that  he  ha<l  cscaptrd  the  dan- 
ger of  immediate  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  savagrs.  The  Fijian,  in  his  onli- 
nary  mood,  is  a  suflicientl}'  amiable  sav- 
age. Volatile,  social,  irritable,  voluble, 
he  mav  be  called  the  Frenchman  of  the 
Pacrific. 

To  suit  tlie  talkative  mood  of  his  au- 
dience, my  father  turni'd  his  speech  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  "which,  if  not 
quite  Socratie,  was  entirely  to  his  pui^ 
pose,  for  it  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
natives.  Their  principal  men  plied  him 
with  quest] cms  and  dilemmas,  arguing 

•  (•Viof-.Tiirti^p  Itico,  trho  fr.-imffd  tho  ConstltO- 

tii'Xi  «»r  t!  f  II  i«v;ri.iii  (luvorjiji'.ciit. 
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lyantagcs  of  their  own  customs 
e  demerits  of  those  which  he  ad- 
3,  and  drew  the  most  glowing 
!3  of  the  felicity  which  awaited 
ian  warrior  in  the  land  of  spirits, 
her  replied  with  great  eloquence 
idiness;  yet  I  well  remember  that 
acres  then  seemed  to  me  to  hold 
wn  in  argument.  I  was  at  heart 
h  Fijian  as  English, 
debate  happily  closed  without  a 
I.  Evening  approached,  and  the 
4  began  to  scatter  to  their  houses, 
ing  to  think  upon  the  questicms 
y  father  had  earnestly  urged  upon 
They  presented  him  with  a 
i  tooth  in  token  of  resjKict,  and 
illy  proceeded  to  execute  a  war- 
md  to  sing  a  tumultuous  heathen 
I  his  honor. 

ipied  with  their  latest  imprcs- 
the  natives  made  no  search  for 
id,  when  I  saw  them  pacified,  I 
nred  that  they  were  the  most  in- 
ig  people  in  the  world.  When 
mg  was  finished,  my  father  made 
er  in  the  Fijian  tongue ;  the  sav- 
itting  among  the  wrecks  of  the 
seemed  to  listen  with  interest; 
jlip2>cd  rapidly  away,  hoping  to 
home  before  my  prolonged  ab- 
should  be  remarked.  I  made  a 
Ut'jur  in  order  to  avoid  the  place 
>vcn^.  But,  as  I  passed  the  hare, 
to  my  dismay,  one  of  the  '*  earth- 
»"  a  gigmtic  and  ferocious  native 
cemba.  Ue  was  busily  heating 
in  a  large  earthenware  caldron 
as  already  simmering  over  a  brisk 
the  edge  of  the  wood. 
tiy  do  they  not  bring  out  your 
\ "  he  cried.  "  The  ovens  are 
and  the  water  boils." 
ey  will  not  hurt  him,"  I  answer- 
nbling,  for  "  swift-coming  death  " 
.  written  in  the  face  of  the  fright- 
x>oed  savage. 

.  I  then  we  will  eat  him  another 
)bservcd  the  earth-worm.  "  The 
Lakemba  are  often  hungry." 
st  have  betrayed  renewed  alarm 
18  words,  for  the  wretch  at  once 
3d  mc  a  kind  of  cannibal  com- 


"Never  fear,"  said  he;  **I  ate  my 
father  at  the  last  full  moon.  What  the 
Lakembans  say — that,  old  men  arc  bad 
eating — is  all  nonsense.  In  two  months 
you  will  learn  to  like  their  flesh." 

"What  have  you  in  that  pot?"  I 
asked,  willing  to  change  the  subject  of 
conversation. 

"  The  head  of  the  tall  chief.  It  ia  to 
make  a  drinking-bowl  for  the  priest. 
He  must  have  a  big  stomach  {pjmnui) 
who  can  empty  such  a  goblet  as  this." 

And  he  sought  to  detain  me,  in  order 
to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he 
proposed  to  convert  the  cranium  into  a 
sacerdotal  drinking-bowl. 

But  I  had  seen  enough  of  horrors  for 
the  nonce ;  a  mental  reaction,  indeed, 
was  commencing ;  and,  making  my  es- 
cape from  the  presence  of  the  grim  offi- 
cial, I  was  soon  well  on  my  way  toward 
my  father's  house. 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  grove  began  to  gather 
around  my  pathway.  All  was  quiet. 
The  few  houses  that  I  passed  were  quite 
deserted,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  had  apparently  flocked  to- 
ward the  place  which  I  had  lately  left. 
As  I  pressed  homeward,  the  only  audi* 
ble  sounds  were  the  shrill  chir})ing  for- 
est-voice that  the  natives  think  to  be 
produced  by  the  tree-shells,  and  the 
deep  murmuring  rote  of  the  surf  upon 
the  coral  reef. 

Suddenly  a  light  figure  bounded  from 
the  thicket,  and  fell  eageriy  ui)on  me, 
almost  as  a  leopard  springs.  It  was 
Waimata. 

"Dearest,''  said  she,  "  why  have  you 
waited  so  long ?  I fuired  that  they  had 
slain  you." 

"  They  would  not  let  me  come  away," 
returned  I.  "  Tliey  wished  to  make  my 
father  and  me  eat  with  them." 

"  I  saw  liim  going  thither,  and  dread- 
ed that  he  might  never  come  away. 
Then  I  hid  myself  to  watch  for  you." 

The  patient  girl  had  lain  in  ambush 
ever  since  the  feast ;  she  was  faint  and 
worn  after  the  excitements  of  the  day. 

"  Have  you  waited  here  all  the  after- 
noon for  me  ? "  asked  I. 

"  Tea,  dear.    I  dared  uot  s^  to^^SL 
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from  yoa;**  and  sbe  kiased  me  with 
tropical  kisses,  and  welcomed  me  back 
aa  one  returned  from  the  grave. 

Since  that  time  I  have  known  the 
friendship  of  cultured  women;  yet  I  ney- 
er  felt  a  thrill  so  exquisite  as  of  this  wild 
hour,  when  this  deep-eyed  girl  greeted 
me  in  the  deep  Fijian  wood.  From  the 
heart  of  danger  I  came,  at  a  step,  to 
the  very  heart  of  love.  The  forest  was 
utterly  still,  and  the  cool  gloom  was 
pierced  by  a  level  lance  of  sunlight  that 
shone  across  the  ocean  into  its  depths. 
A  scarlet  bird  sailed  along  its  track, 
and,  wavering  in  the  air  an  instant  be- 
fore us,  settled  at  Waimata*s  feet 

"It  is  the  lover's  omen,''  cried  she. 
*'  That  bird  only  appears  to  those  who 
are  soon  to  be  made  very  happy." 

We  rose,  and  went  together  a  few 
steps  fiurthcr  to  my  father's  house.  It 
was  empty  and  silent. 

**If  we  could  only  live  here  togeth- 
er!" saidL 

**  Your  parents  would  not  permit  it,'* 
answered  Waimata. 

"Alasl  no.  They  wish  me  to  love 
no  one  here.  They  wish  me  to  go 
across  the  waters  (to  England)  before  I 
love." 

"Perhaps  we  could  go  across  the 
waters  to  the  Enchanted  Island  I " 

"I  fear  there  is  no  canoe  strong 
enough  or  swift  enough  to  take  us 
there,"  said  L  But  I  secretly  resolved 
to  learn  what  I  could  concerning  this 
Lover's  Island,  in  which  she  evidently 
believed  so  firmly. 

This,  however,  was  no  time  to  discuss 
projects  of  flight.  Waimata  was  faint 
and  hungrry;  she  had  fasted  since  the 
morning. 

«« We  will  think  of  it,"  said  I,  as  I 
began  rummaging  the  calabashes  and 
wicker-work  closets  in  which  our  pro- 
visions were  wont  to  be  stored. 

I  found  some  vt-apples,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, and  a  cold  chicken  wUch  my 
mother  had  providently  set  away  against 
my  return  from  the  mountain  expedi- 
tion, upon  which  she  supposed  I  was 
gone,  for  I  had  got  into  a  bad  way  of 
Inferring  all  my  absences  to  the  hills ; 
mad  one  might  have  sopposady  listening 


to  the  accounts  which  I  rendered  of  my 
frequent  disappearances,  that  I  was  gir- 
en  to  long  and  lonely  meditations  upon 
their  summits,  after  the  manner  of 
Wordsworth  in  the  Lake  district. 

I  spread  the  viands  before  Waimata, 
and,  seating  myself  beside  her,  we  ate 
heartily.  It  increased  my  already  rav* 
enous  appetite  to  see  Waimata's  hun- 
ger. The  chicken,  the  fruit,  and  a  large 
goblet  of  cocoanut-milk,  speedily  were 
not.  Polynesian  lovers  find  no  disen- 
chantment in  the  act  of  eating. 

** To-morrow,"  said  I,  "we  will  de- 
cide upon  a  plan  for  escaping  from  this 
island.  But  now  I  expect  my  father, 
and  he  must  not  know  that  we  have 
been  together.  Do  not  tell  any  one,  if 
yon  love  me,  that  we  have  seen  each 
other  to-day." 

"If  I  love  you!"  said  Waimata. 
"  Do  you  doubt  if  ?  " 

"  I  never  doubt  it" 

"  How  much  do  you  love  me  ?  "  re- 
turned Waimata. 

"  More  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Waimata,  child-like,  wished  me  al- 
ways to  make  this  answer  to  her.  'Un- 
like the  women  of  civilization,  she  did 
not  insist  upon  variety  in  the  assAmcea 
of  my  aifection.    I  used  to  say  t6  her, 

"  Must  I  always  repeat  a  fwa  pupM 
(a  fooliBh  formula)  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  like  it  just  as  well  the  thousandth 
time,"  she  would  answer,  "  as  I  liked  it 
the  first  time  you  said  it." 

We  clung  together  in  a  parting  ena- 
brace,  her  "prodigal  dark  hair"  min- 
gled with  mine,  her  warm  kisses  mixed 
with  mine.  I  know  not  how  long  we 
might  have  lingered  together,  indulging 
our  dream  of  youth  and  love,  our  mur- 
mured words  concerning  a  future  in 
Waimata's  Enchanted  Island,  but  sud- 
denly I  saw  a  shadow  moving  in  the 
room. 

We  started  up. 

It  was  the  shadow  of  a  man's  head, 
moving  against  the  eastern  wall. 

I  glanced  out  of  the  door.  The  level 
beams  of  the  sunset  poured  up  through 
a  long  westward  avenue  of  trees,  just 
touching  the  placid  blue  waters  beyond 
the  reef;  the  sun  was  about  to  aink  be* 
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hem.    The  light  made  an  aureole 
father's  gpray  hair,  as  he  walked 
,  with  bended  head,  toward  his 
His  shadow  had  retomed  he- 
rn. 

f  instantly/'  said  I  to  Waimata, 
c  are  discovered  I — through  the 
I  doorl    Meet  me  at  sunset,  to- 
ur, in  the  great  palm-grove  I " 
passed  firom  me  as  swiftly  as  the 
glides  away  at  the  touch  of  the 
reeze,  and  vanished  through  one 
>ut  an  instant  before  my  father 
I  upon  the  opposite  side, 
ell,  my  boy,"  said  he,  **  what  have 
en  doing  to-day  ?  " 
lave  been  watching  the  storm; 
ice  then  in  the  mountains.'' 
d  you  see  nothing  of  what  the 
i  have  been  doing  ?  " 
ieard  a  great  shouting,  and  saw 
rriors  running  toward  the  shore 
heir  clubs ;  but  I  went  the  other 

bat  age  I  held  the  crude  opinion 
revaricatioQ  was  not  lying,  and 
eceit  was  always  wrong.  I  had 
en  learned  the  occasional  merit 
rtue  of  mendacity,  as  when  one 
les  a  friend  who  has  come  pre- 
it  the  wrong  moment.  But  no- 
except  my  father,  studied  moral 
phy  in  Fiji.  I  had  saved  my 
nee ;  and  my  father,  luckily,  was 
occupied  to  question  me  closely, 
mother  soon  entered  with  my 
T  brother,  having  completed  her 
isita  among  the  native  women; 
3  little  home-circle  was  reunited 
slose  of  this  eventful  day. 
1  scenes  of  the  wildest  ferocity  I 
IS  transferred  at  once  to  the  sphere 
le  life.  I  was  ag^in  a  member  of 
;^lish  family,  and  the  sound  of 
1  speech  alone  met  my  ears,  for 

home  the  Fijian  language  was 

tabooed. 

ling  was  said  among  us  of  the 
vents  of  the  day.  The  short 
1  twilight  had  barely  faded  out 
iky  before  I  was  glad  to  seek  my 
Sut,  in  spite  of  the  day's  fatigoe, 
1  not  rest  Its  excitement  still 
in  me,  and  the  spirit  of  the  H- 


jian  braves  seemed  to  have  entered  in- 
to my  blood. 

Waimata  and  the  Lover's  Island— 
these,  too,  were  themes  upon  which  the 
changes  rang  in  my  brain.  How  to  get 
the  dear  dusky  maid  away  from  the 
surveillance,  the  anxieties,  the  danger 
of  this  savage  island?  A  hundred 
plans  presented  themselves ;  but  I  could 
do  nothing  without  more  definite  knowl- 
edge. 

Toward  morning  I  fell  asleep;  and, 
in  a  dream,  I  &ncied  that  Waimata  and 
I  were  living  alone  upon  the  island  of 
Nayau,  situated  upon  our  northeastern 
horizon  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
The  island,  though  well  supplied  with 
fhiits,  water,  and  wood,  was  uninhabit- 
ed ;  for  the  natives  regarded  it  as  the 
abode  of  the  minor  gods  of  their  my- 
thology— the  lute-na-waiy  or  ^^  children 
of  the  waters."  Of  these  nearly  a  hun- 
dred existed — wild,  goblin-like  beings, 
who  came  from  the  sea  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  occupied  this  lovely  island. 
Hence  it  was  tabooed  a  sacred  or  inter- 
dicted place ;  no  human  foot  was  allow- 
ed to  land  upon  it  oftener  than  once  a 
year,  and  then  but  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  an  offering  of  fruit  and  ani- 
mals to  the  gods.  Death  was  the  pen- 
alty of  violating,  even  by  mistake  of 
accident,  this  ordinance. 

Upon  this  fertile,  lonely,  and  lovely 
island  I  imagined  Waimata  and  myself 
living,  alone  and  happy.  It  was  the 
most  vivid  of  dreams.  I  had  never 
been  to  the  island,  but  its  scenery  was 
minutely  pictured  to  me  in  my  sleep ; 
and,  unlike  the 'generality  of  dream-im« 
pressions,  the  image  remained  with  me 
after  waking,  like  the  distinctest  real- 
ity. I  was  skeptical  enough  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  small  gods  who  dwelt  there ; 
yet,  like  the  Fijian  natives,  I  believed 
implicitly  in  dreams,  and  I  accepted 
this  one  as  a  revelation  of  my  future, 
and  determined  to  fly  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, with  Waimata,  to  this  solitary  is- 
land. Could  we  escape  thither  unsus- 
pected I  was  confident  that  we  should 
avoid  pursuit.  How  should  we  accom- 
plish the  hegira  of  love  ? 

At  sunset  I  met  WaxmsitB^  m  >3[a  lost- 
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est,  according  to  our  agreement,  and 
laid  my  plan  before  her.  At  first  she 
objected  to  tlie  sacrilege  wliicli  it  in- 
volved, but  her  heart  pleaded  eloquent- 
ly against  her  fear  of  the  talu,  and  she 
finally  acquiesced  in  my  scheme.  We 
determined  to  go  by  night,  %vhen  first 
the  quadrature  of  the  moon  should  be 
accompanied  by  favorable  winds,  thus 
securing  light  enough  to  steer  the  prop- 
er course,  and  enough  of  gloom  to  avoid 
pursuit,  in  case  an  alarm  should  be 
given. 

"Wo  shall  cnsily  get  there/'  said 
Wainirftii ;  '*  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
never  want  to  come  away." 

Nor  had  I  the  hlightest  A-ar  that  the 
time  would  evtr  pass  heavily  in  V/ai- 
mata'd  ct)mpany.  The  adventure,  too, 
suited  the  color  of  my  temperament ; 
for  I  had  ir.herJted  from  my  father 
something  of  the  <laring  and  adven- 
turous spirit  which  had  led  him  from  a 
happy  home  to  the  savage  islands  of 
the  South  Sea3.  The  pioneer  mission- 
ary combines,  indeed,  a  strong  infusion 
of  dash  ar.d  romance  with  the  graver 
purposes  that  load  him  to  savage  coun- 
tries. The  entluisia-im  of  humanity 
might  sometimes  bo  overpowered  by 
his  privations  and  his  loneliness,  wore 
it  not  for  the  excitements  of  tlje  adven- 
tures upon  which  he  embarks.  The 
sense  of  i)Ower  and  independence  would 
make  Nayau  my  delightful  kingdom, 
and  V/aiinata  should  be  its  queen. 

I  pictured  to  niyself,  in  short,  the 
most  romaT.tic  life  ujjon  the  lonely  is- 
land to  which  we  were  going.  I  had 
read  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  same  wcll- 
woYu  copy  which  liad  been  familiar  to 
my  father's  own  bo^'liood ;  and  with 
Waimata  I  fancied  myself  living  year 
after  year  in  hou-ses  of  our  own  deft 
construction,  or  in  airy  perches  woven 
among  the  hran<:hes  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and  at  once  turned  my  best  endeavors 
to  the  problem  of  reacliing  the  land  in 
wluch  I  anticipated  so  much  happi- 
ness. 

Luck  11  v,  it  was  not  a  diflieult  thin*; 
to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Island  of  the 
Gods.  J  hit  how  to  escape  pursuit  and 
»ture  ? 


It  was  now  the  time  of  the  new  mooii, 
and  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  reach 
Nayau  within  the  week.  A  war  was 
raging  between  the  Lakembans  and  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  island,  the 
Lakembans  having  been  worsted  in 
several  conflicts,  both  in  their  war- 
canoes  and  during  an  attempted  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy's  territory.  This  had 
emboldened  the  Viti-lomans — for  so  the 
other  tribe  was  called — to  assume  the 
ofiensive.  It  was  well  known  among 
us  of  Lakemba,  that  they  contemplated 
a  descent  in  force  upon  us  within  a  few 
days,  and  that  they  would  most  prob- 
ably land  upon  our  windward  coast, 
coming  from  tlie  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  wiiich  lay  the  iiilaud  of  Nayau. 
The  effect  of  tiiis  condition  of  things 
was  to  withdrav,'  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
male  population  of  our  inland  to  the 
windward  sliore,  and  to  Lusy  them  con- 
stantly in  t!ie  rude  i.rts  of  Fijian  war- 
fare. Canoes  were  building,  the  land- 
ing-places were  fortified,  and  guards 
were  stationed  along  the  coast  by  night, 
to  give  early  notice  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach ;  while  all  the  artificers  of  the 
island  were  bu'^y  in  the  manufacture  of 
spears,  clubs,  arrows,  shields,  and  slings. 
This  unwonted  activity,  carried  on  as  it 
was  in  that  j)art  of  liic  island  which 
had  the  most  to  fear  from  the  invasion, 
left  the  leeward  sliores  ahno.^t  uninhab- 
ited, except  by  nip.ht.  The  houses 
stood  open  Lwd  tenantic.*  all  day  long; 
the  troops  of  ni;:rry  ♦.ills,  that  hereto- 
fore miglit  have  lve:i  >e»'M  ever}*  morn- 
ing baliiin?.,'  iIi'Il*  iilve  l;e;Hitv  in  tho 
mountain  snvau.s  or  fr.'ilcl.Ii^g,  later 
in  the  day,  in  t";;<j  iiimljlii:;^  turf — the 
fishermen's  lie(\  >  th;:.  v.c;«!  wont  to 
dot,  with  their  .^owy  s'.ils,  tiie  breezy 
bright  expanse  cu*  li:e  w;iier.-: — all  had 
disappeared;  the  whole  industry  and 
curiosity  of  Lakemba  was  cojiceutrated 
at  the  ])oint  of  expected  invasion.  For 
though,  in  these  reminiscences,  I  have 
dealt  so  much  with  the  darker  sides  of 
tho  Fijian  character,  their  peoi)le,  as  I 
have  intimated,  is  a  social  and  mercurial 
race,  making  of  war  a  piistimc  and  a 
spectacle,  and  possessing  hardly  any 
more  care  for  its  suii'erings,  or  an^'  more 
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the  solemnity  of  death,  than 
r  animals  that  scorn  to  be  their 
r  distant  kindred.  They  hunt 
ler,  apparently,  for  the  mere  ex- 
;  of  the  chase.  Very  few  of  the 
slanders  manifest  any  consider- 
relopment,  indeed,  in  the  finer 
I  of  character.  Excepting  a 
arkable  indiyiduals,  these  na- 
long  to  a  very  primitive  pliaso 
th. 

3  fortunately  ha2)pencd  that  the 
ted  invasion  withdrew,  for  a 
rt  of  the  time,  both  young  and 
I  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
ras  left  in  perfect  solitude,  on 
as  it  w^ould  seem,  that  I  might 
for  AVaimata  and  myself  the 
r  escaDc  to  Navuii. 
oe  was  essential  to  our  flight ; 
to  obtain  a  canoe  ?  Had  I  sto- 
and  eloped  with  the  priest's 
p,  certain  pursuit  and  almost 
ecapture  would  have  been  the 
snces.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
me  to  provide  secretly  my  own 
md  that  was  an  undertaking  of 
1  magnitude.  A  canoe  of  two 
in  length  was  the  very  smallest 
I  I  would  dare  to  entrust  our 
;  nor  could  I  see  any  safe  way 
ling  one  except  by  constructing 

r. 

'ijian  makes  all  but  his  largest 
■om  a  single  trunk  ;  first  bum- 
ihe  principal  part  of  the  cavity, 
I  reducing  the  sides  of  the  hull, 
adze,  to  a  shell  of  the  required 
.  I  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
dling  of  tools,  and,  as  I  had 
fn  the  thing  done,  I  knew  that, 
don,  I  could  construct  a  canoe 
\  well  as  the  savage  himself, 
le  navigation  of  these  craft  I 
course,  quite  fkmiliar. 
>  build  even  a  small  ciinoe,  sin- 
led,  was,  under  the  most  favor* 
cumstances,  a  task  for  several 
And  as  I  must  work  by  night, 
observation,  there  seemed  little 
ity  that  Waimata  and  1  could 
I  early  escape  from  the  island, 
aibility,  too,  of  any  escape  but 
one  was  quite  doubtful,  for,  as 


soon  as  the  expected  war  should  be  over 
— and  wars  are  brief  in  Fiji — the  peo- 
ple, returning  to  their  homes  upon  the 
leeward  side  of  the  island,  would  soon 
discover  my  craft  upon  the  stocks,  and 
undo  the  toils  of  my  navy  yard. 

Still,  I  addressed  myself  to  canoe- 
building,  not  forgetting  to  supplicate 
the  aid  of  the  more  powerful  native 
gods  upon  my  undertaking. 

On  the  second  day  of  my  explora- 
tions for  the  purpose,  I  found,  tn  a 
dense  grove  that  extended  witliin  two 
yards  of  the  hicrh-watcr  mark  uponlhe 
western  shore,  a  trunk  already  felled  by 
canoe-builders, but  long  sinee abandoned 
on  account  of  a  flaw  in  tlie  wood,  which 
rendered  it  unserviceaI)lo  for  the  larg© 
war-canoe  that  they  desired  to  build. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  wood,  however, 
was  perfectly  sound;  and  upon  tliis 
portion,  which  was  of  ample  length,  I 
commenced  at  once  to  work.  I  had 
v.'eil-nigh  blocked  out  the  fonn  of  my 
canoe  with  the  adze,  which  I  swung 
lustily  on  finding  the  coast  clear,  imtil 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  me  to 
return  home  before  my  absence  should 
excite  suspicion,  or  the  natives,  return- 
ing, should  hear  the  blows  of  my  adze. 

Upon  the  next  night,  after  a  to^^l  of 
perhaps  fifleen  hours'  labor  upon  my 
c^noe,  I  met  "Waimata  at  an  accustomed 
trysting-place  in  the  v»ood,  and  told  her 
of  what  I  had  done.  She  was  full  of 
delight ;  but,  after  a  while,  she  said, 

"  I  think  I  know  a  better  way  to  get 
a  canoe." 

"  I  am  all  uttcntion." 

"  Do  not  work  u[)on  your  canoe  any 
more  until  the  flight  with  the  Viti-loma 
people  is  over.  For,  on  that  day,  canoes 
enough  will  lose  their  owners,  and  per- 
haps we  can  take  one  of  ihem  for  our- 
selves. And  if  we  get  away  in  one  of 
them,  it  will  not  do  to  leave  a  canoe 
half-finished  in  the  wood,  for  then  the 
people  would  find  out  our  manao  (inten- 
tion), and  will  send  out  an  expedition 
to  discover  us." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  I.  "  I  will  wait  for 
the  battle."  And  I  concealed,  that 
night,  the  hull  that  I  had  already  rude- 
ly blocked  out.    . 
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Waimata'8  oonnflel  proved  wise;  for, 
within  fiye  days  of  this  conyenation, 
the  Yita-lonums  made  their  attack  upon 
Lakemba.  Their  fleet  numbered,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  sixty-five  war-canoes, 
each  carrying  an  average  of  about  fif- 
teen warriors,  so  that  the  invaders  mus- 
tered nearly  a  thousand  men.  The  at- 
tack, however,  instead  of  being  made  at 
the  eastern,  was  directed  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  near  the  point  Mi- 
milo.- 

A  furious  battle  was  fought,  which 
ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Yiti- 
lomans.  Many  of  the  invading  canoes 
were  overset ;  some  effected  a  landing, 
but  their  crews  were  captured  and  slain, 
Ad  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  flo- 
tilla made  its  escape.  In  the  confusion, 
as  Waimata  had  foreseen,  we  found  our 
opportunity.  When  the  fight  began  to 
turn  against  the  enemy,  I  observed  the 
occupants  of  a  small  canoe,  non-combat- 
ants, and  apparently  retainers  of  the 
invading  prince  Thalomba,  to  be  sud- 
denly panic-stricken.  Swiftly  paddling 
toward  one  of  the  faster-sailing  canoes, 
which  was  already  turning  in  flight, 
they  deserted  their  own  little  craft,  and 
were  received  on  board  of  the  larger 
canoe^  leaving  their  own  to  drift  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind.  It  was  thus  borne 
slowly  toward  the  extremity  of  the 
]K)int  upon  which  Waimata  and  I  were 
secretly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
flght.  All  the  natives  were  absorbed  in 
the  m6Ue,  and  no  one  but  ourselves  no- 
ticed the  deserted  canoe.  No  more  for- 
tunate chance  could  have  occurred. 

I  asked  Waimata  whether  she  would 
not  like  to  return  home  and  take  what 
few  articles  she  could  remove  without 
fear  of  their  absence  being  noticed, 
while  I  should  make  prize  of  the  cunoe. 

'*No;  there  will  be  danger  that  I 
should  be  made  a  captive  at  home,  and 
prevented  from  meeting  you  again.  I 
will  go  with  you  now,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"Agreed,"  said  I.  "Let  us  set  out 
for  the  Enchanted  Island  this  moment." 

Never  was  resolve  turned  sooner  into 
action.  Running  along  the  edge  of  the 
shore,  and  concealed  by  the  shadows  of 
kbe  great  trees  that  fringed  it,  we  reach- 


ed the  southern  part  of  the  point  Ml* 
milo,  toward  which  the  trend  of  the 
current  wss  now  bearing  the  abandoned 
canoe.  Divesting  myself  of  all  clothing 
except  the  girdle  of  native  cloth  aronnd 
my  loins,  I  plunged  into  the  water  and 
swam  rapidly  toward  the  little  craft  that 
was  to  bear  my  fortunes.  I  concealed 
myself  from  sight  of  the  warriors  by 
keeping  the  deserted  canoe  in  the  exact 
line  of  vision  between  mvself  and  the 
nearest  Lakemban  canoe,  which  was 
hardly  half  a  mile  distant;  for,  had 
the  least  glimpse  of  my  head  appeared 
to  the  keen-eyed  islanders,  I  should 
have  been  pursued  and  taken.  The 
water  swirled  around  my  shoulders: 
The  long  waves  lifted  me  into  sight  for 
an  instant,  and  then  withdrew  me  into 
their  hollows.  I  saw  the  slate-colored 
sharp  fin  of  a  shark  approaching  me, 
cutting  its  way  with  a  graceful  yet  ter- 
rible rip])le  that  seemed  the  sardonic 
smile  of  Death.  But  I  did  not  swerve 
from  the  line  I  had  determined  to  keep. 
I  knew  that  the  ferocious  fish  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  scent  of  fresli  blood ; 
and,  even  if  he  had  tnmc<l  aside  for 
me,  I  cared  little,  for  I  was  in  a  mood 
to  prefer  death  to  the  loss  of  Waimata. 
So,  steadily  holding  my  course,  I  reach- 
ed the  empty  canoe  ns  the  shark  over- 
took and  passed  nie,  so  near  that  the 
undulations  from  his  fin  came  to  me, 
woven  among  tlic  countless  interlacing 
ripples  that  fretted  the  surface  of  the 
billows.  Still,  completely  hidden  from 
sight,  I  did  not  venture  to  enter  the 
canoe ;  but,  keeping  behind  it,  I  ui^ged 
it  gently  with  the  receding  tide,  and 
soon  bn)Ught  it  around  the  point  to  the 
deserted  waters  upon  the  other  aide. 
All  had  been  done  as  secretly  as  though 
I  had  swam  under  water. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  covert, 
Waimata  broke  from  her  concealment, 
and  ran  toward  me.  Waist-deep  in  the 
water  I  received  her.  The  sun  set  as  we 
entered  our  little  canoe  together  and 
turned  its  prow  from  the  shore.  I  think 
it  was  to  a  pagan  deity  that,  according 
to  the  island  custom  of  departing  voy- 
agers, we  ofiered  up  a  supplication. 
From  our  garments  of  bark-cloth  we 
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nporized  a  rade  sail;  a  mart  was 
dy  stepped  in  the  canoe,  and  in  a 
ninntes  we  were  moying  off  lightly 
e  a  fayoring  breeze,  our  prow  turn- 
ward  the  sacred  island,  and  as  hap- 
i  Fyian  hJters  eyer  were  before  or 
.  What  bonndiDg  pleasure  was  in 
hour! 

Tell  a  little  cloudy  before  midnight, 

ihe  breese  freshened ;  but  before  it 

ne  a  gale,  we  had  reached  the  is- 

and  landed  upon  its  lee,  and  the 


dawn  broke  serenely  upon  our  new  Ufa 
in  that  romantic  solitude.  Our  flight 
was  unsuspected  by  either  the  Christian 
or  the  sayage  parents  from  whom  we 
had  fled,  and  we  were  mourned  as  hay- 
ing been  surprised  and  carried  away 
'captiyes  by  some  frigitiye  party  of  the 
retreating  inyaders. 

But  Waimata  and  I  reckoned  nothing 
of  the  sorrow  or  of  the  pleasures  that 
we  had  lea  behind;  for  we  had  found 
our  Enchanted  Island. 
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A    SUMMER    SONG. 

I  WEST  fishing,  and  so  did  you. 
Fair  young  Elate,  with  your  eyes  of  blue ! 
Lazily  trolling,  morning  and  noon. 
Dreamily  strolling  under  the  moon: 
On  the  yeranda  beneath  the  yines. 
Laughingly  throwing  poetic  lines; 
Thrumming  on  lightest  guitar  a  tune. 
Humming  of  distant  sea  and  lagune. 
Of  loye  unwhispered  and  deep  despair : 
Was  ever  fishing  so  sweet,  so  rare? 

You  went  fishing,  and  so  did  I, 

(Our  angels  surely  fioated  by,) 
Up  from  the  town  to  the  far  blue  hills. 
From  heat  and  dust  to  the  cool,  pure  rills. 
But  no  fish  came  all  the  summer^s  day 
To  draw  my  eyes  from  your  face  away; 
And  no  wish  came  for  a  fortune-quest. 
To  draw  your  heart  from  its  new-found  rest. 
I  yearned  and  watched,  till,  in  glad  surprise, 
A  yision  of  loye  flashed  in  your  eyes. 

Oh  I  we  went  fishing,  you  and  I, 
Li  those  long  golden  days  gone  by. 
We  went  for  a  summer's  row  or  sail, 
And  tremblingly  found  the  '*Holy  Grael;" 
The  rapturous  splendor  still  is  new. 
The  yision  is  yet  in  your  eyes  of  blue. 
Come  sun,  come  rain,  it  is  all  Qod^s  P^i 
We  only  need  hold  a  heart  for  heart; 
Through  life*s  high  noon  and  the  dim  decline, 
Sweet  wife,  foreyer  and  eyer,  mine. 
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YACHTING. 


A  PARTY  of  U8  are  staying  with  the 
Hon.  Jacobus  Halibut^  at  his  charming 
country-seat  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay 
of  Acadia.  His  lawn  slopes  to  the 
water,  and  in  the  cove  below  lie  moored 
boats  of  every  description ;  for  the  Hon. 
Jacol)US  is  an  accomplished  snilcr,  and 
goes  through  more  work,  by  way  of 
amusement,  than  any  one  but  an  Eng- 
lish squire  who  rides  to  hounds  twice  a 
week. 

It  is  breakfast-tinic,  and  we  linger 
pleasantly  over  our  coflfec  and  muffins, 
discussing  the  chances  of  the  Hurvards 
against  the  Oxfords  in  the  international 
boat-race,  when  the  master  of  the  house 
rises,  and,  approaching  the  window  of 
the  dining-room,  which  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  Bay,  scans  the  sky 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance  that  takes  in 
all  possibilities  of  wind. 

"  Come  on  I  "  he  calls.  "  Who's  go- 
ing with  me  in  the  yacht  ?  I  shall  be 
off  in  five  minutes." 

"I!"  "and  II"  "and  II"  "and  II" 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  assembled 
company,  all  eager  and  excited  in  a 
moment. 

"Well,  come,  *  hyper.'  If  you  are 
not  ready  at  once,  it  will  be  too  late. 
Boys,  run  and  get  the  boat  off.  Where's 
my  great-coat  ?  .  Call  Jack  to  unfurl  the 
sails  of  the  yacht.  You'd  better  bestir 
yourselves— every  bo<ly." 

The  "  boys,"  who  an?  the  nephews  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Halibut,  spending  their 
holidays  with  their  uncle,  fly  on  the 
wings  of  delight ;  the  group  of  ladies 
disperse  to  their  rooms,  whence  they 
soon  emerge  in  picturesque  boating- 
costumes  of  water-proof  trimmed  with 
gay  colors.  Then  they  pause  in  the 
hall  a  moment,  to  tie  great  brown  veils 
over  frightful  hats  with  immense  brims, 
quite  unlike  the  jaunty  little  affairs  in 
which  they  play  croquet,  and  then  rush 
impetuously  out  upon  the  lawn. 

"  Bring  an  oar,  each  of  you ! "  roars 
a  stentorian  yoico  down  the  beach. 


We  gentlemen,  wlio  have  exchanged 
our  morning-coats  for  round- abouts  and 
wide-awakes,  offer  to  relieve  the  ladies 
of  their  share  of  the  burden,  but  they 
are  resolved  to  assist;  so  every  body 
shoulders  an  oar,  or  a  boat-hook,  or  a 
tiller,  or  some  piece  of  boat  furniture, 
and  we  march  in  procession  down  to 
the  shore. 

I  find  these  long  yacht-oars  unwieldy. 
First  I  knock  off  somebody's  hat,  and, 
in  apologizing  and  drawing  back  the 
blade  suddenly,  the  handle,  which  ex- 
tends farther  behind  me  than  I  had  sup- 
posed, nearly  knocks  down  one  of  the 
boys  who  is  'following  me  with  a  coil 
of  rope.  * 

There  has  been  a  great  skurry  and 
commotion  up-stairs  during  the  dress- 
ing process.  Voicea  were  calling  fh>m 
the  different  rooms,  "  Oh  I  will  he 
be  gone?"  "I  can't  find  my  hat  I** 
"  Have  you  seen  my  veil  and  gloves  I " 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  never  be 
ready  in  time !  "  Servants  have  been 
rushing  about  at  the  orders  of  Mzfk 
Halibut,  who  is  superintending  the  put- 
ting up  of  provisions,  which  now  make 
their  appcanince  in  great  covered  ham- 
pers, packed  close,  with  necks  of  bot- 
tles an<l  unwieldy  edges  of  parcels  pro- 
truding from  the  comers. 

With  great  haste  and  expedition  we 
have  all  hurried  through  our  prepara- 
tions; so  that,  on  tearing  franticaUy 
down  upon  the  beach,  I  am  surprised 
to  find  half  the  party  sitting  tranquilly 
on  stones  or  logs  that  are  scattered  orer 
it,  while  our  group  is  straggling  along 
at  different  angles  to  avoid  hitting  each 
other  with  our  obtrusive  burdens. 

"  Where's  the  boat  ? "  is  the  first  cry, 
as  no  means  of  conveyance  appears  t^ 
transport  us  from  the  shore  to  the  .flkr- 
rUane,  which  lies  at  its  moorings  about 
a  hundred  yards  out  in  tlie  stream. 

"Mr.  Halibut  has  gone  out  to  thie 
yacht  in  it,"  says  Flirtina.  "  Ho  will 
send  it  in  for  us  by  and  by." 
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t  I  thought  he  was  in  a  great 
says  one  who  is  a  comparatiye 
r  to  the  habits  of  the  household, 
[la,  \vho  is  satirical,  laughs, 
jkipper  never  likes  to  wait,"  she 
'  but  if  we  get  off  in  an  hour  we 
le  fortunate ; "  and  she  begins 
g  the  little  sea-weed  bubbles 
e  tide  has  thrown  up  among  the 
3od. 

ert,  who  is  averse  to  labor,  and 
to  join  our  expedition,  stretches 
^  length  beside  her,  and  the  two 
^c  repartee,  and  low  ripples  of 
T  come  from  the  pair, 
who  is  of  an  active  tempera- 
kips  stones  across  the  water. 
Lna  is  hunting  shells  along  the 

Halibut  and  the  other  ladies  sit 
[T  on  a  log,  with  a  pile  of  wraps 
them. 

•  half  an  hour  Mr.  Halibut  comes 
in  the  boat  in  a  terrible  hurry, 
e  baskets  and  oars  and  cloaks 
)es  are  piled  in.  The  ladies  turn- 
)ver  the  bow,  regardless  of  every 
jxcept  the  necessity  of  throwing 
ance  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  water. 

'  much  pushing  and  squealing, 
lling  of  the  boat  from  side  to 
;  is  finally  launched,  and  the 
ransf erred  to  the  deck  of  the 
ressel. 

on  board,  Mr.  Halibut,  who  on 
s  a  mild-spoken  and  reserved 
lan,  becomes  imperative  and  dic- 
,  and,  on  his  own  quarter-deck, 
f  inch  a  skipper.  The  scene  ap- 
o  me 'one  of  dire  confusion.  In 
r  the  mast  is  a  jumble  of  ropes, 
ars,  buoys,  and  boat-hooks.  The 
lace  astern  of  the  cabin  is  filled 
lawls  and  baskets  and  the  ladies, 
ot  used  to  yachting,  and  think 
pty  place  will  do ;  so  I  dispose 
comfortably  upon  a  clear  space 
e  mast. 

ce  care,  Ifr.  Smythe — ^you'll  be 
ird  I "  cries  the  warning  voice  of 
pper.  I  feel  something  move  be- 
le;  somebody  collars  me,  and  I 
yself  sprawling  on  a  bundle  of 


ropes,  very  near  the  hole  that  goes  down 
into  the  forecastle,  and  the  big  boom 
swings  over  the  place  where  I  had  just 
been  sitting. 

"That  was  a  narrow  e^-ape,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut.     **  I  just  saved  you." 

I  thank  him,  pick  myself  up  with 
discretion,  and  think  I  will  go  below, 
which  I  do. 

The  cabin  is  Fmall,  and  the  floor  is 
encumbered  with  spare  sails,  ropes,  and 
extra  oars,  an<l  Guy  is  pitching  down 
the  wraps,  and  calls  out  to  me  to  take 
the  boskets. 

I  am  tall,  and,  when  I  stand  up,  I 
bump  nij'  head  acjainst  tho  to]) ;  and 
the  seats  hav(!  uneven  cushicms  on  them, 
covered  with  a  glazed  rul»bcr-cloth. 
There  is  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  cur- 
tains to  the  little  windows,  and  if  the 
place  was  cleared  up,  it  might  be  com- 
fortable ;  but  sitting  on  a  pile  of  shawls, 
with  my  feet  in  a  basket,  isn't  agree- 
able. I  do  not  like  the  motion,  either ; 
there  is  an  unpleasant  n>ll  about  it. 

I  put  my  head  up  the  companion- 
way,  and  ask, 

"  How  far  have  we  got  ? '' 

Nobody  notices  me  at  first.  At 
length  Lasella  catches  sight  of  my  rue- 
ful countenance,  and  laughs. 

"  We  haven't  started  vet.  We  are 
fastened  to  the  buoy,  but  the  wind 
drifts  us  round.  Why  don't  you  come 
up?" 

Thus  encouraged,  I  go  up  the  steps, 
and  find  a  place  when;  I  can  stow  my 
long  legs  by  sitting  on  the  top  stair, 
anrl  letting  my  feet  ntay  down  below. 

The  boys  are  undoing  t!ie  rope  in 
front.  We  are  oil'.  The  skipper  is 
busy  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel. 

"  Take  the  helm,  Flirtina  I  "  calls  he. 

I  feebly  offer  my  services,  hoping  she 
will  not  accept  them,  for  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do  if  she  did. 

She  smiles  very  sweetly,  and  says, 

"  Please  let  me ;  I  like  it." 

She  evidently  does  not  know  how 
ignorant  I  am,  and  I  assume  an  air  of 
great  intelligence. 

"  Hard  down  I  "  cries  the  skipper. 

What  does  he  mean  ?  I  dodge  my 
head,  thinking  that  dreadful  bQo\SL  V^ 
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eoming  orer ;  but  nobody  elae  does,  so 
I  put  it  up  mgmiiif  and  find  that  the 
order  applies  to  the  helm  with  which 
Flirtina  is  Btmggling.  I  try  to  help 
her. 

'^Tkke  care  t "  she  cries,  ''that  is  the 
wrong  way;"  and  the  skipper  thnn- 
dereont, 

^  What  are  yon  doing  there,  Flirtina  ? 
Keep  her  away  I  keep  her  awat  I " 

What  can  this  ngnify  ?  How  can  I 
keep  her  away?  She  won^t  more.  I 
ask  Flirtina,  politely,  if  she  had  not 
better  leaye  the  helm  to  me,  since  Mr. 
Halibat  seems  afraid  that  she  will  get 
hurt 

She  laughs  out :  *'  He  doesn^t  mean 
me ;  he  means  the  yacht — ^that  I  am  to 
keep  away  from  the  wind." 

I  thought  that  people  sought  a  wind 
when  they  went  sailing ;  but  the  skip- 
per is  peculiar — ^he  keeps  away  from  it. 

I  say  this  to  Lasella.  She  responds 
at  random. 

''Shall  I  belay  the  sheet  to  this 
deat  f "— eridently  addressing  Mr.  Hali- 
but. 

"  Don't  do  any  thing  till  I  tell  you," 
is  the  blunt  reply. 

She  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it. 

The  skipper  is  still  in  the  bow,  look- 
ing out.  "LuffI— let  her  luflfl"  His 
tones  are  certainly  yery  imperatiyc. 
"  Keep  her  up  till  she  shiyers  I " 

Flirtina  pays  me  not  the  least  atten- 
tion; her  eyes  haye  gone  aloft.  She 
looks  dlstractingly  pretty  under  her 
ugly  hat,  with  her  fluffy  golden  hair 
blowing  round  her  face,  and  her  cheeks 
and  eyes  glowing  with  the  exercise ; 
but  she  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
sails,  and  now  she  is  ordered  to  '*  keep 
her  fuU ! " 

Full,  indeed  I  I  should  think  we 
were  full  enough.  I  can't  turn  round, 
there  are  so  many  people. 

Here  comes  the  skipper  back  to  i&e 
stem.  He  takes  the  helm,  and  we  set- 
tle ourselyes.  There  is  a  big  mainsail 
up,  and  another  sail — a  jib,  I  think  they 
call  it. 

"  Just  haul  in  on  that  sheet  a  little, 
Mr.  Smythe,"  says  Mr.  Halibut,  po- 
litdj. 


I  make  a  diye  at  the  sail,  which  ia 
the  only  thing  about  which  looks  to  ma 
like  a  sheet 

"Not  that,  you "     Mr.  Halibat 

stops  abruptly  in  his  sentence,  and  saT* 
agely  grasps  a  little  rope  near  me,  which 
he  unfastens,  and  then  twists  around  a 
fVinny  little  piece  of  wood  shaped  like 
the  top  of  a  T. 

I  fenrently  hope  no  one  else  has  no- 
ticed my  blunder,  but  Mrs.  Halibut 
kindly  tries  to  console  me : 

"  A  sheet  is  a  sail  at  sea,"  she  sayii 
amiably.  "  You  must  not  be  expected 
to  know  eyeiy  thing.  Mr.  Halibut 
neyer  tells  any  body  any  thing,  but 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  whole 
world  is  as  wiae  as  himself." 

"  Why  don't  you  hoist  the  flying-Jib, 
and  get  up  the  gaff-topsail  ? "  asks  that 
terribly  knowing  Flirtina. 

"  You  don't  know  much,  Flirty,"  nji 
Mr.  Halibut  "  How  do  you  expect  «a 
can  carry  more  canyas,  when  we  hsva 
too  much  sail  on  now  ?  " 

Flirtina  laughs,  and  does  not  mind  a 
bit 

We  are  beginning  to  tip.  We  are 
tipping  yeiy  much. 

"  Sit  to  windward  I "  says  the  skip- 
per, which  is  the  signal  for  eyery  body 
to  rush  to  the  upp«;r  side  of  the  boat 

I  think  I  should  prefer  the  more  com- 
fortable seat  on  the  lower  side,  but  am 
a  little  afraid  to  try  it,  and  so  follow  the 
example  of  tiie  others. 

Imagine  yourself  o;i  a  slippery  can- 
yas cushion  at  an  angle  of  forty-fiye  de- 
grees, and  you  will  know  my  sensationi. 
A  great  dash  of  salt-water  comes  ahqp 
in  my  face.  Eyery  body  laughs.  I  smile 
grimly,  and  wipe  it  away  ;  but  a  great 
deal  has  gone  down  my  back.  I  feel 
that  my  collar  is  yery  limp.  Nothing 
is  so  unbecoming  as  a  collar  with  the 
starch  out.  My  coat-sleeye,  which  It 
of  homespun,  is  yery  wet,  too.  Home> 
spun  always  shrinks  when  it  is  wet  I 
feel  it  crawling  up  to  my  elbow.  How 
uncomfortable  I 

"Now,  this  is  glorious!"  says  Le« 
sella.  "  I  do  delight  in  this.  Don*! 
you  flnd  it  charming  when  it  is  bobbji 
Mr.  Smythe  ?  " 
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I  ah !  delightM !  But  hasn't 
ang  a-leak  ? " 

I  ask  with  horror,  as  the  water 
n  through  a  hole  in  the  lower 
the  yessel,  making  a  great  pool 
iieraiL 

ialibut  smiles  grimly.  "  Those 
scuppers,*'  he  says. 
?e  read  about  *4ee  scuppers,'' 
lidn't  know  they  were  holes.  I 
t  they  were  a  kind  of  smoke- 
Howeyer,  nobody  seems  alarmed, 
>pose  it  is  all  right. 
i  of  the  young  ladies  haye  gone 
tairs,  and  the  boys  are  talking  to 

,  my  I "  cries  Poffertje— so  called 
is  round  cheeks — **  look  at  the 

Uncle  Jacobus,  the  water  is 
I  in  here  like  eyery  thing  !  " 
k  down  into  the  cabin,  and  sec 
;er  coming  under  the  door  of  the 
tloaet  under  the  steps.  There 
e  a  leak,  after  all.  Mr.  Halibut 
jmioyed. 
i  wants  pumping  out,"  he  re- 

'*  YouH  find  a  hundred  pounds 
cr  in  the  hold.  Quick  I  where 
lump?" 

the  starboard  locker,  sir,"  an- 
he  actiye  little  sailor-boy,  who  is 
to  the  fore.  He  produces  a  long 
i,  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and 
tr  at  the  other,  which  Mr.  Hali- 
erts  in  a  hole  in  the  deck  at  his 

w  bring  a  pail  of  water," .  ho 

draws  up  a  bucket  from  the  sea, 
urs  it  into  the  hole, 
w  pump  I " 

pulls  the  thing  up  and  down, 
le  dasher  of  an  old-fashioned 

A  flood  of  yellow  water  beg^ 
r  out  and  spatter  eyery  thing, 
being  unable  to  run  out  at  the 
rg,  coyers  the  floor.  This  is  Tery 
sant.  The  ladies  draw  up  their 
,  and  we  put  up  our  feet  The 
tips  more  and  more.  There  is 
ft  barrel  of  water  running  about 
ne,  I  should  think, 
w  beautifully  she  careens  I "  says 
I,  not  minding  the  frequent  dash- 
)L.  Ti. — 10 


es  of  spray  which  haye  taken  her  hair 
out  of  curL 

I  am  beginning  not  to  admire  that 
young  lady.  She  is  too  nauticaL  Mr. 
Halibut  does  something  to  the  helm, 
and  we  come  up  straight,  and  the  water 
runs  ofL    I  feel  better. 

The  wind  is  not  so  strong.  We  haye 
been  out  about  two  hours. 

"  I  think  we  might  now  get  up  that 
gaff-topsail,"  says  the  skipper. 

This  is  the  signal  for  great  misery. 
Flirtina  is  at  the  helm,  Poffertje  and 
Bob,  with  Guy  and  Jack,  are  to  manage 
the  ropes.  The  skipper  is  amidships, 
giying  orders. 

The  gaff-topsail  is  a  three-cornered 
sail  with  a  pole,  which  goes  about  the 
mainsail.  Its  peculiarity  seems  to  be 
an  ayersion  to  going  up  right  the  first 
time.  On  this  occasion  it  tied  itself 
into  a  knot  with  the  mainsail-ropes; 
then,  its  halyards  had  a  free  fight  with 
the  jib-sheets ;  then,  the  lines  ran  out 
on  the  main  boom,  and  did  something 
there,  which  made  it  necessary  for  Bob 
to  go  out  on  a  most  perilous  enterprise 
to  unhitch  them;  then,  the  "tack" 
stuck  on  a  pin.  Finally,  it  was  got  up 
to  the  top,  and  appeared  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  mainsail,  with  a  twist  in  the 
end ;  so  that  it  had  to  come  down  and 
be  all  untied  and  sent  up  once  more. 
All  this  in  the  midst  of  rcmonstrabces, 
and  orders,  and  cries,  and  thundcringa 
of  "Luff!"  from  the  skipper,  and  a 
few  tears  of  impatience  and  distress 
from  Jack,  who  could  not  disentangle 
his  ropes  in  time  fo^  the  quick  com- 
mands of  his  captain;  and  an  aspect 
of  bitter  woo  on  Pofferlje's  face— he, 
poor  fellow,  haying  been  thrashed  with 
the  jib-sheets,  and  buffeted  with  the 
other  ropes,  till  he  might  as  well  haye 
been  at  a  whipping-post. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  com- 
motion subsides.  But  a  new  calamity 
arises — the  wind  is  dying  away. 

"  Sing,  some  of  you,"  says  Mr.  H^- 
but,  "or  we  shall  never  get  home. 
There's  nothing  like  a  song  to  stir  up 
a  breeze.** 

Then  Flirtina  sings  out,  in  a  high, 
clear  soprano,  a  spirited  boating-song^ 
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and  I  begin  to  think,  as  I  stretch  my- 
self on  deck  in  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 
that  yachting  is  a  very  delightful  thing, 
and  that  a  lady's  being  nautical  is,  per- 
haps, after  all,  no  drawback  to  her 
charms. 

80MO. 

The  wind  blows  fresh  from  the  cold  Korthvost,     ' 

The  ihip  awings  olear  and  free^ 
And  we  tread  the  deck  with  a  aailor'a  loct, 

And  point  for  the  open  aea. 
We  trim  the  aheeta,  and  fill  the  aailSr 

And  let  the  boom  awing  by  ; 
There  ia  not  one  heart  in  our  midst  that  iaila, 

Each  pnlae  beata  loud  and  high. 

Hie  white  aaila  ahiTor,  the  thin  aheeta  laab. 

And  up  in  the  taut-atrung  shroud 
We  hear,  keeping  time  with  the  aoft  warea'  plash, 

The  wind  pipe  aweet  and  loud. 
For  the  brocae  of  the  ahip  and  the  sounding  aca 

Makes  his  harp  and  trumpet  shrill, 
And  plays  the  strings  with  a  Triton's  glee. 

And  murmurs  or  peals  at  will. 

Orowd  hard  the  helm  I  till  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  up  o'er  the  reaiol'a  prow, 
Till  the  deck  ia  wet,  and  the  aailora  aay, 

She  quirera  ttom.  atem  to  prow. 
Then  away,  then  away,  o'er  the  white-capped  wave. 

And  abag  mt  we  aail  along, 
For  our  apirita  are  light,  and  our  hearta  aro  braye, 

And  our  good  ahlp  atout  and  atrong. 

Behind  us  lies  the  liyer,  blue,  and 
dimpled  with  the  dying  breeze.  An 
August  haze  softeus  the  outlines  of  the 
picturesque  hills  that  rise  from  its 
shores.  Before  us,  the  bay  widens,  dis- 
playing its  islets,  and  its  fair,  broad 
waters  covered  with  shimmering  sails ; 
while  the  round  outlines  of  the  blufiis 
on  the  Mascarene  shore  rise  before  us, 
dark  and  wooded  at  the  base,  bald  and 
gray  on  their  summits;  and  between 
the  islands  we  catch  glimpses  of  the 
narrow  passage  through  which  Pierre 
du  Guast,  Sieur  de  Monte,  sailed  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
to  explore,  with  his  braye  sailors,  his 
grant  of  the  broad  lands  of  Acadie. 

Far  up  in  the  distance  one  can  see 
the  island  on  which  the  adventurers 
passed  that  ill-starred  winter,  where  the 
remnants  of  French  bricks  and  pottery 
still  show  the  site  of  his  little  settle- 
ment. 

Having  read  a  book,  recently,  about 
De  Monte's  expedition,  I  venture  little 
allusions  to  this  circumstance,  and  be- 
come eloquent  as  Flirtina's  eyes   are 


fixed  upon  me  with  an  appearance  of 
interest. 

When  I  have  rounded  my  first  pe 
riod,  she  makes  a  little  well-bred  pause 
then  asks  me  to  hand  her  the  lunch- 
basket  from  below,  as  Mrs.  Halibut  is 
going  to  give  us  something  to  eat. 

It  is  this,  then,  which  has  given  her 
that  flattering  appearance  of  attention  I 

Quite  crestfallen,  I  go  below,  and, 
after  knocking  my  head  on  the  beftmsi 
and  stumbling  over  the  oars,  which  trip 
me  up,  I  succeed  in  finding  the  ham- 
pers, and  Guy  helps  me  to  bring  them 
on  deck. 

We  discuss  ham  sandwiches,  and 
fried  chickens,  and  blueberry  pies,  and 
drink  cider  which  pops  like  champagne, 
while  Bob  builds' a  fire  in  the  stove,  to 
give  us  hot  water  to  make  tea. 

I  try  to  go  into  the  forecastle  to  do 
something  to  help  him,  but  the  aper- 
ture between  the  after-cabin  and  the 
fore  is  so  narrow,  that  I  stick  fast,  and 
kick  about  helplessly,  till  Guy  comes 
to  the  rescue  and  straightens  me  out 
again. 

Lunch  on  a  yacht  is  pleasant,  but  ex- 
citing. Now  and  then  an  unexpected 
lurch  upsets  your  mug  of  hot  tea,  which 
you  are  carefully  balancing  on  yov 
knee,  and  scalds  you.  Then  those 
dreadful  sheets  play  the  mischief  with 
the  knives  and  forks;  and,  not  being 
quite  used  to  the  motion,  I  find  myself 
dropping  a  large  piece  of  butter  in  Lsr 
sella^s  lap,  which  she  bears  with  gieat 
equanimity,  assuring  me  she  "doesn^ 
mind." 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
little  drawbacks  of  this  kind,  I  get 
throhgh  very  well,  but  I  am  glad  when 
it  is  over. 

"  Now  let  us  set  the  ring-tail,  boys," 
says  the  skipper. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  kind  of  nautical 
dance,  till  Flirtina  tells  me  it  is  another 
little  sail  which  I  see  them  rigging  upon 
the  far  end  of  the  main  boom. 

I  venture  something  about  the  Air- 
ricans  being  now  a  Ring^tailed  Botr- 
er,  but  nobody  seems  to  think  it  is  a 
joke,  so  I  don't  emphasize  it 

The  wind  is  certainly  veiy  light   Wt 
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b  still  another  sail  up  now,  called 
e  sail,  which  has  to  be  moTed 
istractingly,  as  it  is  a  temporary 
gged  on  one  side  of  the  main- 
nd  when  the  mainsail  goes  one 
lias  to  go  the  other, 
id  by!"  calls  the  skipper. 
T  go  about ! " 

there  is  a  tremendous  scrab- 
id  ducking,  and  the  soils  flap, 
sheets  lash,  and  there  is  a  com- 
n  with  the  gaff- topsail,  and  a 
I  difficulty  wiUi  the  squaresail, 
!  jib,  which  i^  soon  of  no  use, 
iown  with  a  run,  and,  the  boys 
ig  quick  enough,  it  gets  in  the 
nd  excites  the  skipper, 
we  shoukl  be  going  before  the 
nt  there  is  no  wind.  The  sails 
ng  and  wing,'*  Lasella  tells  me, 
one  side  of  the  mast,  and  the 
1  the  other,  like  a  bird's  wings, 
do  not  progress  rapidly.  In 
.  consulting  a  pine-tree  on  the 
find  we  are  going  backwards, 
reminded  of  the  nayal  examina- 
one  of  my  Mends,  who,  after 
giyen  seyeral  satisfactory  an- 
o  the  question,  **What  would 
if  yciur  yessel  was  in  irons  (i.  e. 
Btem)  t  '*  and,  being  irritated  by 
ition,  on  the  part  of  the  examr 
the  words,  "  And  then  t "  fU- 
thundered  out,  haying  lost 
3  utterly,  ''Blast  her,  let  her 
*  I  would  like  to  tell  the  story, 
afraid  Mrs.  Halibut  might  think 
ne. 

lalibut  tells  us  we  are  drifting 
e  tide,  and  that  he  is  afraid  we 
ftye  to  cast  anchor,  and  spend 
ht  on  board.  There  is  a  tent 
vrhich  the  gentlemen  can  pitch 
leighboring  beach,  and  leaye  the 
>r  the  occupation  of  the  ladies. 
is  unexpected.  I  prefer  a  hair- 
3  to  a  mossy  couch,  but  do  not 
The  ladies  seem  pleased  with 
dosition.  The  boys  and  Quy  are 
ed.  I  pretend  to  like  it. 
irop  andior,  and  lie  floating  idly 
mrface  of  the  bay,  tibe  swift  tide 
;  past  uSi  The  shore  is  naar, 
Dg  out  a  long  line  of  warm  zed 


sand  in  a  broad  beach,  with  curiously- 
shelying  clifls  behind  it.  A  great'rock 
towers  in  the  foreground,  whose  sand- 
stone base,  washed  all  around  by  the 
tide  at  high- water,  has  been  worn  away 
into  the  semblance  of  an  hour-glass  pul- 
pit. On  its  lofty  crest,  two  hundred 
feet  high,  stunted  eycrgrcens  are  grow- 
ing, and  wiry  grasses  cling  in  the  cran- 
nies of  its  walks,  and  blue  hare-bells 
are  waving  gracefully  among  them,  as 
we  can  see  plainly  with  the  skipper^s 
glass. 

'^  That  is  Pulpit  Rock,''  says  Lasella. 
''At  high-water  you  can  only  see  the 
top,  like  a  little  island  rising  from  the 
bay ;  but  now,  to  a  good  cragsman,  the 
summit  would  be  quite  accessible.  Bee 
how  curiously  laminated  those  rocks 
are ;  they  break  off  in  scales,  like  slates, 
and  some  of  them  are  full  of  little 
holes,  worn  by  the  falling  water  befqro 
the  mass  hardened.  I  belieye  a  geolo- 
gist would  find  bird-tracks,  or  eyen  a 
footprint  of  the  pre- Adamite  man,  if  he 
examined  them." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  antediluvians  held 
forth  here,"  said  Flirtina,  meditatively, 
"  and  what  they  preached  ! " 

"Sermons  in  stones,"  I  suggesfed. 
"  Let  us  hope  they  were  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pulpit's  size." 

"  Hallo  I "  shouts  Guy,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  yacht.  "What's  this! 
Look  at  this  canoe  coming  in.  Did 
you  ever  see  such  paddling)  Those 
fellows  are  in  a  terrible  hurry  about 
something.   What  magnificent  strokes  1 " 

"  That  looks  Uke  Pete  Scepsis,"  says 
Mr.  Halibut,  scanning  the  water  from 
under  his  hand. 

We  cross  the  deck  and  look  eastward. 
A  birch  canoe,  with  two  occupants,  is 
coming  swiftly  towards  us,  impelled  by 
vigorous  arms  to  a  wonderful  speed, 
which,  as  it  nears  the  yacht,  is  slack- 
ened gradually,  until  the  fragile  craft 
floats  like  a  withered  leaf  towards  us, 
and  two  brown  hands  are  put  forth  to 
catch  our  vessel's  side  and  prevent  b^j 
collision,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
delicate  bark. 

In  the  stem  sits  a  broad-shouldered, 
athletic  Indian,  with  shaggy  hair  and 
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BtroDgly-marked  features,  clad  in  dark 
trowsen  and  a  red  flannel  ehirt,  belted 
round  hid  waist  with  a  broad  leathern 
belt,  from  which  hangs  a  sheath  of 
leather  containuig  a  dirk-knif(^  His 
companion  is  a  middle-aged  woman, 
with  delicate  features,  and  long  black 
hair  which  hangs  to  her  waist,  and  then 
is  gathered  at  the  ends  in  a  loose  knot. 
A  calico  gown,  covered  with  a  bright 
plaid  shawl-,  confined  across  the  bosom 
with  a  huge  plate  of  silver  tliree  or  four 
ipches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre;  a  man^s  beaver  hat  encircled 
with  a  silver  band,  and  gayly-worked 
moccasins,  compose  her  costume. 

"  Well,  Pete,"  says  Mr.  Halibut,  "  how 
are  you  ?    And  how  is  Mrs.  Pete  ?  " 

"Pretty  well,"  responds  the  Indian. 
"  Wife  he  well  too ; "  and  he  says  some 
words  in  the  native  guttural  to  his 
squaw,  who  smiles  pleasantly  upon  the 
party,  but  says  nothing,  as  she  cannot 
understand  English. 

"  You  seemed  in  a  hurry,  just  now," 
continues  the  skipper.  "Where  are 
you  bound  ? " 

"  Down  to  Pleasant  Point,  to  see  um 
papoose  marry,^'  says  Scepsis,  briefly. 

*< Whose  papoose?"  asks  Mrs.  Hali- 
but, appearing  up  the  companion-way. 

"My  boy;  he  going  to  get  married 
to  the"  governor's  daughter,"  replies  the 
Indian,  with  composure.  "  Have  a  great 
time  down  there." 

"  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  she  ? "  asks 
Mrs.  Halibut,  interestedly. 

"  He  nice  girl,"  says  Scepsis—"  very 
nice  girl— only  thirteen — too  young — 
boy  he  young  too.  Ought  to  marry  old 
woman— better  for  him.  She  tell  um 
young  man." 

At  this  every  body  laughs,  and  Scepsis 
smiles  gravely. 

"  I  come  fast  over  the  bay,"  he  con- 
tinues.   "  Afraid  of  the  snake." 

"What  snake?-"  says  Guy,  hanging 
on  the  shroud  to  lean  over  the  canoe. 

"  See  um  big  snake  in  the  water,  yes- 
terday," says  the  Indian.  "Ho  chase 
us  half  across  the  bay.  Ho  have  head 
big  as  a  man's  hat — stick  up  out  of  the 
water.  Squaw  she  fHghtened ;  mo 
scared  too,  so  we   paddle  fast.     He 


chase  us.  We  paddle  in  shore,  and 
pull  the  canoe  up  on  the  beach,  and 
run  up  to  hide  in  the  bushes.  Snake 
he  come  up  and  upset  the  birch,  and 
open  his  mouth  big  as  a  barrel ;  all  red 
inside.  Then  he  turn  round  and  go 
'way."  ♦ 

"  Why,  you've  seen  the  sea-serpent ! " 
cries  Mrs.  Halibut. 

"  Sea-serpent  I  What  he  ? "  asks 
Scepsis. 

"  A  big  snake  that  lives  in  the  water," 
answers  the  skipper. 

"Me  see  big  snake,"  says  Scepsis. 
"Never  hear  of  um  before.  Me  no 
want  to  see  um  again.  Tou  see  um, 
HaUbut  ?    What  you  think  ?  " 

"No,  Scepsis,"  replies  that  gentle- 
man; "I  would  like  to  i^  him.  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  that  fel- 
low. I  shall  look  out  sharp  for  him 
now." 

"  He  very  long,"  says  Scepsis.  "  He 
hold  his  head  up  like  a  goose— so,** 
and  he  bent  his  arm  to  show  the  curve 
of  the  reptile's  neck.  "We  see  um 
very  plain." 

"This  is  very  singular,"  says  the 
skipper,  thoughtfully.  "  Scepsis  is  pei^ 
fectly  trustworthy,  and  has  eyidently 
never  heard  the  wonderful  tales  of  the 
monster." 

Further  questioning  follows,  eliciting 
perfectly  consistent  answers,  and  then 
the  Indians  loose  their  hold  on  the 
yacht  and  paddle  down-stream,  g^ainio^ 
swiftness  from  the  fast-ebbing  tide,  and 
we  watch  them  as  they  glide  in  their 
egg-shell  craft,  and  wonder  at  its  light- 
ness and  grace. 

"That  is  the  perfection  of  motion,** 
says  Lasella,  "unless  one  could  fly. 
Nothing  was  ever  more  delicious  than 
that  sensation  of  stillness  and  peaee 
which  it  conveys.  I  shall  never  forget 
an  evening  on  the  lakes  at  the  head- 
waters of  this  river,  when  an  Tn^^l^n 
paddled  two  of  us  four  miles  amon|^ 
the  rushes.  The  water-lilies  were  just 
in  blossom;  and  as  we  dropped  our 
hands  in  the  water,  which  was  wum 
with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  their 
soft  pads  brushed  our  fingers,  and  the 

*  This  story  is  entirely  aatheatifl. 
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reet  white  bloaBoms  broke  off  at 

.    The  west  was  rosy  and  clear, 

the  sky  snffosed  with  golden 

It  gaye  one  an  idea  of  heavenly 

low  that  welV*  says  Mrs.  Eali- 
Who  could  eyer  forget  those 

Pore  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 
WhoM  odon  baimt  my  dreams  f 

ight  falls,  a  lovely,  calm,  glow- 
ling  having  preceded  it,  which 
•oiled  us  into  sitting  on  deck, 
le  skipper,  having  finished  the 
and  covering  of  the  sails,  comes 
tells  us  it  is  time  for  a  light 
der  and  turf  I  the  matches  have 
gotten.  We  hunt  our  pockets 
;  there  is  not  a  stray  ludfer  in 
ipany;  and,  feeling  about  be- 
find  the  lamps  are  empty.  This 
>ad.  At  this  point  the  skipper 
a. 

lalibut,  who  is  a  person  of  ex- 
tense  and  good-humor,  adroitly 
the  wrath  of  her  justly  indig- 

3U8e. 

^oung  men  are  to  go  ashore  in 
it  and  fetch  candles  from  tibe 
Sum-house,  and  the  shore  is  only 
mdred  yards  distant. 
\nd  the  boys  and  I  row  ofil  It 
ng  very  dark.  By  the  time  we 
Ading-place,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
ng.  We  stumble  over  slippery 
overed  with  seaweed — for  the 
down — ^and  then  climb  a  very 
ink  covered  with  thistles,  which 
sinfully.  Finally  we  reach  the 
d  see  a  light  glimmering  half  a 
\  for  which  we  steer.  We  find 
:e  by  the  roadside,  where  we  are 
«ly  able  to  raise  a  few  tallow 
th  which  we  regain  the  shore, 
ng  the  others  to  make  the  prep- 
for  the  night,  I  row  out  to 
fieaMj  guided  by  the  voices  of 
jes  singing.  They  are  admiring 
^horesoence  of  the  water,  which 
dng  and  glowing  like  a  sea  of 
rery  dip  of  the  oar  scatten  a 
Df  glittering  sparka.  The  jelly- 
along,  like  floating  flames,  upon 
loe  of  the  wavea 


I  sit  and  talk  and  sing  with  the  rest 
until  ten  o^clock,  and  then  I  row  ashore 
and  find  that  the  useful  Jack,  and  Quy 
the  indefatigable,  have  set  up  the  tent 
and  strewn  the  ground  with  soft  hem- 
lock boughs,  which,  covered  with  blan- 
kets, make  an  elastic  and  fragrant 
couch.  It  is  deliciously  comfortable, 
and  I  sleep  soundly  till  morning,  when 
I  am  waked  by  a  sensation  of  chilliness ; 
and,  on  putting  my  head  outside  the 
tent,  I  find  every  thing  enveloped  in  fog; 

I  look  at  my  watch.  It  is  seven 
o'clock.  I  rouse  my  companions,  and 
we  strike  the  tent  and  row  out  to  the 
yacht,  which  we  have  great  trouble  in 
finding,  though  we  are  at  last  aided  by 
the  blowing  of  a  horn  in  that  direction. 

We  find  the  skipper  on  deck,  who, 
having  heard  the  sound  of  our  oars,  has 
been  giviug  us  the  signal.  He  looks 
gloomy. 

*^  No  wind,  and  a  thick  fog ;  this  is 
a  bad  egg,"  he  says.  **  We  may  have 
to  lie  here  for  a  week." 

I  remember  my  limp  collar,  and  my 
spirits  sink. 

There  is  a  buzz  and  stir  below.  One 
by  one  the  ladies  come  up,  showing 
their  several  dispositions  in  the  way  in 
which  they  accept  this  new  misfortune, 
but  generally  good-tempered,  and  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  it 

Wc  get  breakfast,  though  the  ham- 
pers are  getting  alarmingly  empty,  and 
we  have  no  milk  for  our  coffee. 

"There's  plenty  of  hard  bread  and 
salt  junk,"  says  the  skipper,  "when 
these  provisions  give  out" 
»    I  remember  with  satisfaction  that  the 
shore  is  accessible. 

After  breakfast  we  all  row  ashore, 
and  wander  round  for  awhile  to  change 
the  scene,  but  it  is  wet,  and  every  thing 
is  Bogged  with  mist,  so  that  it  is  poor 
fun ;  and  we  go  back  to  the  yacht,  and 
sit  about  in  rather  a  melancholy  man- 
ner, until  some  blessed  benefactor— I 
think  it  was  Lasella— produces  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  we  go  below  and  console 
ourselves  until  noon. 

We  become  so  much  absorbed  in  our 
rubben,  that  we  forget  our  cizcumr 
stances,  till  we  axe  lecaai^  \a  ^  ««&• 
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of  them  by  a  noise  on  deck  and  a  rat- 
tling of  the  anchor-chain. 

I  go  np,  and  find  that  the  fog  has 
lifted  and  the  wind  is  rising,  and  gray, 
heavy  cloads  are  drifting  rapidly  across 
the  heavens,  while  the  black  water  is 
crested  with  foaming  white  waves. 

"  It  wiU  blow  fresh,  I  think,"  says  the 
skipper,  as  he  begins  to  loosen  the  damp 
sails,  and  calls  out  to  the  boys  to  heave 
op  the  anchor. 

It  docs  blow  fresh.  There  is  a  stiff 
southeast  wind,  and  the  tide  is  ebbing, 
which  makes  a  swell  in  the  bay — a 
very  ugly  swell. 

A  gloom  settles  upon  some  members 
of  the  party.  The  swell  increases. 
One  or  two  of  the  ladies  go  below.  I 
smoke  my  pipe.  Guy  doesn't  mind  it. 
He  and  Flirtina  are  having  a  gay  con- 
venation.  I  wonder  that  I  could  ever 
have  joked. 

The  skipper  goes  down,  and  reappears 
in  an  oil-sldn  suit  and  hat. 

"  It  is  getting  squally,"  he  says.  "  It 
is  going  to  rain." 

It  does  rain.  I  can't  go  below  in  my 
present  state  of  mind.  I  stay  up,  and 
am  wet  through.    It  blows  fresher. 

**  We  shall  have  a  bad  gale  of  wind," 
says  the  skipper,  "but  we  shall  get 
home  ahead  of  it;"  and  he  has  the 
sails  reefed  down. 

The  yacht  careens  fearAilly,  and  the 
deck,  what  with  the  water  from  the  sea 
and  the  rain  from  the  sky,  is  not  much 
better  than  a  bath-tub.  I  wish  I  had 
not  come. 

There  is  an  awful  crash — an  objurga- 
tion from  the  skipper.     One  of  tbe« 
shrouds  has  piirtcd.    I  should  like  to 
go  ashore. 

Flirtina  looks  a  little  pale.  ''  Shall  I 
take  the  helm  ?  "  she  asks. 

The  skipper  gives  it  into  her  hands, 
goes  forward  with  Quy,  sends  the  boys 
below,  and  rigs  some  kind  of  a  suppcut 
to  the  mast  with  the  halyards. 

I  am  able  to  be  of  some  use,  if  the 
directions  do  not  become  too  compli- 
cated, and  if  the  lines  are  not  called  by 
bewildering  names;  but  you  must  ad- 
adt  that,  in  a  moment  of  exdtement,  it 
<f  M  Httie  cooAising  to  hear  a  man  say. 


"  When  you  can't  hoist  her  up,  belay 
your  peak,  and  haul  away  on  your 
throat;"  and  to  this  moment  I  can^t 
understand  why  Bob  was  told  to  "  take 
a  bite  of  the  rope." 

Flirtina  holds  the  helm  manfhlly,  and, 
being  brave  and  strong,  does  her  work 
well.  Two  points  to  round,  and  we 
shall  be  in  our  own  cove.  The  skipper 
looks  grave,  but  undismayed. 

We  scud  before  the  wind,  with  sails 
close  down.  The  cabin  is  well  drench- 
ed with  water,  but  we  have  no  time  for 
pumping.  Ten  minutes  more,  and  we 
catch  sight  of  our  own  buoy  and  the 
beloved  shore  beyond.  We  are  mnniog 
hard  for  our  moorings,  the  skipper  at 
the  helm  once  more.  Guv  and  Jack  are 
in  the  bow,  with  the  hook  ready  to 
catch  the  buoy  as  they  pass.  The  skip- 
per puts  the  helm  down  one  point  too 
far.  Jack  makes  a  lunge  at  the  ring, 
but  misses  it. 

"  It  has  gone  under  the  keel ! "  diet 
Guy,  in  a  voice  heard  above  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  the  whistling  of  the 
ropes.    He  has  missed  the  buoy  t 

We  arc  driving  straight  upon  the 
shore.  Before  us  rises  the  cliff  in  a 
perpendicular,  jagged  wall,  with  points 
of  cruel  rocks  running  out  directly  in 
our  course. 

The  skipper's  lips  grow  perfectly 
white.  He  crams  the  helm  hard  down, 
and  cries,  in  a  voice  that  is  fearful, 

*'All  hands  to  the  main-sheet,  for 
your  lives  I " 

Every  body  pulls.  The  wind  resists 
with  forty  horse-power.  Each  muscle 
is  strained  to  the  utmost.  The  boys 
tumble  up  the  companion-way  and  haul 
in  on  the  slack. 

There  is  a  moment  of  awful  suspense ; 
then  the  sheet  shortens,  the  sail  shiven, 
the  boom  approaches.  One  more  tre- 
mendous pull,  and  we  all  topple  down 
one  upon  the  other,  like  a  row  of  nine- 
pins ;  the  great  sail  swings  over  with 
a  loud  bang,  the  JBurrieans  turns  her 
bead  in  obedience  to  the  helm,  and  we 
are  saved  I  We  pass  the  sharp  ro(^  on 
the  extremity  of  the  point,  so  near  that 
we  could  have  touched  it  with  an  (mtf 
but  we  escape  it  fairly. 
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16  skipper  breathes  hard,  and  the 
r  comes  back  to  his  face, 
't  was  touch,  and  go,"  he  remarks. 
^IThat  is  the  matter?"  asks  Mrs. 
but,  putting  her  head  up  the  com- 
)n-way.  "  Arc  we  at  home  ? " 
IT  husband  smiles  grimly.  ^*Go 
r,  my  dear,"  he  says;  "we  shall 
»e  in  for  half  an  hour." 
e  make  a  wide  circuit,  and  ap- 
;h  the  buoy  a  second  time,  with 
oainsail  down,  and  the  boys  in  the 
with  the  hook.  They  have  hard 
:  to  reach  the  ring,  the  wayes  are 
gh ;  but  their  stout  arms  conquer, 
we  are  moored  at  last,  with  the 
.  hawser  twisted  tight  through  the 
hoop  of  the  buoy, 
e  sails  are  coming  down,  and  the 
'  from  below  is  coming  up.  Ex- 
ited by  our  narrow  escape,  I  per- 
prodigies  of  seamanship  in  the 
of  hauling  down  and  tying  up, 
at  length  Tolunteer  to  go  out  on 
)owsprit  to  help  ftirl  a  sail.  Findr 
nyself  yeiy  successful,  t  emulate 
ids,  and  undertake  to  walk  in  on 
x>p  of  the  ftirled  jib.  The  ladies 
K>king  on,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a 
ind  sailor-like  aspect  that  must  be 
ning.  Suddenly  the  bowsprit  wob- 
under  me.  I  throw  myself  to  one 
to  keep  my  balance,  unsnccessfiil- 
:  am  conscious  of  tottering  help- 


lessly a  few  seconds— of  making  a  feeble 
dash  at  something.  Then  there  is  a 
splash — ^I  haye  gone  oyer  backwards 
into  the  water ! 

I  can  swim,  and,  wlicn  I  come  up,  I 
strike  out  instinctiyely,  and  Guy,  who 
is  in  the  small  boat,  sticks  the  boat- 
hook  into  my  coat-tail,  and  pulls  me 
alongside.  I  grasp  the  edge,  and  am 
dragged  into  it  somewhat  roughly  by 
Guy  and  Bob,  a  gruesome  object. 

I  see  Flirtina  hide  her  face.  Mrs. 
Ilalibuf  s  kindly  countenance  wears  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  but  there  is  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye.  Pofi*.  is  giggling 
behind  me. 

"  Row  Mr.  Smythc  ashore,  boys,"  says 
the  skipper.  "  He  will  widh  to  change 
his  clothes." 

As  I  climb  the  hill,  heavy  and  drip- 
ping, with  my  Br^gnet  watch  spoiled 
in  my  pocket,  and  all  the  notes  in  my 
wallet  soaking  into  a  pulp,  while  my 
postage-stamps  are  a  sticky  mass,  I  in- 
wardly resolve  that  not  all  my  pro- 
found respect  for  the  Hon.  Jacobus  as 
a  gentleman  and  a  sailor,  nor  even  my 
growing  admiration  for  the  fair  and 
courageous  Flirtina,  shall  ever  agam 
tempt  me  on  board  a  yacht.  And,  like 
Sir  Gkorge  Cornwall  Lewis,  I  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  "  Life  would  bo  a 
very  endurable  thing  were  it  not  for  its 
pleasures." 


•♦• 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

(wmxTTxsr  om  bkadiito  bis  poims  tx  Tni  cavbb  or  frbidom.) 

To  mother  Earth  a  poet  here  was  born  I 

Where  clasps  the  sea  her  rugged  breast,  her  child 

First  saw  her  face,  her  voice  first  heard,  and  smiled. 

A  bantling  brave,  ftiee  skies  did  greet  each  mom, 

What  time  fierce  blew  the  Northern  blast  upborne 

On  wings  of  tempest  stretching  far  and  wide; 

The  wild,  deep-throated  music  did  abide, 

And  tuned  his  harp  in  Freedom's  cause  forlorn  I 

Nor  hushed  its  strings,  while  sighed  the  sweet  South  wind 

'Mid  captive's  moan,  and  mangling  bloodhound's  bay; 

While  Treason  strove  with  serpent  coil  to  bind 

Fair  Freedom  to  her  altar's  shrine,  and  slay ; 

Till  cleft  Rebellion's  haughty  crest  in  twain. 

And  all  his  native  land  was  free  again  I 

OAxnuiMs,  1870. 
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Thebb  was  Bomething  about  the 
wholesome  sleepiness  of  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  that  fitted  well  with  the  lazy 
nature  of  Ronald  Wyde.  So,  having 
run  down  there  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
among  the  students  and  the  mines,  and 
taking  a  liking  to  the  quaint,  unmod- 
emized  town,  he  bodily  changed  his 
plans  of  autumn-trayel,  gave  up  a  cher- 
ished scheme  of  Russian  yagabondagc, 
had  his  baggage  sent  from  Dresden, 
and  made  ready  to  settle  down  and 
drowse  away  three  or  four  months  in 
idleness  and  not  oycr-arduous  study. 
And  this  move  of  his  led  to  the  hap- 
pening of  a  Tery  strange  and  seemingly 
unreal  event  in  his  life. 

Ronald  Wyde  was  then  about  twenty- 
five  or  six  years  old,  rather  above  the 
medium  height,  with  thick  blue-black 
hair  that  he  had  an  artist-trick  of  allow- 
ing to  ripple  down  to  his  neck,  dark 
hazel  eyes  that  were  almost  too  deeply 
recessed  in  their  bony  orbits,  and  a 
troublesome  growth  of  beard  that, 
close-shaven  as  he  always  was,  showed 
in  strong  blue  outline  through  the  thin 
and  r8,|ther  sallow  skin.  His  address 
was  singularly  pleasing,  and  his  wide 
experience  of  life,  taught  him  by  years 
of  varied  travel,  made  him  a  good  deal 
of  a  cosmopolitan  in  his  views  and 
ways,  which  caused  him  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  not  over-safe  companion  for 
young  men  of  his  own  age  or  under. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  winter 
in  Freiberg,  his  first  step  was  to  quit 
the  little  hotel,  with  its  mouldy  stone- 
vaulted  entrance  and  its  columned  din- 
ing-room, under  whose  full-centered 
arches  close  beery  and  smoky  fumes 
lingered  persistently,  and  seek  quieter 
student-lodgings  in  the  heart  of  the 
town.  His  choice  was  mainly,  infiu- 
enced  by  a  thin-railed  balcony,  twined 
through  and  through  by  the  shoots  of 
a  vigorous  Virginia  creeper,  that  flamed 
Vckered  in  the  breezy  October  sun- 


sets in  strong  relief  against  the  curtalni ' 
that  drifted  whitdy  out  and  in  through 
the  open  window.  So,  with  the  steady- 
goix^  and  hale  old  Frau  Spritzkrapfen 
he  took  up  his  quarters,  fully  persuad- 
ing himself  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake 
of  the  stray  home-breaths  that  seemed 
to  stir  the  scarlet  vine-leaves  more  gen- 
tly for  him,  and  ignoring  pretty  Lott- 
chen's  great,  earnest  Saxon  eyes  as  best 
he  could. 

A  sunny  morning  followed  his  remov- 
al to  Frau  Spritzkrapfcn^s  tidy  home. 
There  had  been  a  slight  rain  in  the 
early  night,  and  the  footways  were  yet 
bright  and  moist  in  patches  that  the 
slanting  morning  rays  were  slowly  coez- 
ing  away.     Ronald  Wyde,  having  aet 
his  favorite  books  handily  on  the  dim- 
ity-draped table,  which  comprised  for 
him  the  process  of  getting  to  rigfatSi 
and  having  given  more  than  one  glanee 
of  amused  wonderment  at  the  naive 
blue-and-white    scriptural    tiles     that 
cased  his  cumbrous  four-story  earthen- 
ware stove,  and  smiled  lazily  at  poor 
Adam^s  obvious  and  sudden  indigee- 
tion,  even  while  the  uneaten  half- apple 
remained  in  his  guilty  hand,  he  stepped 
out  on  his  balcony,  icaued  his  elbows 
among  the  crimson  leaves,  and  took  in 
the    healthful    morning   air   in    great 
draughts.     It  was  a  Sunday ;  the  bells 
of  the  gray  minster  hard  by  were  iter- 
ating their  clanging  calls  to  the  simple 
townsfolk  to  come  and  be  droned  to 
in  sleepy  Genuan  gutturals  from  the 
carved,  pillar-hung  pulpit  inside.  Look- 
ing down,  he  saw  thick-anklcd  women 
cluttering  past  in  loone  wooden-soled 
shoes,  and  dumpy  girls  with  tow-braids 
primly  dangling  to  their  hips,  convoy- 
ing sturdy  Dutch-built  luggers  of  youngs 
er  brothers  up  the  easy  slope  that  led  to 
the  church  and  the  bells.    Presently 
Frau  Spritzkrapfen  and  dainty  Lott- 
chen,  rosy  with  soap  and  health,  slipped 
through  the  doorway  beneath  him  out 
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le   little   church-bound  throng, 

they  disappeared,  left  the  bouse 
treet     somehow    unaccountably 

Feeling  this,  Ronald  Wyde  de- 
3d  on  a  stroll. 

sthing  in  the  Sabbath  stilUiess 
.  him  led  Ronald  away  from  the 
iang  and  throbbing  hum  of  the 
nd  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
ry.  Passing  through  the  clumsy 
^tc  that  lifts  its  grimy  bulk  sul- 
ike  a  huge  head-stone  over  the 
of  a  dead  time  of  feudalism,  he 
i  the  burial-ground  and  entered 
et  enclosure.  The  usual  touch- 
'erence  of  the  Germans  for  their 
ivas  strikingly  manifest  around 
The  humbler  mounds,  walled  up 
lugh  stones  a  foot  or  two  aboye 
kthway  level,  carried  on  their 
little  gardens  of  gay  and  inex- 
)  plants ;  while  on  the  tall  wood- 
3ses  at  their  head  hung  yellow 
B,  half  hiding  the  hopeful  legend, 
lersehen.'^  The  more  pretentious 
>ore  vases  filled  with  fresh  flow- 
rhile  in  the  grate-barred  vaults, 
lirted  the  ground  like  the  arches 
loister,  lay  rusty  heaps  of  long- 
louldered  bloom,  topped  by  new- 
&ths  tossed  lovingly  in  to  wilt 
m  to  dust  in  their  turn,  like  those 

before  them  in  memory  of  that 
lust  asleep  below, 
ling  aside  from  the  central  walk 
klved  the  cemetery,  Ronald  stroll- 
ig,  his  hands  in  his  pocketa,  his 
tlessly  fixed  on  the  orange-colored 
and  rolling  smoke  that  welled 
tall  chimneys  in  the  hollow  be> 
in  idle  student-tune  humming  on 
I,  and  his  thoughts  nowhere,  and 
here,  at  once.  Happening  to 
vay  from  the  dun  smoke-trail  for 
ant,  he  found  something  of  great- 
rest  close  at  hand.  An  old  man 
1  stiffly  over  a  simple  mound, 

among  the  fiowers  that  hid  it^ 

his  side  crouched  a  young  girl, 
■  fourteen  years  old,  who  peeored 
Etonald  with  questioning,  velvei- 

eyd^  The  old  man  heard  the 
sr's  steps  crunching  in  the  damp 

and  slowly  looked  up  too. 


"Good  morning,  mdn  Herr,''  said 
Ronald,  pleasantly. 

The  old  man  remained  for  an  instant 
blinking  nervously,  and  shading  hit 
eyes  from  the  fiill  sunlight  that  fell  on 
his  fiEice.  A  quiet  face  it  was,  and  very 
old,  seamed  and  creased  by  mazy  wrin- 
kles that  played  at  aimless  cross-pur- 
poses with  each  other,  beginning  and 
ending  nowhere.  His  thick  beard  and 
thin,  curved  nose  looked  just  a  little 
Jewish,  and  seemed  at  variance  with 
his  pale  blue  eyes  that  were  still  bright 
in  spite  of  age.  And  yet,  bearded  as 
he  was,  there  was  a  lurking  expression 
about  his  features  that  bordered  upon 
effeminacy,  and  made  the  treble  of  his 
voice  sound  even  more  thin  and  woman- 
ish as  he  answered  Wyde's  greeting. 

"  Qood  morning,  too,  mein  Herr.  A 
stranger  to  our  town,  I  sec." 

"  Yes ;  but  soon  not  to  be  called  one, 
I  hope.    I  am  here  for  the  winter." 

''  A  cold  season — a  cold  season ;  our 
northern  winters  are  very  chilling  to 
an  old  man^s  blood."  And  slouching 
together  into  a  tired  stoop,  he  resumed 
his  simple  task  of  knotting  a  few  flow- 
ers into  a  clumsy  nosegay.  Ronald 
stood  and  watched  him  with  a  vague 
interest  Presently,  the  flowers  being 
clumped  to  his  lildng,  the  old  man 
pried  himself  upright  by  getting  a  good 
purchase  with  his  left  hand  in  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  so  deliberately  that  Ro- 
nald almost  fancied  he  heard  him  creak. 
The  girl  rose  too,  and  drew  her  thin 
shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"  You  Germans  love  lonj^cr  than  we," 
said  Ronald,  glancing  at  the  flowers 
that  trembled  in  the  old  man^s  bony 
fingers,  and  then  downwards  to  the 
quiet  grave ;  "  a  lifetime  of  easy-going 
love  and  a  year  or  two  of  easier-forget- 
ting are  enough  for  us." 

"  Should  I  forget  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  ? "  asked  the  old  man,  simply. 

Ronald  paused  a  moment,  and,  point- 
ing downwards,  said : 

"  Your  daughter,  then,  I  fancy  f  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Long  dead  ?  " 

"  Very  long ;  more  than  flfly  years." 

Ronald  sta^^  but  said  uotSoSii^wft^. 
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bly.  Inwardly  he  whispered  something 
about  being  derilish  glad  to  make  the 
wandering  Jew's  acquaintance,  rattled 
the  loose  groschen  in  his  pocket,  and 
turned  to  follow  the  tottering  old  man 
and  firm-footed  child  down  the  walk. 
After  a  dozen  paces  they  halted  before 
a  more  ambitious  tombstone,  on  which 
Bonald  could  make  out  the  well-remem- 
bered name  of  Plattner.  The  child 
took  the  flowers  and  laid  them  rever- 
ently on  the  stone. 

"  It  seems  to  me  almost  like  arriving 
at  the  end  of  a  pilgrimage,'^  said  Ro- 
nald, **  when  I  stand  by  the  grave  of  a 
man  of  science.  Perhaps  you  knew 
him,  mein  Herr  ? " 

"  He  was  my  pupil." 
■    "  Whew  1 "    thought  Ronald,  "  that 
makes  my  friend  here  a  centenarian  at 
least." 

'*My  pupil  and  friend,"  the  feeble 
voice  went  on ;  "  and,  more  than  that, 
my  daughter's  first  lover,  and  only 
one." 

^  Ach  BO  I "  drawled  Ronald. 

"  And  now,  on  her  death-day,  I  take 
these  poor  flowers  from  her  to  him,  as  I 
have  done  all  these  years." 

Something  in  the  pathetic  earnestness 
of  his  companion  touched  Ronald  Wyde, 
and  he  forthwith  took  his  hands  out  of 
hiB  pockets,  and  didn't  try  to  whistle 
inaudibly — ^which  was  a  great  deal  for 
him  to  do. 

**  I  know  Plattner  well  by  his  works," 
he  said;  **I  once  studied  mineralogy 
for  nearly  a  month." 

"  You  love  science,  then  ?  " 

**Yes;  like  every  thing  else,  for  di- 
version." 

"It  was  dificrent  with  him,"  qua- 
vered the  old  man,  pointing  unsteadily 
to  the  hcad-etone.  **  Science  grew  to 
be  his  one  passion,  and  many  discover- 
ies rewarded  him  for  his  devotion.  He 
was  groping  on  the  track  of  a  far  great- 
er achievement  when  he  died." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  was  t "  said  Ro- 
nald, now  fairly  interested. 

"The  creation  and  isolation  of  the 
principle  of  Life  I " 

This  was  too  much  for  Ronald  Wyde ; 
down  dived  his  restless  hands  into  his 


trowser's  pockets  again,  and  the  grOach- 
en  rattled  as  merrily  as  before. 

"  I  have  made  quite  a  study  of  biol- 
ogy, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
he ;  "  and,  although  a  good  deal  of  a 
skeptic,  and  inclined  to  follow  Huxley, 
I  can't  bring  myself  to  conceive  of  life 
without  organism.  Such  theorizing  is, 
to  my  mind,  on  a  par  with  the  illogical 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  a 
perpetual  motor." 

The  old  man's  eyes  sparkled  aa  he 
turned  full  upon  Ronald. 

"  You  dismiss  the  subject  very  airily, 
my  young  friend,"  he  cried;  "but  let 
me  tell  you  that  I — I,  whom  you  see 
here — ^have  grappled  with  such  prob- 
lems through  a  weary  century,  and  have 
conquered  one  of  them." 

"  And  that  one  is " 

"  The  one  that  conquered  Plattner  I  •• 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  claim  that 
you  have  discovered  the  life-principle?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  permit  an  utter  stmoger 
to  inquire  what  is  its  nature  9  " 

"Certainly.  It  is  twofold.  The  ulti- 
mate principle  of  life  is  carbon;  the 
cause  of  its  combination  with  water,  or 
rather  with  the  two  gaseous  elements 
of  water,  and  the  development  of  or- 
ganized existence  therefrom,  is  elec- 
tricity." 

Ronald  Wyde  shrugged  his  broad 
shoulders  a  little,  and  absently  replied, 

"  All  I  can  8uy,  mein  Hcrr,  is,  that 
you've  got  the  bulge  on  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon " 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  unconsciously  tran^ 
lated  an  Americanism.  I  mean  that  I 
don't  quite  understand  you." 

"  Which  means  that  you  do  not  ba- 
Here  me.  It  is  but  natural  at  your  age, 
when  one  doubts  as  if  by  instinct 
Would  you  be  convinced  ? " 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  better.'* 

With  the  same  painful  effort  aa  be- 
fore, the  old  man  straightened  himself 
and  made  a  piercing  clairvoyant  exand* 
nation  into  and  through  Ronald  Wydc*a 
eyes,  as  if  reading  the  brain  beyond 
them.  * 

"  I  think  I  can  trust  yon,"  he  mnia- 
bled  at  last.    "  Come  with  me." 
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fling  on  the  young  girPs  arm,  the 
hflosopher  faltered  through  the 
erj  and  into  the  town,  followed 
^de,  his  hands  again  pocketed  for 
Groups   of   released    chnrch- 

sermon-fed,  met  them,  and  once 
i^hile  some  stout  hurgher  would 
»atronizingly  to  Ronald's  guides, 
et  in  response  a  shakj,  side-long 
'  the  old  man's  head,  as  if  it  were 
;ed  on  a  weak  spiral  spring.  Fur- 
in  thej  intersected  a  knot  of  stu- 

who  eyed  them  askance  and 
nged  remarks  in  an  undertone. 
3g  on  deeper  into  the  foul  heart 
town,  they  passed  through  swarms 
e  children  playing  sportlessly,  as 
y  is  apt  to  play,  in  the  dank  shad- 
r  the  narrow  street.  They  seemed 
I  to  mirth  and  rihaldry  by  the 
of  Ronald's  new  friend,  and  one 
ventured  to  hurl  a  clod  at  him; 
lis  striking  Ronald  instead,  and 
iing  promptly  to  the  hostile  quar- 
•m  whence  it  came,  caused  a  sud- 
inking  of  the  crowd  into  unknown 

like  a  horde  of  rats,  and  the 
was  for  a  time  empty  save  for  the 
party  that  threaded  it.  Ronald 
to  think  that  the  old  man's  san- 
8  gravely  called  in  donbt  by  the 
blk,  and  would  readily  have 
I  out  of  his  adventure  but  for 
riosity  that  had  now  got  the  upper 
>f  him. 

lently  the  old  man  sidled  into  a 
doorway,  like  a  tired  beast  run  to 
and  Ronald  followed  him,  not 
it  a  vfish  that  tlie  architect  had 
led  for  a  more  efficient  lighting 
sombre  passage-way  in  which  he 
himselfl  A  sharp  turn  to  the 
liter  a  dozen  groping-paces,  a  nar- 
tairway,  a  bump  or  two  against 
Bcted  saliences  of  rough  mortared 
two  steps  upward  and  one  very 
ling  step  downward  through  a 
oua  doorway  that  took  away  Ro- 
breath  for  a  moment,  and  sent  it 
igain  with  a  hot,  creeping  waye 
den  perspiration  all  over  him,  as 
way  with  missteps,  and  two  mere 
tnms,  broQc^t  tiie  three  into  a 
no-thorongh&ro  of  a  hall,  whose 


further  end  was  closed  by  a  locked 
door.  The  giri  here  rubbed  a  brim« 
stone  abomination  of  a  match  into  a 
mal-odorous  green  glow,  and  by  its  help 
the  old  man  got  a  tortuous  key  into  the 
snaky  opening  in  the  great  lock,  creak* 
ily  shot  back  its  bolt,  swung  open  the 
door,  and  motioned  Ronald  to  enter. 

lie  found  himself  in  a  long  and  rath- 
er narrow  room,  with  a  high  ceiling, 
duskily  lighted  by  three  wide  windows 
that  were  thickly  webbed  and  dusted, 
like  ancestral  bottles  of  fine  crusty 
Port.  A  veritable  den  it  was,  filled 
with  what  seemed  to  be  the  wrecks  of 
philosophical  apparatus  dating  back 
two  or  three  generations — ill-fated  ven- 
tures on  the  treacherous  main  of  sci- 
ence. Here  a  fat-bellied  alembic  lolled 
lazily  over  in  a  gleamy  sand-bath,  like 
a  beach-lost  galleon  at  ebb-tide;  and 
there  a  heap  of  broken  porcelain-tubing 
and  sherds  of  crucibles  lay  like  bleach- 
ing ship-ribs  on  a  sullen  shore.  Be- 
yond, by  the  middle  window,  stood  a 
furnace,  fireless,  and  clogged  with  gray 
ashes.  Two  or  three  solid  old-time 
tables,  boilt  when  joiners  were  more 
lavish  of  oaken  timber  than  nowadays, 
stood  hopelessly  littered  with  retorts, 
filtering  fnnnels,  lamps,  ringstands,  and 
squat-beakers  of  delicate  glass,  caked 
with  long-dried  sediment,  all  alike 
dust-smirched.  Ronald  involuntarily 
sought  for  some  huge  Ohaldaic  tome, 
conveniently  open  at  a  favorite  spell,  or 
a  handy  crocodile  or  two  dangling  from 
the  square  beams  overhead,  but  saw 
nothing  more  formidable  than  a  stray 
volume  of  "  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason."  Taking  this  up  and  glancing 
at  its  fly-leaf^  he  saw  a  name  written  in 
spidery  German  script,  almost  illegi- 
ble from  its  shakinesB — **Max  Lebens- 
funke." 

"  Your  name? "  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  mein  Herr,"  answered  the  old 
man,  taking  the  volume  and  caressing  it 
like  a  live  thing  in  his  fumbling  hands. 
**This  book  waa  given  to  me  by  the 
great  Kant  himself,"  he  added. 

Reverently  replacing  it,  he  advanced 
a  few  steps  towards  the  middle  of  the 
room.     Ronald  follow  %4^  ^li^^  Vtxtdccqs^ 
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away  from  the  windowe,  looked  farther 
around  him.  In  strikiDg  contrast  to 
the  undisturbed  disorder,  so  redolent 
of  middle-age  alchemy,  was  the  big 
table  that  flanked  the  laboratory  through 
its  whole  length.  It  began  with  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery,  succeeded 
by  a  wiry  labyrinth  of  coils  and  he- 
lices, with  little  keys  in  front  of  them 
like  a  telegraph-office  retired  from  busi- 
ness; these  gave  place  to  many-uecked 
jars  wired  together  by  twos  and  tljrees, 
like  oath-bound  patriots  plotting  tre- 
son;  beyond  them  stood  a  great  glass 
globe,  connected  with  a  sizable  air- 
pump,  and  filled  with  a  complexity  of 
shiny  wires  and  glassware ;  next  loomed 
up  a  huge  indnction-mugnet,  carefully 
insulated  on  solid  glass  supports;  and 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  table  lay 
—a  corpse. 

Ronald  Wyde,  in  spite  of  his  many- 
bided  experience  of  dissection-rooms, 
and  morgues,  and  other  ghastlinesses  to 
which  he  had  long  since  accustomed 
himself  from  principle,  drew  back  at 
the  sight  —  perhaps  because  he  had 
come  to  this  strange  place  to  clutch  the 
world-old  mystery  of  the  life-essence, 
and  found  himself^  instead,  confronted 
on  its  threshold  by  the  equal  mystery 
of  death. 

Herr  Lebensfunke  smiled  feebly  at 
this  movement. 

**A  subject  received  thb  morning 
from  Berlin,"  he  said,  in  answer  to 
Wyde^s  look  of  inquiry.  *'  A  sad  piece 
of  extravagance,  mein  Herr — a  luxury 
to  which  I  can  rarely  afford  to  treat  my- 
self." 

Ronald  Wyde  bent  over  the  body  and 
looked  into  its  face.  A  rough,  red  face, 
that  had  occmingly  seen  forty  years  of 
iow-livcd  dissipation.  The  blotched 
skin  and  bleary  eyes  told  of  debauchery 
and  drunkenness,  and  a  slight  alcoholic 
foBtidness  was  unpleasantly  perceptible, 
as  from  the  breath  of  one  who  sleeps 
away  the  effects  of  a  carouse. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  of  restoring 
this  soaked  specimen  to  life  ?  *'  said  Ro- 
nald. 

**  That  is  ftill  beyond  me,**  answered 
ihe  old  man,  moomfally.     ^As  yet  I 


have  not  created  life  of  a  higher  grade 
than  that  of  the  lowest  zoophytes.*' 

*'  Do  you  claim  to  have  done  as  mach 
as  that?" 

*^  It  is  not  an  idle  claim,"  said  Herr 
Lebensfunke,  solemnly.  '*  Look  at  this, 
if  you  doubt." 

^^This"  was  the  great  crystal  globe 
that  rose  from  the  middle  of  the  long 
table,  and  dominated  its  lesser  accesso- 
ries, fls  some  great  dome  swells  above 
the  clustered  houses  of  a  town.  Tabes 
passing  through  its  walls  met  in  a 
smaller  central  globe  half  filled  with  a 
coloress  liquid.  Beneath  this,  and  half 
encircling  it,  was  an  intricate  maze  of 
bright  wire ;  and  two  other  wires  dipped 
into  it,  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
with  their  platinum  tips.  Within  the 
liquid  pulsed  a  shapeless  mass  of  almost 
transparent  spongy  tissue. 

*'  You  see  an  aggregation  of  cells  pes* 
sessed  of  life — of  a  low  order,  it  is  trnSi 
but  none  the  less  life,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, proudly.  *' These  were  created 
from  water.  cheoQically  pure,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and 
impregnated  with  liquid  carbon,  by  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  induced 
electricity,  in  vacuo.    Look  I  " 

lie  pressed  one  of  the  keys  before 
him.  Presently  the  wire  began  to  glow 
with  a  faint  light,  which  increased  in 
intensity  till  the  coil  flamed  into  pure 
whiteness.  Removing  his  finger,  the 
current  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  wire 
grew  rapidly  cool. 

*^  I  passed  the  whole  strength  of  sixty 
cups  through  it  to  show  you  its  aotioD. 
Ordinarily,  with  one  or  two  carbon 
cells,  and  refining  the  current  by  triple 
induction,  the  temperature  is  barely 
blood-warm." 

^^  Pardon  an  interruption,"  said  Bo* 
nald.  '^You  spoke  of  liquid  carbon; 
does  it  exist  ?  " 

''Yes;  here  is  some  in  this  phiaL 
See  it — ^how  pure,  how  transparent  I 
how  it  loves  and  hoards  the  light  I  '* 
The  old  man  held  the  phial  np .  as  he 
spoke,  and  turned  it  roimd  and  round. 
"See  how  it  flashes!  No  wonder,  for 
it  is  the  diamond,  liquid  and  vokorjw^ 
tallized.    Think  how  these  fools  of  men 
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called  diamonds  precious  above 
ems  tlirough  these  many  weary 
and  showered  them  on  their 
,  or  tossed  them  to  their  mistress- 
et,  never  dreaming  that  the  silly 
they  lauded  was  inert,  crystallized 

an't  you  crystallize  diamonds  your- 
*^  asked  Wyde,  "and  make  Prei- 
a  Qolconda  and  yourself  a  Croe- 

could  be  done,  after  the  lapse  of 
ands  of  years,"  replied  Herr  Ljb- 
inke.  "Place  undiluted  liquid 
a  in  that  inner  globe,  keep  the 
t  a  white  heat,  and  if  Adam  had 
d  the  process,  his  heir-at-law  would 
a  koh-i-noor  to-day,  and  a  nice 
it  for  its  possession." 
laid  Wyde  bent  toward  the  globe 
nore  and  examined  the  throbbing 

closely,  whistling    softly  mean- 

* 

you  can  create  this  cellular  life, 
lOt  develop  it  still  higher  into  an 
ismi" 
ecanse  I  can  only  create  life — not 

Years  ago  I  was  a  freethinker, 
my  discoveries  have  made  me  a 

for  I  fomid  that  my  cells,  living 
y  were,  and  possessing  undoubted 
al  drculation,  were  not  germs; 
hough  they  might  cluster  into  a 
like  this,  as  bubbles  do  to  form 
to  evolve  an  animal  or  plant  from 
was  far  beyond  me ;  that  needs 
we  call  soul.  But,  in  searching 
y  for  this  higher  power,  I  grasped 
ater  discovery  than  any  I  had 
.  for — the  power  to  isolate  life 
ts  bodily  organism." 
DU  have  to  keep  the  bottle  care- 
orkcd,  I  should  imagine,"  laughed 
d. 

ot  quite,"  said  Herr  Lebensfunke, 
[g  in  the  laugh.     "Life  is  not 

My  grand  discovery  is  the  life- 
Jt." 

liich  has  the  post  of  honor  on 
able  here,  has  it  not  ? "  inquired 
d,  drawing  his  hand  from  his 
b  and  pointing  to  the  insulated 

old  man  glanced  keenly  at  his 


hand  as  he  did  so;  at  which  Ronald 
seemed  confused,  and  pocketed  it  again 
abruptly. 

"Tes,  that  is  the  life-magnet.  Tou 
see  this  bent  glass  tube  surrounded  by 
the  helix  ?  That  tube  conUins  liquid 
carbon.  I  pass  through  the  helix  a  cur- 
rent of  induced  electricity,  generated 
by  the  action  of  these  sixty  Bunsen 
cups  upon  a  succession  of  coils  with 
carbon  cores,  and  the  magnet  becomes 
charged  with  soulless  life.  I  reverse 
the  stream — what  was  positive  now  is 
negative,  and  the  same  magnet  will  ab- 
sorb life  from  a  living  being  to  an  ex- 
tent only  to  be  measured  by  thousands 
of  millions." 

"Then,  what  eflfect  is  produced  on 
the  body  you  pump  the  life  from  ?  " 

"  Death." 

"  And  what  becomes  of  the  soul  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know.  I  fancy,  how- 
ever, that  the  magnet  absorbs  that  too." 

"  Can  it  give  it  l)ack  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  otherwise  my  life-magnet 
would  belie  its  name,  and  be  simply  an 
ingenious  and  expensive  instrument  of 
death.  By  reversing  the  conditions.  I 
can  restore  both  soul  and  life  to  the 
body  from  which  I  drew  them,  or  to 
another  body,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
several  days." 

"  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? " 

"  I  have." 

Ronald  looked  reflectively  downward 
to  his  boot-toe,  but  seemed  to  find  noth- 
ing there^xcept  a  boot-toe. 

"  I  say,  my  friend,"  he  spoke  at  last, 
"  haven't  you  got  a  pin  you  can  stick  in 
me  ?     rd  like  to  know  if  Fm  dream- 


n 


ing 

"  I  can  convince  you  better  than  by 
pins,"  replied  Herr  LebensfUnke.  "  Let 
me  see  that  hand  you  hide  so  carefUUy." 

Ronald  Wyde  slowly  drew  it  from  his 
pocket,  as  reluctantly  as  though  it  were 
a  grudged  charity  dole,  and  extended 
it  to  the  old  man.  Its  little  finger  was 
gone. 

"  A  defect  that  I  am  foolishly  sensi- 
tive about,"  add  he.  "  A  childish  freak 
— playing  with  edged  tools,  you  know. 
A  boy-playmate  chopped  it  ofif  by  acci- 
dent :  I  cut  his  head  open  with  his  own 
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hatchet,  and  made  an  idiot  of  him  for 
life-that'B  aU." 

"  I  could  do  this,^'  said  Herr  Lebens- 
f  unke,  pausing  on  each  word  as  if  it  were 
somewhat  heavy,  and  had  to  be  lifted 
out  of  his  cramped  chest  by  force ;  "  I 
could  draw  your  entity  into  that  mag- 
net, leaving  you  side  by  side  with  this 
corpse.  I  could  dissect  a  finger  from 
that  same  corpse,  attach  it  to  your  own 
dead  hand  by  a  little  of  that  palpita- 
ting life-mass  you  have  seen,  pass  an 
electric  stream  through  it,  and  a  juno- 
tion  would  be  effected  in  three  or  four 
days.  I  could  then  restore  you  to  ex- 
istence, whole,  and  not  maimed  as  now." 

'*I  don't  quite  like  the  idea  of  dy- 
ing, even  for  a  day,"  answered  Wyde. 
"Couldn't  you  contrive  to  lend  me  a 
body  while  you  are  mending  my  own  ? " 

"  Tou  can  take  that  one,  if  you  like." 

Ronald  Wyde  looked  once  more  at 
the  sodden  features  of  the  corpse,  and 
smiled  lugubriously. 

"  A  mighty  shabby  old  customer,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  feel  at 
home  in  his  skin;  but  Fm  willing  to 
risk  it  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty  of 
the  thing." 

The  old  philosopher's  thin  face  lit  up 
with  pleasure. 

"Tou  consent,  then?"  ho  chuckled 
in  his  womanish  treble. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Begin  at  once,  and 
have  done  with  it" 

"  Not  now,  mein  Herr ;  some  modifi- 
cations must  be  made  in  the  connec- 
tions— mere  matters  of  detail.  Come 
again  to-night" 

"  At  what  hour  ? " 

"At  ten.  Mein  VOgelein,  show  the 
Herr  the  way  out" 

The  girl,  who  h^  been  moving  rest- 
lessly about  the  room  all  this  time,  with 
her  wild  brown  eyes  fixed  now  on  Ro- 
nald, now  on  the  old  man,  and  oftener 
in  a  shy,  inquiutive  stare  on  the  corpse, 
lit  a  dusty  chemical  lamp  and  led  the 
way  down  the  awkward  passages  and 
stairs.  Ronald  tried  to  start  a  conver- 
sation with  her  as  he  followed. 

"  Tou  are  too  young,  my  birdHng^  to 
be  accustomed  to  Buch  iighta  as  this  Qp- 
Btain.'* 


"  Birdling  is  not  too  young,  she's  al- 
most fourteen,"  said  the  girl,  proudly. 
"And  she  likes  it,  too;  it  makes  her 
think  of  mother.  Mother  went  to  aleep 
on  that  table,  mein  Herr." 

"Poor  thing  1  she's  half-witted,** 
thought  Wyde  as  he  passed  into  the 
street.    "  By-by,  birdie." 

Home  ho  walked  briskly,  to  be  met 
under  his  flaming  balcony  by  Lottchen'a 
kindly  afternoon  greeting.  How  had 
mein  Herr  passed  his  Sabbath?  she 
asked. 

"Quietly  enough,  Lottchen.  I  met 
an  old  philosopher  in  the  God's-Acre, 
and  went  home  with  him  to  his  shop. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Herr  Doctor 
Lcbensfunke  ? " 

"  Tes,  mein  Herr.  Wrong  here,  they 
say ; "  and  she  tapped  her  wide,  round 
German  forehead,  and  lifted  her  eyes 
expressively  heavenward. 

"Sold  himself  to  the  devil,  chf" 
asked  Wyde. 

Lottchen  was  not  quite  sure  on  that 
point.  Some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  dev- 
il, else  how  could  good  Doctor  Luther 
have  thrown  his  inkstand  at  him  f  But 
he  had  never  been  seen  in  Doctor  Le- 
bensfunke's  neighborhood ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  Lottchen  was  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute  the  Herr  Doctor's  trouble  to  an  in- 
definable something  whose  nature  was 
broadly  hinted  at  by  more  tapping  of 
the  forehead. 

Ronald  Wyde  mounted  the  stain, 
locked  himself  in  his  room,  and  wished 
himself  out  of  the  scrape  he  was  get- 
ting into.  But,  being  in  for  it  now,  he 
lit  a  cigar,  and  tried  to  fancy  the  pro- 
cesses he  would  have  to  go  through,  and 
how  he,  a  natty  and  respectable  young 
fellow,  would  look  and  feci  in  a  drunk* 
ard's  skin.  His  conjectures  being  too 
foggily  outlined  to  please  him,  he  pot 
them  aside,  and  waited  impatiently 
enough  for  ten  o'clock. 

A  moonlight  walk  through  the  low 
streets,  transfigured  by  the  silver  gleam 
into  fairy  vistas— all  but  the  odor — 
brought  him  to  Herr  Lebensftmke*A 
house.  Simple  birdling,  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  piloted  him  through  tho 
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cbannel,  and  brought  him  to 
in  the  dimly-lit  room, 
is  ready,*^  said  the  philosopher, 
Bmbled  forward  and  shook  Ro- 
and.  *'  See  here."  Zig-zags  of 
md  wire  squirmed  hither  and 
from  the  life-magnet.  Two  of 
aded  in  carbon  points.  *^And 
0,  my  youig  friend,  is  your  new 

,  detached,  in  the  central  globe, 
its  severed  end  atoms  of  proto- 
vere  already  clustered.  '^  Liter- 
second-hand  article,'^  thought 
;  but,  not  venturing  to  trans- 
idiom,  he  only  bowed  and  said, 
3 1 "  which  means  any  thing  and 
ling  in  Oerman. 

Ls  not  without  a  very  natural 
of  the  heart  that  Ronald  Wyde 
1  himself  of  his  clothing,  and 
s  position,  by  the  old  man's  di- 
on  the  stout  table,  side  by  side 
e  dead.  A  flat  brass  plate  press- 
reen  his  shoulders,  and  one  of 
bon  points,  clamped  in  a  little 
d  stand,  rested  on  his  bosom 
ivered  with  the  quickened  mo- 
the  heart  beneath  it  The  other 
)uched  the  dead  man's  breast, 
you  ready  ?  " 

>ld  man  pressed  a  key,  and  as 
so  a  sharp  sting,  hardly  worse 
leech's  bite,  pricked  Ronald 
breast  A  sense  of  languor 
>wly  upon  him,  his  feet  tingled, 
ith  canie  slowly,  and  waves  of 
d  shade  pulsed  in  indistinct  al- 
n  before  his  sight ;  but  through 
le  old  man's  eyes  peered  into 
d  a  dream.  Presently  Ronald 
lave  started  if  he  could,  for  two 
iosophers  were  craning  over  him 
of  one.  But  as  he  looked  more 
,  one  face  softly  dimmed  into 
,  and  the  other  grew  brighter 
»nger  in  its  lines,  while  the  room 
with  an  unaccountable  light 
tie  key  clicked  once  more;  a 
lensation  that  the  current  had 
w  ceased  to  flow,  roused  blm, 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
in  Uank  bewilderment  at  hk 


own  dead  self  lying  by  his  ude  in  the 
daylight,  while  the  sunrise  tried  to  peer 
through  the  webbed  panes. 

**  Is  it  over  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  pua- 
zled  glance  around  him;  and  added, 
"  Which  am  I  ? " 

*' Either,  or  both,"  answered  Herr 
LebensfUnke.  ^^Your  identity  will  be 
something  of  a  problem  to  you  for  a 
day  or  two." 

Aided  by  the  old  man,  Ronald  awk- 
wardly got  into  the  sleazy  clothes  that 
went  with  the  exchange— growing  leti 
and  less  at  home  each  minute.  He  felt 
weak  and  sore ;  his  head  ached,  and  the 
wound  left  by  the  fresh  amputation  of 
his  little  flngcr  throbbed  angrily. 

'*  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go  now,** 
he  said.  ^^When  can  I  get  my  own 
self  there  back  again  ? " 

"  On  Thursday  night,  if  all  works 
well,"  said  the  old  man.  ''  Till  then, 
good-day." 

Ronald  Wyde's  first  impulse,  as  he 
shambled  into  the  open  air,  was  to  go 
home ;  but  he  thought  of  the  confusion 
his  sadly-mixed  identity  would  cause  in 
Frau  Spritzkrapfen's  quiet  household, 
and  came  to  a  dead  stop  to  conuder 
the  matter.  Then  he  decided  to  quit 
the  town  for  the  interminable  four  days 
— to  go  to  Dresden,  or  anywhere.  His 
next  step  was  to  slouch  into  the  nearest 
bee3>cellar  and  call  for  beer,  pen,  and 
paper.  While  waiting  for  these,  he  sur- 
veyed his  own  reflection  in  the  dingy 
glass  that  hung  above  the  table  he  sat 
by— a  glass  that  gave  his  face  a  wavy 
look,  as  if  seen  through  heated  air.  He 
felt  an  amused  pride  in  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, much  as  a  masquerader  might 
be  pleased  with  a  clever  disguise,  and 
caught  himself  wondering  whether  he 
were  likely  to  be  recognized  in  it  Ap- 
parently satisfied  of  his  safety  from  de- 
tection, he  turned  to  the  table  and  wrote 
a  beer-scented  note  to. Frau  Bpritzkrapf- 
en,  explaining  his  sudden  absence  by 
some  discreet  fiction.  He  got  along 
well  enough  till  he  reached  the  end, 
when,  instead  of  his  own  flowing  sign- 
manual,  he  tipsily  scrawled  the  unfa- 
miliar name  of  Hans  Kraut  Tearing 
the  sheet  angrily  across,  he  wrote  an- 
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other,  and  signed  his  name  with  an 
effort.  He  was  about  to  seek  a  messen- 
ger to  carry  his  note,  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  leave  it  himself^  which  he 
did;  and  had  thereby  the  keen  satis- 
faction of  hearing  pretty  Lottchen  con- 
fess, with  a  blush  on  her  fair  Qerman 
cheek,  that  they  would  all  miss  Herr 
"Wyde  very  much,  because  they  all  loved 
him.  Turning  away  with  a  sigh  that 
was  very  like  a  hiccough,  he  trudged 
to  the  railway-station  and  took  a  ticket 
to  Dresden,  going  third-class  as  best 
befitting  his  clothes  and  appearance. 

He  felt  ashamed  enough  of  himself 
as  the  train  rumbled  over  the  rolling 
land  between  Freiberg  and  the  capital, 
and  gave  him  time  to  think  connected- 
ly over  what  had  happened,  and  what 
he  now  was.  His  fellow-passengers  cast 
him  sidelong  looks,  and  gave  him  a  wide 
berth.  Even  the  quaint,  flat-arched  win- 
dows of  one  pane  each,  that  winked  out 
of  the  red-tiled  roofs  like  sleepy  eyes, 
seemed  to  leer  drunkenly  at  him  as  they 
scudded  by. 

Ronald  Wyde^s  account  of  those  days 
in  Dresden  was  vague  and  misty.  He 
crept  along  the  bustling  streets  of  that 
sombre,  gray  city,  that  seemed  to  look 
more  natural  by  cloud-light  than  in  the 
All!  sunshine,  feeling  continually  within 
him  a  struggle  between  the  two  incom- 
patible natures  now  so  strangely  blend- 
ed. Each  day  he  kept  up  the  contest 
manfully,  passing  by  the  countless  beer- 
cellars  and  drinking-booths  with  an  as- 
sumption of  firmness  and  resolution  that 
oozed  slowly  away  toward  nightfall, 
when  the  animal  body  of  the  late  Hans 
E>aut  would  contrive  to  get  the  better 
of  the  animating  principle  of  Ronald 
Wyde ;  the  refined  nature  would  yield 
to  the  toper's  brute-craving,  with  an 
awful  sense  of  its  deep  degradation  in 
so  succumbing,  and,  before  midnight, 
Hans  was  gloriouHly  drunk,  to  Ronald's 
intense  grief. 

Time  passed  somehow.  He  had  mem« 
cries  of  sunny  lounges  on  the  Bruhrsche 
Terrace,  looking  on  the  turbid  flow  of 
the  eddied  Elbe,  and  watching  the  lit- 
tle steamboats  that  buzzed  up  and  down 
the  dty^s  flanks,  settling  now  and  then. 


like  gad-flies,  to  drain  it  of  a  few  drops 
of  its  human  life.  Well-known  friends, 
whose  hands  he  had  grasped  not  a  week 
before,  passed  him  unheedingly ;  all  save 
one,  who  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  said 
"  Poor  devil  1 "  in  an  undertone,  and 
dropped  a  silber-gro'  into  his  maimed 
hand.  He  felt  glad  of  even  this  lame 
sympathy  in  his  lowness ;  but  most  of 
all  he  prized  the  moistened  glance  of 
pity  that  flashed  upon  him  from  the 
great  dark  eyes  of  a  lovely  girl  who 
passed  him  now  and  then  as  he  slouch- 
ed along.  Once,  a  being  as  degraded 
and  scurvy  as  his  own  outward  seli^ 
turned  to  him,  called  him  ^^Dutzbm- 
der,"  asked  him  how  he  left  them  all 
in  Berlin,  stared  at  Ronald's  blank  look 
of  non-recognition,  and  passed  on  with 
a  muttered  curse  on  his  own  stupidity 
in  mistaking  a  stranger,  in  broad  day- 
light, for  his  crony  Kraut. 

Another  memory  was  of  the  strange 
lassitude  that  seemed  to  almost  para- 
lyze him  after  even  moderate  exertion, 
and  caused  him  to  drop  exhausted  on  a 
bench  on  the  terrace  when  he  had  shuf- 
fled over  less  than  half  its  length.  More 
than  once  the  suspicion  crept  upon  him 
that  only  a  portion  of  his  vitality  now 
remained  to  him,  and  that  its  greater 
part  lay  mysteriously  coiled  in  Heir 
Lebensfunke's  life-magnet.  And  this^ 
in  turn,  broadened  into  a  doubting  dis- 
trust of  the  Herr  himself — a  dread  lest 
the  old  man  might  in  some  way  appro- 
priate this  stock  of  life  to  his  own  use, 
and  so  renew  his  fast-expiring  lease  for 
a  score  or  two  of  years  to  come.  At 
last  this  dread  grew  so  painfully  defi- 
nite, that  he  hurried  back  to  Freiberg 
a  day  before  his  appointed  time,  and 
once  more  found  his  twofold  self  wan- 
dering through  its  devious  streets. 

It  was  long  after  dark,  and  a  thin 
rain  slanted  on  the  slippery  stones,  as 
he  again  made  his  way  through  the  de- 
serted and  sleepy  paths  of  the  town  to 
the  old  philosopher's  house.  He  waa 
wet,  chilled,  weary,  and  sick  enough  at 
heart  as  he  leaned  against  the  cold  stone 
doorway  and  waited  for  an  answer  to 
his  knock.  The  plaah  of  the  heaTier 
rain-drops  from  the  tiled  eaves  vai  the 
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md  he  heard  for  many  minutes, 
:  last,  pattering  feet  neared  him 
uside,  and  a  child's  voice  asked 
IS  there.  To  his  friendly  re- 
the  door  was  opened  half-wide, 
^elein's  blank,  pretty  face  peep- 
jgh, 

Herr  Lebensfonke  at  home? 
3  had  said  that  he  wasn't  at 
bat  then,  she  thought  ho  was 
[ong  room  where  mamma  went 
.  Could  he  be  seen  ?  No,  she 
;  not;  he  was  very  tired,  and, 
own — VOgelein's — opinion,  ho 
Dg  to  sleep  too,  just  as  mamma 
nd  the  wizened  little  face,  with 
itch  eyes  and  tangled  hair,  was 
,wn,  and  the  door  began  to  close, 
forced  himself  inside,  and  grasp- 
hild's  arm. 

:elein,  don't  you  know  me  ? " 
;irl,  in  nowise  startled,  gravely 
flickering  candle  on  the  door- 
>ked  up  at  him  wonderingly,  as 
ire  an  exhibition,  and  said  she 
;  not,  unless  he  had  been  asleep 
able. 

d  heavens!"  cried  Ronald,  "  can 
id  talk  of  nothing  but  people 
n  a  table  f  " 

18  he  spoke,  a  thought  whirred 

his  brain.    He  drew  the  poor 

ted  thing  close  to  him  and  ask- 

YCgelein  tell  me   something 
laouna,  and  how  she  went  to 

hild  rambled  on,  pleased  to  find 
f  to  her  foolish  prattle.  All  he 
>nnect  into  a  narrative  was,  that 
's  mother,  some  seven  or  eight 
^fore,  had  been  drained  of  her 
he  awAil  magnet,  and  that,  as 
d  said,  "  the  Herr  Doctor  ever 
d  talked  just  like  mamma." 
liead  was  well  founded,  then, 
man's  one  dream  and  aim  was 
Dg  his  wretched  life ;  could  he 
lat  he  would  not  now  make  use 
eans  be  had  so  unwisely  thrown 
lyf  He  turned  about,  half  mad- 

I"  he  cried,  "I  must  see  the 
I    Where  is  he  ? " 
Ci.  VI. — 11 


He  couldn't  see  him,  she  whined. 
He  was  asleep  up  there,  on  the  table. 
At/ one  o'clock  he  had  said  he  would 
wake  up. 

He  pushed  past  her,  mounted  to  the 
long  room,  pressed  open  the  unfastened 
door,  and  entered. 

The  old  man  and  the  corpse  of  his 
former  self  lay  together  under  the  light 
of  a  lamp  that  swung  from  the  beam 
overhead.  An  insulated  carbon  point 
was  directed  to  each  white,  still  breast 
From  the  old  man's  band  a  cord  ran  to 
a  key  beyond,  arranged  to  make  or 
break  connection  at  a  touch.  Ry  it 
stood  a  clock,  with  a  simple  mechan- 
ism attached  that  bore  upon  a  second 
key  like  the  first,  evidently  planned  to 
press  upon  it  when  the  hands  should 
mark  a  given  hour.  The  child  had 
said  that  he  would  wake  at  one,  and  it 
was  now  past  midnight. 

Honald  Wyde  comprehended  it  all 
now.  The  wily  old  man's  feeble  life 
had  been  withdrawn  into  the  great 
magnet,  and  mixed  therein  with  what 
remained  of  his  own.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  key  would  fall,  and  the  double 
stream  would  fiow  into  and  animate  his 
young  body,  which  would  then  wake 
to  renewed  lifb ;  while  the  cast-off  shell 
beside  it,  worn  to  utter  uselcssness  by 
a  toilsome  century,  would  be  left  to 
moulder  as  a  mothed  garment. 

Surely  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  his  life 
depended  upon  instant  action.  And  yet, 
comprehending  this,  he  went  to  work 
slowly,  and  as  a  somnambulist  might, 
acting  almost  by  instinct,  and  well 
knowing  that  a  blunder  now  meant  ir- 
revocable death. 

Carefully  disengaging  the  cord  from 
the  old  man's  yet  warm  grasp,  and  set- 
ting the  carbon  point  aside,  he  lifted 
the  shrivelled  corpse  and  bore  it  away, 
to  cast  it  on  the  white  rubbish-heap  in 
one  comer.  Returning  to  his  work,  he 
stripped  himselfj  and  laid  down  in  the 
old  man's  place.  As  he  did  so,  the  dis- 
tant Minster  bells  rang  the  three  quar- 
ters. 

Was  there  yet  time  ? 

He  braced  his  shoulders  firmly  against 
the  brass  plate  under  them^  and  moviid. 
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the  carbon  point  steadily  back  to  its 
place,  with  its  tip  resting  on  his  breast ; 
the  silk-wrapped  wire  that  dangled  be- 
tween it  and  the  magnet  quivering,  as 
he  did  so,  as  with  conscious  life.  Draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  he  tightened  the  cord, 
and  heard  a  faint  click  as  the  key  snap- 
ped down. 

The  same  sharp  sting  as  before  in- 
stantly pricked  his  breast,  tingling 
thrills  pulsed  oyer  him,  beats  of  light 
and  shadow  swept  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  lost  all  consciousness.  For  how  long 
he  knew  not.  At  last  he  felt,  rather 
thai^w,  the  lamp-rays  flickering  above 
him,7ind  opened  his  eyes  as  though  wak- 
ing from  a  tired  sleep.  Sitting  up,  he 
gave  a  fearAil  look  around  him,  as  if 
dreading  what  he  might  see.  The 
drunkard's  body  lay  stretched  and  mo- 
tionless beside  faJm,  and  the  clock  mark- 
ed three.    He  was  saved  t 

Slipping  down  firom  his  perilous  bed, 
he  resumed  the  old  familiar  garments 
that  belonged  to  him  as  Ronald  Wyde, 
shuddering  with  emotion  as  he  did  so. 
Only  pausing  to  give  one  look  at  the 
pale  heap  in  the  shadowy  comer,  and 
at  the  other  sleeper  under  the  now  dy- 
ing lamp,  he  quitted  the  room  and  lock- 
ed its  heavy  door  upon  the  two  silent 
guardians  of  its  life-secrets.  When  he 
reached  the  street,  he  found  the  rain 
had  ceased  to  drop,  and  that  the  cold 
stars  blinked  over  the  slumbrous  town. 

Before  noon  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Frau  Spritzkrapfen,  turned  buxom  Lott- 
chen  scarlet  all  over  by  a  hearty,  sud- 
'den  farewell-kiss,  and  was  far  on  his 
way  fh)m  Freiberg,  with  its  red-vined 
balcony  and  its  dark  laboratory,  never 
again  to  visit  it  or  them.  And  as  the 
busy  engine  toiled  and  shrieked,  and 


with  each  beat  of  its  mighty  steam-heart 
carried  him  further  away,  his  thoughts 
flew  back  and  clustered  around  witless, 
brown-eyed  birdling.  Poor  child,  he 
never  learned  her  fate. 

*  *  4t  « 

I  heard  this  strange  story  from  its 
hero,  one  sunny  summer  morning  as  we 
swept  over  the  meadowy  reaches  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  or  hung  along  the  diff- 
side  by  the  wooded  windings  of  the 
Susquehanna.  When  he  had  ended  it, 
he  smiled  languidly,  and,  showing  me 
his  still-mutilated  hand,  said  that  the 
old  doctor's  job  had  been  a  sad  bungle, 
after  alL  In  fact,  the  only  physical 
proof  that  remained  to  verify  his  story, 
was  a  curved  blue  spot  where  the  in- 
going current  from  the  magnet  had  car- 
ried particles  from  the  carbon  point  and 
lodged  them  beneath  the  skin.  Psycho- 
logically, he  was  sadly  mixed  up,  he 
said;  for,  since  that  time,  he  had  felt 
that  four  lives  were  joined  in  him — ^his 
own,  the  remnant  of  Herr  Lebenafunke^ 
miserable  hoard  merged  in  that  of  poor 
birdling's  mother,  and,  last  of  all,  Hans 
Kraut's. 

He  left  the  cars  soon  afterward  at 
Binghampton,  watchfully  followed  hj 
a  stout,  shabby  man  with  a  three  days' 
beard  stubbling  his  chin,  who  had  oecu* 
pied  the  scat  in  front  of  us,  and  had 
turned  now  and  then  to  listen  for  a  mo> 
ment  to  Ronald's  rapid  narration. 

A  week  later,  and  I  heard  that  be 
was  dead — Shaving  committed  suicide  in 
a  fit  of  delirium  soon  after  his  admia- 
sion  to  the  Binghampton  Inebriate  Aiy* 
lum.  The  attendant  who  made  him 
ready  for  burial  noticed  a  singular  blue 
mark  on  his  left  breast,  that  looked,  he 
said,  a  little  like  a  horseshoe  magnet 
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RiATE  asylums  are  expensive,  and 
,  not  tinnaturally  offend,  in 
3ry  designation,  a  kind  of  pride 
,  if  you  choose— wliich  every 
>8sesses  to  a  more  or  less  degree. 
r  expense,  too,  usually  falls  on  the 
of  those  whom  they  are  designed 
efit,  and,  for  these  and  other 
;,  we  propose  to  show  that  any 
U8  painfully  situated  may,  if  he 
^  illustrate  for  himself,  and  in 
!^  the  title  of  this  article, 
tual  inebriety  presents  a  condi- 
rhen  the  brain,  being  soddened 
lied  by  the  long  and  extrayagant 
he  various  poisons  known  under 
leral  name  of  "'  ardent  spirits," 

to  respond  to  the  will-power, 
ly,  when  the  stomach,  by  long 
,  has  80  habituated  itself  to  these 
ints  that  it  takes  to  itself  the 
ative  of  the  will-power,  and  suc^ 
Ij  demaoda  their  continuance. 
I  this  morbid  condition  becomes 

physical  disease,  and  must  be 
.  as  soch.  Of  course,  the  final 
4>  be  attained  is  total  abstinence 
le  evil  habit. 

this  result  cannot  be  reached  at 
lecaose,  first,  of  the  inability  of 
1  to  act  through  the  brain  and 
t  the  desire ;  and  second,  because 
Bntified  and  abnormal  condition 

stomach  will  not  admit,  with 
to  the  physical  system,  of  the 

reactioB. 

iliange  must  be  effected  gradually, 
3  first  step  is  to  restore  the  brain 
normal  activity ;  afteiward  the 
iization  and  establishment  of  the 
ve  and  other  ftmctions  may  be 
ittempted. 

effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
ihe  system  are  twofold :  stimula- 
1  amesthetic.  At  first  the  oxygen, 
,  courses  through  the  circulation, 
g  all  the  functions  to  the  per- 
oe  of  extraordinary  tasks.  Then 


the  carbon  takes  its  place,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  observable  in  the  deadening 
of  all  the  faculties,  the  partial  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  as  observable 
in  its  effect  on  articulation  and  locomo- 
tion ;  lastly  the  brain  sinks  under  the 
deadly  influence,  and  anesthesia  more 
or  less  complete,  ensues. 

But  previous  to  anocsthesia,  the  brain 
acts  with  abnormal  power.  The  passions 
become  stimulated,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion, the  inebriate  performs  acts  com- 
monly only  ascribed  to  insanity  or 
idiocy. 

Now,  while  this  over-stimulated  con- 
dition exists,  it  is  impossible  to  regain 
the  will-power,  and  here  begins  the 
treatment  by  which  the  unhappy  victim 
may  of  himself,  and  by  himself,  become 
his  own  "inebriate  asylum,"  with  no 
loss  of  dignity,  and  regain  his  lost  man- 
hood by  the  exercise  of  a  vital  force, 
fairly  Godlike  in  its  nature. 

This  article  is  not  addressed — for  it 
would  be  useless,  and  is  unnecessary — 
to  those  bestial  beings,  whose  animal 
passions  naturally  direct  them  to  crimi- 
nal excesses,  and  whoso  loss  to  the 
world,  should  it  occur  from  such  or  any 
other  cause,  would  be  nil. 

It  is  addressed  to  those,  who,  by  deli- 
cate temperament,  uncongenial  associa- 
tions, or  over-laboriousncss,  have  falleif 
from  their  high  and  holy  estate  through 
the  very  means  which  they  have  adopted 
by  which  to  sustain  themselves  and  to 
keep  alight,  yet  a  little  longer,  the  flres 
of  hope. 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  these,  a  sad  and 
frail  relic  of  departed  nobility,  with 
the  slumbering  and  nearly  dead  ashes 
of  his  intellect  and  his  aspirations 
occasionally  flickering  up  with  a  spark 
of  the  old  vitality.  Suppose  one  who, 
for  years,  according  to  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  has  battled,  with  the 
aid  of  this  deceitful  ally,  against  a  host 
of  trials  and  annoyances^  suddei^I^^Vs 
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one  of  those  occasional  visions  of  him- 
self, which  God  graciously  grants  some- 
times to  the  most  degraded,  finds  within 
him  a  new  determination  awakened,  to 
burst  out  of  the  chains  that  have  en- 
thralled him,  and  to  become  again  what 
ho  has  been,  and  more ;  and  then  finds 
the  old,  sinking,  crushing  feeling  come 
over  him,  that  tells  him  ho  is  a  slave. 
What9hallh6dot 

One  thing  is  certain :  there  can  be  no 
diminuendo  in  this. 

There  is  no  **  tapering  off"  with  the 
devil. 

Either  he  has  got  you,  or  he  has  not 
got  you. 

The  first  part  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment in  this  physical  disease  requires 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  patient 
from  all  disturbing  influences,  of  what- 
ever nature. 

There  must  be  no  noisy  children 
about,  no  quarreling  women,  no  scan- 
dal-mongers pouring  out  their  distilled 
venom  to  jar  upon  his  nerves,  and  dis- 
turb his  spirit :  he  must  have  absolute 
quiet  and  repose. 

But  to  obtain  this,  there  need  not  be 
recourse  to  an  asylum. 

There  is  none  so  poor,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  saved,  who  has  not  a  friend. 

Let  him  then  reach  some  such  friend, 
trust  and  confide  in  him,  and  obtain  the' 
required  shelter,  restj  and  attendance,  for 
a  few  days. 

Not  for  months,  during  which  new 
habits  of  thought  are  formed  and  old 
business  relations  become  broken  off, 
And  the  man  falls  again  into  his  old 
place  utterly  forgotten,  and  unable  to 
regain  the  threads  of  his  lost  identity. 
Not  in  constant,  daily  association  with 
such,  from  every  walk  in  life,  as  have 
no  other  congeniality  with  him  but  the 
painful  one  of  similarity  of  disease,  an 
association  demoralizing  in  its  very 
nature;  but  among  his  friends,  and 
those  who  know  him,  and  form  a  con- 
stant bond  of  union  with  the  great 
worjkl  he  loves  and  lives  in. 

He  may  continue  his  relations  with 
business  and  society  by  correspondence 
and  by  visits ;  and  soothed  and  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  he  b  not 


forgotten,  and  that  his  hard  fight  is  be- 
ing fought  among  those  who  love  him^ 
and  admire  the  renewed  strength  which 
daily  animates  him  and  enables  him  to 
struggle  successfully;  and  not  among 
strangers  who  treat  his  case  purely 
from  a  scientific  and  routine  point  of 
view;  his  earnestness  and  determina- 
tion are  redoubled,  and  he  neara  the 
victory. 

Having  then  gained  this  temporary 
asylum,  we  will  say  that  he  drinks  his 
usual  allowance  of  liquor,  and  retires  to 
bed  in  his  usual  condition  of  inebriety. 

He  has  taken  care,  in  his  steadier 
moments,  to  provide  himself  with 
twelve  twenty-grain  powders  of  Bro- 
mide of  Potassium,  which  he  will  get 
at  a  first-dass  drug-store,  on  presenting 
the  following  prescription,  which  he 
can  either  obtain  from  a  physician,  or 
write  for  himself;  but  it  is  best  to  sob- 
mit  it  to  a  physician  before  presenting: 
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ntCSCEXPTXOH. 

PotMrii  Bromidi    3ij. 

Signa.  tL  Pnlv. 

[Smith.] 

Now  it  has  been  the  regular  custom, 
and  the  daily  necessity  of  this  unfortu- 
nate, for  months — perhaps  for  yeai9<— 
to  stimulate  into  renewed .  power  the 
brain  and  nerves,  suffering  after  a 
night^s  abstinence  from  their  daily 
food,  perhaps  with  one,  two,  or  mora 
^*  cocktails,^*  or  quantities  of  greater  or 
less  extent  of  clear  spirits. 

He  wakens  from  his  stupor  or  trou- 
bled slumber,  with  his  nerves  all  jarring^ 
his  muscles  refusing  to  carry  his  totter- 
ing frame  across  the  room ;  his  tongue 
nearly  paralyzed;  his  stomach  naiia^ 
ated;  his  brain  crazed  and  inflamed; 
and  he  has  recourse  to  the  only  thing 
he  knows — ^poor  creature,  abandoned 
of  men  1 — that  will  enable  him  to  Mi 
about  his  daily  and  requisite  tasks. 

But  now  he  has  given  himself  a  two- 
weeks*  holiday,  and  his  friends  haTie 
promised  to  "  see  him  through,"— and 
will  keep  their  promise,  for  it  is  sacred; 
and  BO  he  need  not  get  out  of  bed  at 
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1  one  horrible  fear  is  remoTed 

» 

he  takes  one  of  his  twenty-grain 
8  of  Bromide  of  Potassium,  and 
emal  conflict  begins.  It  is  a 
fight  with  the  fool  Fiend  him- 

>atient  has  no  cares,  no  thoughts, 
me  smooths  his  pillow?,  shuts 
bright  light  which  would  tor- 
s  eyes,  airs  the  room  to  suit 
d  he  feels  ouce  more  as  though 
e  a  child  again,  nursed  by  his 

* 

oes  not  want  to  eat,  and  ho  need 
for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
and  fight,  Jlght  /  Ah  !  There 
>oint.  And  now  he  shall  show 
t  stuff  he  is  made, 
here  is  no  sterner,  as  there  is  no 
battle  waged  than  this  conflict 
dck  man  with  himself  and  with 
il  who  has  gotten  possession  of 

:st  the  system,  surprised  by  this 
audition  of  things,  waits,  pa- 
enough,  for  its  usual  morning 
lye;  but,  at  length,  grown  weary 
ting,  and  becoming  even  impa- 
as  the  best-regulated  systems,  not 
k  of  ill-regulated  ones,  sometimes 
b  begins  to  make  itself  heard, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
of  this  article  and  its  prime 
m  are,  to  show  what  the  will- 
pf  man,  though  subdued  and 
d  and  stifled  and  subjected  to 
nt  slavery  of  earth,  tcill  do,  if 
a  &0  a  man,  without  the  aid  of 
I  or  other  public  and  extraneous 

fight  is  between  the  divinity  of 
id  the  power  of  evil,  and  the 
dd  is  the  beautiftd  physical 
re,  which,  we  are  told,  is  *^  made 
mage  of  Qod,"  while  the  gage  is 
iortal  iouL 

B  is  a  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  the 
II,  cold  sweats  crawl  up  and 
he  body;  the  skin  is  clammy; 
d  swims  aromid  and  about ;  tiie 
I  become  completely  relaxed; 
rods  system  is  entirely  unstnmg; 
|p8  dfeams  perplex  ^^  the  donng 


brain ;  he  slumbers  for  an  instant,  and 
is  wakened  by  a  spasm ;  cramps  assail 
his  limbs,  and  he  kicks  them  out ;  if  a 
pin  drops  it  has  the  reverberation  of  a 
ten-pin ;  spots,  black  and  white,  dance 
before  his  eyes,  open  or  closed ;  hideous 
faces  glare  at  him,  and  change  and 
change  like  the  patterns  of  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
hanging  over  yonder,  there  comes  a 
wheel,  which  increases  itself,  and  whirls 
spirally  in  the  air  toward  him,  till  it 
vanishes  under  his  very  eyes,  and  still, 
behind  all  this  phantasmagoria,  he 
hears  a  soft  musical  voice  saying,  **  Be 
not  afraid  I    Tou  shall  win  the  flght !  ^' 

And  by-and-by  the  sedative  which  he 
has  taken,  and  which  has  insidiously 
been  seeking  out  the  enemy's  weak 
point  all  this  time,  flnds  it,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  sleep,  the  first  na- 
tural sleep  he  has  had  for  years. 

But  he  wakes  again  to  find  the  con- 
fiict  going  on  harder  than  ever,  and  the 
craving  stronger ;  and  he  takes  a  sec- 
ond powder,  say  three  hours  after  the 
first,  and  a  third  at  nightfall ;  and  so 
the  day  passes. 

The  second  day  is  worse  than  the 
first.  The  fancies  are  intensified;  the 
system  is  condng  out  fh)m  under  the 
alcoholic  influence ;  and  the  reaction  is 
the  more  terribla  But  there  must  be 
no  flinching  now  !  Keeping  continually 
before  the  mind,  as  it  becomes  clearer, 
the  determination  to  crush  out  and  root 
out,  at  any  cost,  this  vile  enemy  to 
health  and  progress,  the  suflcrer  may 
also  remember  that  each  hour  brings 
him  more  and  more  imder  the  influence 
of  his  only  friend,  and  each  hour  im- 
proves his  condition  and  increases  his 
ability  to  continue  the  conflict  success- 
IWly. 

Food  should  not  be  taken,  unless 
urgently  desired,  and  then  it  should  be 
of  the  most  nutritious  character. 

Broths  of  fowl  or  beef;  steak,  and 
such  other  meats  as  are  best  calculated 
to  preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  are 
to  be  preferred. 

Let  the  patient  satisfy  himself  through 
all  that,  by  this  treatment,  he  must  suc- 
ceed. If  his  paroxysms  become  stron^t 
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than  he  seems  able  to  bear,  the  dose  of 
Bromide  may  be  increased  to  thirty  or 
even  forty  grains;  or,  be  taken  more 
frequently  in  the  original  prescription. 

After  the  third  day,  there  will  be 
marked  improvement,  the  skin  will 
assume  a  natural  hue  and  sensation,  he 
will  be  able  to  eat  with  some  appetite, 
to  sit  up,  and  to  move  about,  firmly 
though  feebly;  but  the  great  change 
will  be  in  his  brain. 

There  will  come  to  him  new  thoughts 
with  a  yiyidness  and  force  that  will 
cause  him  to  laugh  aloud  with  de- 
light. 

His  ideas  will  arrange  themsclycs 
clearly  and  logically,  where  before  all 
was  chaotic  and  confused. 

As  his  appetite  grows,  and  his  system 
begins  to  feel  the  strength,  food-given, 
his  muscles  will  strengthen,  his^  will 
become  elastic  in  his  movements,  and 
strength  will  come  to  him  as  by  a 
miracle. 

There  can  be  nothing  in  earth^s  war- 
.fare  that  can  give  that  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  well-doing,  which  is  so 
intensely  felt  after  those  days  of  terrible 
suffering. 

He  is  respected;  his  utterances  are 
regarded  with  their  due  consideration  ; 
his  friends  and  those  who  understand 
through  what  a  **  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  ^  he  has  passed,  respect  him ; 
and  even  his  former  boon  companions 
appreciate  a  courage  and  fortitude 
which  they  have  not  the  faith  in  them- 
selves to  imitate. 

In  his  daily  duties,  be  they  profes- 
sional, artistic,  or  business,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  gifted  with  new  vigor  and 
judgment  His  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated far  beyond  the  power  of  alcohol, 
because  it  is  natural  now,  and  a  part  of 
"  the  Divinity  within.'* 

And  finally,  the  demoralization  of  the 
soul,  that  always  follows,  and  forever 
debases  the  habitual  inebriate,  is  gone 
forever.  His  ideas  of  right,  justice,  and 
virtue  have  ceased  to  be  perverted. 
Deeds  which  he  would  have  performed, 
and  scenes  in  which  he  would  willingly 
have  acted  a  part,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  he  now  looks  upon  with  scorn  and 


abhorrence.  And  in  rectitude  of  inten* 
tion  and  act,  and  the  supremest  effort 
of  his  intellectual  and  physical  capa- 
city, he  may  now  live  his  life, — i/t  yea, 

if- 

If  he  do  not  go  hack. 

There  will  be  no  need  of  it. 

He  will  have  no  craving  for  liquor. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  have  formed 
for  himself  an  absolute  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  it. 

It  is  not  this  against  which  he  must 
guard  himself. 

It  is,  first,  against  the  efforts  of  drink- 
ers who  may  endeavor  to  induce  him  to 
join  them.  Second,  against  giving  way 
to  petty  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  seeking  to  drown  care. 

Third,  against  overwork. 

Let  him  remember  that  the  yean  of 
dissipation,  in  which  his  system  has 
been  going  through  a  condition  of  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  nerve-fibre  and 
the  tissues  and  the  brain  matter,  must 
require  years  in  which  to  recuperate. 

He  must  not  overwork  himself.  He 
can  now  do  more  work  in  two  houra 
than  he  did  before  in  eight,  so  let  him 
not  work  six. 

Let  him  deal  with  life,  and  especially 
his  own  life,  philosophically,  and  having 
done  a  fair  amount  of  work,  accept  the 
needed  boon  of  rest. 

And  should  he  find  bead  or  brain 
failing  him  at  any  moment,  let  him 
cease  work  altogether,  and  take  relaxa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  in  music,  or  in  the 
society  of  friends ! 

And,  above  all,  let  him  never,  under 
any  circumstances  whatsoever,  by  the 
inducement  of  friends,  by  the  advice  of 
a  physician,  or  on  account  of  any  need 
or  temptation  that  may  assail  him, 
suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  tak- 
ing ih^fir%t  glass  ! 

For  therein  the  secret  lies ;  and  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  willing  and 
the  strong  man,  if  he  follow  those  rules, 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  his  "  Omi 
IrubriaU  Asylum^  And  so  he  may  step 
again  into  the  arena  of  life,  armed  and 
equipped  anew  for  its  daily  struggles ; 
with  the  serene  consciousness  of  his 
weakness  and  his  strength  to  guide  him 
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guard  him  in  the  fdtore;  and 
il-6tirring  conviction,  moreoyer, 
incentiye  for  exertion,  and  for 
Ance  in  the  coarse  he  has  chosen, 


that  he  has  displayed  his  truest  man- 
hood and  supremest  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  strength  of  will-power,  by 
fighting  U  cut  him96{f. 


■♦♦♦■ 


OUR   EARLIEST   ANNALIST. 


was  sitting,  this  morning,  in  my 
indulging  myself  in  the  half- 
hreaminess  with  which  one  some- 
uns  over  the  thoughts  and  the 
f  a  week  that  is  ended,  before  he 
imself  up  to  the  work  of  the  week 
beginning,  my  eye  instinctively 
in  the  shelves  on  which  the  his- 
f  the  United  States  stand  side  by 
Lth  a  suggcstiveness  of  harmony 
"ays  realized  in  the  lives  of  their 
L  Their  number,  indeed,  is  not 
and  yet,  perhaps,  full  as  large  aa 
have  been  expected  from  a  na- 
life  so  short  as  ours  has  been, 
compared  with  the  lives  of  the 
\  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It 
'  when  the  road  which  we  are 
ing  begins  to  grow  plain  before 
t  we  find  pleasure  in  tumiug  to 
pon  the  part  which  we  have  al- 
passed  over.  And  then,  for  na- 
]A  for  individuals,  the  gazing  is 
r  that  kind  to  which  Dante  likens 
\  at  the  entrance  of  his  mysteri- 
niey: 

Be  qvel  eho  oon  lena  affannaU 

bo  ftior  del  pel«0O  alia  tira 

ilge  aU  'aequa  porif  liota  e  giutta : 

flrrcB  aa  li«,  who,  with  diatmiafol  breath, 
h  lisaiAg  froan  tho  aea  upon  the  ahoro, 
m  to  the  water  periloua  and  gaiei.'* 

is  in  the  record  of  the  strag- 
and  wild  tossings  upon  this 
r  perilous  '*^  that  the  great  charm 
ory  lies ;  and  it  is  in  the  success- 
suing  "  from  it,  or  in  the  hope- 
ipwreck  on  it,  that  her  lessons  of 
Bgemcnt  or  of  warning  are  found. 
w  have  lessons  to  give  as  well  aa 
It€  :  those  two  shelves  hold  the 
of  all  of  them  but  this  last  and 
It,  whose  end  is  still  in  the  future. 
.  checkered  story,  with  an  ever- 
g  play  of  light  and  shade,  with 


grand  figures  moving  about  in  it,  and 
faces,  some  stem  and  some  thoughtfhl, 
and  some  fair  and  lovely,  and  some 
fiendlike  and  hateful,  looking  out  upon 
us  from  it  It  is  our  past — the  past 
wherein  the  lives  from  which  we  hold 
our  lives,  beg^an — the  duties  from  which 
our  duties  spring  were  shaped  out  fur 
us— the  hopes  g^w  which  we  have  seen 
pass  into  realities,  and  other  hopes  made 
possible  which  shall,  one  day,  become 
realities  for  our  childreu. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  lessons  that  my 
eye  lingers  upon  these  volumes  now.  It 
is  of  their  authors  that  I  am  thinking — 
the  men  who  made  this  record  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  built  upon  it  their 
hopes  of  usefhlness  and  fame.  What 
manner  of  men  were  they  f  What  led 
them  to  do  this  work,  and  what  kind 
of  a  spirit  did  they  bring  to  the  doing 
of  it  ?  Let  me  give  an  hour  to  them, 
before  I  go  back  to  my  own. 

First  come  two  solid  octavos,  clad  in 
black,  as  their  author  went  clad  through 
his  long  and  laborious  life.  *^  Holmes* 
Annals  of  America  "  is  printed  in  pale 
gilt  letters  on  their  bstcks;  and,  as  I 
read  the  name,  they  suddenly  shoot  up 
into  huge  elms ;  the  green  carpet  of  my 
study-floor  becomes  the  soft  green  turf 
of  Cambridge  Common ;  and  before  me 
stands  a  quaint  old  house,  with  compre- 
hensive gamble  roof  and  two  sober  sto- 
ries, with  a  modest  side-door  looking 
towards  the  Common,  and  a  front  door 
of  somewhat  more  pretension,  opening 
upon  a  spacious  yard.  From  one  door- 
step you  look  by  the  colleges  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  village — the  very  road 
over  which  the  British  troops  marched 
to  Lexington  six  weeks  ago.  From  the 
other  you  look  across  the  Common  ta 
the  stately  elm  under  which  Whitefield 
once  preached,  and  Washington^  b^^ 
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than  he  seems  able  to  bear,  the  dose  of 
Bromide  may  be  increased  to  thirty  or 
even  forty  grains;  or,  be  taken  more 
frequently  in  the  original  prescription. 

After  the  third  day,  there  will  be 
marked  improvement,  the  skin  will 
assume  a  natural  hue  and  sensation,  he 
will  be  able  to  eat  with  some  appetite, 
to  sit  up,  and  to  move  about,  firmly 
though  feebly;  but  the  great  change 
will  be  in  his  brain. 

There  will  come  to  him  new  thoughts 
with  a  vividness  and  force  that  will 
cause  him  to  laugh  aloud  with  de- 
light. 

His  ideas  will  arrange  themselves 
clearly  and  logically,  where  before  all 
was  chaotic  and  confused. 

As  his  appetite  grows,  and  his  system 
begins  to  feel  the  strength,  food-given, 
his  muscles  will  strengthen,  his^  will 
become  elastic  in  his  movements,  and 
strength  will  come  to  him  as  by  a 
miracle. 

There  can  be  nothing  in  earth's  war- 
,fare  that  can  give  that  sublime  con- 
sciousness of  well-doing,  which  is  so 
intensely  felt  after  those  days  of  terrible 
suffering. 

He  is  respected;  his  utterances  are 
regarded  with  their  due  consideration  ; 
his  friends  and  those  who  understand 
through  what  a  ^*  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  ^  he  has  passed,  respect  him ; 
and  even  his  former  boon  companions 
appreciate  a  courage  and  fortitude 
which  they  have  not  the  faith  in  them- 
selves to  imitate. 

In  his  daily  duties,  be  they  profes- 
sional, artistic,  or  business,  he  will  find 
that  he  is  gifted  with  new  vigor  and 
judgment.  His  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated far  beyond  the  power  of  alcohol, 
because  it  is  natural  now,  and  a  part  of 
**  the  Divinity  within.*' 

And  finally,  the  demoralization  of  the 
soul,  that  always  follows,  and  forever 
debases  the  habitual  inebriate,  is  gone 
forever.  His  ideas  of  right,  justice,  and 
virtue  have  ceased  to  be  perverted. 
Deeds  which  he  would  have  performed, 
and  scenes  in  which  he  would  willingly 
have  acted  a  part,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  he  now  looks  upon  with  scorn  and 


abhorrence.  And  in  rectitude  of  inten* 
tion  and  act,  and  the  supremest  effort 
of  his  intellectual  and  physical  capa- 
city, he  may  now  live  his  life, — iff  yea, 

if- 

If  he  do  not  go  hack. 

There  will  be  no  need  of  it. 

He  will  have  no  craving  for  liquor. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  have  formed 
for  himself  an  absolute  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  it. 

It  is  not  this  against  which  he  must 
guard  himself. 

It  is,  first,  against  the  efforts  of  drink- 
ers who  may  endeavor  to  induce  him  to 
join  them.  Second,  against  giving  way 
to  petty  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  seeking  to  drown  care. 

Third,  against  overwork. 

Let  him  remember  that  the  yean  of 
dissipation,  in  which  his  system  has 
been  going  through  a  condition  of  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  nerve-fibre  and 
the  tissues  and  the  brain  matter,  must 
require  years  in  which  to  recuperate. 

He  must  not  overwork  himself.  He 
can  now  do  more  work  in  two  hours 
than  he  did  before  in  eight,  so  let  him 
not  work  six. 

Let  him  deal  with  life,  and  especially 
his  own  life,  philosophically,  and  having 
done  a  fair  amount  of  work,  accept  the 
needed  boon  of  rest. 

And  should  he  find  head  or  brain 
failing  him  at  any  moment,  let  him 
cease  work  altogether,  and  take  relaxa- 
tion in  the  open  air,  in  music,  or  in  the 
society  of  friends ! 

And,  above  all,  let  him  never,  under 
any  circumstances  whatsoever,  by  the 
inducement  of  friends,  by  the  advice  of 
a  physician,  or  on  account  of  any  need 
or  temptation  that  may  assail  him, 
suffer  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  tak- 
ing ihQ  first  glass  ! 

For  therein  the  secret  lies ;  and  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  willing  and 
the  strong  man,  if  he  follow  these  rules, 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  his  "  Own 
InebriaU  Asylum.-^  And  so  he  may  step 
again  into  the  arena  of  life,  armed  and 
equipped  anew  for  its  daily  struggles; 
with  the  serene  consciousness  of  his 
weakness  and  his  strength  to  guide  kiai 
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guard  him  in  the  fdtore;  and 
l-Btiiring  conviction,  moreoyer, 
ncentiye  for  exertion,  and  for 
uice  in  the  course  he  has  chosen, 


that  he  has  displayed  his  truest  man- 
hood and  supremest  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  strength  of  will-power,  by 
fighting  U  cut  Mmieff, 


•—• 


OUR   EARLIEST   ANNALIST. 


sras  sitting,  this  morning,  in  my 
indulging  myself  in  the  half- 
treaminess  with  which  one  some- 
ons  over  the  thoughts  and  the 
*  a  week  that  is  ended,  before  he 
mself  up  to  the  work  of  the  week 
beginning,  my  eye  instinctively 
n  the  shelves  on  which  the  his- 
f  the  United  States  stand  side  by 
th  a  suggcstiveness  of  harmony 
ays  realized  in  the  lives  of  their 
.  Their  number,  indeed,  is  not 
md  yet,  perhaps,  full  as  large  as 
tiave  been  expected  from  a  na- 
ife  so  short  as  ours  has  been, 
ompared  with  the  lives  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  It 
when  the  road  which  we  are 
ng  b^^ins  to  grow  plain  before 
;  we  find  pleasure  in  turning  to 
[Km  the  part  which  we  have  al- 
wssed  oven  And  then,  for  na- 
3  for  individuals,  the  gazing  is 
'  that  kind  to  which  Dante  likens 
I  at  the  entrance  of  his  mysteri- 
rney: 

M  guel  ehe  oon  lemt  &ffiu>XLata 

9  fbor  del  peUgo  alU  lira 

ife  all  'aequa  porigliota  e  goata : 

nren  aa  li«,  wbA,  with  dirtraitel  breafh, 
t  lanlmg  £ram  tho  tea  upon  the  ihore, 
I  to  th«  vater  pexiloux  and  gana** 

is  in  the  record  of  the  stmg- 
and  wild  tossings  upon  this 
perilous  ^  that  the  great  charm 
iry  lies ;  and  it  is  in  the  suecess- 
suing "  from  it,  or  in  the  hope- 
pwreck  on  it,  that  her  lessons  of 
igemcnt  or  of  warning  are  found. 
w  have  lessons  to  give  as  well  aa 
ve :  those  two  shelves  hold  the 
of  all  of  them  but  this  last  and 
I;,  whose  end  is  still  in  the  fdtore. 
Checkered  story,  with  an  ever- 
l  piAj  of  light  and  shade,  with 


grand  figures  moving  about  in  it,  and 
faces,  some  stem  and  some  thoughtful, 
and  some  fair  and  lovely,  and  some 
fiendlike  and  hateful,  looking  out  upon 
us  from  it  It  is  our  past — the  past 
wherein  the  lives  from  which  we  hold 
our  lives,  began — ^the  duties  from  which 
our  duties  spring  were  shaped  out  fur 
us — ^the  hopes  g^w  which  we  have  seen 
pass  into  realities,  and  other  hopes  made 
possible  which  shall,  one  day,  become 
realities  for  our  childreu. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  lessons  that  my 
eye  lingers  upon  these  volumes  now.  It 
is  of  their  authors  that  I  am  thinking — 
the  men  who  made  this  record  the  work 
of  their  lives,  and  built  upon  it  their 
hopes  of  usefhlness  and  fame.  What 
manner  of  men  were  they  ?  What  led 
them  to  do  this  work,  and  what  kind 
of  a  spirit  did  they  bring  to  the  doing 
of  it  ?  Let  me  give  an  hour  to  them, 
before  I  go  back  to  my  own. 

First  come  two  solid  octavos,  clad  in 
black,  as  their  author  went  clad  through 
his  long  and  laborious  life.  "  Ilolmes* 
Annals  of  America  ^'  is  printed  in  pale 
gilt  letters  on  their  bstcks;  and,  as  I 
read  the  name,  they  suddenly  shoot  up 
into  huge  elms ;  the  green  carpet  of  my 
study-floor  becomes  the  soft  green  turf 
of  Cambridge  Common ;  and  before  me 
stands  a  quaint  old  house,  with  compre- 
hensive gamble  roof  and  two  sober  sto- 
ries, with  a  modest  side-door  looking 
towards  the  Common,  and  a  ft'ont  door 
of  somewhat  more  pretension,  opening 
upon  a  spacious  yard.  From  one  door- 
step you  look  by  the  colleges  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  village — the  very  road 
over  which  the  British  troops  marched 
to  Lexing^n  six  weeks  ago.  From  the 
other  you  look  across  the  Common  to 
the  stately  elm  under  which  Whitefield 
once  preached,  and  Washing^loii^X^lQit^ 
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another  fiix  weeks  are  passed,  will  draw 
his  sword,  for  the  first  time,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Colonies.  Before  each  door 
paces  a  sentinel  in  homespun,  with  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  instead 
of  a  musket,  and  an  old  brass-hilted 
hanger  at  his  side  instead  of  a  bayonet. 
His  cartouche-box  is  an  ox-horn,  neatly 
polished  like  the  goat-horn  bow  of  Pan- 
dams,  and  ho  carries  his  bullets  in  a 
leather  pouch.  As  he  paces  to  and  fro, 
he  hums  a  sober  air  ^^entuned  in  his 
nose,"  like  the  "service  devyne"  of 
Chaucer's  Prioress.  And  now  I  hear  a 
clattering  of  hoofs:  four  men  in  uni- 
form ride  up  to  the  door,  dismount,  and 
enter — generals,  all  of  them,  with  the 
burthen  of  a  great  creation  resting  on 
them,  and  giving  a  certain  dignity  to 
their  bearing ;  but,  despite  their  swords 
and  epaulettes,  the  military  air  is 'want- 
ing ;  they  are  civilians  still ;  as,  despite 
their  holsters  and  housings,  their  horses 
are  farm-horses  still.  The  sentinels  stop 
short  in  their*  walk  as  they  see  them 
come,  and  make  an  awkward  attempt 
at  a  salute  as  they  pass  into  the  house. 
Their  answer  is  but  little  better.  That 
broad  and  brawny-shouldered  man,  with 
a  face  burnt  brown  by  exposure,  is  Israel 
Putnam.  All  the  little  boys  in  the  ad- 
miring group  on  the  square  have  heard 
the  story  of  his  fight  with  the  wolf,  and 
look  up  to  him  with  envious  wonder. 
There  is  more  pretension  in  the  air  and 
bearing  of  the  man  at  his  side ;  he  has 
evidently  read  more  books  and  seen 
better  society,  and  thinks  none  the  less 
of  himself  for  it  That  is  Heath ;  and 
the  one  next  to  him  is  Thomas,  for 
whom  the  small-pox  is  lying  in  wait  in 
Canada.  Last  of  all  comes  a  man  with 
clear  blue  eyes,  lambent  with  light 
from  within,  and  a  spacious  forehead 
covering  a  brain  that  seldom  rests,  and 
lips  that  seemed  formed  to  bear  the 
play  of  a  pleasant  smile,  or  compress 
into  the  firm  utterance  of  prompt  and 
immovable  decision.  That  is  the  Qua- 
ker anchor-smith,  Nathanael  Greene. 
The  blue  and  buff  and  the  silver  epau- 
lettes still  look  strangely  on  those  shoul- 
ders, accustomed  from  childhood  to  the 


peaceful  drab ;  and  in  his  gait  there  is 
an  unmilitary  halt.  An  early  death  is 
in  wait  for  hun.  also,  but  not  until  the 
work  that  called  him  from  hie  forge  on 
the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Potowomut  is 
done.  What  brings  these  men  together 
on  this  6th  of  June,  1775  ?  It  is  the 
first  council  of  war  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  General  Ward,  who  has  made  his 
headquarters  here,  is  waiting  within  for 
his  brother-generals. 

Eleven  days  pass,  and  another  council 
is  held  here,  and  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty meet  with  them.  Greene  is  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  Warren  is  here ;  and,  after 
the  council,  there  is  an  ominous  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  men  gather  hastDy 
on  the  little  square  at  beat  of  drum. 
Bunker  Hill  battle  is  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  these  fathers  and  husbands 
and  brothers,  and  from  this  very  house 
the  signal  comes.  In  which  of  its 
rooms  did  Warren  lay  his  aching  head, 
for  the  last  time,  on  a  bloodless  pillow  f 

Then,  all  the  vision  passes  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  came — generals  and  sentinels 
and  soldiers  and  anxious  crowd;  all 
but  the  quaint  old  house.  And  now  I 
see  a  man  in  black  go  daily  in  and  OBt 
at  that  door,  and  sometimes  he  holds  by 
the  hand  a  little  boy.  The  father  is 
thoughtfully  revoh-ing  some  Scripture 
text  for  next  Sunday's  sermon,  or  work- 
ing out  in  thought  some  question  of 
American  history.  But  with  what  is 
that  boy,  with  eye  already  glancing  from 
heaven  to  earth  and  from  earth  to  heaT- 
en,  feeding  his  young  mind?  What 
does  he  sec  that  makes  him  break  out 
into  that  sudden  laugh  ?  Of  what  is 
he  thinking,  that  calls  up  that  sudden 
tear  ?  Ah  I  the  sacred  gift  has  slread  j 
begun  its  work  in  his  young  brain,  and 
is  stirring  his  young  heart  in  its  mysteri- 
ous depths.  By-and-by  both  brain  and 
heart  will  find  utterance  in  sweet  vem. 

And,  if  we  study  well  the  father^ 
face,  we  shall  find  in  that,  also,  the 
traces  of  a  life  worth  recording.  Mess* 
ure  it  by  outside  facts,  indeed,  and  then 
is  not  much  to  tell.  A  few  sentences 
may  be  made  to  hold  all  this  part  of  it. 
Let  us  try. 

His  name  was  Abiel   Holmes,  and 
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}  prize  sach  things  will  not  fail 
3d  us  that  Divinitatis  Doctor 
le  added  to  it  He  was  born  at 
ick,  in  Connecticut,  in  1764 ; 
father  in  1779;  graduated  at 
1783 ;  went  to  Georgia  for  his 
nd,  in  1785,  became  pastor  of 
gregationalist  church  at  Mid- 
he  search  of  health  drove  him 
^n  in  1791,  and,  the  year  fol- 
ic was  called  to  the  First  Con- 
nalist  church  in  Cambridge, 
e  remained  till  a  doctrinal  di- 
iparated  him  IVom  part  of  his 
lers,  in  1882.  On  the  4th  of 
•37,  he  died.  He  was  married 
ad  left  four  children.  Thirty 
sermons  and  disquisitions,  a 
f  President  Stiles,**  and  the 
of  America,"  show  how  indus- 
his  seventy-three  years  were 
1  meagre  life,  this  side  of  it, 
I  say;    but  is  this   the    only 

n  1764.  Why,  this  was  the  l)e- 
of  a  new  epoch  in  our  colonial 

The  treaty  of  Paris  had  just 
ned,  giving  peace  to  the  thirteen 
,  and  telling  Puritan  New  Eng- 
d  Catholic  Canada  that  they 
nceforth  to  live  together  like 
Oar  tender  mother,  too,  was 
to  us  for  the  means  of  paying 
s,  and  our  paternal  sovereign 
king  to  08  for  the  means  of 

himself  a  palace  fit  for  the 
three  kingdoms  and  countless 
colonies,  to  live  in.  The  right 
itamp-duties  was  voted  on  the 
March;  the  sugar  act  on  the 
ApriL  In  May,  Sam  Adams 
e  Massachusetts  Protest,  under 

of  instructions  from  the  town 
a  to  her  representatives.  James 
lished  his  *'  Rights  of  the  Brit- 
lies."  The  episcopal  question, 
le  guise  of  a  controversy  be- 
pthorpe  and  Mayhew,  was  in 
id  year.    What  a  turbid  and 

season  for  an  historian  to  be 

ben,  just  in  the  very  flush  of 
Lst  in  the  age  when  that  Lap- 
g  proves  truest, 


**  A  boy's  will  U  the  iriAd*«  will, 
And  tho    thought*  of   youth  ftre  long,  long 
thooghts," 

the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought. 
And  next,  just  as  he  was  coming,  at 
Yale,  under  the  eye  of  Ms  future  father- 
in-law.  President  Stiles,  his  own  father 
died,  leaving  him  for  legacy  the  record 
of  honorable  service  as  mirgeon  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  The  foot- 
prints of  Dwight  and  Trumbull  and 
Humphreys  and  Barlow,  were  still  fresh 
in  the  halls  of  this  early  nurse  of  Ameri- 
can genius.  The  *^  Conquest  of  Canaan  " 
was  daily  growing  under  the  eye  of  its 
aspiring  author.  Merry  peals  of  approv- 
ing laughter  had  already  greeted  the 
first  cantos  of  McFingal.  Barlow  was 
meditating  the  *^  Vision  of  Columbus;" 
and  fond  friends  were  confidently  claim- 
ing a  sprig  from  the  young  laurel  for 
the  genial  Humphreys. 

Had  these  things  nothing  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  this  unfolding  mind — no 
part  in  the  shaping  of  its  aspirations 
and  hopes  ?  Was  there  no  subtle  thread 
binding  them  all  together,  and  connect- 
ing a  great  success  with  one  question- 
able and  one  unquestionable  failure? 
Did  young  Holmes  never  think,  as  he 
listened  to  the  praises  of  the  three— and 
their  praises  were  on  many  lips  in  those 
days — *'  The  poet^s  place  is  taken ;  who 
shall  take  the  historian^s  ? " 

Mystery  of  the  human  heart,  impene* 
trable,  unfathomable  1  Laurels  of  Mil- 
tiades  1  how  many  sleepless  nights  have 
you  cost  the  Miltiades  of  every  age  and 
of  every  field  of  human  endeavor  1 

But  there  was  another  influence,  and 
an  acknowledged  and  accepted  one. 

Among  the  great  names  of  that  pe- 
riod of  our  colonial  history,  which  runs 
into  the  beginning  of  our  national  his- 
tory, there  was  none  greater  in  the 
world  of  letters  than  the  name  of  Ezra 
Stiles.  Bom  under  the  "  blue  laws,"  he 
accepted  their  rigorous  interpretation 
of  Christian  duty ;  but  bom,  too,  with 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  sincere 
reverence  for  all  its  forms,  his  vigorous 
mind  soon  outgrew  the  uncongenial  re- 
straint, and  the  stem  theologian  became 
the   true   Christian.     How  wide  thA 
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range  of  his  inquiries,  how  comprehen- 
sive the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  how  va- 
ried his  reading,  and  how  profound  his 
researches,  his  pupil  has  told  us  in  his 
first  essay  in  historical  composition. 
Oriental  learning  was  in  its  dawn 
amongst  us,  but  Stiles  made  himself 
master  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Sjriac,  and 
Arabic,  and  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Jones  written  inquiries  upon  the  Sans- 
crit. Franklin  sent  him  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer,  and  he  immediately  began 
a  course  of  observations  with  it,  which 
he  continued  through  a  series  of  years. 
Knowledge  for  knowledge  sake,  a  pas- 
sionate longing  to  trace  the  history  and 
penetrate  to  the  reason  of  things,  seems 
to  have  directed  the  employment  of  all 
his  leisure  hours ;  the  others  were  giv- 
en, during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  to 
his  pulpit  and  his  parishioners,  and, 
when  he  became  President  of  Yale,  to 
his  pupils.  Forty  manuscript  volumes 
bear  witness  to  his  industry.  Were 
these  stores  of  learning,  and  this  assidu- 
ous gathering  of  them,  of  no  account 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  teacher  and 
pupil  ? 

But  there  was  another  treasure  under 
the  venerable  President's  control,  whose 
influence  upon  the  pupil's  mind  could 
not  be  called  in  question.  He  had 
daughters,  and — the  exact  when,  wheth- 
er as  junior  or  senior,  or  candidate  for 
orders,  we  do  not  know — the  young  stu- 
dent could  not  look  upon  Mary  Stiles 
without  saying  to  himself  that  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  be  the  son-in-law  of 
such  a  man  and  the  husband  of  such  a 
maiden.  Long  or  short,  there  must  have 
been  some  pleasant  scenes  in  the  court- 
ship, some  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the 
young  Btudent,  to  listen  respectfully  to 
the  father's  disquisitions  on  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  and  Arabic,  all  of  which,  he 
confidently  asserted,  could  be  learnt  in 
less  time  than  a  single  modem  language, 
and  to  read  the  while— Arabic  was  noth- 
ing to  it — the  secret  meaning  that  lurk- 
ed in  the  eye  of  the  daughter.  But  per- 
haps the  Doctor  remembered  that,  al- 
though old  now,  he  had  once  been 
young,  and  withdrew  considerately  to 
his  study.    However  this  may  be,  he 


smiled  upon  the  lovers.  '*  I  have  m&ir- 
ried  my  daughter  Mary,"  he  writes,  in 
his  reflections  on  his  sixty-fourth  birth- 
day, *^  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  and  part- 
ed with  them  both  for  the  distant  and 
dangerous  climate  of  Georgia."  Is  thero 
not  a  touch  of  professional  pride  in  the 
Reverend?  There  surely  is  of  pathos 
in  the  "  parted  with  them  both ;  "  and, 
as  I  read  the  "  distant  and  dangeroua," 
as  connected  with  Georgia,  I  can  hardly 
help  thinking  that  Goldsmith's 

**  Thro'  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go 
Whcro  wild  Altamah  murmurs  to  their  woe** 

was  running  in  the  good  man's  head, 
and  adding  the  strength  of  a  vivid  pic- 
ture to  the  pious  ejaculation  with  which 
the  paragraph  closes :  "  I  commend  them 
to  the  grace  of  God." 

And  thus  responsible  life  was  fairly 
begun :  a  wife  to  love  and  provide  for, 
a  congregation  to  watch  over  and  guide. 
How  the  heart  must  have  sent  out  its 
tendrils  under  the  hourly  influence  of 
such  inspirations!  This  Georgia  life 
must  have  had  its  share  in  the  growth 
of  his  mind.  The  negro  and  cotton 
were  already  in  the  half-peopled  State, 
and  he  must  often  have  heard  the  plant- 
er say,  ^^  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  get 
that  little  black  seed  out  of  the  cotton^ 
pod  fast  enough  to  make  our  negroea 
and  our  broad  fields  profitable  ? "  ADd 
even  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savan- 
nah, under  the  roof  under  which  tho 
Rhode  Island  Greene  died,  a  Connect!* 
cut  boy,  who  had  followed  close  upon 
Holmes*  footprints  at  Yale,  had  heard 
the  anxious  question,  and  was  working 
out  the  answer.  The  young  clergyman 
saw  the  struggle  between  the  prodoo- 
tive  power  of  nature  and  the  controlling 
power  of  man ;  saw  the  current  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  suddenly  turned 
by  the  application  of  a  simple  machine, 
which  the  dullest  intellect  could  under- 
stand and  the  most  awkward  band 
could  manage.  Could  he  see  it  without 
connecting  it  with  the  revolution  pn^ 
duced  by  Arkwright  and  HargreaTM 
and  Crompton,  and  seeing  the  whole 
question  of  man^s  conquest  and  control 
of  the  physical  world  rise  up  before  his 
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mind  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
rtions,  and  before  his  devout 
11  the  energy  of  its  mysteriouf 

18? 

ticut  was  not  alone,  then,  in 
the  future  annalist  of  the  New 
Massachusetts*  share  comes 
d,  after  an  interval  of  five 
I  find  him  right  under  the 
>f  Harvard,  as  pastor  of  the 
gregationalist  church  at  Cam- 
Ele  found  Greek  in  high  honor 
esidcnt  Willard,  who,  loving 
ics  and  astronomy  as  well  as 
.  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
no  reaspn  why  literature  and 
hould  not  live  together  in 
08  appreciation.  What  a 
}m  the  semi-exile  of  Midway  I 
J  the  great  Unitarian  move- 
ns  its  brilliant  career,  impos- 
isks  and  involving  severe  trials 
>n  of  orthodox  Tale.  But  he 
that  it  was  not  without  a  di- 
ose  that  Christ  said,  '^  In  my 
louse  are  many  mansions,"  and 
'ely  and  firmly  and  charitably 
iwhich  his  conscience  enjoined, 
r  and  one  of  the  bitterest  of 
lows  had  befallen  him.  His 
,  and,  although  time  brought 
ations,  the  tears  that  he  shed 
ive  left,  as  such  tears  always 
that  are  never  effaced.  Mys- 
LngA  hovered  over  him  when 
once  more  before  the  altar. 
Id  be  no  present  or  future  for 
in  which  the  past  had  not  its 
d  thus  the  years  glided  away, 
o  swiftly  nor  too  slowly,  but 
precious  fruit  both  for  his 
lis  hereafter. 

jmals "  had  been  written  and 
,  and  accepted  as  authority, 
had  become  permanently  aa- 
vith  American  history.  Men 
im  with  confidence  in  the  ao- 
his  statements  and  the  dili« 
;h  which  he  had  studied  his 
t  us  remember,  too,  that  this 
t  authoritative  work  from  an 
pen  which  covered  the  whole 
American  history,  beginnii^ 
dmbus  and  coming  down  to 


the  author's  own  times.  Let  us  remem* 
ber  it,  too,  as  no  slight  proof  of  his 
qualifications^  that  he  wrote  annals,  and 
not  a  history.  The  time  for  history  was 
not  yet  come,  for  the  connection  of 
events  was  not  yet  seen.  But  the  na- 
tion wished  to  know,  year  by  year,  how 
it  had  grown  up  from  colonies  to  States ; 
to  know  more  familiarly  the  names  and 
acts  of  its  great  men.  And  he  told 
them,  and  told  them  so  fuUy,  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  work 
can  ever  be  done  again  in  this  form. 
The  history  is  not  yet  written,  but  the 
annals  are.  He  has  bridged  over  the 
chasm  which  separates  us  from  Colum- 
bus and  the  Cabots  and  the  Mayflower. 
Future  annalists  may  re^dit,  may  fill  up 
the  inevitable  gaps  which  the  publica- 
tion of  new  and  fuller  documents  has 
revealed ;  they  may,  and  must,  continue 
him ;  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  be- 
gin where  he  left  off,  and  not  waste  their 
time  in  trying  to  do  over  again  what 
he  has  done  so  thoroughly  and  so  well. 

How  clearly  he  saw  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject  1  ^  A  New  World  has  been 
discovered,  which  has  been  receiving 
inhabitants  from  the  Old  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  A  new  empire 
has  arisen,  which  has  been  a  theatre  of 
great  actions  and  stupendous  events. 
That  remarkable  discovery,  those  events 
and  actions,  can  now  be  accurately  as- 
certained, without  recourse  to  such  le- 
gends as  have  darkened  and  disfigured 
the  early  annals  of  most  nations."  This 
is  surely  a  very  dignified  exposition  of 
his  subject. 

And  for  his  method.  **It  has  been 
uniformly  my  aim  to  trace  facts,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  their  source.  Original 
authorities,  therefore,  when  they  could 
be  obtained,  have  always  had  prefer- 
ence." You  feel  that  this  is  true ;  and 
how  unconscious  he  seems  all  the  while 
of  the  wide  range  of  research  and  read- 
ing that  he  really  claims  for  himself. 
As  he  conceives  it,  it  is  the  historian's 
duty,  and  he  makes  no  boast  of  doing 
his  duty.  Dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
next  sentence,  and  see  with  what  exqui- 
site simplicity  he  apologizes  for  his 
learning— a  healthy  examp\«^TiO\.  t^^^^% 
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followed  by  his  successors.  '*  Some  au- 
thors of  this  character  wrote  in  foreign 
lAQg^i&ges;  and  this  circumstance  may 
be  an  apology  for  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  passages  that  will  not  be 
generally  understood.  .  .  .  The  nu- 
merous references  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  superfluity,  perhaps  of  ostenta- 
tion.*^ No;  not  in  you,  sincere  and 
single-hearted  man  I  *^  Professions  of 
impartiality,"  he  continues,  "  are  of  lit- 
tle significance.  Although  not  con- 
scious of  haying  recorded  one  fact 
without  such  evidence  as  was  satisfac- 
tory to  my  own  mind,  or  of  having  sup- 
pressed one  which  appeared  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  my  design,  yet  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  ex- 
emption from  error.*' 

Errors  will,  indeed,  creep  in,  despite 
the  historian's  care  and  love  of  truth ; 
but  you,  at  least,  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  correction  as  a  kind  oflice, 
and  the  corrector  as  a  Mend.  "  It  is 
but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that,  had 
I  possessed  the  requisite  intelligence, 
more  names  of  eminence  would  have 
been  introduced,  more  ancient  settle- 
ments noticed,  and  the  States  in  the 
Federal  Union  more  proportionally  re- 
spected. For  any  omissions,  or  other 
faults  which  have  not  this  apology,  the 
extent  of  the  undertaking  may  obtain 
some  indulgence." 

These  lines  were  written  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1805.  Twenty-three  years 
afterwards,  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his 
enlarged  edition,  and  told  how  the 
"  additions,  which  have  been  made  to 
the  libraries  in  Cambridge  and  Boston 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  fur- 
nished mc  with  new  sources  of  histori- 
cal information,  and  with  facilities  for 
making  use  of  them." 

While  he  was  thus  continuing  his  life- 
work  with  the  same  ardor  with  which 
he  had  begun  it,  what  changes  were  go- 
ing on  around  him  I  The  population 
of  the  country  had  risen  from  a  little 
below  four  millions  to  nearly  thirteen. 
New  territories  had  been  formed  out  of 
forests,  and  new  States  out  of  territo- 
ries. The  flag  of  the  Union  was  to  be 
found  on  eveiy  sea,  her  commerce  in 


every  port;  and  —  hardest  task  and 
greatest  triumph  of  all — ^her  Irving  and 
her  Cooper  were  printed  and  read  and 
admired  in  England.  Trumbull  was 
still  living,  but  McFingal,  though  not 
forgotten,  was  little  known.  The  "  Con- 
quest of  Canaan "  had  passed  into  the 
domain  of  literary  curiosities,  as  a  book 
to  be  known  by  its  title-page,  and  found 
now  and  then  on  the  shelves  of  some 
curious  collector.  The  "  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus "  had  expanded  into  the  "  Co- 
lumbiad,"  and  come  forth  in  classic 
quarto ;  but,  although  brilliant  with  gilt 
and  adorned  with  elaborate  engravings, 
it  slept  quietly  by  the  side  of  its  sister 
epic.  "  Manibus  date  papatera  plenis.** 
A  new  poetry  had  arisen.  Bryant  bad 
written  the  Thanatopsis ;  Percival,  the 
irst  number  of  Clio;  Longfellow  hia 
earlier  poems  in  the  United  8tat€$  IM^ 
vary  Oautte;  Willis  his  Scripture  scenes; 
Dana  both  prose  and  verse,  and  too  lit- 
tle of  both.  But,  in  his  own  field,  the 
faithful  annalist  was  still  alone. 

Nine  more  years  were  granted  him, 
some  of  them  years  of  pleasant  labor  in 
his  favorite  pursuits.  New  laboios 
had  come,  meanwhile,  to  join  him  in  it 
Pitkins  had  published  his  ^*  Civil  His- 
tory of  the  United  States."  Bancroft's 
first  volume  had  come  to  awaken  ex- 
pectations that  have  never  been  fulfilled. 
Sparks  was  laying  deep  and  sure  founda- 
tions for  the  "  History  of  the  Rerohi- 
tioh."  But,  all  the  while,  the  value  of 
the  "  Annals "  grew  more  apparent,  ss 
the  work  of  an  earnest,  laborious  life, 
bearing  witness  throughout  to  the  sound 
judgment,  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  the 
liberality  of  mind,  and  the  unoBtentik> 
tious  learning  of  its  author. 

And  thus,  having  finished  his  ap- 
pointed task,  honored,  respected,  be- 
loved, and  full  of  years,  he  laid  bim 
calmly  down  at  the  touch  of  disease; 
and  just  as  the  bell  which,  through 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had 
moned  him  weekly  to  the  pulpit, 
sending  forth  its  Sabbath  morning  ceQ, 
the  eyes  that  had  so  often  looked  down 
firom  that  pulpit  with  the  tender 
ings  of  Christian  love  and  the  calm 
liance  of  Christian  faith,  closed  foiefv* 
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th,  under  the  opes  sky,  and  list 
itoro^B  toachmgs.  Bbtaxt. 

is  Bometimes  called  the  daugh- 
lyenly  spheres ;  but  if  that  is 
home,  then  men  must  haye 
a  yery  diflferent  spheres,  for  in 
the  arts  do  we  meet  with  a 
iriety  of  tastes.  Chinese  sing- 
Is  to  our  ear  like  heart-rending 
;  and  a  Persian  ambassador, 
ry  long  ago,  listened  with  de- 
tie  tuning  of  instruments  in  the 
of  the  great  opera  at  Paris, 
his  enthusiasm  as  soon  as  the 
began,  and  left  the  house  dis- 
Ith  the  discordant  noises. 

does  not  guide  us,  for  the 
[le  produces  differ  mainly  in 
t«r  or  lesser  regularity  with 
ey  are  repeated.  The  patter- 
in-drops  on  the  roof  is  a  spas- 
xplosion  of  short  dissonant 
I  the  porliog  of  a  brook  and 
ing  of  leayes,  the  transitions 
r  and  less  sudden,  while  the 
of  the  wind  presents  sounds 
lange  continually,  rising  and 
rsdually,  but  without  regular- 
lythm.  Hence  the  difference 
nere  noise  and  a  sound.  If  we 
0  of  wood  fall  on  the  ground, 
a  noise ;  but  if  we  drop  seycn 
ses  of  equal  size,  but  different 
,  in  the  same  manner,  we  hear 

a  r^^lar  scale,  although  each 
itself  does  not  produce  a  mu- 
tression.  The  so-called  straw- 
onsisting  of  wooden  stayes 
e  struck  with  cork  hammers, 
sound  unpleasantly.  The  Chi- 
.  string  small  pebbles  on  wires, 
:e  them  in  a  prescribed  order 
lall  mallet ;  the  music  is  sweet 
o  please  eyen  fastidious  ears, 
chestras  also  there  are  instru* 
t  sole  use  of  whichis  the  marking 
»y  rhythmical  noises ;  such  are 
aIs,  castanets,  and  kettle-drams. 


Inorganic  nature  produces  only  noises 
— no  musical  sounds.  The  rolling  thun- 
der, the  fury  of  the  tempest,  the  rustling 
of  leayes  in  a  forest,  the  pleasant  prattle 
of  a  mountain  brook,  and  the  mighty 
ruar  of  the  ocean— all  these  are  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  confused  noises. 
It  is  only  occasionally  that  mere  acci- 
dent lends  to  these  sounds  a  musical 
character.  Such  were  the  utterances  of 
the  Memnon  statue  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  such  are  the  sounds  heard  in 
the  famous  Fingal  Caye  on  the  island 
of  StafOn.  The  rear  of  this  caye  is 
dark,  and  perfectly  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world,  while  prismatic  pillars  of 
basalt  form  something  which  resembles 
an  organ.  Upon  penetrating  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  caye,  a  wide  open- 
ing is  seen  almost  on  a  leyel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water,  from  which  har- 
monious sounds  are  heard  wheneyer 
the  wayes  wash  oyer  the  edge,  and 
water  falls  into  the  abyss  beyond.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  has  giyen  the 
grotto  in  Welsh  the  name  of  Llaimh- 
binn,  or  Caye  of  Music. 

In  like  manner,  the  winds  of  heayen 
may  be  forced  to  utter  harmonious 
sounds  by  offering  them  a  so-called 
JSolian  harp,  inyentcd  by  Athanasius 
Kircher.  The  instrument  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  thin 
sounding-board,  and  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber of  catgut  strings  stretched  oyer  two 
bridges  near  the  small  end.  If  this 
wind-harp,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  placed 
in  such  a  manner  before  a  half-open 
window,  or  in  an  opening  of  a  turret, 
that  the  current  of  air  strikes  it  side- 
ways, it  sends  forth  a  great  yaricty  of 
harmonious  notes  in  seyeral  octayes. 
The  telegraph-wires  of  our  day  pro- 
duce, for  like  reasons,  a  humming  noise, 
which  is  not  always  unmusical;  but 
here  electricity  is  said  to  lend  its  power- 
ful aid. 

The  animal  world  abounds^  on  th!^ 
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contrary,  ia  countless  noises,  fit>m  tho 
coarse  and  repulsiye  grunt  to  the  exqui- 
site music  of  accomplished  songsters. 
Many  animals,  it  is  well  known,  learn 
to  imitate  human  speech,  but  there  re- 
mains always  this  difference  between  the 
speech  of  man  and  that  of  animals,  that 
the  voice  of  tho  former  is  free  and  at 
his  command,  while  the  latter  cry  and 
howl  and  sing  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
No  animal  utters  a  sound  without  being 
forced  to  do  so  by  some  aflfection,  be  it 
love  or  wruth  or  suffering.  Even  when 
birds  hear  a  harp  or  a  flute,  and  then 
begin  to  vie  with  their  sounds,  it  is 
only  because  their  imagination  has  been 
so  violently  excited  that  they  cannot 
remain  silent  any  longer.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  same  rule  might  apply  to 
many  a  garrulous  person,  who  cannot 
keep  his  month  shut;  but  the  resem- 
blance is  only  on  tho  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  most  animals  speak  very  in* 
telligibly  for  each  other.  The  warning 
cluck  of  the  hen,  the  absurd  gobbling 
of  the  wild  turkey,  the  bell  of  the  deer 
— all  these  voices  are  well  understood  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  It  is 
true,  they  only  convey  sentiments,  and 
not  ideas,  but  in  this  they  resemble  the 
utterances  of  very  young  children.  The 
storks  of  Europe  assemble  on  convenient 
meadows,  range  themselves  in  large  half- 
circles,  and  listen  to  speeches  delivered 
by  their  elders,  or  hold  solemn  council 
with  each  other.  A  woodpecker  laughs  al- 
most like  a  man ;  the  mocking-bird  lite- 
rally mocks  other  animals  by  parodying 
their  voices ;  and  the  cock  of  the  barn- 
yard converses  with  his  hens,  like  a  sul- 
tan in  his  harem.  "We  learn  polite- 
ness from  the  cock,^'  says  the  Talmud, 
**  for  he  caresses  his  little  wife,  and  tries 
to  win  her  aflfections.  What  does  he 
say  to  her,  do  you  think  ?  He  says : 
*ril  buy  you  a  dress  long  enough  to 
trail  on  the  ground**  And  then  he 
adds,  shaking  his  head, '  May  my  comb 
drop  off  if  I  do  not  buy  it  when  I  have 
the  money  I ' " 

The  various  voices  of  animals  have 
been  discussed,  till  the  books  written 
on  tho  subject  would  form  a  respectable 


library.  Much  of  what  is  said  has  no 
better  foundation  than  the  author^s  fan- 
cy ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain 
individuals  seem  to  have  received  from 
nature  a  keener  ear  for  nature*s  soundSi 
and  a  power  of  making  themselves  un- 
derstood by  animals,  which  are  denied 
to  the  majority  of  men.  Jules  Hichaid 
tells  us  of  an  humble  official  in  a  pub- 
lic hospital,  who  claimed  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  cats,  dogs,  and  especially 
monkeys.  The  narrator  received  an  in- 
vitation from  him  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  followed 
him  to  the  barrier  around  the  famooB 
Monkey-house.  The  old  man  uttered  a 
most  extraordinary  sound,  deep  down 
in  his  throat,  and  immediately  four 
monkeys  sat  down  in  front  of  him ;  he 
spoke  again,  and  three  more  came ;  he 
repeated  the  same  sounds,  and  at  last 
the  whole  population  of  the  coloesal 
cage  sat  in  long  rows  before  the  strange 
man.  Then  he  addressed  them  soberly 
and  solemnly ;  the  brutes  crossed  thdr 
hands  on  their  knees,  laughed,  gestics- 
lated,  and — ^answered.  When  the  old 
man  at  last  made  a  motion  to  go  away, 
the  monkeys  became  evidently  alarmed, 
and,  upon  his  leaving  the  open  space 
before  the  house,  real  cries  of  anguish 
were  heard.  The  animals  climbed  up 
on  the  wires  and  poles,  and  looked  after 
their  friend  from  their  vantage-ground 
as  4ong  as  ho  could  be  seen« 

Other  animals  have  given  concerts- 
very  much  against  their  will,  it  must  be 
added.  An  old  chronicle  furnishes  an 
account  of  one  given  at  Brussels,  in 
1549,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in 
honor  of  a  miracle-wofking  image  of 
the  Virgin.  A  man,  dressed  as  a  bear, 
played  on  an  organ ;  the  organ  conidst- 
ed  of  twenty  cats.  They  were  confined 
in  separate  cells,  while  their  tails  bad 
strings  fastened  to  them,  which  wen 
twisted  around  the  keys  of  the  organ* 
Whenever  the  bear  struck  the  lattcTi 
some  of  the  tails  were  pulled,  and  thsir 
owners  at  once  began  to  squeal  piteooa- 
ly.  Young  pigs  were  in  like  mamMf 
forced  to  squeak  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
French  monarch  in  his  sickness.  In 
Antwerp  the  custom  prevailed  formerly, 
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^omergus'  Day,  to  tie  a  host  of 
rds  with  their  feet  to  the  branch- 
arge  tree  which  was  placed  in 
»el  of  the  saint.  During  divine 
children  were  made  to  dance 
and  to  try  to  catch  the  birds, 
f  course,  produced  an  atrociooa 
)ut  the  good  people  believed 
rded  the  saint  a  most  deiight- 
yment.  Another  instance  of 
tastes  in  music  is  found  in  the 
rork  of  the  Jesuit  Eircher,  which 
his  **Musurgie."  He  describes 
}f  South  America,  and  speaks 
stically  of  its  voice,  which,  he 
isists  of  six  beautiful  clear  notes 
ar  cadence.  When  the  Span- 
t  came  to  America,  they  thought 
re  people  living  in  those  forests 
.ctised  singing  at  night.  "If 
id  been  invented  in  America,^' 

"  I  should  not  hesitate  to  de- 
it  it  had  originated  with  the 
us  song  of  this  animal."  The 
.  father  has  a  number  of  such 

surprises  in  his  book.  Thus 
8  upon  a  perfect  correspondence 

the  voice  and  the  character  of 

Powerftd  bass  voices,  ho  says, 
according  to  Aristotle,  to  asses 
ce  the  ass  has  such  a  voice,  and 
dent  and  disagreeable.  Men 
oices  begin  low  and  then  rise 
!  angry  and  melancholy,  like  ox- 
e  a  high  voice,  without  strength, 
a  womanish  disposition.  For- 
,  he  admits  that  the  voice  may 
ed,  and  the  character  thus  be 
1 

g  animals,  birds  are  most  libe- 
iowed  by  nature  in  point  of 
Parrots,  it  is  well  known,  imi- 
human  voice  to  perfection,  but 
eat  every  thing  they  hear,  and 
es  about  their  superior  intelli- 
«  all  more  or  less  fabulous.  A 
sea-captain,  who  loved  music 
being  able  to  distinguish  cor- 
false  notes,  had  a  parrot,  who 
er  him  the  refrain  of  an  old 

iwng, 


Qaand  jo  boU  da  Tin  dalret, 
Tovt  tomne  au  Qal»ret» 


and  copied  the  false  notes  ot  its  master 
so  faithfully,  that  he  excited  invariably 
the  inexhaustible  laughter  of  all  who 
knew  the  bird  and  its  owner.  No  man 
could  ever  have  been  able  to  sing  so 
arlmirably  false. 

Birds  which  have  a  thick,  rounded 
tongue,  like  the  jay,  the  pie,  and  the 
raven,  learn  to  speak  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly ;  while  birds  with  cloven  tongues 
learn  more  easily  to  whistle.  Our 
American  mocking-bird  surpasses  them 
all ;  ho  sings  and  speaks  not  only  with 
equal  facility,  but  imitates  all  noises, 
from  the  flute-like  song  of  the  night- 
ingale to  the  rumbling  of  a  heavily- 
laden  cart  on  the  pavement  of  a  street, 
and  even  gesticulates  at  the  time,  as  if 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The 
nightingale  is  the  queen  of  European 
birds ;  her  song  is  unsurpassed  in  real 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  sound,  and, 
withal,  BO  loud  that  it  reaches  as  far  as 
the  human  voice.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  owned 
several  nightingales  who  spoke  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  they  cannot  have  been 
the  birds  which  bear  that  name  now, 
for  they  are  not  known  to  learn  to  speak 
in  our  day.  Next  to  the  nightingale, 
the  skylark  is  most  highly  praised  in 
Europe,  and  deserves  the  popular  es- 
teem in  which  it  is  held,  not  only  for 
the  beauty  and  exuberant  cheerfulness 
of  its  song,  but  also  for  the  rare  perse- 
verance with  which  it  sings  almost  un- 
interruptedly from  early  Spring  to  late 
in  Autumn.  The  skylark  sings  only  in 
the  clear,  blue  ether;  the  higher  it 
mounts,  the  greater  efforts  the  brave 
little  fellow  makes  to  be  heard,  and 
finally  it  seems  determined  to  verify  the 
poet^s  words, 

nark  I  hark  I  tho  lark  at  heaven's  gate  linga, 

for  its  song  is  still  audible  when  the 
tiny  bird  has  long  gince  vanished  from 
sight.  Hence,  also,  the  pretty  though 
fanciful  imitation  of  the  song  by  the 
French  author,  Du  Bartas,  who  saya  * 

La  gentille  aloneite,  areo  son  tircUrei 
Tirelire,  relire  et  tirelirant,  ttre 
Vers  la  voftte  du  del ;  puis  ton  vol  en  oe  Ilea 
Yiro  et  semble  toub  dire :  adieu,  adieu,  adieu  I 
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Very  difiTerent  from  the  lark^s  merry 
Bong,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the  sur- 
roundings, is  the  strange  yoico  of  the 
bell-bird  of  Brazil,  whose  voice  sounds 
exactly  like  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
may  be  heard,  at  times,  for  miles.  Every 
morning  its  loud  call  resounds  over  the 
vast  plains,  and  even  at  midday,  when 
all  other  animals  sink,  overcome  by  the 
day's  heat,  into  silent  stupor,  its  cry 
still  continues  its  fanciful  rhythm — a 
piercing  note,  then  a  minute's  pause; 
another  note  and  another  cry,  and  then 
a  third;  after  this  follows  an  interval 
of  six  or  eight  minutes'  silence,  and 
then  the  three  spasmodic  cries  are  re- 
peated. 

The  ancients  added  to  the  number  of 
singing-birds  the  swan,  although  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  song  only 
at  the  moment  of  death.  There  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  whatever  to  this 
statement,  and  yet,  in  popular  language, 
the  last  effort  of  expiring  genius  con- 
tinues to  be  called  his  swan's  song. 
Buffon,  it  is  true,  said  that,  amid  the 
trumpet-like  blasts  which  wild  swans 
utter  when  marshalling  their  hosts  in 
the  air,  there  may  be  discovered  certain 
harmonious  modulations;  to  the  com- 
mon ear,  however,  they  arc  impercepti- 
ble. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  alto- 
gether different  views  from  ours  as  to 
the  sweetness  of  sounds.  To  them  there 
was  music  in  the  song  of  the  tree- crick- 
et, and  Anacreon  dedicated  to  the  in- 
sect, of  which  Tennyson  says, 

At  ere  ft  dry  cicada  song, 

one  of  his  sweetest  odes.  "  Oh,  blessed 
tree-locust,"  he  says,  "  thou  who  singest 
like  a  queen  upon  the  high  tops  of  trees, 
feeding  on  dew:  the  Muses  love  thee, 
and  Phoobus  Apollo,  who  gave  thee  thy 
melodious  song."  Homer  also  com- 
pares the  insinuating  eloquence  of  the 
old  men  of  Troy  to  the  rival  songs  of 
the  cicadas.  One  of  these  remarkable 
songsters— if  the  shrill,  grating  sound 
produced  by  the  friction  of  membranes 
near  the  abdomen  really  entitles  them 
to  such  a  name — was,  according  to  an 
old  legend,  sent  by  the  gods  to  decide  a 


contest  between  two  renowned  playen 
and  the  cithern.  One  of  the  rivals  had 
the  misfortune  that  a  string  of  his  in- 
strument broke  while  he  played,  where- 
upon the  gods  despatched  a  cicada,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  missing  string, 
and  sang  its  part  so  sweetly  that  the 
owner  won  the  coveted  prize.  To  our 
ear  the  noise  of  the  treo'locust  is  any 
thing  but  sweet ;  in  the  south  of  En* 
rope,  as  well  as  with  us,  the  dry,  harsh 
noise  is  associated  with  great  heat  and 
parching  drought,  and  its  monotonous 
repetition  becomes  easily  irksome,  if 
not  intolerable.  This  genuine  ventrilo- 
quist is  often  confounded  by  the  igno- 
rant with  the  true  locust,  which  pro- 
duces a  similar  noise,  but  for  another 
purpose  and  by  -different  means.  All 
the  springers,  namely,  when  they  wish 
to  mate,  call  their  females  by  a  chiip 
produced  by  the  friction  of  their  hard, 
thickly-veined  wingKJovers.  It  is  the 
green  field-locust  which  natives  of  Af- 
rica often  carefully  raise  in  miniature 
cages,  because  their  monotonous  lofe* 
eong  helps  to  lull  these  cannibals  to 
sleep.  The  nomadic  locust,  on  the  con- 
trary— ^the  terror  of  all  farmers  and  gar- 
deners in  Eastern  lands — ^produces  a 
much  louder  noise,  by  rubbing  its  hard 
leg  against  the  horny  wing-covers^  very 
much  as  a  violinist's  bow  passes  over 
the  strings  of  his  instrument.  A  kind 
of  tiny  drum,  with  a  thin  skin  stretched 
over  it,  serves  to  increase  the  odd 
sounds,  which  vary  greatly  as  the  owner 
tries  to  allure  a  youthful  beauty  or  de- 
fies a  dangerous  rival.  Tlie  Persian 
Yersin  has  reduced  their  chirping  to 
notes,  as  Charles  Butler,  in  his  ^  Female 
Monarchy,"  writes  down  the  humming 
of  swarming  bees,  and  States  exactly 
how  the  young  queen  begs  her  mother 
to  let  her  take  a  swarm  from  the  old 
stock,  and  what  the  old  lady  replies. 

Amphibia  are  by  no  means  silent; 
even  the  hideous  crocodile  has  its  regis- 
ter of  notes,  trum  the  cat-like  cry  of 
the  young  monster  just  slipping  out  of 
its  egg,  to  the  roar  of  the  old  man-ealsCi 
Even  in  Egypt,  passers-by  are  occasion* 
ally  taken  in  by  their  cries,  which  at 
times  sound  exactly  like  the  whine  of 
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children.  Most  lizards  utter 
ther  when  taken  up  roughly,  or, 
letil  reports,  in  anticipation  of 
akes.  Serpents  generally  can 
s,  although  our  own  pet  friend, 
tlcsnake,  has  a  musical  instru- 
'  its  own,  on  which  it  giyes  fair 
If  before  it  strikes,  and  hence  has 
the  respect  of  the  Indians,  who 
.  gentleman,  because  it  never  at- 
by  stealth.  Frogs,  it  is  well 
hare  not  only  their  loTe-songs, 
ctiye  as  they  appear  to  our  ear, 
form  regular  concerts  during  the 
ummer  nights.  They  evidently 
jrreat  pleasure  from  their  efforts, 
'  to  outsing  their  rivals — a  ten* 
phich  literally  silences  man  and 
1  tropical  countries.  Nor  is  it 
at  fish  are  mute ;  so  far  from  it, 
number  of  them  utter  more  or 
iinct  sounds,  mainly  at  the  time 
ming,  and  both  sexes  seem  to  be 
favored  in  this  respect.  The 
ish,  BO  called  because  they  pass 
I  the  water  like  faint  shadows, 
^te  at  certain  seasons,  and  com- 
producing  what  may  be  literally 
onearthly  noises,  from  which  cir- 
ice  they  are  also  sometimes  call- 
Urfish. 

there  are  a  thousand  voices  con- 
swelling  the  great  anthems 
Nature  sings  to  its  Creator  by 
I  by  night.  For,  even  when  we 
lat  all  is  still  and  silent  around 
leepest  solitude,  in  the  darkest 
on  the  highest  mountain-top, 
«  still  sounds  uttered  which  may 
within  the  compass  of  all  ears, 
lich  become  distinctly  audible 
>ur  hearing  is  properly  attuned, 
there  are  sounds  so  low  or  so 
lat  the  human  ear  cannot  per- 
lem,  so  we  are  apt  to  listen  only 
3  sounds  which  we  expect ;  and 
heard  perhaps  by  a  person  stand- 
r  us,  escape  our  attention. 
J  region,  moreover,  has  its  own 
z  nature — ^large  cities  have  an  in- 
roar,  now  low  and  deep,  now 
id  overwhelming,  the  "  confoss 
rbis  ^ — ^the  result  of  the  unceas- 
Lvity  of  hundred  tbouaands  of 
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men,  as  the  beehive  resounds  with  the 
hum  of  busy  laborers.  The  roar  of 
London  may  be  heard  for  miles  and 
miles ;  and  yet  Paris  noises  are  louder, 
because  the  city  is  largely  built  upon  an 
elastic  soil,  which  overhangs  the  cata- 
combe,  and  serves,  like  a  sounding- 
board,  to  increase  the  soun  d.  The  coun«^ 
try,  on  the  other  hand,  is  filled  with 
Nature's  own  voices,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  the  purling 
of«the  brook,  and  the  music  of  the  wind 
in  the  branches  of  trees.  In  wilder  re» 
gions,  and  especially  in  South  America, 
more  powerful  voices  claim  the  prece- 
dence, as  Humboldt  describes  so  graphi- 
cally in  his  **  Cosmos.'^  Ue  was  en- 
camping for  the  night  under  the  open 
sky,  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Apurc,  and  in  close  ncighlx)rhood  to 
a  magnificent  forest  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  deep  silence  reign- 
ed all  around,  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  the  snorting  of  sweet-water 
dolphins.  Towards  midnight,  how- 
ever, the  forest  awoke  of  a  sudden  with 
such  a  medley  of  fierce  cries  and  terri- 
ble noises,  that  sleep  was  out  of  quea- 
tion.  It  was  a  fearful  concert  of  all  the 
utterances  with  which  animals  may  be 
endowed,  from  the  hoarse  gargling  noise 
of  the  aheates  to  the  fluto-like  mourning 
and  wailing  of  little  sapajou-monkeys ; 
from  the  roar  of  the  American  tiger,  the 
peccary,  and  the  sloth,  to  the  piercing 
cries  of  countless  parrots  and  other 
birds.  At  times  the  caguar's  roar  was 
heard  high  up  in  the  top  branches  of 
trees,  and  then  it  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  the  screaming  of  monkeys  as 
they  tried  to  escape  from  the  murder- 
er's stealthy  paw.  The  Indians  ascribe 
this  fearful  noise  to  the  effect  which 
moonlight  has  on  the  beasts  of  the  for- 
est; but  it  rises  to  the  highest  pitch* 
during  a  pouring  rain,  or  when,  amid 
heavy  claps  of  thunder,  lightning  sud- 
denly strikes  and  illumines  the  deep  for- 
est. 

Noon,  on  the  contrary,  presents  in 
the  tropics  a  striking  contrast,  for  then 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun  drives 
all  animali  to  seek  the  shade  of  the  jun- 
gle and  the  forest,  and  even  thi^  bvt^ 
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creep  under  the  leaves  and  into  small 
crevices  to  escape  from  the  death-bear- 
ing rays.  Their  place  is  swiftly  filled 
with  lizards  and  salamanders  of  every 
hue  and  shape,  who  lie  with  panting, 
open  mouth,  motionless  on  the  sand  or 
on  hot  rocks,  and  seem  to  inhale  the 
burning  air  with  speechless  delight. 
Yet,  even  then,  the  silence  that  seems 
to  reign  on  earth  is  not  absolute.  Pan 
slumbers,  but  countless  numbers  of  in- 
sects are  still  busy  way  down  near  the 
roots  of  grass  and  herbs.  The  atten- 
tive listener  hears  the  incessant  hum 
that  still  continues  close  to  the  ground ; 
in  every  bush,  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  the  sand  and  the  moss,  and  even 
close  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
life  is  still  busy  and  sounds  are  still 
uttered.  Such  is  the  voice  in  which 
Nature  converses  with  man. 

Man  himself  has  at  least  two  kinds 
of  soundt:,  by  v.hich  he  can, make  his 
thoughts  and  fculings  known  to  others : 
one  ho  colls  language,  the  otlier  music. 
In  fact,  however,  music  is  a  language, 
like  all  others,  which  makes  up  in  soft- 
ness and  beauty  what  it  may  lack  in  pre- 
cision and  accuracy.  It  has  been  called, 
not  inaptly,  dreamy  speech. 

The  ancients  comprehended  under 
tlie  term  of  music  the  harmonious  order 
of  all  things,  and  hence  included,  be- 
sides the  music  of  our  day,  dancing, 
poetry,  and  even  the  sciences.  The 
great  philosophers  of  Greece,  hence,  saw 
music  in  the  whole  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  bequeathed  thus  to  posterity 
the  mystic  views  of  a  harmony  of  the 
spheres  and  the  music  of  the  Cosmos, 
which  was  long  the  favorite  theme  of 
mediseval  writers,  revived  through  the 
agency  of  Swedenborg,  and  will  prob- 
ably long  survive,  in  spite  of  our  better 
•knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  celes- 
tial bodies.  Although  music  is  exclu- 
sively man*a  jirerogativc — the  songs  of 
angels  cannot  be  of  the  same  nature, 
though  niiiAck'S  may  make  them  audi' 
ble  to  human  ears — Nature  was  here  also 
his  tirst  teacher.  The  singing  of  birds 
and  the  thousand  sounds  of  lifeless  na- 
ture led,  no  doubt,  at  an  early  period, 
to  efforts  at  imitation.    Diodorus  re- 


peats the  popular  legend  which  ascribes 
the  invention  of  flutes  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a  shepheru,  who  had  listened  with 
delight  to  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
in  the  reeds  of  a  lake.  String-instm- 
ments  followed  probably  soon,  and  may, 
plausibly  enough,  have  begun  with  the 
hollow  shell  of  a  tortoise,  over  which, 
accidentally,  a  string  was  stretched 
tighUy.  The  Bible  tells  us,  in  like 
manner,  of  Jubal,  the  jubilant,  the  mu- 
sician, *'  the  father  of  all  such  as  han- 
dle the  harp  and  the  organ,"  who  was 
descended  from  Cain  through  hia  pa- 
rents Lamech  and  Adah — a  fact  which 
has  led  many  a  stem  Puritan  and  dreamy 
fanatic  to  attribute  all  manner  of  evil 
effects  to  the  cultivation  of  arts,  and 
especially  of  music. 

The  origin  of  music  is  thus  naturally 
lost  in  the  dark  night  of  man's  earliest 
history ;  but  the  effects  it  has  ever  pro- 
duced on  his  mind  have  also  been  no- 
ticed from  time  immemorial.  Unlike 
modem  writers,  who  see  in  music  the 
only  one,  pure  art,  which  cannot,  by 
any  ingenuity  and  craft  of  men,  be  em- 
ployed for  vile  or  mean  purposes,  Plato 
fancied  that  certain  notes  called  forth 
pride  and  low  passions,  while  others 
stimulated  the  nobler  affections.  He 
went  so  far  in  his  apprehensions  on  this 
score,  that  he  feared  a  reform  in  music 
might  lead  to  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
unconscious  of  the  danj^crs  with  which, 
if  his  fears  were  founded,  the  author  of 
the  "  music  of  the  future  "  would  have 
threatened  Europe.  The  Greeks,  at  all 
events,  gave  a  practicul  form  to  their 
views  on  the  subject,  for  all  their  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  their  legends 
and  traditions,  were  carefully  put  in 
verse  and  set  to  music,  so  that  they 
could  be  publicly  recited  by  the  agency 
of  numerous  choirs,  with  instmmental 
accompaniment.  Tbe  Chosen  People 
observed  the  same  custom,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  making  abstract 
dogmas  attractive,  and  impressing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  more  forcibly 
on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Mime  happy  effect 
may  be  expected  from  the  recent  at- 
tempt, by  one  of  our  native  artists,  to 
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3  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
in  the  form  of  a  symphony, 
fundamental  idea  of  the  ancients 
ird  to  the  power  of  music  was 
that  the  human  soul  had  been 
I  in  perfect  harmony;  that  this 
ly  was  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
itact  with  earthly  life,  and  that 
alone  had  the  divine  power  to 

its  pristine  purity  and  pcrfec- 
Modem  theories,  on  the  contrary, 
[>on  music  as  the  language  of  an- 
d  sinless  beings,  with  whom  man 
before  he  was  sent  into  this  wick- 
Id,  and  teach  that  a  few  strains 
nt  echoes  still  linger  in  his  mind, 
he  tries  to  utter  by  means  of  the 
ul  art  All  nations,  however, 
tpon  the  almost  magic  power  in- 
ig  in  music.  Now  it  enables 
IS  to  tame  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
md  to  induce  rocks  and  mighty 
)  join  in  merry  dance,  and  now  it 
I  Amphion  to  build  the  walls  of 
,  the  stones  following  willingly 
pulse  given  by  the  sounds  of  his 
In  one  age  music  thus  builds  cit- 
.  another  it  casts  down  the  walls 
cho.  In  distant  Finland  the  god 
monen  strikes  his  cithern,  and 
ivcs  of  the  sea  grow  calm,  the 
ave  their  branches  in  time  with 
.ins,  the  bears  remain  motionless 
forests,  and  at  last  the  god  him- 
so  deeply  moved,  that  he  sheds  a 
of  tears,  which  instantly  change 
jarls.  India  is  full  of  extrava- 
lyths  connected  with  the  power 
ic,  not  over  men  only,  but  over 
is  themselves,  and  speaks  of  a 

singer,  whose  charms  were  so 

that  once,  when  he  recited  a 
edicatcd  to  Night,  the  sun  hid 
nd  deep  darkness  spread  around 
far  as  his  voice  reached. 
)ther    times   music    inflames  or 

the  passions  of  men.  David's 
ilmcd  the  storm  in  SauPs  fierce 
and  the  great  tenor,  Farinelli, 
red  the  tempests  in  the  bosom 
g  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  A  famous 
in  could  rouse  Alexander  the 
;o  madness  by  the  mere  style  of 
formance,  and  calm  him  again 


by  returning  to  the  manner  of  the  Lydi- 
ans ;  and  Terpander  quelled  a  rebellion 
in  Sparta  promptly  by  singing  some 
verses,  accompanied  by  his  cithern.  A 
German  author,  who  quotes  this  anec- 
dote, naively  suggests  that  the  police-  of 
his  native  land  had  perhaps  better  be 
armed  with  flutes  and  guitars  hereafter, 
instead  of  their  massive  and  dangerous 
clubs. 

The  ancient  poem  of  the  Gudrun,  one 
of  the  noblest  songs  ever  sung  by  men 
of  our  race,  praises  the  power  of  an  old 
sea-king,  Haraud,  whose  voice  had  such 
magic  power  that,  when  he  sang,  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  woods  came  Ibrth, 
and  the  birds  in  the  trees  ceased  their 
carols,  in  order  to  listen.  One  of  the 
Provencal  troubadours  made  good  use  of 
the  mysterious  power  inherent  in  music. 
He  was  travelling  through  a  dark  for- 
est, when  suddenly  a  band  of  robbers 
rushed  forth,  dragged  him  from  his 
horse,  took  his  money,  stripped  him  of 
his  clothing,  and  at  last  proposed  to 
murder  him  in  cold  blood.  Then  Peter 
of  Chateauneuf  begged  them  at  least  to 
let  him  sing  one  more  favorite  song  be- 
fore he  must  die.  The  robbers  consent- 
ed, and  he  sang,  accompanying  himself 
with  the  cithern,  a  song  which  he  im- 
provised on  the  spot ;  it  touched  them 
so  deeply  that  they  gave  him  his  life, 
returned  him  his  property,  and  dismiss- 
ed him  with  great  admiration  and  rev- 
erence. 

More  familiar  is  the  story  of  the  rat- 
catcher, who,  in  the  year  460,  appeared 
in  Ilamcln,  in  Saxony,  and  off"crcd,  for 
a  slight  compensation,  to  rid  the  town 
of  the  countless  rats  with  which  it  was 
infested.  The  inhabitants  willingly 
agreed  to  his  terms.  The  stranger  then 
drew  a  flute  from  his  bag,  and  played 
upon  his  uncouth  instrument  a  quaint 
melody ;  immediately  the  rats  came  out 
from  all  the  houses  and  bams,  and  rush- 
ed into  a  river  near  by,  where  they  were 
drowne<l.  When  he  had  made  an  end 
of  them  all,  he  demanded  his  pay,  but 
the  avaricious  and  dishonest  citizens  re- 
fused to  pay  him  more  than  a  very  small 
sum.  He  made  no  reply,  but  on  the 
next  day  he  came,  (VreYf  wcioWx^x  vcvx^wnScl 
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•m  his  bag,  and  Wgan  to  play. 

iiately  all  the  children  in  tovnuy 

en.  four  and  twelve  years,  came 

from  their  hou:>es  and  followed 

;hrongh  the  streets,  out  of  town,  to 

bot  of  a  mountain,  and  there  the 

and  his  followers  disapj^eared  for- 

'.     The  parents  wept  and   wailed, 

all  was  in  vain. 

lut  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  days 
antiquity,  or  ancient  Icgencht,  to  find 
amples  of  the  magic  power  of  music. 
7cry  body  has  heard  of  the  Ranz  dcs 
aches,  which  makes  the  children  of 
iwitzerland  homesick  unto  death  when 
iiey*hear  it  in  foreign  lands,  and  led  so 
oiany  of  the  old  iSwiss  Guard  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France  to  commit  suicide, 
that  at  last  the  playing  of  the  air  by 
military  bands  had  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Nor  must  we  forget  the  im- 
portance which  all  great  generals  attach 
to  the  effect  of  good  music  on  their 
men,  so  that  even  the  present  ruler  of 
France  has  been  compelled  to  reinstate 
the  regimental  bands  which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  economical  zeal,  had  been  part- 
ly abolished.  Few  men  are  insensible 
to  the  influence  of  quick,  lively  music ; 
it  drives  the  blood  faster  through  the 
veins,  and  rouses  the  most  sluggish 
heart.  Shake8}>eare  called  even  the 
drum  the  great  maker  of  courage,  and 
history  has  niore  than  is  flattering  to 
our  race  to  tell  of  the  bloodshed  by  men 
acting  under  the  impulse  given  by  the 
Marseillaise.  Nevertheless,  not  all  men 
are  equally  susce2)tiblc  to  the  charms  of 
music;  but,  where  it  is  not,  as  often 
must  be  the  case,  purely  the  fault  of  the 
ear,  it  draws  upon  the  unlucky  man  in 
popular  estimation,  at  least,  the  well- 
known  stigma,  that 

The  mnn  tluit  bath  no  miuic  in  hiinK>lf; 

Kor  id  not  moved  viih  ooncord  of  sircct  soand', 

Ii  fit  for  truuonii,  Btratogiinii,  and  iipoLs. 

St.  Augustine,  from  whom  more  Chris- 
tian charity  might  have  Ix^cn  expected, 
accounts  such  insensible  persons  accurs- 
ed ;  but  the  example  of  great  and  other- 
wise richly-endowed  men  has  taught  us 
to  seek  the  explanation  rather  in  some 
organic  defect.  It  is  even  a  question, 
whether  too  great  tusccptibility  is  not. 


perhaps,  tlio  more  serious  misfortune. 
Some  persons  cannot  hear  certain  notes, 
or,  at  least,  certain  melodies,  without 
being  moved  to  tears;  and  even  the 
health  of  others  has  been  aflectcd  bv 
one  or  the  other  instrument.  Rousseau 
speaks  of  a  lady  who  never  heard  music 
without  having  hysterics,  and  a  well- 
known  composer  was  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous fever  by  being  forced  to  play 
some  of  his  own  compositions.  The 
physicians  of  insane  asylums  are  fiilly 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  music  on 
their  unfortunate  patients,  and  employ 
it  largely  in  their  cflbrts  to  calm  the 
more  excitable  sufferers.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  number  of  diseases  were  consid- 
ered curable  by  music,  including  stu- 
pidity. Occasionally  this  opinion  rest- 
ed upon  mere  superstition,  as  when 
Batisto  Porta  seriously  states  that  a 
flute  of  hellebore  cured  dropsy,  and  one 
of  po2)lar-wood  was  good  for  rheuma- 
tism; but  when  we  are  told  that  St. 
Vitus*  dance  can  be  cured,  perhaps  ho- 
moeopathically,  by  dancing-music,  tlicre 
is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  popu- 
lar fancy.  The  air  prescribed  in  such 
cases  is  generally  the  Tarantella— a 
name  derived  from  the  poisonous  spi- 
der, whose  bite  was  in  olden  times  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  the  terrible 
disease.  When  the  latter  was  endemic 
in  Italy,  bands  of  musicians  would  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  peninsula,  offer- 
ing their  services  to  the  ailiicted  ;  now 
both  the  disease  and  the  method  of 
curing  it  have  ncarlv  fallen  into  ol)- 
livion. 

The  influence  which  niu^ic  has  on  u» 
is  mainly  exercised  through  the  nervous 
system ;  hence  children,  with  their  deli- 
cate, excitable  ner\'es,  are  most  easily 
impressed  by  it,  lulled  to  sleep  by  a 
simple  lullaby,  or  frightened  to  death 
by  a  sudden  cry.  Montaigne^s  father 
appreciated  this  so  fully,  that  he  order- 
ed his  son  to  1>e  awaked  in  the  momio^ 
by  pleasing  music,  hoping  thus  to  pie* 
pare  his  mind  for  the  day^s  work  with 
cheerfulness  and  clearness.  But  grows 
men  are  not  less  open  to  the  happy  in- 
fluences of  music ;  a  hearty  song,  a  rbytli- 
mic  beating  of  the  drum,  or  a  clear 
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ling  of  trampetfl,  are  great  helps 

long,  weary  march,  as  eyea  keep- 
tep  relieyea  the  fatigue  condder- 

Workmeahoisting  heavy  weights, 
udlors  raising  the  anchor,  sing  to 
:heir  task ;  and  the  negro,  in  the 
leld  or  the  sugar-mill,  is  never  hap- 
nless  he  can  shout  his  favorite 
lies. 

Bn  animals  are  not  insensible  to  the 
s  of  musical  sounds,  and  their  sus- 
Dility  rises  in  exact  proportion  to 
general  development  Birds,  the 
mate  musicians  of  Nature,  learn 
ong  of  their  parents,  as  well  as 

of  other  birds,  and  even  sounds 
Lced  by  men  or  instruments ;  some 
Jone,  others  in  concert  with  friends, 
ig  the  larger  animals  the  horse  is 
easily  taught  to  adapt  his  move- 
I  to  music,  and  a  good  circus  rare- 
Is  to  have  a  thoroughbred  mare 
valtzes  to  perfection.  This  talent 
ot  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
i  a  tradition  was  current  that  the 
ites  had  their  horses  taught  danc- 
j  flute-players^  especially  employed 
le  purpose.    One  of  these  musi- 

indignant  at  being  ill-treated,  de» 
I  to  the  enemies  and  persuaded 
to  declare  war  on  Sybaris,  prom- 
them  an  easy  victory.  He  enlist- 
long  them  a  band  of  flute-players, 
I  he  taught  the  favorite  airs  of  the 
ites,  and  when  the  two  armies 
in  battle  array  opposite  each  oth- 

ordered  his  band  to  play  these 
ies.  Thereupon  the  horses  of  the 
ites  began  to  dance  merrily,  and, 

disorder,  their  masters  were  easily 
3wered,  and  totally  routed.  Even 
l-looldng  oxen  learn  to  value  the 
ng  effects  of  a  flute  or  a  violin,  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  Far  West  has  ex- 
iced ;  and  the  Arab,  crossing  the 

on  his  camel,  induces  the  almost 
sted  animal  to  make  a  last  effort 
ging  as  loud  as  he  can. 
;&  have  a  strange  but  varied  sua- 
ility  for  musio,  as  Buffbn  already 
red.  Some  are  passionately  fond 
tain  instrumentSi  and  come  run* 
ip  in  all  haste  when  they  see  the 
nations  for  a  concert     Others, 


again,  cannot  bear  tliem,  and  sufier  mis- 
erably when  they  are  played ;  they  raise 
a  terrible  howl,  and  try  to  hide  in  the 
remotest  comer.  Still  others  have  a 
strong  antipathy  against  certain  sounds 
only,  and  poodles  and  King  Charles* 
spaniels  are  said  to  be  especially  op- 
posed to  the  higher  notes  of  a  violin* 

The  elephant  is,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
wieldy size  and  apparently  inactive  ear, 
a  great  lover  of  music;  he  not  only 
learns  to  move  in  time,  but  even  to  ac- 
company the  drum  and  the  flute  with 
certain  inarticulate  sounds.  Buffbn  once 
caused  a  series  of  experiments  to  be 
mode,  in  order  to  ascertain,  at  least,  the 
individual  taste  of  an  elephant  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  Simple  melodies, 
played  on  the  violin,  seemed  to  give 
him  great  pleasure,  while  the  variationa 
made,  apparently,  no  impression;  but 
when  a  horn-player  gave  him  a  favorite 
air  of  those  days,  Charmante  Gabrielle, 
he  became  very  much  excited,  danced 
on  his  huge  legs,  and  made  even  an 
effort  to  accompany  the  music  with  a 
few  grunts;  at  last  ho  put  his  trunk 
into  the  open  end  of  the  instrument,  aa 
if  to  draw  out  the  music  itself,  and 
then  caressed  the  player  most  tenderly, 
to  show  him  his  gratitude. 

Plutarch  and  Pliny  abound  with  an- 
ecdotes concerning  this  love  of  musio 
found  among  animals.  The  story  of 
Arion  and  his  dolphin  ia  universally 
known,  and  the  Middle  Ages  have  add- 
ed largely  to  the  number  of  similar  &- 
bles.  More  reliable  are  modem  accounts 
of  occasional  effects  produced  by  music. 
Such  is  the  well-authenticated  story  of 
a  village  musician,  who  returned  late 
at  night,  somewhat  tipsy,  from  a  wed- 
ding, and  fell,  on  his  way  through  a 
dark  forest,  into  a  pit  dug  for  wolves. 
The  unfortunate  man,  becoming  instant- 
ly sober,  found  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
the  pit,  and  instinctively  seized  his  vio- 
lin. The  wolf  did  not  like  the  music, 
crept  into  the  farthest  comer,  and  howl- 
ed piteously.  The  poor  fiddler,  seeing 
that  his  life  depended  on  his  music, 
played  indefktigably  till  day  broke,  but, 
alas  I  with  it  broke  also  one  of  hia 
strings  after  the  other  I    When,  at  last, 
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help  came,  be  was  playing,  like  Paga- 
niDi,  on  a  single  string,  and  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  the  people  who  drew  him 
up  thought  he  had  died  in  the  process. 
Of  the  lower  animals  serpents  are 
most  famous  for  their  love  of  miisic, 
which  has  led  to  their  ]>cing  regularly 
trained,  by  such  means,  to  dance  and  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  masters.  Liz- 
ards share  this  fondness  with  them,  and 
in  the  South,  and  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  negroes  can  at  all  times  lure  them 
from  their  hiding-places  by  gently  whis- 
tling. Even  hideous  spiders  have  an 
ear  for  music.  Michelet  tells  of  one  of 
them  the  following  touching  story :  the 
funous  yiolinist,  Berth  ome,  owed  his 
early  successes  mainly  to  the  strict  se- 
clusion in  which  he  was  kept  as  a  child. 
He  had  but  one  companion  in  his  soli- 
tude, whose  esdstence  no  one  suspected 
—a  small  spider.  At  first  it  kept  close 
to  a  corner  of  the  wall;  then  it  ad- 
vanced gradually  upon  the  desk  where 
the  music  lay,  from  thence  to  the  boy 
himself,  and  finally  upon  the  deft  arm 
that  wielded  the  bow.  There  it  listen- 
ed, all  attention,  a  deeply-moyed,  sym- 
pathizing amateur,  representing  a  whole 
assembly.  This  is  all  an  artist  needs, 
in  order  to  feel  that  his  soul  has  a  com* 
panion.  Unfortunately,  one  day,  the 
boy's  stepmother  brought  a  stranger 
into  the  room ;  she  saw  the  sentimental 
spider  at  its  post;  a  blow  with  the 


slipper  annihilated  the  assembly.  The 
boy  fainted,  was  laid  up  for  three 
months,  and  his  life  was  saved  with 
difilculty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sounds  which 
we  hear,  and  such  the  remarkable  efiecta 
which  they  produce  upon  men  and  ani- 
mals.   The  manner  in  which  these  ino- 
pressions  are  made  is  still  a  mystery; 
we  do  not  know  how  sounds-— mere 
waves  of  the  air — can  actually  produce 
passions,  soothe  the  excited  and  heal 
the  diseased  mind.    The  main  agent 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  the  sound  it- 
self, but  the  rhythm,  which  may  be 
separated  from  the  former  as  the  oat- 
line  of  a  drawing  may  be  seen  without 
the  coloring.    Familiar  airs,  it  is  well 
known,    may  be   divined   by    merely 
drumming,  as  it  were,  the  rhythm  on  a 
window-pane.    Certain  motions  of  in- 
animate  nature    produce,   hence,   the 
same  effect  as  music.    The  cascade  that 
falls  from  a  steep  rocky  height,  the 
brook  running  merrily  between  sandy 
banks,  or  the  waves  which  restleidy 
beat  against  the  sea-shore,  afiect  the 
soul  like  visible  music.    We  can  sit  for 
hours  watching  the  waves  as  they  come, 
one  by  one,  and  ever  try  to  catch  each 
other  without  success.    Their  rhythmi- 
cal change  produces  a  happy,  soothing 
effect  upon  the  mind,  and  teach  us  the 
power  of  regular,  well-ordered  motlona 
upon  the  eye  as  well  as  upon  the  ear. 
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L  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
body  or  ont  of  it.  He  had  but 
nsciousness — ^this :  that  he  had 
ler — been  near  to  her — spoken 
ler;  that  her  eyes  had  looked 
his,  ftill  of  a  gentle  kindness — 
ore  than  a  kindness — were  they 
11  of  an  unspeakable  sympathy  ? 
I  seen  her,  he  had  been  near  her. 
ds  only  desire  was  to  see  her,  to 
r  her,  again. 

!iy  are  you  so  still  ?  If  you  are 
in  the  Lord,  I  should  think  you 
say  something,*'  said  Tilda  to 
the  next  morning,  as  the  great 
I  of  a  wagon  once  more  went  on 
lag  roots  and  branches  beneath 
»ugh  the  woods  before  sunrise, 
sn't  my  way,  when  I  received  the 
ce.  I  was  so  happy,  I  couldn't 
uiet.  But  you  are  different "  (in 
of  disparagement), 
s,"  said  Eirene,  in  a  voice  too  far 
0  be  reached  by  Tilda's  reproof 
w  hours  later,  as  she  stood  in  her 
ce  at  work  in  the  factory,  John 
e  came  to  her  side,  and  asked, 
she  had  enjoyed  the  camp-meet- 
/Hien  she  answered  that  she  had, 
id  her  if  she  didn't  feel  the  need 
tie  vacation.  **  I  noticed,  several 
ago,  that  you  were  looking  very 
he  said.  "  If  you  would  like  to 
Qe  for  three  or  four  weeks,  you 
d  your  wages  may  go  on." 
,  Mr,  Mallane,"  she  exclaimed,  in 
sion  of  gratitude,  ''that  would 
much ;  the  others —  " 
ver  mind  the  dthers,"  he  inter- 
;  "  they  are  no  concern  of  yours, 
would  like  to  go,  I  think  it  will 
ter  aU  around.  ITou  certainly 
le  rest." 

t  he  meant  by  the  statement  that 
Ing  would  make  it  better  all 
,  John  Mallane  did  not  explain. 


Had  he  so  chosen  ho  might  have  done 
it,  by  the  fact  that,  an  hour  before,  he 
had  submitted  to  a  very  unmerciful  at- 
tack from  Mrs.  Tabitha. 

''You  will  go  on  deaf  and  blind, 
John  Mallane,  till  that  girl  is  tied  to 
the  family.  You  don't  realize  it;  bat 
I  tell  you,  even  now,  there  is  no  living 
with  Paul  because  she  is  out  of  the 
house."  And  she  went  on  waxing  more 
and  more  enraged  at  every  word  she 
uttered,  until  her  husband  ended  it  with 
his  usual,  "  Well,  well,  Tabitha,  what 
do  you  want  done  ?  " 

"I  want  you  to  send  her  home  as 
straight  as  she  can  go ;  and,  if  you 
listen  to  me,  you  will  never  let  her 
come  back." 

"  To  do  that  would  be  too  cruel,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  I  will  give  her  a  vaca- 
tion while  Paul  is  at  home,  if  you  say 
so,  mother." 

"  I  do  say  so."  And  she  would  have 
said  a  great  deal  more,  but  she  knew 
that  John  Mallane  "had  put  his  foot 
down,"  and  that  it  was  perfectly  use- 
less to  make  further  demands. 

That  evening,  at  twilight,  Paul  sat 
on  the  door-step,  smoking  his  cigar  in 
a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself. 
Every  impulse  in  him  impelled  him  to 
walk  over  to  the  little  house  across  the 
street,  and  yet  he  compelled  himself  to 
remain  where  he  was. 

"Haven't  I  said  every  thing  to  her 
that  I  have  a  right  to  say  ? "  he  asked 
himself.  "I  told  her  what  she  had 
done  for  me — what  she  could  do  for  me ; 
asked  her  to  be  my  friend.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

But  this  conclusion  did  not  soothe 
hini  any.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  just 
to  see  her  again. 

"  If  I  could  only  sit  down  where  she    * 
is,  if  I  didn't  say  a  word,  I  should  be 
contented,"  he  ejaculated  mentally^  sa 
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he  Bent  some  sudden  whifis  of  smoke 
into  the  air.  Just  then  he  heard  Seth 
Ooolve's  gate  close  with  a  ring.  It  was 
Tilda  Stade,  who  shut  it  sharply  for  his 
benefit.  8he  saw  him  distinctly,  sitting 
there  smoking,  and  the  triumph  in  her 
breast  would  not  be  denied,  for  Eirene 
walked  by  her  side  with  a  satchel  in 
her  hand.  She  was  going  to  Hilltop 
on  the  evening  train,  and  Tilda  was 
her  body-guard  to  the  station.  If  Paul 
oould  have  seen  the  expression  of  her 
face  as  she  turned  toward  the  gate, 
while  she  passed  swiftly  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  street,  he  would  have  read, 
^  Come,  if  you  dare ; "  and,  seeing  it, 
would  very  likely  have  dared,  if  only 
out  of  defiance  of  his  implacable  ene- 
my. But  Tilda^d  glance  of  ire  expend- 
ed itself  in  the  dimness.  He  did  not 
Bee  it,  yet  he  started  with  the  impulse 
to  go  after  them. 

^  What'js  the  use,  while  that  dragon 
is  with  her  f "  he  thought ;  and  he  set- 
tled back  on  the  door-step,  and  pufiTed 
away  on  his  cigar  in  profound  thought. 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Eirene 
sat  by  the  open  window  of  her  own 
room  at  Hillside.  Language  is  too  poor 
to  portray  the  beatitude  of  spirit  which 
seemed  to  pervade  and  glorify  her.  To 
be  at  home — to  be  firee — ^no  dinging  bell 
to  command  her  to  toil  for  how  many 
bleased  weeks  I  The  sense  of  escape,  of 
freedom,  filled  hec  with  a  joy  too  keen 
to  be  real.  Was  the  weary  summer,  the 
ten  hours'  toil,  the  stifling  chamber,  a 
vanished  dream  ?  Or  was  this  a  dream 
^-4hat,  once  more  alone,  at  liberty,  she 
looked  forth  on  the  beloved  woods  of 
her  childhood,  in  all  their  August  pomp, 
as  they  held  their  green  crowns  in  the 
still  blue  air  ?  The  clouds,  in  great  piles 
of  fleecy  cumuli,  rested  on  the  muun- 
tain-tops,  or  in  snowy  fleets  sailed  slowly 
on  and  on,  and  were  lost  in  infinite  dis- 
tance. Eirene  watched  them  as  they 
went,  and  her  sight  drooped  midway 
in  the  ocean  of  air ;  it  seemed  so  vast, 
after  the  strip  of  sky  which  had  bound- 
ed her  summer.  The  wide  earth  was 
at  rest,  with  its  fruits  ripening  on  its 
heart  With  what  eager  delight  Eirene 
oonnted  the  harvests— the  apples  yel- 


lowing and  reddening  in  the  hillside 
orchard — the  corn  with  its  pale  green 
tassels— the   meadow  just    under    the 
window,  running  down   to  the  river, 
now  a  broad  field  of  tobacco.     Was 
there  ever  before  such  a  field  of  tobac- 
co, with  its  languid,  aromatic  leaves, 
and  fiowers  of  amber  ?    No;  such  leaves 
as  these  had  never  before  ripened  in 
Massachusetts'    sunshine,    Eirene    felt 
sure.     She  leaned  from  the  window, 
and  tried  to  count  every  stately  flower- 
ing stalk.    She  grew  exultant  over  the 
unthought-of  numbers  of  their  waving 
ranks.     Already  she  saw  them  lying 
slain  beneath  the  September  sun ;  saw 
the  green  leaves  stocked  and  counted, 
golden-brown,  in  the  bam;    saw  the 
trader  from  Busyville,  who  had  bought 
it,  lay  the  gleaming  dollars  on  the  sit- 
ting-room table — and  Hillside  was  re- 
deemed t   Had  Eirene  been  older,  wiser, 
more  of  a  philosopher,  she  might  have 
estimated  the   probable   liarm    which 
would  be  done  to  human  nerves  through 
the  narcotic  forces  of  this  innocent-look- 
ing fleld  of  green  and  aml:>er.    But^  per- 
sonally, she  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
evil  results  bom  of  th*e  intoxicating 
plant.    This  field  of  tobacco— what  did 
it  not  promise  the  heart  of  love  and  the 
imagination  of  youth,  as  both  went  on 
building  dreams  in  the  summer  air! 
With  no  debt  on  the  Hillside  farm,  pov- 
erty would  be  impossible.     Her  father 
— i^e  saw  him  with  head  erect  at  last ; 
no  more  shrinking  away  from   loud- 
voiced  Farmer  Stave.    He  had  a  new 
hat  and  a  new  buggy ;  and  Muggins- 
Muggins  had  retired  to  browse  through 
a  millennium  of  bliss  in  a  fiuld  of  clo- 
ver, never  again  to  be  implored  to  "  Get 
up."    There  is  a  new  hor.^o — a  horse  not 
unlike  one  she  has  seen  arch  his  neck 
and  dart  away  from  the  gate  of  the 
white  house  under  the  maples  at  Busy- 
ville, though  she  is  unconscious)  of  any 
relationship  between  the  animails.    Her 
mother  has  a  new  gown— the  black  silk 
gown  which  Mary  Yale  has  so  long 
meekly  and  hopelessly  desired.     Pansy 
is  resplendent  in  anotlicr  new  frock, 
this  time  as  pink  as  the  June  roseSi 
Win  is  in  college ;  and  she — Eirene— is 
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at  an  old  desk  in  the  academy 
lyville,  studying  hard. 
9  far  into  the  land  of  dreams  had 
id  of  tobacco  transported  Eirene. 

one  instant  Tabitha  Mallane 
have  canght  a  glimpse  of  these 
)ictures,  she  would  have  set  her 
1(1  nudged  her  head  with  a  tri- 
nt,  "  I  told  you  so !  I  told  you 
IS  of  the  sort  that  a  sixpence 
make  feel  rich !    How  little  it 

0  make  some  people  feel  rich,  to 
J ! "  Yes,  she  would  study  hard, 
J  and  make  up  for  erery  mental 
acy.  Then,  it  would  not  seem 
so  presumptuous  for  her  to  con- 
lerself  the  fHend  of  one  who  had 
i  every  advantage  of  education 
ciety.  This  blissful  thought  per- 
every  other.    She  had  a  friend  1 

an  utterly  new  sensation,  this, 
le  had  a  Mend — that  he  needed 
Ber  !  How  could  any  one  away 
[iUside,  least  of  all  one  who  had 
ih,  who  knew  so  much—  one  who 
every  way  so  superior  to  herself 

1  her !  Oh,  it  was  delightful  and 
^  strange  1 

win  perceive  that  our  Eirene, 
0  this  moment  has  been  serene 
nsible  beyond  the  verge  of  dul- 
is  suddenly  become  foolish.  More 
at  she  was  in  worldly  wisdom, 
ise,  than  the  average  girls  of 
m.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to 
il  as  he  absolutely  was.  Indeed, 
not  his  ordinary  self  which  had 
ed  and  conversed  with  her — not 
cuLiting,  double-faced,  e very-day 
3Ut  an  occasional  Paul,  who,  at 
tervals,  astonished  the  first  with 
id  genuine  feeling.  I  am  aware 
>  this  moment,  Eirene  has  been 
imc — a  gray  little  dove,  too  sad 
liet  to  be  any  thing  of  a  heroine. 
11  never  astonish  you,  for  her  soul 
y  be  harmonious  with  itself.  But 
neutral  tints  in  her  life  go  out  in 
wn  of  love.  Her  maiden  heart, 
bud  still  as  a  tranquil  lake,  can 
^  back  to  its  peaceful  calm  after 
been  moved  and  troubled  to  its 

by  both  the  angel  and  demon 
ision.     For,  of  course,  Paul  is 


coming !  While  Eirene  leans  from  her 
window  and  counts  the  tobacco-stalks, 
perching  a  fairy  castle  on  every  one, 
Paul  is  coming  toward  Hillside  as  fast 
as  Fleetfoot,  the  horse  with  the  arching 
neck,  can  bring  him.  Why  he  is  com- 
ing, he  neither  asked  himself  nor  an- 
swered. He  pricked  Flcetfoot's  sides, 
and  urged  him  up  the  steep  and  often 
perilous  roads  to  Hilltop  with  an  incon- 
siderate haste,  which  made  the  moun- 
taineers, in  their  jogging  wagons,  look 
after  him,  and  mutter,  ''That  teller^ 
a-goin*  for  the  doctor,  sure !  Must  be 
a  case  of  life  and  death/*  Ah,  it  was 
all  of  life,  that  ardent,  irrepressible 
haste,  but  not  all  of  love— for  it  was  in  "^ 
part  of  anger ;  anger  goaded  love,  and 
hurried  it  on. 

As  usual,  Tabitha  Mallane  had  has- 
tened a  result  which  she  would  hare 
made  any  sacrifice  to  avert.  That  very 
day  Mother  Harkwcll,  one  of  the  old 
ladies  who  had  remained  with  Eirene 
in  the  tent,  came  to  unburden  her  mind 
to  "  poor  Sister  Mallane." 

"  I  was  lis'nin'  to  the  preachin*,"  she 
said;  '^the  gal  was  a-sittin*  by  the 
door ;  bime-by  I  looked,  4ind  the  gal 
was  gone;  whar,  Fve  no  idee.  I  was 
so  took  up  with  the  preachin',  I  hadn*t 
seen  her  go.  She  was  gone  more'n  an 
hour,  I  calkerlate.  When  she  came 
round  agUn,  it  was  with  your  son. 
Whar  do  ye  suppose  they'd  bc'n  to  I 
It*s  my  idee  that  it  was  all  a  plot  afore- 
hand.  It's  tryin'  to  the  sperrit  to  tell 
ye.  Sister  Mallane,  but  I  must  do  my 
duty.  'Cordin'  to  my  thinkin',  you'd 
better  look  arter  Paul  and  that  ar  gaL** 

Unfortunately  for  Paul,  he  appeared 
in  the  yellow  sitting-room  just  after  the 
departure  of  Mother  Harkwell.  If  a 
single  hour  had  intervened,  in  that 
Tabitha  Mallane  would  have  calmed 
down,  and  her  sober  judgment  would 
once  more  have  held  a  rein  over  her 
temper.  But  the  sight  of  Paul,  at  this 
moment,  was  too  much  for  it.  Her 
Mge  at  the  story  which  sh^  had  just 
heard,  suddenly  laid  low  all  the  self* 
control  which  she  had  been  building  up 
for  her  own  and  others'  management 
for  months.    So  it  wsft  «IL  i^  ^Xkdc— ^ 
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plan  contriycd  beforehand !  That  girl 
had  gone,  and  Paul  had  gone,  to  the 
camp-meeting,  to  meet  each  other  I  If 
he  thwarted  all  her  wishes  and  defied 
her — ^tbis  lawless  sont — at  least  she 
would  pour  out  upon  him  her  wrath ; 
and  she  did.  Paul  looked  her  in  the 
eyes,  and  listened  till  she  accused  him 
of  the  prccontriyed  plan  for  meeting 
Eirene  at  the  camp-meeting.  Then  his 
face  blanched,  and,  without  a  word  in 
reply,  he  turned,  walked  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

A  very  few  moments  after,  Tabitha 
Mallanc,  from  the  window,  saw  him 
mount  Fleetfoot  and  ride  rapidly  away. 
Then  she  knew  what  she  had  done. 
She  sat  down  and  rocked  the  cradle  for 
an  hour,  with  what  force  you  may  ima- 
gine; for  the  baby  screamed  with  the 
colic  for  the  next  twelye. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  ride,  Paul 
thought  chiefly  of  his  mother.  With- 
out knowing  it,  he  was  glad  in  his 
heart  that  she  had  given  him  an  excuse 
for  just  what  he  was  at  this  present  mo- 
ment doing. 

'^  She  made  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
approbatively.  "  Does  she  suppose  that 
a  man  is  going  to  stand  and  be  accused 
of  what  he  is  not  guilty,  and  not  re- 
ward himself  for  such  injustice  ?  Fve 
tried  hard  enough  to  do  what  she 
thought  best,  and  what  I  tried  to  think 
best ;  but,  hang  it,  Vm  doing  what  I 
know  is  best  now  !  Yet,  I  might  have 
kept  Ar«)m  it,  if  she  hadn't  accused  me 
in  advance/' 

The  momentum  of  his  wrath  was 
spent  by  the  time  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Hilltop  road.  Here  he  in- 
quired the  way  of  Farmer  Stave,  sitting 
on  the  station-steps,  waiting  for  the 
train.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  struck 
into  the  mountain-road.  Its  grass- grown 
paths  nm  on  smoothly  to  Hillside.  Now 
his  mother  seemed  far  behind.  Every 
step  brou<]:ht  him  nearer  to  her.  Every 
plan  and  project  of  his  busy  brain  was 
this  moment  as  void  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  All  his  scheming  youth  had  re- 
ceded and  vanished  out  of  his  conscious- 
ness. All  his  future,  with  its  dazzling 
pictures  of  wealth  and  power,  had  faded 


from  his  sight.  The  present  possessed 
him.  He  loved  her.  He  was  near  her. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  he  should 
see  her,  and  tell  her  the  truth — ^the 
whole  truth.  What  the  consequences 
of  this  truth-telling  may  be,  he  does 
not  ask.  ''  Consequences  "  he  has  not 
even  the  power  to  remember.  Young 
men  of  twenty-four,  who,  in  defiance  of 
their  own  many  maxims  of  prudenoe, 
and  in  open  revolt  against  their  moth- 
ers, suddenly  commit  themselves  to 
an  overmastering  love-passion,  seldom 
think  of  consequences,  or  inquire  after 
them.  Do  they  ?  Certainly,  Paul  Mal- 
lane  did  not.  How  could  he  minister 
to  this  life  which  he  was  seeking  ?  If 
he  wooed  and  won  this  girl,  could  he 
make  her  happy  as  his  wife  ?  Was  ha 
fit  to  be  her  husband  t  Were  they  to- 
gether fitted,  by  temperament,  educa- 
tion, and  love,  for  harmonious,  life-long 
companionship?  These  were  after- 
thoughts. Paul  had  not  reached  the 
moment  of  after-thoughts.  Youth,  in 
the  first  ardor  of  love,  never  does.  He 
was  in  love— utterly  in  love ;  that  was 
all  he  thought  or  knew.  That  is  about 
all  most  men  think  or  know,  when  first 
struck  into  this  blissful  condition.  Is 
it  not  ? 

Thus  Paul  pricked  Fleetfoot's  sides, 
and  the  thud  of  his  hoofs  in  the  soft 
turf  grew  more  and  more  rapid.  In  a 
few  moments  the  woods  were  passed, 
and  there,  in  the  wide  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  was  Hillside 
farm  I 

As  you  already  know,  it  was  a  lowly 
abode ;  yet  it  possessed  two  indispen- 
sable elements  of  beauty — ^fitness  and 
harmony.  It  belonged  to  the  land- 
scape ;  it  seemed  to  complete  and  per* 
feet  it.  In  a  dififerent  mood,  Paul  would 
have  pronounced  it  a  **  poor  affair." 
You  may  judge  of  the  exaltation  of  Us 
mental  condition,  by  the  fact  that  he 
never  thought  to  compare  it  with  Mail- 
boro  Hill.  He  only  said,  "  How  pleas- 
ant t  I  should  think  an  innocent  might 
have  grown  up  in  a  spot  like  this.** 
Meanwhile,  our  maiden  still  sits  by  the 
window,  building  beautiful  palaces  in 
her  field  of  tobacco— following  with  her 
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\e  sailing  clouds,  watching  the 
and  shadows  which  they  drop 
the  mountain-sides  and  on  the 
heart  and  eyes  overflowing  with 
Qown  happiness.  It  is  the  story 
the  earth — the  maiden  waiting 
man,  the  man  coming  to  woo 
[den. 

I  feel  inclined  to  stop,  and  tell 
more.  Silence  is  never  so  gold- 
hen  it  shuts  from  the  world  the 
e  moments  of  life.  Love,  the 
t  ever  uttered,  seems  to  lose 
lat  of  its  sacredness  when  its 
ce  is  heard  and  repeated.    This 

the  love-scenes  in  novels  are 
always  too  hot  or  too  cold.  The 
lys  too  much,  or  he  says  too  lit- 
le  lovo-making  never  seems  quite 
,  quite  perfect;  and,  while  we 
e  have  something  the  feeling  of 
n  who  is  listening  to  what  was 
;ant  for  the  ears  of  one.  As  for 
i  his  present  mood,  he  is  sure  to 
much.    I  am  sure  that  what  he 

II  not  sound  well  repeated. 

ic,  from  her  window,  sees  horse 
icr  emerge  from  the  road  through 
x>ds.  lliis  is  not  an  unusual 
Farmer  Stave  and  Deacon  Smoot 
seen  jogging  forth  from  it  almost 
y.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
)qual  to  the  arch  in  Fleetfoot^s 
td  been  ever  seen  before  on  any 
fhich  has  preceded  him.  It  is 
lich  attracts  and  fixes  Eirene^s 
She  says,  "  It  is !— No,  it  cannot 
npossible !  But  it  looks  the  very 
No  I — ^ycs ! — it  is  I — it  is  Paul 
*  I ''  There  can  be  no  mistaking 
iw.  Fleetfoot's  quick  feet  are 
I  impatiently  the  loose  boarda 
>ridge  just  below  the  house  with 
Bculiar  muffled  ring  which  has 
«irene  look  up  from  her  work  so 
imes  since  she  was  a  little  girl. 
ome  more  slowly  along  the  road 
die  maple-trees,  as  if  hesitating 
ring  a  little  upon  such  near  ap- 
to  the  house. 

B  he  come  to  Hillside  for  a  ride  ? 
I  be  coming  here  f  No,  he  can- 
— ^Yes,  he  must  be  t "  saidEirene 
lame  instant  to  herself;  yet  she 


moved  not.  Very  soon  she  heard  Fleet* 
foot  striking  his  shoes  against  the 
fence.  She  could  not  see  the  front 
gate,  but  she  heard  it  click,  and  then 
quick  steps  along  the  garden-path  and 
in  the  old  porch ;  then  the  old  iron 
knocker  sent  its  loud  ring  through  the 
silent  house,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  started  with  the  recollection  that 
there  was  not  a  soul  below — that  she 
herself  must  go  and  open  the  door. 
Her  father  and  Win  are  out  in  the 
fields,  and  her  mother  and  Pansy  had 
gone  in  the  buggy  to  Hilltop,  to  buy 
some  extra  sweets  for  the  anticipated 
reunion  tea.  She  kept  him  waiting 
scarcely  two  minutes,  but  they  seemed 
fifty  to  Paul ;  yet  she  kept  him  waiting 
while  she  did  what  ninety-nine  maid- 
ens out  of  a  hundred  would  have  done 
— she  gave  a  little  brush  to  her  hair, 
and  looked  wistfully  at  herself  in  the 
little  glass,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
moved  to  such  an  act  from  the  desire 
to  seem  not  unlovely  in  the  eyes  of  one. 

Paul  was  just  beginning  to  ask  him- 
self if  it  was  possible  any  unthought- 
of  dragon  could  be  lurking  in  the  little 
habitation,  when  he  heard  a  soft  step ; 
then,  the  door  of  her  lowly  home  was 
opened  to  him  by  Eirene.  Her  lovely 
color  came  and  went,  as  she  frankly  ex- 
tended her  hand  and  invited  him  to 
enter. 

"I  know  you  are  astonished  to  see 
me  here,"  began  Paul  at  once ;  *'  but, 
Miss  Vale — ^Eirene — my  darling !— don't 
look  frightened ;  Tve  called  you  so  a 
hundred  times  to  myself — ^I  cannot  live 
without  you — I  cannot  even  try  £b; 
and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  so." 

Seeing  how  very  emphatic  was  Paul's 
first  utterance,  you  see  it  is  better  to  re- 
peat no  more  that  he  said.  Not  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  it,  nor  that  he  had 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  for  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
uttered  the  words  of  an  entire,  disin- 
terested aflfection— and  it  would  be  the 
last. 

Experiences  deeper,  more  holy,  may 
come  to  the  woman  afterwards,  but  they 
can  never  repeat  the  rapture  which  runs 
through  the  maiden's  hearty  wh.<iiv  Cot 
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the  first  tirao  she  is  made  consciouB 
that  she  is  beloTcd.  Then  her  life  sud- 
denly takes  on  its  complete  meaning, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  knows  why 
she  was  bom.  We  must  remember, 
outside  of  her  home,  how  little  had 
come  into  this  girPs  life— how  barren  it 
was — in  order  to  realize  how  wonderful 
and  delicious  seemed  the  largess  of 
human  love  now  poured  out  to  her. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Paul,  though 
neither  morally  nor  intellectually  the 
god  which  he  appeared  to  her  to  be, 
nevertheless  x>08se86ed  that  charm  of 
person  and  of  manner,  that  magnetism 
of  mind,  so  potent  with  women. 

We  know  that  women  possessed  of 
all  the  opportunities  wliich  fortune  and 
society  give,  had  passed  by  better  men 
to  bestow  their  preference  upon  him, 
solely  throngli  this  force  of  personality. 
Then,  what  must  it  have  been  to  this 
girl,  into  the  whole  of  whose  life  be- 
fore nothing  so  bright  or  so  strong  had 
ever  come  I  If  he  was  attractive  when 
all  that  was  best  in  him  had  been  held 
in  abeyance,  how  much  more  so  was  he 
now,  while  every  lo«k  and  word  of  his 
were  transfigured  in  intense  and  genu- 
ine emotion  I  What  a  story  was  that 
which  fell  upon  her  bewildered  and  en- 
raptured ears!  She  listened  in  thrill- 
ing silence,  tears  and  smiles  passing 
over  her  dear  eyes  swift  as  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  on  the  woods  without,  the 
eloquence  of  her  face  every  instant  in- 
creasing the  eloquence  of  the  story. 
What  passionate  entreaty !  Would  she 
love  him,  and  wait  for  him  ?  Another 
year,  and  he  would  be  established  in 
his  profession.  He  could  make  his  own 
home.  Would  she  be  the  angel  in  the 
house?  Would  she  be  his  wife?  Would 
she  make  him  what  she  pleased— noble 
and  good,  through  his  love  for  her  ? 

It  is  hard  that  the  retributive  cheru- 
bim should  always  be  near,  and  always 
ready  to  drive  us  out  of  paradise.  This 
time  the  avenging  angel  was  Muggina. 
Paul  fell  straight  from  heaven  at  the 
near  rattle  of  wagon-wheela  and  the 
■hrill  cry  of  a  girl-Toice.  Nothing 
could  make  Muggins  lively  but  the 
^bt  of  the  barn  after  a  little  exertion; 


and  Pansy,  seeing  that  her  nose  was 
again  endangered,  was  wildly  jerking 
the  reins,  and  screaming  to  Muggins  to 
**  stop  I " 

Paul,  looking  out,  saw  a  plainly- 
dressed  woman  and  little  girl  drive 
frantically  up  to  the  house,  in  a  very 
forlorn  buggy,  with  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  horse.  Then  for  the  first  time 
he  realized  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
Eirene  had  relations ;  and  immediately 
he  felt  injured  that  it  was  possible  she 
could  belong  to  any  body  but  himselC 
A  moment  before,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  he  and  she  were  alone  on  the 
earth — as  if  he  could  gather  her  into 
his  arms  and  bear  her  away  to  bo  his 
own,  alone,  forever.  And  here  was  a 
mother  and  sister,  and  no  telling  how 
many  more  relatives,  to  be  consulted  1 
And  what  a  looking  horse!  lie  was 
very  much  in  love,  but  he  could  not 
help  seeing  Muggins.  He  forgot  her, 
however,  a  moment  after,  when  he  had 
been  introduced,  and  was  looking  into 
the  face  of  Eirene^s  mother.  She  was 
so  like  her  daughter  I  The  large,  soft 
eyes,  with  their  tender  smile  and  sug- 
gestion of  tears,  won  the  better  Paul 
directly,  and  so  entirely,  that  he  forgot 
altogether  that  her  dress  was  very  un- 
fashionable, and  her  bonnet  many  sei^ 
sons  old.  It  was  not  at  all  difiicult  to 
ask  this  mother  for  her  child — ^not  for 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  when  he  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  her,  and 
when  he  could  offer  her  a  home  fit  for 
her  to  adorn  and  crown. 

As  Mary  Yale  listened  to  Paul,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  enchanting  ]do- 
tures  of  her  youth  w^ere  all  to  be  made 
real  in  the  life  of  her  child.  Bhe  knew 
Paul  well  and  favorably,  through  Ui 
family  name.  Of  the  world  in  which 
Paul  lived,  of  its  influences  and  temp- 
tations, she  knew  absolutely  nothiogi 
But  she  knew  that  she  saw  before  hor  s 
handsome,  earnest,  and  eloquent  Dmss; 
that  the  owner  of  this  face  was  pleedk 
ing  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  lill 
of  her  beloved  child  happy.  She  be- 
lieved every  word  that  he  said— wUdi 
is  not  remarkable,  for  Paul  himsdf 
believed  every  word  he  said. 
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was  not  thought  necessary  to  in- 
ace  Pansy  at  once ;  thus  she  avenged 
3lf  by  softly  peeping  through  the 
.  "Oh!"  her  busy  little  brain 
dmed,  "  Oh,  what  a  handsome  man  I 
looks  like  the  Prince  in  the  fairy 
He  has  come  for  Eirene  I  I 
¥  he  has,  by  the  way  he  looks! 
'  didn't  he  come  for  me  ?  I'm  so 
.  of  this  old  place  I  If  somebody 
b  come  for  me,  I'll  run  away.  I 
about  a  girl  who  did." 
few  moments  afterwards,  Paul  saw 
little  damsel,  and  was  made  ac- 
ated  with  her.  "  What  a  remark- 
combination  ! "  he  said  to  himself; 
h  yellow  hair,  and  such  dark  eyes 
rple— black  I  What  a  beauty  she'll 
K>me  day !  We'll  bring  her  out, 
ihe'll  make  a  great  match." 
was  a  fair  picture  that  Paul  saw, 
3  mounted  his  horse  and  looked 
:  the  mother,  the  maiden,  and  the 
girl — ^the  head  touched  with  gray. 
Lead  of  auburn-brown,  and  the  head 
)ld. 

've  seen  beauty  before — ^never  beau- 
ke  this,'*  Mud  Paul,  as  he  looked 

more  with  a  smiling  adieu,  and 

reluctantly  away.  But  it  was 
le's  face  that  went  with  him,  and 
Duch  of  her  hand  as  she  had  given 
him  in  parting.  Fleet  foot  "paced 
igh  the  woods  with  a  slow,  medi- 
g  step,  so  unlike  that  of  his  com- 

He  had  taken  on  the  mood  of  his 
,  whose  rein  had  dropped  upon  his 
Paul  felt  that  every  step  was 
ig  him  from  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
3uld  think  of  nothing  but  how  she 
ooked — how  she  had  spoken — ^how 
nparably  lovely  she  was,  and  that, 
all,  in  defiance  of  every  thing,  she 
to  be  his !  This  concKtion  lasted 
the  Hilltop  station  was  passed. 
I  it  was  no  longer  Hillside,  but 
ville,  that  he  was  near.  Busyville  1 
must  he  go  back  to  Busyville— to 
Prescott— to  the  world — above  all, 
smother?  The  face  that  he  had 
behind  belonged  to  neither.  The 
;  that  he  had  won  beat  like  a  cap- 
I  in  his  father's  shop.  After  all,  he 
done  it — done  just  what  his  moth- 


er, what  Dick  Prescott,  had  said  that 
he  would.  He  had  wooed  and  won  a 
shop-girl !  All  these  together  could  not 
make  him  regret  it.  He  would  stand 
by  her.  He  would  marry  her  in  spite  of 
•them  all.  He  had  not  yet  lived  to  the 
hard  moment  of  the  after-thought. 

But  it  came :  it  was  not  possible  that 
it  would  not  come  to  Paul  Mallane. 
We  love— as  we  do  every  thing  else — 
according  to  our  nature.  The  defects 
of  temperament,  the  infirmity  of  tem- 
per, the  partial  insight,  the  clouded 
judgment,  the  unreasonable  prejudice, 
which  distorts  so  much  that  is  good  in 
us,  which  mars  so  many  of  the  fair  ac- 
tions of  our  daily  life,  extend  no  less  to 
our  affections.  The  fault  of  our  char- 
acter is  visible  in  our  love.  Paul  loved 
Eirene,  but  he  was  no  less  Paul.  In  the 
very  glow  of  his  passion,  he  saw  that 
Muggins  was  a  very  ridiculous  horse; 
and,  as  he  came  again  and  again  to 
Hillside,  he  saw  each  time  more  dis- 
tinctly something  which  the  glamour 
of  his  feelings  had  made  imperceptible 
to  him  before.  It  is  true,  he  was  too 
much  in  love  to  be  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose by  any  thing  that  he  saw.  Tet 
his  cool  brain  asserted  itself  more  and 
more,  in  defiance  of  his  passionate 
heart.  His  forecasting  judgment,  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself  so  long, 
retaliated  for  the  slight  he  had  shown 
it,  by  perpetually  tormenting  him  with 
suggestions  of  expediency,  amid  all  his 
ardor  of  tenderness.  Ho  forgot  them 
while  looking  into  her  eyes  and  taking 
into  his  heart  the  sweet  tones  of  her 
voice,  while  walking  with  her  along  the 
voiceful  river,  or  sitting  with  her  in 
some  sheltered  nook  by  its  side,  osten- 
sibly waiting  for  the  fish  which  were 
BO  deliciously  slow  to  bite.  In  all  his 
life,  Paul  had  never  been  so  true  a  Paul 
as  in  these  moments.  He  was  delicate 
and  chivalric  He  would  sooner  have 
cut  off  his  hand  than  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage, even  by  a  word,  of  the  inno- 
cent and  absolute  trust  of  the  creature 
by  his  side.^  She  was  to  be  his  wife — 
his  beloved  wife  I  This  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  sweet  story,  told 
over  and  over  in  glowing  words*    Pwsl 
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buildcd  and  furnished  the  house  in 
which  they  were  to  dwell;  he  even 
fashioned  the  ponies  and  the  phieton, 
which  were  to  be  especially  her  own. 
He  surrounded  her  with  music  and 
flowers,  with  poetry,  beauty,  and  love; 
and,  as  she  listened  more  and  more,  she 
breathed  in  a  realm  of  enchantment. 
This  was  life,  and  life  was  love,  and 
Paul  was  its  creator  and  king  I  It 
seemed  so  possible,  so  real,  so  very  near, 
this  story  told  to  the  maiden  in  white, 
amid  the  green  leaves'  flickering  sha- 
dows, beside  the  laughing  waters.  But 
how  remote,  if  not  impossible,  it  be- 
came the  moment  Paul  sat  down  in  the 
little  house  I  lu  that  moment  his  ro- 
mance suffered  a  fe^u-ful  collapse.  The 
thought  came  to  him  then,  as  a  possi- 
bility, that  his  bearing  Eircne  off  to  his 
fairy  palace  might  involve  the  taking 
with  her  of  her  entire  family.  His 
judgment  assured  him  tliat  he,  Paul 
Mallane,  considering  the  wealtliy  match 
that  he  might  have  made,  had  reached 
a  state  of  perfect  magnanimity  in  love, 
in  that  he  was  willing  and  glad  to 
marry  a  girl  without  a  cent ;  but  mar- 
rying her  family  in  additicA  was  quite 
another  thing,  and  more  than  could  be 
expected  even  of  such  a  magnanimous 
man.  lie  knew  nothing  of  the  mort- 
gage on  Hillside,  but,  every  time  he 
came,  he  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
the  extreme  poverty  of  its  inmates.  It 
was  written  all  over  the  little  parlor  in 
wliich  he  sat  with  Eirene,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  it  which  offended  his 
taste,  like  the  parlor  in  Busyville.  But 
the  clieap  chintz  covers  on  the  lounge 
and  stools  and  chairs,  and  the  carpet 
on  the  floor,  had  been  made  by  the 
hands  of  Eirene  and  her  mother,  in 
their  attempt  to  cover  the  poverty  that 
would  not  be  hidden.  The  effect  of 
every  thing  was  reflned  and  scrupulous- 
ly neat ;  but  oh,  how  poor !  Tlie  same 
story  of  lifelong  poverty  was  stamped 
iii  the  patient  hopelessness  of  Lowell 
Valets  face,  in  the  gentle  sadness  of  his 
wife*8,  in  the  restlessness  cf  Win^s,  and 
the  peevish  discontent  of  the  little  Pan- 
sy ^s.  It  was  a  great  advance  on  his 
jE>ieitsurc-loving  life,  when  Paul  Mallane 


resolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  work 
hard  in  his  profession,  to  many  a  poor 
girl,  and  to  support  her  by  his  own 
efforts  in  accordance  with  his  position. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  Paul's 
antecedents  and  habits,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  any  additional  burden 
which  might  possibly  devolve  upon 
him  through  this  marriage.  His  tor- 
menting head  kept  reminding  him  of 
it,  and  asking  him  how  he  could  bear 
it.  Yet,  he  was  so  much  in  love,  it 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  hit 
actions.  Almost  every  day,  for  four 
bright  weeks,  Tabitha  Mallane  saw  him 
mount  Fleet  foot  and  ride  away — ^whith- 
er, she  knew  too  well ;  but  the  look  on 
liis  face,  so  like  his  father^s  when  he 
had  ^^madc  up  his  mind,''  compelled 
her  to  silence.  She  asked  no  questions, 
made  no  remonstrance.  She  knew  that 
it  was  too  late. 

For  Paul,  all  the  poetry  of  his  Ufe 
was  concentrated  in  this  single  month. 
He  had  never  known  its  like  before;  he 
would  never  know  its  like  again.  The 
world  of  planning  and  of  scheming 
and  of  ambition  was  far  behind  him. 
He  lived  in  the  benign  world  of  nature, 
and  in  his  truest  affections.  He  uttered 
more  words  of  love,  created  more  in 
this  little  time,  than  a  man  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  would  in  years.  He 
lived  more  in  rich  experience  and  in 
keen  delight  in  this  one  month,  than 
do  many  mortals  in  a  lifetime.  Per- 
haps he  felt  instinctively  that  its  won- 
der of  joy  could  never  be  repeated,  and 
this  was  why  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  the  bliss  of  the  present. 

The  dreaded  i)arting  came.  The 
beautiful  tryst  ended  one  starry  Sep- 
tember night.  As  Paul  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  his  darlinpr,  and  then  irresolute- 
ly set  his  face  toward  the  world,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  very  miserable  fellow, 
and,  as  he  couldn-t  have  any  thing  m 
he  wanted  it,  romantically  wished  him- 
self dead.  Before  that  extreme  moment 
came,  however,  caution  and  prudenoe 
had  reminded  him  that  some  practical 
arrangement  must  be  made  even  by  a 
man  desperately  in  love,  while  he  loved 
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>ppo8ition  and  difficulties.  Thns, 
tie  left  Hillside  the  last  time,  the 
e  understanding  with  both  father 
other  was,  that  Paul  and  Eirene 
ifiianced,  but  that,  in  considcra- 
:*  the  fact  that  he  was  not  estab- 

in  his  profession,  and  the  more 
esome  fact  that  his  mother  would 
J  oppose  it,  the  engagement  was 

kept  secret  for  a  year.  Then, 
declared  he  would  be  indepen- 
and  able  to  declare  it  to  the 
world. 

ily  a  year  !  Only  one  little  year, 
rling ! "  said  Paul,  *'  and  then,  no 
lard  work  and  loneliness.  I  shall 
rou  from  both,  and  you  will  be 
fe." 

TABITUA  XALLANS'S  8T&ATEOT. 

ty  old  uncles  and  grumpy  old 
do  sometimes  die  in  season  to 
their  anxiously-waiting  relatives, 
it,  old  Comfort  Bard  died  just  in 
ck  of  time  to  please  her  niece 
la.  In  midwinter  Aunt  Comfort 
away,  and,  before  the  coming  of 
;,  her  share  of  the  Bard  home- 
and  a  rery  considerable  legacy, 
■assed  into  the  eager  hands  of 
A  Mallane.  Long  before  that 
as  she  moved  about  her  house- 
)r  as  she  sat  before  the  smoulder- 
e,  while  John  Mallane  slept,  she 
id  her  plans  and  decided  what 
»uld  do  with  it.  Once  she  could 
lad  but  one  thought  concerning 
le  would  simply  have  given  it  to 
ilallane,  with  the  words,  ^  Here, 
;  put  it  into  the  business,  and  sc- 
le  interest  for  the  children."  But 
ixiety  for  the  children  together 
«orbed  and  forgotten  in  her  pas- 
►nceming  one.  Paul  had  already 
1  an  old  and  noted  law-office  in 
L  as  the  junior  partner.  It  already 
B  **  solid  man,"  its  learned  man, 
fts  glad  to  add,  as  a  special  oma- 
a  young  and  eloquent  advocate, 
[syrillc  declared  this  to  be  a  great 
ig  for  Paul .  Mallane,  though  it 
ed  to  add,  **He's  one  of  the 
ones.     He  always  gets  what  he 
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Tabitha  Mallane  resolved  that  he 
should  come  to  Busy  ville  in  his  summer 
vacation,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  find  his  home,  in  its  aspect,  nearer 
at  least  to  what  he  wished  it  to  be. 
She  resolved  on  many  other  things,  of 
which  we  shall  presently  be  made 
aware.  If  women  had  spent  one  tenth 
of  the  time  and  intellect  in  helping 
each  other,  which  they  have  devoted  to 
outwitting  and  destroying  each  other, 
what  a  different  world  this  would  be ! 
If  the  same  talent  for  management  and 
diplomacy,  which  they  so  often  use  to 
bring  about  positive  and  fatal  results 
in  trivial  affairs,  they  had  applied  to 
noble  ends,  how  much  less  cause  there 
would  be  to  bemoan  the  triviality  and 
personal  slavery  of  woman — ^a  trivial- 
ity and  slavery  for  which  woman  her- 
self is  as  responsible  as  man. 

In  the  early  Sprinj»  days,  Eirene  be- 
gan to  notice  most  uiiusimI  i  'lications 
about  the  white  house  ucrr.  s  the  street. 
It  was  thronged  with  workmen  within 
and  without.  In  due  time,  the  boxy 
parlor  and  a  more  boxy  bed-room,  and 
the  yellow  sitting-room,  were  thrown 
into  one  drawing-room,  with  graccM 
sliding-door^ ;  the  kitchen  was  enlarged 
into  a  dining-room,  and  a  new  and 
remote  kitchen  was  commenced  to  be 
built  in  the  rear  of  all.  The  little  old 
outlooks  were  lengthened  into  long 
French  windows  opening  into  a  yeran- 
da,  which  extended  entirely  around 
the  house.  This  transformation  was 
sufficiently  wonderful ;  but  when  a 
strange  man  came  and  began  to  meta- 
morphose the  garden,  the  wonder  was 
complete.  Nobody  outside  of  her  own 
heart  knew  what  a  pang  it  cost  Tabi- 
tha Mallane  to  give  up  her  garden.  It 
was  hard  enoijgh  to  relinquish  the  yel* 
low  sitting-room,  and  the  old  cradle  in 
which  all  her  babies  had  been  rocked ; 
but  it  was  harder  still  to  give  up  that 
dear  plot  of  ground,  with  its  straight 
beds  of  beets,  peas,  and  lettuce,  where- 
in she  had  so  long  gathered  her  own 
fresh  vegetables;  wherein,  wbei^  no- 
body was  looking,  she  had  so  often 
turned  up,  with  her  own  hands,  from 
the  moist  mouldy  new  ^l^locsi  lot  ^Y[i- 
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ner.  Through  all  her  weary  house- 
keeping, child-nursing  years,  it  had 
given  her  her  one  pastime — this  gar- 
den ;  it  was  the  one  bond  between  her 
and  nature.  It  had  been  such  a  pleas- 
ure in  the  summer  evenings,  with  her 
children  about  her,  to  weed  these  beds 
— to  water  her  sturdy  sweet-williams 
and  hollyhocks,  and  watch  them  grow. 
But  Paul  detested  them  all,  and  they 
must  be  annihilated.  Thus  the  plots 
were  rolled  even  with  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  turf,  and  trimmed  with  nar- 
row earth-borders,  for  verbenas,  migno- 
nette, and  other  delicate  flowers.  Rus- 
tic seats  were  placed  under  the  old 
cherry  and  apricot  trees,  and  garden 
vases  for  trailing  plants  were  set  out  in 
the  gross,  the  crowning  marvel  to  the 
eyes  of  the  factory  folk.  The  last  sac- 
rifice laid  on  the  altar  of  modem 
''  style "  and  maternal  love  and  schem- 
ing, was  the  white  paint  of  the  house 
itself.  All  the  old  mansions  and  home- 
steads of  Busyville  had  been  painted 
white,  with  bright,  blinking  green 
blinds — ^Tabitha  Mallane's  delight.  But, 
ever  since  Paul  had  read  Dickens' 
"Notes,"  the  vivid  brightness  of  red, 
white,  and  green  had  beeir  an  offence  in 
his  sight.  Thus  the  painters  ascended 
their  ladders,  and  the  white  went  under 
a  pale  tea-color,  with  heavy  cappings 
of  dark  wood.  When  all  was  complet- 
ed, cprtainly  no  accusation  could  be 
brought  against  the  house  and  its  gar- 
den. The  only  trouble  with  it  now 
was,  that  it  was  not  in  harmony  with 
its  surroundings.  It  should  have  stood 
isolated,  amid  its  own  wide  grounds. 
It  looked  out  of  place  on  a  narrow 
street,  opposite  the  ugly  factories,  and 
Seth  Qoodlove^s  little  unpainted,  un- 
sheltered domicile. 

While  these  changes  were  proceeding 
toward  completion,  Paul  was  surprised, 
one  morning,  by  the  announcement,  at 
his  Cambridge  qimrtcrs,  that  a  lady 
wished  to  sec  him.  He  was  still  more 
surprised  when,  on  entering  his  parlor, 
he  was  confronted  by  his  mother.  He 
did  not  recognize  her  at  the  first 
glance ;  she  looked  so  different,  in  her 
larljUkc  gray  travelling  suit,  firom  the 


care-worn  woman  in  a  wrapper  in  the 
yellow  sitting-room  at  home. 

"Why,  mother  I  what  brought  yon 
here?"  said  Paul,  in  a  really  hearty 
tone,  as,  taking  in  her  appearance,  he  at 
once  saw  that  she  really  looked  well,  and 
that  he  need  not  be  a^amed  of  her. 

"  Tou,  Paul  I "  answered  his  mother, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  so  different  from  her 
Busyville  tone.  "  Sit  down,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

He  felt  at  once  as  if  ho  were  in  the 
Busyville  sitting-room,  now  he  was  told 
to  sit  down  and  to  listen ;  but  ho  did  as 
he  was  bidden.  Then,  even  the  hand- 
some gray  travelling  suit  and  the  be- 
coming bonnet  could  not  keep  Mrs. 
Tabitha  from  bending  forward  with  a 
little  swaying  motion,  as  if  she  were 
still  rocking  the  cradle  and  talking  to 
Paul  across  it. 

"  ril  sit  down,  mother,  if  youTl  sit 
up,"  said  Paul,  laughing ;  "  but  don't, 
I  beg  of  you,  rock  the  cradle  s^t  me  in 
Cambridge." 

"  No ;  ril  do  just  as  you  want  me 
to,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane,  straightening. 
"Fve  come  to  surprise  and  to  please 
you,  and  Fm  going  to  do  it.  Of  course, 
you  know  about  Aunt  Cotnfort's  lega- 
cy ;  but  you  don't  know  what  Pve  done 
with  it.  You'll  never  be  annoyed  again 
with  the  old  sitting-room  and  the  oak 
paper,  nor  with  the  shabbiness  of  your 
home,  Paul.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  feeling  I  had  about  it  when  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  knew  how  hard  it 
was,  going  in  the  society  you  do,  and 
being  invited  to  such  places,  never  to 
bo  able  to  return  such  hospitality,  be- 
cause yob  were  ashamed  of  your  Cith- 
er's house.  You  won't  know  it  when 
you  see  it.  I  haven't  trusted  to  my 
own  taste  in  any  respect — for  you  know 
I  like  the  old  things  best,  because  Fve 
had  them  all  my  life — but  I  sent  for  the 
arcliitect  who  built  Squire  Amott't 
house,  which  you  like  so  well,  and  for 
the  man  who  laid  out  his  grounds,  and 
they  have  left  nothing  as  it  was  before. 
It's  handsomer  than  you  can  think. 
Father  says  that  it's  altogether  too 
handsome  for  us,  and  that  I'm  cn^y,  or 
I  wouldn't  strike  out  Arom  the  old^ 
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way,  and  use  up  so  much  money, 
d  of  putting  it  in  tlie  business. 
»r  you,  Paul.  I  was  determined 
»nce,  before  you  really  set  up  for 
•Ify  you  could  come  to  a  bume  into 

you  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
ly  friend  you  have.  There's  Mr. 
)tt,  who  did  so  much  to  introduce 
nto  the  law-office — you're  under 
tion  to  him;  and  Miss  Prescott, 
rliss  Maynard,  or  any  oue  you 
.  I  shall  bo  ready  for  thorn  be- 
ugust.  And  I've  come  down  to 
70U  select  the  furniture  and  car- 
ith  me ;  you  shall  have  them  just 
:  Uke,  Paul." 

I  was  a  good  deal  astonished,  but 
>t  look  so  supremely  delighted  as 
yther  hoped  that  he  would. 

first    thought   was   of  Eircne. 

new  splendor  will  only  shut  her 
3rc  completely — poor  little  girl  I  '* 
d  to  himself.  "Tve  wanted  it 
lOUgh.  Strange  I  couldn't  have 
it  can  be  of  no  use  to  me  I  Btill, 
id  like  to  show  the  Prescotts  that 
I  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my 

as  I  know  they  think  I  have.  It 
.  have  been  a  good  deal  kinder  to 
^Ycn  me  the  money  to  have  begun 
keeping  with — ^Eirene  and  L" 
vant  you  to  introduce  me  to  the 
its,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane.    "  I 

like  to  go  with  you  to  Marlboro 

will  bring  Dick  to  see  you,"  an- 
l  Paul.  **  But  you  are  my  moth- 
1  a  stranger,"  he  added,  in  an 
altone.  **  Miss  Prescott  must  call 
ou  before  you  visit  Marlboro  HiU." 
f  expressing  her  approbation  of 
idaome  rooms,  Mrs.  Mallane  pro- 
to  return  to  the  city  and  begin 
omentous  shopping.  Paul,  nam- 
;  hour  when  he  would  join  her, 
ded  to  escort  her  to  the  cars.  On 
ray  they  met  Dick  Prescott,  who 
nly  presented  to  Paul's  mother, 
dressed  her  with  marked  defer- 
dding  that  he  would  do  himself 
nor  to  call  with  his  sister.  They 
the  next  afternoon,  in  the  stately 
tt  barouche,  Miss  Isabella  bring- 
th  her  her  daintiest  costume  and 
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most  bewitching  manners.  She  was 
most  eflfusive,  if  not  *^  gusliing,"  to  Mrs. 
Mallane.  She  was  "  so  charmed,  so  de- 
lighted, to  meet  Mn».  Mallane !  Oh, 
how  much  you  look  like  your  son  1 " 
she  exclaimed.  ^*  I  have  heard  Mr.  Idal- 
lane  speak  so  often  of  his  mother,  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  known  you  always.  And 
you  will  come  out  to  Marlboro  ?  Oh, 
do !  Drive  out  in  the  early  evening, 
and  we  will  take  tea  on  the  lawn.  It 
will  be  so  lovely  !  Please  say  you  wilL 
I  shall  ])c  so  disappointed  if  you  don't." 

There  was  something  in  Tabitha  Mal- 
lane which  responded  to  all  this.  It 
was  from  his  mother  that  Paul  had  in- 
herited his  love  for  fine  equipages  and 
stately  houses,  for  the  eclat  and  para- 
phernalia of  wealth  and  place.  To  be 
sure,  circumstances  had  held  it  sup- 
pressed in  her  nature ;  but,  in  spite  of 
many  years  of  drudging  and  of  stock- 
ing-darning, it  was  there.  With  its 
first  opportunity,  the  dormant  passion 
sprang  alert  into  life.  It  pleased  her 
that  her  callers  came  in  an  elegant  car- 
riage, with  liveried  servants.  But,  with 
all  this  conscious  pleasure,  there  was  no 
vulgar  betrayal  of  it.  As  she  received 
her  visitors,  she  looked  not  at  all  out 
of  place,  nor  did  she  feel  that  she  was. 
She  felt  as  perfectly  at  home  in  her 
heavy  black  silk,  as  if  Aunt  Comfort 
had  never  owned  it  or  worn  it,  or  as  if 
she  herself  had  never  dug  new  potatoes 
for  dinner.  She  looked  pleased,  but 
not  honored,  nor  did  she  consider  her- 
self to  be.  What  if  she  did  not  have 
all  the  modem  airs  and  graces  ?  She 
had  a  son;  and,  while  she  had  him, 
and  he  was  both  airy,  graceful,  and  tal- 
ented, she  was  well  aware  that  she 
would  never  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
personage,  at  least  by  marriageable 
young  ladies. 

Paul  drove  his  mother  out  to  Marl- 
boro in  fine  state.  They  took  tea  on 
the  lawn,  and  it  was  all  "  so  lovely ! " 
as  Bella  Prescott  continually  exclaimed. 
Afterwards  Dick  and  Paul  sauntered 
off  to  smoke  their  cigars,  and  the  two 
ladies  were  left  together.  Then,  as 
Tabitha  Mallane  looked  acro^is  its  green 
spaces  and  down  its  broad  avenues^  c^hft 
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made  her  first  real  estimate  of  Marlboro 
HiD.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beaatiftd 
and  stately  of  those  suburban  homes 
which  make  the  environs  of  Boston  so 
charming.  But  it  was  not  the  red  sun- 
set through  the  green  of  immemorial 
elms,  flushing  the  stone  of  the  old  an- 
cestral house  with  the  bloom  of  yiyid 
rose,  which  attracted  her  attention. 
What  she  saw  was  the  solidity,  the 
age,  the  wealth,  and  vast  respectability 
reflected  in  its  walls.  She  saw  also,  as 
distinctly  as  Eirene  beheld  her  mother's 
new  gown  and  her  father^s  new  horse, 
Paul  driving  up  this  avenue  of  elms  be- 
hind a  pair  of  stately  bays — ^her  Paul 
coming  home  in  the  evening  sunlight, 
the  master  of  Marlboro  Hill  I  She 
looked  across  the  lawn,  with  its  foun- 
tains and  flowers,  to  the  park,  where 
some  tame  deer  were  grazing  beside  a 
mimic  lake;  and,  as  she  looked,  she 
wondered  how,  for  so  many  years,  she 
had  thought.  Squire  Blane's  squatty 
house  a  fine  mansion,  his  tucked-np 
garden  "grounds,^'  or  his  daughter 
Tilly,  a  match  for  Paul ! 

It  was  a  long,  long  look  which  she 
had  given  to  Marlboro  with  her  exact- 
ing eyes.  Meanwhile,  Isabella  Prescott 
had  been  taking  in  Mrs.  Mallane  with  a 
much  smaller  but  quite  as  keen  a  pair. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  made  allowance 
enough  for  the  boy,''  said  Mrs.  Tabitha 
to  herself,  ^^  when  he  came  home  and 
&lt  so  dissatisfied  with  all  he  saw  there, 
compared  with  what  he  had  seen  here ; 
but  then,  I  couldn't  have  any  idea  of 
the  contrast  as  I  see  it  now." — "  I  am 
thinking  what  a  happy  girl  you  are,  to 
be  the  fVee  mistress  of  such  a  beautiful 
home,"  she  said  to  Bella. 

"Yes,  Marlboro  is  beautiful,  I  sup- 
pose ;  every  body  says  so.  But  it  don't 
look  to  me  as  it  does  to  other  people, 
because  I  have  always  lived  here,  per- 
haps. Then,  I  get  so  tired  looking 
after  it,  and  so  lonesome.  Dear  Mrs. 
Mallane,  what  is  any  home  without  a 
mother  9 "  murmured  the  maiden,  with 
two  bright  tears  twinkling  in  her  little 
eyes.  '*Dick  is  good  to  me— every 
body's  kind ;  but  oh !  if  you  could 
Icnow  how  I  icant  a  mother ! " 


^^Dear  child,  you  little  know  the 
feeling  of  a  mother's  heart,"  answered 
Mrs.  Tabitha,  in  her  most  pathetic 
quaver.  "It  goes  straight  to  mine  to 
hear  you  say  so.  Being  the  mother  of 
my  Grace,  gives  me  a  mother's  feeling 
for  every  other  young  girl.  Yes,  I  see 
how  it  is :  with  ef ery  thing  else  in  the 
world,  you  haven't  a  mother.    You  must 

see  some  sad  hours,  my  child." 

"  Oh,  very  sad  I  It  would  be  very 
different  if  I  had  a  sister ;  but  I  havent 
even  a  sister." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  must  come  and 
visit  Qrace.  She  has  no  sister  either, 
near  her  own  age.  I'm  sure  you'd  take 
to  each  other  directly.  She  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  of  society,  and 
you  know  all  about  it;  so  you'd  be 
fresh  to  each  other,  and  I  could  be 
mother  to  both.  How  I  wish  you  could 
be  persuaded  to  visit  us  I " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  need  any  persuading ; 
it  would  delight  roe  to  come  t  I  can^ 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Mallane,  how  I  long  to 
go  to  some  quiet  spot  this  summer  1 
We've  been  to  the  >Vliite  Hills,  to  Ni- 
agara,  Saratoga,  and  everywhere,  and 
Pm  tired  of  all.  I'd  like  to  go  and  see 
something  that  I  never  saw  before.  Pve 
been  thinking  of  asking  Dick  to  take 
board  in  some  retired  farm-house,  where 
I  shouldn't  have  to  make  four  toilettes 
a-day  in  hot  weather.  You've  no  idea 
what  a  bore  it  is,  Mrs.  Mallane." 

Mrs.  Tabitha  was  sure  she  did  not,  as 
the  outline  of  her  old  summer  sacque 
and  down-at-the-becl  slippers  ran  be- 
fore her  mental  eyes.  Then  she  gave  a 
little  sigh,  for  she  thought  that,  if  this 
guest  came,  she  must  reliiKiuish  them. 

"Our  village  is  a  bustling  little 
place,"  she  said,  "  but  a  rural  country 
lies  all  around  it.  In  half  an  hour  I 
can  take  you  to  a  ])errection  of  a  farm- 
house— ^the  one  in  which  I  was  bom. 
It  has  been  in  our  family  a  hundred 
years." 

"  How  I  should  delight  to  see  it,  and 
Grace !  Do  tell  me  about  ber^  Mn. 
Mallane  I  Docs  she  look  like  you  \ 
Oh,  I'm  sure  we  should  be  like  sisters ! 
How  I  want  to  see  her !  How  sweet  in 
you  to  invite  me !   and  how  lovely  it 
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»  to  go  1    It's  80  different  being 

)ne'8  Mends,  from   being  with 

in  whom  one  takes  no  interest.'* 

Sj  I  think  BO,"  said  Mrs.  Mallane, 

if  yoor  Mends  can  give  you 
lan  strangers.  Of  course,  you 
Miss  Prescott,  that  we  are  quiet 
7  people,  and  live  in  a  very  plain 
lot  at  all  in  your  style.  You  will 
T^ery  thing  simple  and  homely, 
ust  come  prepared  for  that.  But 
y  you  want  something  different 
ay  thing  you've  had  before.  Yon 
ad  it  with  us,  and  a  daughter's 
He;  but  remember,  we  live  in  a 
lain  way."  And,  as  she  uttered 
words,  Mrs.  Tabitha  felt  an  in- 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that, 
K>  much  depreciation,  when  she 
me.  Miss  Prescott  would  be  as- 
id  to  find  every  thing  so  much 
Lan  she  had  expected, 
c  and  Paul  appearing  at  this 
re,  Bella  called  out,  '^  Dear  Dick, 
lallane  has  invited  me  to  visit 
id  Pm  going.  I  shall  see  Grace, 
e  farm-house  that  has  been  in  the 

a  hundred  years.  Won't  it  be 
?" 

together  lovely — that  is,  it  would 
ifrs.  Mallane  had  invited  mc  too. 
;  want  to  be  left  out" 
id  we  wouldn't  leave  you  out  for 
>rld,"  said  delighted  Mrs.  Tabi- 
if  you  think  you  could  find  any 
re  with  us.  I  left  Paul  to  decide 
he  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
astes.  If  you  like  fishing,  there 
)als  in  our  river,  and  trout  in  the 
I,  not  six  miles  away." 
loat  on  fishing,  and  so  does  Dick, 
sweet,  how  kind  you  are,  Mrs. 
le  I "  exclaimed  Bella,  in  her  most 
)BB  and  gushing  tone,  leaning 
1  Mrs.  Tabitha  as  if  she  were 

to    embrace   her  on  the  spot. 

looking    on,    said    to    himself, 

is  the  best-played  game  that  I 
iw,  if  it  is  a  game.  What's  the 
of  the  devil  to  that  of  an  artM 
a  ?  A  little  of  this  kindness  of 
r's  had  better  have  been  bestowed 
rhero  else,  in  my  opinion."  And 
:  bitter,  as  he  saw,  in  the  distance, 


a  drooping  head  and  a  fair,  sad  face. 
Yet,  an  instant  after,  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  and  triumph  rose  in  him,  as  he 
looked  and  saw  Isabella  Prescott  nes- 
tled close  to  his  mother's  side.  8he 
made  quite  a  pretty  picture,  sitting 
there  under  the  sunset  trees.  Then, 
there  was  satisfaction  as  well  as  won- 
der in  seeing  his  mother  looking  quite 
the  lady  of  Marll^oro,  with  her  stately 
head  and  lustrous  silk.  If  she  had 
always  looked  like  this,  Paul  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  never  could  have  rebelled 
against  her  as  he  had  done  in  the  past. 

Half  an  hour  later,  while  Paul  and 
his  mother  were  riding  toward  the  city, 
each  silent  with  their  own  thoughts, 
Isabella  Prescott  still  sat  under  the 
trees  entertaining  her  brother. 

"If  you  could  only  have  seen  it, 
Dick — the  old  lady's  look  I  She  took 
an  inventory  of  the  entire  place,  before 
she  spoke  a  word.  Then,  she  said  I 
must  be  a  happy  girl  to  have  such  a 
home.  I  made  just  the  reply  she  want- 
ed me  to :  I  said,  I  would  be  happy  if 
I  only  had  a  mother !  Then,  of  course, 
she  offered  to  be  my  mother,  with  the 
society  of  her  daughter  Qrace.  It  grew 
very  affecting.  Don't  you  see,  Dick,  it 
was  just  like  a  story-book.  Yes,  of  one 
thing  I  may  say  I  am  certain :  that  the 
lady  from  the  country  has  set  her  heart 

and  mind  on  becoming  my  mother 

in-law  1 " 

"  Well,  if  her  son  hadn't  piqued  your 
vanity  so  awfully,  she  would  have  made 
it  out." 

"  That's  your  opinion,  is  it,  Dick  ? " 

"It  is.  But,  as  matters  are,  what 
under  heaven  is  going  to  take  you  up 
to  that  furnace  in  the  country  for  a 
visit?  I  saw  you  had  some  game  on 
hand,  and  thought  I  wouldn't  spoil  it ; 
but  now,  rd  like  to  know  what  it's  all 
about.  Mallane  has  gone  and  made  an 
ass  of  himself — engaged  himself  to  that 
girl.  He  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me. 
So  you  had  better  let  him  alone.  I 
have  other  designs  for  you." 

"  You  have  ?  Well,  I'll  inquire  what 
they  are,  when  I've  carried  out  my  own. 
As  for  leaving  Paul  Mallane  alone, 
that's  just  what  I  don't  Yii\ATV!^\A  ^^^^ 
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*^  But  what  aro  you  going  up  to  that 
blistering  hole  of  a  factory-yillage  for  ? 
Paul  does  not  stay  there  three  days  at 
a  time,  if  he  can  help  it." 

*'  Well,  the  first  thing  I'm  going  for 
is  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  I  want  to 
see  the  native  surroundings  of  my  gen- 
tleman. I  want  to  see  that  farm-house. 
Oh,  Dick,  you  ought  to  have  heard  the 
tone  with  which  la  mere  said,  '  It  has 
'  been  in  our  family  a  hundred  years.' 
Then,  I  want  to  see — and  intend  to  see 
— the  shop-girL  What  I  mean  to  do,  is, 
to  punish  her ;  to  punish  her  is  my  ob  • 
ject,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

As  she  mentioned  the  shop-girl, 
Bella's  voice  suddenly  grew  quick  and 
sharp.    Dick  looked  up.    Her  thin  lips 


were  white,  and  her  little  eyes  were 
fixed  and  beady  as  a  snake's. 

No  man  is  bad  enough  to  enjoy  such 
a  manifestation  in  his  sister. 

"  Come,  Bell,"  he  said,  "  don't  look 
like  that.  The  shop-girl  isn't  worth 
your  spite.  I'm  up  to  such  things  my- 
self ;  but  you  are  a  woman,  and  should 
be  in  better  business." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Bella,  angrily. 
**  Being  a  woman  don't  make  it  any 
pleasanter  to  be  snubbed,  nor  any  easier 
to  bear  it.  Think  of  a  Prescott  ever 
having  been  put  one  side  for  a  thing 
like  that!  There's  no  use  in  talking, 
Dick;  I  shall  make  the  visit.  I  shiJl 
see  the  shop-girl,  and  I  shall  punish  her* 
I  shall  catch  a  fish,  but  not  in  the  river.'* 
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"NOW   I   LAY   ME   DOWN   TO    SLEEP." 

Golden  head,  so  lowly  bending. 
Little  feet,  so  white  and  bare, 

Dewy  eyes,   half-shut,  half-opened. 
Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

Well  she  knows,   when  she  is  saying, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 

'Tis  to  God  that  she  is  praying — 
Praying  Him  her  soul  to  keep. 

Half  asleep,   and  murmuring  faintly, 
"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake," 

— Tiny  fingers  clasped  so  saintly — 
"I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

Oh,  the  rapture  sweet,  unbroken. 
Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer! 

Children's  myriad  voices  floating 
Up  to  heaven,  record  it  there. 

If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine. 

It  should  be  that  child's  petition 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 

While  the  muffled  bells  were  ringing, 
"Earth  to  earth,   and  dust  to  dust," 

My  free  soul,  on  faith  depending — 
Faith,  and  love,  and  perfect  trust — 

Would  approach  Him,  humbly  praying- 
(AU  the  little  ones  around) — 
"  Jesus,  Saviour,  take  Thy  servant  I 
Give  to  her  Thy  children's  crown." 
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AN  ARCTIC   AURORA, 

AND     OTHER     MATTERS     IN     SIBERIA.* 


>NG  the  few  pleosnrea  which  re- 
lie  traveller  for  the  hardships  and 
rs  of  life  in  the  far  North,  there 
»nc  which  are  brighter  or  longer 
ibered  than  the  magnificent  aoro- 
plays  which  occasionally  illumine 
irkness  of  the  long  polar  night, 
jht  up,  with  a  celestial  glory,  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven.  No  other 
I  phenomenon  is  so  grand,  so 
ious,  so  terrible  in  its  unearthly 
or,  as  this.  The  veil  which  con- 
rom  mortal  eyes  the  glory  of  the 
throne,  seems  drawn  aside,  and 
ed  beholder  is  lifted  out  of  the 
there  of  his  daily  life  into  the 
iate  presence  of  God. 
the  26th  of  February,  while  wc 
ill  yet  living  together  at  Ana- 
there  occurred  one  of  the  grand- 
plays  of  the  arctic  aurora  which 
;en  observed  there  for  more  than 
ears,  and  which  exhibited  such 
1  and  extraordinary  brilliancy 
ren  the  natives  were  astonished. 
a  cold,  dark,  but  clear  winter's 
and  the  sky,  in  the  earlier  part 
evening,  showed  no  signs  of  the 
Icent  illumination  which  was  al- 
>eing  prepared.  A  few  streamers 
d  now  and  then  in  the  north,  and 
radiance,  Mke  that  of  the  rising 
shone  above  the  dark  belt  of 
ery  which  bordered  the  river; 
s  was  a  common  occurrence,  and 
ted  no  notice  or  remark.  Late 
evening,  just  as  we  were  prepar- 
go  to  bed,  Dodd  happened  to  go 
doors  for  a  moment  to  look  after 
^ ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached 
ter  door  of  the  entry,  than  he 
ishing  back,  his  face  ablaze  with 
lent,  shouting,  "  Kennan !  Rob- 
come  out — quick  1 "  With  a 
impression  that  the  village  must 

*uinani?«  MoffoHns  for  Sept  ISGS,  and  Jan. 
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be  on  fire,  I  sprang  up,  and,  without 
stopping  to  put  on  any  fiirs,  ran  hastily 
out,  followed  closely  by  Robinson,  Har- 
der, and  Smith.  As  we  emerged  into 
the  open  air,  there  burst  suddenly  upon 
our  startled  eyes  the  grandest  exhibi- 
tion of  vivid,  dazzling  light  and  color, 
of  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  The 
whole  universe  seemed  to  be  on  fire. 
A  broad  arch  of  brilliant  prismatic 
colors  spanned  the  heavens  from  east  to 
west,  like  a  gigantic  rainbow,  with  a 
long  fringe  of  crimson  and  yellow 
streamers  stretching  up  from  its  convex 
edge  to  the  very  zenith.  At  short  in- 
tervals of  one  or  two  seconds,  wide 
luminous  bands,  parallel  with  the  arch, 
rose  suddenly  out  of  the  northern  hori- 
zon, and  swept  with  a  swift,  steady 
majesty  across  the  whole  heavens,  like 
long  breakers  of  phosphorescent  light 
rolling  in  from  some  limitless  ocean  of 
space. 

Every  portion  of  the  vast  arch  was 
momantarily  wavering,  trembling,  and 
changing  color ;  and  the  brilliant  stream- 
ers which  fringed  its  edge  swept  back 
and  forth  in  great  curves,  like  the  fiery 
sword  of  tlie  angel  at  the  gate  of  Eden. 
In  a  moment  the  vast  auroral  rainbow, 
with  all  its  waving  streamers,  began  to 
move  slowly  up  toward  the  zenith,  and 
a  second  arch,  of  equal  brilliancy, 
formed  directly  under  it,  shooting  up 
another  long  serried  row  of  slender, 
colored  lances  toward  the  North  Star, 
like  a  battalion  of  the  celestial  host 
presenting  arms  to  its  commanding  an- 
gel. Every  instant  the  display  increased 
in  unearthly  grandeur.  The  luminous 
bands  revolved  swiftly,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  great  wheel  of  light,  across  the 
heavens;  the  streamers  hurried  back 
and  forth  with  swift,  tremulous  motion, 
from  the  ends  of  the  arches  to  the  cen- 
tre^ and  now  and  then  a  great  wave  of 
crimson  would  surge  up  from  the  north 
and  fairly  deluge  llic  '^AjloV^  ^>sl^  'm>^ 
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color,  tinging  the  wbitc,  snowy  earth 
far  and  wide  with  its  rosy  reflection. 
But  as  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  "  And 
the  heavens  shall  be  turned  to  blood," 
formed  themselves  upon  my  lips,  the 
crimson  suddenly  vanished,  and  a  Ught- 
ning-flash  of  vivid  orange  startled  us 
with  its  wide,  all-pervading  glare,  which 
extended  even  to  the  southern  horizon, 
as  if  the  whole  volume  of  the  atmosphere 
had  suddenly  taken  fire.  I  even  held 
my  breath  a  moment,  as  I  listened  for 
the  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  must  follow  this  sud- 
den burst  of  vivid  light ;  but  in  heaven 
or  earth  there  was  not  a  sound  to  break 
the  calm  silence  of  night,  save  the  has- 
tily-muttered prayers  of  the  frightened 
native  at  my  side,  as  he  crossed  himself 
and  kneeled  down  before  the  visible 
majesty  of  God.  I  could  not  imagine 
any  possible  addition  which  even  al- 
mighty power  could  make  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  aurora  as  it  now  appeared. 
The  rapid  alternations  of  crimson,  blue, 
green,  and  yellow  in  the  sky  were  re- 
flected so  vividly  from  the  white  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  that  the  whole  world 
seemed  now  steeped  in  blood,  and  then 
quivering  in  an  atmosphere  of  pale, 
ghastly  green,  through  which  shone  the 
unspeakable  glories  of  the  mighty  crim- 
son and  yellow  arches.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet.  As  we  watched,  with  up- 
turned faces,  the  swift  ebb  and  flow  of 
these  great  celestial  tides  of  colored 
light,  the  last  seal  of  the  glorious  reve- 
lation was  suddenly  broken,  and  both 
arches  were  simultaneously  shivered 
into  a  thousand  parallel  perpendicular 
bars,  every  one  of  which  displayed  in 
regular  order,  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
seven  primary  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. From  horizon  to  horizon  there 
now  stretched  two  vast  curving  bridges 
of  colored  bars,  across  which  we  almost 
f.xpccted  to  see,  passing  and  repassing, 
the  bright  inhabitants  of  another  world. 
Amid  cries  of  astonishment  and  excla- 
mations of  ^*  God  have  mercy ! "  from 
the  startled  natives,  these  innumerable 
bars  began  to  move,  with  a  swift,  danc- 
ing motion,  back  and  forth  along  the 
whole  extent  of  both  arches,  passing 


each  other  from  side  to  side  wUh  such 
bewildering  rapidity  that  the  eye  was 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  follow  them. 
The  whole  concave  of  heaven  seemed 
transformed  into  one  great  revolving 
kaleidoscope  of  shattered  rainbows. 
Never  had  I  even  dreamed  of  such  an 
aurora  as  this ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  its  magnificence  at  that 
moment  overawed  and  frightened  mc. 
The  whole  sky,  firom  zenith  to  horizon, 
was  "  one  molten,  mantling  sea  of  color 
and  fire ;  crimson  and  purple  and  scar- 
let and  green,  and  colors  for  which  there 
arc  no  words  in  language  and  no  ideas 
in  the  mind ;  things  which  can  only  be 
conceived  while  they  are  visible."  The 
<* signs  and  portents"  in  the  heavens 
were  grand  enough  to  herald  the  de- 
struction of  a  world ;  fiashes  of  rich 
quivering  color,  covering  half  the  sky 
for  an  instant,  and  then  vanishing 
like  summer  lightning ;  brilliant  green 
streamers  shooting  swiftly  but  silently 
up  across  the  zenith ;  thousands  of  va- 
riegated bars  sweeping  past  each  other 
in  two  magnificent  arches,  and  great 
luminous  waves,  rolling  in  from  the 
inter-planetary  spaces,  and  breaking  in 
long  lines  of  radiant  glory  upon  the 
shallow  atmosphere  of  a  darkened 
world. 

With  the  separation  of  the  two  arch- 
es into  component  bars  it  reached  its  ut- 
most magnificence,  and  from  that  time 
its  supernatural  beauty  slowly  but  stead- 
ily faded.  The  first  arch  broke  up,  and 
soon  after  it  the  second ;  the  flashes  of 
color  appeared  less  and  less  frequently ; 
the  luminous  bands  ceased  to  revoke 
across  the  zenith  ;  and,  in  an  hour,  noth- 
ing remained  in  the  dark,  starry  hea?- 
ens,  to  remind  us  of  the  aurora,  except 
a  few  faint  Magellan  clouds  of  lumi- 
nous vapor. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  in- 
ability to  describe,  as  they  should  be 
described,  the  splendid  phenomena  of 
a  great  polar  aurora ;  but  such  magnifi- 
cent effects  cannot  be  expressed  in  a 
mathematical  formula,  nor  can  an  inez- 
perienced  artist  reproduce,  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  the  brilliant  coloring  of  a 
Turner  landscape.    I  have  given  onlj 
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faint  bints,  which  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  most  fill  up.  Bat  be  assured 
that  no  description  however  faithful,  no 
flight  of  the  imagination  however  ex- 
alted, can  begin  to  do  justice  to  a  spec- 
tacle of  such  unearthly  grandeur.  Un- 
til man  drops  his  vesture  of  flesh  and 
stands  in  the  presence  of  Deity,  he  will 
see  no  more  striking  manifestation  of 
the  "  glory  Of  the  Lord  which  is  terri- 
ble," than  that  presented  by  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  the  arctic  aurora.     .    .    . 

The  month  of  February  wore  slowly 
away,  and  March  found  us  still  living  ' 
in  Anadyrsk,  without  any  news  from 
the  Major,  or  from  the  missing  men,  Arr 
nold  and  Macrae.  Fifty-seven  days  had 
now  elapsed  since  they  left  their  camp 
on  the  lower  Anadyr,  and  we  began  to 
fear  that  they  would  never  again  be 
seen.  Whether  they  had  starved  or  fro- 
zen to  death  on  some  great  desolate 
plain  south  of  Behring's  Straits,  or  been 
murdered  by  the  Chookchees,  we  could 
not  conjecture,  but  their  long  absence 
was  a  proof  that  they  had  met  with 
some  misfortune. 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
route  over  which  we  had  passed  from 
Sbestakora  to  Anadyrsk,  on  account  of 
its  barrenness,  and  the  impossibility  of 
transporting  heavy  telegraph-poles  over 
its  great  snowy  steppes  from  the  few 
wooded  rivers  by  which  it  was  trav- 
ersed.   I  accordingly  started  from  Ana- 
iyrsk  with  five  dog-sledges,  on  March 
tth,  to  try  and  find  a  better  route  be- 
ween  the  Anadyr  and  the  head- waters 
>f  the  Penzhina  river.    Three  days  after 
>ur  departure  we  met,  on  the  road  to 
'enzhina,  a  special  messenger  fh)m  €^ 
zhega,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Ma- 
;or,  dated  Okhotsk,  January  19th.    En- 
losed  were  letters  from  Colonel  Bulk- 
ly^  announcing  the  landing  of  the  Ana- 
yr-river  party,  under  Lieutenant  Mac- 
ic,  and  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
bieir  camp.    The  Major  wrote  as  fol- 
)ws:  "In  case — what  God  forbid! — 
[acrae  and  party  have  not  arrived  at 
nadyrsk,  you  will  Immediately,  upon 
le  receipt  of  this  letter,  do  your  ut- 
tost  to  deliver  them  firom  their  too 
<Dg  winter-quarters  at  the  mouth  of 


the  Anadyr,  where  they  were  landed  in 
September.     I  was  told  that  Macrae 
would  be  landed  only  in  ctue  of  perfect 
certainty  to  reach  Anadyrsk  in  boats ; 
and  I  confess  I  don^t  like  such  surprises 
as  Colonel  Bulkley  has  made  me  now. 
For  the  present,  our  duty  consists  in  do- 
ing our  utmost  to  extricate  them  from 
where  they  are,  and  you  must  get  every 
dog-slcdge   you  can,  stuff  them  with 
dog-food  and  provisions,  and  go  at  once 
in  search  of  Macrae^s  camp.*'     These 
directions  I  had  already  anticipated  and 
carried  out,  and  Macrao^s  party,  or  at 
least  all  I  could  find  of  it,  was  now 
living  in  Anadyrsk.    When  the  Mi^or 
wrote  this  letter,  however,  he  did  not 
suppose  that  Dodd  and  I  would  hear 
of  the  landing  of  the  party  through 
the  wandering  Chookchees,  or  that  we 
would  think  of  going  in  search  of  them 
without  orders.    He  knew  that  he  had 
told  us  particularly  not  to  attempt  to 
explore  the  Anadyr  river  until  another 
season,  and  did  not  expect  that  we 
would  go  beyond  the  last  settlement. 
I  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Dodd  upon  the 
icy  runner  of  my  overturned  sledge — 
freezing  two  fingers  in  the  operation — 
and  sent  the  courier  on  to  Anadyrsk 
with  the  letters.    The  mail  also  includ- 
ed letters  to  me  from  Captain  Scammon, 
commander  of  the  Company's  fiect,  and 
one  from  my  naturalistic  friend,  Dall^ 
who  had  returned  with  the  vessels  to 
San  Francisco,  and  had  written  mc  while 
stopping  a  few  days  at  Petropavlovski, 
He  begged  me,  by  all  the  sacred  inter- 
ests of  science,  not  to  let  a  single  bug, 
or  living  thing  of  any  kind,  escape  my 
vigilant  eye ;  but,  as  I  read  his  letter 
that  night  by  the  camp-fire,  I  thought, 
with   a   smile,    that    snowy    Siberian 
steppes,  and  temperatures  of  80**  and 
40°  below  zero,  were  not  very  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  dispersion  of  bugs, 
nor  to  efforts  for  their  capture  and  pre- 
servation. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  explorations 
which  Lieutenant  Robinson  and  I  made 
in  search  of  a  more  practicable  route 
for  our  line  between  the  Penzhina  river 
and  Anadyrsk.     'We  lo\m.(^  \Xi<^\»  ^^ 
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river-syBtem  of  the  Anadyr  was  divided 
from  that  of  the  Penzhina  only  by  a 
low  mountain-ridge,  which  could  be 
easily  passed,  and  that,  by  following 
up  certidn  tributaries  of  the  latter, 
crossing  the  water-shed,  and  descend- 
ing one  of  the  branches  of  the  Anadyr, 
we  should  have  almost  unbroken  water- 
conmdunication  between  the  Okhotsk 
Sea  and  Behring^s  Straits.  Along  these 
rivers  timber  was  generally  abundant ; 
and  where  there  was  none,  poles  could 
be  distributed  easily  in  rafts.  The 
route  thus  indicated  was  every  thing 
which  could  be  desired;  and,  much 
gratified  by  the  results  of  our  labors, 
we  returned,  on  March  18th,  to  Ana- 
dyrsk. 

■  We  were  overjoyed  to  learn,  from  the 
first  man  who  met  us  after  we  entered 
the  settlement,  that  Macrae  and  Arnold 
had  arrived,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  shaking  them  by  the  hand,  con- 
gratulating them  upon  their  safe  arri- 
val, and  overwhelming  them  with  ques- 
tions as  to  their  travels  and  adventures, 
and  the  reasons  of  their  long  absence. 

For  sixty-four  days  they  had  been 
living  with  the  wandering  Chookchees, 
and  making  their  way  slowly  and  by 
a  circuitous  route  toward  Anadyrsk. 
They  had  generally  been  well-treated, 
but  the  band  with  whom  they  travelled 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  set- 
tlement, and  had  been  carrying  them  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a-day, 
all  over  the  great  desolate  steppes  which 
lie  south  of  the  Anadyr  river.  They  had 
experienced  great  hardships ;  had  lived 
upon  reindeers*  entrails  and  tallow  for 
weeks  at  a  time ;  had  been  alive  almost 
constantly  with  vermin ;  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  two  long  months 
in  smoky  Chookchee  pologs,  and  had 
despaired,  sometimes,  of  ever  reaching 
a  Russian  settlement  or  seeing  again  a 
civilized  human  being;  but  hope  and 
courage  had  sustained  them  through  it 
all,  and  they  had  finally  arrived  at 
Anadyrsk  safe  and  well.  The  sum- 
total  of  their  baggage,  when  they  drove 
into  the  settlement,  was  a  quart-bottle 
of  whiskey  wrapped  up  in  an  American 
£ag  /  .  Ab  toon  as  we  were  all  together, 


we  raised  the  fiag  on  a  pole  over  oui 
little  log-house,  made  a  whiskey  punch 
out  of  the  liquor  which  had  traversed 
half  northeastern  Siberia,  and  drank  it 
in  honor  of  the  men  who  had  lived 
sixty-four  days  with  the  wandering 
Chookchees,  and  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  through  the  wildest,  least-known 
region  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Having  now  accomplished  all  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  explora- 
tion, we  began  making  preparations  for 
a  return  to  Geezhega.  The  Major  had 
directed  me  to  meet  him  there  with 
Macrae,  Arnold,  Robinson,  and  Dodd, 
as  soon  as  the  1st  of  April,  and  the 
month  of  March  was  now  rapidly  draw* 
ing  to  a  close. 

On  the  20th  we  packed  up  our  stores, 
and,  bidding  good-by  to  the  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  people  of  Ana- 
dyrsk, we  set  out  with  a  long  train  of 
sledges  for  the  coast  of  the  Okhotsk 

Our  journey  was  monotonous  and 
eventful,  and,  on  the  2d  of  April,  late 
at  night,  we  left  behind  us  the  white, 
desolate  steppe  of  the  Parew,  and  drew 
near  the  little  flat-topped  yourt  on  the 
Malmofka,  which  was  only  twenty-five 
versts  from  Geezhega.  Here  we  met 
fresh  men,  dogs,  and  sledges,  ^ent  out 
to  meet  us  by  the  Major;  and,  aban- 
doning our  loaded  sledges  and  tired 
dogs,  we  took  seats  upon  the  light 
"narts"  of  the  Geezhega  Cossacks,  and 
dashed  away  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant 
aurora  toward  the  settlement. 

About  one  o'clock  we  heard  the  dis- 
tant barking  of  dogs,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  rushed  furiously  into  the  silent 
village,  and  stopped  before  the  houae 
of  the  Russian  merchant,  VorrebeoffJ 
where  we  had  lived  the  previous  Fall, 
and  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
Major.  I  sprang  from  my  sledge,  and, 
groping  my  way  through  the  entry  into 
a  warm,  dark  room,  I  shouted,  "  Fa- 
tavaitial"  to  arouse  the  sleeping  in- 
mates. Suddenly  some  one  rose  up 
firom  the  fioor  at  my  feet,  and,  grasping 
me  by  the  arm,  exclaimed,  in  a  strange- 
ly familiar  voice,  *^  Kennan,  is  that 
yout^'  Startled  and  bewildered  with 
half-incredulous   recognition,  I    coqM 
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only  reply,  *'  Bush,  is  that  you  ? "  and, 
when  a  sleepy  boy  came  in  with  a  light, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  a  man  dressed 
in  heavy  frosty  furs  embracing  another 
who  was  clad  only  in  a  linen  shirt  and 
drawers. 

There  was  a  joyful  time  in  that  log- 
house  when  the  Major,  Bush,  Macrae, 
Arnold,  Robinson,  Dodd,  and  I  gath- 
ered around  a  steaming  ''  samovar,"  or 
tea-urn,  which  stood  on  a  pine  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  discussed 
the  adventures,  haps,  and  mishaps  of 
our  first  arctic  winter.  Some  of  us 
bad  come  from  the  extremity  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  some  from  the  frontier  of  Chi- 
na, and  some  from  Behring^s  Straits, 
and  we  all  met  that  night  in  Gcczhega, 
and  congratulated  ourselves  and  each 
other  upon  the  successful  exploration 
of  the  whole  route  of  the  proposed 
Russo-American  Telegraph,  from  Ana- 
dyr Bay  to  the  Amoor  river.  The  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  party  there  as- 
sembled had,  in  seven  months,  travelled 
iu  the  aggregate  almost  ten  thousand 
miles. 

The  resolts  of  our  winter's  work  were 
briefly  as  follows :  Bush  and  Mahow, 
after  leaving  the  Major  and  me  at  Pe- 
tropavlovski,  had  gone  on  to  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Nikolaevsk,  at  the 
miouth  of  the  Amoor  river,  and  had 
entered  promptly  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 
rhey  had  travelled  with  the  wandering 
Tongoos  through  the  densely-timbered 
region  between  Nikolaevsk  and  Alan, 
ridden  on  the  backs  of  reindeer  over 
the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Stanavoi 
range  south  of  Okhotsk,  and  had  final- 


ly met  the  Major  at  the  latter  place  on 
the  22d  of  February.    The  Major  had 
explored  the  whole  north  coast  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  alone,  and  had  made  a 
visit  to  the  Russian  city  of  Yakootsk, 
six  hundred  versts  west  of  Okhotsk,  in 
quest  of  laborers  and  horses.    He  had 
ascertained  the  possibility  of  hiring  a 
thousand  Yakoot  laborers  in  the  settle- 
ments along  the  Lena  river,  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  dollars  a-year  for  each  man, 
and  of  purchasing  there  as  many  Sibe- 
rian horses  as  we  should  require  at  very 
reasonable  prices.     lie  had  located  a 
route  for  the  line  from  Gcezhega  to 
Okhotsk,  and  had  superintended  gen- 
erally the  whole  work  of  exploration. 
Macrae  and  Arnold  had  explored  nearly 
all  the  region  lying  south  of  the  Ana- 
dyr and  along  the  lower  Myan,  and  had 
gained  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  little-known  tribe  of  wan- 
dering Chookchecs.    Dodd,  Robinson, 
and  I  had  explored  two  routes  from 
Geezhega  to  Anadyrsk,  and  had  found 
a  chain  of  wooded  rivers  connecting 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  Behring's  Straits.    The  natives  we 
had  everywhere  found  to  be  peaceable 
and  well-disposed,  and  many  of  them 
along  the  route  of  the  line  were  already 
engaged  in  cutting  poles.    The  coun- 
try, although  by  no  means  favorable  to 
the  construction  of  a  telegraph,  pre- 
sented no  obstacles  which  energy  and 
perseverance  could  not  overcome ;  and, 
as  we  reviewed  our  winter's  work,  wo 
felt  satisfied  that  the  enterprise  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  if  not  altogether  an 
easy  one,  held  out,  at  least,  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  success. 
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MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE  AND   HER   MOTHER 


A  BBAiTTiFUL  volume,  recently  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  has  especial  interest  for 
American  readers.  The  grandchildren 
of  General  Lafayette  have  allowed  to  be 
printed  two  brief  family  memoirs,  both 
highly  interesting  not  only  from  the  in- 
dividual lives  they  record,  but  also  from 
their  dose  connection  with  events  of 
high  historical  importance,  and  from  the 
glimpses  they  offer  of  a  state  of  society 
now  passed  away  for  ever.  The  first  of 
'  these  brief  but  most  interesting  sketches, 
is  the  life  of  Madame  la  duchesse  d^Ayen, 
the  mother  of  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
written  by  the  latter  lady.  Every 
American  knows  already  that  while 
General  Lafayette  was  suffering  all  the 
hardships  of  a  prisoner  of  state  at  the 
fortress  of  Olmtltz,  in  Austria,  his 
noble  wife,  with  her  two  daughters, 
travelled  through  Europe  to  implore  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  the  permission  to 
become  a  prisoner  with  him.  It  was 
while  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  OlmUtz, 
that  Madame  de  Lafayette  beguiled  some 
tedious  hours  by  writing  the  life  of  her 
mother,  now  published.  No  pens  or 
ink  or  paper  were  allowed  to  the  pris- 
oners, excepting  when  brought  in  at 
long  intervals,  by  the  officer  on  duty,  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  brief  business 
notes,  or,  more  rarely  still,  a  short  family 
letter.  All  that  was  written  at  such 
moments  was  put  on  paper  under  the 
official  eye,  and  forwarded,  open,  through 
many  official  hands,  to  its  destination. 
But  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  very  skil- 
ful with  her  pencil,  as  may  bo  proved  by 
the  painting  she  made  of  tlie  jailer  at 
Olmtltz,  a  picture  now  hanging  on  the 
walls  at  Lagrange ;  and  among  her  treas- 
ures there  was  a  bit  of  Indian  ink.  A 
toothpick  was  also  found.  As  for  paper, 
among  the  books  allowed  to  the  im- 
prisoned family  was  a  large  volume  of 
Buffbn^s  Natural  History,  with  engrav- 
iagB  of  an\  mals  and  birds.    It  was  on  the 


margin  of  these  engravings,  with  the 
toothpick  dipped  in  the  Indian  ink,  that 
Madame  de  Lafayette  scratched  down 
this  beautiful  life  of  her  mother.  This 
rude  bat  touching  MS.  is  still  preserved 
by  the  family,  in  its  original  condition. 
And  through  those  faded  brown  char- 
acters, on  that  yellow  paper,  bearing  a 
look  of  antiquity  beyond  the  actual  date, 
there  are  gleams  of  a  halo  of  saintly 
beauty  lingering  about  the  names  of 
both  mother  and  daughter.  The  second 
sketch,  the  life  of  Madame  de  I^afayette 
herself,  has  been  also  given  to  us  by  the 
hand  of  her  own  daughter,  Madame  de 
Lasteyrie,  a  lady  borne  in  affectionate  and 
respectful  remembrance  by  many  Ame- 
rican families.  The  touching  simplicity, 
the  faultless  veracity,  the  conscientioos 
fidelity  of  these  memoirs  of  two  womea 
so  truly  noble,  render  them  indeed  rarely 
precious. 

To  prepare  for  the  American  reader 
translations  of  some  of  the  many  in- 
teresting passages  of  these  memoirs  baa 
been  a  labor  of  love.  And  we  under- 
take the  task  with  additional  pleasure  as 
it  assumes,  in  a  certain  sense,  something 
of  the  form  of  an  act  of  justice.  The 
English-speaking  world  in  general  often 
carelessly  hold  the  most  cruelly  unjust 
opinions  6f  domestic  life  in  France.  If 
you  believe  a  large  doss  of  Englishmen^ 
moral  worth  has  no  existence  whatever 
in  Francv.  AVe  Americans,  it  is  true, 
are  not  so  prejudiced ;  from  early  alliance 
with  the  nation  we  are  kindly  disposed 
towards  them.  Still,  we  have  not  yet 
done  them  full  justice  in  this  respect; 
English  prejudices,  filtering  through  their 
literature,  still  partially  color  our  opin- 
ions. We  are  not  aware  how  many 
good  qualities,  even  of  the  more  solid 
kind,  are  often  found  beneath  that  grace- 
ful manner,  so  charming  to  all.  No 
doubt  that  with  the  French  silks,  and 
laces,  and  wines,  and  path  defoUt  ffroM^ 
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inter  onr  ports,  there  is  also  unhap- 

00  much  of  frivolity,  and  of  vice, 
ng  the  Atlantic  from  the  same  qaar- 
[3at  it  is  more  of  a  rule  with  France, 
bi'itb  other  nations,  that,  owing  to 
ternal  graces  thrown  aroand  them, 
follies  and  vices  are  more  widely 

1  abroad,  the  world  over,  than 
of  other  nations.  It  is  in  this  light 
he  majority  of  oar  peoprle  see  the 
h.  They  are  as  yet  little  aware 
nany  noble  elements  there  are  in 
h  character.  They  are  generally 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  their 
amilies — we  nse  the  phrase  as  in- 
g  those  in  which  the  moral  tone 
st  pure,  whether  of  high  or  low 
>— home-life  is  in  every  way  ad- 
le.  They  are  a  very  warm-hearted 
3 ;  they  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
illy  cheerful,  pleasant,  and  grace- 
manner  ;  and  when  to  this  you  add 
Qfluences  of  a  high-toned,  sound, 
enlthful  Christian  morality,  such 
united  in  many  households  where 

ners  rarely  cross  the  threshold, 

you  find  the  reality  of  a  most 

Iful   family  life.      Tliere    are    no 

•  homes  on  earth  than  the  very 
class  of  homes  in  France.  It  is 
peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
fer  the  American  reader  two  brief 
les  of  French  homes,  from  the 
Qtic  memoirs  before  us.  In  the 
be  principal  figure  is  that  of  Mme. 
ohesse  d^Ayen,  the  mother  of  Mme. 
ifayette,  belonging,  of  course,  en- 
to  the  last  century. 

ne  Louise  Henriette  d^Aguesseau 

om  in  1787,  and  left  a  motherless 

a  few  days  after  her  birth.    Her 

•  was  the  son  of  the  Chancellor 
letseau,  revered  for  his  wisdom  and 
8.  A  foster-mother,  a  peasant 
n,  was  provided  for  the  child.  At 
;e  of  three  the  little  girl  was  sent 
onvent  at  St.  Denis,  the  good  nurse 
ipanying  her  little  charge,  while 
nrere  placed  under  the  direction  of 
oellent  nun,  a  lady  of  rare  merit, 
adowed  with  an  especial  talent  for 
dncation  of  children.  She  was 
ally  happy  in  their  moral  training. 
9  convent  the  little  girl  remained 


for  eleven  years,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  day.  The  germs  of  a  fine  char- 
acter appear  to  have  been  early  develop- 
ed, although  the  atmosphere  was  not 
entirely  favorable.  AVe  translate  a  pas- 
sage :  ^^  From  her  earliest  years  natural 
good  sense  and  honesty  of  heart  proved 
an  excellent  foundation  for  her  instruc- 
tion. All  the  impressions  she  received 
wete  serious,  and  real.  A  volume  con- 
tniuing  the  lives  of  the  monks  of  the 
desert  having  fallen  into  her  hands  when 
she  was  only  five  years  old,  instead  of 
being  amused  with  all  their  visions,  she 
was  terrified  by  them,  and  very  fearfbl 
of  becoming  too  great  a  saint,  lest  she 
should  sufiTer  in  the  same  way — ^a  cow- 
ardice which  troubled  her  childish  con- 
science, however.  Iler  grandfather,  the 
Chancellor  d^Aguesseau,  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  to  her  little  letters,  which 
have  been  printed  in  his  life.  Even  at 
that  day  it  was  her  first  object  to  seek 
God,  and  His  righteousness.  Nothing 
of  the  littleness  of  convent  life  (aueune 
petiteae  ds  convent)  appears  to  have 
tainted  her  piety.  Even  when  very 
young,  she  had  the  faculty  of  close  appli- 
cation, ^nd  became  very  fond  of  the 
game  of  chess ;  but  perceiving  that  when 
she  played  on  Saturday,  her  thoughts 
were  disturbed  in  church  the  next  day 
by  the  game,  she  gave  up  her  favorite 
amusement  on  Saturday.^' 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  taken 
from  the  convent  and  removed  to  her 
father's  house,  under  the  care  of  an 
affectionute  stepmother,  to  whom  she 
became  ^trongly  attached.  A  most 
worthy  woman,  Mdlle.  Aufroy,  who 
became  a  devoted  and  faithful  friend  in 
later  years,  was  chosen  as  her  personal 
attendant.  And  the  good  nurse  was 
still  with  her.  It  is  a  pleasant  picture, 
this  family  group,  all  wearing  the  cos- 
tumes and  tinged  with  the  mental  color- 
ing of  the  past  century ;  the  kind  father, 
the  afiTectionate  stepmother,  the  aged 
grandfather,  venerable  from  his  virtues, 
and,  included  in  the  same  framework, 
the  waiting  gentlewoman  and  the  peas- 
ant nurse,  both  faithful  and  loving,  while 
moving  among  them  the  young  girl 
appears  passing  to  and  fro,  in  the  stately 
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Parbian  hutel  of  that  period.  She 
remained  at  home  during  four  years, 
completing  her  education  in  different 
ways.  The  tone  of  the  house  was  grave, 
at  a  distance  from  common  amusements ; 
still  the  frank  gajety  of  her  lively  nature 
led  her  to  take  pleasure  in  whatever  had 
the  charm  of  novelty.  During  those 
years  her  maternal  grandfather,  M. 
Dupre,  died,  leaving  her  a  vast  fortune, 
and  among  other  property  the  chuteau 
of  Lagronge-Bleneau,  which  became  at  a 
later  day  the  home  of  the  Lafayette 
family.  The  thought  of  all  this  wealth 
terrified  the  young  lady,  and  she  earnest- 
ly entreated  that  tlje  amount  might  be 
diminished  *by  as  many  legacies  as  pos- 
sible. **  This  feeling,"  continues  the 
memoir,  "  was  entirely  sincere,  as  were 
all  the  feelings  of  my  mother.  And  it 
was  not  confined  to  her  youth ;  through- 
out hor  life  she  always  looked  upon 
riches  as  an  actual  burden.  With  child- 
like simplioity,  she  never  could  be  con- 
vinced that  wealth  entered,  in  the  least, 
into  the  nature  of  a  true  happiness." 
Of  this  wealth  she  always  considered 
herself  as  only  the  steward. 

During  those  four  years  the  young 
lady  appears  to  have  passed  a  very 
happy,  thongli  not  a  gay  or  brilliant 
girlhood.  »Sho  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  by  all  of  whom  she  was  fondly 
loved.  And  never  was  tliere  a  more 
true  and  loving  heart  than  that  which 
beat  in  her  own  bosom.  The  strongest 
traits  of  hor  character  through  life,  were 
perfect  uprightness  united  to  the  most 
generous  and  devoted  affection.  At' 
the  a^o  of  eighteen  she  married.  This 
was  later  than  usual,  in  great  French 
families  of  that  day.  Possibly  she  may 
have  been  awaiting  until  her  young  hus- 
band should  assume  something  of  a 
manly  air,  for  he  was  a  mere  lad,  more 
than  two  years  younger  than  herself. 
Jean  Paul  Francois  de  Noailles,  Duo 
d'Aycn,  was  not  sixteen  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage.  He  had,  however,  many 
fine  qualities,  and  the  young  couple 
became  strongly  attached  to  each  other ; 
they  were  alike  in  generosity  of  nature, 
and  in  a  frank  uprightness  of  opinion 
and  conduct.    After  tlio  marriage  tliey 


removed  to  the  Ilotel  de  Noailles,  in  the 
rue  St.  Honors,  near  the  TuUerics. 
Here  all  the  married  children  —  and 
the  married  grandchildren  of  the  aged 
Marechal  do  Noailles,  an  important  hlB- 
torical  character  of  those  times — were 
gathered  about  him,  according  to  a 
pleasant  and  patriarchal  French  custom, 
forming  a  numerous  family-colony  in 
the  vast  hotel.  None  but  an  amiable 
people  could  have  adopted  such  a  cus- 
tom. The  young  wife,  owing  to  the 
very  retired  life  of  her  mother-in-law, 
went  little  into  the  gay  world.  She  was, 
however,  taken  to  Versailles  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court,  when  she  doubtless  took 
her  seat  among  the  duchesses,  on  the 
much-coveted  tabouret^  or  seat  without 
a  back,  allotted  to  ladies  of  that  rank, 
none  others  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour was  all  powerful  in  Franoe  at 
that  tim?,  making  and  unmaking  min- 
istries, declaring  war  and  proclaiming 
peace,  according  to  her  caprice.  Those 
two  women,  so  widely  different  in  their 
lives  and  natures,  probably  never  ex- 
changed a  word ;  and  yet  the  King's  mis- 
tress was  at  that  moment  deep  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Seven  Years'  War — ^the 
forerunner  of  the  Revolutions  in  America 
and  in  France,  in  both  of  which  the  fiito 
of  Mmc.  d'Ayen  became  so  closely  invol- 
ved. 

At  the  end  of  two   years  the  first 
child,  a  sou,  was  born.     We  quote  a 
passage  from  tho  memoir.      "God  had 
made  her  to  be  a  mother.    la  that  opin- 
ion all  who  have  ever  known  her  roust 
agree.    Tho  forco  of  her  first  maternal 
feeling — or  ratlier  passion — was  greater 
than  one  can  imagine.    She  lost  Uiis  son 
at  the  end  of  a  year.     He  died  after 
only  twenty-four  hours  of  illness.    The 
grief  of  my  mother  equalled  her  tender- 
ness.    Supported  only  by  Faith,  and 
dwelling  on  tho  eternal  happiness  of  her 
child,  she  was  at  times  so  absorbed  by 
these  thoughts  that,  as  she  told  me,  ihe 
surprised  herself  thinking  of  her  jittle 
child  as  of  one  of  the  greatest  salnta  In 
Heaven."    A  year  later  a  little  g^rl  wae 
bom,  tlie  first  of  five  daughters,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  fill  honorably  their  high 
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position  as  thoroaghlj  Christian 
1.  The  eldest,  Lonise,  married 
insin,  the  Vioomte  de  Noailles. 
I  a  year  was  born  Adrienne,  who 
3  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  the  writer 
memoir.  These  two  of  that  ad- 
e  band  of  sisters,  so  near  in  age, 

to  liave  loved  each  otlier  through 
th  the  tenderness  and  close  sjm- 
of  twins.  We  gather,  from  little 
s  in  the  narrative,  that  the  elder, 
ie  Noaille«,  was  a  peculiarly  lovely 
,  endowed  with  an  ej^pecial  charm 
diligence,  grace  of  manner,  and 
h  of  feeling.  Four  years  passed, 
other  daughter  was  bom,  a  gentle, 

nature,  with  great  purity  of  dis- 
>D,  who  died  early,  though  twice 
d.  Then  again,  after  an  interval 
le  years,  appeared  two  little  girls, 
ike  their  elder  sisters,  were  almost 
cradle  tog^ether,  and  in  twin-like 
tion  through  life — Paulino,  who 
e  Mme.  de  Montagu,  and  Rosalie, 
larried  M.  da  Graiumont. 
ke  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs, 
1  of  munnming  at  a  fruitfulness 

left  not  a  moment's  repose  to  her 
,  my  mother  blessed  God  for  this 
se  of  her  family,  looking  upon  it 
^special  blessing  from  Heaven,  as 
38  of  drawing  closer  the  precious 

of  conjugal  union,  and  received 
aew  child  with  new  thanksgiv- 

seventh  child  was  a  son,  ardent- 
iied  by  the  father,  and  bom  at 
loment  when  the  mother  was 
with  small-pox.  Madame  d'Ayen 
sry  ill;  her  life  was  in  great  dan- 
mt  at  length  the  anxieties  of  her 
ad  were  relieved.  She  was  de- 
oonyalescent,  and  the  little  band 
mg^hters  were  allowed  to  see  her 
he  garden  as  she  sat  at  the  closed 
w  of  the  sick-room.  Great  was 
rief  of  those  little  hearts  at  be- 
ig  the  beloved  face  so  fearfnlly 
ured.  The  anguish  caused  by  that 
1  sight  was  never  forgotten,  we 
>ld,  even  amid  greater  sorrows 

followed  in  later  years.  There 
ainly  no  object  on  earth  so  pre- 
to  a  loving,  childish  heart  as  the 


face  of  a  beloved  mother;  and,  to 
many,  the  feeling  lasts  through  a  long 
life. 

The  little  boy,  bom  under  circum 
stances  so  alarming,  lived  but  a  few 
months ;  and,  from  a  feeling  which  we 
must  consider  as  akin  to  superstition, 
the  mother,  strange  to  say,  scarcely  de 
sired  its  life  prolonged,  so  fearAil  was 
she  of  the  temptations  to  which  her  son 
might  be  exposed  in  later  years.  Other 
mothers,  we  believe,  have  partaken  of 
this  feeling ;  but  is  there  not  a  lack  of 
faith  here?  It  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
trae  that  sons,  yielding  early  to  the 
many  temptations  which  assail  them, 
too  often  swerve  from  the  right  path  in 
which  the  daughters  of  the.  same  house- 
hold walk  safely  through  life ;  and,  as 
they  swerve  from  rectitude,  they  wound, 
they  lacerate,  they  torture  the  heart  of 
the  mother  who  bore  them,  mourning, 
as  she  does,  over  their  min  here  and 
hereafter.  But  the  Christian  mother 
should  assuredly  not  allow  herself  to 
become  overpowered  by  fears  like  these. 
If  the  Roman  matron  could  be  proud 
of  her  sons,  how  much  more  may  the 
faithful  Christian  mother  be  humbly 
hopeful  for  hers  I  There  is,  for  her,  an 
hourly  appeal  to  the  arm  of  Omnipo- 
tent Love. 

**  One  day,"  writes  Madame  de  La- 
fayette, "on  a  Holy  Thursday,  as  she 
retumed  from  praying  in  church,  she 
said  to  Mdlle.  Aufroy :  *  I  have  just 
killed  my  son,  and  I  have  some  fears  for 
my  daughters  also.  If  one  of  my  chil- 
dren were  to  be  ill  now,  I  should  be 
frightened.  I  have  just  offered  them 
all  to  God,  that  He  may  restore  them 
to  me  in  eternity.  I  hope  He  will  leave 
me  my  daughters;  but  I  believe  Ho 
will  take  my  son,  and  that  I  shall  not 
keep  him.' " 

Soon  after,  the  little  boy  died.  The 
lady  had  now  five  daughters,  the  eldest 
ten,  the  youngest  three  years  old.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  glimpse  that  we  have 
in  this  brief  sketch,  of  the  education 
of  those  little  girls,  belonging  to  a  pe- 
riod and  a  state  of  society  so  far  apart 
from  our  own.  They  were  not  sent  to 
a  convent     They  were   educated  «^ 
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home;  and  theirs  was  a  home  in  the 
tme  sense  of  that  sacred  word.  The 
old  none  who  had  watched  oyer  the 
cradle  of  Mme.  d'Ayen  was  still  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  household  ;^  and 
Mdlle.  Aufroy,  the  deroted  attendant 
and  friend,  was  close  at  hand. 

"  We  were  all  suckled  at  home,  and 
under  the  eye  of  my  mother.  The 
same  nurse  who  had  brought  her  up, 
gaye  to  us  also  those  physical  and  moral 
cares  wh|ph  are  needed  in  childhood. 
Although  this  worthy  woman  receiyed 
only  a  yery  coarse  education  in  her 
youth,  yet  she  had  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  the  care  of  little  children; 
and  the  years  she  passed  in  the  conyent 
near  Mme.  d'Hericourt  had  deyeloped 
this  natural  disposition.  I  haye  neyer 
known  any  one  endowed  so  ftilly  with 
the  faculty  of  attracting  the  confidence 
of  the  little  childish  hearts  confided  to 
her,  and,  better  still,  of  interesting 
them  in  all  she  taught  them,  and  in 
giying  them  a  relish  for  the  lessons 
they  receiyed.  She  was  neyer  obliged 
to  tell  fairy  tales  or  ghost-stories,  or 
other  absurdities  of  that  sort,  to  amuse 
us.  A  story  from  the  Old  Testament,  a 
childish  adventure  of  some  little  girl 
at  the  conyent,  a  good  action,  true  and 
simple,  were  related  by  her  with  so 
much  natural  grace,  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  children,  and  accompanied 
with  a  few  simple  reflections  so  touch- 
ing, and  so  entirely  within  their  compre- 
hension, that  she  always  delighted  us, 
whil^  at  the  same  time  she  was  follow- 
ing my  mother's  directions.  It  was  my 
mother's  wish  not  only  that  we  should 
be  taught  only  what  was  true,  but  also 
that  simple  and  straightforward  means 
alone  should  be  chosen  in  our  instruc- 
tion, far  aloof  from  the  little  decep- 
tions and  juggleries  often  adopted  with 
children.  We  passed  several  hours  of 
every  day  with  my  mother,  who  re- 
ceived a  faithful  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  day  had  been  spent.  We 
repeated  to  her  what  we  had  learned ; 
we  retold  her  the  little  tales  that  had  . 
been  told  to  us.  It  was  h^r  great  aim 
to  bring  the  truth  within  our  compre- 
iienaion,  and  to  prepare  our  childish 


minds  to  receive  it.     She  sought  to 
instil  a  certain  unity  and  harmony  into 
every  portion  'of  our  education.    Gen- 
eral principles,  morals,  the  history  of 
facts,  the  examples  of  others,  and  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them — all  this 
was  held  together  and  interwoven,  as 
we  find  it,  if  I  dare  use  the  expression, 
in  the  education  of  Providence.    From 
earliest    childhood    we    were    taught 
never  to  act  from  caprice,  but  rather  to 
enjoy  the  consciousness  that  in  our  lit- 
tle duties,  and  even  in  our  playa,  we 
were  ever  under  the  eye  of  the  heaven- 
ly Father.    Oh,  if  I  could  but  still  lead 
my  children  to  her !    By  this  means 
only  could  they  justly  appreciate  that 
eloquence  so  truly  maternal,  by  which 
she  engraved  on  our  hearts  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  and  taught  us  also  to 
know  our  faults,  and  the  means  of  cor- 
recting them.    There  was  nothing  ab- 
solute and  dogmatic  in  her  manner  of 
instructing,  or  guiding,  or  correcting; 
she  was  never  satisfied  until  she  had 
convinced  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
whom  she  was  speaking.    Naturally  in- 
dolent and  impatient  by  temperament^ 
and  perhaps  too  little  accustomed  to 
repress  this  natural  vivacity,  she  still 
never  failed  to  listen  to  the  little  rea- 
sonings of  her  children  with  the  most 
unwearied  patience.    We  studied  the 
catechisms  of  Fleury,  then  the  Gospel. 
Our  reading  was  an  abridgment  of  the 
Old  Testament,  geography  with  maps, 
the  "  Ancient  History  "  of  Rollin,  and, 
in  conversation,  we  learned  a  few  fables 
of  mythology.    My  mother  read  to  us, 
and  made  us  read  to  her,  selections 
from  the  great  works  of  the  poets — the 
best  pieces  of  Comeille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire.    We  were  taught  by  her  to 
dictate  letters,  even  before. we  knew 
how  to  write." 

"  When  we  were  about  ten,  my  moth- 
er gave  to  her  two  eldest  daughters  a 
governess,  Mdlle.  Marin,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  most 
tender  attachment,  after  twenty-scyen 
years  of  devoted  care.  With  her  we 
studied  grammar,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes ;  we  prepared  extracts  fh>m  hia- 
tory,  while  we  received,  under  her  ej% 
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I  from  different  masters  in  the 
accomplishments.  But  it  was 
ly  mother  who  was  the  soul  of 
Incation;  she  presided  oyer  all, 
dered  the  most  minute  details  of 
•angements.  She  would  allow  no 
le  to  read  the  choicest  selections 
;he  best  writers  with  us,  endeay- 
to  form  our  taste  by  the  analysb 
ir  beauties.  But  especially  she 
to  form  our  judgment.  Both 
ind  heart  were  in  her  equally  just 
pright,  thirsting  for  the  truth, 
bus  succeeded  in  warding  off 
errors  and  prejudices.  We  scarce- 
w,  for  instance,  the  meaning  of 
nities  of  life.  And  so  faithfully 
e  impress  on  us,  by  presept  and 
)le,  that  interest  must  neyer  for  a 
it  come  into  collision  with  integ- 
hat,  in  after  life,  many  years 
.  before  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  a 
ry  course  in  people  calling  them- 
honest.  The  spectacle  of  eyil 
I  pained  her,  sometimes  aroused 
dignation,  but  neyer  embittered 
She  delighted  in  all  that  was 
and  good ;  hers  was  the  ^  charity 
ejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
h  in  the  truth.'  In  spite  of  the 
dr  of  her  children,  each  always 
id  the  care  and  the  culture  most 
L  She  taught  us  also  the  great 
)  of  self-correction.  As  for  my- 
ahall  only  say  that  she  constant- 
aayored  to  bring  my  imagination, 
too  excitable,  under  the  control 
ith  and  simplicity.  While  gen- 
satisfied  with  me,  t^ero  were  mo- 
when  she  would  paint  my  faults 
with  such  truth  and  such  force, 
lie  sharpness  of  the  lesson  pene- 
to  the  yery  depths  of  my  souL" 
young  ladies — ^the  two  elders,  at 
-reached  the  age  of  twelye.  The 
I  moment  of  the  "  first  commun- 
was  at  hand,  and  the  preparation 
ost  thorough  and  deyoted.  Lou- 
ie eldest,  was  admitted  to  the 
Sacrament.  The  state  of  mind 
rienne,  the  younger,  was  not  auf- 
ly  satisfactory,  and  the  important 
yas  deferred  for  seyeral  years, 
aals  of  marriage  were  now  offered 


to  the  parents  in  behalf  of  the  little 
ladies  of  twelye.  M.  de  Noailles,  the 
son  of  the  Due  de  Monchy,  and  nephew 
of  the  Due  d^Ayen,  was  proposed  for 
the  eldest  daughter,  and  accepted  by 
the  parents — the  future  bride  knowing 
nothing  of  the  matter  until  a  year 
later,  a  few  months  before  the  marriage. 
She  already  loyed  her  cousin,  howeyer, 
and  gladly  became  his  wife  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  M.  de  Lafayette,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  was  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  for  Adrienne,  the  second  daugh- 
ter. The  young  suitor  was  strongly  fa- 
yored  by  M.  d'Ayen,  but,  at  first,  posi- 
tiyely  rejected  by  Mme.  d'Ayen.  His 
great  youth  and  his  very  large  fortune, 
without  parents  to  guide  him,  were 
considered  as  inyincible  objections  by 
the  anxious  mother.  A  graye  misun- 
derstanding now  took  place  between 
M.  and  Mme.  d'Ayen  on  this  subject. 
The  breach  lasted  for  a  whole  year. 
"  Mme.  d*Ayen  will  neyer  yield ;  she 
has  gone  too  far,"  said  her  friends. 
"  You  do  not  know  Mme.  d' Ayen,"  was 
the  husband's  answer.  "  She  will  neyer 
yield  where  she  belieyes  herself  right ; 
but  convince  her  that  she  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  she  will  instantly  yield 
with  the  docility  of  a  child."  Such 
proved  to  be  the  result.  On  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  young  gentleman, 
she  acknowledged  her  error,  and  not 
only  accepted  him  as  a  son,  but  became 
yery  strongly  attached  to  him  from  that 
moment.  Both  these  marriages  were 
yery  happy.  The  details  relating  to 
Mme.  de  Lafayette  we  defer  to  a  second 
paper,  devoted  especially  to  her  own 
life.  At  the  interval  of  a  few  years,  all 
the  five  daughters  of  Mme.  d'Ayen  were 
successively  married  to  husbands  with 
whom  they  lived  happily.  There  was 
one  exception,  however :  the  third 
daughter,  apparently  a  gentle,  loving 
creature,  was  not  appreciated  by  her 
first  husband.  He  died  early,  of  small- 
pox, and  she  married  more  happily  the 
second  time. 

The  education  thus  given  to  these 
five  daughters  by  Mme.  d'Aycn  proved 
entirely  successfuL  The  elements  of 
that  ^ucation,  pervading  all  \U  ^^ 
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tails,  were  truth,  love,  and  piety.  What 
higher  praise  can  be  given  to  any  moth- 
er, than  such  complete  success  in  the 
education  of  her  children  must  award 
to  her?  The  same  devoted  a£fection, 
the  same  motherly  love,  was  now  given 
by  Mme.  d'Ayen  to  a  wider  circle.  Not 
only  tlie  young  wives  and  mothers, 
amid  the  duties  and  cores  of  their  new 
positions,  but  sons-in-law  and  grand- 
children, now  shared  fully  in  her  ten- 
derness. The  husbands  of  her  daugh- 
ters appear  to  have  l)ecn  all  warmly 
attached  to  her.  In  her  salons  of  the 
H6tel  de  Noailles  she  held  a  sort  of 
motherly  court,  where  all  the  young  peo- 
ple gathered  about  her,  with  that  filial 
homage  so  graceAilly  offered  in  French 
families.  As  a  wife,  she  was  less  hap- 
py. The  Due  d'Ayen,  in  every-day 
life,  was  more  often  abroad  than  at 
home.  There  was  warm  regard,  confi- 
dence, and  perfect  esteem  between  the 
husband  and  wife;  but  the  glow  of 
personal  affection  appears  to  have  be- 
come somewhat  chilled  on  the  part  of 
M.  d'Ayen.  In  moments  of  difficulty 
he  was  always  at  hand,  attentive,  con- 
siderate, and  affectionate.  But  ho 
sought  his  pleasures  elsewhere  than  in 
his  home.  There  may  have  been  a 
want  of  conjugal  tact  on  the  lady's 
part.  At  any  rate,  while  Mme.  d'Ayen 
never  reproached  her  husband,  she  ac- 
cused herself  of  not  having  taken  suffi- 
cient pains  to  please  him  in  their  ear- 
lier married  life.  This  U  singular,  as 
her  nature  was  so  loving,  and  she  lived 
on  the  most  endearing  and  affectionate 
terms  with  a  large  circle  of  relatives, 
including  stepmother,  sisters-in-law, 
brothers-in-law,  aunt**,  and  cousins. 

"  The  duty  of  vigilance  over  her  ser- 
vants was  one  of  the  most  repugnant  to 
her  nature,"  says  her  daughter,  "but, 
from  principle,  she  labored  to  fulfil  it. 
She  was  constantly  trying  to  be  useful 
to  them,  by  good  books  or  kind  in- 
structions. Nothing  was  more  contra- 
ry to  her  disposition  th:m  untimely 
preaching ;  but  at  the  right  moment 
her  charity  was  all  ablaze  in  their  be- 
half. She  became  almost  a  mother  to 
them^  and  was  devoted  to  them  with  a 


zeal  and  a  perseverance  of  which  there 
are  few  examples.  Her  care  of  thenf  in 
sickness  was  like  that  she  gave  to  her 
own  children.  She  would  keep  their 
secrets  like  those  of  her  best  friend. 
They  all  revered  her,  although  there 
were  times  when  they  complained  of  a 
certain  impatience,  to  which  she  yield- 
ed perhaps  too  often.  Her  femme  de 
clianibre  mourned  her  as  a  mother ;  and 
her  old  vdUt  de  chambre  became  almost 
crazed  by  grief  at  her  death." 

"  As  regards  her  charity  for  the  poor, 
on  this  point  her  conscience  was  singo- 
larly  tender.  She  would  not  allow  hei>- 
self  a  single  fancy,  not  even  a  journey 
of  pleasure,  or  any  superfluity  what- 
ever, fearing  to  rob  the  poor  of  their 
patrimony.  Iler  very  numerous  alms 
brought  her  much  consolation,  but  also 
some  anxieties.  Her  intelligence  and 
sound  judgment  were  very  conspicuous 
in  her  charitable  works  on  her  estates. 
Children  and  the  infirm  were  more  es- 
pecially the  objects  of  her  pious  caret. 
She  observes,  in  her  will,  that  charity 
to  little  children  is  an  especial  form  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  which 
€k)d  bestows  on  our  own  children.'* 

Such,  during  many  yerjs,  was  the 
life  of  this  excellent  woman,  surround- 
ed by  a  large  f;\mily  all  tenderly  at- 
tached to  her,  all  revering  her  charac- 
ter and  returning  her  warm  affections. 
But  a  fatal  change  was  now  at  hand. 
We  make  little  allusion  to  politics.  It 
is  the  sketch  of  a  French  home  in  the 
last  ccnturv,  and  of  the  noble  woman 
who  was  its  soul,  to  which  we  would 
attract  the  reader^s  attention.  As  the 
political  agitation  a1>out  her  increased, 
Mme.  d'Ayen  had  many  misgivings. 
To  change  of  social  i>osition,  loss  of 
rank,  or  even  entire  reverse  of  fortune, 
she  gave  little  thought.  "  I  have  ttm 
her,"  writes  her  daughter,  '*  often  coii- 
gratulate  herself  on  the  supi)re8sion  of 
her  own  feudal  privileges.  But  she 
dreaded  the  development  of  evil  p«i- 
sions." 

Ah,  there  we  touch  the  weak  pdnt 
of  the  French  Revolution  !  This  hum* 
ble-minded  woman,  living  in  the  bright 
light  of  Christian  truth,  could  see  hi* 
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an  tlie  wisest  statesmen  of  ber 
,  Yfho  were  philosophers  only, 
(lers  in  that  Revolution  had  too 
oufidence  in  human  nature.  It 
;ir  error  to  believe  that  Liberty 
as  needed  for  the  full  develop- 
f  the  higher  qualities  of  that 
They  too  soon  learned,  to 
ost,  that  salutary  restraints,  as 
healthful  freedom,  are  needed 
I  earth.  There  was,  however,  a 
t  of  lull  in  the  threatening  storm, 
he  king  accepted  the  new  Con- 
D,  aU  became  hopeful.  At  that 
;  General  Lafayette  withdrew 
vate  life,  to  the  unspeakable  joy 
anxious  wife  aud  mother.  The 
amily  left  Paris  for  the  chateau 
raniac,  among  the  mountains  of 
ae.  Here  Mme.  d'Ayen  paid 
visit.  The  journey  to  and  fro, 
e  month  passed  in  that  old  chd- 
sre  among  the  happiest  days  of 
iT  years.  She  had  always  de- 
in  the  country;  this  was  the 
st  of  all  her  tastes ;  her  children 
tly  observed  that,  in  the  coon- 
3  was  always  more  gay,  more 
than  in  town.  November  is  not 
the  most  agreeable  season  in  the 
,  but  those  were  happy  weeks, 
delightfully  to  the  famOy  party. 
I  joy  to  Mme.  d*Ayen  to  see  her 
Etw,  General  Lafayette,  so  simply 
with  his  wife  and  children,  so 
so  affectionate  to  herself.  There 
feet  confidence  and  affection  and 
between  all  the  different  mem- 
that  household.  Mme.  d^Ayen 
church  in  the  little  village,  and 
Lghted  with  the  simple  piety  of 
tants.  She  enjoyed  the  society 
!.  de  Chavaniac,  the  aged  aunt, 
i  been  as  a  mother  to  €feneral 
te.  The  simple  life  in  that 
I  country-home  was  just  what 
id.  She  was  thoroughly  happy, 
sympathy  for  her  daughter,  and 
;  into  all  the  little  pleasures  of 
ndchildren.  Those  were  her 
ppy  hours  on  earth.  When 
and  daughter  separated,  at  the 
'Chavaniac,it  waa  never  to  meet 
1  earth. 
L.  VI. — 14 


One  convnlsion  now  followed  another 
in  the  political  world  with  fearfUl  ra- 
pidity, and  each  more  terrible  than  the 
last.  All  the  old  barriers  were  thrown 
down  one  after  the  other,  and  none  of 
sufficient  strength  to  control  the  savage 
torrent  of  that  terrible  Revolution  re- 
placed them.  In  no  civilized  country, 
since  Christ  came  on  earth,  have  the 
evil  passions  of  human  nature  assumed 
forms  so  flend-like,  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  as  those  which  swayeil  France 
during  those  fatal  years.  And  yet,  all 
this  was  the  foul  work  of  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  entire  nation — an  oligar- 
chy worse  than  the  most  heartless  of 
feudal  times.  The  Hotel  do  Noaillea 
was  near  the  Tuileries,  near  the  Assem- 
bli^e,  near  the  Jacobins — at  the  very 
focus  of  the  fierce  struggle.  M.  d'Ayen, 
and  his  son-in-law,  M.  de  Grammont, 
were  both  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  fatal 
10th  of  August;  both  escaped  the 
massacre,  though  M.  de  Grammont  waa 
looked  for  among  the  dead.  M.  de  La- 
fayette returned  to  the  scene  of  action, 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  crime; 
but  he  himself  was  put  to  the  ban,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  beyond  the 
frontier.  Many  members  of  the  family 
of  Noaillea  had  already  left  France — 
the  Yicomte  de  Noailles,  and  the  two 
younger  daughters  of  Mme.  d'Ayen, 
with  their  husbands.  As  yet,  no  dan- 
ger was  anticipated  for  ladies;  and 
Mme.  d'Ayen  herself,  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Yicomtessc  de  Noailles, 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
occupied  in  the  pious  duty  of  watching 
over  the  aged  grandparents  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  MarC'chal  de  Noailles  and  his 
wife— both  feeble  and  infirm,  and  the 
first  dangerously  ill.  The  Due  d'Ayen, 
who  had  gone  to  Switzerland,  retonied 
to  protect  them,  and  to  share  in  their 
attentions  to  his  aged  parents.  But  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  conceal  himself^ 
and,  rather  later,  to  pass  the  frontier. 
In  August,  1798,  the  old  Mar^chal  died. 
Hia  wife,  who  was  very  infirm,  still 
needed  the  constant  attentions  of  her 
daughters.  The  ladies— all  three— de- 
cided to  return  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Mme.  de  La&y- 
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ette  that  they  would  remain  in  the 
country. 

In  September  they  returned  again  to 
the  H6tel  de  Noailles. 

In  October,  Mmc.  d'Ayen  and  her 
daughter  were  placed  under  arrest  in 
their  own  house.  They  appear  to  have 
had,  at  first,  little  fear  for  themselyes. 
The  step  just  taken  did  not  seriously 
alann  them.  They  were  allowed  to  re- 
cdve  a  few  friends.  The  three  young 
children  of  Mme.  de  Noailles  were  with 
them ;  and  the  tutor  of  the  little  boys, 
M.  Qrellet,  an  excellent  man,  proyed  a 
most  fidthful  and  devoted  friend.  By 
his  assistance,  a  worthy  priest  visited 
the  h6tel,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
performed  Divine  service  there,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Holy  Communion.  Hu- 
man Reason  was  at  that  moment  pro- 
claimed the  Deity  of  France  I  To  be  a 
Christian,  was  a  crime  worthy  of  death. 
Mme.  d'Ayen,  from  her  earliest  married 
life,  had  been  a  fh^quent  communicant, 
and  constant  in  her  attendance  on  the 
public  services  of  her  Church.  "In 
my  early  youth,"  writes  her  daughter, 
"  I  saw  her  commune  every  month,  then 
every  fortnight,  later  every  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  in  the  week  also.  Her  en- 
joyment of  public  worship  was  fervent ; 
she  fed  on  the  Psalms  with  delight,  and 
observed,  on  those  days  when  the  ser- 
vices were  long,  that  she  felt  like  Da- 
vid :  *  One  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better 
than  a  thousand.'  There  was  no  little- 
ness in  her  religion,  no  minutiae  in  her 
piety.''  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  piety  of  this  excellent  lady  ap- 
pears so  free  from  many  of  the  super- 
stitions which  are  painfully  manifest  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Six  months  passed  in  this  way.  Four 
generations  of  the  family  were  living 
together  at  the  H6tcl  de  Noailles,  all 
prisoners :  the  aged  Mar6chale  de  Ko- 
ailles,  Mme.  d'Ayen,  Mme.  de  Koailles 
the  granddaughter,  and  the  three  little 
children  of  the  last  lady.  In  that  home- 
circle,  sanctified  by  sorrow,  there  was 
still  much  of  sweetness.  Mme.  d'Ayen 
jnd  her  daughter  divided  their  time 
between  the  care  of  the  infirm  Mar^ 


chale  and  the  children,  to  whom  Mme» 
d'Ayen  was  as  much  devoted  as  their 
own  mother.     Once  a  week  M.  Carri- 
chon,  the  brave  priest,  visited  them. 
Cruelty  and  persecution,  the  most  atro- 
cious and  bloodthirsty,  were  increasing 
on  all  sides.    Women  were  now  among 
the  victims.    One  day  the  ladies  allud- 
ed to  the  fate  which  might  await  them. 
"  If  you  are  taken  to  the  scaffold,  and 
God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  be  with 
you  I",  exclaimed  the  good  priest.    "Do 
you  promise  ? "    "  Yes.    And,  that  you 
may  know  me,  I  shall  be  disguised  in  a 
dark  blue  coat  and  a  red  waistcoaf 
Frequently,  after  this  conversation,  M. 
Carrichon  was  reminded  of  this  solemn 
promise.    The  winter  passed  over.    In 
the  Spring  they  were  officially  exam- 
ined on  their  actions  and  their  thoughU! 
The  answers,  while  strictly  true,  were 
prudent.      This    time    they    escaped. 
Shortly  after,  official  agents  came  to 
make  an  inventory  of  their  property. 
Ominous  step  I    Mme.  d'Ayen  had  itiQ 
preserved  some  of  her  diamonds.   Fe•^ 
ing  she  might  be  asked  if  she  had  con- 
cealed any  thing,  she  fastened  the  jew- 
els to  her  watch,  as  a  chain.     Tb^ 
wore  not  seized.    The  same  day  the 
diamonds  were  hastily  sold,  and  a  pa^ 
tial  payment  received,  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge all  the  debts  of  the  ladiesL    A 
few  liours  later  the  jeweller  was  be- 
headed, and  no  further  payment  was 
made.     They  were  now  left  entirely 
without  means ;   a  few  old  laces,  and 
other  trifles,  were  sold,  and  the  small 
sum  received  from  these  was  their  lart. 
M.  Orellet,  however,  shared  his  slender 
means  with  them.    Suddenly,  in  Apdl, 
the  week  after  Easter,  the  cruel  offidali 
appeared.    The  three  ladies — the  aged 
Mar6chale,  Mme.  d^Aycn,  and  her  dangh* 
ter— ^were  all   ordered  to  the  pobGe 
prison.   The  little  helpless  children  wen 
bereft  at  one  stroke  of  three  generatioas 
of  mothers,  and  driven  from  their  ptll0^ 
nal  home.    The  anguish  of  that  sept* 
ration  may  be  imagined.    Human  Itt* 
guage  has  no  words  to  describe  it.  Ike 
ladies  were  taken  to  the  Laxemb(Nll|i 
where  it  is  said  they  arrived  calm  tad 
composed.    Two  of  their  nearest  iih^ 
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^ere  already  there — the  aged 
al  de  Monchy  and  his  wife,  tb^ 

of  the  husband  of  Hme.  de 

s.    M.  Grellet  had  been  asked 

ladies  to  let  them  know  their 

le  fate — release,  or  death.    They 

there  was  no  apparent  ground 
e.  From  that  moment  they  pre- 
hemselvea  for  the  worst.  A  good 
i  prisoner  like  themselves,  assist- 
m  faithfully  in  their  religious 
The  infirmities  of  the  aged 
ale  required  constant  attention ; 

>  ladies  watched  over  her  ten- 

0  the  last  And  it  is  touching 
w  that,  at  this  dark  hour,  Mme. 
wrote  a  consoling  and  affection- 
6  to  Mdlle.  Aufroy,  her  faithM 
nt  through  life.  The  unhappy 
had  now  to  learn  that  her  sec- 
ughter,  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  had 
en  brought  to  Pans  a  prisoner. 
veeka  were  the  most  terrible,  the 
riminal,  of  all  the  years  of  hor- 

1  June,  672  were  legally  mur- 
kt  Paiis.  In  July,  835  more  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  On 
til  of  June,  the  aged  Due  de 
J  and  his  wife  were  taken  from 
le  prison  to  the  scaffold.  Three 
passed,  and  the  fatal  summons 

>  Hme.  d'Ayen,  her  aged  mother- 
and  her  daughter.  On  the  2l8t 
',  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  eyening, 
ere  carried  to  the  Conciergerie, 
hrough  the  forms  of  a  mock  trial 
I  tribunal  composed  of  the  worst 
the  country.  QaUey-slayes  were 
their  judges.    They  arrived  at 

ncieigerie  exhausted  by  fatigue 
lotion.  They  were  placed  in  a 
h  several  other  female  prisoners. 
«eded  food ;  none  could 'be  pro- 
at  that  late  hour.  One  of  the 
OS,  Mme.  Lavet,  had  known 
le  Lafayette,  and,  anxious  to  be 
rice,  she  endeavored  to  procure 
or  them.  The  jailers  asked  forty- 
incs  for  the  use  of  these  beds 
one  night  The  pockets  of  the 
were  empty;  they  had  been 
I  at  the  Luxembourg.  Fifty 
iras  all  they  had  to  offer.  The 
men  refused  the  use  of  the  beds. 


Mme.  Lavet  gave  up  her  own  bed  to 
the  aged  Mar^hale,  and  threw  together 
a  rug  or  two,  on  whichr  Mme.  d'Ayen 
stretched  herself,  urging  her  daughter 
to.  lie  down.  *^  Think,  my  child,  what 
to-morrow  will  be!"  **Ah,  mamma, 
why  should  I  rest,  when  eternity  is  so 
near?'*  The  daughter  asked  for  a 
prayer-book  and  a  light,  and  paaaed 
hours  in  devotion.  Her  countenance 
expressed  all  the  calm  and  peace  of  her 
soul.  Never  before  had  a  religious 
calm  so  perfect  been  seen  in  those 
gloomy  cells.  Occasionally  she  would 
offer  little  services  of  affM^tion  to  her 
mother  and  her  grandmother.  Mine. 
d'Ayen  was  not  entirely  without  hope 
of  release,  knowing  her  perfect  inno- 
cence of  the  crimes  laicl  to  her  charge. 
The  aged  Mar6chale,  whose  infirmities 
had  enfeebled  her  mind,  slept  much  of 
the  time.  Whenever  she  awoke,  ahe 
read  over  aloud  the  official  act  of  accu- 
sation, which  was  incomprehensible  to 
her.  She  looked  forward  with  certain- 
ty to  being  acquitted.  **  No ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  I  should  die  for  a  con- 
spiracy of  whose  existence  I  know  noth* 
ing.  I  shall  defend  my  cause  before 
the  judges ;  they  cannot  condenm  me !  ^ 
Mme.  d'Ayen  asked  a  favor  of  her  fel- 
low-prisoners :  her  watch  was  now  her 
only  property ;  would  they  see  that  it 
was  given  to  her  grandchildren  t  The 
young  mother  also  wished  to  send  a 
lock  of  hair,  an  empty  portfolio,  and  a 
portrait,  to  her  children;  would  any 
one  take  charge  of  these  last  gifts? 
Alas  I  though  full  of  sympathy,  those 
women  were  compelled  to  decline; 
their  own  lives  would  inevitably  be  for- 
feited by  this  act  of  charity.  Mme.  de 
Koaiiles  then  left  messages  of  affection 
to  M.  Grellet  and  her  children,  telling 
them  she  was  dying  with  entire  resig- 
nation, and  in  perfect  peace. 

In  the  morning,  kind  friends,  prison- 
ers like  themselves,  brought  them 
chocolate  to  strengthen  them.  The 
clock  struck  nine.  The  horrible  offi- 
cials came  to  carry  them  to  the  tribu- 
nal, or,  in  other  words,  to  certain  death. 
The  two  elder  ladies  appear  still  to 
have  believed  in  the  ip«»\\«3iiV.i  ^1 
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lease.  Kot  so  the  younger;  she  saw 
their  position  clearly.  With  the  sweet 
and  graceM  manner  natural  to  her,  she 
thanked  Mme.  La  vet  for  her  kindness, 
and  said  to  her,  with  a  smile,  **You 
have  a  happy  face;  you  will  not  per- 
ish.'' One  is  thankful  to  know  the  pre- 
"diction  proved  true. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  July  22d,  1794, 
that  they  were  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal. At  the  same  hour  M.  Grellet, 
aware  of  their  fate,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  good  priest,  M.  Carrichon. 
The  little  boys  were  with  him,  smiling 
and  cheerftil,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of 
their  mothers.  M.  Qrellct  took  the 
priest  apart.  "  All  is  over,  my  friend  t 
The  ladies  are  before  the  tribunal.  I 
come  to  ask  you  to  keep  your  word. 
I  shall  carry  the  boys  to  their  little  sis- 
ter, at  Vincennes ;  in  the  wood  I  shall 
prepare  the  unhappy  children  for  their 
loss."  The  brave  priest  kept  his  word. 
At  fflx  o'clock  the  same  evening  he 
stood,  disguised  according  to  the 
agreement,  at  the  gate  of  the  Concicr- 
gerie,  when  it  opened  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  victims.  We  repeat  his 
account,  written  for  the  family : 

A  large  cart,  the  regular  tumbrel 
of  the  prison,  rolled  slowly  out  from 
under  the  heavy  gateway;  in  it  were 
seated  eight  ladies,  all  but  one  unknown 
to  him.  Their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind their  backs.  All  were  calm  and 
edifying  in  manner  and  expression.  On 
the  last  bench  sat  the  aged  Marechale 
do  Noaillee,  feeble  and  tottering  on  the 
rude  seat.  A  second  cart  was  drawn 
up  in  the  court ;  it  was  empty.  Pres- 
ently Mme.  d'Ayen  and  her  daughter 
were  brought  out,  and  took  the  Aront 
seat.  Mme.  d^Ayen  wore'  a  striped 
dress,  blue  and  white.  Mme.  de  No- 
allies  was  dressed  in  white,  which  she 
had  worn  as  mourning  since  the  execu- 
tion of  her  husband's  parents,  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Monchy.  Her  appear- 
ance was  very  youthful^  Both  had 
their  hands  bound  at  their  backs.  Six 
men  climbed  into  the  tumbrel  after  the 
ladies,  the  two  first,  with  respectfhl 
attention,  leaving  them  as  much  space 
MM  poMMihle    in    that    wretched    cart. 


Mme.  de  Koailles,  forgetful  of  herself^ 
gave  all  her  attention  to  her  mother, 
bending  over  her,  soothing  her,  cheer- 
ing her.  "  Look  at  the  young  one :  see 
how  she  talks  to  the  other — how  she 
watches  her ! "  exclaimed  the  bystand 
ers.  She  soon  looked  about  for  the 
priest,  who  had  promised  to  be  near 
them  on  the  fatal  journey,  to  pray  for 
them,  and  give  them  the  absolution 
they  desired.  He  drew  near  the  cart, 
but  was  not  observed  among  the  throng. 
The  distance  between  the  Conciergerle 
and  the  scaffold,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  was  painfbUy 
long.  Several  times,  as  the  fatal  pro- 
cession moved  onward  amid  the  hoarse 
cries  of  the  mob,  the  priest  endeavored 
to  approach  nearer,  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, but  for  a  long  time  without 
success.  He  became  discouraged,  bat 
still  persevered,  as  he  observed  the  anx- 
ious, inquiring  look  of  Mme.  de  No- 
ailles  passing  over  the  crowd.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  darkened ;  a  heavy  thun- 
der-shower was  rolling  over  the  city 
towards  them.  The  wind  rose ;  shaip 
lightning  was  followed  by  heavy  peals 
of  thunder ;  rain  began  to  fall  in  to^ 
rents.  The  street  was  deserted  by  the 
mob.  The  funeral  procession  alone 
kept  its  place,  but  moving  irregularly, 
and  leas  closely  watched  by  the  guards. 
The  ladies  still  looked  about  for  their 
friend.  At  length  they  saw  him.  Mme. 
de  Noailles  whispered  to  her  mother, 
and  both  appeared  cheered.  M.  Carri- 
chon was  now  able  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  carts.  The  ladies  were  drendied 
with  rain.  The  wind  was  very  high, 
and  gave  those  in  the  first  cart  much 
trouble,  especially  the  aged  Marechale. 
Her  hat  was  blown  back,  her  gray  hair 
appeared.  She  tottered  on  her  seat^ 
unable  to  help  herself.  She  was  recog- 
nized by  a  handful  of  the  rabble,  who 
stood  watching  for  the  passage  of  the 
prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  They 
insulted  the  aged  lady  with  harsh  criei 
and  loud  abuse :  *^  There  she  is,  that 
Mardchale  who  used  to  dash  about  in 
such  style  in  her  grand  coach  !  There 
she  is,  just  like  the  others  in  the  cait ! " 
The  outcry  continued,  the  storm  in* 
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creased.  The  tumbrel  was  moying 
more  slowly.  Just  as  tbey  reached  the 
square  of  St.  Antoine,  the  priest  made 
a  signal  to  Mme.  de  Noaillcs.  She 
spoke  to  her  mother.  Both  beads  were 
bowed  in  deyotion,  with  an  expression 
of  humble  penitence,  of  piety,  of  hope. 
The  priest  raised  one  hand,  and  pro- 
nounced distinctly,  and  with  intensity 
of  feeling,  the  solemn  words  of  absolu- 
tion. Only  a  moment  later,  the  storm 
roUed  oyer,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and 
the  streets  filled  again  with  a  crowd, 
who  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the 
aged  Mar^chale.  The  others  passed 
unmolested. 

At  length  the  scaffold  was  in  sight. 
The  tombrelfl  stopped.  The  guards 
drew  around  them.  Beyond  the  mili- 
tary was  a  dense  ring  of  spectators,  the 
dregi  of  the  populace,  inhumanly  laugh- 
ing and  joking  and  roaring  as  they 
watched  the  spectacle.  The  expression 
of  the  fiuK^  of  Mme.  de  Noailles,  at  that 
moment,  is  said  to  haye  been  angelic. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  those  bru- 
tal men.  "  Ah,  how  happy  that  young 
woman  looks  1  How  she  prays  I  How 
she  looks  up  to  the  sky  I  But  what  is 
the  use  o'f  all  that  f  Ah,  the  miscre- 
ants 1  Ah,  the  aristocrats  I "  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  from  the  carts.  Three 
were  placed  near  the  steps  leading  to 
Lhe  scaffold.  An  old  man,  with  white 
locks  and  a  good  face,  was  leaning 
igainst  the  ladder.  Near  him  stood  a 
ady  whose  manner  and  countenance 
rere  yery  edifying.  Next  to  these  was 
he  yeneraMs  Mme.  de  l/oailles,  dressed 
Q  black,  in  nKmming  for  her  husband ; 
he  was  seated  on  a  block  of  stone  her 


large  eyes  gazing  fixedly  before  her. 
Beyond  these  were  two  lines  of  prison- 
ers, drawn  up  one  behind  the  other; 
tbey  were,  in  all,  forty-six.  At  a  little 
distance  was  Mme.  d^Ayen,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion,  simple,  noble,  resign- 
ed, without  fear ;  the  same  reverent  ex- 
pression on  her  countenance  as  was 
usual  with  her  when  she  drew  near  the 
Lord's  table.  "I  still  often  see  her,** 
writes  the  good  priest,  **in  that  atti- 
tude. God  grant  I  may  profit  by  the 
memory." 

At  that  moment  Mme.  de  Noailles 
was  not  in  sight. 

The  aged  grandmother  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  scafibld.  Six  ladies  fol- 
lowed, all  with  composure  and  deyo- 
tion. 

Mme.  d'Aycn  was  the  tenth.  As  she 
stood  on  the  scaffold,  the  executioner 
tore  off  her  hat.  It  was  fastened  by  a 
long  pin,  which  he  had  not  withdrawn. 
The  rough  movement  of  the  man  tore 
away  some  hair.  A  momentary  expres- 
sion of  pain  passed  over  her  face,  in- 
stantly followed  by  religious  calm. 
The  noble  head  was  meekly  bowed  on 
the  block — ^the  fatal  steel  fell — ^life  was 
over. 

Her  admira1)le  daughter  followed. 
Again  the  hat  was  rudely  torn  off; 
again  there  was  the  same  quick  move- 
ment of  pain,  followed  by  perfect  calm. 
Looking  so  innocent,  so  youthful,  and 
all  in  white,  she  appeared  like  a  lamb 
brought  to  the  sacrifice,  or  like  a  saint- 
ly martyr  of  past  ages.  In  another  in- 
stant her  head  was  bowed,  and  her 
blood  also  stained  that  iniquitous  scaf- 
fold. 
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THE  CONSTITimONAL  CRISIS  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  is  generally  felt  that  the  history  of 
the  British  Constitution  has  arrived  at 
a  crisis  interesting  to  political  observers : 
and  the  interest  appears  in  effect  to  lie 
m  this,  that  the  British  nation,  with 
"▼hatever  of  political  capacity  and  apti- 
tade  it  may  possess,  is  now,  or  will 
Tery  soon  be,  brought  fairly  face  to  face 
with  the  elective  principle  of  government, 
and  compelled  to  found  upon  that  prin- 
ciple the  institutions  of  the  future. 

Though  the  term  British  Constitution 
is  80  familiar,  and  though  it  was  to  the 
British  government  that  the  term  Con- 
stitutional was  first  applied,  England  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  Constitution. 
She  has  no  instrument  like  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  those  re- 
cently framed  by  most  of  the  European 
nations,  setting  forth  her  polity  and  de- 
fining t|io  powers  and  functions  of  its 
members.  She  has  a  series  of  political 
documents  of  great  importance  and  re- 
nown, embodying  the  limitations  impos- 
ed by  the  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
on  Uie  power  of  the  kings — the  Great 
Charter,  the  Petition  of  Bight,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Bight, 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary.  The  Great 
Charter  has  been  called  a  Constitution. 
(t  is  a  document  of  the  highest  import- 
ance not  only  in  English  but  in  univer- 
«al  history,  being  the  first  compact 
between  King  and  People,  the  first 
formal  submission  of  royal  authority  to 
the  supremacy  of  law.  But  it  does  not 
set  forth  a  polity ;  it  only  restricts  the 
royal  power. 

The  absence  of  a  written  constitution 
bas,  in  fact,  been  the  condition  of  English 
development.  Had  the  Great  Charter 
been  a  constitution  it  would,  while  curb- 
ing John's  tyranny,  have  loft  the  king 
prerogatives,  legislative  and  judicial  as 
well  as  executive,  which  would  now  bo 
deemed  almost  despotic ;  and  these  pre- 


rogatives, being  secured  by  a  written 
compact,  could  have  been  reduced  only 
by  a  revolutionary  struggle,  from  which 
the  nation  would  have  shrunk,  and*ui 
which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  the  king, 
having  the  written  law  upon  his  side, 
would  probably  have  been  victoriooB. 
As  it  is,  England  has  had  room  to  grow, 
and  tlie  leaders  of  progress,  while  thej 
were  really  retrenching  prerogative  and 
extending  liberty,  have  always  been  able 
to  think  and  say  that  the  Constitntion 
was  in  their  favor.  The  constitutional 
past  to  which  Pym  and  Hampden  appeal- 
ed was  partly  mythical ;  and  being  ao, 
it  served  its  purpose  better  than  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  wholly  real 
They  could  find  in  it  support  for  any 
thing  which  they  needed;  they  could 
find  support  for  the  doctrine  that  the 
command  of  the  national  army  did  not 
belong  to  the  king,  though  the  Barons 
who  extorted  the  Great  Charter  would 
have  pronounced  without  hesitation 
that  tlje  command  of  the  national 
army  did  belong  to  the  king,  and 
would  certainly  have  secured  it  to  him 
if  they  had  framed  a  constitution. 

The  British  constitution  is  in  fact  the 
distribution  of  power  between  the  king, 
the  nobility,  and  the-  commons.  And 
this  dbtributioft,  though  formally  un- 
changed and  treated  by  writers  on  con- 
stitutional law  as  something  pecnliai^y 
fixed  and  stable,  has  in  reality  been 
always  changing;  so  that  tlie  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  gradual  transfer  of  power  from 
the  king  to  Parliament  and  from  the 
Ix)rds  to  the  Commons ;  in  other  words, 
as  a  gradual  transition,  masked  by  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic  forms,  from 
hereditary  to  elective  government. 

Even  after  the  Great  Charter,  the  king 
retained  the  exclusive  initiative  in  legis- 
lation, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  main* 
tain  that  he  did  not  possess  any  legida- 
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ower  of  a  more  direct  kind.  He 
3d  the  entire  executive  power,  and 
sed  it  either  in  his  own  person,  or 
;h  ministers  freely  chosen  by  him- 
ne  also  retained  the  entire  jadioial 
,  deciding  all  cases  either  person- 
s  in  the  language  of  our  law,  which 
1  of  trials  as  held  "  before  the  king 
f  at  Westminster,''  he  is  still  sup- 
bo  do ;  or  through  judges  appointed 
iself  and  removable  at  his  pleasure ; 
kt  for  the  people,  if  not  for  the 
3,  he  could  make  the  law  pretty 
what  he  pleased.  In  taxation  his 
was  limited  to  the  enforcement 
three  ordinary  aids,  all  extraordi- 
lids  requiring  the  asseut  of  the 
Council :  but  he  bad  still  his  own 
08  and  his  lucrative  prerogatives 
lal  suzerain,  with  some  less  regu- 
rces  of  revenue  or  profit,  such  as 
ance  and  the  Jews:  and  these 
mfiicient,  with  prudence  and  ab- 
n  from  foreign  wars,  to  render 
ic&Uy  independent.  He  had  the 
md  of  the  feudal  militia,  and  the 
of  calling  it  out  at  his  pleasure, 
3  prescribed  term.  The  real  limi- 
of  his  authority  was  not  so  much 
w  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
i.  When,  by  the  destruction  of 
idal  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the 
that  pressure  was  removed,  the 
I,  without  any  tangible  act  of  usur- 
,  started  at  once  into  almost 
ic  power,  which  it  retained  till 
tnbined  growth  of  Puritanism  and 
ddle  class  again  turned  the  politi- 
Je. 

real  question  between  the  nation 
le  Stuarts  was  whether  the  king 
>  Parliament  should  rule.  That 
>n  was  settled,  after  a  series  of  con- 
is,  by  the  Kevolution  of  1688. 
n  the  Third,  in  a*;senting  to  the 
ation  of  Bight,  resigned  the  dis- 
g  power,  for  which  the  Stuartn 
nsperately  contended,  thereby  ad- 
g  that  the  monarchy  was  entirelj 
t  to  the  law  made  by  Parliament, 
ime  reign  was  marked  by  the  last 
:ant  exercise  of  the  legislative  veto 
,  with  the  alleged  dispensing  power, 
16  only  renmant  of  legislative  an- 


thority  left  in  the  king.  Wiiliam  the 
Third  administered  in  his  own  person 
the  executive  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  acting  in  that  department  witili* 
out  the  advice  and  sometimes  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  ministers ;  an  as- 
sumption of  authority  favored  in  his 
case  by  his  personal  position  as  the  head  y  J 
not  only  of  England  a^^of  a  great  Euro-  ^^ 
pean  confederation,  formed  to  resist  Che  ^'^ 
aggrandizement  of  France.  But  since 
William's  time,  this,  with  all  other  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  has  passed  entirely 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  king's  constitution* 
al  advisers,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is,  of 
ministers  imposed  on  biili  by  the  Parlia- 
ment without  reference  to  his  personal 
wishes,  and  responsible  to  the  Parliament 
for  all  they  do.  By  the  final  change  of 
the  tenure  of  the  judges  from  one  during 
the  king's  pleasure  to  one  during  life  jmd 
good  behavior,  with  the  power  of  re- 
moval virtually  vested  in  Parliament,  the 
Crown  has  in  like  manner  been  stripped 
of  the  last  remnant  of  judicial  authority; 
and  that  authority  has  been  completely 
transferred  to  the  Parliament.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  George  III.  to  re- 
vive monarchical  government  in  his  own 
person ;  and  the  attempt  was  favored 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  by 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  oligarchy, 
and  during  the  latter  part  by  the  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  the  French  Kev- 
olution. But  this  was  rather  a  clandes- 
tine intrigue  than  an  open  resumption  • 
of  power;  and  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  a  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  called  the  king's 
friends,  and  acting  in  corrupt  subservien- 
cy to  the  Crown.  The  king's  attempt  to 
uphold  Bute  as  Prime  Minister  by  his 
personal  authority  signally  broke  down ; 
and  though  he  made  Pitt  minister  in 
face  of  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  have 
kept  him  minister  if  the  majority  had 
remained  adverse.  His  personal  infiuenoe 
availed  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  bringing 
forward  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  had 
Pitt  persisted,  and  had  the  bill  possed 
Parliament,  the  king  would  not  have 
dared  to  veto. 
The  King  of  England  is  now  politioaUt 
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a  mere  figure-head.  He  must  accept 
the  ministers  tendered  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  the  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
mentisirj  mfgority,  and  he  most  dismiss 
them  and  receive  others  in  their  place 
whenever  Parliament  may  sammon  him 
to  do  so.  He  mnst  be  entirely  guided 
by  these  advisers,  or  rather  he  must  al- 
low them  to  act  for  themselves,  in  all 
matters  legislative  and  executive.  Wben 
a  ministry  resigns,  its  chief  names  to  the 
king  the  person  for  whom  he  is  to  send 
to  form  a  new  administration ;  and,  by 
the  rule  of  public  life,  the  person - 
named  mu&t  be  the  leader  of  the  party 
by  which  the  government  wos  turned 
&nt  The  prerogative  of  calling  and  dis- 
solving Parliament,  like  all  other  pre- 
rogatives, is  in  the  hands  of  the  minister, 
by  whom  it  is  exercised  under  the  estab- 
lished limitation  that  a  minister  mnst 
not  more  than  once  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  but 
must  resign,  ob  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  in 
1884,  if  he  is  defeated  in  a  Parliament 
of  his  own  calling.  The  Prime  Minister 
makes  all  the  appointments,  subject  only 
to  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  or  rather 
to  that  of  his  own  party.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  most  loyal  of  ministers,  whose 
great  boast  it  was  that  he  had  served 
four  sovereigns,  would  not  allow  the 
Queen  to  Appoint  her  own  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.  The  king  is  not  present, 
nor  would  the  ministers  allow  him  to  be 

*  present,  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  exclusion  origi- 
nated in  George  the  First^s  ignorance  of 
the  English  language,  but  it  was  obvious- 
ly connected  with  the  general  alteration 
ioL  the  character  of  the  government. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
ig  still  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and 
is  nn-parliamentary,  not  going  out  of 
office  with  the  Parliamentary  ministers ; 
a  remnant  of  monarchical  power  which 
has  at  times  caused  some  uneasiness. 
But  in  the  first  place  not  a  soldier  can 
be  paid  without  a  vote  of  money  by  the 
House  of  Oommons ;  in  the  second  place 
the  Mutiny  Act,  upon  which  the  existence 
of  the  array  depends,  is  passed  only  for  a 
7esr  at  a  time,  so  that  it  requires  an- 

jiubJ  renewal ;  and  i  i  the  third  place 


recent  reforms  have  transferred,  or  are 
transferring,  the  military  administration 
almost  entirely  from  the  ofiSce  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  that  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Minister  of  War. 

The  prerogative  of  war  and  peace  re- 
mains in  the  Crown,  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment not  being  necessary  to  a  treaty  on 
a  declaration  of  war ;  but  the  Foreign 
Minister  who  exercises  the  prcrogi^ve 
is,  like  his  colleagues,  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. This  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
most  substantial  relic  of  the  monarchi- 
cal system.  It  is  the  source  of  some 
awkwardness  in  diplomacy,  the  power 
of  making  treaties  being  in  the  Crown 
alone,  while  Parliament  alone  can  prao- 
tically  give  them  effect,  as  appeared  in 
the  case  of  the  Luxembourg  guarantee, 
wlien  the  Foreign  Minister  was  obliged 
to  own  that  the  engagement  into  whidi, 
in  exercise  of  his  constitutional  autboii^, 
he  had  entered  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
would  be  practically  of  no  value  unless 
Parliament  chose  to  vote  the  forces  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  guarantee. 

Socially,  the  sovereign,  as  the  head  of 
English  society,  may  still  exercise  great 
influence  for  good  or  evil.  George  IT, 
exercised  great  influence  for  evil;  the 
present  Queen  has  exercised  great  influ- 
ence for  good ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
how  her  domestic  virttie  has  continued 
to  shine,  a  quiet  but  unextinguished  light 
of  peace  and  good-will  amidst  all  the 
storms  which  have  disturbed  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  branches  of 
her  race.  But,  politically,  the  monarchy 
is  now  nothing  but  a  figure-head.  The 
kings  do  not  know  this ;  the  people  hardly 
know  it  The  kings  read  papers,  can- 
vass appointments,  and  fancy  that  meas- 
ures emanate  from  themselves ;  so  oom* 
plete  is  the  veil  of  constitutional  illnsioii 
which  conceals  from  them  their  real  po- 
sition. The  people  pray  to  God  erery 
Sunday,  when  they  recite  the  state  litar^ 
gy,  that  their  kings  may  have  grace  to 
rule  them  well,  talk  about  the  charaolef 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  as  though  tht 
salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  il| 
and  really  feel  a  warm  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty towards  a  governor  wliom  they  wooU 
not  permit  to  do  any  act  of  government. 
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D  fact  pablio  dooaments  might  al- 
as well  be  signed  by  a  stamp,  which 
t  cost  Dothing,and  woald  neyer  causa 
ation  anxiety  by  falling  into  the  ex- 
)  of  jonth.  IJninterrnpted  experi- 
n  the  forms  of  business  may  glye  the 
if  he  is  a  man  of  any  ability,  some 
influence  over  his  ministers,  who 
ways  changing ;  bat  in  great  affiiirs 
can  be  no  donbt  that  the  policy  of 
ition  both  at  home  and  abroad,  du- 
he  last  half  centnry,  has  been  the 
ite  of  that  which  wonld  have  been 
ed  by  the  personal  wishes  of  the 

the  king  has  become  a  fignre-head 
Bgland,  the  governors  of  colonies 
represent  the  king  there  have  be- 
figare-heads  also.  Being  generally 
of  ability  and  political  experience, 
ixercise  some  personal  influence ;  and 
ibly  their  intervention  frequently 
ites  the  somewhat  rough  conflicts 
onial  politicians.  But  they  are 
1  to  be  guided  entirely  by  their  con. 
ional  advisers,  the  ministers  im- 
.  on  them  by  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
.  One  of  them  was  recalled  the  other 
or  declaring  that  he  would  not  ac- 
IS  his  ministers  a  particular  set  of 
men,  it  being  his  constitutional  duty 
cept  the  leaders  of  the  m^ority, 
ver  they  might  be.  So  that  if  any 
is  disposed  to  risk  his  lite  in  invad- 
anada  because  it  is  British,  he  will 
dll  to  reflect,  before  he  leaves  home, 
Canada  is  politically  British  only 
ving  a  British  figure-head, 
rough  the  transfer  of  power  firom  the 
to  parliamentary  ministers  the  exe- 
e  has  evidently  been  absorbed  by 
gislature.  By  Montesquieu  and  the 
cal  philosophers  of  his  age,  it  was 
that  the  separation  of  these  two 
irs  was  essential  to  the  existence  of 
^vemment,  and  that  the  immediate 
yquenoe  of  their  union  in  the  same 
3  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  constitu- 
Tet  at  that  very  time  the  fatal 
;  had  really  taken  place ;  for  the  flrst 
Hanoverian  kings  were  completely 
»  hands  of  the  Whig  ministers  who 
let  them  on  the  throne,  and  who 
lelvea  depended  on  a  mi^rity  in 


Parliament.  Fomgn  obsen-ers  might 
well  be  .pardoned  for  not  seeing  what  the 
English  themselves  did  not  see,  and  what 
a  good  many  of  them  do  not  see  now.  But 
questions  are  hereby  snggosted  as  t<( 
the  soundness  of  political  theories  baseA 
on  the  assumption  of  a  real  division  of 
power  among  the  different  members  of  a 
constitution.  Will  not  one  member  or  the 
other  ultimately  draw  supreme  power  to 
itself!  Does  not  the  legislative  authority, 
wherever  it  resides,  virtually  comprehend 
the  rest?  We  are  led  to  inquire  also  how  far 
the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  current 
notions  rel()ecting  the  British  Oonstitu* 
tion,  when  they  took  such  pains  to  sepa- 
rate the  executive  from  the  legislative 
that  the  two  cannot  be  brought  into  har- 
mony, in  case  of  a  divergence  of  policy, 
except  by  the  extreme  remedy  of  im- 
peachment ?  In  the  c&<»e  of  the  British 
Constitution,  the  harmony  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted, because  the  moment  they  disa- 
gree, the  ministry  falls.  The  introduction 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Cabinet 
into  Congress  obviously  would  not  mend 
the  matter ;  it  would  only  breed  fresh  oob. 
fusion,  unless  the  President  were  reduced 
like  the  British  king,  to  a  figure-head. 
At  present  he  has  personal  power,  and 
Amfrica  is  an  elective  and  terminable 
monarchy,  while  Great  Britain  is  a 
crowned  republic. 

Constitutional  fiction  has  played,  in  the 
political  development  of  England,  a  part 
analogous  to  that  played  by  legal  fiction 
in  the  development  of  Roman  law.  It 
has  reconciled  consecrated  tradition  with 
rational  innovation,  and  covered  the 
march  of  progress.  But  by  mistakidjg 
our  constitutional  fictions  for  realities, 
and  adopting  tliem  as  actual  modes  of 
government,  some  of  our  continental 
neighbors  have  been  led  into  strange  paths. 
"  To  reign  without  governing"  is  a  tick- 
lish operation,requiring  peculiar  aptitudes 
and  much  practice  both  on  the  part  of  the 
kings  and  of  the  people.  The  constitation- 
al  king  for  whose  instraction  M.  Thiers 
made  the  aphorism,  found  it  so;  and, in 
spite  of  his  personal  ability,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  his  personal  ab\\\V3  ^VaAk*" 
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last  to  get  into  his  fiaore.  English  oon- 
stitntional  moDorchy,  however,  seems  on 
the  whole  to  have  beea  nsefol  to  Europe  as 
a  model  of  a  transition  polity,  combining 
the  royal  name  and  personality  to  which 
the  mnltitodes  still  ding,  without  which 
the  multitudes  in  the  Old  World  have 
scarcely  learnt  to  reverence  government, 
with  the  popular  assemblies  whose  action 
is  to  mould  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

The  instrument  by  which  Parliament 
drew  to  itself  the  power  once  vested  in 
the  king,  was  the  power  of  the  purse. 
This  instrument,  of  course,  became  more 
powerful  when  a  national  debt  had  been 
contracted,  and  the  annual  vAe  of  Par- 
liament had  become  necessary  to  save 
the  government  from  bankruptcy.  Yet 
it  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  effect  a 
radical  change  in  the  government  had  it 
not  been  working  in  accordance  with  the 
general  tendency  of  the  nation,  and  of 
homanity  at  large,  to  pass  gradually  from 
hereditary  to  elective  institutions. 

The  second  of  the  two  changes  which 
form  the  substance  of  BritLsh  consti- 
tutional history  is  the  transfer  of  power 
from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  theory,  and  in  the 
pages  of  writers  on  constitutional  law,  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, collateral  and  perfectly  equal  in 
authority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ^v- 
ing  that  all  grants  of  money  must  origin- 
ate with  the  lower  House.  In  the  feudal 
age,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  by  far  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  Aller  tlie  ruin  of  the  old  nobil- 
ity in  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Commons  increased,  though 
both  Houses  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  servility  under  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  Tudor?.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  tlie  House  of  Lords  was  coerced 
by  the  Revolutionary  party  which  ruled 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  wns  at 
last  abolished,  together  with  the  mon- 
archy, for  a  brief  period ;  but  at  the  Re- 
storation it  fully  recovered  its  former  po- 
sition, and  showed  that  its  power  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  Commons  by 
throwing  out  the  bill  excluding  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
jMoeg  IL,  from  the  throne,  when  the  bill 


had  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large  ma- 
jority on  the  wmgs  of  a  great  electoral 
victory  gained  by  the  Whig  party. 
Through  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
reign  of  William,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  House  of  Lords 
retained  the  same  important  position, 
and  during  this  period  it  was  the  organ 
of  the  Whig,  or  what  we  should  now 
call  the  Liberal  party,  which  put  William 
HI.  on  the  throne,  and  exercised  through 
him  the  power  of  nominating  peers,  whQo 
the  prospect  of  a  Catholic  reign  was 
still  alarming  to  the  great  houses  which 
held  the  Church  property  distributed 
among  the  courtiers  by  Henry  WXXU 
The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time  was 
rather  the  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  to 
which  all  the  country  squires  and  coun- 
try parsons  belonged.  It  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  Tories,  now  the  great  de- 
fenders of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the 
power  and  dignity  of  that  House  first  re- 
ceived a  deadly  blow.  Twelve  peers 
were  created  at  once  by  the  Tory  ministers 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  swamp 
the  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  carry  the  disgraceful  treaty  of 
Utrecht  This  expedient,  to  which  Tory- 
ism lighted  the  way,  is  now  recognised 
as  the  raiio  ultima  to  which  the  opponents 
of  Toryism  may  resort  in  case  the  Tory 
minority  in  the  Uouso  of  Lords  should 
persist  in  obstructing  on  any  vitol  ques- 
tion the  progress  of  the  nation.  Former- 
ly the  importance  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  there 
of  the  heads  of  tho  government.  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke  both  raised  themselves 
to  the  peerage,  though  Bolingbroke  was 
the  most  popular  orator  of  the  day ;  and 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Conif 
mons  was  left  to  subordinate  handiL 
But  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  gr^t  min- 
ister of  George  I.  and  George  II.  remain- 
ed on  system  in  tho  Commons.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  tho  elder  Pitt 
during  the  period  of  his  real  power; 
though  his  popular  name,  *'  The  Great 
Commoner,"  marks  that  it  was  still  a  rar* 
ity  to  see  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom 
not  a  peer.  It  was  followed  by  ihs 
younger  Pitt,  by  Canning,  Peel,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Since  PIttPfe 
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time,  there  hare  been  seTeral  prime  min- 
isters in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  bnt  it  is  felt 
to  be  a  great  diaadvantage  to  a  govern- 
ment.   No  statesman  of  mark  woold  now 
leaye  the  Honse  of  Commons  if  he  conld 
help  it,  and  Lord  Salisbnrj  manifestly 
fmnes  in  the  exalted  limbo  to  which  the 
misfortune  of  his  birtli  has  consigned  him. 
Still  tlie  House  of  Lords  retained  a  good 
deal  of  power,  so  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons  remained  a  glarmgly  inade- 
quate representation  of  thd  people,  which 
it  did  down  to  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
form of  1832.   But  since  that  measure  the 
coequality  of  the  two  Houses  has  Tisibly 
ceased.    In  the  passage  of  the  Heform 
Bill  of  1882  the  House  of  Peers  received 
&  heavy  blow.    After  throwing  out  the 
bill,  it  was  oocrced  into  passing  it  by  the 
threat  of  a  swamping  creation  of  peer^,  the 
royal  consent  to  which  had  been  extort- 
ed by  the  Whig  ministers.    It  was  again 
yirtually  coerced  by  the  Oommons  the 
other  day,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  which  it  passed  under  intimidation 
after  having  distinctly  taken  up  an  atti- 
tude of  resistance.    No  legislation  of  im- 
portance is  now  originated  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  attendance  is  scandalonsly 
thin,  and  no  exhortations  will  avail  to 
improve  it  while  the  discussions  are  de- 
iroid  of  interest,   '^'hen  Lord  John  Kus- 
:ell  was  made  a  peer,  Punch  represented 
Lord  Brougham  as  a  Scottish  door-keeper, 
rreeting  the  new-comer  with  *^  Ye'U  find 
t  unco  dull  here,  Johnny.'^    Long  since 
livested  of  the  semi-liberal   character 
rhich  it  wore  in  1688,  the  House  of 
x>rds  has  completely  yielded  to  the  nat- 
ral  bias  of  a  privileged  class,  and  its  ex- 
itence  during  the  last  century  may  be 
escribed  as  a  perpetual  struggle  to  arrest 
rogress  of  every  kind.    The  abolition 
r  the  slave-trade,  and  the  reform  of  the 
*iminal  code,  were  obstructed  by  the 
orda,  as  well  as  the  Parliamentary  Be- 
•rm  and  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
inh  Ohnroh.    The  House  is  totally  un- 
lited  for  the  impartial  revision  of  legis- 
tion,  being,  as  it  is,  not  a  fair  represent- 
ion  of  all  interests,  much  less  of  the 
atnre  wisdom  of  the  community,  but 
Brely  a  representation  of  the  narrow 
I8S  of  great  landowners,  who  are  sway- 


ed by  a  bias  of  the  most  noxious  kind ; 
while  nothing  can  be  less  conservative,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  than  an  insti- 
tution which  renders  it  neeeisny  £or  the 
nation,  whenever  vital  reforms  are  to  be 
carried,  to  lash  itself  up  to  the  point  of 
threatening  with  violence  a  brauch  of  its 
legblature. 

The  other  constitutional  monarchies 
of  Europe,  in  imitation  of  England,  have 
adopted  a  second  chamber,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  indispeosable ;  though  ex- 
perience seems  to  suggest  a  doubt  wheth- 
er the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  popular  house  of  the 
legislature  does  not  more  than  counter- 
vail the  controlling  influence  of  tho 
senate;  while  if  a  safeguard  against 
hasty  legislation  is  the  only  object,  this 
might  bo  attained,  without  the  complex 
machinery  of  two  chambers,  by  giving 
minorities  a  power  of  suspensive  veto. 
In  the  senates  of  Europe,  however,  but 
a  slight  tincture  remains  of  the  heredit- 
ary element,  and  tliis  only  in  one  or  two 
cases,  the  bulk  of  the  senates  being 
purely  nominative  or  elective.  The 
hereditary  upper  house  of  England  is  the 
last  leaf  on  the  tree ;  and  its  lingering 
existence  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  nations,  which  have  for  a 
time  outstripped  their  fellows,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  their  own  progress,  and 
ultimately  to  fall  behind  in  the  race. 
Aristocracy  is  dead.  Like  monarchy,  it 
had  its  place  in  history,  but  its  place 
knows  it  no  more.  Its  moral  energy  in 
the  feudal  age  was  sustained  by  military 
and  political  duty,  enforced  by  the  stem 
exigencies  of  an  iron  time.  Nothing  is 
now  left  to  it  but  privilege,  which  in- 
variably saps  tho  vigor,  moral  and  even 
physical,  of  the  privileged  class.  Even 
its  manners  are  gone.  These  scandals 
of  aristocratic  rowdyism  at  the  universi- 
ties, like  the  scandals  of  aristocratic 
profligacy  in  social  life,  are  the  marks  of 
an  incurable  decay.  The  age  of  chivalry 
has  not  departed,  and  never  will  depart ; 
but  the  age  of  aristocratic  chivalry  de- 
parted long  ago.  In  no  intelligent  com- 
munity can  such  a  shadow  of  the  past 
long  be  allowed  to  retain  a  veto  on  the 
progress  of  a  nation. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  English 
aristocracy  will  speedily  be  assailed  in  a 
vital  part  by  the  extension  of  the  move- 
ment against  the  feadal  land-laws  from 
Ireland  to  England.  The  retention  of  the 
land  in  a  few  hands,  by  means  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail,  or  rather  settlement, 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  landed 
aristocracy:  bat  the  social  and  econom- 
ical evils  of  the  system,  which  are  felt 
with  daily  increasing  force,  have  now 
clearly  marked  it  for  abolition. 

Meantime,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  itself  become,  what  till  recently  it 
scarcely  was,  a  popular  assembly.  Down 
to  1882  the  franchise  was  so  restricted, 
and  the  number  of  borooghs  in  the  hands 
of  great  proprietors,  close  corporations, 
or  the  government,  was  so  large,  tliat  the 
House  could  hardly  be  called  elective. 
Down  to  1867  the  suffrage  was  still  con- 
fined to  one  seventh  of  the  people.  But 
the  Reform  Act  of  1867  has  established 
household  suffrage  in  the  cities  and 
household  suffrage  for  all  above  the 
peasantry  in  the  counties.  The  era  of 
the  elective  principle  seems  now,  there- 
fore, to  have  fairly  arrived. 

To  the  revolutionists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  seemed  sufficient  to  enthrone  the 
elective  principle  and  sweep  away  all 
barriers  against  its  full  operation— to 
establish,  in  fact,  a  despotism  of  the 
popalar  will.  Nothing  else,  in  their 
opinion,  was  needed  in  order  to  inaugu- 
rate a  reign  of  perfect  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness. They  had  not  studied  history, 
the  foandation  of  political  science,  ra- 
tionally; history  had  not  then  been 
rationally  written.  They  were  a  good 
deal  misled  by  the  false  analogy  of  the 
ancient  republics,  which  were  in  fact 
slave-owning  oligarchies,  where  slavery 
solved  all  the  questions  of  the  Proleta- 
riat. In  the  philosophy  of  the  Jacobins, 
history  down  to  their  time  had  been  one 
vast  scene  of  wrong :  the  people,  always 
capable  of  self-government,  had  been 
always  ousted  from  it  by  kings  who 
were  invariably  tyrants,  aided  by  priests 
who  were  invariably  impostors,  and  you 
had  only  to  *' strangle  the  last  king 
with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest,"  that 
the  mlUennium  might  begin.    They  ab- 


solutely repudiated  the  ptist,  and  called 
the  first  year  of  their  republic  the  Tear 
One.  Those  dreams  have  vanished  now. 
Since  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions a  century  has  passed,  more  fruit- 
ful, perhaps,  than  all  the  centuries  that 
went  before  it,  of  discovery  in  tlie  his- 
torical and  political   as  well  as  in  the 
scientific  sphere.    We  know  that  mon- 
archy,   and    perhaps   aristocracy,    was 
natural  and   necessary  to   man  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  development;  that 
with  the   advance  of  intelligence  and 
civilization,  monarchy  and    aristocracy 
wore    out,    and    the   day  of  elective 
government  arrived.    The  Jacobins  could 
not  have  prevented  the  advent  of  elect- 
ive government,  and  they  did  very  little 
to  hasten  it,  though  they  were  only  too 
successful  in  connecting  it  with  malig- 
nant and  hypocritical  passions,  and  witii 
a  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  sovereigQ 
people  almost  as  false  and  as  noxious  at 
the  old  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  kiogi. 
We  know,  too,  by  sad  experience,  that 
elective  government,  so  fax  from  being 
the  magic  cure  of  all  political  ills,  is  itself 
liable   to   distempers,    which  we  have 
hitherto  done  but  little  to  cure.    As  the 
great  distemper  of  monarchy  was  tyran- 
ny, the   groat   distempers    of    elective 
government  are  faction,  demagogism,  and 
corruption.    So  far  from  having  solved 
for  us  all  political  problem?,  and  left  us 
nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve  and  ad- 
mire a  perfect    work,  the   framera  of 
constitutions  in  the  last  century  did  not 
see,  nor  was  it  possible  that  thoy  shoold 
see,  in  what  directions  some  of  the  chief 
political   problems  lay.     Our  political 
condition  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  in 
improvement  on  the  condition  of  the 
generations  which  went  before  ua,  but 
it  is  no  more  perfect  or  final  than  thetriL 
The    inauguration    of   the    elective 
principle  in  England  in  1688  was  at  onoe 
followed  by  a  manifestation,  on  the  ona 
hand,  of  the  virtues  of  the  principle,  iti 
energy,  and  its  progressive  character; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  distemper^ 
especially    of  faction    and    corruptioi. 
William  the  Third  tries  to  combine  k 
his  government  men  of  ability,  withoat 
distinction  of  party,  and  to  induce  Umb 
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to  act  together  for  the  sulvation  of  their 
imperilled  country :  he  finds  it  hopeless, 
and  is  forced  to  form  a  government  first 
of  one  party,  then  of  the  otlier.      ITie 
malignity  of  faction  bnrsts  forth   iv^ith 
the  utmost  fury,  and  with  perfect  reck- 
lessness of  the   mitional   interest   and 
honor.     A  leading  Whig  is  indicted  for 
mnrder,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation 
for  the  charge,  by  the  animosity  of  the 
opposite  party.     The  Privy  Council,  tlio 
old  council  of  the  realm,  and  still  the 
only  one  known  to  the  law,  is  superseded 
by    the  Cabinet    Council,  an  unconsti- 
tutional   organ    of    party.        In     the 
following  reign  the  Tory  leader  Boling- 
broke,  a  sceptic,  and   a  writer  against 
Christianity,  overthrows  a  great  Whig 
Government  by  appealing  to  the  perse- 
culing  fanaticism  of  the  Tory  clergy,  and 
sacrifices  not  only  the  interest  and  glory 
but  the  good  fidth  and  honor   of  the 
nation  to  party  objects,  in  the  disgrace- 
ful Treaty  of  Utrecht.     On  the  next  re- 
volution of  fortune,  at  the  death  of  Anne, 
the  W^higs  in  their  turn  proscribe  the 
Tories.    The  Tories  conspire  against  the 
country  and  twice  involve  it  in  civil  war. 
Walpole,    ont   of  ofiice,    harasses   the 
government,  whose  principles  he  profes- 
ses: in  o£Soe,  he  is  himself   harassed, 
thwarted  in  his  best  measures,  and  at 
lost  driven  into    a  criminal  war  with 
Spain,  by  an  opposition  heterogeneous  in 
its  principles,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  torrent  of  its  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  no  object  in  view  but  to  oust  the 
minister  and  clamber  into  his  place.    It 
is  a  fact  of  melancholy  significance  that 
Chatham,    so   pure    and    patriotic   by 
nature,  is  found  deeply  implicated  in  the 
worst  of  these  transactions.    Meantime, 
the  councils  of  the  nation  resound  with 
mutual  slander,  and  a  party  press,  the 
organ  of  the  two  factions,  fills  all  hearts 
with  malignity  and  falsehood. 

It  is  singular  that  writers  on  the 
British  Constitution — not  only  formal 
writers  like  Blackstone,  but  tliose  who 
try  to  pierce  to  the  real  facts — should 
have  failed  to  appreciate  the  cardmal 
fact  that  gOTemment  in  England  is  a 
gOTomment  of  party.  The  oonatitntion 
is  the  organ  through  which  the  dominant 


party  rules :  an<l  so  it  has  been  and  is 
under  all  elective  governments.    Every- 
where you  find  two  parties  more  or  less 
defined,  the  struggle  between  which  for 
the  oHSces    of  state  makes  up  the  po- 
litical libtory  of  the  country.     Every- 
where you  have  a  party  morality  and  a 
party   allegiance  conflicting    with    the 
claims  of  humanity  and  the  nation.    In 
England  the  Si.  t  of  established  rules  for 
the  party  game  has  superseded  the  con- 
stitutional law  ns  expounded  by  Black- 
stone.     Party  government   is   implied 
in  the  very  shape  and  arrangement  of 
the    House   of    Coninions,    where    tlie 
party  in  power  sits  on  the    Speaker's 
right    hand,   the    party    in    opposition 
on  his  left.      In  a  constitution  framed 
for    the    Dominion     of    Canada,    the 
system  received   a   formal  recognition, 
provision  being  made  that  the  members 
of  the  new  senate,  for   the  first  term, 
should  be  chosen  fairly  from  both  parties. 
But  whether  formally  recognized  or  not, 
party  government  is   the  all-important 
fact.    What  is  the  government  of  Eng- 
land at  present  ?    Not  King,  I^rds,  and 
Commons,  nor  any  of  them,  but   the 
Liberal  party.    What  is  the  government 
of  the  United  States  f  Not  the  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but 
the  Bepublican  party.     What  is  the  real 
legislature  of  the  United  States?    The 
Bepublican    caucus.     What  is   the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States?     A 
long  struggle  between  two  parties,  cul- 
minating in  a  civil  wnr. 

Burke,  in  his  ThovghU  on  the  Cavse  of 
the  Present  DiscontentSyh&s  a  defence,  or 
rather  an  encomium,  of  party. 

"  Party  is  a  body  of  men  united  for 
promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the 
national  interest,  upon  some  particular 
principle  in  which  they  are  all  agreed. 
For  my  part,  I  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  believes  in  his  own 
politics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any 
weight,  who  refuses  to  adopt  the  means 
of  having  them  reduoed  into  practice. 
It  is  the  boainess  of  the  speculative 
philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of 
government.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
politioian,  who  is  the  philosopher  in 
action,  to  find  out  pro\)^t  m^«.^<^\A'««x^^ 
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those  endR,  and  to  employ  them  with 
effect.  Therefore  every  honorable  con- 
nection will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose 
to  pnrsne  every  Jnst  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  such 
a  condition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry 
their  common  plans  into  execution  with 
all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  state. 
As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain 
situations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for 
these  situations.  Without  a  proscription 
of  others,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  their 
own  party  the  preference  in  all  things ; 
and  by  no  means,  for  private  considera- 
tions, to  accept  any  offers  of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ; 
nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to 
be  controlled,  or  to  be  over-balanced, 
in  office  or  in  council,  by  those  who 
contradict  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  party  is  formed, 
and  even  those  upon  which  every 
fiiir  connection  must  stand.  Such 
a  generous  contention  for  power,  on  such 
manly  and  honorable  maxims,  will  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  mean  and  in- 
terested struggle  for  place  and  emolu- 
ment. The  very  style  of  such  persons 
will  serve  to  discriminate  them  from 
those  numberless  imposters  who  have 
deluded  the  ignorant  with  professions 
incompatible  with  human  practice,  and 
have  afterwards  incensed  them  by 
practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar 
rectitude." 

Such  are  the  praises  of  party,  sung 
by  a  great  political  philosopher,  who,  at 
the  most  important  Juncture  of  his  own 
X>olitical  life,  signally  broke  with  party, 
and  died  idolized  by  the  opposite  party, 
detested  by  his  own,  and  vainly  strug- 
gling to  vindicate  his  loyalty  as  a  partisan 
by  appeafrng  from  party  as  it  was  to 
party  as  it  had  been. 

Burke^s  theory  obviously  supposes  the 
continued  existence  of  some  difference 
of  principle  sufficient  to  create  a  ftinda- 
raental  division  among  honest  men,  and 
to  reconcile  with  morality  allegiance  to 
a  party  and  submission  of  the  individual 
conscience  to  the  party  councils.  As  it 
happen^  such  adifferenee  of  opinion  has 
generaUy  existed  between  the  Toriea  and 
Zibenb  in  England  down  to  the  present 


,  time,  and  thus  party  straggles  there, 
:'  and  the  characters  of  party  men,  have 
preserved  some  measure  of  morality  and 
^'  dignity.  But  when  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  are  settled, 
how  can  party  fail  to  degenerate  into  a 
selfish  and  immoral  struggle  for  power  ?- 
Party  managers  will,  of  course,  strain 
their  ingenaity  to  devise  party  issues,  to 
invest  them  with  factitious  importance, 
and  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  nation 
about  them ;  but  power  and  pelf  will  bo 
tlie  real  objects  of  the  conflict. 

Even  if  party  were  what  Burke  sup- 
poses it  to  be,  it  would  often  exclude 
the  best  administrators  from  the  public 
service ;  for  the  best  administrators  are 
often  men  with  little  turn  for  speculative 
politics,  and  are  as  likely  to  be  found  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other.     The  greatest 
men    are    likely  to  be  excluded  from 
politics  altogether;  because  great  men 
will  not  submit  to  be  the  organs  of  nar- 
row judgments  and  tiie  instruments  of 
mercenary  aims.    ^*  The  madness  of  the 
many  for  the  gain  of  the  few  "  is  a  defi- 
nition of  party  not  only  pointed  but 
true:  and  even  when  the  ambition  of 
the    few   is  generous,    for   the  many 
party  conflicts  are  little  better  than  mad- 
ness.    Party  consecrates  prejudice,  ap- 
plauds rancor,  stigmatizes  largeness  of 
view,  candor,  truthfulness,  as  derelic- 
tions of  the  party  faith.    It  divides  the 
members  of  a  community  whose  interest 
is  the  same,  and  who,  if  they  were  free 
to  form  their   opinions,  would    prob- 
bably  tend  to  agreement,  into  two  hostile 
camps  carrying  on  a  straggle,  which  if 
it  has  none  of  the  bloodshed,  has  a  good 
many  of  the  moral  evils,  of  civil  war.    It 
sets  a  premium  on  the  eloquence  of  ma- 
lignity, and  in  the  political  history  of  Eng- 
land has  raised  men  who  had  scarcely 
any  other  qualification  to  places  in  whidi 
they  have  done  great  injury  not  only  to 
the  interests  but  to  the  honor  of  their 
country. 

In  England  the  organization  of  psrty 
has  hitherto  been  somewhat  less  complete 
than  in  some  other  countries  nnder 
popular  government.  Till  lately,  the 
elective  principle  itself  has  preraOtd 
there,  as  has  been  already  stated,  only 
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in   a  very  restricted  form,  and  other 
connectioDB  kave  a  good  deal  traversed 
the   lines    of   partj,    and    interfered 
with    its   ascendancy.      Parliamentary 
elections  come  at  long  intervals,  and, 
from  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative  of  dissolution,  are    uncertain 
in  their  recnrrence;  and  municipal  elec- 
tions in  England  being  comparatively  de- 
void of  interest,  there  is  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  a  regular  party  organization  on 
foot.    The  English  system  of  election 
also,  which  is  unrestricted  with  regard 
to  the  candidate's  place  of  residence,  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  for  local  managers 
to    keep    nominations  in  their  hands. 
IBut  when  party  organization  is  com- 
plete, the  elector,  compelled  to  vote  at 
the  dictation  of  the  managers,  may,  like 
the  oonstitotional  king,  fancy  that  he  ex- 
ercises political  power,  and  go  through 
t;he  forms  and  gestures  of  sovereignty ; 
T>nt,  like  the  constitutional  king,  he  is  in 
x*eality  a  puppet.  With  electoral  liberty, 
general  freedom  of  opinion  and  indepen- 
dence of  political  and  social  character 
sire  in  danger  of  being  lost.    It  is  not  in 
xiny    open    preaching    of    imperialist 
<3octrine8,  so  much  as  in  the  encroach- 
"xnents  of  party  despotism  on  the  liberty 
of  Toting,  that  we  should  look  for  the 
^gns  of  the  decay  of  liberty  in  a  free 
etate. 

Corroption,  like  faction,  beset  elective 
^^▼emment  in  England  from  the  first. 
^Before  we  are  half  through  the  reign  of 
'WUliam  the  Deliverer,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  Glorious  Revolution,  we  find  govern- 
ment sTStematically  bribing  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  ntme 
of  Walpole  is  infamous,  perhaps  more 
infamons  than  it  deserves,  in  the  annals 
of  cormption.    Not  only  the  secret  ser- 
vioe*nioney  and  the  vast  amount  of  sine- 
cure patronage,  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal,   with  peerages  and  other  honors. 
"hea    in    the   hands   of   government, 
t>ut  the  public  service   and  even  the 
[)nblic  loans  were  prostituted  to   the 
;)urposea  of  bribery,  and  adminittratiTe 
ibnsea  were  thus  engendered  under  a  free 
^eminent  little  less  flagrant  than  those 
irhioh  bad  disgraced  tlie  tyranny  of 
Jlunrks  IL    In  England  th^  have  now 


pretty  well  worked  off  the  grosser  forms 
of  Parliamentary  corruption.  In  this 
they  have  been  aided  by  that  which  has 
been  an  evil  in  other  respects,  the  pluto- 
cratic character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, most  of  the  members  of  which  are 
too  rich  to  care  for  a  bribe.  They  have 
also  been  aided  by  that  which  is  in  all  re- 
spects an  unspeakable  blessing,  the 
almost  entire  removal  of  the  civil  service 
and  the  Judiciary  from  the  category  of 
party  spoils,  rotation  in  office  being  total- 
ly discarded,  and  even  the  patronage  of 
the  first  appointments  greatly  reduced 
through  the  introduction  of  competitive 
examination.  At  the  time  of  the 
Railroad  Mania,  there  were  strong  sus- 
picions of  direct  bribery  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  certainly 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  dishonest  and 
even  corrupt  voting,  and  the  experience 
of  that  period  strongly  suggested  that  the 
sort  of  legislation  in  which  the  lobbies 
have  an  interest  ought  not  to  be  vested  in 
a  political  assembly,  but  committed  to 
professional  authorities  whose  integrity 
may  be  fortified  by  professional  interest 
and  honor,  who  may  themselves  be  re- 
sponsible, in  case  of  misconduct,  to  the  su- 
preme government.  The  principal  bribes 
now  are  peerages  and  other  honors  which 
have  a  special  value  for  rich  men  aspir- 
ing to  social  position.  In  England  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  it  is  not  among 
the  members  but  in  the  constituencies 
that  corruption  prevails.  Parliament  leg- 
islates rigorously  against  it,  but  legislate 
as  we  may,  while  politics  are  a  struggle 
for  office,  corruption  in  some  form  will 
continue  to  exist. 

The  growth  of  Demagogism,  again,  baa 
been  somewhat  suspended  in  England 
by  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage  and  by 
the  ascendancy  of  a  political  class. 
Party  leaders  have  made  unscrupulous 
appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people  as 
well  as  to  the  passions  of  assemblies, 
which,  like  larger  masses  of  men,  are  ca- 
pable of  becoming  mere  mobs.  But  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  instances 
of  men  leaving  the  paths  of  industry  to 
make  politics  a  trade,  and  comparatively 
little  of  the  public  sycophancy  by  which 
demagogues  may  dose  thA  ^i»s%  ^t  ^i&ftr 
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Uoo  against  truth  as  effectually  as  court- 
iers by  their  flattery  close  the  cars  of 
the  most  besotted  despot.  The  weak 
point  of  the  elective  system  seems  to  lie 
not  so  much  in  the  choice  of  members  as 
in  the  choice  of  candidates;  in  tlie 
nomination,  in  a  word,  rather  than  in 
the  election.  Once  place  the  right 
man  before  the  electors,  and  if  they 
are  of  average  intelligence  and  hon- 
esty they  will  probably  elect  him. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  man 
placed  before  them,  lie  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  come  forward  of  himself, 
for  generally  speaking  men  of  much 
depth  of  character  and  largeness  of  mind 
are  rather  too  averse  from  these  com- 
petitions and  contontioDs :  they  are  rather 
too  much  disposed,  as  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher says,  to  stand  aside  under  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  and  let  the  dust  whirl 
by.  AYhen  there  is  not  a  political  class 
designated  by  its  birth  for  public  life,  the 
eolation  has  been  found  practically  in 
demagogism  and  caucuses,  machinery 
by  which  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
the  best  men  should  be  selected  to  rule 
the  state.  This  is  a  canker  at  the  very 
root  of  the  system,  and  one  for  which  a 
remedy  has  not  yet  been  suggested  or 
perhaps  even  sought.  A  really  free  and 
spontaneous  exercise  of  their  power  of 
choice  by  the  whole  body  of  electors 
seems  to  require  not  only  a  general  in- 
telligence but  a  general  activity  and  in- 
terest in  politics  which  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  find  in  the  moss  of  men. 

All  political  philosophy  is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Pym:  *'  The  best  form 
of  government  is  that  which  doth  actu- 
ate and  dispose  every  part  and  member 
of  a  state  to  the  common  good.'-'  Uni- 
Tersal  suffrage  expressing  the  free 
and  rational  allegiance  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  the  only  just  and  stable  basis  on 
which  institutions  can  hereafter  rest; 
and  no  community  which  is  governed 
either  for  or  by  a  class  can  be  considered 
a  community  indeed.  Elective  govern- 
ment has  coincided  with  the  higher  civil- 
ization ;  it  demands  fur  greater  moral  ef- 
fort and  brings  forth  proportionately  no- 
bler fruits  than  any  otlier  system.  But  the 
eJectire prmciple  will  not  regulate  itself, 


and,  for  want  of  regulation,  it  has  in  not 
a  few  instances  wrought  its  own  de- 
struction. Even  in  the  countries  where 
the  success  of  the  elective  system  has 
been  greatest,  if  you  subtract  the  other 
elements  of  well-being,  such  as  religion, 
intelligence,  and  industry,  and  agamst 
the  good  done  by  political  agencies  set 
the  evil  done  by  faction,  demagogism, 
and  corruption,  how  large  will  be  the 
balance  of  good  which  will  remain  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  test  of  a 
poHtical  system,  not  mere  declamations 
about  freedom. 

Faction,  demagogism,  and  corruption, 
not  only  interfere  with  good  govern- 
ment ;  they  deprave  the  moral  life  of 
men  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  govern- 
ment to  protect;  and  if  they  are  not 
cured  or  mitigated,  the  time  will  cooae 
when  Humanity,  feeling  that  its  higher 
interests  are  being  sacri6ced  to  its  lower, 
will  arouse  itself  to  throw  off  an  intol- 
erable evil,  at  whatever  expense  to  cher- 
ished ideas  and  institutions. 

England  moves  slowly ;  but  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  her  statesmen 
will  be  compelled  to  take  up  organic 
questions.  The  House  of  Commons  as 
at  present  constituted  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
government.  Consisting  of  650  mem- 
bers, it  is  too  large  for  deliberation.  The 
evil  organization  of  party  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  make  it  work  at  all.  Bat 
in  other  and  more  fundamental  re- 
spects it  bears  the  traces  of  its  original 
character  as  a  representation  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs  summoned  occa- 
sionally and  for  a  ^hort  time,  not  to 
govern,  or  even  to  legislate,  but  to  grant 
the  king  money  and  at  the  same 
time  advise  him  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
people «  It  is  summoned  and  dismisMd 
at  the  will  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
the  only  security  for  its  annual  convoca- 
tion being  an  indirect  one,  the  neceasitj 
of  obtaining  from  it  supplies  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government  and  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  the  debt.  It  is  in 
abeyance  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  the  interval  between  a  dissolntlQii 
and  a  fresh  election  ceases  altogether  to 
exist  The  system  of  general  eloctiooa  to 
objectionable  both  as  changing  all  the 
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I  of  the  legislature  at  ooce  and 
^  an  nndue  and  pernicious  in- 
to the  question  or  cry  of  t|ie 

opens  the  floodgates  of  popn- 
)n,  instead  of  equably  registering 
ress  of  public  opinion.  Milton 
«  in  the  right  when  he  coun- 
e  Long  Parliament,  which  had 
de  itself  the  goyemment,  to  do 
ith  dissolutions  and  general  elec- 

declare  itself  permanent,  and 
x^ancies  in  its  body  as  they  orose. 
3  hours  of  session,  which  are  not 
less  hours  of  the  day,  but  those 
(ht,  when  business  is  worst  done, 
ie  assembly's  imperfect  recog- 
'  its  present  functions. 
)  said  that  England  has  no  writ- 
titution.  At  one  period  of  her 
and  for  a  short  time,  she  had  a 
constitution,  a  remarkable  docu- 
nd  the  work  of  no  ordinary 
I  mean  the  Instrument  of  Gov- 

framed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
^8  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy 
House  of  I^rds.  The  constitu- 
>odied  in  the  Instrument  of  Gov- 
.  consisted  of  an  elective  Pro- 
i  Parliament,  and  a  Council  of 
The  Protector  is  elected  for  life ; 
ibers  of  the  Council  of  State  also 
)ir  offices  for  life;  and  when  a 
occurs  the  Parliament  is  to  send 
ames,  out  of  which  the  Council 
m\  and  of  these  two  the  Pro- 
lOi^ses  one ;  so  that  tlio  Council 
e  kept  pretty  well  in  harmony 
•  Parliament  and  the  Protector, 
rers  of  legislation  and  taxation 
}ted  entirely  in  the  Parliament, 
ector  having  a  suspensive  veto  on 
m  for  twenty  days  only.  The 
of  State  was  completely  associ- 
h  the  Protector  in  the  conduct 
executive.  As  to  the  elective 
>r,  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
lessary  to  have  any  single  head 
state;  whether  the  supposed 
r  is  not  a  superstition  derived 
ig  familiarity  with  monarchy; 
nher  wo  should  not  be  better 
any  gre^t  prize  of  this  kind  to 
B  that  which  requires  no  stimn- 
u  VI. — 15 


lus — personal  ambition.  But  if  we  are 
to  have  an  elective  head,  there  are  some 
reasons  for  preferring  one  elected  for 
life  to  one  elected  for  a  tcnn  of  years : 
because  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
competition  for  this  prize  at  stated  inter- 
val keeps  on  foot  party  organizations, 
inflames  faction,  and  tends  to  bring 
dangerous  questions,  which  might  other- 
wUe  work  themselves  out  slowly  and 
quietly,  to  a  sudden  and  violent  issue. 
That,  however,  which  most  claims  at- 
tention in  the  system  embodied  in  the 
Instrument  of  Gtiyemment  is  that  it  is 
not  a  party  system,  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  being  elected  under  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  the  Council  should  become  a 
cabinet  or  cabal  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  minda  of  English  stateis- 
men  should  one  day  revert  to  Crom- 
welPs  constitution,  which,  though  pre- 
mature in  its  day  and  altered  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  made, may  not  be  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  present  age.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how,  with  the  rising  ascendancy  of 
tlie  political  principles  of  which  Cromwell 
was  the  impersonation  in  his  day,  the 
figure  of  the  Protector  has  come  forth 
from  the  cloud  of  infamy  behind  which 
it  was  long  hidden  and  received  again 
the  homage  of  the  national  heart. 

Tlie  attempt  to  found  the  institutions 
of  the  future  will  be  made  in  En^^land 
under  some  critical  conditions,  partly 
common  to  her  with  other  nations,  partly 
peculiar  to  herself.  Peculiar  to  her,  in 
degree  at  least,  are  the  contrast  between 
tlie  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and 
the  presence  of  masses  of  want,ignorance, 
and  criminal  propensity  close  to  the  streets 
of  luxurious  puluces.  The  proletariat  is 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  great  American 
citie^l  and  to  raise  the  formidable  problems 
connected  with  its  existence  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  Ameri- 
can society  since  it  was  observed  by  De 
Tocqueville.  But  in  England  the  dan- 
ger is  at  its  height,  and  though  the  ex- 
plosive forces  of  a  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
slumber  long,  in  a  day  of  revolutionary 
excitement  they  may  awake.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  also  in  t\\ft  T^o\i\A^«Ji  «&v^^ 
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of  the  Trades-UnionB  in  England,  at  least 
OS  compared  with  their  political  aspect 
in  this  country.  In  England  the  sufPlrage 
wns  so  long  withheld  from  the  artisans 
that  thej  have  formed  polity  an  indas- 
trial,  with  objects,  laws,  and  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own  ontside  the  polity  of 
the  nation.  Such  a  power  can  hajrdly 
fail,  in  this  indostrial  age,  in  some  way 
to  affect  the  course  of  political  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  feature  of  the 
Bituation,  common  to  England,  with  all 
the  leading  nations,  is  the  critical  posi* 
tion,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  of 
the  religious  faith  which  has  hitherto 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  poli- 
tical as  well  as  the  social  morality 
of  the  worlds  It  may  be  true  -  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments has  not  operated  with  all  the 
force  which  theologians  have  assumed ; 
but  assuredly  the  motives  which  have 
hitherto  led  the  mass  of  men  to  keep 
their  selfish  passions  in  subordination  to 
the  common  good,  and  thereby  to  render 
government  other  tlian  that  of  mere  force 
possible,  will  be  found,  if  analyzed,  to  be 
fandamcntally  religious.  The  connection 
of  atheism  and  imperialism  is  most 
marked  perhaps  in  Hobbes,  but  it  is 
visible  through  the  whole  history  of  po- 
litical philosophy.  Rationalism  has  not 
yet  developed  a  positive  side,  and  be- 
tween the  decay  of  the  old  support  and 
the  growth  of  the  new,  there  may  be  an 
interval  perilous  to  humanity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influence  of  science  is 
beginning  to  tell  beneficially  on  politics, 


by  substituting  observation  for  assamp- 
tion  and  calm  investigation  for  party 
passion.  The  rational  study  of  history  is 
also  a  new  and  beneficial  influence  in  the 
case  of  all  public  men  who  have  reoeired 
a  good  political  education. 

There  are,  unhappily,  great  masses  of 
ignorance  among  the  people  in  England ; 
and  even  the  new  possessors  of  wealth 
are  a  bad  political  class,  being  too  oodh 
monly  uneducated,  not  only  in  the  first 
but  in  the  second  generation.  Bot  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
highly-trained  political  intellect.  To  tldi 
the  system  of  class  government,  in  other 
respects  so  injurious,  has  itself  been  con- 
ducive, by  dedicating  a  class  to  pollticil 
life.  The  comparatively  secure  tenure  of 
seats  in  Parliament  has  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  Something  is  also  due  per* 
haps  to  the  system  of  College  Followshipii 
which  gives  young  men  of  ability  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  their  self-cnltiira 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  nnlver- 
sity  education.  There  is,  moreoirer,  a 
good  deal  of  independence  and  force  of 
political  character;  independence  and 
force  which  are  often  perverse  and  mo- 
tionary,  but  still  independence  and  force. 
To  these  advantages  may  be  added  an 
immense  political  experience  and  the  aft* 
tionnl  habits  of  mind  which  it  has  formed. 
England  will  probably  grapple  yigorem- 
]y  with  the  tremendous  problems  whiflh  ^ 
are  forced  upon  her,  and  there  is  good^ 
reason  for  hoping  that  she  will  work 
something  of  value,  not  for  herself  only 
but  for  the  world. 


BREVITIES. 


MAKING  ICE  BY  STEAM. 


To  make  ice  by  steam ;  to  cool  one^s 
self  by  lighting  a  fire ;  in  a  word,  to  con- 
vert h«'at  into  cold,  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  proposed  and  solved  by  modem 
pcii'nce.  The  mere  suggestion,  the  bare 
statement,  of  this  nnradoxicnl  problem, 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind — a  revolution  in  human  ideas.  The 
old  alchemists  held  that  while  matter  is 
changeable  so  that  copper  and  lead  may 
he  traoMmnted  into  gold  and  silver,  the 
occalt  qualities  of  coldnest,  sharpness, 


etc.,  are  fixed  and  immntable.  At  tl* 
chemist  would  more  readily  have  erpt4 
ed  to  see  a  ma^s  of  lead  converted  lill 
pure  g<i1d  than  to  see  ice  prodooil 
through  the  acrency  of  fire.  The  modal 
chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  relics  npoi 
the  certainty  that  every  elementaxy  n^ 
stance  will  always  remain  the  sama  M 
matter  how  many  changes  may  be  i» 
pressed  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  tbN 
ne  strongly  suspects  that  heat  and  oqU| 
electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and 
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tself^  are  all  merely  conditions  of 
lat  may  be  changed  at  will  and 
d  the  one  into  the  other.    To  il- 
a  chemist  takes  a  mass  of  lead, 
lowing  certain  chemical  agents  to 
it,  he  canses  it  to  pass  throngh 
anges  than  ever  did  the  fabled 
In  his  hands  the  solid,  shining 
hich  is  so  dense  that  its  weight 
me  a  proverb,  loses  its  metallio 
d    becomes    entirely  invisible, 
thanges  successively  to  a  white 
>wder,  to  a  dark  flaky  mass,  or  to 
al  orange  pigment.  But  through 
changes  the  eye  of  the  chemut 
he  masquerader  and  penetmtea 
rnise..  Through  every  variation 
he  lead  remains  lead,  and  at  any 
the  proeesB  it  may  be  recovered 
bited  as  the  same  bright,  heavy 
it  it  was  originally.    We  cannot* 
t  into  silver,  or  gold,  or  iron, 
iraa,  and  lead  it  will  remain. 
>w  let  us  take  a  few  bars  of 
which  the  property  known  as 
m  has  been  imparted.     They 
wd  dark,  and  they  may  be  han- 
lont  imparting  any  peculiar  sen- 
If^  however,  we  arrange  them  a 
i¥ay  and  give  them  a  rapid  mo- 
can  convert  this  motion  and 
m  into  light,  heat,  and  clectri- 
e  steel  bars  were  cold,  but  they 
wo  wires  the  property  of  pro- 
degree  of  heat  far  exceeding 
he  tierceat  furnace ;  they  were 
by  their  influence  a  light  of  the 
ding  brilliancy  is  made  to  glow 
the  same  wires ;  the  bars  give 
tion  when  handled,  but  these 
"OS  derive  from   them   power 
would  be  instant  death  to  en- 
Here  we  have  heat,  light,  and 
f  produced  where  apparently 
lignt,  or  electricity  existed  b^ 
I  tilie  discovery  of  the  law  upon 
Bfle  wondrous  manifestntions  de- 
e  law  of  the  correlation  of  the 
I  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of 
eenth  century.    By  proper  ap- 
I  of  this  law,  the  same  temp^ 
a  the  ocean  in  billows  may  be 
illuminate  the  sea  and  give  to 
ering  bark  a  watning  of  sunken 
)  action  of  a  few  pints  of  acid  on 
Stents  of  zinc  places  at  our 
a  messenger  that  in  a  journey 
)  world  can  outstrip  Ariel ;  and 
uation  of  a  few  pounds  of  coal 
)  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  will 
to  produce  ice  that  on  hot  and 
f%  may  cool  the  lips  of  the  fever- 
L    As  the  latter  is  one  of  the 


best  illustrations  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  beautiful  law  that  we  have 
mentioned,  we  will  descrilie  it  at  length. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
civilization  it  was  known  that  a  per* 
son  wearing  wet  clothes  became  very 
rapidly  and  very  powerfully  chilled ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Dr.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  tlie  cause  of  this  rapid 
chilling  was  discovered.  He  found  that 
in  order  to  convert  one  pound  of  water 
at  212''  Fahr.  into  steam  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, it  required  six  and  a  half  times 
as  much  beat  as  is  sufiScient  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  from  62°  to  212''.  In 
other  words,  he  found  that  one  pound  of 
steam  at  212**  contained  as  much  heat  as 
would  suffice  to  raise  six  and  a  half  pounds 
of  water  from  62**  to  212°.  Taking  a 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  and  adding  to  it 
six  and  a  hdf  pounds  of  water  at  62°,  we 
get  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  boiling 
water.  This  was  a  wonderful  discovery, 
and  led  to  some  very  curious  results. 
Those  that  reflected  deeply  on  the  sub- 
ject saw  at  once  that  if  a  vessel  should 
contain  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  water  at 
62°  and  half  a  pound  of  this  liquid  should 
be  suddenly  converted  into  steam  or  va- 
por, this  vapor  would  abstract  so  much 
heat  from  the  remaining  liquid  that  the 
whole  would  be  frozen.  The  difliculty 
was  to  And  a  means  of  suddenly  convert- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  the  water  into 
vapor. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  tops  of 
very  high  •  mountains  it  is  very  difficult 
to  cook  eggs  and  potatoes  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  water  may  boil  and  the 
eggs  may  be  tumbled  about  in  the  boil- 
ing liquid  during  the  legitimate  ^^  three 
minutes,''  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
eggs  will  be  far  from  **  done."  A  much 
longer  time  must  be  allowed,  and  even 
then  the  eggs  will  not  be  very  hard.  If, 
now,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  all 
this,  we  examine  the  water  with  a  ther- 
mometer, we  will  fiud  that  it  is  boiling, 
or  in  other  words  it  is  passing  oflT  into 
steam,  at  a  temperature  far  below  212°. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  at  these  great  eleva- 
tions the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  \a 
much  less  than  in  the  lower  regions. 
But  this  dimiuished  pressure  we  can  pro- 
duce by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and 
when  we  do  so  the  water  gives  ofl:  steam 
very  rapidly  and  becomes  very  cold,  but 
it  does  not  freeze ;  for  as  soon  as  the  air 
has  been  all  removed  from  the  glass  ves- 
sel or  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  the  vapor 
of  water  rises  and  fills  it,  the  process  is 
brought  to  a  dose,  and  we  cannot^  aa  a 
general  thing,  remove  \ii^  -v^Xwrj  '^^^^'^ 
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with  sufficient  rapidity  by  means  cf  the 
pump  alone.    Bnt  it  happens  that  some 
substances,  snch   as  yery  dry  oat-meal, 
and  particularly  oil  of  vitriol,  have  such 
a  powerful  attraction  for  water  that  they 
remove  it  very  rapidly  from  any  confined 
atmosphere  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
Indeea,  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  chemists,  sulphuric  acid,  has  sucb  a 
powerful  attraction  for  watery  vapor 
that  it  condenses  it,  combines  with  it, 
and  becomes  very  hot.    So  powerful  is 
this  affinity,  that  if  we  take  a  jar  of  cold 
acid  and  an  equal  jar  of  ice-cold  water 
and  mix  tbem  together,  they  will  become 
boiling  hot    If,  now,  we  place  some  of 
this  acid  in  the  receiver  along  with  the 
water,  as  fast  as  the  vapor  of  water  rises 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  thei  acid  and  the 
water  will  continue  to  give  off  fresh 
vapor  until  its  temperature  has  been  re- 
duced before  the  vaporing  point.    This 
point  is  never  reached,  however,  until 
the  water  has  been  frozen. ,  In  this  way 
it  is  easy  to  make  ice  in  a  warm  lecture- 
room,  and  this  was  the  method  after 
whioh  Leslio,  the  inventor  of  the  air- 
pump  that  bears  his  name^  proposed  to 
manufacture  ice  for  sale.    But  the  pro- 
cess is  too  difficult  and  tno  imperfect  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  any  thing  bnt 
an  experiment 

There  are  other  liquids  besides  water, 
however,  and  these  liquids  boil  at  tem- 
peratures which  differ  between  wide 
limits.  The  shining  metal,  mercury,  re- 
quires a  temperature  GOO*'  above  zero  to 
make  it  boil,  and  liquid  carbonic  acid 
boils  at  a  temperature  80*^  helato  zero. 
In  other  word.%  it  requires  a  temperature 
of  80°  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 
"When  the  temperature  rises  above  this 
point,  it  passes  off  rapidly  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  steam  or  vapor,  or,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  carbonic  acid  gas. 
And  in  thus  pAssing  off  into  vapor,  it  car* 
ries  off  so  much  heat  that  the  vessel  that 
contained  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  cold, 
so  very  cold  that  we  have  hardly  any 
idea  of  the  temperature  that  may  be  thus 
produced.  Mercury  exposed  to  such  a 
temperature  becomes  solid,  and  we  have 
taken  it  in  this  condition  and  hammered 
it  out  on  an  anvil,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
piece  of  lead  or  tin.  When  frozen  in  a 
long  paper  gutter,  the  mercury  may  be 
moulaea  into  a  slender  bar  that  may  be 
seized  by  a  pair  of  wooden  forceps  and 
twisted  and  tied  in  a  knot  And  to  ahow 


that  the  temperature  of  this  froze 
cury  is  far  below  any  thing  that 
in  ordinary  experience,  if  we  app 
the  hand,  it  will  burn  and  de?tr 
flesh  as  effectually  as  woul*^  a  i 
iron,  while  a  piece  of  common  i 
melt  it  as  quickly  asu  red-hot  bar 
would  melt  a  rod  of  le«d. 

But  liquid  carbonic  acid,  althot 
capable  of  producing  such  low  te 
tures,  is  not  available  f<>r  practice 

Eoses,  and  consequently  other  liqui< 
een  resorted  to,  such  as  ether,  am 
and  some  of  the  products  derives 
the  distillation   of  petroleum, 
these  liquids  are  employed  an  air-p 
always  used,  and  of  course  on  th< 
scale  a  steam-engine  is  used  to  dri 
air-pump.      The  process  is  as  fc 
the  water  to  be  frozen  having 
•  placed  in  vessels  made  of  sheet-mi 
that  the  heat  may  be  rapidly  con 
away,  these  vessels  are  surrounde 
the  freezing  liquid,  which  may  be 
ammonia,  cryogene  or  any  i>ther  av 
fluid.    The  apparatus  is  so  arrange 
while  the  mouths  of  the  freezing 
are  open  to  the  air,  the  liquid  thi 
rounds  their  outer  surface  is  contai 
an  air-tight  receiver,and  from  this  i 
cr  the  air  and  vapor  is  exhausted  by 
of  an  air-pump.    The  evaporation 
liquid  soon  lowers  the  temperatnrf 
thiit  the  water  freezes,  and  ice  is  thi 
duced.    To  prevent  any  loss  of  the 
ing  liquid,  the  apparatus  is  so  an 
that  the  same  pump  that  exhausts  ( 
side  condenses  on  the  other.    The 
of  the  liquid  is  therefore  powerfullj 
pressed  and  re-converted  into  a 
which,  after  being  cooled,  is  again  i 
into  the  refrigerator  to  be  used 
again.    \Ve  say,  after  it  has  been  a 
for,  after  comprest-ion  to  the  liquid 
it  is  very  hot.    And  thus  the  steam  € 
goes  on  with  its  ceaseless  pulse,  tra 
ring  the  heat  from  one  side  of  the  ma 
to  the  other ;  tiking  it  from  the  wa 
the  imperceptible  condition  of  laten 
contained  in  a  subtle  vapor,  and  i 
ducing  it  on  the  other  side  as  senmUc 
tliat  warms  up  the  sides  of  the  ves 
soon  as  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  I 
has  been  condensed.    On  the  latte 
it  is  dissipated,    carried   off,  and 
vented    from    returning    to  the  ^ 
from  which  it  was  taken.     And  in 
simple  manner  is  ice  mannfiu^tmK 
steam. 
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MKBUETAL  VOKSEVtl  KSTXTBD. 

hoold  like  to  know  how  far  a 
n  the  last  Catholic  Worldy  who 
s  ^^  The  Character  of  the  Oatho- 
leaniDg  the  Romanist — **  in'  the 
nth  Centary,"  represents  the 
I  of  hia  sect  in  this  ooantrj. 
ears  to  have  jast  tarabled  out  of 
rgotten  box  of  the  Inquisition, 
ive  been  dug  up  in  one  of  the 
catacombs.  Ilis  subject  is  the 
ms  of  the  Catholic  of  to*daj  to 
),  his  conn  try,  his  age,  and  the 
ar  order  and  condition  denomi- 
regress,"  and  he  treats  it  as  it 
Ave  been  treated  by  a  monk  of  the 
'  fourteenth  century.  His  theory 
church,  and  of  its  supremacy 
I  other  churches,  all  states,  and 
viduais,  is  the  extreme  of  ultra- 
ism,  against  which  not  only  the 
EVotestant  world,  but  the  Catho- 
rals,  have  contended,  for  ages. 
Qg  that  his  religion  is  perfect,  or 
that  his  understanding  of  what 
is,  is  perfect;  that  it  consists  in 
It  immutable  organic  law  which 

need  mistake  because  an  in- 
expounder  of  it  resides  at  Rome, 
08  for  it  an  absolute  perfection, 
logy,  as  philosophy,  as  morality, 
*  the  only  rule  for  private,  public, 
litioal  conduct."  All  human 
aent,  "  whether  of  patriarch, 
,  priest,  king,  chieftain,  pope, 
emperor,  or  people  in  organized 
y,"  rests  upon  this  organic  law, 
las  the  omnipotent  God  for  its 

and  the  Roman  Church  for  its 
d  unerring  interpreter.  *^The 
s  Church,"  we  are  told  in  a  pas- 
lich  the  most  grandiloquent  of 
ores  will  envy,  '*The  Catholic 

18  the   medium    and    channel 

which  the  will  of  God  is  ex- 

The  chain  of  communication, 

)d  of  the  triple  sthand  of  revela- 

ispiratiou,  and   faith,    stretches 


underneath  the  billows  of  eternity  to 
the  shore  of  time,  from  the  throne  of 
God  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  The  finger 
of  the  Pope,  like  the  needle  in  the  com- 
pass, invariably  points  to  the  pole  of 
eternal  truth,  and  the  mind  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  is  as  certain  to  reflect  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  as  the  mirror 
ot  one  end  of  a  submarine  cable  to  indi- 
cate the  electric  signal  made  at  the  other. 
The  will  of  God  is  expressed  as  plainly 
through  the  church  as  it  was  through 
Moses  and  the  tables  of  the  law.  It  is 
distinct,  definite,  intelligible,  and  precise, 
and  we  are  bound  to  execute  the  will 
thus  expressed,  and  act  in  the  light  of 
the  intelligence  thus  supplied." 

Jesus  Christ  used  to  tell  his  disciples 
"  to  search  the  Scriptures,"  because  they 
testified  of  Him,  Who  was  "the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  St.  Paul,  too, 
thought  that  creation  bore  witness  to 
the  perfection  and  designs  of  Deity ;  and 
St.  Peter  proclaimed  that  God  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Him ; 
but  this  new  apostle  changes  all  that. 
God  can  only  be  approached  through  a 
speaking-trumpet,  preserved  at  Rome, 
and  the  glorious  sunlight  of  the  gospel  is 
nothing  to  the  phosphoric  brilliancy  of 
old  decaved  wood. 

All  good  Catholics,  especially  those 
who  are  voters,  are  bound  to  act  in  all 
things  according  to  the  will  of  God,  i.  e. 
of  the  Pope,  Who  is  his  only  mouth- 
piece. Marriages  even  contracted  with- 
out the  assent  of  his  church,  are  very 
corrupt  and  flimsy  affairs;  all  science 
and  education  which  is  *^  uncatholic  "  is 
also  godless ;  and  the  stato  or  nation  is 
in  its  very  nature  godless  and  material, 
having  no  rights  but  *'  by  permission  of 
superior  authority,"  i.  e.  our  writer's 
church.  "  The  supremacy  asserted  for  • 
the  church  in  matters  of  education  im- 
plies the  additional  and  cognate  ftinctlon 
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of  the  oensonhip  of  ideas,  and  the  right 
to  examine,  and  approve  or  disapprove 
all  books,  publications,  writings,  and 
utterances  intended  for  public  instruc- 
tion, enlightenment,  or  entertainment, 
and  the  supervision  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment"! Not  only  publishers  but  edi- 
tors, not  onlj  editors  but  preachers,  not 
only  preachers  but  peddlers,  not  only 
peddlers  but  actors,  circus-riders,  and 
mountebanks,  must  be  made  amenable 
to  the  Pope,  who  will  ct>n8ult  Heaven 
through  his  private  speaking-tube,  as  to 
the  lawftdness  of  their  callings.  In  fact, 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  should 
be  modelled  upon  that  ^  temporal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
which  is  to-day  the  best  in  the  world,^' 
— that  is,  of  a  government  which  is 
upheld  by  spies  and  secret  agents,  and 
eould  not  last  a  week  but  for  foreign 
bayonets. 

Our  author,  of  course,  longs  for  the 
day  when  the  same  ^'Head  of  the 
Church  may  again  become  the  acknow- 
led'ged  head  of  the  reunited  family  of 
Christian  nations ;  the  arbiter  and  judge 
between  princes  and  peoples,  between 
government  and  government,  the  ex- 
ponent of  supreme  justice  and  the  high- 
est law,  in  all  important  questions  affect- 
ing the  rights,  the  interests,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  comronnities  and  individuals  '^  t 
Would  our  readers  know  what  these  fine 
phrases  mean  ?  Let  us  quote,  in  order 
to  illustrate  them,  Father  Gratry^s  ana- 
lysis of  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  issued 
when  the  kind  of  legislation  which  the 
writer  in  the  Catholie  World  applauds 
was  more  in  vogue  than  it  is  just  now. 
We  extract  it  from  the  third  of  his  late 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Malines,  in 
which  he  opposes  the  proposed  enact- 
ment of  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

*^  I.  Considering  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff poasessea  the  plenitude  of  power  over 
every  realm  and  every  nntion,  that  he 
alone  upon  earth  judges  all  and  is  judged 
by  no  one  whomsoever. 

^'IL  We  renew  all  sentences  of  ex- 
oommunication  which  have  ever  been 
directed  against  heretics,  of  whatsoever 
eoodition,  were  they  Bishops,  Patriarchs, 
0r  Popes,  were  th^  Kingt  or  Emperors. 


**  III.  But  since  spiritual  penall 
not  sufficient,  we,  in  the  plenitude 
apostolic  power,  sanction,  establ 
eree  and  define  by  the  present  C< 
tion,  which  BhaU  be  forever  in 
that  all  persons.  Bishops,  or  Cai 
and  others,  Princes,  Kings,  or  £m 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  sch 
heresy,  shall,  over  and  above  the 
said  spiritual  penalties,  incur  by  tl 
fact,  and  without  other  judicial  p: 
ing,  the  loss  of  all  honor,  of  all 
of  all  authority,  of  every  princ 
dukedom,  royalty,  empire,  and  a 
forever  deprived  and  incapable 
Burning  them.  But  furthermon 
are  to  be  held  as  *^  relapud^^  *  as 
demned  for  the  second  time,  m 
ready  convicted  of  heresy,  th< 
already  abjured  and  then  fallen 
again.  Furthermore,  they  are 
given  over  to  the  secular  arm  in  c 
be  punished  by  the  penalties  of  t 
except  that,  when  truly  peniten 
are  to  be,  by  the  clemency  and  be 
of  the  Holy  See,  committed  to  a 
tery  to  do  penance  there  upon  br< 
water  for  life.  And  they  are  to  1h 
wise  regarded  as  relapsed  here 
all  men  uf  every  grade.  They  ai 
treated  as  such,  shunned  as  such, 
prived  of  every  consolation  of  hu: 

^^lY.  And  as  to  ecclesiastical  if 
possessed  by  them,  they  shall 
ferred  on  others  at  tlie  proper  tin 

^^  y.  As  to  those  who  phaU  dar 
ceive,  defend,  favor  the  aforeaa 
demned,  to  accord  them  confide 
join  in  their  doctrines,  they  the] 
shall  incur,  iyso  facto^  the  sentc 
excommunication.      They  shall 
clared  infamous,  they  shall  be  d 
of  every  right,  the  right  to  tei 
convey  by  will,  to  inherit.      ] 
owes  them  any  thing  or  is  liek 
liable  to  them  in  aught.     If  tl 
judges,  their  decisions  are  null 
cates,   their    advocacy  cannot 
ceived ;  notaries,  the  act^  and 
ments   made    by  them    are  vo 

*  For  the  relapsed,  the  pnnlahaMDt  n 
ing  witbont  pardon,  eyen  when  iliio«re  n 
WM  oeruin  ;  bnt  for  thete  fletitlons  reU] 
IV.  btre  proelaimi  a  mitigation. 
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1 ;  if  they  ftre  Bishops,  Patriaroht, 
t€fl,  Prinoes,  or  Kings,  their  estates, 
lomAins,  their  realms  become  pablic 
-ty,  and  fall  to  the  first  occupant, 
led  that  the  oocapant  be  in  the 
anity,  and  obedience  of  the  Holy 
Q  Charch. 

L  To  which  we  add,  that  if  ever  at 
me  it  be  discovered  thst  a  Bishop, 
»ishop.  Primate,  were  it  the  Roman 
or  himself,  had  before  his  elevation 
into  heresy,  or  into  some  deviation 
tho  Catholic  faith,  such  an  one  is 
led  that,  thereafter  his  ordination 
is  elevation  are  null,  without  value, 

I.  He  is  neither  Bishop,  nor 
sal,  nor  Pope,  and  all  his  acts, 
trations,  functions,  words,  dis- 
M,  acts  of  administration,  are 
ttely  null  and  of  no  value  and  do 
•nfer  on  any  one  any  title  or  any 

II.  They  are  all  to  be  held  at  psk- 
publicans,  heretics. 

III.  But  we  decree  ail  this,  not- 
tanding  any  apostolic  Constitution, 
thfltanding  every  other  decree  bear- 
ji  opposite  sense,  of  our  certain 
ledge  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
:)lic  power,  notwithstanding  every 
»  of  right  contained  in  the  Corpus 

notwithstanding  every  promise  or 
every  oath,  nuide  by  no  matter 
I  or  by  ourselves.  From  every 
of  which  sort  we  release  ourselves 
•sly,  bat  for  this  one  matter  only, 
nly  for  this  time. 

X.  And  we  desire  that  all  those  to 
1  it  appertains  should  take  cogni- 
•  of  these  apostolic  letters,  and  that 
should  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
•asilica  of  8t  Peter,  to  the  apostolic 
sellerie,  ^'  in  aeie  campi  Floria),"  etc. 
L  Thst  no  man  dare  to  oppose  in 
oanner  this  decree,  under  penalty 
tnrring  the  indignation  of  Almighty 

hmi  thia  it  foDowB  thti  If  tt  be  dlworered 
Bbhop  or  eTon  a  Fope,  before  hi*  promo- 
led  in  aught  derlated  from  the  Catholie 
be  would  be  neither  Prieet  nor  Biabop. 
»  PrleeU  whom  he  may  have  ordained 
net  be  Prierte,  fke  hoeta  whieh  theee  laet 
ng  tbemtelvee  Prieiti»ay  have  eonseerated 
■oi  have  been  eoaeeented,  and  the  aheola- 
rhteh  these  phantooie  of  prieete  might  bavtt 
ponld  be  ne  ahtoJBttoPi. 


God  and  that  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.'' 

Mr.  Bigelow  made  a  long  address  be- 
fore the  Historical  Society  to  show  that 
the  United  States  had  never  fully  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  the  debt  which 
they  incurred  to  Beaumarchsis  during 
the  Revolution.  A  committee  of  that 
Society,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  charged 
with  tbe  duty  of  investigating  the  point, 
and  to  them  we  commend  a  brief  state- 
ment which  we  find  in  a  ft)ot-note  to 
George  Sumner's  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
delivered  before  the  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton in  1859.  George,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  brother  of  Charles,  the 
distinguished  Senator.     He  says: 

**'  As  the  recent  biographer  of  Bean- 
roarchais,  M.  de  Lom6nie,  has  charged 
the  United  States  with  ingratitude  to 
him,  I  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to 
state,  that,  having  drawn  the  attention 
of  his  executor  to  the  first  accusations 
of  M.  de  Lom^nie,  in  the  Hevue  de$  Deuz 
MimdsSy  that  gentleman  declared  to  mo 
that  every  just  claim  of  Beaumarchais 
had  been  *  ftilly,  largely,  and  generously 
paid  by  the  United  Statef*,'  and  this 
declaration  he  offered  to  repeat,  in  his 
official  capacity,  befote  a  Notary  Pnblio.** 

IJI    MIMOBIAM, 

Hbbwboh,  the  German  poet,  in  his 
pretty  little  poem  entitled  "My  Last 
Hour,''  wishes  that  he  might  vanish 
ftom  the  earth,  like  the  gale^s  dying 
breath,  or  like  the  last  red  gleam  of  the 
evening,  or  like  the  perftime  of  flowers 
rising  on  the  incense-laden  air,  or  like 
the  morning  dew  which  the  first  sun- 
beams drink,  or  like  the  plaintive  tone 
which  swells  and  dies  upon  the  strings 
of  the  harp,  or  like  a  briUiant  ^r 
which  sinks  away  into  the  stiU  blue 
depths  of  the  heavens,  shrouded  by  an 
eternal  and  unfading  glory.  What  he 
thus  wished  lor  himself  has  been  the 
fate  of  Dickens,  aa  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  suddenness  and  placid  quietude 
of  his  death  as  he  was  successful  in  the 
rapid  rise  and  glorious  culmination  of 
his  career.  like  the  dew,  like  the  lbw« 
er,  like  the  Ume  of  music,  like  the  staTv 
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he  gladdened,  refreshed,  and  blessed  us, 
and  then,  like  them,  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  be  seen  no  more,  though  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

The  universal  outburst  of  eulogy 
which  has  followed  his  departure,  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  which  has  come 
from  all  classes  of  people,  has  left  little 
or  nothing  more  to  bo  said.  Pulpit 
and  press,  all  over  the  world,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  say 
good  and  kindly  things  of  the  best  and 
kindliest  of  authors.  What  other  man, 
living  at  the  time  he  lived,  and  dying 
when  he  did,  could  have  awakened  such 
a  general  and  sincere  expression  of  love, 
admiration,  gratitude  for  the  good  he 
had  done  and  the  pleasure  he  had  dif- 
fhsed,  or  such  a  heartfelt  lament  for  his 
untimely  departure  ?  Was  there,  in  all 
the  range  of  the  world's  distinguished 
men,  among  its  statesmen,  its  philoso- 
phers, its  philanthropists,  one  who  had 
created  for  himself  so  warm  and  friend- 
ly a  feeling  in  the  heart  of  so  vast  a 
variety  of  persons?  High  and  low, 
young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  alike  felt 
for  the  witty  Boz,  for  the  generous,  sym- 
pathetic, exhaustless,  inimitable  Dick- 
ens, who  had  soothed  and  relieved  so 
many  of  their  sad  hours,  who  had  ex- 
alted their  minds  with  so  many  fine  and 
noble  sentiments,  who  had  given  them 
so  many  new  acquaintances  with  whom 
to  laugh  or  cry,  and  who  had  made  the 
world  for  all  of  them  so  much  sweeter 
and  pleasanter  a  place  to  live  in — all, 
we  say,  felt  his  death  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement, in  a  nearer  and  tenderer 
sense  than  often  happens. 

Nothing  more  is  to  be  said  in  the 
way  of  eulogy  (criticism  would  now  be 
out  of  place),  but  a  word  may  be  add- 
ed to  set  him  right,  if,  perchance,  he 
was  still  wrong,  with  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  last  time  we  saw  him 
was  in  the  little  office  of  his  weekly 
paper  in  Catharine-street,  near  the 
Strand,  London.  He  was  then  but  a 
few  weeks  returned  from  America,  and 
he  was  fUU  of  gratitude  and  lively  re- 
membrance of  the  kindness  with  which 
*"  had  been  reedTed  on  his  second 


visit.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  be  had 
once  done  the  American  people  a  g^reat 
injustice,  and  to  be  eager  to  make 
amends  for  it  by  the  lavish  and  enthu- 
siastic praise  which  he  heaped  upon  the 
country,  and  the  generous  cordiality 
with  which  he  welcomed  all  individual 
Americans,  who  came  properly  intro- 
duced, to  his  attentions.  In  his  private 
conversation,  more  tbiin  in  any  of  his 
published  expressions,  he  bore  witness 
to  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  better  characteristics 
of  it,  which  on  his  first  visit  he  bad 
overlooked  or  slurred.  He  was  prompt 
to  admit,  not  merely  that  we  had 
changed  in  the  interval  of  his  two  vis- 
its, but  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  what  we  were ;  and  the 
frankness  of  the  avowal  disarmed  at 
once  any  prejudice  that  one  might  have 
contracted  from  the  perusal  of  Chuiile* 
wit  or  the  American  Notes. 

BOX. 

Call  him  Boz,  for  that  is  what  mtc  named  btan. 

With  tears  and  hanghter, 
Ere  with  onr  Laurel-wreath  wo  proodlj  olaliMA 
h»wi 

Forever  after. 

Call  bim  Bos— that  waa  oar  word  for  him 

When  he  was  young, 
And  unto  ns,  from  lome  far  comer  dim, 

Uia  accents  rung. 

In  earlier  days,  when  first  we  caught  the  gloiy 

Juftt  shimmering  through, 
The  tendereet  utterance — tbo  rarest  story 

We  ercr  knew ! 

As  little  children,  by  their  mother  seated. 

Group  softly  round 
To  hear  her  stories  o'er  and  o'er  repeated. 

With  awo  profound. 

While  memory  brings  back   dreams  of  Joy  Mil 
sweetness, 

Even  as  he  willed, 
We  gathered  at  his  toet—tram  his  completiM 

Our  store  he  filled. 

We  loved  the  author,  who  so  loved  the  true,   • 

So  hated  wrong ; 
We  loved  the  teacher,  whose  great  soul  we  kntv* 

Tender  and  strong. 

Wo  felt  the  loving  spirit  of  the  master 

In  all  his  creeds. 
He  touched  tho  world's  culd  heart,  and  it  bMi 
faster 

For  human  needs. 

As  like  an  angol,  visltmg  each  dwelling 

With  kindly  &ce. 
He  lit  the  fire  of  love,  Heaven's  wotehvecA  lA^ 
Ing, 

In  every  plaoe. 
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dose  up  tiiOM  nrncft  ejM  to  wmt  and  ■orrow, 

Forererroere  I 
And  bid  him  stand  erect,  npon  the  morrow, 

Earth's  labors  o'er. 

And,  like  the  seraphs  in  the  old-time  Tision, 

Still,  to  and  fro, 
His  thooghta,  like  spirits  from  yon  world  elysian, 

Will  come  and  go. 

ABT    ISr    XKW    TOaX    AKD    TBS    BITITI    ISTIBKA- 

TIOHALB. 

It  would  be  a  donble  injustice— an 
Injustice  to  art  in  New  York,  and  an 
injustice  to  the  readers  of  the  Bemte 
JntematianaXe — to  let  pass  unchallenged 
a  brief  and  inadequate, — more,  in  some 
respects  an  erroneous — estimate  of  the 
rank  and  value  of  American  artists  who 
liave  naturally  made  New  York  the  art- 
c^entre  of  the  New  World. 

The  classification  of  names  in  the 
c^orrespondonce  from  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  the  Bemte  Internationale  (No. 
6)  for  June,  is  misleading,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  correct  it  by  making  a  brief 
statement  in  keeping  with  the  actual 
c:harar,ter  and  undisputed  merit  of  New 
"York  artists,  rather  than  by  making 
"v^hat  might  seem  invidious  criticisms 
VI pen  the  artists  mentioned  in  lettre  de 
JNew  Torij  without  any  indication  of  a 
t:nie  sense  of  their  place  in  and  relation 
"to  art. 

We  have  to  inform  the  Eevue  Interna- 
tionale that,  while  the  branches  of  his- 
torical and  genre  painting  are  meagrely 
Illustrated  by  American  artists,  their 
full  force  may  be  said  to  be  expended 
in  landscape-painting. 

There  are  three  distinct  currents  of 
ut  in  New  York.  First,  the  old  and 
:oBventional  and  feeble,  and  on  which 
ioats  the  traditional ;  this  is  chiefly  il- 
ostrated  and  sustained  by  the  older 
nembers  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  Second,  the  personal,  the  natu- 
•al-^^au  art  which  springs  Arom  the 
>ainter*s  individual  and  exclusive  im- 
>ressions  of  nature,  from  which  we  get 
he  only  original  and  creative  art — the 
xt  of  Delacroix  and  Rousseau  and  IGllet 
a  France ;  of  Reynolds,  Constable,  and 
'umer  in  England ;  and,  in  New  York, 
he  art  of  Sandford  R.  Giffbrd,  W.  T. 
tichards,  Frederick  Church,  John  F. 
lensett,  Jervis  McEntee,  C.  C.  Gris- 


wold,  Hubbard,  Cropsey,  Whittredge, 
and  Winelow  Homer.  Lastly,  the  third 
current,  which  brings  us  John  La  Faige, 
E.  Yedder,  and  Dana,  all  more  or  less 
convinced  artists,  modified,  and  in 
some  respects  denationalized,  by  sym* 
pathies  and  methods  that  are  the  result 
of  the  object  and  practice  of  some  of 
th^  best  French  painters.  The  works 
of  the  last-mentioned  painters  would 
not  look  foreign  in  Paris,  nor  would 
they  strike  any  one  as  novel  or  original. 
As  yet  they  have  failed  to  reach  a  per- 
sonal and  consummate  expression ;  they 
have  yet  to  make  good  their  personid 
predilections.  The  art  illustrated  by 
the  pictures  of  Gifibrd,  Church,  Keu; 
sett,  Griswold,  and  McEntee,  is  the 
purest  and  best  growth  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and,  althongh  there  is  great  varia- 
tion of  merit  and  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  men  of  this  the  second  cur- 
rent, they  are  indigenous,  sincere,  and 
alike  in  being  the  exclusive  outcome 
of  American  genius  in  landscape-paint- 
ing. 

Besides  the  painters  who  illustrate  or 
feed  these  three  currents  of  art  in  New 
York,  there  are  many  painters  who  are 
not  entitled  to  any  distinction  beyond 
that  of  mere  picture-makers — ^painters 
who  paint  in  the  temper  and  with  the 
object  of  men  who,  with  less  pretension 
and  more  honesty,  follow  a  mechanical 
industry  for  a  living ;  these  men  are  un- 
worthy of  attention  here,  but,  by  in- 
trigue and  industry,  they  are  often  able 
to  occupy  the  public,  and  are  mention- 
ed in  columns  of  "  Art  Intelligence,"  or 
of  '*  Art  Items,"  which  are  the  frivolous 
and  often  degrading  result  of  confound- 
ing and  mixing  the  interests  of  joumal- 
ism  and  art.  The  ordinary  newspaper 
item  about  pictures,  and  about  ^  what 
our  artists  are  doing,"  is  stupid,  and 
occasionally  it  is  ridiculous.  The  dig- 
nity of  art,  the  value  of  criticism,  the 
sense  of  the  public  in  art-matters,  suf- 
fers by  this  cheap  and  trivial  method 
of  serving  art  by  the  Press. 

Among  our  sculptors,  at  home,  the 
chiefest  are  H.  K.  Brown,  J.  Quincy, 
Ward,  Launt  Thompson,  E.  D,  Palmer, 
and  John   Rogers.     Story,  at  Romft^ 
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maintidDB  the  force  and  originality  of 
American  genius  by  his  work.  In  Lon- 
don we  claim  Boughton  as  a  genre 
painter.  In  New  York  Eastman  John- 
eon,  Winslow  Homer,  John  F.  Weir, 


are  the  leading  genre  painters.  The 
best  current  criticism  cannot  dispute 
the  foregoing  estimate  without  proTok- 
ing  a  reflection  upon  its  perception  or 
upon  its  honesty. 


••m 
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Thebb  are  two  things  which  have 
always  charmed  us  in  the  novels  of 
Geoige   Sand  —  exquisite   pictures  of 
French  life  and  manners,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  heart.    Of  Uic  accu- 
racy of  the  first  the  French  are  better 
judges  than  we  can  be ;  as  regards  the 
last,  they  haye  no  adyantage  oyer  us,  so 
broad  and  general  is  her  delineation  of 
the  passions.    She  understands  by  in- 
tuition the  nature  of  her  characters, 
who  are  neyer  false  to  themselyes,  and 
their  inner  and  peculiar  life.    Wc  feel 
this  in  all  her  fictions,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  AnUmia,  of  which  a  translation, 
by  Virginia  Yaughan,  is  published  by 
Roberts  Brothers.     It  is  not  a  great 
work,  in  the  sense  that  '*  Consuelo  "  is, 
compared  with  which  it  is  a  mere  cabi- 
net-piece ;  but  the  value  of  a  work  of 
the  kind  does  not  depend  upon  its  size, 
but  upon  its  excellence,  this  quality,  or 
its  absence,  being  as  marked  in  a  sketch 
as  a  large  painting.     We  have  read 
nothing  more  lovely  for  years  than  the 
little  heart-history  which  is  the  motive 
of  ^^Antonia,"  and  which   makes  us 
wonder  how  it  is  that  George  Sand  was 
ever  under  the  ban,  here  and  in  Eng- 
land.   We  have  read  as  many  of  her 
Rtories  as  we  have  found  translated,  and 
while  one  or  two  deal  with  topics  in 
themselves   repugnant   to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  it  is  in  no  improper  spirit, 
and  the  efiect  of  these,  as  of  the  others, 
has  been  to  convince  us  that  the  intel- 
lect of  the  writer  was  pure  and  noble, 
whatever  errors  may  have  marked  her 
life.    We  allude  to  the  life  of  Qeorge 
Sand— or  rather  to  what  has  been  re- 
ported  of  it — because  we  conceive  this 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  hostility,  honest 
enough  in  its  way,  with  which   her 
writiagB  have  been  and  still  are  regard- 


ed.   But  this  is  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  with  which  her  readers  have  noiJi- 
ing  whatever  to  do.    She  comes  before 
them  as  a  literary  artist,  and  should  be 
judged  as  such,  and  nothing  else.  Incur 
opinion  she  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  creators  of  the  time,  but 
is  superior  to  her  sex  in  intellectual  eo- 
dowment.    She  has  a  large— we  should 
say  a  masculine  mind,  if  the  masculine 
mind  could  contain  such  sweetness  and 
love  as  hers.    This  love,  this  sweetnesii 
springing  like  a  fiower,  and  kindling 
like  a  flame,  at  first  in  the  brain  of  the 
painter,    Julien  Thierry,  then  in    the 
heart  of  Julie,  Countess  d'Estrelle,  draws 
them  together  in  spite  of  their  difler- 
ence  of  rank,  involves  them  in  difilcul- 
ties  which  it  subdues,  its  might  extend* 
ing  to  the  mother  and  uncle  of  Julien, 
who  have  long  been  enemies,  till  they 
are  subdued  in  turn,  and  enveloped  in 
its  radiant  atmosphere.    We  are  happy 
with  all — so  happy,  for  the  moment| 
that  we  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  Youth  and  Love.    But  liiie, 
we  soon  perceive,  is  not  made  up  of 
such  divine  dreams,  and  we  lay  down 
the  book  with  a  sigh.    For  what  it  is — 
a  delicious  little   idyl — we  commend 
"  Antonia." 

Different  from  any  thing  that 

George  Sand  has  written  is  Spielhagenii 
novel  of  Hammer  and  Anvil^  translated 
by  William  Hand  Browne,  and  publiih- 
ed  by  Messrs.  Leypoldt  and  Holt ;  jet 
it  contains  an  ^isode  which  is  some* 
how  suggestive  of  this  writer,  who 
would  have  separated  it,  had  the  con- 
ception been  hers,  from  the  stining  In- 
cidents by  which  it  is  surrounded,  sad 
would  have  moulded  it  into  a  pleasant 
little  book  by  itself.  It  covers  the  brief 
period   when   the   hero.   George,  was 
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nnder  the  spell  of  Oomitaiice,  and  de- 
picts her  relation  to  him  and  her  father. 
This  little  episode  is  delicately  handled, 
and  its  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
odd  personality  of  Constance,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  will  come  of  it. 
The  story  abounds  in  incidents,  which 
are  managed  with  considerable  spirit, 
the  most  stirring  of  all  being  the  night- 
mdyenture  of  Gkorge  among  the  smug- 
glers, which  comes  as  near  being  "  sen- 
sational '^  as  any  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected fh>m  Spielhagen.    Gkorge^s  pris- 
on-life is  well  painted,  but  we  tire  of  it 
&t  last,  as  we  tire,  in  fiction,  of  most 
liyes  with  a  moral  purpose,  not  so  much 
l>ecau8e  they  are  without  interest,  as 
l:>ecaase  we  foresee  the  end  long  before 
it  comes.    Tffe  lesson  of  ^  Hammer  and 
jinyil"  is  as  trite  as  it  is  true,  being 
that  of  Mr.  Charles  Beade's  *^  Never  too 
Xate  to  Mend.''    We  like  the  story  more 
than  *^  The  Hohensteins,''  and  less  than 
*'  Problematic  Chazacters,*'  and  we  find 
-the  same  fault  with  it  that  we  found 
-^ith  these  works— or  meant  to,  if  we 
did  not — ^yiz.,  that  most  of  the  charac- 
't;er8  in  high  life  are  too  darkly  drawn. 
.As    in  ''The  Hohensteins,"   there    is 
scarcely  one  who  is  not  in  some  way  a 
QooundreL    This  is  bad  art,  even  in  a 
<iemocTatic  satirist. 

Mr.  Charles  Beade  is  a  very  cleyer 

man,  and  the  cleverest  thing  he  does  is 
to  watch  what  others  are  doing,  that  he 
may  do  it  himself    Years  ago  Dickens 
attacked  some  of  the  abuses  of  English 
life  with  great  literary  success ;  so  Mr. 
Reade  went  and  attacked  others,  begin- 
ning, we  believe,  with  the  prison-sys- 
tem, in  ^  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  and 
mding,  for  the  present^  with  the  dia- 
liolical  system  of  Trades-Unions,  in  Put 
Taune^  in  HU  Place.    We  have  read 
his  singular  novel — as  who  has  not  ? — 
Old  we  admire  it  greatly,  but  not  as  we 
hould  prefer  to  have  a  work  of  ours 
iked,  if  we  were  Mr.  Reade.    He  is  a 
ronderfnl  juggler;  there  is  no  end  to 
^  tricks  and  surprises.    He  holds  us 
pell-bound  while  we  are  reading  his 
ooks,  but  he  leaves  us  dissatisfied  when 
re  have  finished  them.    We  feel  that 
r^  should  have  known  better  than  to 


follow  him  with  such  exdtemeAt,  but 
somehow  he  fooled  us,  and  the  thought 
that  we  have  been  fooled  is  not  pleas- 
ant. "  Put  Yourself  m  His  Place  "  is  a 
remarkable  book.  The  plot  is  good, 
the  incidents  are  striking,  and  the  char- 
acters are  strongly  individualized.  We 
have  met  them,  or  their  like,  in  Mr. 
Readers  other  stories,  but  as  they  are 
real  flesh  and  blood — genuine,  earnest, 
alive — we  are  glad  to  meet  them  again. 
We  take  to  Mr.  Reade's  heroes,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  their  proto- 
types— the  Muscular  Christians  of  Mr. 
Eingsley — and  we  love  his  women,  who 
are  as  admirable  in  their  way  as  the 
women  of  Oeorge  Sand — as  haughty,  as 
tender,  as  strong,  as  weak — ^in  a  word, 
as  womanly,  from  first  to  last.  They 
win  us  by  their  sweetness,  they  hold  us 
by  their  strength.  We  may  not  have 
met  with  them  in  real  life,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  their  existence  all  the  same,  and 
give  them  a  place  in  our  hearts  and 
memories.  Joel  Deuce,  for  example,  is 
a  noble  creature, 

**  For  whoae  dear  ••ke  «  kinff  might  take 
The  crown  from  off  his  brow.** 

Still  more  excellent,  if  that  be  possible, 
is  Mrs.  Little,  who  is  painted  with  all 
the  delicacy  of  Greuze,  if  Greuze  ever 
painted  an  elderly  old  lady.  But  we 
can  say  nothing  new  of  Mr.  Readers 
characters,  or  his  plot,  or  his  method. 
He  is  so  marked  and  magnetic  as  to 
impress  all  readers  alike ;  the  judgment 
/of  the  boy  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
man — neither,  indeed,  being  good  for 
much,  until  it  has  freed  itself  from  his 
powerful  grasp. 

We  regard  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 

lope  as  a  fair  representative  of  tiie  ave- 
rage English  gentleman  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  a  sound,  sensible  mind, 
and  his  views  of  life  and  men  are  prac- 
tical and  obvious.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
entitled  to  considerable  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  being  at  once  direct  and 
fiexible,  and  his  matter  is  good,  though 
at  times  rather  heavy.  He  writes  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  spared  as  well  as 
not — whole  passages  and  pages  which 
his  readers  can,  and  do,  skip  over. 
When  not  in  cheeky  hia  inmd\^  v& 
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coniye  as  Thackeray's;  but  nobody 
eyer  thinks  of  skipping  over  Thack- 
eray's discursions  and  dissertations,  as 
they  do  Mr.  TroUope's.  As  Lamb  said 
of  Hejrwood,  the  dramatist,  that  he  'was 
a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare,  it  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Trollope  that  he  is  a  dull 
Thackeray.  When  he  has  a  story  to 
tell,  he  can  tell  it  well  enough,  but  the 
miflifortane  now  is  that  often  he  has  no 
story  to  tell.  He  is  Canning^s  knife- 
grinder  come  back  again,  transformed 
by  education  and  habit  into  a  writer  of 
serials  for  English  periodicals.  What 
he  knows  most  about  is  the  life  of  Eng- 
lish provincial  towns,  and  the  people  he 
is  most  at  home  among  are  the  clergy 
and  their  families.  How  many  times 
we  have  met  the  characters  who  figure 
in  his  last  novel — The  Vicar  of  BuUr 
hamptcn  (Harper  &  Brothers) — it  would 
be  difllcolt  to  say,  but  we  seem  to  have 
known  them  ever  since  we  have  known 
Mr.  Trollope  as  a  novelist  It  ought  to 
cost  him  no  trouble  to  write,  for  he 
always  writes  in  the  same  fieishion,  and 
about  the  same  things.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  his  plots  that  one  is  better  or 
worse  than  another,  for  his  novels  are 
without  plots.  There  are  incidents  in 
them,  and  a  languid  movement,  like 
that  of  water  in  a  windless  day,  but 
nothing  more.  "The  Vicar  of  Bull- 
hampton  "  may  be  summed  up,  by  say- 
ing that  a  young  lady  is  loved  by  two 
gentlemen,  A.  and  B.  She  does  not 
love  A.,  but  does  love  B.,  and  becomes 
engaged  to  him«  The  engagement  ceas- 
ing (no  matter  how,  or  why),  she  is  en- 
gaged to  A.,  and  is  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing married  to  him,  when  she  changes 
her  mind  and  marries  B.  This  is  about 
all  there  is  of  it  Other  incidents  occur 
in  the  family  of  a  dowr  old  miller  (there 
is  even  a  murder,  and  a  trial  of  the 
murderers),  but  these  are  hardly  of  sufii- 
cient  importance  to  be  mentioned,  and 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  stirring  and  eventful  love-story  we 
have  dwelt  upon  at  such  length.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  in  it,  but  they  might  just 
as  well  have  been  in  an  earlier  novel  of 
Mr.  Trollope's,  or  in  the  one— or  rather 
two,  for  that,  we  believe,  is  the  number 


— he  is  now  writing.  Was  there  ever  s 
more  industrious  author  than  Mr.  Trol* 
lope,  and  did  ever  author,  industrious 
or  otherwise,  have  more  patient  readers 
than  he  ?  There  will  be  an  end  to  their 
patience  some  day,  probably ;  but,  till 
that  day  comes,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
his  novels,  and,  perhaps,  not  then. 
Fearful  thought  I 

—  We  cannot  all  be  men  of  sci- 
ence, but  most  of  us  can  know  some- 
thing about  science,  if  we  choose,  by 
reading  the  popular  hand-books  of 
which  it  is  the  specialty.  This  could 
not  have  been  said  with  truth  fifty  years 
ago,  for,  though  there  were  scientific 
hand-books  then,  which  were  as  popu- 
lar, perhaps,  as  ours,  they  were  often  er- 
roneous and  generally  worAless.  Much 
that  was  sheer  ignorance,  or  mere  con- 
jecture, has  since  become  positive 
knowledge.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  knowledge  would  have  been  shut 
up  in  a  dead  language,  or,  enfiranchitcd 
into  the  vernacular  speech,  would  yet 
have  remained  the  exclusive  property 
of  scholars ;  but  that  time  is  past,  and 
it  is  now  among  the  most  valued  intel- 
lectual possessions  of  mankind.  The 
French  (as  we  may  have  observed  be- 
fore) have  done  much  towards  encour- 
aging the  spirit  which  has  led  to  this 
happy  result,  and  no  recent  writer 
among  them,  more  than  M.  Louis  Fi- 
guier,  who,  if  not  a  m^n  of  sdenoe 
himself  (though  he  may  be),  is  cer- 
\tainly  in  communication  with  men  of 
science,  and  an  able  exponent  of  their 
views.  He  has  published  several  vol- 
umes devoted  to  special  branches  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  none  that  bta 
interested  more  than  his  ^^L^Homme 
Primitif,"  of  which  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  (Do.  have  published  an  En^^Jih 
translation — Primitire  Man,  Nothing 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  imagination, 
in  the  shape  of  remote  humanity,  ••  hie 
subject,  which  is  no  less  than  the  hie* 
tory  of  man  before  History  existed— the 
history  of  Pre-Historic  Man,  as  mads 
and  left  by  himself— deposited  here  in 
drift-beds,  there  in  bone-caves  and  shdl- 
heaps ;  now  in  the  Stone  Age,  now  ia 
the  Bronze  Age,  and,  last  of  all,  in  ths 
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Age  of  Iron — ^more  bcneflceDt  than  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  poets.  It  is  M.  Fi- 
gnier's  object  to  present  an  outline,  not 
so  much  of  what  is  conjectured,  as  what 
is  known,  of  man  in  these  distant  peri- 
ods of  his  progress  towards  ciyillzation 
•  «^*  an  outline  sufScient  to  afford  a  rea^ 
sonable  working  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  arguments  of  the  science  to 
such  as  cannot  pursue  it  dirther,  and  to 
serve  as  a  starting-ground  for  those  who 
will  follow  it  up  in  the  more  minute  re- 
searches of  Nilsson,  Keller,  Lastet, 
Christy,  Lubbock,  Mortillct,  Desor, 
Troyon,  Qastaldi,  and  others."  He  has 
been  successful  in  tliis,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  impression  he  has  left 
upon  our  minds ;  and  a  portion  of  his 
success  is  owing  to  his  illustrations, 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  scien- 
tific interest  and  value  of  his  work. 
We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  imple- 
ments and  weapons  of  the  Pre-Historic 
Man— flint-hatchets,  knives,  arrow-heads, 
&c. ;  the  full-page  drawings  strike  us  as 
being  altogether  too  ideal  as  regards  the 
forms  and  fuses  of  the  primitive  races 
they  depict  However  this  may  be, 
they  are  excellent  as  art- work,  and  they 
add  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  our  very  remote 
ancestors. 

Not  the  least  of  the  results  which 

the  annexation  of  distant  territories  is 
likely  to  bring  upon  us,  will  be  the 
multitude  of  books  that  will  spring  up 
about  them  like  mushrooms.  We  shall 
know  all  we  want  to  concerning  these 
national  incumbrances — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  debts  we  have  assumed,  of 
which  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  should 
be  ignorant  awhile,  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
our  whistles — and  we  shall  know  more 
than  we  want  to  concerning  their  tribes 
and  peoples,  who  are  to  share  the  suf- 
frage with  us.  We  already  object  to 
the  emigration  hither  of  the  Chinese, 
the  latest  ripple  of  whose  first  wave  is 
now  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  England*8  great  Blarney-Stone, 
Plymouth  Rock,  but  our  objection  comes 
too  late.  John  is  making  our  shoes, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is 
TUftiring  our  coftts,  and  hats,  and  watch- 


es. John  is  to  take  the  bread  from  our 
mouths,  as  the  Protectionists  would 
have  us  believe ;  shall  we  allow  him  to 
take  the  ballots  from  our  hands,  as  Pat- 
rick has  done  ?  But  if  we  are  troubled 
about  John,  who  possesses,  we  must  al- 
low, some  claims,  of  a  primitive  sort,  to 
be  considered  a  civilized  being,  ought 
we  not  to  be  troubled  about  Nuklukah- 
yet  tyone,  Sakhniti,  Red  Lcggpngs,  and 
Anvik  Stareek  ?  They  are  Indians,  of 
course  —  followers,  perhaps,  of  Red 
Cloud,  or  Red  Dog,  or  whoever  it  was 
that  told  us  how  displeased  he  was  with 
his  White  Father,  and  how  fat  he  had 
grown  with  the  lies  of  his  white  breth- 
ren. Not  exactly ;  they  are  Alaskans — 
late  subjects  of  His  High  Mightiness, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  now,  or 
soon  to  be,  the  equals  of  Their  Higher 
Mightinesses,  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  know  all  about  them, 
and  their  country.  Of  course ;  and  the 
means  are  within  our  power,  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  octavo  entitled  Alatlca  and 
its  Resources^  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall, 
Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the 
late  Western  Union  Telegraphing  Com- 
pany. It  is  as  much  a  work  as  any  of 
the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  (the  reader  will 
recall  old  Ben's  complacent  epigram  on 
this  point) ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  too 
much  of  a  work  to  be  enjoyable  to  the 
critical  mind,  already  jaded  with  the 
Pre-Historiff  Man  and  Mr.  Trollope 
(neither  light  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion) ;  with  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of 
Mr.  Reade  and  the  infinite  sweetness  of 
George  Sand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  summer  days.  "  In 
the  long  cold  nights  of  winter,"  as  Mac- 
aulay  sings,  it  might  be  play  to  read  Mr. 
Dairs  volume,  but  now  it  is  really  work 
merely  to  skim  over  it,  which  we  confess 
Ls  all  we  have  done.  To  parody  the  Ion 
mot  of  Choate  on  the  Chief  Justice — we 
sec  that  it  is  bulky  in  size,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  crammed  with  facts— facts  in 
regard  to  the  travels  of  the  writer,  and 
facts  in  regard  to  the  geography,  history, 
inhabitants,  and  resources,  as  well  as  the 
population,  ftir-trade,  meteorology,  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  vocabularies,  and 
natural   history  oC  M&.%Vul^  \^\\^^  «i 
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bibliography  of  works  relating  to  it,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Russian.  We  are  absolutely  be- 
wildered by  their  number.  We  hope 
Mr.  DalPs  readers  will  fare  better ;  for 
he  has  much  to  tell  them  about  Alaska 
that  is  worth  knowing.  His  volume  is 
illustrated,  not  very  elegantly,  with 
designs  from  his  own  drawings,  and 
contains  a  good  Map,  and  an  Index. 

To  be  gentle  towards  his  fellows, 

and  tender  towards  the  brute  creation,  is 
the  duty  as  it  should  he  the  pleasure  of 
man ;  hot  as  it  is  not  his  highest  pleas- 
ure, so  it  is  not  his  most  imperative  duty, 
— not  the  one  duty,  that  is,  to  which  all 
others  must  yield.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
ourselves.  It  seems  selfish  to  say  so, 
but  it  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  by 
which  all  animated  beings  are  governed, 
and  which  can  never  be  practically  set 
aside  by  any  system  of  ethics.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  sentiment  of 
Humanity,  but  for  its  sentimentality  we 
have  none  whatever.  "  Yon  cruel  man ! " 
said  a  young  lady  to  a  butcher,  ^^  you  are 
not  going  to  kill  that  innocent  little 
lamb?"  "Bless  you,  raarm,  you 
wouldn^t  eat  it  alive,  would  you  ? " 
Miss  was  sentimental,  bnt  she  was  fond 
of  lamb,— when  green  peas  were  in 
season.  So  probably  was  Leigh  Hunt, 
— most  charming  of  writers,  and  most 
humane  of  men ;  but  in  this  matter  lie 
was  something  of  a  Fcntimentalist.  As 
regards  angling,  for  instance,  ho  not  only 
failed  to  sympathise  with  it  as  a  sport, 
but  he  inveighed  against  it  as  a  piece  of 
wanton  cruelty.  Harold  Skimpole 
would  have  done  the  same,  and  would 
have  eaten  his  truut  with  an  increased 
appetite,  consequent  upon  the  utterance 
of  a  noble  sentiment.  Dr.  Johnson 
sneered  at  anglers,  as  every  body  knows, 
but  it  was  not,  we  think,  so  much  on 
account  of  his  tenderness  of  heart,  as 
because  he  was  too  near-sighted  to  make 
an  angler.  Byron  was  not  a  follower 
of  the  craf^,  though  we  remember  to 
have  read  a  remark  of  his  in  regard  to 
Wordsworth,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
not  a  poet,  because  he  was  not  a  fisher- 
num.    Coleridge  was  both,  we  are  told^ 


as  was  also  Gay,  whom  all  his  friends, 
even  the  cynical  Swift,  loved  for  hia 
tenderness  of  heart.    If  names  were  of 
weight,  the  lovers  of  angling  might  jus- 
tify themselves  and  their  art  by  the  au- 
thority and  practice  of  the  greatest ;  but 
bappily  neither  stand  in  need  of  justi- 
fication with  men  of  sense.    As  regards 
the  supposed    cruelty  of  angling,  the 
point  on  which  the  sentimentalists  harp 
most,  let  us  hear  what  a  philosopher 
snys :  "The  hook  is  usually  fixed  in  the 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  mouth,  where 
there  are  no  nerves ;  and  a  proof  that 
the  sufferings  of  a  hooked  fish  cannot  be 
great  is  found  in  the  circumstance,  that 
though   a  trout  hia  been  hooked  and 
played  with  for  some  minutes,  lie  will 
often,  after  his  escape  with  the  artificial 
fly  in  his  mouth,  take  the  natural  fly, 
and  feed  as  if  nothing  had  happened; 
having  apparently  learnt  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  the  artificial  fiy  is  not 
proper  food.     And  I  have  caught  pikes 
witli  four  or  five  hooks  in  their  mouths, 
and  tackle  which  they  had  broken  off 
only  a  few  minutes  before;   and  the 
hooks  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  serving  as  a  saue^  piqtumts^ 
urging  them  to  seize  another  morsel  of 
the  same  kind.^'    This  is  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  his  Salmonia, 
of  which  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothen^  have 
lately  issued  a  now  edition.    It  is  a  book 
which  wo  always  read  with  pleasure, 
and  never  more  than  now  when  the  re- 
creation it  celebrates  is  at  its  best.    We 
will  not  say  tliat  it  is  as  delightful  read* 
ing  as  "  The  Comploat  Angler,^  for  no 
lover  of  honest  old  Izaak  would  admit 
that,  but  with  that  exception,  it  is  the 
most  enjoyable  work  on  angling  in  the 
language.      As  a  piece  of  writing  itb 
better  than  Walton's  immortal  gonip, 
bnt  it  lacks  a  certain  charm  which  Wal- 
ton possessed  above  all  the  writers  of 
his  time,  and  which  is  best  described  by 
the  word  naturalness.    He  is  simple  and 
joyous  as  a  child,  if  we  can  imagine  a 
child  witli  his  knowledge  and  love  of 
natural  objects, — and  as  much  at  home 
among  them  as  the  dew  tliat  lingered  in 
the  fields  he  cro9sed,the  wind  that  oharm 
him  with  a  sense  of  its  freshness,  or  the 
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hat  looked  down  so  loringlj  on  all. 
snn  shines,  the  wind  blows,  the 
is  wet  on  his  pages.  Sir  Humphry 
ore  studied,  as  perhaps  becomes  a 
»sopher,  bat  not  less  geDuine  in  his 
osiasm  for  nature.  He  had  the  feel- 
»f  a  poet,  but  he  wanted  expression 
^etry.  A  marked  proof  of  this  is  a 
ige  in  his  "Fourth  Day," descrip- 
of  a  pair  of  eagles  teaching  their 
g  to  fly,  of  which  passage  there  are 
readings,  the  first  in  verse,  the 
id,  and  best,  in  prose.  '^Two 
it  eagles  were  teaching  their  off- 
g, — two  yoQDg  birds,  the  manoeu- 
of  flight  They  began  by  rising 
the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  eye 
le  snn;  it  was  about  midday,  and 
it  for  this  climate.  They  at  first 
>  small  circles,  and  the  young  birds 
,ted  them;  they  pansed  on  their 
s,  watching  till  tiiey  had  made  their 
flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
r  gyration, — always  rising  towards 
sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
b  so  f^to  make  a  gradually  eztend- 
piraL  The  yonng  ones  still  slowly 
wed,  apparently  flying  better  as 
mounted ;  and  they  continued  this 


sublime  kind  of  exercise,  always  rising, 
till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air, 
and  the  young  ones  were  lost,  and  after- 
wards their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight" 
Of  the  value  of  Sir  Humphry^s  volume 
as  a  handbook,  experienced  anglers  are 
the  only  competent  Judges;  we  only 
know  that  it  has  always  interested  ns 
more  as  a  contribution  to  natural  history 
than  the  treatises  of  Walton  and  Cotton, 
and  that  we  believe  its  learned  author 
to  have  been  a  more  accurate  student 
of  nature  than  either.  The  same  pub- 
lishers also  issue  a  new  edition  of  8b 
Humphry  Davy's  Consoldtunu  in  Travel^ 
which,  if  not  so  well  known  as  **Sal« 
monia,"  as  we  believe  is  the  case,  is  a 
book  to  be  read  and  cherished  by  all 
who  have  thought  and  suffered.  As  it 
was  his  latest  work, — composed  daring 
a  period  of  bodily  indisposition,  as  the 
Advertisement  rather  stiffly  informs  na, 
and  concluded  at  the  very  moment  of 
the  invasion  of  his  last  illness,  it  is  grave, 
not  to  say  melancholy ;  but  it  is  hopefdl, 
nevertheless,  as  should  be  the  meditation 
of  a  philosopher  to  whom  the  Univene 
is  a  source  of  counsel  and  consola- 
tion. 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENOE  ABROAD. 


Ths  New  Education,''  so  earnestly 
ased  in  this  country  for  many 
I  past,  attracts  more  and  more 
tion  in  Europe.  The  question 
be  stated  thus:  Shall  the  course 
struction  in  schools  and  colleges  be 
nued  with  the  direct  aim  of  devel- 
;  and  refining  the  mental  powers 
le  student  as  a  whole,  or  shall 
m  be  to  train  him  directly  for  the 
cular  work  he  is  expected  to  do  f 
at  least,  is  the  first  qaestion ;  but 
^  others  arise  afterwards.  Admit  cul- 
not  skill,  to  be  tiie  prime  end  in 
,  and  will  it  be  best  attained  by 
ng  it  directly,  or  by  accepting  it  as 
oident  while  earnestly  seeking  to  be 
ident  workman  ?  Or,  on  the  other 
,  admitting  that  a  boy  ought  always 
trained  so  as  to  do  his  special  work 


best  hereafter^  will  not  this  oe  accom- 
plished most  thoroaghly  by  giving  him 
a  complete  general  education,  rather  than 
by  narrowing  his  mind  to  that  work 
alone  ?  Subordinate  to  these  general  in- 
quiries, on  which  men  differ  so  widely, 
is  the  more  special  question  of  the  value 
of  the  ancient  languages  as  instruments  of 
mental  training.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
theory  apart,  in  practice  Latin  and  Greek 
are  rapidly  receding,  in  every  country, 
before  science.  In  Great  Britain  the 
classici»ts  still  have  control  of  the  uni- 
versities ;  and  Parliament  has  just  raised 
Owen  College,  in  Manchester,  to  the 
rank  of  a  university,  strengthening  this 
party  by  giving  them  a  new  and  im- 
proved hot-house  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  intellectual  exotics.  But  even  in 
the        iversitieS)   the   acveixl\fi!i^  «^V^ 
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creeps  in.  One  new  classical  professor 
is  added  at  Manchester,  bnt  be  is  called 
"  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar ; '' 
one  proof  in  many  that  classical  learning 
is  silently  losing  its  literary  and  au- 
thoritative character,  and  taking  its  place 
in  the  system  of  science^*,  as  a  branch  of 
general  philology.  In  sbort,  the  move- 
ment of  the  times  is  scientific.  In  an- 
other respect,  the  Manchester  University 
is  interesting ;  as  not  identified  with  the 
Church  of  England,  lil^e  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, but  affording  equal  privileges  to 
all  religious  creeds. 

Richard  Cobden's  speeches  have 

been  collected  in  two  handsome  volumes, 
by  John  Bright  and  Prof.  Harold  Rogers 
(London,  Macmillan  &  Co.).  Their  liter- 
ary merit  is  as  speeches  only ;  they  con- 
tain no  finbhed  jiassages  for  elegant 
prose  extracts,  but  are  printed  much  as 
they  were  spoken,  hitting  the  point 
before  the  speaker  every  time  in  direct 
and  often  homely  words.  Many  of  them, 
on  India,  Parliamentary  Reform,  the 
Russian  War,  and  other  subjects  of  no 
special  interest  in  this  country,  are  chief- 
ly valuable  to  students  of  history,  or  of 
Cobden  himself.  But  the  first  volume 
is  filled  with  those  splendid  attacks  on 
protective  legislation,  and  on  the  tra- 
ditional errors  of  British  finance,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  once  revolutionized 
public  oninion  in  England,  but  which 
have  not  yet  done  all  their  work.  No  bet- 
ter tract  for  popular  distribution  in  this 
country  could  be  found  by  the  friends 
of  free  trade  and  equal  taxation  timn 
conld  be  made  up  out  of  these  speeches. 
The  noble  words  in  which  Cobden  per- 
sistently defied  the  prejudices  of  his  na- 
tion, declared  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  during  the  late  war 
was  *^  one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles 
in  the  history  of  the  world,"  and  pre- 
dicted the  preservation  of  union,  will  also 
be  found  preserved  here,  and  will  make 
Cobden^s  memory  dear  to  many  genera- 
tions on  this  continent 

There  are  few  subjects  so  much 

discussed,  which  seem  to  be  so  superfi- 
oiaUy  studied,  as  the  principles  of  copy- 
right. The  law  of  copyright  is  in  utter 
oonfusion,  in  the  United  Btatea  as  well 


as  in  European  nations:  and  in  many 
practical  questions  concerning  it,  the 
opinion  of  the  ablest  jurist  is  little  more 
than  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  inclina- 
tion of  a  particular  court.  Copyright 
agreements  and  interests,  too,  are  treated 
in  practice  with  a  looseness  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  connection  with  any 
other  property.  The  question  of  inter- 
national copyright  attracts  much  atten- 
tion in  Europe  of  late.  The  experiment 
of  the  laws  protecting  foreign  authors 
and  translations  from  them  in  Englund 
is  regarded  as  a  success.  But  a  strong 
and  growing  party  in  all  Western  Eu- 
rope advocates  the  gradual  abolition  of 
copyright,  or  at  least  important  limita- 
tions of  it.  Mr.  John  Camden  Ilotten, 
the  well  known  bookseller,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  this  subject,  and  is  about 
to  publish  a  volume  on  **  Literary  Copy- 
right, considered  in  its  relations  to  au- 
thors and  to  the  public."  AVe  do  not  know 
what  his  conclusions  are;  but  a  candid 
and  intelligent  inquiry  into  the  principles 
on  which  copyright  is  founde(l,  such  as 
Mr.  Hotten  ought  to  write,  wiR  bo  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  controversy. 

A  formidable  enterprise,  under 

the  title,  "  Haydn's  Universal  Index  of 
Biography,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Present  Time"  (London,  E.  Moxon  & 
Co.),  although  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Haydn,  who  died  long  ago,  affords 
a  valuable  skeleton  of  a  biographical 
dictionary,  more  complete  in  its  list  of 
names  than  any  other  in  existence.  It 
has  common  note  of  all  British  work  in 
displaying  wonderful  ignorance  of  men 
and  things  in  America ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  contains  some  hint  of  what  every 
illustrious  man,  and  nearly  every  emi- 
nent man,  in  known  history,  will  be  re- 
membered for ;  with  thousands  of  con- 
temporary names  which  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be,  forgotten.  An  American 
edition  ought  to  be  edited  by  some  one 
who  could  put  the  additions  necessary 
for  this  country  in  half  the  space  saved, 
by  abandoning  the  aim,  so  common 
with  compilers  of  such  books,  of  miti- 
gating the  pangs  which  obscurity  gives 
to  so  many  nobodies. 
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lament  the  days  that  are  gone, 
elieye  the  past  better  than  the 
t,  is  a  tendency  which  has  been 
:ed  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
on.  "Say  not  thou,"  says  the 
ling,  ^*  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
'  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for 
lost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
isity,  which  has  always  existed,  to 
re  unfavorably  the  present  with 
stant  past.  The  Golden  Age  of 
poets  sang  was  in  "  our  fathers' 
id  in  the  old  time  before  them." 
n  this  feeling  the  writer  realizes 
e  is  not  free,  and,  in  many  re- 
might  be  inclined  to  impute  his 
te  of  the  present  to  the  waning 
1  which  he  sees  it.  When  dealing, 
er,  with  facts  with  which  he  is 
iquainted,  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
judiced;  and  in  this  way  it  is 
e  contrasts  the  society  of  the 
;  with  that  which  once  existed  in 
ork.  From  his  distant  home  he 
>ack  on  the  rush  and  hurry  of  life 
)w  exists  in  his  native  city ;  and, 
he  realizes  its  increased  glitter 
»lendor,  he  feels  that  it  has  de- 
ed from  the  dignity  and  high 
hich  once  characterized  it. 
he  society  of  the  olden  time  he 

course,  know  but  little  by  ac- 


tual experience.  His  knowledge  of  it 
began  when  the  old  regime  was  Just 
passing  away.  In  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, the  men  of  the  Revolution  were 
fast  going  down  to  the  grave.  Of  these 
he  knew  some  in  their  old  age.  His 
father's  contemporaries,  however,  were 
somewhat  younger,  though  brought  up 
under  the  same  influences.  But  when 
that  generation  departed,  the  spirit 
which  had  aided  in  forming  their  char- 
acters had  gone  also,  never  again  to  be 
felt.  To  many  of  these  men  he  looked 
up  as  if  they  were  superior  beings; 
and,  indeed,  he  has  felt,  in  all  his  pas- 
sage through  life,  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  equals  of  those  who  then  stood  for- 
ward prominently  in  public  affairs. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  co- 
lonial society  is  in  Mrs.  Grant's  delight- 
ful "American  Lady."  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  British  officer  who  came 
over  with  troops  during  the  old  French 
war,  and  her  reminiscences  begin  about 
1760.  Her  residence  was  principally  in 
Albany,  w i th  the  Schuyler  family.  Still, 
she  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
leading  families  of  the  colony,  and  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  often  visiting 
New  York,  she  learned  much  of  the 
state  of  things  in  that  city.  She  writes 
thus  of  the  old  Dutch  and  colonial 
families  of  that  day :  "  They  bore  about 
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them  the  tokens  of  former  affluence  and 
respectability,  snch  as  family-plate,  por- 
traits of  their  ancestors  executed  in  a 
superior  style,  and  great  numbers  of 
original  paintings,  some  of  which  were 
much  admired  by  acknowledged  judges." 
In  New  York,  of  course,  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement  was  to  be  seen, 
and  she  says :  ^*  An  expensive  and  ele- 
gant style  of  living  began  already  to 
take  place  in  New  York,  which  was, 
from  the  residence  of  the  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  become  the  seat 
of  a  little  court." 

Society,  in  that  day,  was  very  station- 
ary. About  1635  the  first  Dutch  setUers 
came  out,  and  the  country  was  much  of 
it  occupied  by  their  large  grants,  many 
of  which  had  attached  to  them  manori- 
al rights.  They  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  social  distinction  of  the 
old  country.  In  the  cities  of  Holland, 
fir  a  long  time,  there  had  been  **  great" 
and  '^  small "  burgher  rights.  In  Am- 
sterdam the  "  great  burghers  "  monopo- 
lized all  the  offices,  and  were  also  ex- 
empt from  attainder  and  confiscation 
of  goods.  The  "  small  burghers  "  had 
the  freedom  of  trade  only.  In  1657  this 
**  great  burgher  "  right  was  introduced 
into  New  Amsterdam  by  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant. 

In  Paulding's  '^Affidrs  and  Men  of 
New  Amsterdam  in  the  Time  of  Gov- 
ernor Peter  Stuyvesant,"  we  find  a  list 
of  the  recorded  Gbeat  Citizbnship,  in 
the  year  1657.  As  a  matter  of  the  old- 
en time,  it  is  here  given  entire : 

•    Job.  La  Montagnie  Jun. 
Jan  Gilleien  Tan  Bnrggh. 
Hendriek  Kip. 

Do  Heer  0«neral  Stuyycaant. 
Domanie  Kegapolensis. 
Jacob  Garritwn  Strydcer. 
Van  Yirga. 

W\ie  of  CorneliB  Van  TelnhoTcn. 
Ilendrlck  Van  Dyck. 
Inao  Xip. 
Handiiok  Kip  Jon. 
Capt  Martin  Crigier. 
Carol  Tan  Burggb. 
Jacob  Tan  Conweoboren. 
Lanriaen  Comellaen  Van  WeL 
Jobannea  Pietersen  Van  Burggb. 
Comolii  Btoenwyck. 
WUb.  Bogardufl. 
DoiTlel  Litodkoc 
Fieter  Van  Couwenborcn. 


*^  These  twenty  names,"  says  William 
L.  Stone,  writing  in  1866,  *^  composed 
the  aristocracy  of  New  York  two  hun- 
dred and  nine  years  ago.  .  .  .  We 
have  also  before  us  the  names  of  the 
'Small  Citizenship,^  which  numbered 
two  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  a  few 
short  years  it  was  found  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  citizens  into  two  classes 
produced  great  inconvenience,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  small  number  of  , 
great  burghers  who  were  eligible  to 
office.  It  now  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  change  this  unpopular 
order.  In  the  year  1668  the  difibrence 
between  '  great  ^  and  *  small '  buighera 
was  abolished,  when  every  burgher 
became  legally  entitled  to  all  buigher 
privileges."  * 

About  fifty  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  early  Dutch  settlers,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Huguenots,  driven  abroed 
principally  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  including,  in  their 
number,  members  of  some  of  the  best 
fEimilies  in  France.  Thus  came  the 
Jays,  De  Lanceys,  Hapaljes,  De  PeysteiBi 
Plntards,  &c.  In  1688  the  English  took 
possession  of  the  colony,  and,  firom  that 
time,  English  settlers  increased.  The 
colony  became  (as  Paulding  says)  "e 
place  in  which  to  provide  for  younger 
sons."  Still,  this  often  brought  out  sci- 
ons of  distinguished  families  and  the 
best  blood  in  England. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  the  Bevdlii- 
tibn.  The  country  was  parcelled  out 
among  great  proprietors.  We  can  trace 
them  from  the  city  of  ^*  New  Amster- 
dam ^^  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
In  what  is  now  the  thickly-popolmted 
city  were  the  lands  of  the  Stuyvesaiit% 
originally  the  Bovcerie  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernor.  Next  above  was  the  grant  to 
the  Kip  family,  called  ''Kip's  Bij,* 
made  in  1638.  lu  the  centre  of  tiie 
island  were  the  possessions  of  the  De 
Lanceys.  Opposite,  on  Long  JalaBd, 
was  the  grant  to  the  Laurence 
We  cross  over  Harlaem  River  and 
'*  Morrissanea,''  given  to  the  Morris  fiuai- 
ly.    Beyond  this,  on  the  East  River, 
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**  De  Lancey's  Farm,*'  another  grant  to 
that  powcrM  family;  while  on  the 
Hudson,  to  the  west,  was  the  lower  Van 
Courtlandt  manor,  and  the  Phillipse 
manor.  Aboye,  at  Peekskill,  was  the 
upper  manor  of  the  Van  Courtlandts. 
Then  came  the  manor  of  Livingston, 
then  the  Beekmans,  then  the  manor  of 
Kipsburgh,  purchased  by  the  Kip  family 
from  the  Indians,  in  1686,  and  made  a 
royal  grant  by  Governor  Dongan,  two 
years  afterwards.  StilP  higher  up  wae 
the  Y<^  Rensselaer  manor,  twenty-four 
miles  by  forty-eight;  and,  above  that, 
the  possessions  of  the  Schuylers.  Fur- 
ther west,  on  the  Mohawk,  were  the 
broad  lands  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
created  a  baronet  for  his  services  in  the 
old  French  and  Indian  wars,  who  lived 
in  a  rode  magnificence  at  Johnson  Hall. 
All  this  was  sacrificed  by  his  son,  Sir 
John,  for  the  sake  of  loyalty,  when  he 
took  up  anns  for  the  king  and  was 
driven  into  Canada.  The  title,  how- 
ever, is  still  hdd  by  his  grandson,  and 
stands  recorded  in  the  baronetage  of 
England. 

The  very  names  of  places,  in  some 
cases,  show  their  history.    Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  of  Tonkcrs.    The  word 
Junker  (pronounced    Taunler)^  in  the 
languages  of  northern  Europe,  means 
the  nobly-born — the   gentleman.     In 
West  Chester,  on  the  Hudson  River,  still 
stands  the  old  manor-house  of  the  Phil- 
lipse £unily.    The  writer  remembers,  in 
his  early  day,  when  visiting  there,  the 
(aige  rooms  and  richly-ornamented  ceil- 
ings, with  quaint  old  formal  gardens 
ibout  the  house.     When,  before  the 
Sevolntion,  Mr.  Phillipse  lived  there, 
'  lord  of  sll  he  surveyed,"  he  was  al- 
rays  spoken  of  by  his  tenantry  as  *^  the 
fonker  ^  —ths  gentleman— joar  esDceUence, 
n  fact,  he  was  the  only  person  of  that 
ocial  rank  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
n  this  way  the  town,  which  subsequent- 
f  grew  up  about  the  old  manor-house, 
x>k.  the  name  of  Tonkers. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  ex- 
ted  in  no  other  part  of  the  continent. 
1  New  England  there  were  scarcely 
ly    laige    landed    proprietors.     The 
>untry  was  divided  up  among  small 


farmers,  and,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, the  people  almost  unanimously 
espoused  its  cause.  The  aristocratic 
element,  which  in  New  York  rallied 
around  the  Crown,  was  here  entirely 
wanting.  The  only  exception  to  this, 
which  we  can  remember,  was  the  ca?^ 
of  the  Gardiners,  of  Maine.  Their  wide 
lands  were  confiscated  for  their  loyalty ; 
but,  on  account  of  some  informality, 
after  the  Revolution,  they  managed  to 
recover  their  property,  and  are  still  seat- 
ed at  Gardiner. 

At  the  South,  where  so  much  was  said 
about  their  being  "  the  descendants  of 
the  Cavaliers,"  there  were  no  such  feu- 
dal relations.  The  planters  had  no  ten- 
antry ;  they  had  slaves.  Their  system, 
therefore,  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
serfdom  of  Russia.  With  the  colonial 
families  of  New  York  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish feudal  system. 

Hereditary  landed  property  was,  in 
that  day,  invested  with  the  same  dig- 
nity in  New  York  which  it  has  now  in 
Europe ;  and,  for  more  than  a  century, 
these  families  retained  their  possession?, 
and  directed  the  infant  colony.  They 
formed  a  eot^rie  of  their  own,  and,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  married  among 
themselves.  Turn  to  the  early  records 
of  New  York,  and  you  find  all  places 
of  official  dignity  filled  by  a  certain  set 
of  fiimiliar  names,  many  of  which,  since 
the  Revolution,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. As  we  have  remarked,  they 
occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the  English  country  gentleman,  with 
his  many  tenants,  and  were  everywhere 
looked  up  to  with  the  same  kind  of  re- 
spect which  is  now  accorded  to  them. 
Their  position  was  an  acknowledged 
one,  for  social  distinctions  then  were 
marked  and  undisputed.  They  were 
the  persons  who  were  placed  in  office  in 
the  Provincial  Council  and  Legislature, 
and  no  one  pretended  to  think  it  strange. 
"They,"  says  a  writer  on  that  day, 
"were  the  gentry  of  the  country,  to 
whom  the  country,  without  a  reb<;llious 
thought,  took  off  its  hat." 

In  that  age  the  very  dress  plainly 
marked  the  distinctions  in  society.  No 
one  who  saw  a  gentlem&ii  c^o\i\^  xd^&X.^^ 
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his  social  position.  Those  people  of  a 
century  ago  now  look  down  upon  us 
from  their  portraits,  in  costumes  which, 
iu  our  day,  we  see  nowhere  but  on  the 
stage.  Velvet  coats  with  gold  lace, 
large  sleeyes  and  ruffles  at  the  hands, 
wigs  and  embroidered  vests,  with  the 
accompanying  rapier,  are  significant  of 
a  class  removed  from  the  rush  and  bus- 
tle of  life— the  *'  nati  consumere  fruges '' 
— ^whose  occupation  was  not — to  toil. 
No  one,  in  that  day,  below  their  degree, 
assumed  their  dress ;  nor  was  the  lady 
surpassed  in  costliness  of  attire  by  her 
servant.  In  fact,  at  that  time,  there 
were  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  there 
were  servants. 

The  manner  in  which  these  great 
landed  estates  were  arranged  fostered  a 
feudal  feeling.  They  were  granted  by 
Government  to  the  proprietors,  on  con- 
dition that,  in  a  certain  number  of 
years,  they  settled  so  many  tenants  upon 
them.  These  settlers  were  generally 
Germans  of  the  lower  class,  who  had 
been  brought  over  free.  Not  being  able 
to  pay  their  passage-money,  the  captain 
took  them  without  charge,  and  then 
they  were  sold  by  him  to  the  landed 
proprietors  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
family.  The  sum  received  remunerated 
him  for  the  passage-money.  They  were 
called,  in  that  day,  JSedemptianers ;  and, 
by  the  time  their  term  of  service — some- 
times extending  to  seven  years — ^had 
expired,  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
""^s^^rays  of  the  country  and  its  manner  of 
iSming,  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  tb^  language,  and  were  prepared  to 
set  up  Tt)c^  themselves.  Thus  both  par- 
ties were  Ivmefited.  The  landed  pro- 
prietor fulfilled  his  contract  with  the 
Government,  a»d  the  Rcdemptioners 
were  trained  for  becoming  independent 
settlers. 

From  these  BedeiAptioners  many  of 
the  wealthy  farming  families,  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Hudson  Riv^  counties,  are 
descended.  In  an  early  day  they  pur- 
chased lands  which  enrich^  their  chil- 
dren. The  writer's  father  onoe  told  him 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  bis 
/^niiid/Atber's  family.    One  of  bb  Ger- 


man tenants,  having  served  out  his  time 
of  several  years'  duration,  brought  to 
his  late  owner  a  bag  of  gold  which  had 
come  with  him  from  the  old  countiy, 
and  was  sufficient  to  purchase  a  farm. 
"But,"  said  his  master,  in  surprise, 
"how  comes  it,  Hans,  with  all  this 
money,  that  you  did  not  pay  your  pas- 
sage, instead  of  serving  as  a  Redemp- 
tioner  so  long  ? "  "  Oh,"  said  the  cau- 
tious emigrant  flrom  the  Rhine,  "  I  did 
not  know  Englfth,  and  I  should  have 
been  cheated.  Now  I  know  all  i^JxKrt 
the  country,  and  I  can  set  up  for  myselC" 

These  tenants,  however,  looked  up 
with  unbounded  reverence  to  the  landed 
proprietor  who  owned  them,  and  it  took 
much  more  than  one  generation  to  en- 
able them  to  shake  off  this  feeling,  or 
begin  to  think  of  a  social  equality. 

There  was,  in  succeeding  times,  one 
curious  result  of  this  system  in  the  con- 
fusion of  family  names.  These  German 
Rcdemptioners  often  had  but  one  name. 
For  instance,  a  man  named  Paulus  was 
settled  as  a  tenant  on  an  estate.  As  his 
children  grew  up,  they  needed  some* 
thing  to  distinguish  them.  They  were 
Paulus'  Jan  and  Paulus'  Hendrick.  This 
naturally  changed  to  Jan  Paulus  and 
Hendrick  Paulus,  and  thus  Paulas  be- 
came the  family  name. 

This  was  well  enough.  But  they  fre- 
quently took  the  name  of  their  proprie- 
tor. He  was  known  as  Morris'  Paoluii 
and  this,  in  the  next  generation,  natu- 
rally changed  to  Paulus  Morris,  and  his 
chUdren  assumed  that  as  their  fiunily 
name.  In  this  way  there  are  many 
families  in  the  State  of  New  York  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  old  landed  pro- 
prietors, which  have  been  thus  derived. 

Some  years  ago  a  literary  gentleman, 
who  was  compiling  facts  with  r^^ard  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State,  came  to 
the  writer,  very  much  puzzled.  "  Who," 
said  he,  ''are  these  people?  I  find 
their  names  in  Dutchess  county,  and 
yet,  looking  at  Holgatc's  pedigree  of 
that  family,  I  see  they  cannot  belong  to 
it.  Where  did  they  come  from,  and 
where  do  they  belong?"  The  above 
account  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  mystery. 
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But  to  return  to  tbis  system.  It  vias 
carried  out  to  an  extent  of  which,  in 
this  day,  most  persons  are  ignorant.  On 
the  Van  Rensselaer  manor  there  were, 
at  one  time,  several  thousand  tenants, 
and  their  gathering  was  like  that  of  the 
Scottish  clans.  When  a  member  of  the 
family  died,  they  came  down  to  Albany 
to  do  honor  at  the  funeral,  and  many 
were  the  hogsheads  of  good  ale  which 
were  broached  for  them.  They  looked 
up  to  the  "Patroon"  with  a  reverence 
which  was  still  lingering  in  the  writer's 
early  day,  notwithstanding  the  inroads 
of  democracy.  And,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, this  feeling  was  shared  by  the 
whole  country.  When  it  was  announced 
in  New  York,  a  century  ago,  that  the 
Patroon  was  coming  down  from  Albany 
by  land,  the  day  ho  was  expected  to 
reach  the  city  crowds  turned  out  to  see 
him  enter  in  his  coach-and-four. 

The  reference  to  the  funerals  at  the 
Rensselaer  manor-house  reminds  us  of  a 
description  of  the  burial  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, one  of  the  proprietors  of  Liv- 
ingston manor,  in  February,  1749,  taken 
from  a  paper  of  that  day.    It  will  .show 
something  of  the  customs  of  the  times. 
The  services  were  performed  both  at  his 
town-house  ui  New  York,  and  at  the 
manor.     "  In  the  city,  the  lower  rooms 
of  most  of  the  ho.uscs  in  Broad-street, 
where  he  resided,  were  thrown  oi)en  to 
receive  visitors.    A  pipe  of  wine  was 
spiced  for  the  occasion,  and  to  each  of 
the  eight  bearers,  with  a  pair  of  gloves, 
mourning  ring,  scarf  and  handkerchief, 
a  TTumiey-i^^oon  was  given.''    (This  was 
so  call^  from  the  figure  of  an  ape  or 
monkey,  which  was  carved  in  iolido  at 
:he  extremity  of  the  handle.    It  differ- 
ed from  a  common  spoon  in  having  a 
ircular  and  very  shallow  bowl.)    ^  At 
he  manor  these  ceremonies  were  all  re- 
peated, another  pipe  of  wine  was  spiced, 
nd,  besides  the  same  presents  to  the 
tearers,  a  pair  of  black  gloves  and  a 
landkerchief  were  given  to  each  of  the 
^nantB.    The  whole  expense  was  said 
>  amount  to  £500." 
Now,  all  this  was  a  state  of  things 
id  a  manner  of  social  life  totally  tm- 
lown  in  New  England.    We  have  al- 


ready mentioned  that  most  of  its  in- 
habitants were  small  farmers,  wringing 
their  sul)8istence  from  the  earth  by  hard 
labor.  Hero  were  literally  no  streant$, 
but  a  perfect  social  equality  existed  in 
the  rural  districts.  Their  "  helps  "  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  neighboring 
farmers,  poorer  than  themselves,  who 
for  a  time  took  these  situations,  btil 
considered  themselves  as  good  as  their 
employers.  The  comparatively  wealthy 
men  were  in  their  cities. 

No  two  races  of  men  could  be  m4^re 
different  than  the  New  Yorkers  of  that 
day  and  the  pe<^plo  of  New  England. 
There  was  a  perfect  contrast  in  all  their 
habit3  of  Kocinl  life  and  ways  of  think- 
ing.  The  Dutch  disliked  the  YaukrcSy 
as  they  called  them,  most  thoroughly. 
This  feeling  is  shown,  in  a  ludicrous 
way,  through  the  whole  of  Irving's 
"Knickerbocker."  "The  Dutch  and 
the  Yankees,"  he  says,  "  never  got  to- 
gether witliout  fighting." 

There  is  a  curious  development  of 
this  prejudice  in  the  following  clause, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  will  of  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  colonial 
family  of  New  York,  dated  1760.    **It  • 

is  my  desire  that  my  son, , 

may  have  the  best  education  that  is  to 
be  had  in  England  or  America ;  but  my 
express  will  and  directions  are,  that  he 
never  bo  sent,  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
Connecticut  colonies,  lest  he  should  im- 
bibe, in  his  youth,  that  low  craft  and 
cunning  so  incidental  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  which  is  so  interwoven  in 
their  constitutions  that  all  their  acts 
cannot  disguise  it  from  the  world, 
though  many  of  them,  under  the  sancti- 
fied garb  of  religion,  have  endeavored 
to  impose  themselves  on  the  world  as 
honest  men." 

Once  in  a  year,  generally,  the  gentry 
of  New  York  went  to  the  city  to  trans- 
act their  business  and  make  their  pur- 
chases. There  they  mingled,  for  a  time, 
in  its  gayetics,  and  were  entertained  at 
the  court  of  the  Governor.  These  dig- 
nitaries were  generally  men  of  high 
families  in  England.  One  of  thcTm,  for 
instance — ^Lord  Cornbury — wa&  ^  VAo^^- 
relative  of  the  royal  lamW'j.    T:\kss^  ^»V 
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icd  the  customs  and  imitated  the  eti- 
quette enforced  "  at  home,"  and  the  re- 
joicings and  sorrowings,  the  thanks- 
giyingfs  and  fasts,  which  were  ordered 
at  Whitehall,  were  repeated  again  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Some  years 
ago  the  writer  was  looking  oyer  the 
records  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  in 
Kew  York,  when  he  found,  carefully 
filed  away,  some  of  the  proclamations 
for  these  services.  One  of  them,  giving 
notice  of  a  thanksgiving-day,  in  the 
rejgn  of  William  and  Mary,  for  some 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries,  puts  the 
celebration  off  a  fortnight,  to  give  time 
for  the  news  to  reach  Albany. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  these 
landlords  resided  among  their  tenantry, 
on  their  estates;  and  about  many  of 
their  old  country-houses  were  associa- 
tions gathered,  often  coming  down  fh)m 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing them  an  interest  which  can  never 
invest  the  new  residences  of  those  whom 
later  times  elevated  through  wealth. 
Such  was  the  Van  Courtlandt  manor- 
house,  with  its  wainscoted  rooms  and 
its  guest-chamber ;  the  Rensselaer  man- 
or-house, where  of  old  had  been  enter- 
tained Talleyrand  and  the  exiled  princes 
from  Europe ;  the  Schuyler  house,  so  near 
the  Saratoga  battle-field,  and  marked 
by  memories  of  that  glorious  event  in 
the  life  of  its  owner — (alas,  that  it 
should  have  passed  away  from  its  found- 
er's family  I),  and  the  residence  of  the 
Livingstons,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, of  which  Louis  Philippe  expressed 
such  grateful  recollection  when,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  met,  in 
Paris,  the  son  of  his  former  host. 

There  was  one  more  of  these  old 
places  of  which  we  would  write,  to  pre- 
serve some  memories  which  are  now 
fast  fading  away,  because  it  was  within 
the  bounds  of  our  city,  and  was  invest- 
ed with  so  many  hbtorical  associations 
connected  with  the  Revolution.  It  is 
the  house  at  Kip's  Bay.  Though  many 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  the  city, 
yet  it  exists  among  the  recollections  of 
the  writer's  earliest  days,  when  it  was 
0tlll   occupied    by  the  family    of  its 


founder,  and  regarded  as  their  first 
home  on  this  continent.  It  was  erected 
in  1665,  by  Jacobus  Kip,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Council,  who  received  a  grant  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  There  is,  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  a  picture 
of  it  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  still  surrounded  by 
venerable  oaks.  It  was  a  large  double 
house,  with  three  windows  on  one  side 
of  the  door  and  two  on  the  other,  with 
one  large  wing.  On  the  right  Yiand  of 
the  hall  was  the  dining-room,  running 
Arom  Aront  to  rear,  with  two  windows 
looking  out  over  the  bay,  and  two  over 
the  country  on  the  other  side.  This 
was  the  room  which  was  aflerwarda  in- 
vested with  interest  from  its  connection 
with  Major  Andr6.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  a  pear-tree,  planted  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family  in  1700,  which  bore 
fruit  until  its  destruction  in  1851.  Ib 
this  house  five  generations  of  the  fiunily 
were  bom. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  sod  Ssr- 
gent,  in  his  **  Life  of  Andr^"  thus  gires 
its  history  in  those  stirring  times: 
"  Where  now,  in  New  York,  is  the  iin-> 
alluring  and  crowded  neighborhood  of 
the  Second  avenue  and  Thirty-filth- 
street,  stood,  in  1780,  the  ancient  JBo^- 
erie  or  country-scat  of  Jacobus  Kip. 
Built  in  1655,  of  bpcks  brought  firom 
Holland,  encompassed  by  pleasant  ireei^ 
and  in  easy  view  of  the  sparkling  wsten 
of  Kip's  Bay,  on  the  East  River,  the 
mansion  remained,  even  to  our  own 
times,  in  possession  of  one  of  its  found- 
er's line.  Here  "  (continues  Sargent,  in- 
corporating tbe  humorous  recollections 
of  Irving's  *'*•  Knickerbocker  ")  ^  spiesd 
the  same  smiling  meadows,  whose  i^ 
pearance  had  so  expanded  the  heart  of 
Oloffc  the  Dreamer,  in  the  fabulous  sges 
of  the  colony;  here  still  nodded  the 
groves  that  had  echoed  back  the  thim- 
der  of  Henry  Kip's  musketoon,  when 
that  mighty  warrior  left  hia  name  to 
the  surrounding  waves.  When  Wssb- 
ington  was  in  the  neighborhood,  Kip% 
house  had  been  his  quarters;  when 
Howe  crossed  from  Long  Island  on  Bun- 
day,  September  15th,  1776,  he  debarked 
at  the  rocky  point  hard  by,  snd  hk 
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Bkirmishers  drove  our  people  Arom  their 
position  behind  the  dwelling.  Since 
then  it  had  known  many  guests.  Howe, 
Clinton,  Kniphauscn,  Percy,  were  shel- 
tered by  its  roof.  The  aged  owner, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  remained  ; 
bat  they  had  always  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction quartered  with  them ;  and,  if 
a  part  of  the  family  were  in  arms  for 
Congress,  as  is  alleged,  it  is  certain  that 
others  were  active  for  the  Crown.  Sam- 
uel Kip,  of  Eipsburgh,  led  a  cavalry 
troop  of  his  own  tenantry  with  great 
gallantry  in  De  Lancey^s  regiment;  and, 
despite  severe  wounds,  survived  long 
after  the  war,  a  heavy  pecuniary  sufferer 
by  the  cause  which,  with  most  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  New  York,  he  had 
espoused."  ♦ 

In  1780  it  was  held  by  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, of  the  80th  royal  regiment ;  and 
here,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
September,  he  gave  a  dinner  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  his  staff,  as  a  part- 
ing compliment  to  Andr6.  The  aged 
owner  of  the  house  was  present ;  and, 
when  the  Bevolution  was  over,  he  de- 
scribed the  scene  and  the  incidents  of 
tbat  dinntf.  At  the  table.  Sir  Henry 
CHinton  announced  the  departure  of 
Andr6,  next  morning,  on  a  secret  and 
most  important  expedition,  and  added 
(what  we  have  never  seen  mentioned  in 
any  other  account,  and  showing  what 
was  to  have  been  Andre's  reward), 
*^  Plain  John  Andr6  will  come  back  Sir 
John  Andr6." 

Andr6-^it  was  said  by  Mr.  Kip— was 
evidently  depressed,  and  took  but  little 
part  in  the  merriment  about  him ;  and 
when,  in  his  turn,  it  became  necessaiy 
for  him  to  sing,  he  gave  the  &vorito 
military  chanson  attributed  to  Wolfe, 
who  sang  it  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  in  which  he  died : 

Wbj,  floldi«n,  why 

Should  we  be  melanoholy,  boys  T 

Why,  toldien,  vby, 

Wboee  biuiiieas  Hig  to  die  I . 

For  should  next  oampeign 

Send  ne  to  Him  who  made  oa,  boys, 

We're  free  from  pain ; 

Snt  riiould  we  remftisi 

A  botfle  eiid  kind  hmdlady 

ICakee  all  well  again. 

•  ><LllBaf  Andri,"p.267. 


His  biographer,  after  copying  this  ac- 
count, adds :  **  How  brilliant  soever  the 
company,  how  cheerAil  the  repast,  its 
memory  must  ever  have  been  fraught 
with  sadness  to  both  host  and  guests. 
It  was  the  last  occasion  of  Andr^^s 
meeting  his  comrades  in  life.  Four 
short  days  gone,  the  hands  then  clasped 
by  friendship  were  fettered  by  hostile 
bonds;  yet  nine  days  more,  and  the 
darling  of  the  army,  the  youthful  hero 
of  the  hour,  had  dangled  from  a  gib- 
bet." ♦ 

After  the  Revolution  the  place  re- 
mained in  its  owner's  possession,  for  his 
age  had  fortunately  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  acKvO  part  in  the  contest. 
And  when  Washington,  iu  th^  hour  of 
his  triumph,  returned  to  New  York,  he 
went  out  to  visit  again  those  who,  in 
1776,  had  been  his  involuntary  hosts. 
Dr.  Francis  relates  an  interesting  little 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  visit: 
"  On  the  old  road  towards  Eangsbridge, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  was 
the  well-known  Eip^s  Farm,  preemi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  gratefiil 
fruits — ^the  plum,  the  peach,  the  pear, 
and  the  apple^ — and  for  its  choice  cul- 
ture of  the  rosacea.  Here  the  eliU  often 
repaired,  and  here  our  Washington,  now 
invested  with  Presidential  honors,  made 
an  excursion,  and  was  presented  with 
the  roia  gaUica^  an  exotic  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  this  garden 
-^flt  emblem  of  that  memorable  union 
of  Franco  and  the  American  colonies  in 
the  cause  of  republican  freedom."  f 

In  1851  this  old  place  was  demolish- 
ed* It  had  then  stood  two  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  and  was  the  oldest  house 
on  the  island.  It  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  growth  of  the  mighty  metropolis, 
and  Thirty-fifth-street  runs  over  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  old  mansion. 
A  short  time  after  it  was  deserted,  the 
writer  made  his  last  visit  to  it,  while 
most  of  it  was  still  standing,  and  the 
stone  coat-of-arms  over  the  hall-door 
was  projecting  fr'om  the  half-demolished 

•  «Liflsof  Andr^,**  p.  368. 

t  " Old  Kew  York**— Annirenary  I>i8CoarM  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Kor.  17, 
1857,  by  John  W.  Vrands,  M.  I>.^1a1a.1)« 
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wall.  As  he  stood  in  the  old  dining- 
room,  there  came  back  to  him  visions 
of  the  many  noble  and  chivalroas  men 
who,  in  the  last  two  centuries,  had 
feasted  within  its  walls.  But  all  these, 
like  the  place  itself,  now  live  only  in 
the  records  of  the  past. 

Such  was  life  in  those  early  days 
among  the  colonial  families  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  dty.  It  was  simple  and 
unostentatious,  yet  marked  by  an  afflu- 
ence of  every  thing  which  could  minis- 
ter to  comfort,  and  also  a  degree  of  ele- 
gance in  the  surroundings  which  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  true  refinement.  So- 
ciety was  easy  and  natural,  without  the 
struggle  for  precedeuo/  wbidi  now  is  so 
univcrsAi ;  fox  then  every  one's  antece- 
uems  were  known,  and  their  positions 
were  fixed.  The  intermarriages,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  were  taking 
place  between  the  luidcd ;.  families, 
bound  them  together  and  promoted  a 
harmony  of  feeling  now  not  often  seen. 
There  were,  in  that  day,  such  things  as 
old  associations,  and  men  lived  in  the 
past,  instead  of^  as  in  these  times,  look- 
ing only  to  the  future. 

The  system  of  slavery,  too,  which 
prevailed,  added  to  the  ease  of  domes- 
tic life.  Negro-slaves,  at  an  early  day, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  colony, 
and  every  family  of  standing  possessed 
some.  They  were  employed  but  little ' 
as  field-laborers,  but  every  household 
had  a  few  who  were  domestic  servants. 
Like  Abraham's  servants,  they  were  all 
'*  bom  in  the  house."  They  shared  the 
same  religious  instruction  with  the 
children  of  the  family,  and  felt,  in  every 
respect,  as  if  they  were  members  of  it. 
This  mild  form  of  slavery  was  like  the 
system  which  existed  under  the  tents 
of  the  patriarchs  on  the  plains  of  Mam- 
re,  and  there  certainly  never  were  hap- 
pier people  than  those  *' men-servants 
and  maid-servants."  They  were  seldom 
separated  from  their  families,  or  sold. 
The  latter  was  reserved  as  an  extreme 
tase  for  the  incorrigible,  and  a  punish- 
ment to  which  it  was  hardly  ever  neces- 
sary to  resort 

The  clansmen  of  Scotland  could  not 
Uke  more  pride  in  the  prosperity  of 


their  chief's  family  than  did  these  sable 
retainers  in  New  Amsterdam.  In  do- 
mestic afiairs  they  assumed  a  great  free- 
dom of  speech,  and,  in  fact,  family  af- 
fairs were  discussed  and  settled  as  ftilly 
in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor.  The 
older  servants,  indeed,  exercised  as  full 
control  over  the  children  of  the  family 
as  did  their  parents.  As  each  black 
child  attained  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years,  it  was  formally  presented  to  a  son 
or  daughter  of  the  Hunily,  and  was  hia 
or  her  particular  attendant  This  vnion 
continued  often  through  life,  and  of 
stronger  instances  of  fidelity  we  have 
never  heard  than  were  exhibited  in  aome 
of  these  cases.  Fidelity  .,and  afiectton, 
indeed,  formed  the  bond  between  mas- 
ter and  slave,  to  a  degree  which  can 
never  exist  in  this  day  with  hired  ser- 
vants.* 

This  state  of  things  continued  far 
down  into  the  present  century.  In  the 
writer's  early  day  his  father  owned 
slaves  for  domestic  servants,  and  he 
well  remembers,  when  visiting  the  place 
of  a  relative  on  the  Hudson  River,  lee^ 
ing  the  number  of  slaves  about  the 
house.  At  that  time,  however,  the  sys- 
tem was  just  going  out ;  it  had  lost  its 
interesting  features,  and  the  slaves,  stiD 
remaining  at  these  old  places,  had  be- 
come a  source  of  care  and  anxiety  to 
their  owners. 

The  charm  of  life  in  that  day  was  its 
stability.  There  was  no  chance  then 
for  parvenuism — no  stocks  in  which  to 
dabble,  no  sudden  fortunes  made.  There 
was  but  little  commerce  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother-country,  and  men 
who  embarked  in  this  bumness  were 
contented  to  spend  their  lives  in  acquit^ 
ing  a  competence.  They  never  aspired 
to  rival  the  landed  families.    With  the 


*  **  Almost  every  fiimily  in  the  colon j 
one  or  more  ncgro-Berrante ;  and,  among  tho 
claases,  their  number  traa  coniidiBred  a  eertain  cv^ 
dence  of  their  master*!  6M7  drenmitaaoei.  Ahoil 
the  year  1703— a  period  of  ptoiperity  in  wtaUk 
and  aodal  rcfiocment  with  the  Dnteh  of  Nov  A»» 
tterdam— tho  Widow  Tan  Conitlandt  hold  t«t 
male  alaTes,  two  female,  and  two  childrca ;  Colond 
De  Peyiter  hod  tho  lama  number;  Wllllui  Bcek- 
man,  two ;  Rip  Van  Dam,  aiz ;  lira,  ntiijuwit, 
flye;  Mrs.  Kip,  eeren;  I>aTid  ProTooot,  thntb 
Ac."— 6tone*s  **  History  of  Now  Tok,**  |i.  tO. 
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latter,  life  flowed  on  from  one  genera- 
tion  to  another  in  the  same  even  way. 
TheyHved  on  their  broad  lands,  and, 
when  they  died,  the  eldest  son  inherit- 
ed the  fkmily  residence,  while  the  oth- 
ers Vera  portioned  off  with  farms  be- 
longing to  the  estate,  but  which  it  could 
well  spare.  On  their  carriages  and  their 
silyer  were  their  arms,*which  they  had 
brooght  with  them  from  Europe,  by 
which  erery  one  knew  them,  which  were 
nsed  as  matters  of  course,  and  were  dis- 
tinctions  no  one  yentured  to  assume, 
nnless  entitled  to  them.  Sometimes 
these  were  caryed  in  stone  and  placed 
oyer  their  doors.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Walton  House,  which  we  be- 
licye  ii  still  standing  in  Franklin  Square 
(Peari-street) ;  and,  as  we  haye  already 
mentioned,  with  the  Kip^s  Bay  House. 
The  windows  of  the  first  Dutch  church 
built  in  New  York  were  filled  with  the 
arms  of  the  fiunilleii  at  whgse  expense 
it  was  erected. 

In  1T74,  Jolin  Adams,  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  flnfe  Congress,  stopped  in 
New  Yoik.    Tbib  honest  Bostonian  was 
very  much  gtmck  with  '^  the  opulence 
and  splendor  of  the  city,"  and  '^tho 
elegance  of  their  mode  of  living,"  and, 
in  his  Journal,  flreely  records  his  admi- 
ration.    He  speaks  of  "  the   elegant 
country-seats  on  the  island ; "  the  Broad 
Way,  a  fine  street,  yery  wide,  and  in  a 
right  line  firom  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  city ; "  ^  the  magnificent  new  church 
then  bnilding,  which  was  to  cost  £20,- 
000  ;'^  the  Bowling  Green,  which  he 
iascribes  as  ^the  beautiful  ellipse  of 
land,  railed  in  with  solid  iron,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  statue  of  His  Ma- 
jesty on  horseback,  yery  large,  of  solid 
ead,  gilded  with  gold,  on  a  pedestal 
f  marble,  yeiy  high."    He  records  that 
'  the  streets  of  the  town  are  yastly  more 
Bgolar  and  elegant  than  those  of  Bos- 
yn^  and  the  houses  are  more  grand,  as 
'eU  as  neat^ 

The  most  amusing  display  is  when  he 
inyited  to  one  of  these  country-seats, 
neair  Hadson^s  Riyer."  He  writes: 
A.  more  elegant  breakfast  I  neyer  saw ; 
2h  piste,  a  yery  large  silyer  coffee-pot, 
?ery  laige  silyer  tea-pot,  napkins  of 


the  yery  finest  materials,  toast  and  bread 
and  butter  in  great  perfection.  AAei 
breakfast  a  plate  of  beautifhl  peaches, 
another  of  pears,  and  a  muskmelon, 
were  placed  on  the  table." 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  Jour- 
nal, iliat  be  saw  little  of  the  best  fand- 
lies.  He  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
fitted  by  them,  for  they  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  object  of  his  journey.  His 
principal  entertainers  were  two  lawyers 
— Scott  and  Smith — who  had  grown 
wealthy  by  their  profession.  Among 
all  he  mentions  as  extending  civilities 
to  him,  the  only  persons  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city  were  some 
members  of  the  Livingston  family,  who, 
even  then,  were  putting  themselves  for- 
ward as  leaders  in  the  coming  move- 
ment 

The  Revolution  broke  up  and  swept 
away  this  social  system.  It  ruined  and 
drove  off  half  the  gentry  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  social  history,  indeed,  of 
that  event  has  never  been  written,  and 
never  will  be.  The  conquerors  wrote 
the  story,  and  they  were  mostly  "  new 
men,"  who  had  as  much  love  for  those 
they  dispossessed  as  the  Puritans  had 
for  the  Cavaliers  of  England,  whom, 
for  a  time,  they  displaced.  In  a  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted  from  Sargent^s 
"Life  of  Andre,"  the  author  says: 
"Most  of  the  landed  gentry  of  New 
York  espoused  the  royal  cause."  And 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
most  of  them  had  for  generations  held 
office  under  the  Crown.  Their  habits 
of  life,  too,  had  trained  them  to  tastes 
which  had  no  sympathy  with  the  level- 
ling doctrines  iniiugurated  by  the  new 
movement.  They  accordingly  rallied 
around  the  king^s  standard ;  and,  when 
it  went  down,  they  went  down  with  it, 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  names  were 
blotted  out  of  the  land. 

We  once  read,  in  an  old  number  of 
BlacJcwcHxTB  Magazine,  some  discussion 
about  the  impolitic  course  pursued  by 
England  towards  her  colonies.  The 
remarks  about  the  manner  in  which  she 
lost  her  American  colonies  were  pecu- 
liariy  judicious.  The  writer  says  the 
Government   should  \\«tN^  ^onsi^  Wi 
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aristocnu;y  in  America,  by  giving  titles, 
and  thns  gathering  the  great  buided 
proprieton  abont  the  throne  by  new 
ties.  These  extensive  landholders,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  were  as  able  to 
keep  np  the  dignity  of  a  title  as  were 
the  English  nobility  of  that  day ;  and 
the  ettect  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  the  strengthening  of  their 
loyalty,  is  obvious.  Had  the  bead  of 
the  Livingston  family  been  created  Earl 
of  Clermont,  and  that  of  the  Laurences 
been  made  Lord  Newtown,  would  they 
have  taken  the  side  of  the  Revolution- 
ists! We  trow  not  Instead  of  this, 
these  powerful  landed  families  were 
neglected,  until  some  of  them  became 
embittered  against  the  Government  No 
title,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor,  was  giv- 
en to  a  single  American,  except  a  baro- 
netcy to  Sir  William  Johnson. 

Of  the  few  landed  families  who  took 
the  popular  side,  perhaps  the  Living- 
stons and  Schuylers  occupied  the  lead- 
ing position.  The  former  had  not  been 
in  favor  with  the  Government,  but  were 
the  political  antagonists  of  the  De  Lan- 
ceys,  by  whom  they  were  excluded  from 
office.  They  therefore  welcomed  the 
new  order  of  thing?. 

Religion,  in  those  days,  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  state  of  partiep. 
As  far  back  as  1745,  the  De  Lanccys 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Clmrch  of  Eng- 
land party,  and  the  Livingstons  of  the 
Dissenters.  Religious  bitterness  was 
added,  therefore,  to  that  which  was 
political.  ''  In  1769  "  (says  Stone,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  "),  "  the 
contest  >vas  between  the  Church-party 
and  the  Dissenters,  the  former  being 
led  by  the  De  Lanceys  and  the  latter 
by  the  Livingstons.  The  Church,  hav- 
ing the  support  of  the  mercantUe  and 
masonic  interests,  was  triumphant ;  and 
John  Cruger,  James  De  Lancey,  Jacob 
Walton,  and  James  Jauncey,  were  elect- 
ed by  the  city.''  During  the  election  a 
song  was  published  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  became  very  popular  with 
the  Germans,  the  chorus  of  which  was : 

**  ICaetter  Ornger,  De  Lanoey, 
Mactter  Walton  and  Jannooy.*' 

''The   De   Lancey   interest,*'   wrote 


Hugh  Wallace,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  Sir  William  Johnson,  "^  prevtils 
in  the  House  greatly,  and  they  have 
given  the  Livingstons'  interest  proof  of 
it,  by  dismissing  P.  Livingston  the 
House,  as  a  non-resident"  It  wai  an 
old  feud,  therefore,  which,  at  the  Revo- 
lution,  induced  them  to  take  different 
sides. 

To  the  popular  side,  also,  went  the 
Jays,  the  Laurences,  a  portion  of  the 
Yan  Courtlandts,  who  were  divided,  a 
part  of  the  Morris  family,  which  was 
also  divided  (while  Lewis  Morria  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  his  brother,  Stasts 
Morris,  was  a  General  in  the  BiiUah 
army,  and  married  the  Dowager  Diic1f> 
ess  of  Gordon),  the  Beekmans,  and  toine 
few  others.  The  "  Patroon  "—Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer — was  fortunately  a  miDor, 
and  therefore,  not  being  obliged  to  take 
either  side,  saved  his  manor.  Many  of 
the  prominent  leaders  were  from  new 
families,  made  by  the  Revolution.  An 
upturning  of  this  kind  is  the  time 
for  new  men.  Peculiar  drcamstsnoea 
brought  some  forward  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  avenue  for  action 
opened  before  them.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, for  example,  had  just  arrived  in 
New  York,  a  young  man  firom  the  West 
Indies,  when  the  popular  outbxeak  gave 
him,  at  a  public  meeting,  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  his  peculiar  talentBi 

The  history  of  a  single  family  wiD 
show  the  course  of  events.  ProbsUy 
the  most  powerful  family  in  the  State, 
before  the  Revolution,  was  that  of  tlie 
De  Lanceys.  Descendetl  from  the  muim 
nobl€sse  of  France,  and  holding  laige 
possessions,  they  had  exerted  a  greatflr 
influence  in  the  colony  than  anyotiMT 
family.  James  De  Lancey  adminifltflnd 
the  government  of  the  colony  for  nuaij 
years,  till  his  death,  in  1760.  Moat  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  tuaOj 
were  in  the  British  army,  previona  la 
the  Revolution.  When  tliat  convDlrios 
took  place,  they,  of  course,  remained 
loyal,  and  became  leaders  on  that  ridti 
Oliver  De  Lancey  was  a  Brigadier4tae- 
ral,  and  organized  the  celebrated  eoipi 
styled  "De  Lancey's  Battalion."    Bii 
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msion  at  Bloomingdale  was  bum- 
conseqaence  of  his  adherence  to 
yal  cause.  They  forfeited  their 
2<inds,  and  their  names  appeared 
>re  in  the  fntare  history  of  the 
Some  fled  to  England,  where 
eld  high  offices,  and  their  tombe 
>w  to  be  seen  in  the  choir  of  Bey- 
I^athedral.  Sir  William  De  Lan- 
3d  at  Waterloo,  on  the  staff  of  the 
of  Wellington.  Just  two  months 
OS,  he  had  been  married  to  a 
ter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall;  and 
[end,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thus  al- 
to him  in  his  ode,  **  The  Field  of 
loo": 

Lmcej  changed  Lovo'a  bridal  wreath 
laurels  from  the  hand  of  d^th. 

on  of  General  De  Lancey,  Oliyer 
Lncey,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  Andr6 
jntant-General  of  the  British  army 
lerica,  rose  through  the  grade  of 
inant-Gkneral  to  that  of  (General, 
led,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
aearly  at  the  head  of  the  English 
list. 

1847  the  late  Bishop  of  Western 
fork  (William  Heathcote  De  Lan- 
3ld  the  writer  a  carious  story  of 
X)yery  of  some  of  their  old  family 
».    In  the  Spring  of  that  year,  be- 

Kew  York,  a  package  was  hand- 
the  seryant  at  the  door  by  an  old 
man,  on  opening  which  the  Bish- 
md  an  anonymous  letter  directed 
1.  The  writer  stated  that,  being 
gland  between  thirty  and  forty 
before,  he  found  some  papers  re- 

to  the  De  Lancey  family  among 
waste  paper  in  the  house  where  he 
(taying;   that  he  had   preseryed 

and,  seeing  by  the  newspapers 
he  Bishop  was  in  the  city,  he  now 
ed  them  to  him.  These  the  Bish- 
md  to  be :  1st,  the  commission  of 
I  De  Lancey  as  Lieutenant-Goy- 

of  the  colony;  2d,  his  commis- 
a  Chief-Justice  of  the  colony ;  8d, 
«edom  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

to  one  of  the  family  in  1780 ;  4th, 
>  of  the  lands  owned  by  them  in 
Chester  county  and  on  New  York 
li  prepared  by  the  Bishop's  grand- 


father. He  adyertiscd  in  the  New  York 
papers,  requesting  an  intenriew  with 
his  unknown  correspondent,  but  there 
was  no  response,  and  he  heard  no  more 
from  him. 

Some  branches  of  this  family  remain- 
ed in  New  York,  and  we  cannot  point 
to  a  more  striking  eyidence  of  the 
change  wrought  by  the  Reyolution  than 
the  fact  that,  since  that  eyent,  the  name 
of  De  Lancey,  once  so  prominent,  is 
neyer  found  in  the  records  of  the  Goy- 
emment.  It  is  in  the  Church  only  that 
it  has  acquired  eminence,  in  the  person 
of  the  former  distinguished  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York. 

This  is  the  kind  of  story  which  might 
be  told  of  many  other  loyalist  families. 
Ruined  by  confiscations,  they  faded  out 
of  sight,  and,  being  excluded  from  po- 
litical office,  they  were  forgotten,  and 
their  yery  names  would  sound  strange 
in  the  ears  of  the  present  generation  of 
New  Yorkers.  Many  years  ago,  in  the 
old  country-house  of  a  relative,  the 
writer  amused  some  days  of  a  summer 
yacation  by  bringing  down  from  the 
dust  of  a  garret,  where  they  had  re- 
posed for  two  generations,  the  letters 
of  one  of  these  refligces,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reyolution,  was  obliged 
to  seek  safety  on  board  a  British  ship- 
of-war  off  New  York  harbor  (from 
whence  he  writes  his  farewell,  com- 
mending his  wife  and  children  to  the 
care  of  the  family),  and  then  made  his 
home  in  England,  until,  as  he  hoped, 
"  these  calamities  be  overpast."  It  was 
sad  to  read  his  speculations,  as  night 
after  night  he  attended  the  debates  in 
Parliament  and  watched  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and,  to  the  last,  confidently 
trusted  in  the  success  of  the  royal  arms, 
which  alone  could  replace  him  in  the 
position  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
into  exile.  When  these  hopes  were  ul- 
timately crushed,  a  high  appointment 
was  offered  him  by  Government,  but  he 
preferred  to  return  to  his  own  land  to 
share  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  family,  and  be  buried  with  his  fath- 
ers. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  many  of  the 
gentry  from  the  oomitrj^  wid.\.\ift'^«tV"' 
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]y  ruin  of  so  many  more,  was  necessa- 
rily detrimental  to  its  social  refinement. 
It  was  taking  away  the  high-toned  dig- 
nity of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  sub- 
stituting in  its  place  the  restless  aspira- 
tions of  men  who  had  to  make  their 
fortunes  and  position,  and  get  forward 
in  life.  Society  lost,  therefore,  much 
of  its  ease  and  gracefulness.  Mrs.  Grant, 
to  whose  work  we  have  already  alluded, 
who  in  her  youth  had  seen  New  York 
society  as  far  back  as  1760,  and  lived  to 
know  what  it  was  after  the  peace,  thus 
speaks  of  the  change:  ** Mildness  of 
manners,  refinement  of  mind,  and  all 
the  softer  virtues  that  spring  up  in  the 
cultivated  paths  of  social  life,  nurtured 
by  generous  afiections,  were  undoubted- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  unhappy  loyalists. 
.  .  .  Certainly,  however  necessary 
the  ruling  powers  might  find  it  to  carry 
their  system  of  exile  into  execution,  it 
has  occasioned  to  the  country  an  irrepa- 
rable privation.  What  the  loss  of  the 
Huguenots  was  to  conmierce  and  manu- 
factures in  France,  that  of  the  loyalists 
was  to  religion,  literature,  and  amenity 
in  America.  The  silken  threads  were 
drawn  out  of  the  mixed  web  of  society, 
which  has  ever  since  been  comparative- 
ly coarse  and  homely."  ♦ 

This  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration. 
The  tone  of  society  was,  indeed,  im- 
paired, but  not  lost  There  were  still 
enough  of  the  old  families  remaining 
to  give  it  dignity,  at  least  for  another 
generation.  The  community  could  not 
suddenly  become  democratic,  or  throw 
off  all  its  old  associations  and  habits  of 
reverence.  As  a  writer  on  that  day 
says,  people  were  "  habituated  to  take 
off  their  Lats  to  gentlemen  who  were 
got  up  regardless  of  expense,  and  who 
rode  about  in  chariots  drawn  by  four 
horses."  It  took  a  long  while  for  the 
community  to  learn  to  act  on  the  max- 
im that  **all  men  are  created  equal." 
Not,  indeed,  until  those  were  swept 
away  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  did  this  downward  ten- 
dency become  very  evident  Simolta^ 
neously,  too,  with  their  departure  came 
a  set  of  the  noutfaitm  riehe$j  which  the 

•  "  Aiucriciiii  Lody,"  p.  830. 


growing  facilities  of  New  York  foi 
making  commercial  fortunes  brought 
forward,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  was  ush- 
ered in — the  age  of  gaudy  wealth. 

The  final  blow,  indeed,  to  this  stately 
old  society  was  given  by  the  French 
Revolution.  We  know  how  every  thing 
dignified  in  society  was  then  swept 
away  in  the  wild  fury  of  democracy, 
but  the  present  generation  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  intense  feeling  which  that 
event  produced  in  our  own  country. 
France  had  been  our  old  ally,  England 
our  old  foe.  We  must  side  witli  the 
former  in  her  struggles  against  tyranny. 
It  became  a  political  test.  The  Repub- 
licans adopted  it,  and  insensibly  there 
seemed  to  grow  up  the  idea  that  refine- 
ment and  courtesy  in  life  \rero  at  vari- 
ance with  the  true  party-spirit  In  this 
way  democratic  rudeness  crept  into  bo- 
cial  life,  and  took  the  place  of  the  aris- 
tocratic element  of  former  days.  Gradu- 
ally it  went  down  into  the  lower  strata 
of  society,  till  all  that  reverence  which 
once  characterized  it  was  gone. 

The  manners  of  an  individual  at  last 
became  an  evidence  of  his  ])olitical 
views.  Goodrich,  in  his  "Rccollee- 
tions,"  speaking  on  this  very  point, 
gives  an  amusing  instance  of  it.  A 
clergyman  in  Connecticut,  who  wss 
noted  for  liia  wit,  riding  along  one 
summer  day,  came  to  a  brook,  where  he 
paused  to  let  his  horse  drink.  Just 
then  a  stranger  rode  into  the  stream 
from  the  o])positc  direction,  and,  as  his 
horse  began  to  drink  also,  the  two  men 
were  brought  face  to  face. 

"How  are  you,  priest?"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  How  are  you,  democrat  ?  "  inquired 
the  parson. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  demo- 
crat ?  "  said  one. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  priest  I " 
said  the  other. 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  priest  by  yoor 
dress,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  And  I  know  you  to  be  a  demociat 
by  your  addrets^^^  said  the  parson. 

Even  the  dress  was  made  the  expo- 
nent of  party  views,  as  much  as  it  had 
been  by  the  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  of 
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Bngland.  As  republican  principles 
gained  ground,  large  wigs  and  powder, 
cocked  hats,  breeches  and  shoe-buckles, 
were  replaced  by  short  hair,  pantaloons, 
and  shoe-strings.  It  is  said  that  the 
Marquis  de  Br^z6,  master  of  ceremonies 
at  Versailles,  nearly  died  of  fright  at 
the  first  pair  of  shoes,  divested  of  buckles, 
which  he  saw  on  the  feet  of  a  rerolu* 
tionary  minister  ascending  the  stairs  to 
a  royal  levee.  He  rushed  over  to  Du- 
mooiiez,  then  Minister  of  War.  "  He  is 
actually  entering,'*  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis, "  with  ribbons  in  his  shoes  1 " 
Dumouriez,  himself  one  of  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  Revolution,  solemnly  said, 
"  Tout  est  fini  I  " — "  The  game  is  up ; 
the  monarchy  is  gone.^  And  so  it  was. 
This  was  only  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Buckles  and  kings  were  extin- 
guished together. 

8uch  being  the  feelings  of  the  »an$ 
culottes  in  Fniiice,  the  favorers  of  Jaco- 
binism in  this  country  were  not  slow 
to   imitate  them.     Jefierson  eschewed 
breeches    and    wore    pantaloons.      He 
adopted  leather  ftrings  in  his  shoes  in- 
stead of  buckles,  and  his  admirers  trum- 
peted it  as  a  proof  of  democratic  sim- 
plicity.   Washington  rode  to  the  capi- 
tol  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  cream- 
colored  horses  with  servants  in  livery. 
All  this  his  successor  gave  up,  and  even 
abolished  the  President's  levefs,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  were  afterwards  restored 
by  Mrs.  Madison.    Thus  the  dress,  which 
had  for  generations  been  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  a  gentleman,  gradually  waned 
away,  till  society  reached  that  charm- 
ing state  of  equality  in  which  it  became 
mpossiblc,  by  any  outward  costume,  to 
listingubh  masters  from  servants.    John 
Fay  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  with 
mall-olothes  and  buckles  the  high  tone 
)f  society  departed.    • 
In  the  writer's  early  day  this  system 
f  the  past  was  just  going  out.    Wigs 
nd  powder  and  queues,  breeches  and 
uckles,  still  lingered  among  the  older 
entlemcn — vestiges  of  an  age  which 
'as  j  ust  vanishing  away.    But  the  high- 
med  feeling  of  the  last  century  was 
ill  in  the  ascendant,  and  had  not  yet 
locumbed  to  the  worship  of  mammon 


which  characterizes  this  age.  There 
was  still  in  New  York  a  reverence  for 
the  colonial  famiUes,  and  the  prominent 
political  men — like  Duane,  Clinton, 
Golden,  Radcliff,  Hoflfman,  and  Living- 
ston— ^were  generally  gentlemen  by  birth 
and  social  standing.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  this  was  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  an  individual  in  a  political  ca- 
reer. Ihe  leaders  were  men  whose 
names  were  historical  in  the  State,  and 
they  influenced  society.  The  old  fand- 
lies  still  formed  an  association  among 
themselves,  and  intermarried  one  gene- 
ration after  another.  Society  was,  there* 
fore,  very  restricted.  The  writer  re- 
members, in  his  childhood,  when  he 
went  out  with  his  father  for  his  usual 
afternoon  drive,  he  knew  every  carriage 
they  met  on  the  avenues. 

The  gentlemen  of  that  day  knew  each 
other  well,  for  they  had  grown  up  to- 
gether, and  their  associations  in  the 
past  Were  the  same.  Yet,  what  friend- 
ships for  after-life  did  these  associations 
form  I  How  different  this  from  the  in- 
timacy between  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  when  they  knew  nothing  of 
each  other's  antecedents,  have  no  sub- 
jects in  common  but  the  money-market, 
and  never  heard  of  each  other  until  the 
last  year,  when  some  lucky  speculation 
in  stocks  raised  them  from  their  ^*  low 
estate,"  and  enabled  them  to  purchase 
houses  "  up-town,"  and  set  up  their  car- 
riages! 

There  was,  in  that  day,  none  of  the 
show  and  glitter  of  modern  times ;  but 
there  was,  with  many  of  these  families, 
particularly  with  those  who  had  retain- 
ed their  landed  estates,  and  were  still 
living  in  their  old  family-homes,  an 
elegance  which  has  never  been  rivalled 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  his 
early  days,  the  writer  has  been  much  at 
the  South ;  has  stayed  at  Mount  Vernon, 
when  it  was  yet  held  by  the  Washing- 
tons;  with  Lord  Fairfax's  family  at 
Ashgrove  and  Yancluse ;  with  the  Lees 
in  Virginia,  and  with  the  aristocratic 
planters  of  South  Carolina ;  but  ho  has 
never  elsewhere  seen  such  elegance  of 
living  as  was  formerly  exhibited  by  the 
old  families  of  New  Yotk, 
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Gentlemen  then  were  great  diners- 
oat.  Their  associations  naturally  led  to 
this  kind  of  intimacy,  vhen  almost  the 
same  set  constantly  met  together.  Giv- 
ing dinners  was  then  a  science,  and  a 
gentleman  took  as  much  pride  in  the 
excellence  of  his  wine-cellar  as  he  did 
in  his  equipage  or  his  library.  This  had 
its  evils,  it  is  true,  and  led  to  long  sit- 
tings over  the  table,  and  an  excess  of 
ooDYiviality  which  modem  customs 
have  fortunately  corrected. 

There  was  a  punctiliousness,  too,  in 
their  intercourse,  even  among  the  most 
intimate,  which  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  familiarity  of  modem  soci- 
ety. Gentlemen  were  guarded  in  what 
they  said'  to  each  other,  for  those  were 
duelMng-days,  and  a  hasty  speech  had 
to  be  atoned  for  at  Hoboken.  Stories 
are  still  handed  down  of  disputes  at 
the  dinner-table  which  led  to  hostile 
meetings,  but  which,  in  our  day,  would 
not  have  been  remembered  nextTmom- 
ing.  In  an  obituary-sketch  of  one  of 
this  set,  published  at  his  death  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  speakiug  of  the 
high  tone  which  then  characterized  so- 
ciety, the  writer  said :  "  Perhaps  the 
liability,  which  then  existed,  of  being 
held  personally  answerable  for  their 
words,  false  as  the  principle  may  have 
been,  produced  a  courtesy  not  known 
in  these  days." 

One  thiug  is  certain — ^that  there  was 
a  high  tone  prevailing  at  that  time, 
which  is  now  nowhere  seen.  The  com- 
munity then  looked  up  to  the  public 
men  with  a  degree  of  reverence  which 
has  never  been  felt  for  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  They  were  the  last  of  a 
race  which  does  not  now  exist.  With 
thepi  died  the  statclincss  of  colonial 
times.  Wealth  came  in  and  created  a 
social  distinction  which  took  the  place 
of  family,  and  thus  society  became  vul- 
garized. 

Since  this  year  began  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  one — Gulian  0. 
Verplanck — ^who  was,  perhaps,  the  last 
prominent  member  of  the  generation 
which  has  gone.  Where  can  we  point 
to  any  one  of  those  now  living,  like 
bim,  BiirrotiDded  by  the  elevating  asso- 


ciations of  the  past,  distinguished  in 
public  life,  and  a  ripe  scholar  in  litera- 
ture and  theology  ?  The  old  historical 
names  of  Jay  and  Duer  and  Hoffinen, 
and  a  few  more  of  colonial  times,  are 
still  upheld  among  us  by  their  8ont| 
who  are  showing,  in  the  third  gener»> 
tion,  the  high  talents  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them ;  **  but  what  are  tbey 
among  so  many  I " 

*'Harl  nantes  in  gurgite  ratto.** 

The  influences  of  the  past  are  fi^t 
vanishing  away,  and  our  children  will 
look  only  to  the  shadowy  future.  The 
very  rule  by  which  we  estimate  indi- 
viduals has  been  entirely  altered.  The 
inquiry  once  was,  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  Men 
now  ask  the  question,  *^  How  much  Is 
he  worth?'*  Have  we  gained  by  tbe 
change  ? 

Is  it  strange  that  the  writer  answen 
in  himself  that  description  in  Horace— 
"  Laudator  acti  temporis,  me  puero  I " 
As  years  gather  round  him,  and  the 
shadows  deepen  in  his  path,  he  instinct- 
ively turns  more  and  more  trom.  the 
**  living  Present "  to  conmiune  with  the 
"  dead  Past."  Many,  however,  to  whom 
ho  has  referred  in  these  pages,  will  be 
to  most  of  his  readers  only  names,  while 
to  him  they  are  realities— living  and 
breathing  men ;  and,  as  he  thinks  of 
them,  he  believes  there  is  no  delusion  in 
the  conviction  that,  for  elegance  and 
refinement,  for  all  the  graces  which  ele- 
vate and  ennoble  life,  they  have  left  no 
successors.  The  outward  pressure  is 
now  too  democratic.  Most  of  the 
prominent  men,  also,  of  the  present 
day,  want  the  associations  of  the  past 

As  Edward  IV.  stood  on  the  tower 
of  Warwick  Castle,  and  saw  marching 
through  the  park  below  him  the  mighty 
host  of  retainers. who,  at  the  summons 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  bad 
gathered  round  him,  and  then  thoo^t 
how  powerless,  in  comparison,  were  the 
new  nobles  with  whom  he  had  attempip 
ed  to  surround  his  throne,  he  is  said  to 
have  muttered  to  himself,  ''  After  all, 
you  cannot  make  a  great  baron  out  of  a 
new  lord  I "  And  so  we  would  ssji 
You  cannot  make  out  of  the  new  mil- 
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re  what  was  exhibited  by  the  gen- 
a  of  our  old  colonial  families  t 
amerce,  indeed,  is  fast  taking  the 
of  the  tme  old  chivalry  with  all 
i;h  associations.  It  is  impossible, 
3  comitry,  for  St.  Germain  to  hold 
vn  against  the  Bourse.  Money- 
g  is  the  great  object  of  life  in 
practical  age,  and,  every  month, 
rords  which   Halleck   wrote   so 


many  years   ago  are  becoming   more 

true: 

• 

These  are  not  nmuitio  timee 
So  beantlfiil  in  Bpemer*!  rbymee, 

80  (JUtnling  |o  the  dxeaming  boy ; 
Ours  are  the  dayt  of  fiiot|  not  flible, 
or  Knighta,  but  not  of  the  Bound  Table, 

Of  Baillie  Jarris,  not  Bob  Boy. 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace  and  park,  and  Taasal  band, 
Are  powerleia  to  notea  of  hand 

Of  Bothfohild  or  the  Baringa. 
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OiTT,  oat.  Old  Aget  aroint  yet 
I  fain  would  disappoint  ye, 
Nor  wrinkled  grow  and  learned 
Before  I  am  inumed. 
Ruthless  the  hours,  and  hoary, 
That  scatter  ills  before  ye  I 
Thy  touch  is  pestilential, 
Thy  lays  are  penitential; 
With  stealthy  steps  thou  stealest, 
And  lifers  warm  tide  congealest; 
Before  thee  vainly  flying,' 
We  are  already  dying. 
Why  must  the  blood  grow  colder, 
And  men  and  maidens  older? 
Bring  not  thy  maledictions. 
Thy  grewsome,  grim  afflictions, 
Thy  bodings  bring  not  hither, 
To  make  us  blight  and  wither. 
When  this  thy  frost  hath  bound  us, 
All  fairer  things  around  us 
Seem  Youth's  divine  extortion. 
In  which  we  have  no  portion. 
^  Fie,  Senex  I "  saith  a  lass  now, 
'^What  need  ye  of  a  glass,  now? 
Though  flowers  of  May  be  springing, 
And  I  my  songs  am  singing. 
Thy  blood  no  whit  the  faster 
Doth  flow,  my  ancient  Master  I '^ 
Age  is  by  Youth  delighted, 
Youth  is  by  Age  affrighted; 
Blithe,  sunny  May  and  joysome, 
Still  finds  December  noisome. 
Alack !  a  guest  unbidden, 
Howe'er  our  feast  be  hidden. 
Doth  enter  with  the  feaster, 
And  make  a  Lent  of  Easter  I 
I  would  thou  wert  not  able 
To  seat  thee  at  our  table; 
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I  would  that  altogether, 

From  this  thy  wintry  weather, 

Since  Youth  and  Love  must  leave  ua, 

Death  might  at  once  retrieve  us. 

Old  wizard,  ill  betide  ye  I 

I  cannot  yet  abide  ^el 

Ah,  Youth,  sweet  Youth,  I  love  ye  I 

There^s  naught  on  earth  above  ye  I 

Thou  purling  bird  uncag6d,     • 

That  never  wilt  grow  aged, — 

To  whom  each  day  is  giving 

Increase  of  joyous  living! 

Soft  words  to  thee  are  spoken, 

For  thee  strong  vows  are  broken; 

All  loves  and  lovers  cluster 

To  bask  them  in  thy  lustre. 

Ah,  girlhood,  pout  and  dimple. 

Half-hid  beneath  the  wimple  I 

Ah,  boyhood,  blithe  and  cruel. 

Whose  heat  doth  need  no  fUcl, 

No  help  of  wine  and  spices, 

And  frigid  Eld's  devices  I 

All  pleasant  things  ye  find  ye. 

And  to  your  sweet  selves  bind  ye. 

For  ye  alone  the  motion 

Of  brave  ships  on  the  ocean; 

All  stars  for  ye  arc  shining, 

All  wreaths  your  foreheads  twining; 

All  joys,  your  joys  decreeing, 

Are  portions  of  your  being, — 

All  fairest  sights  your  features, 

Ye  selfish,  soulful  creatures  1 

Sing  me  no  more  distiches 

Of  glory,  wisdom,  riches; 

Tell  me  no  beldame's  story 

Of  wisdom,  wealth,  and   glory  I 

To  Youth  these  are  a  wonder: 

To  Age,  a  corpse-light  under 

The  tomb  with  rusted  portal 

Of  that  which  seemed  immortal. 

I,  too,  in  Youth's  dear  fetter. 

Will  love  my  focman  better, — 

Aye,  though  his  ill   I  study, — 

So  he  be  young  and  ruddy. 

Than  comrade  true  and   golden. 

So  he  l)e  waxen  olden. 

Ah,  winsome  Youth,  stay  by  us: 

I  prithee,  do  not  fly  us  I 

Ah,  Youth,  sweet  Youth,  I  love  ye! 

There's  naught  on  earth  above  ye! 
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With  all  our  new  arts  of  building 
and  navigating  ships,  and  with  all  help 
from  the  mighty  powers  that  send  them 
on  their  way  in  face  of  wind  and  tide, 
the  sea  is  stiU  a  stubborn  fact  that  we 
can  neither  set  aside  nor  easily  get  over. 
We  caU  it,  indeed,  a  noble  element,  and 
perhaps  every  boy  of  pluck  can  remem- 
ber that  it  was  an  early  passion  with 
him  to  go  to  sea.    It  is  clear,  also,  that 
manly  sport  often  takes  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  many  who  like  a  fast  horse, 
like,  also,  a  fast   yacht,  whilst  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  owner  does  not 
often  ride  his  fast  horse  nor  sail  much 
in  his  fast  yacht.    We  may  as  well  say, 
honestly,  that  the  mass  of  men  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  sea  altogether,  and 
that  all  our  arts  of  mechanism  and  pow- 
ers of  ciyilization  are  trying  to  do  so. 
We  arc  doing  all  we  can  to  bridge  or 
tunnel  our  rivers  and  bays,  to  make  rail- 
roads and  land-routes  between  points 
that    before  were   connected    only  by 
water,  and  to  shorten,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  voyages.    There  is,  perhaps,  no 
one  work  of  man  that  embodies  iftore 
thought,  skill,  and  force,  than  one  of 
our  great  ocean  steamers.    It  has  taken 
the  whole  human  race,  with  all  its  ex- 
perience and  education,  for  ages ;  with 
all  its  mastery  of  the  arts  of  working 
wood  and  metal;    all  its  marvellous 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  fire,  air, 
and  water ;  all  its  science  of  the  ocean- 
beds  and  channels,  the  magnetic  cur- 
rentSj  and  of  the  order  of  the  stars  and 
}un,  to  build  and  work  that  ship.    How 
nagnificent  is  the  massiveness  and  mi- 
mteness  of  her  structure ;  what  strength 
n  her  solid  bulk,  and  what  delicacy  in 
he  sweep  of  her  curves,  and  the  exqui- 
ite  adjustments  of  her  machinery  I    It 
i  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  that  could 
lore  have  surprised  the  old  sea-kings 
f  Scandinavia,  or  the  new  sea-kings 
ho  were  with  Columbus  and  Hendrik 
!udson  in  the  EaXf  Moon  and  the  Pin- 
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ta^  than  the  apparition  of  one  of  our 
great  ocean  steamers,  crossing  their  path 
and  defying  their  snail's  paced  career; 
such  a  steamer,  for  example,  as  our 
Scotia,  that  took  us  out  of  New  York 
harbor,  May  13,  1869,  and  landed  us,  in 
a  little  over  eight  days,  in  Ireland,  early 
in  the  morning  of  May  21st. 

Su.h  a  vessel  docs  a  great  deal  to- 
wards fulfilling  the  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, **  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,-'  yet 
that  vision  is  by  no  means  wholly  ful- 
filled, and  the  storms  of  this  last  winter 
have  buried  in  the  sea  many  precious 
lives  and  hopeful  fortunes  and  house- 
hold joys.  We  make  less  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  the  Atlantic 
passage  than  the  people  of  Europe  do, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  many 
persons  abroad  say,  that  only  the  fear- 
ful voyage  kept  them  from  going  to 
America.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  of  danger  even  in  our 
free-and-easy  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and  when  a  vessel  sails,  the  friends  who 
go  and  those  who  stay  show  quite  a 
dififerent  feeling  from  that  which  speeds 
the  land-traveller  on  his  way.  There  is 
little  of  kissing,  embracing,  weeping, 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  when  a 
railway-train  starts,  although  for  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  coast— about  as  long 
as  the  Atlantic  voyage.  Indeed,  an  em- 
barkation has  always  considerable  pa- 
thos about  it,  and  any  one  whose  eyes 
are  clear  of  tears  may  make  quite  a 
study  of  the  human  face  and  its  loves 
and  tears  and  hopes.  In  every  passen- 
ger-ship ther9  is  some  delicate  invalid 
whose  health  is  watched  with  great  so- 
licitude, and  whose  return  is  sadly  un- 
certain ;  and  there,  too,  is  always  some 
one  whose  high  health  and  active  spirit 
may  give  equal  solicitude,  and  make 
anxious  parents  dread  the  play  of  those 
young  and  unchecked  passions  in  those 
new  and  perilous  fields  of  daring  and 
pleasure  abroad. 
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We  had  our  share  of  pathos  and  tears, 
but  good-cheer  more  abounded,  and  the 
sunshine  above  fell  on  faces  not  unwill- 
ing to  return  its  smile.  Some  of  the 
mirth  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
friends  of  one  family  on  board  followed 
us  far  down  into  the  bay  in  a  steamer 
of  their  own.  They  had,  indeed,  a  jolly 
time  of  it,  and  asked  some  of  us,  not  of 
their  clique,  to  join  in  their  generous 
festivity ;  but  I  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
it,  and  found  company  enough  in  the 
baskets  of  sweet  flowers  that  our  own 
friends  had  brought  to  us  at  parting,  to 
bestow  upon  us,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
bright  and  fragrant  blessing  of  the  land 
upon  our  way  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
where  no  roses  or  lilies  bloom.  I  could 
not  but  think,  however,  of  the  undoubt- 
ed heartiness  of  the  merry  companions 
on  that  little  attendant  steamer,  and 
own  that  there  must  be  something  re- 
markable in  the  man  whom  they  came 
to  cheer.  He  was  an  actor — I  will  not 
say  only  an  actor,  for  I  will  not  apply 
disparaging  terms  to  any  honorable 
man,  and  I  could  not  but  think  that  it 
was  in  an  ancient  play  that  the  famous 
words  were  said,  **I  saw  a  man,  and 
whatever  is  human  I  do  not  think 
strange  to  me."  Would  it  not  be  well 
if  men  of  larger  culture  and  more 
abounding  means  and  shining  position 
would  do  as  much  as  this  actor  and  his 
family  to  touch  the  hearts  of  people, 
and  make  them  wish  him  a  good  voy- 
age and  a  safe  and  speedy  return  ?  Some 
of  us  had  many  proofs  of  being  remem- 
bered by  friends  on  shore,  and  our  table, 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  was  a  bed 
of  choice  flowers,  which  probably  van- 
ished before  their  time  of  wilting,  be- 
cause the  stewards  were  impatient  of 
the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them,  and 
over-greedy  for  the  pretty  baskets  which 
held  them.  They  vanished  too  soon, 
but  there  was  some  comfort  in  seeing 
them  only  in  their  prime,  before  any 
dimming  of  their  colors  or  fainting  of 
their  fragrance. 

These  partings  belong  to  sea-going, 

asd  they  are  followed  by  an  experience 

less  pathetic  but  more  pitiftil.    We  soon 

learn  for  otzivelves  there  are  two  seas  to 


look    out  for— one  without,   and  the 
other  within ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a 
swell  within  the  stomach  that  tends  to 
rise  to  meet  the  swelling  of  the  waves* 
A  friend  asked  me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  if 
there  was   any  record  of   seasickness 
among  the  ancients,  and  I  could  not  re- 
call any ;  yet  who  can  understand  that 
the  human  constitution  should  so  change 
as  ever  to  have  been  wholly  insensible 
to  the  rolling  of  the  waves  of  the  sea 
and  the  violent  rocking  of  a  vessel  t 
The  ancients  did  not,  indeed,  launcli 
out  into  mid-ocean,  yet  the  waters  on 
which  they  sailed  are  among  the  very 
worst  for  the  peace  of  the  modem  etom* 
ach,  and  I  have  no  sea-griefs  so  memo- 
rable as  those  experienced  in  passing 
from  Ireland  to  England,  from  England 
to  France,  and  from  Italy  to  France.    I 
crossed   the  Atlantic   to   Queenstown 
without  losing  a  meal,  either  by  loss  of 
appetite  or  surrender  of  food  actually 
taken ;  yet  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  brought  my  head  down  in 
utter    helplessness,    and   the    dashing 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  turned  the 
inner  man  topsyturvy,  and  emptied  him, 
apparently,  of  all  food  and  drink.     It 
may  be  that  the  ancients  were  more 
spare  in  their  diet,  and  more  tough  in 
body  and  habit,  than  we,  and  were  not 
sea^k.    It  is,  I  think,  more  prolxable 
that  they  were  sick  at  first,  very  much 
as  we  are,  and  too  proud  to  say  any 
thing  about  a  subject  that  so  little  iHns- 
trates  the  heroic  side  of  human  charac- 
ter in  an  age  that  so  glorified  pluck  and 
insisted  upon  the  stiff  upper  lip,  which 
seasickness  is  so  apt  to  let  down  in  linqp 
despair. 

I  have  had  some  experience  of  thit 
malady,  and  have  tried  to  get  what 
light  I  could  from  medical  men  and 
their  books.  The  causes  arc  not  whoDy 
clear,  nor  docs  any  remedy  seem  to  be 
unfailing.  Improved  ventilation,  dean- 
liness  on  shipboard,  take  away  some  of 
its  worst  features ;  and  they  who  yoyagt 
in  a  clean,  well-aired  vessel  have  no  idea 
of  the  suficring  that  comes  from  the 
close  atmosphere  and  foul  bilge-wattf 
of  some  of  the  old  packet-abipa.  I 
have  sufiured  more  from  a  short  coai^ 
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ing-voyage  along  our  Atlantic  shore  in 
this  way,  than  from  all  those  weeks  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  It  is 
a  small  matter  merely  to  have  the  stom- 
ach emptied  of  its  contents,  just  as  a 
pitcher,  when  overturned,  is  emptied  of 
its  water,  if  the  inner  man  resumes  at 
once  his  normal  condition,  and  the 
pitcher  is  soon  right  side  up  and  ready 
to  be  filled  again,  such  as  is  the  case 
with  the  form  of  seasickness  that  comes 
from  the  mere  tossing  of  the  vessel. 
This  is  about  all  of  the  trial  that  I 
have,  of  late,  had»upon  six  stormy  seas, 
excepting  a  certain  torpor  that  comes 
from  the  working  of  certain  vessels, 
such  as  the  narrow  French  propellers, 
which,  like  gigantic  cradles,  seem  to 
rock  stout  men  and  women  to  sleep  in 
spite  of  themselves.  The  other  excep- 
tion came  from  the  closeness  of  the  air 
in  the  cabins  toward  morning,  and  the 
tendency  to  headache,  which  an  open 
skylight  or  a  walk  on  deck  at  once 
quickly  removes. 

I  suppose  that  seaaickness  is  partly 
physical  and  partly  mental,  the  physi- 
cal part  coming  firom  the  violent  mo- 
tion, and  the  accompanying  unsteadiness 
of  all  objects  of  vision ;  the  mental  part 
coming  from  a  certain  fear  and  anxiety 
that  demoralize  all  the  forces  within, 
and  break  the  connection  between  the 
members  and  the  commander-in-chief— 
the  rational  will.    It  is  an  important 
Xnestion  how  to  set  matters  right,  or  to 
ieep  them  so — ^how  to  remedy,  or,  still 
)etter,  to  prevent,  seasickness.    I  have 
jnst  looked  into  the  only  medical  book 
hat  I  hayo  at  hand  of  recent  date,  and 
find  this  paragraph : 
"  Seasickness :    recumbent    posture ; 
mmonia;   brandy;    whiskey;  chloro- 
irm  by  inhalation,  or  a  few  drops  on 
igar;   a  tight  belt  round  the  body; 
hapman's  ice-bags  to  spine.*' 
The  unhappy  man  who  should  try 
1  these  specifics,  even  at  his  best  dis- 
etion,  might  find  himself  in  the  hands 
a  harder  customer  than  old  Neptune, 
d  prefer  the  malady  to  the  cure.    Dr. 
nncr,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
ma, probably  knows  all  about  the 
tter,  and  his  book  on  diseases  has  a 


scientific  look ;  but  he  will  allow  me  to 
say  my  say,  and  add  a  few  words  to  his 
prescription.  It  seems  to  me  best  for 
the  voyager  to  take  his  place  in  the 
open  air,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  ship 
as  he  can,  where  the  motion  is  least,  and 
to  fix  his  eye,  as  far  as  he  can,  upon 
some  stationary  object  in  a  plucky  spir- 
it, as  if  the  ship,  like  a  spirited,  thor- 
oughbred horse,  were  his  friend,  and  its 
movements  were  all  well-meant.  As  to 
the  habit  of  gorging  with  food  and 
liquor — so  common  at  sea — it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  great  mistake,  and  it  is  a 
deadening  rather  than  a  healing  of  a 
man,  to  stupefy  him  with  meat  and 
drink.  If  any  stimulus  is  needed,  a 
glass  or  two  of  sherry,  or,  still  better, 
of  dry  champagne,  with  its  cleansing 
acid  and  gentle  tonic,  is  the  thing ;  and 
perhaps  I  owe  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  Atlantic  passage  to  the  kind  friend 
at  my  elbow,  who  spared  of  his  abun- 
dance for  my  stomach^s  sake  and  threat- 
ened infirmity.  Yet  no  man  should 
l>oast  of  his  exemption  from  this  pest 
of  tlie  sea ;  and  it  is  a  startling  lesson 
on  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  to  watcH 
the  odd  transformation  that  comes  over 
a  ship's  passengers  as  soon  as  they  get 
into  rough  water.  How  much  courage, 
gayety,  and  grace  vanish  at  once  I  That 
plucky  young  fellow,  who  was  waving 
his  handkerchief  and  shouting  adieu  to 
his  friends,  is  fiat  upon  his  back ;  and 
that  stout,  haughty  man,  who  trod  the 
deck  as  if  he  owned  ship  and  ocean,  is 
sitting  with  his  head  upon  his  hand,  as 
if  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  call 
his  own.  That  pretty  girl,  whose  rosy 
lips  dispensed  those  charming  words  of 
farewell,  is  now  leaning  over  the  ship's 
rail  and"  parting  her  lips  for  a  very 
difierent  utterance;  and  that  dashing 
bride,  in  silk  bright  as  the  sunshine, 
wilts  down  into  a  mere  bundle  of 
clothes,  and  makes  up  by  her  loyalty 
for  the  ground  what  she  loses  by  her 
slovenliness,  as  she  droops  her  head 
upon  her  husband's  shoulder  in  the 
wifely  confidence  that  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer-Book  do  not  forbid.  Many 
ridiculous  sights  arc  seen,  such  as  c^ 
for  great  forbcaxttucc  on  t\i^  "^w^.  ol  ^U^. 
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men  ifvhose  stoical  stomachs  give  them 
little  fellow-feeling  for  such  infirmi- 
ties. It  becomes  such  men  of  iron  to 
remember  that  they,  too,  are  mortal, 
and  the  day  will  come  when  pain  and 
sickness,  in  some  of  their  thousand 
forms,  will  reach  them,  and  bring  down 
their  proud  heads. 

I  confess  to  being  astonished  at  the 
performances  of  some  of  these  stout 
worthies  with  the  knife  and  fork  in  the 
flilness  of  their  health,  partly,  perhaps, 
becau&e  of  the  sea-tradition,  that  one 
cannot  eat  or  drink  too  much  on  board 
ship,  and  partly  because  they  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  Five  mortal  meals — 
breakfast,  luncb,  dinner,  tea,  supper, 
with  the  intervals  diyersiliccl,  sometimes 
with  the  strong  cup  and  bottle ; — how 
could  human  nature  stand  all  this? 
What  surprised  me  most,  was  the  dis- 
position to  rise  to  the  climax  as  the 
feasting  continued,  and  to  end,  like  a 
song  or  a  symphony,  with  some  startling 
crash,  some  marvellous  swell  and  ca- 
dence of  the  larder,  as  wben  some  pas- 
senger, who  had  been  eating  and  drink- 
ing all  day,  ended  with  a  gin-sling  or 
brandy-smasher,  a  dish  of  Welsh  rarebit 
or  of  devilled  bones.  Had  I  not  seen 
these  feats,  I  should  have  thought  them 
impossible.  I  did  not  know  what  mu- 
sic was  in  the  human  throat  till  I  heard 
Mario  and  Badiali,  Jenny  Lind  and 
Sontag  sing;  nor  did  I  know  what 
things  the  human  throat  could  swallow, 
till  I  beheld  the  performances  at  the 
table  of  the  good  steamer  Scotia^  in  the 
year  of  grace  1869.  Man  is  surely  a 
progressive  creature,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  music  or  his  maw. 

Let  seasickness  and  the  stomach  pass, 
for  the  present,  whilst  we  consider  some 
of  the  higher  aspects  of  life  at  sea,  in 
view,  especially,  of  the  world  from 
which  we  are  shut  out  and  the  world 
which  we  are  shut  up  in.  With  all  the 
increase  of  navigation,  and  the  helps  of 
signals  and  pilot-boats,  and  the  un- 
doubted power  of  a  certain  common 
law  of  humanity  among  sailors  and 
commanders,  the  sea  is  a  lonely  place, 
and  the  ship  is  almost  as  much  sepa- 
rated  from  the  land  and  its  people  by 


the  blue  waters,  as  the  moon  is  parted 
from  the  earth  by  the  blue  ether.  It  is 
wonderM  how  few  vessels  come  within 
sight  of  you  on  the  Atlantic  passage  of 
some  three  thousand  miles,  and  that, 
generally,  none  comes  within  speaking 
distance  until  the  pilot  hails  you  on 
your  arrival  on  the  foreign  coast,  and 
takes  up  the  charge  which  the  pilot 
held  until  he  left  the  coast  of  home. 
Whole  days  will  pass  when  you  need 
sharp  eyes  to  see  a  single  sail.  What 
loneliness  this  would  be  on  land ! — ^to 
travel  day  after  day  through  forest  or 
over  plain,  and  rarely  see  a  human 
habitation. 

The  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  you 
are  more  aware  of  how  much  you  need 
and  love  the  great  world  from  which 
you  are  shut  out — how  much  you  care 
for  your  own  family  and  friends  in  par- 
ticular, and  society  and  civilization  in 
general — and  how  unwilling  you  are  to 
take   your    own    trunk    and    personal 
goods,  and  sign  away  your  share  in  the 
great  human  race  to  which  you  belong. 
All  those  arts,  that  perfection  of  utility, 
those  treasures  of  beauty,  those  mar- 
kets, schools,  museums,  homes,  churches 
— they  are  far  away,  and  we  can,  for 
the  time,  no  more  reach  them  than  we 
can  climb  to  the  moon.    How  dear  they 
become,  then,  to  us,  and  how  much  we 
would  give  to  walk  in  our  familiar  gar- 
den, chat  and  frolic  with  that  little 
child,   sit  at  the  household  table,  or 
stroll  into  our  club  !    We  begin  to  have 
a  certain  fellow-feeling  even  for  the  per- 
sons whom  wc  do  not  generally  wish 
much  to  see  on  shore,  imd  we  forgive 
the  sneaks  or  tyrants  who  have  done  QS 
wrong,  and  feel  like  leaving  our  card 
with  the  bores  from  whom  wc  have 
sometimes  run  away.     Anchorites  not 
of  the  desert  of  sand,  but  of  the  dcscit 
of  waters,  we  are  prompted  to  foigire 
our  enemies,  and  draw  nearer  to  man  as 
well  as  to  God  in  our  seclusion  from 
our  customary  world.    It  is  wholesome 
for  us  to  ask  ourselves  how  much  wo 
have  done  for  this  great  human  feBoir* 
ship  to  which  we  now  foci  unqnestioii- 
ably  that  we  belong,  and  whether  it  ii 
any  wiser  or  better  from  our  haTiBg 
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lived  in  it.  Perhaps  the  great  moss  of 
human  society,  with  all  its  kingdoms 
of  life  and  zones  of  feeling,  rises  clear- 
ly before  us,  and  we  sec  somewhat  more 
clearly  to  whut  kingdom  we  belong, 
and  how  frigid,  torrid,  or  temperate  is 
the  belt  of  affections  in  which  wc  dwell. 
Precious,  then,  becomes  to  us  the  pet 
portion  of  our  social  world,  that  wc  can 
take  with  us  especially  the  pet  books 
that  we  can  keep  hold  of  in  the  absence 
of  the  choice  circles  of  readers  that  have 
given  them  such  interpreters.  One  is 
not  much  inclined  to  read  at  sea;  for 
often,  when  the  waves  leave  you  at 
peace,  they  lull  you  into  a  languid  medi- 
tation that  easily  goes  off  into  dream- 
land ;  yet,  when  you  are  really  in  the 
mood  for  it,  a  live  book  is  a  great  de- 
light. It  is  not  well  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  ship-libraries,  much  as  they 
have  improved  of  late,  and  you  do  well  to 
put  a  few  small  and  fruity  volumes  into 
your  trunk.  I  read  Emerson's  "Eng- 
land "  on  the  way  over,  for  the  second 
time,  and  ByTon*B  "  Childe  Harold  "  on 
the  way  back,  after  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  before,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful to  note  how  much  there  is  in  those 
two  little  books — how  much  of  old 
England  our  Yankee  philosopher  has 
distilled  into  that  rare  vase  of  wisdom 
and  beauty,  and  how  much  of  passion 
and  fire  that  vagrant  English  cynic  has 
gathered  from  Europe  and  Greece  into 
his  four  little  phials  of  wrath.  What  a 
marvel  is  this  omnipresence  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  books !  Wliere  we  arc  cut 
off  from  the  paths  of  men,  and  letters 
do  not  reach  us,  and  the  electric  wire 
retasea  to  give  us  its  message,  the  great 
human  mind  still  keeps  up  its  vital  con- 
nection, and  wc  arc  in  presence  of  the 
power  which,  next  to  God  himself,  most 
holds  nmnkind  in  fellowship.  Tlie 
blessing  of  the  whole  sea-going  world 
be  upon  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
good  books !  and  no  small  share  of  the 
blessing  rests  upon  you,  dear  publishers, 
who  do  so  much  to  wed  the  arts  of  lite- 
-atare  and  design  together,  and  make 
bought  pictorial  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
Qusical  to  the  ear  by  your  illostrated 
lassies  and  eeriahs.    I  have  no  doubt 


that  copies  of  your  magazine  go  ui)on 
every  ocean,  sea,  and  prominent  river 
on  the  globe,  and  help  to  kee])  the  voy- 
ager within  the  grasp  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization  and  the  charities 
and  sanctities  of  the  home. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  if  the 
sailor  is  shut  out  of  the  land-world,  and 
sometimes  in  agony  learns  that,  in  storm 
or  fire,  there  are  none  outside  of  his  lit- 
tle vessel  on  whom  he  can  call  for  help, 
there  is  another  world  in  whieli  he  free- 
ly moves  and  is  shut  up  in  for  the  time. 
It  is  well  for  him  to  make  the  most  of 
it ;  and  ho  is  a  wise  traveller  who,  in- 
stead of  railing  at  the  discomforts  of  the 
voyage,  and  trjing  to  sleep  or  to  stuff 
and  drink  himself  into  stupidity,  keeps 
his  eyes  and  ears  open,  eager  to  learn 
all  that  he  can  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
sea.  It  at  once  appears  how  vulgar  is 
the  generalization  that  dismisses  the 
ocean  with  one  sweeping  word,  as  if  it 
were  only  water,  and  salt-water,  too. 
Water,  indeed,  it  is,  just  as  land  is  lan<l, 
and  man  is  man,  and  woman  is  woman ; 
yet  how  water  differs  from  itself  under 
various  circumstances,  even  as  land  dif- 
fers from  land,  man  from  man,  or  wom- 
an from  woman  I  Extremes  meet  in  all 
things ;  and,  if  philosophy  generalizes 
in  order  to  gather  particulars  under 
master  principles,  folly  generalizes  in 
order  to  shun  the  need  of  observation 
and  of  thought  by  huddling  thing!*  di- 
verse together  into  one  pudding-stone 
of  blockheadism.  Thus  many  a  silly 
fop,  who  discriminates  sharply  between 
the  shapes  and  colors  of  coats  and  pan- 
taloons, and  many  an  empty  flirt,  who 
is  smart  to  note  the  qualities  of  ribbons 
and  laces,  and  can  even  see  differences 
in  the  monotonous  dulness  of  hex  scr»re 
of  admirers,  will  hardly  look  a*  second 
time  at  the  sea,  or  forgive  this  royal 
ocean  for  unsettling  her  delicate  stom- 
ach. But  if  we  will  only  no^e  the  ocoan 
fairly,  how  fascinating  isilts  infinite  va- 
riety !  and  Cleopatra  ia^  a  j)lo(Uling 
mope  in  comparison  wit  h  this  ever- 
changing  majesty  and  b't^aut  y. 

The  day  or  night  bK  sea  is  something 
quite  itself,  and  9'<)t  as  it  is  at  l^vt^d. 
The  day  begins  tquarcA^  oxv  W\^i  %<ic,oxv(K, 
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and  the  sun  doee  not  wait  the  pleasure 
of  your  neighbor's  chimney  or  wall,  or 
ask  permission  of  some  hill  or  moun- 
tain before  it  can  appear  or  disappear. 
What  contrasted  sunrises  and  sunsets 
one  has  among  the  mountains  and  on 
the  ocean !  At  Zermatt,  Switzerland, 
the  Sim  rose  and  set  in  majesty  some 
hours  from  the  time  marked  in  the 
almanac,  and  the  short  day  in  that 
peerless  valley  made  its  dreary  mark  on 
pinched"  vegetation  and  the  swollen 
throats  of  the  poor  Cretins.  In  mid- 
ocean,  on  the  contrary,  again  and  again 
it  rose  out  of  the  sea  without  a  cloud 
to  dim  its  disc,  and  set  just  as  distinct- 
ly at  the  appointed  minute  after  a  day, 
which  at  every  hour  was  marked  with 
its  own  lights  and  shades  upon  the 
waters,  whilst  there  are  no  goitres  on 
Jack^s  throat,  and  his  well-sunned  neck 
is  lithe  and  strong  as  his  arm.  What  a 
study,  too,  are  the  clouds  under  that 
open  horizon,  and  how  they  answer  to 
the  changing  ripple  and  swell  of  the 
never-quiet  waves  I  Animal  life  is  never 
long  out  of  sight  above  or  below,  and 
birds  and  fishes  will  keep  company 
with  you  many  an  otherwise  weary 
hour.  What  a  guerrilla  troop  these 
birds  seem  to  be,  as  they  prowl  about 
the  vessel,  or  dash  into  the  water  not 
without  a  sharp  eye  to  business;  and 
what  excitement  there  is  in  that  huge 
host  of  porpoises,  who  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing a  jolly  time  of  it  I  miles  and  miles 
of  them  playing  at  leap-frog,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  jumping  over  each  other's 
shoulder  like  merry  boys  at  school,  ap- 
parently as  undisturbed  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  whale,  who  is  blowing  up 
fountains  of  water  in  the  distance,  as 
the  hqjs  are  by  the  distant  vision  of  the 
receding  pedagogue  after  the  close  of 
school.  Strange  lights,  too,  play  at 
night  in  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  little 
creatures  iii  the  water  seem  to  be  doing 
their  best  d(}wn  there  to  get  up  a  milky- 
way  or  an  ai^rora  borcalis  on  their  own 
hook.  Then ,  the  darkness  itself,  when 
it  comes,  is  a  ^reat  power,  and  a  more 
living  mystery  ^han  on  land;  for,  at 
sea,  the  darkness  a^^  the  ocean  seem  to 
he  one  thing,  and  tbe.i^ight  is  not  a  cir- 


cumstance, but  a  character,  the  reserve 
aud  inwardness  of  great  Nature  herself, 
and  not  a  veil  on  her  head  or  a  hue  on 
her  face.  I  know  too  little  of  the  sea 
to  be  able  to  enlighten  others  upon  the 
subject,  but  wiser  heads  will  allow  a 
novice  to  express  his  delight  and  grati- 
tude in  having  found  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit  upon  waters  that  he  had 
looked  upon  before  with  dread.  They 
may  laugh  at  me  for  dreading  the  win- 
ter-passage home  in  December,  and  at 
the  furs  I  bought  in  Paris  to  guard 
against  the  cold ;  whereas  the  Atlantic 
was  then  milder  than  on  the  voyage  out 
in  May,  and  my  furs  were  of  little  use, 
and  the  open  deck  was  generally  a  plea»- 
ai.t  place  with  no  more  than  the  usual 
winter  clothing.  Probably  the  icebergs 
were  then  tied  to  the  aprun-string  of 
their  Arctic  mothers,  and  not  allowed, 
as  aftenvards  in  Spring  and  Summer,  to 
run  about  so  naughtily  to  freeze  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  sailors,  and  try  to 
wreck  their  ships. 

We  must  not  stop  without  saying  a 
word  of  the  human  world  in  which  we 
are  shut  up  at  sea — the  officers,  sailors, 
servants,  and  passengers  of  the  ship. 
Our  census  stood  thus,  on  the  voyage 
out :  passengers,  250 ;  crew  and  servants, 
185  ;  total,  435— a  goodly  number,  sure- 
ly, and  quite  enough  to  make  a  respect- 
able village  in  a  new  country.  What  a 
variety  of  characters,  as  well  as  num- 
ber of  heads  I  and  it  was  not  a  little 
of  a  study  to  observe  the  affinities  and 
antipathies  of  the  company.  Most  of 
the  passengers  were  Americans,  and  our 
first  feeling  was,  that  we  did  not  like 
the  captain,  and  wished  him  some 
moderate  sort  of  ill — not  any  harm  to 
health  or  limb,  but  such  tribulation  as 
the  shortening  of  his  rations,  or  cutting 
ofi"  his  wine  and  ale,  until  he  mended 
his  manners.  What  right  had  he  to  be 
so  nmch  more  stout  and  red-faced  than 
most  of  us  ?  Why  did  he  not  speak  to 
us,  or  bow  to  us  ?  Why  did  he  walk 
about  as  if  he  were  Queen  Victoria'* 
admiral,  and  we  were  his  cabin-boys? 
I  confess  to  sharing  a  little  in  the  feel- 
ing against  him,  until  I  discovered  that 
he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  the 
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good  of  the  ship,  and  eyery  dark  and 
foggy  night,  when  we  were  on  our  pil- 
lows, he  was  on  deck,  watching  over  us 
as  if  we  were  his  children.  I  forgave 
him  the  gruff  manners  for  his  good  sea- 
manship, and  rejoiced  in  a  good  cap- 
tain more  than  in  a  bland  gentleman. 
In  time,  too,  his  manners  seemed  to 
mollify,  and,  when  we  shook  hands  with 
him  at  parting,  we  felt  that  we  should 
like  to  take  the  Y03'ago  with  him  and 
his  good  ship  always,  and  that  ho  had 
sweet  jTiices  under  that  rough  bark. 

Sailors  are  always  a  noticeable  set — 
with  their  jaunty  rig  and  their  ability 
to  live  at  sea  or  on  land,  tread  the  roll- 
ing deck  firmly  in  the  storm,  or  hang 
in  the  air  on  swinging  ropes  like  apes. 
Such  a  puzzle  they  are,  too,  in  their 
character ;  so  superstitious  and  so  reck- 
less, so  self-denying  and  so  self-indul- 
gent, such  believers  and  such  radicals, 
such  stoics  in  danger  at  sea  and  such 
epicureans  among  pleasures  on  shore. 
These  sdlora  seemed  to  be  of  the  regu- 
lar breed  of  old  salts,  and  not  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  streets  and  groggerics.  They 
were  well-clad,  fed,  and  disciplined; 
and,  when  they  appeared  at  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  in  their  best  clothes,  it 
did  a  man's  heart  good  to  see  how  old 
England  trains  her  roughest  sons  to  love 
their  mother-land  and  Church,  and  teach 
them  her  prayers  and  hymns.  I  was 
amused,  sometimes,  at  some  of  their 
feats  of  strength  and  skill,  which  made 
them  merry  and  kept  their  muscles  in 
good  trim  during  the  leisure  spells  of 
the  week. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  new  scientific  ele- 
ments in  the  work  of  navigation.  The 
old  seaman,  of  course,  knew  the  use  of 
the  compass  and  sextant,  and  our  im- 
proved instruments  and  charts  concen- 
trate a  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  binnacle.  But  the  engine-room  is 
now  the  stronghold  of  science,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  modem  spirit  bears  sway. 
I  often  looked  into  that  room  and  talk- 
ed  with  the  master-spirit  there.  He 
was  a  Scotchman;  and  this  master  of 
the  steam-forces  was  as  much  of  a  con- 
trast in  looks  as  in  purpose  to  the  cap- 


tain of  the  ship  and  crew;  the  chief- 
engineer  being  a  thoughtful,  somewhat 
thin,  very  companionable  and  Ameri- 
can-looking man,  whilst  the  captain 
was  a  bluff,  ruddy,  nonchalant,  portly 
John  Bull,  with  lines  on  his  face  and 
body  more  marked  with  the  curves  of 
generous  living  than  with  the  sharp 
lines  of  reflection  and  anxiety.  Do  we 
think  enough  of  the  large  amount  of 
educated  skill  now  in  the  service  of 
voyaging  and  travelling,  and  appreci- 
ate, as  we  ought  to  do,  the  influence  of 
the  new  exact  sciences  and  arts  upon 
culture  and  morality  ?  One  of  the  most 
sensible  men  that  I  know,  who  has  a 
chief  place  among  railway  directors, 
assures  me  that  railroad  men,  as  such, 
are  a  superior  class,  and  that  all  grades 
of  them,  whether  conductors  or  engi- 
neers, form  habits  of  caution  and  punc 
tuality  which  ^ve  them  a  high  rank  as 
to  character  and  influence.  Travellers 
cannot  be  too  mindful  of  all  such  faith- 
ful service;  and,  after  so  many  weeks 
upon  the  seas  without  a  single  disaster, 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  modest 
and  ever-watchful  science  that  presides 
over  the  engine-room,  and  keeps  the 
mighty  powers  there  so  thoroughly  in 
hand  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the 
swift  and  safe  passage  from  land  to 
land. 

Our  passengers  got  along  very  well, 
and  we  had  room  and  variety  sufficient 
to  see  enough,  and  not  too  much,  of  each 
other.  It  is  said  that  people  who  are 
shut  up  together  at  sea  form  bitter  an- 
tipathies, and  sometimes  look  upon 
each  other  with  mortal  hatred.  It  niiay 
be  so  where  the  voyage  is  long  or  the 
quarters  close,  but  not  where  the  voyage 
is  limited  and  there  is  free  space  to  sit 
or  walk  or  lounge  at  will  and  liberty, 
to  think  or  chat  or  read  or  sleep,  as  you 
have  a  mind  to.  One  likes  much  to 
find  agreeable  people  at  sea,  who  will 
greet  you  kindly  and  interchange  friend- 
ly words  now  and  then,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  passing  hours  are 
never  wholly  dull ;  and,  when  you  are 
weary  of  yourself  and  the  sen,  you  can 
have  a  fair  allowance  of  genial  humaai- 
ity  to  feast  on,  as  weW  «a  Wv^  ^c^m*^  vcl^ 
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fish  and  beef  and  mutton  and  cliicken 
on  the  table.  One  delights,  too,  in  a 
little  fun  occasionally,  and  a  good  mer- 
ry-maker is  a  great  treasure  at  sea. 
People  are  ready  to  laugh  at  sm^U 
game,  indeed,  there;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  world's  great  stage,  where 
tragedy  and  comedy  arc  always  going 
on,  we  are  willing  to  take  the  best  of  it 
that  we  can  get,  especially  the  comedy. 
Conscious  of  this  craving  for  amuse- 
ment, a  thoughtful  man  may  well  ask 
himself  why  our  habits  of  mind  are  so 
dull  and  plodding,  and  that  we  have  so 
generally  made  over  to  paid  agents  this 
ancient  and  important  business  of  mak- 
ing f\in.  The  time  was  when  we  were 
all  full  of  merry  music;  and  every 
healthy  child  is  as  good  as  a  play,  and 
laughs  and  prattles  and  sings  and 
screams  out  the  ceaseless  comedy  of  life 
as  a  natural  and  unpaid  actor.  Mr. 
Dombey  is  dull  and  prosaic,  and  if  he 
laughs,  he  pays  a  clown  for  putting  him 
up  to  it;  but  Dombey's  baby  laughs 
because  the  fun  is  in  him,  and  the  great 
€k>d,  who  made  the  universe,  filled  that 
little  heart  with  glee.  It  was  instruc- 
tive to  see  the  great  attention  given  to 
the  only  man  on  board  who  was  willing 
to  amuse  us  together  in  the  lump.  He 
was  not  the  graceful  actor  of  genteel 
comedy  who  went  with  us  to  Europe 
for  rest  ailcr  a  long  and  weary  season ; 
nor  was  be  the  noted  humorist  who  was 
on  his  way  to  set  the  people  of  England 
into  a  gale ;  nor  the  eloquent  lecturer 
on  Cromwell  and  his  Times,  who  was 
carrying  home  pockets  full  of  gold ;  but 
he  was  simply  a  member  of  a  troupe 
of  minstrels,  who  was  to  rejoin  his  com- 
pany in  London.  His  instrument  was 
not  the  harp  or  guitar,  but  the  banjo, 
and  right  merrily  did  he  sing  and  play, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  plantation 
of  negroes  were  on  our  deck,  and  at  last 
an  antic  youngster— quite  a  trim  youth 
he  was,  too — ^took  to  his  heels  and  made 
the  music  into  dance.  Although  in  a 
somewhat  pensive  mood,  with  thoughls 
on  home  and  fHends,  and  on  life,  not 
all  a  holiday  of  late,  I  could  not  but 
bless  the  man,  the  banjo,  and  the  dancer. 
What  music  there  was  in  that  young 


fellow's  legs  I  and  the  whole  scene  kept 
company  with  his  joy.  The  men  and 
women  hushed  their  chat,  and  listened 
and  looked ;  the  porpoises  rolled  over 
and  over  like  mad ;  the  paddle-wheels 
turned  more  cheerily,  and  the  bright 
stars  and  the  great  moon  held  out  their 
lamps  over  the  scene  so  benignly,  that 
we  needed  no  chandelier  nor  foot-lights. 
Most  probably  the  mermaids — if  any 
there  were — as  they  heard  the  music 
and  saw  the  movement,  thought  our 
ship  a  great  water-bug,  a  huge  sea-crick- 
et, whose  chirp  was  that  banjo  and 
whose  feet  were  those  ever-turning 
wheels. 

Do  we,  in  our  modem  life,  give  the 
legs  their  due  ?  and  is  it  not  wholly  un- 
fair to  look  upon  the  dance  merely  as 
the  soft  indulgence  of  voluptuous  hoora, 
as  our  sterner  moralists  seem  so  often 
to  do  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  againit 
a  reasonable  style  and  extent  of  dancing 
of  men  and  women  together ;  and  their 
fitly-rhymed  feet  may  act  out  the  melo- 
dy and  harmony  that  make  the  muuc 
of  the  home,  and  teach  the  great  truth 
that  life  becomes  poetry  when  manly 
strength  and  feminine  beauty  keep 
proper  step,  and  move  on  lovingly  in 
the  path  of  obedience  and  joy.  But 
the  dance  did  not  begin  in  this  way, 
nor  have  its  great  triumph  thus.  It  was 
once  the  act  of  heroism,  and  even  of 
religion.  The  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the 
Greeks  was,  at  first,  I  think,  a  war- 
dance,  and  intended  to  train  all  the 
limbs  in  manly  strength,  and  drill  the 
hands  and  feet  for  all  the  motions  of 
battle.  Exactly  what  a  religious  dance 
was,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  the  dolefnl 
movements  of  the  Shakers  give  ns  a 
poor  idea  of  what  David  did  when  be 
"  (lanced  before  the  Lord  ; "  and  he  who 
could  play  his  religion  out  on  his  harp 
in  psalms,  was  moved  to  dance  it  oat 
in  that  inspired  lyric  of  the  legs.  Thai 
young  man^s  dance  at  sea  set  me  to 
thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  set- 
ting the  human  body  thoroughly  to 
music,  and  making  all  the  limbs  and 
muscles  move  in  duo  tune  and  time, 
now,  perhaps,  to  the  beat  of  drums  and 
cymbals,  now  to  the  swell  of  trumpets 
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and  horns,  and  now  to  the  notes  of 
flutes  and  soft  recorders.  The  dancing 
that  mates  men  with  women  in  entranc- 
ing round,  is  likely  to  take  care  of  it- 
self^ and  needs  no  protection  except  to 
moderate  excess ;  but  the  dance  of  no- 
ble manhood  may  call  for  some  sober 
thought,  and  make  a  new  feature  in  the 
education  of  the  coming  man.  Old 
Rome  gives  hints  of  what  the  new 
Rome  should  be.  I  have  just  read,  in 
Mommsen,  that  Roman  poetry  sprang 
up  in  the  lyrical  form,  and  grew  out  of 
those  primitive  festal  rejoicings  in  which 
dance  and  music  and  song  were  insepa- 
rably blended ;  and  in  the  most  ancient 
religious  usages,  dancing,  and,  next  to 
dancing,  instrumental  music,  were  far 
more  prominent  than  song;  the  chief 
place  in  the  g^rand  procession  of  vic- 
tory, next  to.  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  champions,  being  assigned  to 
the  dancers,  both  the  grave  and  merry. 


The  grave  dancers,  I  only  add,  were  of 
three  classes,  and  the  merry  dancers 
were  of  two  classes,  all  being  men, 
youths,  or  boys. 

Tbese  may  be  odd  ideas  for  New  York 
in  this  time  of  wanton  dances  in  public 
and  private.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  another  century  may  sec  a  different 
state  of  things ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  if  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  or  something 
as  manly,  comes  back,  it  will  be  from  a 
new  race  of  manly  Greeks,  and  not  from 
savage  barbarians,  who  come  up  in 
retribution  or  reaction  against  the  god- 
less and  effeminate  lust  of  our  present 
manners.  Better  hope  and  strive  for 
the  good  time  coming,  when,  at  sea  and 
on  land,  people  shall  learn  to  be  happy 
and  to  make  others  happy,  by  beautifal 
arts  and  true  and  gentle  living — such 
as  shall  do  away  with  hcartsickness, 
even  if  seasickness  may  linger  awhile 
longer. 
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"  Tom,  what's  the  matter  ? " 

**•  What  made  you  think  any  thing 

was  ?  " 

*•*•  YouVe  been  as  silent  and  grim  as  a 

burglar  every  time  Tve  met  you,  for  a 

fortnight.    There's  something,  old  fel- 

ow.     What  is  it  ?  " 
He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then,  in 

lis  quick  way,  sprang  up  and  locked 
he  door  of  the  private  office. 
"  ni  tell  you,  Charley,  for  youVe  known 

oe,  and  Susy  too,  long  enough " 

He  jumped  up  again,  and  broke  out, 

«  That old  Onthank  !  " 

Horror  I — ^his  wife's  mother  I   I  wasn't 

md  of  the  old  lady,  that's  the  fact, 

at  I  had  wickedly  made  her  think— or 

ither  allowed  her  to  suppose  (for  I 

sure  you  that  I've  never  flirted  with 

it  in  the  least) — that  she  is  a  great 

vorite  of  mine.     You  can  get  those 

forming  old   ladies  to  believe    any 

ing  at   all.    But,  of  course,  I  was 

ocked  on  principle  to  hear  Tom  Wil- 

call  his  own  mother-in-law  "  Old  On- 

uik,"   and  with  a^uncts  implying 


final  condemnation,  too.  And,  putting 
on  a  reproving  face,  I  said, 

^  Onthank ful  man  ! — when  ehe  has 
given  you  her  only  child  I  " 

"  And  herself  into  the  bargain.  But 
don't  joke  about  it,  Charley.  It's  mak- 
ing me  ill.  I  can't  tell  any  other  human 
being  but  you.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  if 
you  weren't  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in 
the  world." 

It  must  be  a  real  enough  misery  that 
could  extort  from  this  reticent  man  any 
admission  of  trouble  about  himself,  and 
about  his  shy,  sweet,  delicate,  snow- 
white,  golden-haired  little  wife — for  it 
was  something  that  concerned  her,  too  I 

And  that  old  lady  is  such  a Well, 

I  was  grave  enough  in  an  instant. 

"  Charley,"  he  resumed,  sitting  down 
again,  and  looking  intently  at  me,  with 
a  white  face  and  angry,  miserable  eyes, 
"Pm  rather  too  reserved,  I  suppose; 
but,  of  all  things  in  this  world,  or  any 
other,  whether  I  show  it  or  not,  I  love 
most  and  think  holiest  my  home  and 
my  wife." 
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I  felt  my  own  face  grow  pale,  too; 
mj  heart  really  stopped  beating  for  a 
moment. 

"  Ah,"  he  went  on,  "  it  isn't  the  very 
worst,  yet.  I  suppose  I  may  have 
brooded  over  it,  until,  perhaps,  I  over- 
estimate it.  Susy  is  as  ptu%  as  an  angel 
in  heaven.  The  worst  about  her  is, 
that  she's  making  a  mistake.  Onthank 
is  the  Satan  of  the  business." 

I  was  entirely  puzzled. 

"  The  point  is  just  this :  my  notions 
about  feminine  delicacy  are  fastidious, 
perhaps ;  but,  if  they  are,  it's  because  I 
reverence  women  so  much.  Susy  is 
bent  on  appearing  in  tragedy.  I'd  just 
about  as  soon  see  her— 


») 


He  stopped  short.  I  could  not  at 
once,  as  they  say,  *'  realize  "  the  situa- 
tion. He  might  as  well  have  told  me, 
without  notice,  that  the  little  snow- 
white  fairy  thing  was  bent  on  becom- 
ing a  four-ton  male  elephant,  or  coming 
out  as  a  clown  at  the  circus,  with  her 
nose  painted  a  strong  red.  I  stared  at 
him  in  silence,  relieved  from  any  actual 
terror,  but  with  a  frightful  sense  of  ab- 
surdity swelling  inside  of  me  instead. 
Far  down  there  was  a  laugh,  but  I  kept 
it  thoroughly  out  of  sight.  Tom  was 
too  unhappy. 

"  I  can't  understand  it  at  all,"  I  said, 
gravely. 

"  Who  could,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 
he  burst  out,  with  the  same  mingled 
wrath  and  distress.  '^Fm  like  a  wild 
bull  in  a  net.  Susy  loves  me,  and  loves 
her  mother,  too.  She's  as  spiritual  as 
an  archangel,  and  perhaps  that  very 
thing  has  kept  her  from  appreciating 
^the  earthliness  of  the  business  she  pro- 
poses. She  is  as  conscientious  as  a  mar- 
tyr; and  the  worst  of  all  is,  she  is  so 
absolutely  clean,  so  pure,  through  and 
through,  that  she  can't  see  dirt.  She 
has  got  the  notion  that  women  don't 
have  a  fair  chance.  She  has  been  per- 
suaded that  she  has  dramatic  abilities, 
and  that  it's  her  duty  to  exploit  them 
in  behalf  of  her  sex.  As  for  the  dirt 
part — the  practical  undesirableness  of 
her  appearing — she  really  cannot  see 
them." 

Tom^B  analysis  of  the  little  lady's 


character  was  just,  as  far  as  it  went  I 
added,  mentally — ^what,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  assented  to,  but  what  use  in 
annoying  him  with  it? — that  she  had 
inherited  some  slight  something  of 
what,  in  her  old  mother,  was  a  ftiaij, 
shallow,  restless  love  of  attention  and 
applause.  And,  last  and  worst,  she  had 
no  children.  And  so  I  said,  not  really 
meaning  to  speak  out,  either, 

"I  wish  Susy  had  about  three  ba- 
bies I " 

And  thereupon  I  looked  at  Tom,  who 
blushed  and  turned  white,  and  then  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes.  I  had  not  re- 
membered, either,  how  (like  more 
than  you  might  imagine)  he  had  a 
sionate  love  for  children,  so  irresittibk 
and  keen  that,  like  the  love  of  Dayid 
and  Jonathan,  it  passed  the  love  of 
women.  It  was  too  late  to  apologiie^ 
however ;  and,  besides,  I  had  told  the 
truth.    So  I  changed  the  subject. 

**  Have  you  thought  of  doing  any 
thing  about  it  ? " 

"  Plenty  of  things.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  would  forbid  her  to  cut  ny 
throat,  if  she  thought  it  was  right  I 
can't  argue  her  out  of  it;  she  don't 
argue  at  all.  Onthank  argues.  I  can't 
send  off  the  old  lady,  for  she  hasn't  a 
cent,  and  Susy  w^ouldn't  have  her  away, 
either.  I  wish  there  was  a  heaven-ia* 
law  for  mothers-in-law  to  be  translated 
to  at  their  daughters'  marriages  I " 

"  Tom,  let  me  go  and  talk  it  over 
with  the  ladies,  will  you  ?  You're  ri^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  trouble,  and  yoa 
can't  see  it.  Let  me  go  into  it,  and 
then  come  out  and  consider.  It  will  be 
hard  if  you  and  I  together  can't  think 
of  something." 

"Just  what  I  want.  You  haTe&H 
been  up  at  the  house  this  long  time; 
they've  both  been  asking  about  JOV. 
Onthank  likes  you,  that^s  an  advantaga 
She  distrusts  me,  and  very  prnperiy; 
though  I  treat  her  in  the  correctert 
manner." 

"  I'll  go  this  very  afternoon." 

So  I  went,  leaving  poor  Tom  in  thai 
half-mitigated  state  which  even  a  pre* 
liminary  consultation  with  the  doctor 
afifords  a  patient. 
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It  was  by  careful  closeness  of  mouth 
on  disputable  topics,  and  an  assenting 
non-committalism  that  would  have  just- 
ly enraged  one  of  the  ancient  martyrs, 
that  I  had  maintained  my  position  at 
Tom  Willis'  as  intimate  friend  of  the 
fSunily.  The  habit,  however,  was  for- 
tunate for  my  preseot  design  of  spying 
out  the  land ;  and,  as  I  was  shown  into 
the  parlor  where  the  ladies  sat,  I  put 
myself  into  the  highest  imaginable  state 
of  deceitful  loTeliness. 

I  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  not  for 
the  purposes  of  this  narrative  that  I 
have  b^towed  upon  Mrs.  Onthank  the 
traits  and  qualities  which  she  possesses 
in  such  notable  measure.  She  speaks 
through  her  nose,  which  is  a  long  one, 
somewhat  pinched  in  at  the  base  of  the 
nostrils.  She  dresses  in  a  correct  enough 
old-Iady-like  guise,  though  there  is 
always  a  stain  or  two,  or  a  rent  or  two, 
somewhere  visible.  Stains  and  grease- 
spots  and  holes  do  really  persecute  some 
people,  Tm  satisfied ;  they  just  go  after 
them  like  enraged  bees,  and  light  on 
tbem  and  take  possession  of  them.  She 
wears  glasses  of  a  broad  and  moony 
gleam,  and  a  band  on  her  forehead  with 
a  shiny  black  jewel  of  some  kind — 
doubtless  of  great  cost,  though  it  looks 
like  a  flat  button — in  the  midst  of 
it ;  and  her  hair  is  of  a  delicate  pepper- 
and-salt  color,  and  is  worn  in  long  ring- 
lets, or  rather  stringlets,  whose  curl  is 
always  wilted,  all  except  a  faint  writhe. 
Her  eyes  are  little  and  sunken,  as  if  her 
head  had  been  dried  too  much  in  bak- 
ings and  she  has  a  graceful  way  of  wav- 
ing the  said  head  about,  as  if  her  neck 
were  round  and  white  as  well  as  long 
and  slender,  instead  of  the  crinkly 
brown  thing  it  is. 

As  for  Susy  Willis,  she  is  a  little  deli- 
cate figure,  with  golden  hair  and  great 
nazarine-blue  eyes,  a  little  rosy  mouth, 
i  akin  white  until  it  seems  translucent, 
>ut  radiant  with  her  perfect  purity  of 
emperament  and  health,  and  a  virginal 
nnocence  of  look  that  is  the  true  index 
3  her  extreme  and  lovely  purity  of 
eart  and  mind.    She  wore  very  deli- 
Ue  light  blue  robes,  about  which  I 
iu't    particularize,    because    I    don't 


know ;  with  white  lace  foams  or  cloud* 
lets  of  some  kind  at  the  neck,  and  di- 
vers enhancements  that  I  don't  know 
how  to  describe ;  but  she  seemed  to  me 
to  combine  all  the  feminine  beauties, 
and  none  of  the  defects,  of  every  thing 
from  a  fashion-plate  up  to  a  lady-angel. 

But  there  was  a  third  person  to 
whom  Mrs.  Onthank  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent me. 

"Frow  Addlehead  von  Rosefeld," — 
exactly  thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Onthank 
enimciated  the  name  and  title, — ^  let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  our  inti- 
mate frienTl,  Mr.  Charles  Talcott." 

I  bowed,  and  expressed  no  end  of  de- 
light ;  for  this  was  Adelheid  von  Hose- 
feld,  the  great  Oerman  Womaif  s-Rights 
woman,  you  understand.  A  year  before, 
I  had  casually  dropped  in  at  a  conven- 
tion of  anti-religionists,  or  "Progres- 
sionists "  of  some  kind,  where  this  very 
person  had,  at  the  peak  and  tip  of  a 
gigantic  volcano  of  infuriated  scolding 
against  every  thing  whatever,  erupted 
in  a  final  blaze  of  fury,  by  formally 
charging  to  the  account  of  the  Bible  all 
the  alleged  tyrannies  of  man  and  tor- 
tures and  abuses  of  women.  And  there- 
with, as  Mr.  Burke  once  displayed  a 
dagger  in  a  speech,  she  drew  forth  a 
pocket  Bible,  shook  it  aloft,  seized  it  in 
both  hands,  tore  it  violently  asunder, 
and  flung  it  slam-down  upon  the  plat- 
form, with  a  great  curse. 

That  is  true,  reader.  I  saw  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  my  plan  to  stir  up  any 
hornets  just  yet,  so  I  was  extremely 
oily,  as  I  said  and  expressed  my  pro^ 
found  satisfaction  at  enjoying  the  soci- 
ety of  one  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  the  energetic  and  fearleaa 
champion,  and  so  forth.  She  was  won- 
derfully pleased,  and  fairly  laughed 
with  delight  at  my  compliments. 

How  dumpy  and  coarse  she  looked ! 
Her  contrast  with  Susy's  symmetrical 
flgure  and  extremely  pure  complexion 
made  her  seem  like  a  large  heathen  idol 
carved  out  of  raw  beef.  Yet  she  is  no 
fool  at  all,  and  has  immense  force  and 
courage.  Indeed,  how  could  she  be  a 
vociferous  female  atheist  without  cour- 
age ?    But  Susy  did  not  knoTW  «lV\.\i\&. 
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Now,  the  conyersatioQ  that  followed 
was  somewhat  thus,  after  preliminaries : 

Onthank.  "Pve  ben  a  convincin 
Susy  that  she  must  come  out,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott." 

Myself.  "  Come  out,  Mrs.  Onthank  ? 
Why,  she  came  out  successfully  Hyq 
years  ago,  and  the  very  next  season  she 
went  in  again — married  safely  out  of 
this  troublesome  world.  What  are  you 
going  to  pull  her  back  for  ? " 

Mrs.  Willis  laughed  and  blushed  in 
her  pretty,  shy  way.  The  red  German 
female  seemed  to  chuckle,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate  that  she  defied  the  scoffer. 

Onthank.  "Oh,  shawl  Now,  you 
know  very  well  where  I  stand  on  the 
wimmeif  question.  You're  a  dretful 
dodger.  You're  always  a-drivin  the 
devil  astound  the  rump." 

[I  believe  I  forgot  to  observe,  that 
the  great  Onthank  was  so  full  of 
thought  that  sometimes  her  words,  in 
the  crowd  and  hurry  of  them,  exchanged 
heads  and  tails,  as  people  do  hats  at  a 
party,  becoming  temporarily  somewhat 
disguised,  though  I  believe  that  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  her  ideas  was 
too  great  to  be  obscured  thereby.] 

Onthank  (continuing).  "  Around 
the  stump,  I  mean.  My  life's  ben  a 
failure,  because  I've  never  ben  able  to 
git  hold  of  any  great  public  interest, 
sech  as  I  was  ada})ted  to  manage,  nor 
to  show  what  there  was  in  me." 

Myself.  "  My  dear  madam,  it's  by 
no  means  too  late  yet.  It's  exactly  such 
fearless  and  untiring  natures  as  yours 
that  are  needed  in  all  our  great  con- 
cerns. But  what  makes  you  want  to 
subject  this  little  lily  to  the  fatigues 
of  public  life  ? 

Onthank.  "  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to 
make  an  alderman  of  her.  Taint  in 
that  line  that  she's  calclated  to  skseed. 
But  she's  got  histronic  abilities  of  the 
fust  rank,  and  I'm  clear,  and  so  is  the 
Prow,  that  she'd  orter  go  forrud  and 
develop  um.  She  owes  it  to  the  whole 
semale  fex — female  sex,  I  mean." 

Myself.  "If  Mrs.  Willis  thinks  it 
her  duty,  I  believe  she  will  stand  on  her 
head  amongst  twice  as  many  fireworks 
as  stirronuded  the  late  Mrs.  Crummies 


when  her  admiring  spouse  first  gazed 
upon  her.     (To  Susy)  Wouldn't  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Willis  (blushing).  "I  nerer 
can  tell  whether  you  are  in  earnest  or 
in  joke,  Mr.  Talcott." 

Myself  (in  earnest).  "  The  illustnb- 
tion  was  a  little  jocular,  but  the  thought 
was  perfectly  sincere." 

Mrs.  Willis.  "  I  should  tiy  to  do 
whatever  I  saw  to  be  right." 

Myself.  "  And  it  would  not  fright- 
en you  to  have  death  come  in  the  way ; 
would  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Willis.  "  I  think  not.  I  should 
be  afraid  of  the  pain,  but  I  should  htve 
no  trouble  afterward  about  doing  right 
any  more." 

The  Frow.  "  Ve  do  not  know  Tit 
ve  shall  gcketch  after  ve  die.  Abo 
must  ve  hurry  to  do  all  our  vurk  that  is 
possible  vile  ve  are  alive.  Let  us  den 
be  quick,  and  drample  de  last  dyrant 
unter  our  foot.  De  last  enemy  is  not 
Death.    It  is  de  Men." 

Myself.  "Ah,  madam,  you  are  is 
brave  and  outspoken  yet  as  you  were 
last  summer,  at  the  Convention  of  the 
Centrifugal  Progressionists  I  Indeed,  it 
is  lucky  for  us  men  that  there  are  few 
women  as  strong  and  courageous  as 
you." 

The  Frow  (tickled).  "You  dinka, 
den,  truly,  ve  can  have  all  ve  do  chooee 
to  take  ? " 

Myself  (and  very  sincerely,  too). 
"I  do,  indeed,  madam.  Indeed,  I 
know  it.  The  fact  is,  the  only  reason 
that  the  women  have  not  already  the 
suffrage  all  over  the  United  States,  is, 
that  they  don't  want  it." 

(Now,  this  BU^^jiccstion  was,  at  first, 
very  striking  and  delightful  to  all  tbne 
ladies,  but,  as  they  chewed  upon  it,  it 
tasted  bitter.) 

Onthank.  "  That's  a  fact. — Yia,  and 
they'd  orter  be  ashamed  of  it,  too."— 
(Then,  espying  the  insinuation)  "  Shawl 
we'll  nud'e  'cm  want  it  I " 

Myself.  "  But  if  you  make  them  do 
so,  you  become  the  tyrants— don't  yon! 
— instead  of  us  men,  who  simply  let 
them  be." 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Onthank,  acting  call- 
ously like  a  man,  began  to  get  Tezed 
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because  she  couldn't  at  once  ace  any  an- 
swer. I  did  not  propose  to  have  Tier  vex- 
ed, however,  and  so  I  answered  myself, 

"  But,  of  course,  you  mean  only  the 
force  of  right  reason.  Well,  Mrs.  On- 
thank,  you  have  thought  of  this  subject 
a  great  deal  more  than  I— as  you  have 
of  all  the  great  subjects.  You  know, 
I'm  quite  too  lazy  to  study  them  up. 
If  you  will  find  me  a  lady  as  attractive 
as  Mrs.  Willis,  and  make  me  love  her 
as  much  as  Tom  does  his  wife,  and  then 
make  her  believe  as  you  do,  I  should 
have  either  to  study  the  subject,  or  to 
yield  at  once,  and  let  her  go  on  the 
stage,  or  kill  myself.    Shouldn't  I  ? " 

Okthaiol  "You'd  do  jest  as  Mr. 
Willis  18  ft-goin  to,  and  let  her  go  on 
the  stage.  You're  too  finicky  to  kill 
yourself,  and  you're  too  lazy  to  study 
any  thing  but  those  everlastin'  chess. 
Don't  b'lieve  you've  got  go  enough  in 
you  to  make  much  of  a  tyrant,  that's 
the  fact  I " 

This  rather  depreciatory  judgment 
was  softened  by  the  old  lady's  good- 
natured  manner.  At  least,  she  did  not 
mean  to  be  uncivil ;  and  I  fear  she  was 
no  more  than  tnithftiL  However,  the 
Frow  Addlehead  pricked  up  (so  to 
sx>eak)  her  red  ears  at  the  word  "  chess," 
somewhat  to  my  surprise. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Tall-coat,  you  play  ze 
chess?'' 

Myself  (with  a  humility  that  has 
often  gaine^l  me  funny  experiences). 
^  A  little,  madam— enough  to  amuse  a 
friend." 

The  Prow.  "So.  I  vood  like  to 
play  a  game  viz  you.  I  like  to  set  my 
foot  on  zc  tyrants.  I  do  not  find  ze 
gentelmen  who  can  beat  me." 

Andy  indeed,  the  lady  spoke,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  in- 
somuch that  I  said  to  myself.  Have  I 
really  found  a  lady  that  can  play  chess  ? 
But  I  only  said  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  receive  even  a  trampling  from  her. 
Another  fib.  What  hoo&I  But  she 
was  really  eager  about  it ;  and  the  other 
adies,  great  votaries  of  hers,  obvionaly, 
irere  instantly  almost  as  eager;  so,  as 
here  was  time  enough,  the  equipage 
vaa  produced,  and  the  game  began. 


The  Frow,  with  great  pluck,  chose 
the  first  move ;  but  her  play  was  most 
mysterious,  insomuch  that  I  at  once 
made  up  my  mind  to  one  of  two  things : 
either  she  was  one  of  those  solvers  of 
problems  in  twenty-seven  moves,  who 
don't  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
first  half  of  the  game,  or  she  was  a 
goose — a  chess-goose,  that  is.  How- 
ever, I  merely  used  the  opportunities  she 
gave  me  for  dciiloying  during  the  first 
few  moves ;  for,  I  said  to  myself,  if  I 
am  to  bo  trodden  down  so  ruthlesslv,  I 
must  try  to  defer  the  evil  day  at  least. 

Now,  I  will  not  annoy  you  with  the 
details  of  this  partly  memorable  though 
it  was ;  but  I  may  just  set  down  the 
following  introduction,  in  case  any  per- 
son of  a  chess  turn  of  mind  should  light 
upon  this  narrative,  and  should  care  to 
see  whether  the  Addlehead  Gambit  (as 
I  have  baptized  it)  is  worth  analyzing. 
The  Frow  had  the  black  pieces  (by 
choice,  Ix^causc,  she  said,  the  men  al- 
ways selected  them,  and  she  wouldn't 
put  up  with  it) ;  and  she  playing  first, 
we  proceeded  thus : 


Black  (The  Faow.) 

Whitb  (Mtmlt). 

1. 

K  Kt  P.  1. 

1.    KP.  2. 

S. 

K.  It.  to  E.  Kt.  2. 

2.    Q.  P.  2. 

3. 

a  Kt.  P.  1. 

3.    KB.  P.  2. 

4. 

Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.  2. 

4.    aB.  P.  2. 

ft. 

K.  Kt  to  K.  B.  3. 

6.    K.B.toa3. 

6. 

a  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  3. 

6.    Q.  D.  to  K.  3. 

7. 

K.P.  1. 

7.    K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3 

8. 

Q.P.  1. 

8.    Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  3. 

9. 

Castlca. 

There — that  will  do.  Now,  my  chess 
friend,  you  may  observe  that,  while  the 
lady's  King  looks  pretty  snug  after  her 
ninth  move,  yet,  that  you  cannot  point 
out  any  particular  plan  of  operations 
fur  which  her  line  of  battle  is  available, 
unless  it  be  to  wait  and  see  if  White 
docs  not  make  a  blunder;  and  her 
pieces  are  badly  cramped ;  whereas 
White  really  commands  the  whole 
board,  having  his  forces  capitally  de- 
veloped, and,  in  fact,  a  very  strong  po- 
sition for  either  attack  or  defence. 

Of  no  such  comparison,  howtver,  did 
the  lady  seeni  to  take  note,  but  played 
her  own  game  almost  exclusively  (aa  I 
have  seen  other  ladies  do  at  cbsna^ 
grea%  to  their  detiim^tvt^,   ^V^  o^tl- 
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ing  being  now  pretty  well  completed,  it 
was  time  for  the  fighting  to  begin ;  and 
as  I  had  the  opportunity,  and  coald  see 
no  just  cause  nor  impediment  to  the 
contrary,  I  push^  my  Eing^s  Pawn  at 
her  King's  Knight.  Really,  I  grieve  to 
say  it,  but  that  unlucky  move  of  mine 
was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The 
I)oor  cavalier  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  one  foot,  and,  before  many  moves, 
I  had  strangled  him  up  in  one  comer 
with  my  awful  pawns,  and  "  captivat- 
ed" him.  The  Frow  was  highly  dis- 
gusted. 

"Vy  do  you  play  zat  dirty  piece 
game  ? "  she  asked,  with  sharpness. 

Myself.  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon, 
madam ;  I  only  thought  I  could  secure 
a  knight,  and  I  thought  it  would  help 
me  win  the  game  to  do  so.  "Would  you 
allow  me  to  replace  it  ? " 

She  did  allow  me,  but  we  had  to  re- 
voke three  moves  before  a  means  could 
be  found  of  saving  the  poor  fellow's 
life ;  and  even  then  he  was  left  dread- 
fully squeezed,  and  where  he  seemed 
somehow  to  block  up  four  or  ^ye  other 
pieces.  The  poor  Frow  could  not  like 
my  style  of  play.     She  said : 

"I  am  not  used  to  play  zc  piece 
game.  It  is  for  ze  profoimd  combina- 
tions zat  I  admire  ze  chess.  Your  play 
is  barbarous.  You  have  already  ruined 
ze  symmetry  of  ze  game." 

Myself  (with  the  greatest  humility). 
"  I  am  very  much  mortified,  madam.  I 
never  played  for  symmetry  in  my  life. 
I  play  to  win,  unless  I  should  lose  a 
game  on  purpose." 

The  Frow  (suspiciously).  "  But  you 
vould  not  be  so  childish  ?  " 

Myself.  "Assuredly  not,  madam. 
I  would  not  dream  of  any  thing  so  dis- 
respectful to  you." 

In  spite  of  my  polite  disclaimers,  I 
did  almost  try  to  lose  the  game,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  I  let  her  retract  moves 
and  strings  of  moves,  until  I  should 
think  there  had  been  play  enough  bit 
off  in  p,uch  ravellings  for  a  dozen  games ; 
gave  her  back  piece  after  ^picce ;  and 
only  resisted  her  purpose  orf^pne  occa- 
sion, when,  towards  the  end\pf  the 
^^me,  ebe  had  tecome  quite  muchly  ^^ 


her  intellects,  and  made  a  knight's 
move  with  queen's  rook.  I  wouldn't 
have  said  a  word  even  then,  if  Mrs. 
Willis  had  not  herself  espied  the  error, 
and  I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  point 
it  out  in  a  bland  manner. 

The  end  came,  almost  in  spite  of 
mc.    "  Mate  in  three,"  I  said,  at  last. 

The  Frow.  "  Oh,  no  !  I  shall  take 
your  Queen." 

Myself.  *'  It  is  mate  on  the  move, 
madam,  if  you  do  that." 

The  Frow  (after  studying  a  long 
time).  "  So  ! — ^yes.  But  in  dree  move  t 
Veil,  I  have  my  kink  very  much  ge- 
crowdet  here.  I  believe  I  have  loozed 
him." 

It  was  I  who  had  crowded  her 
"  kink,"  as  she  called  him.  But  she 
could  not  seem  to  see  that  I  was  the 
means  of  her  losing  at  all.  She  evi- 
dently hiew  that  it  was  not  my  play, 
but  hers,  that  had  decided.  Perhaps  it 
was ;  Heaven  knows  I'm  not  much  of  a 
player  I  Chess  requires  some  executive 
faculty,  and  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  much 
more  of  that  than  an  average  woman. 

She  was  extremely  displeased,  and 
explained  about  the  "  kink,"  and  many 
other  things,  at  great  length,  in  all  of 
which  I  diligently  helped  her,  and  at 
last  restored  her  good-humor. 

We  talked  a  while  longer,  mostly 
again  on  the  "  Wimmcn  Question,"  be- 
fore I  departed.  It  is  needless  to  recall 
any  more  of  what  was  said  ;  but  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  Mrs.  Willis  would 
go  on  the  stage,  if  her  life  and  health 
continued.  She  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  it ;  her  restless,  talking  old  mother 
kept  her  interested  about  it.  She  was 
unquestionably  an  excellent  reader,  and 
had  a  fair  share  of  dramatic  talent,  too^ 
besides  a  sweet,  flexible  voice,  very 
charming  manners,  and  exquisite  per- 
sonal beauty  ;  but  all  that  will  not  snl^ 
fice  to  make  an  actress,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  question  of  obeying  the  ty- 
rant. 

"  I  vill  put  my  foot  on  ze  neck  of  ze 
tyrant  next  time,"  observed  the  Frow, 
on  my  taking  leave ;  and  she  added,  in 
a  complimentary  manner,  **  You  are  not 
ze  vorst  tyrant,  Mr.  Tall-coat.    I  like 
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you  very  veil.    Come  and  play  chess 
vith  me  again." 

I  alleged    that   it  would   give  me 
great  pleasure,  and  departed. 


It  was  my  full  intention  to  visit  the 
Frow  again,  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
coax  her  to  help  keep  Mrs.  Willis  off 
the  stage;   for  I  confess  that  I  could 
not  devise  any  more  hopeful  plan ;  and 
my  consultations  with  Willis  himself 
suggested  nothing  better.    We  agreed 
upon  one  point:  that  it  was  not  best 
for  him  to  assert  any  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  that,  if  worst   came    to 
worst,  the  least  evil  for  him  to  choose 
was  his  wife's  appearance  in  public, 
even   though   accompanied   with    the 
usual  newspaper  '*  critiques,"  and  their 
discussions  of  her  talents,  her  person, 
her  history,  her  family,  and  her  charac- 
ter.    Poor  tyrant!    How  insufferable, 
to  be  fumbled  and  tumbled,  patted  or 
scratched,  insulted  and  abused  and  lied 
about,  or  still  more  nauseously  and  quite 
as  falsely  praised  and  flattered,  in  the 
'Dramatic   Feuilleton^   of   the    city 
lailles  I    A  sufficiently  filthy  experience 
?ven  for  a  man.    But  for  a  man,  a  gen- 
tleman, proud  and  reserved  and  sensi- 
;ive,  to  stand  helplessly  by  while  the 
*  dramatic  critics  ^  discussed  his  wife  I 
'  don^t  think  I  ever  saw  any  body  more 
itterly  wretched ;   and  his  perfect  in- 
bility  to  help  himself  was  worst  of  alL 
fe  would  not  even  quarrel  with  On- 
iank,  for  fear  of  troubling  Susy.    He 
mply — ^it  is  the  hardest  task  of  all  in 
icb  a  situation — ^he  simply  held  his 
mgue,  and  was  no    otherwise   than 
»ual,  except  that  he  was  very  quiet 
id  very  kifld. 

Moat  probably  my  plan  of  influencing 
e  Flow  would  have  failed;  for,  though 
e  could  not  play  chess,  she  was  a  very 
agh,  fearless,  resolute,  indelicate  per- 
il, and  was  with  all  her  heart  in  ac- 
rd  with  Onthank.     It  would  have 
3n  almost  as  hopeless  as  to  set  David 
linst  Jonathan.    Nor  did  I  have  time 
try;  for,  certain  business  emergencies 
Idenly  arising,  I  was  obliged  to  travel 
ly  unexpectedly,  and  remain  fl[>r  soma 
e.    I  knew,  however,  that  Mtbl  WU* 


lis  was  diligently  training,  under  a  pro- 
fessional instructor,  for  the  stage,  and 
that  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
for  what  Mrs.  Onthank  called  her  "  de- 
bew,"  were  all  fixed.  Thus  it  happened 
that  I  only  returned  the  day  before  the 
awful  occasion ;  and,  as  it  was  after- 
noon, I  strolled  down  to  Willis'  place 
of  business. 

I  found  him  just  as  I  had  left  him, 
except  that  he  had  really  grown  pale 
and  thin,  and  his  face  had  begun  to 
wear  one  of  those  fixed  expressions  that 
are  planted  by  the  continuance  of  some 
one  strong  feeling.  It  was,  on  Tom 
Willis'  face,  mingled  anger  and  pain; 
the  anger  gathered  in  the  lowered  brows 
and  the  corrugations  between  them; 
the  pain  shown  in  the  drawn  and  com- 
pressed lips.  He  was  obviously  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  irritable  withal, 
and  was  using  the  utmost  force  of  a 
very  powerful  will  to  keep  himself 
steady.  So  I  said  as  little  as  possible. 
He  knew  very  well  how  thoroughly  I 
sympathized  with  him ;  and  the  fact  of 
sympathy,  not  the  statement  of  it,  is  all 
that  such  characters  want. 

He  insisted  on  my  going  home  with 
him  to  dinner,  and  we  went  according- 
ly. "It's  an  hour  early,"  Willis  said, 
**  but  I  want  to  talk  over  two  or  three 
things  with  you,  and  the  parlors  will 
be  empty." 

When  we  arrived,  Willis  opened  the 
fh>nt  door  with  his  latch-key,  and,  after 
his  invariable  manner,  very  quietly.  So 
it  was  not  until  the  door  was  shut 
again,  and  we  were  both  within  the 
hall,  that  a  voice  in  the  front  parlor 
was  heard  to  exclaim, 

"  Law  suz  I  who's  that ! " 

It  was  Onthank  who  spoke. 

«'  Hmh  I "  aspirated  Willis,  with  his 
mouth  shut,  and  led  the  way  towards 
the  back  parlor.  As  he  did  so,  Mrs. 
Onthank  continued, 

"Oh!  it's  only  Mr.  WiUis;"  and 
then  we  could  hear  that  she  went  on 
talking.  There  was  obviously  some  in- 
terlocutor. 

We  entered  the  farther  room.  Willis 
drew  up  two  chairs  near  a  window  ^%xi^ 
we  sat  down.    The  iootea  ^xoccfi^Qsa- 
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cated  by  large  sliding  doors,  dow,  as  it 
happened,  wide  open.  Mrs.  Onthank 
was  holding  communion  with  a  young 
man,  who  sat  at  the  table  writing. 

Willis  looked  rather  apprehensively 
at  this  tableau,  for  ho  was  terribly  nerr- 
ous  about  the  old  eagle  in  his  doyens 
nest ;  but,  his  mind  being  full  of  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  he  began  at  once, 
with  the  queerest  possible  expression  on 
his  face — a  most  unexi)ected,  and,  to 
me,  inexplicable  mixture  of  something 
fuuuy  with  all  his  misery,  as  if  a  mar- 
tyr amid  the  flames  should  all  at  once 
make  a  pun. 

"  Tve  contrived  something,"  he  said, 
"  that  Fm  in  hopes  will  do  a  little  good, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  it  strikes  you. 
Onthank  found  it  very  difficult  to  bring 
her  plans  to  a  practical  focus,  and  I 
found  that  she  and  Susy  were  going  to 
get  into  an  awful  mess ;  so  I  just  volun- 
teered to  be  their  business  man." 

I  couldu^t  help  a  smile.  He  smiled 
too,  rather  grimly,  however. 

"  Well,  that's  better  than  to  have  all 
sorts  of  swindles  perpetrated  on  the 
women,  over  and  above  the  thing  itself. 
Pd  stand  and  take  checks  at  the  door, 
if  necessary.  I  should  mount  blue 
spectacles,  however,  and  a  blonde  wig 
and  beard." 

lie  was  quite  right,  too.  But  the  led 
husband  of  an  actress  ! 

Willis  saw  what  I  \\as  thinking,  and 
continued,  always  with  that  same  curi- 
ous, grim  smile : 

"Now,  Charley — ^really,  Fm  almost 
afraid  to  whisper  even" — ^he  did,  in 
fact,  drop  his  voice  very  low — "I've 
organized  for  tu-morrow  night  just  as 
many  machineries  as  I  could  possibly 
imagine,  to  make  a  dead  failure." 

"Hush I  careful!  Not  a  sound!" 
he  cried,  softly,  but  with  an  indescrib- 
able intensity,  while  the  queer,  mixed 
expression  deepened  on  his  face ;  for  I 
had  almost  reflated  his  last  words 
aloud,  in  my  startled  state.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  and  jLaughed  as  well  as 
we  could  without  making  any  noise,  and, 
by  a  mutual  impulse,  wemook  hands. 

"  But,  for  goodness*  gakiB^  what  are 
the  itema  ?"  I  said,  at  hist,  yei^quietly. 

\ 


"  I  was  just  going  to  ask  that  yeiy 
question  myself,"  said  some  one,  in  a 
loud,  confident,  cheerful  voice,  at  our 
very  elbow. 

"  What  the 1 "  exclaimed  WilHB, 

springing  up  in  a  monstrous  rage,  for 
he  made  sure  he  had  been  overheard. 

It  was  the  young  man  from  the  firoat 
parlor,  whose  approach  we  had  entirely 
failed  to  observe,  in  our  preoccupation. 

As  sure  as  Tm  alive,  it  was  a  report- 
er I  Willis  saw  it  as  quickly  as  I  did, 
and  the  horror  and  disgust  and  wrath 
that  lightened  across  his  visage  were 
something  awful  to  see.  But,  with  a 
severe  eflbrt,  he  restrained  >iimaAlf^ 
though  he  could  not  ask  the  yonog 
man  to  sit  down.  So  they  stood ;  but 
their  parts  were  oddly  interchanged; 
for  Willis  began  at  once  to  ask  qiiei> 
tiofis,  his  eyes  flashing  ominondy 
through  the  mask  of  civility  which  he 
could  scarcely  keep  on ;  while  the  eager 
reporter,  note-book  in  one  hand  and 
pencil  in  the  other,  looked  ridicoloiis 
enough  in  answering  questions,  hit  a&- 
blo  smile  and  brazen  professional  nn- 
scrupulousness  being  entirely  out  of  the 
game. 

"  A  reporter,  I  see  1  From  what  pa- 
per, permit  me  to  inquire  ?  " 

'' From  the  Daily  Despot    I " 

"  I  am  ilr.  Willis.  Allow  me  to  in* 
quire  what  procures  me  the  honor  of 
this  visit  ? " 

The  young  man,  evidently  ofiended, 
produced  one  of  those  cards  which  an 
commonly  carried  as  credentials  1^ 
those  of  his  profession,  and  ^a^d^  U 
to  Willis. 

"  That  is  the  managing  editor^a  rig* 
nature — Mr.  Priam  Scrawshaw.  Ba 
authorized  me  to  prepare  an  article  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  public  in  MnL 
Willis  herself,  for  to-morrow  monSa^ 
It  is  better,  in  such  cases,  for  the  fHendi 
of  parties  to  give  correct  infonnatioQ. 
Won't  you  tell  me " 

"  But  why  will  it  not  do  to  refoie  i^ 
formation  ? "  interrupted  Willis. 

The  reporter  by  this  time  quite  bill' 
tied  up  at  being  fed  out  of  his  ova 
dish  in  this  way,  and  evidently  lUit  as* 
tremely  abused. 
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*'  Because,*^  be  said,  in  an  impudent 
tone,  **  a  telling  statement  must  be  bad; 
and,  if  tbe  details  desired  cannot  be  got 
at  from  first  bands,  we  must  do  tbe  best 
we  can  in  tbe  ofiice ;  and  sometimes  we 
are  liable,  of  course,  to  mistakes." 

Tbis  last  bint  in  a  very  significant 
manner. 

"Well,  but  I  suppose  you  have  se- 
cured most  of  wbat  you  want  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  tbe  public  will  natu- 
rally bo  interested  in  the  husband  of 
tbe  debutante,  and,  now-a-days,  we  regu- 
larly interyiew  tbe  whole  family  when 
one  member  of  it  is  concerned.*' 

"Won't  you  let  me  see  what  you 
have  written,  if  you  please  ?  " 

The  young  fellow  hesitated,  and  look- 
ed quite  furious.    Willis  added : 

^'  It's  fair  enough  to  let  me  see  what 
you're  going  to  say  about  my  own 
wifel" 

With  a  grin,  the  reporter  banded 
oyer  his  note-book.  It  was  Willis'  turn 
to  be  enraged. 

''  Sbort-ha^d  I "  he  said,  in  a  sufii- 
cicntly  ugly  tone. 

*'  Let  me  see  it,"  I  interrupted ;  for, 
among  the  few  matters  that  I  had  ever 
studied  with  much  attention,  the  beau- 
tiful art  of  phonographic  reporting  was 
one.    I  had,  in  fact,  been  at  one  time  a 
sort  of  amateur  reporter ;  and  I  found 
no  difilcolty  in  reading  out  the  notes. 
rhey  were,  being  interpreted,  somewhat 
Jius — the  dexterous  fellow  having  skil- 
!ully  shaped  his  matter  so  as  to  save 
my  further  trouble  except  simply  '*  ex- 
ending  "  the  notes :    • 

"  Mrs.  Susy  Willis,  the  new  aspirant 
o  the  honors  of  the  tragedienne,  who  is 

0  appear  to-night  at  the Thea- 

rty  in  the  role  of  Ophelia,  is  the  be- 

»ved  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Willis,  one 

r  onr  first  citizens.    Nee  Onthank,  she 

rst  won  the  heart  of  her  lord  amid  the 

istic  solitudes  of  Herkimer  county's 

-imeval  wilds,  and,  it  is  whispered, 

ider  singularly  romantic  circumstan- 

9,  which  we  may  relate  at  a  ftiture 

riod.     Endowed  with  a  singulariy 

rely  person,  gifted  with  noble  talent^ 

spotleas  private  character,  and,  like 

:  energetic  and  IbizleaB  maternal  pa* 

VOL.  VI* — 18 


rent,  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  sor- 
rows of  her  sex " 

"  How  much  more  is  there  of  it  t " 
interrupted  Willis,  in  a  constrained 
voice. 

"  A  good  deal.  That's  not  a  quarter 
of  it." 

Tbe  reporter  was,  by  this  time,  about 
as  enraged  as  Willis. 

**  Won't  you  give  me  my  book,  if  you 
please  ? "  said  he,  very  shortly. 

*'8top!"  said  Willis,  and,  quietly 
taking  it  himself,  he  tore  out  tbe  young 
gentleman's  notes,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket.  Then,  handing  the  book  to  its 
owner,  be  said,  still  in  a  rather  unnatu- 
ral tone,  and,  as  I  could  see  well  enough, 
though  tbe  reporter  could  not,  in  a 
dreadful  white-heat  of  restrained  anger, 

"  There,  sir  I  Permit  me  to  wish  you 
good-day.  When  you  want  fUrtber  in- 
formation about  my  family,  won't  yon 
call  at  my  office  in  business  hours,  and 
obtain  it  of  me  ?  " 

**  ril  do  just  as  I  think  best  for  the 
paper.  If  you  know  what's  best  for 
yourself,  you'll  give  me  those  notes, 
quick." 

"  Go  out  I "  said  Willis,  so  quietly 
that  the  foolish  reporter  completely 
misunderstood,  and  answered, 

"  Not  until  you  give  me  my  proper- 
ty." 

There  is  a  legal  phrase  which  means, 
"  He  laid  hands  on  him  softly  " — mdUi- 
ter  manuB  imposttit — ^whicb  pleasing  de- 
scription includes  whatever  pounding 
or  other  violence  is  necessary  for  per- 
suading tbe  absence  of  any  unauthor- 
ized personage.  This  soft  laying  on  of 
hands  was  now  performed  with  incredi- 
ble celerity  and  in  entire  silence  by 
Willis,  who,  without  one  single  word, 
seized  by  the  collar  the  representative 
of  that  mighty  engine,  the  Press,  pro- 
pelled him  with  swift  and  irresistible 
force  across  the  room  and  through  the 
hall,  and  then,  opening  the  door,  eject- 
ed him  down  the  steps,  insomuch  that 
he  crumpled  up  in  a  heap  on  tbe  side- 
walk. I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
bring  his  hat  from  the  front  parlor,  and 
Willis  set  it  out  on  the  toi^«^\>.  ^xmi^^ 
htg  up  with  alacrity^  t\wi  "uiv\.^itT\^'&^ "»- 
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porter  recovered  his  head-gear,  and,  by 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  parlor-win- 
dow, there  he  was,  standing  by  the 
lamp-post,  scribbling  away  in  his  note- 
book with  the  most  vengeful  speed, 
doubtless  reproducing  his  lost  treasure 
with  amplifications,  and  adding  the 
volunteer  item. 

Mrs.  Onthank  had  judiciously  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  the  colloquy  between 
her  son-in-law  and  the  reporter  began. 
Willis,  having  closed  the  front  door, 
marched  into  the  parlor,  looking  some- 
how as  if  he  wanted  a  good  excuse  to 
spill  the  blood  of  half-a-dozen  human 
beings. 

"  Well,  you've  done  it  now,"  I  said. 
"  What  a  figure  you'll  cut  in  the  Daily 
Despot  to-morrow  I  I  know  that  Scraw- 
shaw.  He's  an  ugly  dog,  and  he'll  try 
to  do  you  a  mischief." 

Willis  was  really  too  angry  to  speak. 
He  made  one  or  two  tarns  through  the 
room,  his  face  white  and  his  fists 
clenched. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I've  done 
it,  as  you  say.  It  can't  be  helped  now. 
All  we  can  do,  is,  to  get  through  to- 
morrow as  soon  as  possible.  Fortunate- 
ly, there's  plenty  to  do." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  about  your 
devices." 

"  Why,  Fve  corrupted  the  manager, 
who  is  interested  in  another  lady  be- 
sides, and  don't  want  my  wife  to  suc- 
ceed, and  he's  put  wretched  sticks  for 
the  rest  of  the  people.  I've  arranged 
to  have  the  fires  go  wrong,  and  so  the 
house  will  be  cold  and  smoky.  There'll 
be  a  most  untunable  orchestra — for 
they're  to  have  a  little  fiddling  before 
and  between  and  with  the  songs.  The 
prompter  is  to  be  careless — though  the 
play  is  so  old  that  that  isn't  of  much 
account.  Possibly  I  can  have  the  gas- 
light fail  at  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
scenes;  but  that  is  a  little  uncertain. 
And  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  incivil- 
ity exercised  in  refusing  free  tickets." 

"  Why,  Willis,  what  a  frightful,  cold- 
blooded, brutal  scheme  I  '*  ^ 

'^  Surgeon's  kindness,  mylJfiar  fellow 

—a  few  sharp  cuts,  and  it's  ovlB]'.    She 

don*t  know  what  stage-fright  is^thcr, 


and  perhaps  that  will  help.  My  whole 
faith  is  that  she  will  never  try  it  a  sec- 
ond time.  If  she  does,  I  must  give  it 
up,  I  suppose.  Well,  it's  disagreeable 
enough  so  far.  and  I  suppose  the  wont 
is  to  come.  'Thus  bad  begins,  and 
worse  remains  behind,'  as  Hamlet  will 
remark  to-morrow  evening.  Come,  it's 
dinner-time." 

He  had  been  speaking  with  intense 
feeling.  He  turned  short  about,  how* 
ever,  with  his  quotation,  and  at  table 
he  was  the  hospitable  and  genial  gentle- 
man that  he  always  had  been.  I  could 
not  but  wonder  at  the  craft  and  diasiiii- 
ulation  with  which  he  was  covering  the 
mine  that  he  had  laid  to  explode  the 
plans  of  his  innocent  little  wife  and  her 
unlovely  old  mother.  Yet  I  thonght| 
and  still  think,  he  was  right.  It  takcB 
a  real  experience — and  a  very  painltal 
one  may  be  necessary — to  prevail  agtiut 
a  foolish,  energetic  old  woman,  or  a  mi»> 
taken,  conscientious  young  woman,  and 
still  more  against  both  together. 


Next  morning,  as  may  be  imagined,  I 
looked  into  the  Daily  Despot  with  awftil 
apprehensions.  I  looked  at  the  usual 
place  in  the  fifth  page.  Finding  noth- 
ing there,  I  examined  the  dreaiy  masses 
of  "Nonpareil  solid"  which  fill  up 
the  "  City  Department."  "  Scrawshaw 
hasn't  surely  made  so  much  of  it  as  to 
put  it  on  the  editorial  page  ?  "  I  said  to 
myself.  Sure  enough,  he  hadn't  Then 
I  studied  every  one  of  the  whole  forty- 
eight  columns  of  the  great  daily,  tram 
top  to  bottom.  You  could  not  have 
ascertained  from  the  Daily  Despot  that 
any  body  was  going  to  make  a  first  ap- 
pearance at  all,  except  by  the  usual  ad- 
vertisement. There  was  no  article,  no 
paragraph,  no  line,  no  word.  I  was 
perfectly  puzzled.  Very  quickly,  hoi^ 
ever,  I  saw  what  it  meant.  The  repoi^ 
er  had  told  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  tad 
the  cool  head  of  the  managing  editor 
liad  imagined  the  worst  of  newapeptf 
revenges— a  strangle.  Mrs.  Willis 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  DaUy 
pot, 

"All  right,  my  covey  I"  saidi — diaf 
out  of  "  Jack  Sheppard  "  is  good 
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for  Scrawshaw.-  "  That  will  suit  Willis 
to  a  dot.  Perhaps  it  could  be  made 
surer  yet  by  an  agonized  remonstrance." 

And,  as  I  knew  Scrawshaw  enough 
to  justify  a  call,  I  went,  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  see  him.  I  explained 
to  him  that  this  silence  was  unexpect- 
ed, and  how  discouraging,  and  even 
fatal,  any  coldness  or  unfriendliness  on 
the  part  of  the  Despot  must  be  to  the 
fair  debutante,  Scrawshaw  heard  me 
with  a  grin. 

**  Sorry,"  he  said,  looking  perfectly 
delighted — "  very  sorry  I  But  this  Mr. 
Willis  grossly  insulted  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen employed  by  the  paper.  I  de- 
spise any  thing  abusive,  of  course.  The 
high  tone  of  our  journal  is  well  known, 
and  shall  ever  bo  maintained  by  me. 
At  the  same  time,  self-respect  requires 
that  he  be  taught  a  lesson.  Mrs.  Willis 
cannot  be  named,  or  alluded  to,  in  this 
paper,  except  in  the  advertising  col- 
umn?.   The  publisher  controls  those." 

I  affected  great  misery,  and  inquired 
if  nil  apology  would  do  any  good ;  but 
Scrawshaw  was  as  immovable  as  Kha- 
danianthus.  So,  on  the  whole,  our  in- 
terview was  mutually  satisfactory,  and 
I  could  only  wish  that  there  might  be 
spite  enough  in  the  reporter,  and  e^^rU 
de  corps  enough  iu  his  brethren,  to  re- 
duce the  whole  phalanx  of  them  to  an 
equally  obstinate  silence  next  morning. 


Well,  the  evening  came,  as  all  the 
evenings  of  this  world  will,  if  we  can 
only  wait  long  enough.     I  remember 
7ery  distinctly  the  half-light  that  filled 
the  great  auditorium;   the  uncomfort- 
ible  chilliness  of  the  air — for  it  really 
«emed  as  if  the  November  of  the  whole 
dty  had  gathered  together  and  crowd- 
id  into  this  one  building,  on  purpose 
o  discomfort  this  audience;  the  scat- 
ered  besprinklement  of  the  spectators, 
hinly  set  here  and  there  along  the  vast 
oncentric  ranges  of  seats  and  boxc^. 
t  was  a  dreary  house  enough.    Willtif 
f  course,  was  not  visible.     Mrs.  On- 
lank,  no  doubt,  was  with  her  daugh- 
!r.     But  I  distinguished  the  broad 
loulders  and  solid  head  of  Frow  von 
osefeld  in  one  of  the  stage-boxes. 


Every  now  and  then  some  person  or 
little  party  arose  and  departed.  A  lady 
who  thus  passed  by  mo  shivered,  and 
said  to  her  escort, 

"  Ugh  I  it  feels  like  a  grave.  Let's 
go  and  see  Pilllcoddy." 

I  remembered  Mr.  Greeley's  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  considered  a  success  for 
him  in  addressing  an  audience — ^^  when 
not  more  than  half  the  people  go  out  1" 

When  it  was  time  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  it  did  not  rise.  The  fiddlers,  who 
had  fiddled  once,  fiddled  again,  the 
second  violin  elaborately  dragging, 
each  time,  about  a  quarter  of  a  note 
behind  the  leader,  so  as  to  minister 
wrath,  and  not  pleasure,  to  the  vexed 
listener.  Then,  after  a  time,  there  arose 
among  the  audience,  well-disposed  and 
patient  though  it  was,  a  scattered  stamp- 
ing, which  quickly  gathered  into  a 
heavy,  angry  rhythmic  tramp;  and 
above  this,  like  bright  bayonets  above 
a  line  of  battle,  there  leaped  up  a  few 
sharp  cries : 

"  Hi,  hi ! " 

"  Roll  it  up  ! " 

"  Roll  up  the  rag  I  " 

After  some  minutes  of  this  disagree- 
able uproar,  the  curtain  did  rise,  and 
the  performance  began.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  analyze  it  in  detail.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  little  wooden  men  and 
women  out  of  a  toy  Noah's  Ark  would 
have  appeared  better  than  these  fearful 
actors,  becau<«e  they  would  have  done 
nothing,  while  the  present  players  did 
whatever  they  ought  not.  They  strutted 
and  straddled,  mouthed  and  mummed, 
talked  to  the  audience  instead  of  each 
other,  made  tho  most  astounding  new 
readings — in  all  ways  dilated  and  cnor- 
mified  the  intrinsic  absurdities  of  acted 
tragedy,  until,  to  my  poor  mind  at 
least,  there  arose  out  of  the  fantastic 
scene  a  comedy  indescribably  more  fan- 
tastic, but  ironic  and  melancholy  rather 
than  humorsome,  so  that  I  could  not 
laugh,  but  was  sorry  to  see  them  so 
earnest  and  busy  in  making  such  fright- 
ful fools  of  themselves.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  that  the  Hamlet  of  this 
tragic  evening  knocked  the  significance  i 
out  of  one  of  his  &pccc^\i^%  ^b^loit^  ^ 
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ghost,  by  saying,  '^  As  for  my  soul,  what 
can  IT  do  to  that?^'  pointing  to  the 
ghost  at  the  word  *^  that,"  and  thus  say- 
ing exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the 
words  were  meant  to  mean.  Perhaps 
the  special  gem  of  the  performance — 
looked  at,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  most  com- 
ical and  sad  tragedy — was  in  Act  IIL, 
Scene  1,  where  the  Prince  instructs  the 
player,  and  where  every  word  and  ges- 
ture of  "the  respected  Hamlick" 
(Jeamcs  Ycllowplush^s  words  belonged 
exactly  to  the  personation  of  this  even- 
ing) were  the  most  thorough  yet  pains- 
taking and  sincere  violation  of  all  the 
good  precepts  that  he  was  laying 
down. 

Ophelia's  first  appearance,  of  course, 
was  in  the  dialogue  with  Laertes,  at  his 
departing  for  France,  and  the  entry  of 
the  fair  debutante  was  greeted  with  the 
kindly  conventional  salvo  of  applause, 
which  was  redoubled  when  the  fair  face 
blushed  to  be  so  greeted,  and  the  grace- 
ful, delicate  little  figure  bowed  in  em- 
barrassed acknowledgment.  Her  very 
first  speech  of  four  words  told  the  whole 
story : 

Oph.  (e.)    "Do  you  doubt  that?" 

It  told  the  story,  because  I  could  not 
hear  it.  She  felt  the  "  stage-fright,"  no 
doubt;  but  that  was  not  the  trouble. 
Her  sweet,  silvery  voice  was  for  a  room, 
not  for  an  auditorium.  Though  she 
had  screeched,  she  would  not  have 
JilUd  the  air  of  that  great  theatre ;  she 
would  only  have  cut  it.  I  had  reckoned 
on  this,  of  course  ;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  nearly  her  words  were  un- 
heard. The  audience,  thoroughly  pa- 
tient and  kind,  hushed  itself  to  listen ; 
the  furthest  of  them  gathered  noiseless- 
ly up  towards  the  orchestra;  and  so, 
with  great  pains,  she  could  be  heard  by 
those  who  were  present.  But  not  half 
of  a  full  house  could  have  understood 
a  word  she  said.  As  the  dialogue  pro- 
ceeded, I  could  see  that  some  hint  of 
the  difficulty  was  given  to  her— doubt- 
less by  Laertes  himself;  for  she  percep- 
tibly struggled  for  greater  volume  of 
tone,  and  with  some  little  benefit.  Tlic 
applause  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 


scene,  at  the  "  Meeunt,  n. ; "  yet  it  was 
charity — not  tribute. 

Ophelia  enters,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  second  time,  where  the 
Queen  arranges  with  her  the  little  ex- 
periment that  is  to  show  whether  Ham- 
let is  out  of  his  wits  for  the  love  of  the 
maiden;  and  this  scene  was  like  the 
former,  except  that  there  was  scarce- 
ly "a  hand,"  Ophelia  now  "HetireM^ 
B.  u.  £."  The  rest  also  "  Exeunt^  B.  8. 
E. ; "  and  "  Enter  Hamlet  (l.),"  ab- 
sorbed in  the  misery  and  doubt  of  hia 
sad  circumstances,  and  now  he  recites 
that  famous  *'  Soliloquy,"  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  times  repeated 
by  men,  boys,  fools,  and  actors,  yet  still 
fresh  with  the  same  dreary,  unfathom- 
able sadness  and  doubt  and  dread. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  ss 
school,  there  used  to  prevail  among  vs 
a  superstition  that  every  third  effort  or 
experiment  was  the  decisive  one.  We 
used  to  state  this  doctrine  in  the  phrase, 
^*  The  third  time  always  goes  it."  The 
present  occasion  was  a  case  in  point; 
for  poor  Ophelia  did  "  go  it "  with  a 
vengeance,  at  this  her  third  entrancep 
It  was  purely  an  accident ;  it  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  beeo 
arranged  beforehand ;  and  yet  it  had  un- 
questionably a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  the  result  of  the  whole  evening's 
work  than  all  Willis*  secret  bascnesMS, 
successful  as  they  were.  Just  as  Ham- 
let, with  good  emphasis  and  discretion, 
recited, 

**  Than  fly  to  otheis  that  we  know  noi  9%** 

and  exactly  where  the  stage-dircctoii 
assert  that  "  Ophelia  reenters  ol  R.  u. 
E.,"  she  did  reenter,  and  in  a  manner 
that,  in  spite  of  my  fright  and  aston- 
ishment, I  couldn^t  help  remembering 
might  be  taken  as  an  absurd  attempt  to 
exemplify  that  line;  for  she  certsiulj 
seemed  to  l>e  flying  to  others  that  she 
knew  not  of.  In  stepping,  perhaps  a 
little  too  hastily,  upon  the  scene,  her 
foot  caught  in  the  edge  of  the  carpet 
that  was  laid  down  as  a  proper  funiisli* 
ing  of  the  *'  hall  in  the  palace."  She 
nil  but  pitched  headlong  down  upon 
her  nose ;  and,  in  the  instinctiTO  eflblt 
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to  save  herself,  flung  her  arms  forward, 
and  bounded  diagonally  down  the  stage, 
as  if  to  take  a  flying  leap  over  foot- 
lights and  orchestra,  far  out  into  the 
very  pit.  She  did  really  almost  do  it ; 
she  was  barely  able  to  stop  herself  just 
behind  the  lights.  For  an  instant  she 
was  white  with  terror ;  then,  she  turned 
crimson  with  intense  pain  and  mortifi- 
cation ;  trembled,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  almost  fainted.  Some  of  the 
audience,  well-meaning,  applauded,  to 
restore  her  courage ;  and  this,  of  course, 
she  misinterpreted  to  be  satirical  ap- 
plause. Others  said  '*  Hush  I  "  and 
"  Sh  I "  and  this  she  thought  was  hiss- 
ing for  her  blunder.  A  very  few  laughed 
— for  which  there  was  reason,  if  not  ex- 
cuse ;  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  far 
stronger  than  sympathy,  in  some  minds. 
Hamlet  stepped  promptly  forward,  in- 
tending to  carry  the  dialogue  straight 
on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and, 
"  cutting  "  five  lines  and  a  half,  resumed, 
holding  out  both  hands  to  her. 


.« 


Soft  you,  now  I 


The  fair  Ophelia!'* 

But  the  stage-manager  was  wiser.  A 
whistle  sounded  within  the  mysterious 
depths  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  actor 
had  just  time  to  say  two  words  and 
draw  the  trembling  little  lady  back  a 
few  steps,  when  the  great  curtain  rolled 
heavily  down  to  the  floor.  Of  course, 
there  was  then  a  great  buzz  of  talking, 
1  mingled  mess  of  regret,  giggle,  and 
criticism. 

Before  many  minutes,  the  curtain 
'ose  again,  and  the  scene  proceeded 
vitb  OpheUa^s  greeting, 

"  Good  my  lord. 
How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day  7  ** 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  detail  the 

irther  progress  of  the  play.     There 

-ere  no  more  positive  mischances.    For 

ie  rest  of  the  evening,  the  others  were 

bsord,  and  Mrs.  Willis  all  but  inaudi- 

le ;  and  I  could  not  suflSciently  admire 

le  patient  resolution  which  she  showed 

.  going  so  straight  forward  through 

e  rest  of  the  piece.    The  good-natured 

tectators  applauded  her  everywhere, 

ough  they  could  not  hear  a  word  she 


said  without  great  cffbrts;  yet,  in- 
deed, she  was  lovely  enough  to  admire 
and  applaud,  if  she  had  only  stood  still 
to  be  looked  at.  But  her  flushed  face 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  making  a 
most  painfhl  effort,  and  I  was  glad  when 
she  went  off  for  the  last  time  with  the 
Queen  in  Act  IV. 

Indeed,  although  I  remained  until 
the  curtain  fell,  I  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  am  quite  unable  to  offer  any 
criticisms  upon  the  church-yard  scene, 
or  the  combat  in  the  last  Act. 

The  rest  is  brief.  Next  day  Mrs, 
Willis  was  ill  with  a  nervous  fever  from 
effort  and  over-excitement,  and  she  only 
recovered  her  usual  perfect  though  deli- 
cate health  after  some  months,  and  the 
still  longer  subsequent  process  of  a 
journey  to  Europe.  It  was,  according- 
ly, more  than  a  year  before  I  saw  her 
and  her  husband  again.  When  I  did, 
almost  the  first  thing  Tom  Willis  said 
was,  as  I  entered  his  parlor, 

"Here,  Charley — ^here's  one  of  the 
people  you  were  wishing  for,  one  day ; 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

And  he  drew  me  into  a  little  room 
off  the  parlor,  where  sat  Susy,  content- 
edly rocking  a  cradle  with  a  baby  in  it, 
while  she  sewed  on  some  white  fabric 
or  other. 

The  little  lady  was  unaffectedly 
pleased  at  our  meeting,  and  I  was,  too. 

*•  What  people  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  '• 
she  asked  her  husband. 

He  pointed  to  the  young  gentleman 
in  the  cradle. 

"  You  wished  for  him  ?  "  said  she  to 
me,  inquiringly.  "You  can't  have 
him ! " 

"No,"  I  said;  "Tom  is  remember- 
ing something  I  said  to  him,  one  day. 
I  had  an  idea  that,  if  this  young  per- 
son had  been  here,  you  would  not 
have— 


17 


I  hesitated ;  but  Susy  understood  me, 
and  blushed  and  smiled. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  she  said  simply.  "  I'm 
as  glad  as  he  is,  now,  that  I  broke 
down." 


Onthank  was  pensioiied  oil  ^\l^tl  >0i^<^ 
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Willises  went  abroad,  and  they  kept 
her  so  after  they  came  home. 

The  reason  that  so  little  has  ever  been 
heard  of  Mrs.  Willis'  "first  appear- 
ance," and  of  the  consequent  triumph 
of  her  tyrant,  I  easily  ascertained  on 
the  very  morning  after  the  performance. 
The  reporter  of  the  Daily  Despot  had 
done  exactly  what  I  hoped ;  and,  with 
one  consent,  the  dailies  of  the  next  day 
abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  do- 
ings of  the  evening,  except  the  merest 


statement  that  the  play  of  Hamlet  was 
then  enacted,  and  none  of  them  named 
Mrs.  Willis  even  by  her  proposed  theat- 
rical surname.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  vengeful  brethren  of  the  quiU 
fully  believe  that  they  were  the  peo- 
ple who  really  gained  a  victory,  and 
that  their  silence  was  the  grave  where 
an  agonized  debutante  was  buried  alive; 
whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Willia  was  real- 
ly, so  to  speak,  the  tyrant  who  tri- 
umphed. 


••• 


THE  BRONTES  AND  THEIR  HOME. 


TWO   DAYS  AT   HAWORTH. 


...  I  WAS  obliged  to  wait  two 
hours  for  the  train  on  the  branch  rail- 
way to  Haworth,  and  spent  most  of  the 
time  in  the  waiting-room  with  the 
motherly  old  attendant,  who  knew  the 
neighborhood  well,  and  could  tell  me 
much  about  the  family  which  had  made 
it  famous.  I  met  there,  also,  a  very 
agreeable  gentlewoman,  who  travelled 
with  me  for  a  short  distance,  and,  on 
our  separating,  bade  me  look  at  the 
tomb  of  her  family  in  Haworth  church- 
yard, as  her  ancestors  for  many  genera- 
tions had  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  it 
was  only  within  a  few  years  that  she 
had  left  her  old  home  for  the  more  stir- 
ring life  of  Manchester.  After  leaving 
Bradford,  the  road  passes  through  sev- 
eral small  manufacturing  villages,  of 
which  Keightley  (pronounced  Keethley) 
is  the  most  important,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  to  me,  as  having  been  the 
nearest  station  to  Haworth  in  former 
times,  and  the  terminus  of  many  a  walk 
of  the  Bronte  sisters.  A  few  miles  fur- 
ther on,  the  guide  called  out  *'  Ha- 
worth," and,  after  barely  giving  time 
for  the  few  passengers  to  alight,  the 
train  passed  on,  and  I  was  left  standing 
on  the  platform  of  the  solitary  little 
station  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  ham- 
let of  which  I  was  in  search  being  on 
the  top  of  one  of  them.  I  waited  until 
the  few  people  had  taken  up  their  line 
of  march,  when  I  followed  them,  and 


ventured  to  accost  a  tall,  sedate-looking 
woman  who  was  nearest  me,  as  to  tiie 
prospect  of  finding  a  lodging  in  the 
village.    As  soon  as  she  heard  that  I 
was  an  American,  and  had  come  so  ikr 
out  of  my  way  to  see  Haworth,  ahe  be- 
came very  cordial,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  little  company  generally,  who 
made  me  welcome  in  a  simple,  hearty 
fashion,  which  was  very  promising,  and 
beguiled  for  me  the  exceeding  steepness 
of  the  ascent.    Instead  of  going  by  the 
paved  road,  we  followed  a  narrow  path 
between    stone    walls    which    wound 
among  the  fields,  so  that  I  was  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  before  I 
recognized  its    nearness.      It  is  buiU 
mainly  upon  one  long  street,  and,  as  we 
emerged  from  the  high-walled  lane,  I 
saw  all  the  famous  localities  at  oncCi 
There  were  the  church,  the  parsonage, 
the  churchyard  "  terribly  full  of  up- 
right tombstones,"  and  beyond  tbcie 
the  dim  outline  of  the  moora    The  lift' 
tie  inn  of  "  The  Black  Bull "  was  direct- 
ly in  front  of  us ;  but  if  was  not  tiU  I 
had  entered  that  I  discovered  the  Isid* 
lady  in  the  modest  companion  of  Wl 
walk.     She  was  willing  to  keep  me,  bitf 
feared  she  could  not  make  me  comfiBrt' 
able,  as  the  next  day  (Sunday)  was  te 
anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
on    Monday    the    annual    fair  of  the 
"  Rush-bearing  "  would  begin  ;    coMS* 
quently,  her  carpets  had  all  been  tatai 
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id  tbe  house  made  as  plain  as  pos- 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
.8  of  rough-shod  countrymen  who 
expected  to  make  it  their  head- 
jrs  for  the  next  three  days.  One 
room  up-stairs,  however,  had  been 
idisturbed,  and  that  was  given  to 
[t  was  old-fasliioned  and  queer, 
le  bed,  besides  having  high  posts, 
>  high  itself,  that  a  pair  of  steps 

ready  at  the  head  to  assist  the 

incumbent  to  scale  its  mountain 
thers.  From  my  open  window  I 
look  across  a  lane  at  the  rear  of 
in  to  the  Mechanics*  Institute — a 
it  building,  containing  the  village 
Y  and  a  room  for  reading  and  de- 

The  intervening  space  had  been 
I  for  the  fair-time  by  owners  of 
3  for  refreshments  and  fancy  arti- 
I  few  of  which  were  already  in 
ion,  and  in  the  centre  had  been 
d  one  of  those  whirligig  machines 

seem  to  be  an  accompaniment  of 
r  festivities  in  every  part  of  the 
,  wherein  a  large  number  of  chil- 
go  round  and  round,  imagining 
elves  meanwhile  on  horseback  or 
3am'age.  Of  course,  so  novel  an 
mcnt  had  greatly  roused  the  vil- 
hildren,  and  they  stood  by  in  fbll 
while  a  few  of  their  number,  the 
'  possessors  of  a  half-penny  or  so, 
bed  the  machine  and  flashed  by 
i  the  envious  gaze  of  their  impe- 
as  companions.  It  was  quite  an 
ng  sight ;  but  when  speaking  of 
he  landlady,  during  the  good  din- 

which  I  was  presently  called,  she 
i,  that  the  machine  should  never 
Dwed  to  come  there  again,  for  she 

fairly  atalM  wi'  their  noise."  I 
ibered  the  Yorkshire  expression 
igue,  and  could  have  hugged  the 
woman  for  allowing  me  to  hear  it 
rkshire  air.  My  dinner  was  served 

private  parlor — a  pleasant  room, 
an  open  fire-place,  and  windows 
ig  upon  the  street,  and  furnished 
a  shiny  hair-cloth  sofa,  and  oak 

of  antique  form  grown  dark  and 

with  age.  It  was  the  same  room 
lich  Bran  well  Bronte  had  often 
rammoned  for  the  entertainment 


of  such  travellers  as  were  above   the 
ordinary  society  of  the  Black  Bull. 

After  dinner  I  went  out,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  rule  of  '*  business  before 
pleasure,"  proceeded  to  secure  photo- 
graphs and  other  souvenirs  of  the  place, 
before  beginning  my  round  of  personal 
inspection.  One  of  the  shop-keepers 
was  a  woman,  a  fair,  plump  matron, 
who  had  once  been  a  pupil  of  Charlotte 
in  the  Sunday-school.  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  several  persons  in  the 
course  of  my  shopping,  all  of  whom 
could  give  reminiscences  of  the  family ; 
and  though  the  incidents  were  mainly 
the  same  that  I  had  read,  they  seemed 
fresh  and  new  when  heard  from  living 
lips.  One  man  asked  me  if  the  village 
looked  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 
On  my  answering  in  the  afl^mativc,  he 
continued,  '^But  don^t  you  find  the 
people  less  rough  in  their  manners  than 
Mrs.  Qaskell  has  described  them  ?  "  I 
could  bear  willing  testimony  to  their 
courtesy  and  kindness,  so  far  as  I  had 
been  brought  into  contact  with  them, 
and  made  haste  to  do  so,  to  his  evident 
gratification ;  for  the  pride  of  the  in- 
habitants had  no  doubt  suffered  fVom 
that  strong  picture  of  their  local  pe- 
culiarities. 

After  securing  my  photographs,  I 
started  with  my  mind  free  to  enjoy  tbe 
experiences  that  were  yet  to  come.  The 
churchyard  adjoins  the  inn  at  one  cor- 
ner, and  I  passed  through  the  great 
iron  gates,  which  had  been  opened  for 
a  funeral  procession.  The  ordinary  en- 
trance is  between  open  posts  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  for  the  enclo- 
sure is  a  thoroughfare,  affording  a  short 
cut  to  the  farm-houses  and  moors  be- 
yond. None  but  foot-passengers  can 
enter  it,  however,  as  the  place  is  too 
thickly  sown  with  graves  to  allow  of  a 
carriage-road;  and  the  paths,  except- 
ing one  to  the  church-door,  are  not  well- 
defined,  because  people  wind  their  way 
among  the  tombs,  or  walk  upon  the 
huge  flat  memorial*  stones  to  suit  their 
convenience.  Between  the  church  and 
the  wall  which  separates  it  fi'om  the 
street,  a  small  space  has  been  carefhlly 
arranged  in   flower-beds,  Y(li\ck  ^^x^ 
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gay  with  roses  and  pansics,  and  other 
old-fashioned  flowers,  at  the  time  of  my 
Tisit.  But  elsewhere  there  is  no  room 
for  adornment,  and  a  stonted  ivy  upon 
the  church,  and  a  few  shrubs  scattered 
among  the  graves,  alone  break  the  cheer- 
less monotony  of  gray  stone  and  white 
marble.  The  first  slab  that  I  paused 
to  examine  contained  the  well-known 
Terse  that  so  puzzled  David  Copper- 
field's  infant  meditations  in  church : 

AiBiotions  atao  loDg  lino  I  bore, 

PhyucUns  were  in  vain, 
But  Death  gave  eoao  vhen  Ood  did  pleas*, 

And  frttod  me  from  my  pain. 

Another  announced  that 

Man  bnt  dives  in  death- 
Dives  from  the  sun  in  fairer  day  to  riM, 
The  grave  his  subterranean  road  to  blira. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  ex- 
tent of  mortality  in  some  families,  and 
the  wholesale  manner  of  recording  such 
afllictions.  Thus,  one  stone  was  erect- 
ed *' in  memory  of  eight  children  of 
Robert  and  Alice  Hey,  of  Bradford, 
who  all  died  young.''  Another  was  to 
"  Bernard  Hartley,  who  died  aged  forty- 
one  years — also  to  eleven  children  of 
his  who  all  died  young."  Another,  **  to 
five  children  who  died  young."  There 
was  one  to  an  infant  "  who  lived  three 
hundred  and  nine  days  " — ^a  calculation 
which  saved  the  trouble  of  division 
into  weeks  and  months. 

In  my  wanderings  among  the  graves 
I  had  reached  the  upper  end  of  the 
enclosure  very  near  the  parsonage.  Of 
course,  my  dearest  wish  had  been  to 
enter  the  house,  especially  the  room 
where  the  sisters  had  been  accustomed 
to  sit  together,  and  where  the  last  sur- 
vivor had  so  often  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  lonely  evenings,  haunted  by  the 
faces  that  had  vanished  and  the  voices 
that  were  silenced  forever. 

But  I  was  told  that  the  present  rec- 
tor had  positively  refused  admission  to 
every  stranger  that  had  applied ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
place,  one  cannot  blame  him  for  assert- 
ing his  right  to  domestic  privacy.  He 
never  knew  the  Brontu  family,  and, 
'  ough  ho  takes  pride  in  their  fame,  he 


cannot  be  expected  to  open  his  houM 
to  all  who,  through  curiosity,  or  even 
a  better  motive,  may  wish  to  see  their 
former  haunts.  Besides,  the  gratifies 
tion  would  be  only  partial,  if  it  would 
not  better  deserve  to  be  called  a  dis- 
appointment; for  the  house  has  been 
modernized  and  completely  refomisb- 
ed,  and  no  trace  of  its  former  occu- 
pancy remains.  Even  ^  the  small  old- 
fashioned  window-panes"  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  light  sash  and  huge 
glass  of  the  present  day.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  from  the  outside  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  and  so  there  is  nothing 
lost  but  the  blessed  consciousness  of 
having  been  in  the  very  places  made 
sacred  through  the  habitual  presence 
of  those  gifted  beings. 

By  standing  on  a  tombstone,  I  could 
see  over  the  hedge  into  the  front  yard; 
and,  as  I  could  do  this  without  intru- 
sion, I  took  a  long  and  careful  suiref 
of  the  premises.  There  were  the  umr 
sive  stone  steps  which  they  had  daily 
crossed,  and  the  old-fashioned  front 
door  which  had  closed  upon  them  ill 
one  after  another  as  they  were  carried 
to  their  burial.  The  flower-beds  under 
the  windows  still  remained,  but  the 
"  square  grass-plot "  was  now  adorned 
with  a  large  circular  mound  aflame  with 
verbenas  and  scarlet  geraniums.  The 
grass  was  cut  close  and  looked  like  vel- 
vet, and  the  gravei-paths  were  trim  and 
neat.  The  place  was  evidently  well 
cared  for ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  cheerM 
voices  of  the  rector  and  his  wife,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
garden,  and  saw  the  white  curtains 
waving  in  the  summer  air  through  the 
open  windows,  I  imagined  how  it  mi|^ 
have  been  during  that  brief  period  in 
Charlotte's  experience,  when  **the  ■•• 
cred  doors  of  home  "  were  "  closed  upon 
her  married  life,"  and  **  her  loving 
friends  standing  outside  caught  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  brightness  and  plets- 
ant  peaceful  murmurs  of  sound,  telling 
of  the  gladness  within." 

Returning  towards  the  cburchf  I 
found  it  open,  and  the  sexton's  wift 
sweeping  and  dusting  for  the  next  daj^ 
festival,  while  the  sexton  was  *i^«^i»g 
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>y  npon  a  tombstone  by  the  door, 
ibering  the  namerous  deaths  of 
Q  I  had  seen  recorded,  I  asked 
Q  whether  the  close  proximity  of 
Fded  a  graveyard — which  is  also 
igher  elevation  than  the  town — 
it  injorious  to  the  public  health, 
litted  that  it  had  been  so  in  past 
when  the  people  used  water  from 
ilage  wells,  and  found  it  often 
//"  but  during  a  severe  epidem- 
ompany  of  chemists  came  from 
1,  and,  after  testing  the  water, 
3  its  use ;  since  when  the  inhabit- 
ed brought  water  from  springs 
on  neighboring  farms  above  the 
f  the  churchyard, 
orth  church  is  very  old,  even  as 
ned  with  many  other  ecclesiastical 
1  England.  It  has  been  claimed 
a  tower  was  built  in  the  year  600 ; 
is  idea  first  arose  from  a  misin- 
fition  of  a  half-obliterated  in- 
>n  on  the  wall.  The  outside  is 
the  windows  are  large,  and  filled 
ommon  glass  in  small  panes.  I 
1,  in  some  of  these  panes,  a  pro- 
ice  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  adLed 
cton  how  they  came  there.  He 
at  the  glass  was  made  long  ago, 
its  manufacture  had  been  so  well 
tood  as  now,  and  when  a  defect 
Qot  so  easily  be  remedied.  He 
that  each  of  these  protuberances 
iS  a  burning-glass,  and  church- 
rere  always  careful  to  avoid  their 
^  in  a  sunny  day. 
sexton's  wife  was  evidently  ac- 
ed  to  the  visits  of  strangers,  and 
V  proceeded  to  show  me  the  ob- 
r  greatest  interest.  The  interior 
hurcli  is  quaint  and  queer  enough 
accustomed  to  the  regularity  of 
an  church  architecture.  The  pul- 
igh,  with  an  umbrella-like  sound- 
jrd  over  it  In  front  of  the  pul- 
L  a  few  feet  lower  down,  is  the 
;-de3k ;  and  still  lower  is  a  little 
or  the  clerk,  or  other  inferior 
But  these  seats  of  authority 
at  one  end  of  the  building,  as 
with  us,  but  in  the  middle  of 
e,  and  the  pews  are  built  close 
them;    while  the  communion- 


table, enclosed  in  a  small  chancel,  is  at 
the  eastern  end.  The  gallery,  broad 
anfl  low,  and  divided  into  pews,  nins 
around  the  other  three  sides ;  the  organ 
stands  at  the  eastern  end,  over  the  com- 
munion-table. The  pews  below  are 
square  and  high,  and  divided  by  two 
aisles  paved  with  tombstones,  for  the 
space  uodemeath  the  church  is  full  of 
graves ;  and,  after  the  interment  of  Hr. 
Bronte,  it  was  decided  not  to  allow  any 
more  burials  there.  The  Bronte  pew  is 
the  last  of  the  body-pews  on  the  side 
next  the  pulpit.  There  is  only  a  nar- 
row passage  between  it  and  the  little 
chancel,  and  on  the  wall  over  the  com- 
munion-table is  the  tablet  containing 
the  record  of  the  departed  family,  while 
under  the  pavement  is  the  family  vault 
The  pew  is  cushioned  with  green  mo- 
reen, and  remains  as  formerly,  the  rec- 
tor's family  preferring  a  better-lighted 
seat ;  consequently  this  one  is  rented  to 
a  parishioner,  and  is  often  filled  with 
strangers.  I  asked  permission  to  sit 
there  on  the  morrow,  which  was  readily 
granted;  and  then  the  sexton  pointed 
out  the  places  once  occupied  by  the 
sisters :  Emily  in  the  farther  comer, 
facing  the  clergyman,  Anne  next,  and 
Charlotte  by  the  door.  While  he  was 
talking,  I  sat  down  for  a  few  moments 
in  each  seat,  for  fear  that  I  should  have 
no  chance  the  next  day.  My  conscience 
is  guiltless  of  any  vandalism  towards 
works  of  art  in  the  Old  World.  I  have 
never  chipped  a  statue,  nor  written  my 
name  upon  the  wall  of  a  renowned  build- 
ing ;  but  I  have  loved  to  sit  and  think 
where  my  heroes  and  heroines  have  sat 
and  thought,  and  to  touch  with  reverent 
hand  some  object  which  they  knew  in 
life.  After  reading  with  my  own  eyes 
the  small  black  lettering  on  the  tablet 
which  had  long  been  familiar  through 
print  and  photograph,  and  drawing 
aside  the  carpet  in  the  narrow  aisle  be- 
low, to  read  the  original  inscription 
upon  the  slab  that  was  fitted  over  the 
vault  when  Mrs.  Bront6  died,  I  followed 
the  guide  to  the  vestry,  a  small  room  in 
the  tower,  where  I  saw  the  antique  com- 
munion-service procured  by  Mr.  Qrim- 
shaw,  the  energetic  and  eccentric,  x^ic^x 
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of  the  parish,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  tankard  is  very  large 
and  heavy,  and  contains  the  following 
inscription : 

In  Jonas  vo  live,  in  Josos  vo  rest, 
And  th3uikfal  rooeiro  Uia  dying  beqnost ; 
The  cnp  of  salvation  Uis  mercy  bestows, 
And  all  from  His  Fassion  our  hnppiocss  flows. 

Upon  the  paten  arc  these  words : 

Blent  Jesus,  what  delicious  faxe — 
How  sweet  Thine  entertainments  are  1 
Never  did  angels  taste  above 
^      Redeeming  grace  or  dying  love. 

And  following  both  are  the  name  and 
date  :  ^^  William  Grimshaw,  Ha  worth, 
1750." 

After  leaving  the  church,  I  kept  on 
up  the  street,  following  the  low  wall 
which  encloses  the  churchyard  till  it 
rises  higher,  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  parsonage  grounds.  I  could  see 
only  the  higher  branches  of  the  shrub- 
bery and  a  few  sprays  of  ivy,  which 
had  crept  over  the  top  and  were  de- 
scending to  clothe  the  outer  stones  with 
greenness  and  beauty,  until  I  came  to 
the  gate,  like  a  low  door  in  the  wall, 
through  which  I  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  fluwer-bcds  and  walks,  which  I 
bad  before  looked  upon  from  the  tomb- 
stone on  the  opposite  side.  Still  farther 
on  I  passed  the  kitchen,  which  has  a 
separate  gate  and  pathway  from  the 
street.  The  door  stood  open,  and  I 
could  hear  the  rattle  of  cooking  uten- 
sils and  the  merry  laughter  of  a  child. 
I  thought  of  Tabby  and  **  the  childer  " 
in  the  old  times,  and  later,  of  Emily, 
moulding  bread  with  a  German  book 
propped  upon  the  table  in  front  of  her, 
so  that  she  might  read  while  she  work- 
ed. Opposite  is  a  substantial  stone 
bam,  whore  chickens  were  strutting 
about  and  cackling  in  the  sunshine. 
The  street,  which  is  more  like  a  quiet 
lane,  ends  here,  but  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  stone  wall  at  its  head,  and  a  nar- 
row footpath  crosses  the  edge  of  several 
fields,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  moors  beyond. 
I  followed  this  path,  and  took  a  few 
steps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  moor; 
but  it  was  too  lato  for  a  long  walk,  and 
I  returned  by  the  same  way,  pausing 


near  the  parsonage  gate  to  pluck  a  sin- 
gle tiny  twig  of  ivy  which  had  forced 
its  way  between  the  stones. 

Directly  after  breakfast,  the  next  day, 
I  started  for  a  walk  upon  the  moors.  It 
was  a  fresh,  sweet  summer-morning ;  tba 
sky  was  clear,  and  dewdrops  sparkled  on 
the  grass.  I  walked  up  the  street  past 
the  parsonage,  and  took  the  same  path 
that  I  had  followed  the  day  before.  In 
one  of  the  fields,  leaning  upon  the  wall 
and  talking  earnestly,  were  two  women, 
apparently  mother  and  daughter.  They 
gave  me  a  civil  "  good-morning  **  aa  I 
came  up,  and  I  stopped  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  them.  Thej 
had  both  known  the  Bronte  family  well, 
and  the  younger  had  been  one  of  Char- 
lotte^s  pupils.  They  expressed  deep 
affection  for  the  whole  family,  and  eft- 
pecially  regretted  Oharlotte^s  untimdy 
death,  so  soon  after  her  happy  married 
life  had  begun,  and  when  there  was 
promise  of  the  perfection  of  her  joy  in 
the  immediate  future. 

After  leaving  my  new  acqnaintancea, 
I  went  on  towards  the  moors.  They 
rose  before  me,  south  and  west,  in  an 
undulating  sweep  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  ;  but  towards  the  north  the  fields 
sloped  down  a  broad  valley,  in  which 
were  a  few  detached  houses  (the  snburbs, 
as  it  were,  of  the  closely-built  villagt 
on  the  height),  and  among  them  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels,  each 
with  its  separate  burying-ground. 

The  moors  are  not  what  I  had  for- 
merly supposed  them  to  be — ^immenae 
tracts  of  level  land  covered  with  short 
dry  grass;  their  surface  is  greatly  di- 
versified, and  their  uncvenness,  together 
with  the  thickness  of  the  heather  thai 
grows  upon  them,  makes  walking  a  toil- 
some process.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  wastes  is  that  of  a  marsh  sud- 
denly dried  up,  only  that  to  the  deso- 
lation of  barrenness  is  added  the  dreari- 
ness of  superior  elevation.  They  an 
very  dreary,  very  desolate,  even  in  Bami* 
mer,  when  the  gorse  and  heather  are  in 
blossom,  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  mur- 
mur of  bees ;  they  must  be  bleak  indeed 
when  the  snow  settles  upon  them  and 
the  winter  winds   sweep   over    than. 
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And  yet  there  is  the  charm  of  freedom 
in  their  wild  solitude — a  charm  which 
impresses  even  the  passing  stranger,  and 
which  it  is  easy  to  imagine  must  have 
held  strong  pwer  over  the  sensitive 
minds  of  the  sisters,  who  had  known 
them  from  early  childhood. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  at  this 
early  hour,  and,  after  wandering  about 
till  I  was  tired,  I  sat  down  upon  a  mass 
of  heather,  and,  lulled  by  the  humming 
of  the  bees  and  the  otherwise  perfect 
silence  of  the  place,  I  lost,  for  a  time, 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  identity, 
in  trying  to  realize  the  daily  influences 
of  nature  and  society  that  had  shaped 
and  disciplined  those  remarkable  char- 
acters. 

I  was  roused,  at  last,  by  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  in  Haworth  church-tower, 
answered,  like  an  echo,  by  those  of  an- 
other church  upon  another  hillside  miles 
away.  On  my  return,  I  followed  a  path 
which  soon  left  the  moors  for  the  high- 
vray,  and  then  led  through  green  lanes 
and  by  pleasant  farms  to  a  stile  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  churchyard.  As  I 
mounted  the  steps,  I  thought  that  never 
before  bad  I  seen  so  cheerful-looking  a 
burial-place.  The  anniversary  had  evi- 
dently drawn  many  visitors  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  groups  of  these,  attired  in 
their  Sunday^s  best,  sat  with  their 
friends  upon  the  flat  tombstones,  or 
wandered  about,  reading  inscriptions. 
The  church  was  nearly  full  when  I  en- 
tered, and  the  Sunday-school  children, 
in  white  dresses  and  blue  sashes,  made 
a  fine  show  in  the  organ-gallery.  The 
Bronte  pew  was  still  empty  when  I  took 
my  seat,  but  soon  an  old  man  entered, 
who,  perceiving  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
bowed  politely,  and  made  some  slight 
remark  which  led  to  an  extended  con- 
versation, in  which  I  learned  that  he 
had  been  a  warden  of  the  church  in 
Mr.  Bronte's  time,  and  a  familiar  friend 
of  the  whole  family.  He  told  me,  too, 
that,  being  a  carpenter,  he  had  made 
all  their  coflins,  and  had  seen  them  all 
buried,  except  Branwell.  The  opening 
words  of  the  service  interrupted  our 
talk,  but  the  old  man  concluded  by  in- 
yiting  me  to  return  with  him  to  his 


house,  at  its  close,  to  see  some  relics  of 
the  family,  which  I  gladly  consented  to 
do. 

The  service  was  read  by  the  rector. 
Rev.  John  Wade,  and  his  curate,  and 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  vicar 
of  Eildwick.  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  excellence  of  the  singing ;  the  or- 
gan was  well  played,  and  the  children's 
voices  had  evidently  received  careful 
training.  The  psalms  for  the  day  were 
chanted  in  full,  and  even  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed  the  organ  and 
choir  followed  the  voice  of  the  rector 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  soft,  sweet 
melody,  and  low  but  distinct  articula- 
tion. On  expressing  my  surprise,  after- 
wards, at  such  proficiency  in  the  school- 
children, I  was  told  that  the  improve- 
ment dated  from  Mr.  Nicholls'  arrival 
in  the  parish  as  Mr.  firont^'s  curate. 
Before  that  time  the  music  had  been 
simple,  as  one  would  expect  to  find  it 
in  so  remote  and  small  a  parish ;  but  ho 
had  at  once  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  introduced  a  portion  of  the  choral 
service  of  the  cathedrals,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

After  service,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Wood,  the  late  warden,  to  his  home, 
according  to  agreement.  He  showed 
me  a  full  set  of  the  books  written  by 
the  sisters,  which  had  been  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Bront6,  and  contained  his 
autograph,  signed  only  a  few  days 
before  bis  death,  the  recipient  hav- 
ing supported  him  in  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  saw,  also,  a  small  water-color 
sketch  of  a  girl  playing  on  a  harp, 
drawn  by  Emily  in  early  youth.  This 
was  nothing  more  than  the  crude  at- 
tempt of  a  beginner ;  but  an  oil-paint- 
ing of  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  by  Branwell, 
which  hung  upon  the  wall,  was  full  of 
promise.  Another  most  interesting  ob- 
ject was  an  old  copy  of  somebody's 
"  History  of  England,"  bound  in  leath- 
er, grown  almost  black  with  time,  and 
with  copious  notes  upon  its  yellow 
margins  in  Charlotte's  fine,  neat  hand- 
writing. I  was  told  that  this  book  had 
been  a  great  favorite  with  her  from 
childhood,  and  lay  always  upon  her 
table  till  her  death,    1  Ta»A  \iQ^^^  Vi 
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find  the  original  crayon  portrait  of 
Charlotte  in  care  of  some  friend ;  bat 
I  now  learned  that  this  picture,  together 
with  all  her  personal  property,  and  as 
much  of  the  furniture  as  it  was  practi- 
cable to  move,  was  carried  to  Ireland  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  who  is  now  living  there, 
and  has  recently  married  his  cousin,  a 
Hiss  Bell.  Martha,  the  devoted  ser- 
vaut,  accompanied  him,  so  that  every 
living  trace  of  the  family  has  disap- 
peared from  Haworth.  The  good  old 
man  seemed  pleased  by  my  interest  in 
what  he  had  to  tell,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  something  left  which  had 
belonged  to  the  sisters  to  give  me. 
When  the  household  was  broken  up, 
after  Mr.  Bronte's  death,  a  great  many 
articles,  of  worth  only  through  their 
associations,  such  as  old  pens,  scraps 
of  manuscript,  &c.,  were  given  to  him, 
but  these  had  been  begged  or  car- 
ried off  by  strangers,  until  now  he 
had  saved  only  one  token  from  each 
member  of  the  family  for  his  own  sor- 
rowftd  pleasure.  We  spoke  of  Mrs. 
GaskelPs  book,  and  he  regretted  the 
misinterpretation  of  character  which 
had  arisen  from  her  eager  acceptance  of 
information  from  any  and  every  source. 
He  said  that  he  had  known  Mr.  Bronte 
intimately  from  his  arrival  in  the  parish 
till  his  death,  and  that  his  temper  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  require  the  occasional 
discharge  of  pistols  as  a  safety-valve  for 
the  wrath  which  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  express  in  words.  Also,  that 
the  story  of  his  having  burned  up  his 
children's  colored  shoes,  and  cut  up  his 
wife's  silk  dress,  as  protests  against 
finery,  was  entirely  false  and  absurd. 
His  opinion  of  the  children  agreed  with 
that  of  others  whom  I  talked  with. 
Emily  was  an  intellectual  wonder,  but 
her  sympathies  were  either  deficient,  or 
repressed  by  over-sensitiveness  and  the 
unfavorable  circumstances  of  her  short 
and  lonely  life.  Anne  was  gentle  and 
affectionate,  but  less  remarkable  than 
either  of  her  sisters.  Charlotte's  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  the  grandest 
of  all,  combining,  as  it  did,  great  power 
with  conscientious  activity  and  unsclf- 
iab  tendemeaB.    Branwell  was  a  great 


genius — perhaps  the  most  splendidly 
gifted  of  all  t*he  group ;  and  hifl  lack 
of  principle,  while  it  must  be  bewailed, 
can  also  be— partially  at  least— ezplaiih 
ed  and  excused,  by  contemplating  the 
ruinous  influences  upon  such  a  nature 
of  an  unoccupied  and  aimless  life  in  a 
place  so  void  of  mental  stimulus  and 
incentives  to  ambition  as  Haworth.  It 
was  hard  enough  for  his  sisten  to  de- 
velop their  powers  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, but  they  had  housewifery  as  a 
resource,  and  their  necessary  attendon 
to  its  no  doubt  often  uncongenial  carei| 
may  have  been  a  wholesome  discipline, 
from  which  their  brother  was  exempted, 
to  his  cost 

On  returning  to  my  quarters,  I  found 
not  only  the  inn,  but  the  churchyard 
adjoining,  and  the  street  in  front,  crowdf 
ed  with  guests,  many  of  whom,  I  wii 
told,  had  come  to  attend  the  annual 
"Rush-bearing"  which  was  to  begin 
next  day.  Of  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  this  festival  I  could  discover  nothing 
more  than  is  implied  in  the  term  itselt 
It  is  still  held  in  obedience  to  long^ 
established  custom,  but  of  its  former 
characteristics  there  remain  only  the 
merry-making  and  small  trailing  which 
were  probably  at  first  only  attendant 
upon  some  kind  of  earnest  labor.  The 
landlord,  witb  his  wife  and  pretty  pale- 
faced  daughter,  and  all  the  servants 
besides,  weic  hurrying  to  and  fro,  pre- 
paring an  elaborate  dinner,  which  was 
to  be  eaten  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanici^ 
Institute,  for  lack  of  room  elsewhere. 
My  table,  however,  was  spread  in  the 
private  parlor  of  the  inn,  and  the  land- 
lady brought  me  roast  duck  as  an  espe- 
cial treat,  tlierc  being  not  enough  of 
that  delicacy  to  sot  before  the  fhmiabed 
multitude.  My  dessert  was  a  pie  made 
of  bilberries — a  fruit  of  which  I  bad 
often  read,  and  which  I  found,  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor,  to  be  something  be- 
twee»  a  whortleberry  and  a  cranbeny. 

After  dinner  I  went  out  again  upoa 
the  moors,  and,  flnding  a  secluded  spot, 
lay  down  in  the  heather,  where  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  waste  of  purple 
blossoms  around  me  and  the  blaeaky 
overhead,    and   bade   farewell   in  m^ 
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ts  to  the  scenes  and  associations 
[  had  long  pictured  in  imagina- 
id  had  at  last  found  so  pleasant 
ar  in  reality.  The  church-bell 
roused  me  from  my  rererie,  and 
led  by  the  same  shady  lanes  that 
followed  in  the  morning.  The 
om  some  points  was  very  fine, 
were  groves  and  orchards  and 
mesteads  in  the  valleys,  and  on 
3  rose  the  undulating  outline  of 
'kshire  hills,  many  of  them  thick- 
led,  others  cultivated  far  up  the 
1  fields  whose  boundaries  were 
ible  only  by  the  varied  color  of 
rops.  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
L  in  the  scenery  around  Haworth. 
deed  wild,  and,  in  winter,  may 
ressively  dreary ;  but,  though  it 
3  a  strong  contrast  to  the  luzuri- 
1  tender  beauty  of  some  of  the 
1  and  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
is  far  more  interesting  and  sat- 
than  most  regions  of  the  United 
Indeed,  I  wish  every  sensitiye 
rhich,  in  our  Western  tracts  of 
iivel,  swamps,  stnmps,  and  nil 
is  striving  to  keep  alivo  its  in- 
Tccption  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
>uld  have,  for  nourishment,  the 
and  picturesqueness  of  scenery 
amid  all  their  other  privations, 
le  daily  comfort  and  delight  of 
xong-souled  Brontes, 
lext  morning  was  dark  and  rainy. 
)  leave  by  the  nine  o^clock  train ; 
bile  breakfast  was  preparing,  I 
ut  in  spite  of  the  storm,  and 
up  the  street  past  the  parsonage 
,  and  back  again  through  the 
'ard,  where  I  could  see  once 
le  windows  of  the  family  par- 
.  Charlotte's  chamber  above, 
passed  the  church,  the  door  was 
nd  I  found  Mr.  Wood  within, 
dth  his  assistants,  was  taking 
he  scaffolding  in  front  of  the 
where  the  school-children  had 
day  before.  He  walked  up  the 
ith  me  to  the  pew,  and,  as  we 
iver  the  vault  which  holds  so 
recions  dust,  and  looked  up  at 
let  on  the  wall  above,  he  told 
Lttle  anecdotes  of  past  times— 


how  "  the  girls  "  would  often  come  to 
his  house  Ixx^use  they  saw  so  much  of 
him  at  their  own,  though,  in  general, 
they  were  shy  of  visiting;  how  Bran- 
well  would  come  to  him,  and  talk  for 
hours  of  his  longing  to  go  out  iuto  the 
great  world  and  see  its  wonders  for 
himself;  how,  when  Charlotte's  por- 
trait came  from  London,  he  was  sent 
for  without  /knowing  why,  and  how 
Charlotte  laughed  because,  not  being 
accustomed  to  crayon  pictures,  he  did 
not,  at  first,  feel  sure  that  it  was  meant 
for  her.  He  spoke  well  of  Mr.  Nlcholls, 
and  said  that,  though  it  took  some 
time  for  the  inhabitants  to  understand 
him  thoroughly,  as  he  introduced  into 
the  management  of  church  and  school 
afiairs  many  improvements  which  were 
at  first  considered  merely  as  innova- 
tions, still  their  prejudices  gradually 
wore  away,  and  he  became,  in  the  end, 
quite  popular.  But  the  place  was  too 
full  of  mournful  associations  for  him  to 
be  contente<l  there,  and,  soon  after  Mr. 
Bronte's  death,  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  and  early  friends. 

My  hostess  gave  me  an  affectionate 
good-by;  and,  as  I  passed  down  the 
street  towards  the  station,  several  per- 
sons, whom  I  had  talked  with  at  times 
during  my  two  days'  visit,  nodded  in  a 
friendly  way  from  shop-windows  and 
open  doors.  In  the  lane  I  met  good 
old  Mr.  Wood  again,  who  stopped  to 
notice  the  pot  of  ivy  in  my  hand,  and 
to  give  me  good  wishes  for  the  long 
voyage  before  me. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  I  paused  be- 
fore descending,  and  turned  to  take  a 
last  glimpse  of  Haworth.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  rolling 
away  in  great  billowy  masses  towards 
the  west.  Even  as  I  gazed,  they  parted, 
disclosing  tranquil  depths  of  blue  be- 
yond, and  a  sunbeam  stole  through  the 
rift,  lighting  np  the  gray  tower  of  the  • 
church  and  the  slant  roof  of  the  par-* 
sonage  on  the  height,  and  giving  tints 
of  almost  rainbow  splendor  to  the  mists 
that  still  shrouded  the  valley  beneath. 

In  view  of  the  excitement  which  per- 
vaded the  literary  world  concerning  the 
writings  of  the  Bronte  «\^»^«c^^>QS\<^\^<iSa 
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authorship  remained  a  mystery,  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  Mrs.  GaskelPs 
unique  biography,  it  might  seem  that, 
at  present,  those  writings  have  begun 
to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  reading 
public.  But  the  crowds  of  strangers, 
both  native  and  foreign,  who  every 
summer  flock  to  Haworth  to  read  for 
themselves  that  pathetic  record  in  the 
little  church,  and  turn  away  disappoint- 


ed from  the  closed  door  of  the  panon- 
age,  prove  that  there  still  exists  a  strong 
interest  in  the  lives  that  were  so  sorrow- 
ful, and  yet  so  bravely  lived. 

For  Emily  and  Anne  there  was  short 
time  for  performance,  though,  in  what 
they  gave,  there  was  glorious  promise 
of  future  achievement ;  and  for  Char- 
lotte, too,  we  can  but  echo  the  lament 
of  her  friend :  '' If  she  had  hut  lived  f  " 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
1869,  two  individuals,  setting  foot  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  upon  Long 
Island  ground,  stepped  off  the  gang- 
plank of  the  steamer  Travellery  and 
found  themselves  standing  in  the  clear, 
crisp  morning  air  on  the  wharf  at  Sag 
Harbor. 

"  Lookin*  for  sum  body  ?  "  queried  an 
early-risen  native,  who  stood  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  leaning  reflective- 
ly against  a  pile  of  boards. 

"Yes.  After  that  Hampton  stage. 
Where  is  it  ? " 

"  Stage  don't  run  fourth  of  July. 
Want  to  git  over  to  Hampton  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Carry  ye  over  myself  for  a  dollar." 

"  Good  horse  ?  " 

"  Fust  rate." 

"  Fetch  him  along." 

The  native  removed  his  hands  from 
their  comfortable  place  of  refuge,  and 
sauntered  away  up-strcet,  while  Carlos 
and  I  sat  down  upon  the  string-piece  to 
await  results. 

In  half  an  hour  the  equipap^e  arrived. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  was  all  I  could 
say.  "  You  don't  expect  that  animal  to 
pull  all  of  us,  do  you  ?  " 

"Thunder I  You  wait  V  see.  Git 
right  in  and  I'll  show  ye." 

Wo  gazed  at  the  spavined,  knock- 
kneed  l)rute  doubtfully.  Its  back  was 
a  perfect  sierra,  flattening  in  the  middle 
into  a  great  central  depression,  and 
rising  again,  in  either  direction,  into 
three  or  four  well-deflned  peaks,  with 
sundry  Jatend  spurs  jutting  from  the 


main  range.  The  wagon  was,  if  possi- 
ble, a  more  melancholy  afiair  than  the 
horse.  Two  of  the  wheels  had  lost 
several  of  their  spokes,  and  the  bottom 
was  a  sort  of  irregular  lattice-work  oor- 
ered  with  oat-straw. 

With  many  misgivings  we  climbed 
in  and  sat  down  on  the  tail-botid, 
which  served  for  a  scat. 

The  distance  to  East  Hampton  from 
Sag  Harbor  is  about  eight  miles,  the 
road — a  good  turnpike — winding  neariy 
all  the  way  through  dense  thickets  of 
scrub-oak,  which  cover  the  sandy  hiDs 
on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  dreary  than  this  ride  on  ordinary 
occasions,  although  on  that  morning  the 
clear,  pure  mornirg  air,  intoxicating  to 
our  senses  as  a  whiff  of  nitrous  oxide, 
made  the  journey  very  enjoyable. 

Wc  had  resolved  upon  walking  from 
East  Hampton  to  Montauk  light,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  the  fett 
By  reference  to  a  map  of  the  casten 
portion  of  Long  Island,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  unbroken  ocean-beach  extends 
from  ^lontauk  Point  westward  for  mon 
than  thirty  miles.  This  desolate  waile^ 
seldom  visited  by  the  general  travdlei^ 
appeared  to  offer  great  temptations  for 
the  pedestrian  who  desired  to  see  the 
Atlantic  in  all  its  original  savageDCfli 
although  the  account  given  us  by  ovr 
driver  that  morning  was  any  thing  bvt 
encouraging.  The  distance  from 
Hampton  to  Montauk  Point  was 
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miles.  Three  miles  would  bring 
the  little  village  of  Amagansett, 
^r  that  we  should  not  see  a  sin- 
bitation  for  ten  miles.  Between 
;wo  points  lay  the  dreadful  Na- 
)  Beach,  where  the  mosquitos 
aid  to  be  terrific.  No  one  lived 
t.  The  remaining  eleven  miles 
d  of  houses  at  equal  distances  of 
miles.  Thus  there  were  three 
between  Amagansett  and   the 

came  down  into  East  Hampton 
seven  o*clock,  and  drove  up  its 
green-carpeted  main  street.  The 
I  is  like  a  dream  of  some  English 
town — a  quaint,  quiet,  sleepy  old 
with  three  or  four  great  white- 
windmills  and  an  antiquated 
I  or  two,  whose  roofs  are  covered 
I  bright  green  moss.  The  glory 
village  lies  in  the  lovely  emerald 
which  covers  the  roadway  from 
:o  edge,  leaving  a  single  wheel- 
stretching  like  a  strip  of  brown 
L  down  the  middle.  Onrbeaati- 
uipage  set  us  down  at  the  rati- 
of  a  Mr.  Isaacs,  where  we  were 
[iately  introduced  to  an  excellent 
ast  spread  upon  one  end  of  a 
n  an  old-fashioned  dining-room, 
dismal  great  clock  in  one  comer, 
de  had  sharpened  our  appetites 
intly  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
3ind  Don  Carlos  pocketed  all  the 
and  cheese  we  were  unable  to  eat 
t  to  chronicle  so  sad  a  breach  of 
nanners,  but  when  the  reader  re- 
irs  that  a  walk  of  ten  or  fifteen 
vas  in  store  for  us  before  dinner, 
I  excuse  the  poor  fellow,  perhaps, 
sight  o'clock  we  left  Hampton, 
its  grass-grown  streets  and  its 
lills,  and,  shouldering  our  knap- 
started  for  the  sea.  The  road 
directly  to  the  east  on  clearing 
ilage,  and  led,  for  a  couple  of 
through  pleasant,  rolling  fields, 
.  with  pretty  patterns  of  butter* 
ad  the  white  pasture-thistle  (eir* 
^milum).  Then,  turning  into  a 
piece  of  young  oak  woods,  it 
t  US  to  Amagansett — a  pretty  lit- 
ch  of  houses,  not  more  than  two 


dozen,  all  told.  Here  we  could  hoar  the 
distant  roar  of  the  sea  distinctly,  and  in 
a  few  moments,  on  ascending  a  sandy 
hill,  its  boundless  blue  horizon  burst 
upon  us.  Below  us  was  the  beach,  a 
dozen  rods,  perhaps,  wide,  and  beyond 
was  the  broad,  illimitable  expanse  of 
tumbling  water,  with  nothing  to  the 
east,  south,  or  west— nothing  between 
us  and  Europe.  The  surf  was  crashing 
upon  the  shore  in  heavy,  constant,  de- 
termined surges  —  no  feeble,  broken 
waves,  but  the  mighty  swells  of  the 
Atlantic,  gathered  up  in  ponderous 
masses,  and  hurled  upon  the  beach 
with  resistless  force. 

Crossing  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which 
rise  between  the  beach  proper  and  the 
cultivatable  fields,  we  came  down  to  the 
surf,  where  an  old  wreck  lay  half-buried 
in  the  sand,  with  the  sea  washing 
through  and  through  its  naked  ribs. 
To  the  northeast  stretched  the  lonely 
beach  for  apparently  an  endless  dis- 
tance, the  breakers  combing  upon  it  in 
an  unbroken  wall  of  emerald  green,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  and  then  toppling 
over  with  a  single  crash,  like  a  peal  of 
thunder.  The  sand  was  soft  and  the 
shore  inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty 
degrees,  so  that  the  walking  was  heavy 
and  tiresome;  and,  as  we  took  our 
course  along  the  line  of  the  surf,  it  was 
only  by  keeping  close  to  the  water  that 
we  could  find  hard  footing.  By  this 
means,  whenever  a  heavier  wave  than 
usual  struck  the  shore,  we  were  pretty 
certain  to  get  our  feet  and  legs  thor- 
oughly soaked.  Added  to  this,  the  tide 
was  rising  all  the  morning,  and  we  were 
driven  farther  and  farther  up  the  beach, 
where,  as  the  sand  was  drier,  the  walk- 
ing was  more  difficult. 

This  was  Napeague  Beach,  and  we 
found  it  the  perfection  of  desolation. 
Throughout  the  whole  day  not  a  living 
thing  appeared  upon  the  shore ;  not  a 
weed  or  fish  was  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  not  a  solitary  sail  was  there  upon 
the  vast  horizon.  The  ocean  terrified  us. 
It  was  awftiL  *  It  was  unlike  any  thing 
I  had  ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  surf 
pounded  upon  tbe  shore  with  such  ter- 
rible, pondero^OLS  foice^  Wi%X  ^^  ^«c^ 
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cowed  by  the  sense  of  its  dreadful  pow- 
er. It  was  more  fascinatiDg  than  Ni- 
agara, but  it  made  one  tremble  with  a 
yague  fear.  The  beach  stretched  its 
sandy  waste  along  mile  after  mile,  and 
on  our  right  was  the  sea,  tumbling  in 
upon  the  shore  in  constant,  ceaseless 
surges.  The  roar  was  continual.  It 
never  stopped  for  a  moment.  All  day 
long  the  music  of  the  sea  rang  in  our 
ears,  and  the  picture  of  its  boundless 
horizon  will  not  soon  pass  away  from 
my  memory. 

The  coast  was  so  free  from  stones  that 
objects  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
sand  assumed  an  unnatural  magnitude, 
firom  the  lack  of  any  thing  to  compare 
them  with.  An  oyster-can,  at  a  short 
distance,  appeared  as  large  as  a  barrel, 
and  the  smallest  wrecks  looked  like 
those  of  the  largest  vessels.  These 
wrecks  were  very  numerous.  Nearly 
every  two  miles  we  came  upon  a  bleach- 
ing skeleton,  half-charredn>y  the  wreck- 
ers* fires,  and  we  soon  ceased  to  count 
them.  In  several  places  we  passed  the 
"  timbers  "  of  a  whale,  the  remains  of 
two  that  had  been  harpooned  off  Na- 
peague  during  the  previous  winter.  On 
our  left  the  sandy  dunes,  rising  to  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  beach- 
erass  (palamagrostis  arenaria),  shut  out 
all  view  toward  the  north,  and  the  curv- 
ing shore  allowed  us  glimpses  of  only  a 
mile  or  po  ahead  at  a  time. 

We  walked  until  eleven  o'clock  be- 
fore thinking  of  our  whereabouts,  some- 
times sitting  down  to  re^t  upon  some 
stranded  wreck,  and  gazing  off  upon 
the  straight  horizon  of  the  sea,  some- 
times picking  up  a  shell  of  the  mactra 
BolidUsima^  which  was  almost  the  only 
treasure  besides  drift-wood  which  the 
waves  offered  us.  But,  as  the  sun  ap- 
proached the  zenith,  we  began  to  look 
out  for  the  house.  I  climbed  the  high- 
est sand-hill,  and  looked  around.  Na- 
peague  Bay,  upon  the  Sound  shore,  was 
visible,  shining  blue  in  the  distance; 
but  no  building,  save  a  wrecking-house 
in  a  sandy  hollow,  could  be  seen.  A 
half  mile  further  brought  a  chimney 
iDto  rieWf  and  soon  the  boufle--a  rough, 


unpaintcd  affair,  built  some  distance 
from  the  beach — ^made  its  appearance. 
Here  we  obtained  a  refreshing  dipper 
of  delicious  water,  and  permission  to 
rest  awhile  on  the  door-step. 

This  house  was  ten  miles  from  Mon- 
tauk  Light,  and  the  first  dwelling  east 
of  Napeague  Beach.  Between  this  and 
Amagansett  the  ordinary  road  winds 
through  a  fiat,  marshy  district,  draining 
toward  the  north,  famous  for  the  feroc- 
ity of  its  mosquitos,  whose  attackt  we 
had  escaped  by  choosing  our  own  path 
along  the  shore.  Four  miles  to  the  etst* 
ward  was  "Osborne's,"  after  whieb 
came  a  hiatus  of  three  miles  man, 
which  brought  the  traveller  to  **  Stnt- 
ton's,"  the  last  of  these  lonely  dwelloi 
by  the  sea,  whose  principal  occupstioa 
seems  to  be  the  tending  of  the  eattle 
which  arc  pastured  every  summer  upn 
the  tract  known  as  the  "  Hampton  Com* 
mons."  These  commons,  the  property 
of  the  town  of  East  Hampton,  extend 
from  Napeague  to  the  Goyemment  land 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Point,  and  we 
were  told  that  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand "  critters  "  were  annually  sejit  thtte 
to  graze. 

As  the  distance  to  Osbome^a  was  but 
four  miles,  we  determined  upon  walk- 
ing there  for  our  dinner,  and  another 
hour  upon  the  beach  brought  us  to  an 
excellent  meal  spread  beneath  Mr.  0.^ 
hospitable  roof.  Here,  as  we  found 
ourselves  upon  storied  ground,  we  q1la^ 
tercd  for  the  night. 

Immediately  below  this  house,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Febniary, 
1S58,  the  ship  John  Milton^  of  Nev 
Bedford,  on  a  return- voyage  flrom  the 
Chiiicha  Islands,  came  on  shore  in  tti 
midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  sad 
went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  periibed. 
The  bodies  of  the  captain — EjdiniB 
Harding — ^the  first  mate,  and  twcotif- 
two  sailors  were  washed  on  shore  sad 
decently  buried  in  the  little  churchynd 
at  Hampton.  No  traces  of  the  wreck 
arc  now  to  be  seen,  except  a  timber  er 
two  sticking  through  the  sand  at  lov 
water.  The  sea  has  covered  aU  tki 
rest.  It  is  hard  to  believe  such  ihiap 
as  these  of  yonder  sleepy,  deceptiye  ei- 
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panse  of  blue;  but  nearly  every  mile 
of  this  desolate,  wreck-strewn  coast  has 
its  own  history  of  suffering  and  death. 
Its  barren  sands  have  been  the  last  land 
which  the  mortal  eyes  of  many  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  have  beheld,  and  have 
thus  acquired,  for  the  lonely  walker  by 
the  ceaseless  surf,  a  rare  and  terrible 
sublimity. 

All  of  these  habitations  upon  Mon- 
tank  are  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  As  a  general  thing,  the  travel- 
ler, if  he  is  not  expecting  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  the  wilderness,  will  fare 
well.  Osborne's  is  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Montauk  sportsmen  in 
the  Fall,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Fort  Pond  and  Great  Pond,  the  two 
largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  Long 
Island,  the  latter  being  more  than  six 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  These  ponds, 
both  of  which  are  near  the  Sound  shore, 
and  not  visible  from  the  Atlantic  side, 
are  the  grand  shooting-grounds  for 
geese,  duck,  plover,  teal,  and  snipe.  In 
October  and  November  these  birds  are 
to  be  found  here  in  incredible  numbers. 
Wc  were  told  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  surface  of  Great  Pond 
literally  covered  with  ^Id  geese—to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The 
registers  at  Osborne's  and  at  the  Light 
were  mainly  filled  with  the  names  of 
banters  and  the  records  of  their  ex- 
ploits. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing when  we  got  under  way  again.  At 
first  we  kept  the  beach,  but  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  miles  the  shore 
became  to  covered  with  boulders,  that 
we  were  fain  to  find  a  smoother  path 
upon  the  blu&  above.  These  boulders 
were  smooth  and  clean,  except  below 
the  line  of  the  surf,  where  they  were 
coTered  with  rock-weed  and  quantities 
of  white  and  purple  sea-moss,  which 
gave  out  an  odor  of  salt  as  pungent  as 
the  smell  of  ammonia.  The  land  rose 
rapidly  after  leaving  Osborne's,  and 
Boon  reached  an  altitude  of  over  fifty 
feet,  the  blufis  approaching  very  near 
the  beach  and  ending  very  abruptly. 
On  reaching  the  wreck  of  the  Amtter- 
dam,  which  came  ashore  in  1805,  we 
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struck  inland  across  the  hills,  and  first 
sighted  the  Light  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine.  Soon  afterward  we  came  to  the 
first  fence  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Ainagausctt.  In  getting  over  it  I  near- 
ly stepped  upon  a  striped  adder,  which 
immediately  showed  fight.  lie  was  a 
pretty  fellow,  but  we  had  no  stick  to 
kill  him  with,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
let  him  alone.  He  stopped  quite  still, 
lookinc:  at  us  with  his  head  raised  scve- 
ral  inches  from  the  ground,  until  we 
had  passed  on.  After  this  we  came  up- 
on two  more,  and  soon  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  mind  our  footsteps  a  little. 

Ill  the  hollows  of  the  hills  were  nu- 
merous little  ponds  of  fresh  water,  com- 
pletely filled  with  pond-lilies,  and  a 
great  number  of  rush-drains  crossed  the 
pasture,  around  which  we  were  obliged 
to  make  such  long  d6tours  that  our 
seven  miles  soon  lengthened  into  nine. 
Wc  were  now  upon  the  back-bone  of 
Montauk,  with  the  AtlanUc  thundering 
beneath  the  bluffs  on  our  right,  and  the 
Sound  glistening  in  the  morning  sun- 
light far  away  upon  the  left.  At  twen- 
ty minutes  past  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
the  Light,  where  the  hospitable  keeper, 
Captain  Ripley,  welcomed  us  with  all 
the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  light-house  stands  upon  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  some  ten  or  fifteen  rods 
from  the  verge.  The  view  from  this 
spot  can  be  better  imagined  by  consult- 
ing the  geographical  position  of  Mon- 
tauk Point  than  by  reading  any  descrip- 
tion. We  could  realize  now  that  this 
was  the  real  Montauk.  Toward  every 
point  of  the  compass  but  one  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wide,  savage 
Atlanfic.  The  level,  straight  line  of 
the  horizon  described  four  fifths  of  a 
circle,  and  upon  three  sides  of  the  bluff 
the  ocean  surf  was  roaring  and  crash- 
ing with  terrific  fury.  The  keeper's 
house — a  large,  comfortable  building — 
stands  close  to  the  tower,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  passage- 
way. The  bluff  itself,  the  keeper  told 
us,  is  rapidly  wearing  away  toward  the 
Light,  so  that  the  tower  will  have  to  be 
moved  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years. 
He  said  we  would  be  surprised  at  the 
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cowed  by  the  sense  of  its  dreadful  pow- 
er. It  was  more  fascinating  than  Ni- 
agara, but  it  made  one  tremble  with  a 
yague  fear.  The  bcacb  stretched  its 
sandy  waste  along  mile  after  mile,  and 
on  our  right  was  the  sea,  tumbling  in 
upon  the  shore  in  constant,  ceaseless 
surges.  The  roar  was  continual.  It 
never  stopped  for  a  moment.  All  day 
long  the  music  of  the  sea  rang  in  our 
ears,  and  the  picture  of  its  boundless 
horizon  will  not  soon  pass  away  from 
my  memory. 

The  coast  was  so  free  from  stones  that 
objects  cast  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
sand  assumed  an  unnatural  magnitude, 
firom  the  lack  of  any  thing  to  compare 
them  with.  An  oyster-can,  at  a  short 
distance,  appeared  as  large  as  a  barrel, 
and  the  smallest  wrecks  looked  like 
those  of  the  largest  vessels.  These 
wrecks  were  very  numerous.  Nearly 
every  two  miles  we  came  upon  a  bleach- 
ing skeleton,  half-charrecll^y  the  wreck- 
ers' fires,  and  we  soon  ceased  to  count 
them.  In  several  places  we  passed  the 
"  timbers  "  of  a  whale,  the  remains  of 
two  that  had  been  harpooned  off  Na- 
peague  during  the  previous  winter.  On 
our  left  the  sandy  dunes,  rising  to  a 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
covered  with  a  scanty  growth  of  beach- 
erass  {balamagrostis  arenaria),  shut  out 
all  view  toward  the  north,  and  the  curv- 
ing shore  allowed  us  glimpses  of  only  a 
mile  or  so  ahead  at  a  time. 

Wo  walked  until  eleven  o'clock  be- 
fore thinking  of  our  whereabouts,  some- 
times sitting  down  to  rest  upon  some 
stranded  wreck,  and  gazing  off  upon 
the  straight  horizon  of  the  sea,  some- 
times picking  up  a  shell  of  the  mactra 
HolidiMima^  which  was  almost  the  only 
treasure  besides  drift-wood  which  the 
waves  offered  us.  But,  as  the  sun  ap- 
proached the  zenith,  we  began  to  look 
out  for  the  house.  I  climbed  the  high- 
est sand-hill,  and  looked  around.  Na- 
peague  Bay,  upon  the  Sound  shore,  was 
visible,  shining  blue  in  the  distance; 
but  no  building,  save  a  wrecking-house 
in  a  sandy  hollow,  could  bo  seen.  A 
half  mile  further  brought  a  chimney 
into  rieWf  and  soon  the  house— a  rough, 


unpaintcd  affair,  built  some  distance 
from  the  beach — ^made  its  appearance. 
Here  we  obtained  a  refreshing  dipper 
of  delicious  water,  and  permisdon  to 
rest  awhile  on  the  door-st«p. 

This  house  was  ten  miles  from  Mon- 
tauk  Light,  and  the  first  dwelling  eaak 
of  Napeague  Beach.  Between  this  and 
Amagansett  the  ordinary  road  winds 
through  a  fiat,  marshy  district,  draining 
toward  the  north,  famous  for  the  feroo- 
ity  of  its  mosquitos,  whose  attacks  we 
had  escaped  by  choosing  our  own  path 
along  the  shore.  Four  miles  to  the  east* 
ward  was  "Osborne's,"  after  which 
came  a  hiatus  of  three  miles  man, 
which  brought  the  traveller  to  "  Stiifr- 
ton's,"  the  last  of  these  lonely  dweUca 
by  the  sea,  whose  principal  occupstioa 
seems  to  be  the  tending  of  the  cttUe 
which  arc  pastured  every  summer  upn 
the  tract  known  as  the  "  Hampton  Com* 
mens."  These  commons,  the  property 
of  the  town  of  East  Hampton,  extend 
from  Napeague  to  the  Government  land 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Point,  and  we 
were  told  that  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand "  critters  "  were  annually  sent  thtts 
to  graze. 

As  the  distance  to  Osbome'a  was  but 
four  miles,  we  determined  upon  walk- 
ing there  for  our  dinner,  and  anothtf 
hour  upon  the  beach  brought  us  to  an 
excellent  meal  spread  beneath  Mr.  0.^ 
hospitable  roof.  Hero,  as  we  found 
ourselves  upon  storied  ground,  we  q1la^ 
tercd  for  the  night. 

Immediately  below  this  house,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Febraaiy, 
1S58,  the  ship  John  Milton^  of  New 
Bedford,  on  a  return-voyage  flrom  thi 
Chiucha  Islands,  came  on  shore  in  lis 
midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  sad 
went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  periahsd. 
The  bodies  of  the  captain — ^Ephitiai 
Harding — ^the  first  mate,  and  twfslf- 
two  sailors  were  washed  on  shore  sad 
decently  buried  in  the  little  churchyirf 
at  Hampton.  No  traces  of  the  wreck 
are  now  to  be  seen,  except  a  timber  er 
two  sticking  through  the  sand  at  low 
water.  The  sea  has  covered  aU  thi 
rest.  It  is  hard  to  believe  such  ikSaf 
as  these  of  yonder  sleepy,  deceptire  61* 
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pause  of  blue;  but  nearly  every  mile 
of  this  desolate,  wrcck-strcwn  coast  has 
its  own  history  of  suffering  and  death. 
Its  barren  sands  have  been  the  last  land 
which  the  mortal  eyes  of  many  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  have  beheld,  and  have 
thus  acquired,  for  the  lonely  walker  by 
the  ceaseless  surf,  a  rare  and  terrible 
sublimity. 

All  of  these  habitations  upon  Mon- 
tank  are  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
guests.  As  a  general  thing,  the  travel- 
ler, if  he  is  not  expecting  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  the  wilderness,  will  fare 
well.  Osbome^s  is  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Muntauk  sportsmen  in 
the  Fall,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Fort  Pond  and  Great  Pond,  the  two 
largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on  Long 
Island,  the  latter  being  more  than  six 
hundred  acres  in  extent.  These  ponds, 
both  of  which  are  near  the  Sound  shore, 
and  not  visible  from  the  Atlantic  side, 
are  the  grand  shooting-grounds  for 
geese,  duck,  plover,  teal,  and  snipe.  In 
October  and  November  these  birds  are 
to  be  found  here  in  incredible  numbers. 
Wc  were  told  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  surface  of  Great  Pond 
literally  covered  with  Wild  geese — to 
the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The 
registers  at  Osborne's  and  at  the  Light 
were  mainly  filled  with  the  names  of 
hunters  and  the  records  of  their  ex- 
ploits. 

It  was  after  eight  o*clock  next  morn- 
ing when  we  got  under  way  again.  At 
first  we  kept  the  beach,  but  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  miles  the  shore 
became  so  covered  with  boulders,  that 
we  were  fain  to  find  a  smoother  path 
upon  the  bluflb  above.  These  boulders 
were  smooth  and  clean,  except  below 
tbe  line  of  the  surf,  where  they  were 
covered  with  rock-weed  and  quantities 
of  white  and  purple  sea-moss,  which 
gave  out  an  odor  of  salt  as  pungent  as 
the  smell  of  ammonia.  The  land  rose 
rapidly  after  leaving  Oabome's,  and 
Boon  reached  an  altitude  of  over  fifty 
feet,  the  bluffs  approaching  very  near 
the  beach  and  ending  very  abruptly. 
On  reaching  the  wreck  of  the  Amtter- 
dam^  which  came  ashore  in  1865,  we 
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struck  inland  across  the  hills,  and  first 
sighted  the  Light  at  ten  minutes  past 
nine.  Soon  afterward  we  came  to  the 
first  fence  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
Ainagaiisctt.  In  getting  over  it  I  near- 
ly stepped  upon  a  striped  adder,  which 
immediately  showed  fight.  He  was  a 
pretty  fellow,  but  we  had  no  stick  to 
kill  him  with,  and  so  were  obliged  to 
let  him  alone.  He  stopped  quite  still, 
looking  at  u**  with  his  head  raised  seve- 
ral inches  from  the  ground,  until  we 
had  passed  on.  After  this  we  came  up- 
on two  more,  and  soon  judged  it  ad- 
visable to  mind  our  footsteps  a  little. 

In  the  hollows  of  the  hills  were  nu- 
merous little  ponds  of  fresh  water,  com- 
pletely filled  with  pond-lilies,  and  a 
great  number  of  rush-drains  crossed  the 
pasture,  around  which  we  were  oblige<l 
to  make  such  long  detours  that  our 
seven  miles  soon  lengthened  into  nine. 
We  were  now  upon  the  back-l)one  of 
Montauk,  with  the  Atlantic  thundering 
beneath  the  bluffs  on  our  right,  and  the 
Sound  glistening  in  the  morning  sun- 
light far  away  upon  the  left.  At  twen- 
ty minutes  past  ten  o'clock  wc  reached 
the  Light,  where  the  hospitable  keeper, 
Captain  Ripley,  welcomed  us  with  all 
the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  light-house  stands  upon  the  top 
of  the  bluff,  some  ten  or  fifteen  rods 
from  the  verge.  The  view  from  this 
spot  can  be  better  imagined  by  consult- 
ing the  geographical  position  of  Mon- 
tauk Point  than  by  reading  any  descrip- 
tion. We  could  realize  now  that  this 
was  the  real  Montauk.  Toward  every 
point  of  the  compass  but  one  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wide,  savage 
Atlanfic.  The  level,  straight  line  of 
the  horizon  dcscrilx;d  four  fifths  of  a 
circle,  and  upon  three  sides  of  the  bluff 
the  ocean  surf  was  roaring  and  crash- 
ing with  terrific  fury.  The  keeper's 
house — a  large,  comfortable  building — 
stands  close  to  the  tower,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  passage- 
way. The  bluff  itself,  the  keeper  told 
us,  is  rapidly  wearing  away  toward  the 
Light,  so  that  the  tower  will  have  to  be 
moved  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years. 
He  said  we  would  be  surprised  at  the 
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lencc  of  the  'wares  beating  upon  the 
int  in  a  winter  gale.  Upon  the  south- 
i  side  the  surf  is  never  less  than  si^ 
eight  feet  high,  although  upon  the 
»rth  the  water  is  frequently  as  calm  as 
mill-pond.  We  found  a  marked  con- 
.-ast  between  the  Sound  shore  and  that 
»pon  the  Atlantic  side.  The  former 
irvLS  teeming  with  life,  while  the  latter 
«?as  perfect  desolation.  Upon  the  north 
beach  the  sea  rolls  in  in  white  and  gen- 
tle surges,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
rocks  to  cover  their  sides  with  rock- 
weed,  and  the  muscles  and  barnacles  a 
clinging-place  beneath.  Here  we  saw 
numbers  of  beach  birds  {Cluiradrius 
fnelodui*)  and  white  sea-gulls,  many  of 
the  latter  flying  so  close  to  our  heads 
that,  with  a  stick,  we  could  have  hit  a 
dozen  of  them.  Upon  this  north  beach 
I  obtained,  during  the  day,  several 
specimens  of  five-fingers  (nsterias  rw- 
^u),  all  of  difilTent  colors,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  huge  valves  of  the  mactra 
soliflissima.  Wo  found,  also,  the  mi/ti' 
lus  cduUa  and  mya  arenarui  in  large 
quantities,  and  thousands  of  the  broken 
pods  of  the  sting-ray,  from  which  the 
fish  had  escaped,  were  scattered  over 
the  sand.  The  blulT,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Point,  is  highest  ui)()n  the  Atlan- 
tic side.  Thence  it  descends  in  succes- 
sive rolls  of  white,  glistoninjr  sand  tow- 
ard the  north,  until  it  ends  in  a  broad, 
hard  beach,  a  dozen  yards  in  width. 
The  land  i:iimcdiately  around  the  Light 
is  a  perfect  desert  of  loose  sand,  covered 
with  beach-grass,  and  wholly  unculti- 
vatable,  except  in  one  or  two  of  the 
hollows,  where  the  light-houjic-keepers 
have  discovered  soil  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  small  vegetable-garden.  The 
only  actual  ioil  is  that  upon  the  high 
ridge  of  the  hills ;  and  here  the  cutting, 
ftirious  gales  from  the  sea  have  destroy- 
ed all  vegetable  life  except  the  short 
pasture-grass.  Upon  the  slopes  the  sand 
and  beach-grass  have  usurped  every 
thing. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  in  gathering 

algsB  and  sea-mosses  along  the  south 

flidc  of  the  bluff,  just  inside  the  '*  Rip.^' 

It  was  a  rather  lively  buuneas,  for  the 

"^s  it  Btmck  the  roekfl   outside, 


would  fly  so  far  that  it  was  difficult  to 
reach  the  best  specimens  without  get- 
ting a  ducking.  All  along  beneath  the 
bluff  arc  strewn  the  remains  of  an  ill- 
fated  schooner,  lost  here,  with  all  on 
board,  nine  years  since.  The  grave  of 
one  of  the  crew  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Light,  outside  of  the 
Government  land.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  shipwreck  takes  place  directly  upon 
the  Point,  although  Montauk  Light  has 
been  made  a  life-saving  station,  and 
supplied  with  boats  and  life-cars.  These 
are  contained  in  a  wrecking-house,  built 
in  the  hollow  IhjIow  the  Light.  In  it 
are  two  immense  life-boats,  a  patent  life- 
car,  ropes,  oars,  a  mortar  for  throwing 
a  bomb,  with  line  attached,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  use  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. There  is,  also,  a  stove,  with 
utensils,  and  fire  built  ready  to  kindle. 
In  one  comer  is  a  supply  of  rockeU 
blue-lights,  and  Koman  candles,  and  in 
the  loft  above  are  extra  rcpcs,  spars,  &c 
Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting,  and  yet 
these  things  are  next  to  useless.  Shoulil 
a  vessel  come  ashore  at  the  Light,  there 
could  not  be  found  men  enough  on  ell 
Montauk  or  Nupcague  to  mac  one  of 
these  great  boat:i>,  much  less  launch  it. 

Throe  miles  down  the  north  coast  lies 
the  Indian  Kescrvatii)n.     There  arc  now 
four  families  of  the  aborigines  upon  these 
lands,   the   sole  remnant  of   the  once 
powerful  3Iontauk  nation.    We  called 
at  several  of  th(!ir  flwellings,  and  fuond 
them  poor  affairs,  although   generally 
neat  and  clean.     The  light-keeper  said 
they  were  an  improvident  sc^'t,  with  the 
traditional  love  for  firewater,  and  were 
mainly  supported  by  the  charity  of  their 
white  neighbors  at  the  Li<>ht.     On  our 
way  across  the  pasture  to  the  settlement 
we  killed  another  striped  adder,  and 
saw  a  second,  which  esoa2)ed  us.    One 
of  the  Indians  snid  these  adilers  were 
"  bad  snake,^^  and  that  it  was  unaafe  to 
venture  into  the  grass  thereabouts  with 
out  going  armed  with  a  stick.     Snakef 
in  fact,  seem  to  be  the  principal  prodo 
tion  of  the  country.    Altogether,  Mo 
tank  is  a  most  singular  anomaly.    Hf 
was  a  savage,  desolate   coast,  strr 
with  bleaching  wrecks  fuid  echoing  w 
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the  thunder  of  tlie  ocean-sorf,  while  not 
twenty  rods  from  the  line  of  the  break- 
ers were  white  pond-lilies  in  abundance. 
The  sandy  hills  are  covered  with  wild 
strawberries  upon  one  side,  while  upon 
the  other  grow  quantities  of  the  south- 
em  prickly  pear.  Not  a  tree  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  seen  for  miles  from  the 
Light ;  yet  Mr.  Ripley^s  table  was  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  best  of  garden 
vegetables,  raised  in  the  hollow  below 
the  house.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  sterile  country  I  have  ever  visited ; 
but  I  never  obtained  a  finer  bill  of  fare 
at  any  first-class  hotel  in  New  York  or 
Boston  than  we  found  all  the  way  be- 
tween East  Hampton  and  the  Light. 
Still  this  land  of  endless  delights  is  full 
of  snakes,  and  the  pastures  are  swarm- 
ing with  sheep-ticks. 

We  expressed  a  desire,  at  night,  to 
8ce  the  lamp  lighted  in  the  tower,  and 
so,  as  darkness  closed  in,  one  of  the 
keepers  called  us  from  the  supper-table, 
and  led  the  way  up  the  circular  stair- 
case to  the  lantern.  The  light-hoiiae 
stands  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tower  itself  ris- 
ing just  one  hundred  feet  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  the  Light  is  what  is  termed 
a  **  first  order  light."  It  is  considered 
the  most  important  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Four  hundred  and  six  vessels 
passed  Montauk  during  the  previous 
month  of  June,  not  counting  smacks  or 
sloops,  and  ninety-nine  of  these  passed 
during  one  day.  The  keepers  com- 
plained of  the  governmental  regulation 
requiring  them  to  count  these  vessels, 
for  one  must  have  the  eye  of  Argus  to 
be  able  to  discern  every  sail  upon  the 
horizon  throughout  each  day,  or  to  tell 
which  ones  are  really  passing  the  Point, 
and  which  are  not.  The  lamp  is  a 
French  caroel  light,  with  a  reservoir  im- 
mediately beneath  it  containing  ten  or 
twelve  gallons  of  oil.  Below  this  is 
he  "oil-clock,"  working  four  pumps, 
vbich  force  the  oil  from  the  reservoir 
h rough  metallic  tubes  into  the  lamp. 
^rom  the  lamp  the  oil  is  kept  constant- 
y  dripping  back  into  the  reservoir, 
assioK  through  a  small  strainer  hinged 
pen  a  lever  connected  with  an  alarm- 


bell.  Should  the  oil  cease  flowing,  and 
the  strainer  become  empty,  or  any  trou» 
ble  occur  with  the  wicks,  the  lever  falls 
back  and  an  alarm  is  immediately  sound- 
ed in  the  keeper^s  room  beneath.  The 
whole  lantern  is  enclosed  by  the  ^^  flash," 
a  triple  arrangement  of  independent 
lenses,  which  are  kept  constantly  re- 
volving by  means  of  a  huge  clock  in 
the  watch-room,  the  weights  to  which 
descend  the  whole  height  of  the  tower. 
We  could  hear  the  wheels  of  this  clock 
as  we  marched  up  the  iron  stairs  behind 
the  keeper^s  smoking  lamp,  rumbling 
in  the  lantern  far  above  us,  and  sound- 
ing like  the  roaring  of  the  wind  around 
the  tower.  The  lenses  are  very  power- 
ful. Kiplcy  told  us  that  the  flash  could 
be  seen  by  vessels  more  than  thirty  miles 
at  sea,  although  the  light  itself  was  in- 
visible to  them ;  and,  on  cloudy  nights, 
the  reflection  could  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance of  iiffv  miles.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, he  said,  to  stand  inside  the 
lantern  during  the  4^y,  unless  the  lenses 
were  well  covered ;  ai^d  that  once,  when 
one  of  his  curtains  b(^came  disjplaced, 
he  found  his  wicks  sm^lJpng  with  the 
heat  eugendercd  by  these  h^g^  burning- 
glasses.  Four  thicknesses  Oi^  heavy 
glass  protect  the  light— the  lamp-j7^**^» 
the  lantem-Icnses,  the  flash-lenses,  m}^ 
the  outer  windows  of  the  light-room. 
Immediately  beneath  the  lantern  is  the 
wateh-room.  Hero  one  of  the  keeper's 
assistants  remains  during  the  night,  the 
men  relieving  each  other  every  six  hours. 
Their  duty  consists  in  trimming  the 
wicks— of  which  there  are  four,  all  cir- 
cular and  contained  one  within  the 
other,  like  a  nest  of  boxes — in  winding 
the  alarm,  and  in  keeping  the  oil  and 
flash  clocks  in  order.  In  a  room  at  the 
base  of  the  building  the  oil  for  the 
light  is  stored  in  great  tin  puncheons, 
standing  in  a  long  row,  like  Mo rgi ana's 
jars.  Lard-oil  is  now  used  in  place  of 
the  sperm-oil  of  former  days.  We  were 
much  interested  in  this  visit,  especially 
in  the  working  of  the  intricate  machi- 
nery; and  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
that  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  of  how  much 
depended  upon  the  wakefulness  of  the 
solitary  man  who  waa  kee;i^Ytt^\5i%^^\.0eL 
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in  the  tower  above  me,  and  of  the  ships 
far  away  upon  the  ocean  that  were  steer- 
ing by  that  light,  and  of  the  straining 
eyes  that  were  directed  toward  our  bed- 
side. 

The  keepers  spoke  of  the  anxiety 
and  responsibility  which  they  felt  dur- 
ing wintry  gales,  although  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  feel  that  some  one,  at  least,  was 
interested  in  them  and  in  their  business. 
It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
Btorm-panes  of  the  light-room  were  bro- 
ken by  heavy  gales,  and  sometimes  even 
by  wild  geese  flying  against  them  in 
the  Fall. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
Uontauk  Point  will  be  a  place  of  resort 
for  those  who  really  wish  to  visit  the 
sea,  who  will  go  down  to  its  barren 
sands  for  the  sake  of  beholding  the 
ocean  in  its  primitive  grandeur — for 
those  who,  like  Thoreau,  will  search  for 
something  there  beside  '*  a  teii-pin  alley, 
or  a  circular  railway,  or  an  ocean  of 
mint  jnleps.'*  To  those  who  love  the 
roar  of  the  surf,  and  who  appreciate  the 
sublimity  of  the  storms  of  autunm  and 
winter,  it  is  •  region  which  will  wear 
well.  Th'^-O  are  few  spots  upon  the 
Atlant-c  coast  that,  in  these  respects, 
car  compete  with  this  locality.  At 
^.A-cscnt  it  is  almost  unknown  to  the 
travelling  world.  Tlie  sportsman  comes 
in  the  Fall  to  deal  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  water-fowl,  and  occasionally 
a  yachting-party  is  enabled,  in  fair 
weather,  to  land  there  for  a  day's  recrea- 
tion ;  but  except  to  these,  Montauk  yet 


remains  nearly  a  terra  incognita.     The 
view  from  the  bluff,  at  the  extremity  of 
thd  Point,  is  unequalled  ;  and  that  from 
the  summit  of  the  light-tower  is  even 
more  extended  than  one  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  largest  ship.    Newport  or 
Long  Branch  has  nothing  like  it.    I 
think  that  the  real  grandeur  of  the  sea 
may  be  best  seen  during  the  hurricane 
of  the  winter  months,  when  snow  and 
sleet  come  driving  across  the  cape,  and 
the  surf  crashes  u])on  the  rocks  with  its 
most  terrific  violence ;  when  great  slups, 
blinded  with  the  hail,  and  staggeiing 
through  the  darkness,  strike  upon  the 
rocks  below  the  Light,  or  are  thrown 
upon    the    cruel    sands  of   Napeagne. 
Yet,  in  the  summer  months,  Montaak 
presents    attractions    for    the    tourist, 
equalled  by  verj'  few  sea-side  spots  in 
America.     Hot   weather   is    unknown 
there.    "We  found  overcoats  not  nncom- 
fortuble  during  the    evenings  of  onr 
stay,  although  the  season  was  July,  and 
in  New  York  the  warmest  of  the  year. 
The  air  is  at  all  times  pure,  braciDg, 
and  full  of  health  to  those  not  sufferiqg 
from  pulmonary  disorders,  and  the  out- 
ward chilliness,  which  the  traveller  ex- 
periences at  sunset,  renders  the  warmth 
and   comfort  of   the    habitations  the 
more  appreciate* I  and  welcome.    In  the 
course  of  time  3Iontauk  will  doubtless 
have  its  Ocean  House  and  its  Bellerne. 
At  present  it  is  tlie  wild  Montank,  held 
and  existing  almost  on  sufferance  be- 
tween tlie  remoi-selcss  jaws  of  the  sav- 
age Atlantic. 
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PEDRO  EL  MORO,   THE   SWORD-BLADE  MAKER  OP  PUEBLA. 


The  few  veterans  now  remaining, 
who  formed  part  of  that  gallant  little 
anny  that,  in  the  winter  of  1847-8,  cut 
its  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico — "the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas  " — cannot  but 
remember,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
the  scene  presented  at  the  city  of  Pue- 
bla — ^Puebla  de  los  Angclos  (the  City 
of  the  Angels) — as  the  homeward-bound 
troops  poured  into  it.  Brigades  and 
regiments  arriving  and  departing  daily, 
with  their  long  trains  of  wagons  and 
ambulances;  troops  of  horse  hourly 
clattering  over  the  hard,  flinty  pave- 
ment ;  mounted  orderlies  flying  through 
the  streets,  as  if  carrying  respites  to 
culprits  just  about  to  be  executed,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  lives  of  the 
pedestrians,  as  well  as  their  own  necks. 
Here,  a  commanding  officer  calls  to  the 
head  of  a  column  to  "  halt,"  but  isn't 
obeyed,  not  being  heard ;  there,  a  regi- 
ment takes  a  course  down  the  wrong 
street,  while  mounted  officers  go  tearing 
along  to  correct  the  mistake,  which  at 
length  is  accomplished  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  Kow,  you  are  greeted  by  some 
one  just  arrived,  who  has  not  seen  you 
for  an  age,  and  you  are  pressed  to  take 
wine,  or  something  stronger ;  then,  your 
hand  is  wrung  by  another,  with  such  a 
painful  squeeze  as  to  make  you  think 
you  are  greeted  by  a  blacksmith ;  while 
the  owner  of  the  "  strong  hand,"  half- 
full  of  brandy  and  brim-full  of  afleo- 
tion,  bids  you  farewell,  while  he  rushes 
off  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his 
regiment,  the  rear-guard  of  which  has 
just  turned  the  corner.  Add  to  all  this 
the  beating  of  drums,  the  braying  of 
trumpets,  the  soimding  of  bugles,  the 
fifing  of  fifes,  and  it  will  convey  a  toler- 
ably faithful  picture  of  Puebla  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write. 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  I  made  my 
way  through  the  city,  one  afternoon, 
holding  in  my  hand  one  of  my  pistols, 
which,  being  out  of  order,  I  was  in 


search  of  an  artisan  to  repair.  I  had 
been  told,  by  a  Mexican  gentleman  at 
whose  house  I  was  stopping,  that  one 
on  whom  I  might  rely  resided  in  a  cer- 
tain street,  to  which  I  was  endeavoring 
to  pilot  myself  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  me. 

I  had  already  passed  more  than  one 
gunsmith's  shop,  where  the  job  could 
have  been  done  quite  as  well  as  by  him 
of  whom  I  was  in  search,  who  was  not 
a  gunsmith,  but  a  sword-blade  maker ; 
but  my  informant  had  interested  me  in 
the  account  he  gave  of  him ;  moreover, 
he  showed  me  a  sword  he  had  wrought, 
which  for  keenness  and  elasticity  sur- 
passed any  thing  I  had  ever  before 
seen.  The  name  he  went  by,  too— 
"  Pedro  el  Moro "  (Peter  the  Moor)— 
set  me  speculating  as  to  whether  it  gave 
any  indication  of  his  descent  from  that 
race  whose  skill  in  tempering  metal  was 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worhl ;  whose 
Damascus  blades  ♦ — miracles  of  skill — 


*  Donuiflcas  will  long  be  held  fiimoua  as  having 
bcon  tho  manufactory  of  those  extraordinary 
weapons,  by  whose  keen  e<1go  and  high  temper 
bars  of  iron  have  been  severed,  and  delicate  gos- 
samers floating  in  tho  air,  offering  no  opposing 
weight  to  the  instrument,  havo  been  cut  in  two  as 
if  by  a  flash  of  fire.  These  weapons  defied  all  at- 
tempts at  imitation,  until  the  Russian  General 
Amossoff,  celebrated  as  a  metallurgist,  it  is  said, 
has  produced  blades  which  ore  equal  to  tho  Damas- 
cus. By  four  methods  ho  succeeded  in  producing 
steel  of  the  Damascus  quality,  only  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  of  practical  Importance.  One  of 
these  methods  was  :  melting  tho  ore  with  graphite, 
requiring  great  parity  and  large  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  is  uniform  in  its  resulta  It  is  supposed, 
from  its  simplicity,  to  be  tho  ancient  method  of 
producing  pteel :  charcoal  of  the  cleanest  sort,  as 
pine  ;  a  furnace  constructed  of  tho  most  refractory 
materials ;  the  best  quality  of  cmcible ;  the  most 
malleable  and  ductile  iron;  pure  native  graphite; 
flux  of  dolomite,  or  calcined  quartz ;  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  fusion  as  long-continued  as  possible. 
The  blast  of  the  furnace  is  kept  on  until  the  fuel  is 
entirely  consumed,  and  the  crucible  not  removed 
until  cold.  The  cover  is  then  taken  off,  the  graph- 
ito  removed,  and  the  lump  of  steel  Is  produced, 
llio  temper  is  given  to  the  blade  by  plunging  it 
into  grease  when  it  is  heated  to  redness.  Amos- 
soff, with  a  blade  of  his  manuiacture,  cut  a  gauM 
handkerchief  in  the  air— a  feat  that  cau5ioi>M«Rr 
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were  famous  througlioiit  Palestine,  and 
whose  "Andrea  Ferrara"  and  Toledo 
blades  were  equally  famous  throughout 
Europe. 

Strange  to  say,  my  speculations,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  results  of  such  ima- 
ginings, had,  as  will  be  seen,  a  founda^ 
tion. 

I  found  the  object  of  my  search  occu- 
pying a  small  shop  answering  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  workshop  and  store,  in 
an  obscure  neighborhood.  It  was  well 
stocked,  however,  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons  peculiar  to  and  even  outside 
of  his  calling ;  and  though  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  were  second-hand,  they  were, 
nerertheless,  of  the  first  quality. 

As  soon  as  the  owner  emerged  from 
the  little  room  behind  the  shop,  where 
I  noticed  he  was  reading  a  somewhat 
bulky  volume  lying  on  a  table  before 
him,  instead  of  hammering  or  filing,  as 
I  expected  to  find  him,  I  saw  at  once 
why  he  was  called  "Pedro  el  Moro." 
He  wore  a  shawl  wound  into  a  turban 
on  his  head.  No  other  feature  uf  his 
dress,  however,  corresponded,  except  it 
might  be  a  sash  round  his  waist ;  but 
that  could  not  very  well  be  called  a  pe- 
culiarity, for  the  Spanish-Americans 
often  adopt  this  feature  in  the  costume 
of  their  ancestors.  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  the  turban,  his  dress  might 
be  said  to  be  that  usually  worn  by  per- 
sons of  his  calling.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  conspicuous  to  cause 
his  neighbors  to  substitute  the  word 
"  Moor  "  for  his  Spanish,  or  rather  his 
Moorish,  name  of  "  Alfaro." 

He  was  a  man  far  beyond  the  prime 
of  life,  and  his  long  white  beard  gave 
to  his  countenance,  surmounted  by  the 
turban,  a  venerable  and  at  the  same 
time  an  Oriental  appearance.  Perceiv- 
ing my  object  in  entering,  he  silently 
took  the  pistol  from  my  hand,  exam- 
ined it  a  moment,  unscrewed  the  lock, 
partly  took  it  asunder,  gave  a  few  light 

complished  by  the  boat  English  iteeL  Tho  elastici- 
ty i«  lo  great  that  one  may  put  his  iioot  on  the  end 
of  the  blido  and  bend  it  to  a  right  angle,  whiui  it 
will  fly  back  to  its  place  perfipctly  unchanged. 
ABMMMff  died  in  Siberia  in  1841 ;  bat  his  sncooflsor 
in  the  works  he  superintended,  it  Is  said,  cannot 
I  steel  ot  equal  fjnality. 


taps  with  his  hammer  and  a  rub  or  two 
with  his  file,  put  it  together  again,  and 
the  job  was  done.  Ou  paying  him  the 
trifle  he  charged,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
a  sword  for  sale  equal  to  the  one  I  was 
shown  by  the  gentleman  already  allud- 
ed to.  He  said  he  had  not ;  he  never 
made  such  blades  unless  specially  or- 
dered. 

"  You  saw  the  blade,  then,  Sefior  ? " 
said  he,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  I ;  "  and,  if  you  have 
one  like  it,  I  would  like  to  see,  and, 
perhaps,  buy  it,  if  the  price  does  not 
go  beyond  the  depth  of  my  purse." 

"  I  have  a  better  blade  in  my  shq) 
now,  but  it  belongs  to  the  brother  of 
the  gentleman  you  have  named." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  a  laige 
chest,  unlocking  which,  he  drew  forth 
a  light  cavalry  sabre,  which  he  un- 
sheathed and  held  up  before  me.  I 
saw  nothing  in  its  appearance  beyond 
the  ordinary  sword  worn  by  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  it  was  bright,  it  is  true,  but  it 
had  no  extraordinary  finish  or  polifb. 
In  an  instant  he  had  its  point  bent  until 
it  touched  the  hilt,  held  it  there  some 
time,  and,  on  releasing  it,  it  flew  back 
to  its  original  position,  presenting  a 
perfectly  straight  appearance.  But,  to 
prove  it,  he  laid  the  sword  along  an  in- 
strument he  had  for  measuring  its  per- 
fect straightncss,  when  I  was  astoni^ed 
to  sec  it  did  not  vary  a  hair's  breadth 
from  a  straight  line. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
swords  bent  in  this  way,  nearly  if  not 
quite  up  to  the  handle,  but  they  iov*- 
riably  retained  more  or  less  of  a  com 
for  some  time  after.  He  put  it  to  an- 
other test,  however,  which  proved  tht 
exquisite  temper  of  the  blade  in  a  wi^ 
such  as  I  had  only  read  of,  and  not 
without  some  doubt.  In  relating  it, 
therefore,  I  know  I  will  lay  myself  opei 
to  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  particQ* 
larly  as  no  officer  of  the  American  anny, 
or  any  one  connected  with  it,  witoeaed 
the  operation  but  myself^  as  nothia| 
would  induce  the  old  man  to  put  it  to 
the  same  test  for  any  of  thoae  to  wboA 
I  related  the  circumstance,  for 
which  will  appear  further  on. 
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took  a  heavy  iron  instrument,  ser- 
le  in  shape,  which  he  fastened  in 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  ponderous  iron 
ird,  into  which,  bringing  artificial 
:o  bear  on  it,  ^e  pushed  the  sword- 
up  to  the  hilt.  "■  Now,  Seflor," 
le,  "  I  will  leave  it  there  as  long 
I  please,  and,  when  I  draw  it  out, 
ill  find  it  as  straight  as  before." 
>atient  to  see  the  result,  I  request- 
n  to  draw  it  out  at  once ;  which 
1,  when  it  presented  the  same  per- 
ine  as  before.  I  was  silent  with 
ishment,  for  I  did  not  think  any 
less  flexible  than  india-rubber 
follow  the  windings  of  that  sin- 
scabbard  without  breaking.* 
3  pains  he  went  to  in  proving  the 
y  of  his  steel  sprung  from  no  de- 
>  sell  his  weapons,  but  purely  from 
sional  pride ;  and  the  more  sur- 
[  evinced,  the  more  pleased  he  ap- 

a. 

felt  astonishment  at  what  I  saw,  I 
clt  an  equal  degree  of  interest  in 
ndividual  whose  wonderful  aklll 
ircated  it.  Was  it  possible  I  stood, 
in  Mexico,  before  a  veritable  de- 
ant  of  the  once  powerftd  Moor, 
onquerors  of  Spain,  and  for  hnn- 

of  years  its  possessors?  Was 
enerable  old  man  really  a  link  be- 
i  the  present  and  the  past,  and  to 
1,  from  father  to  son,  for  gener&- 

on  generations,  was  transmitted 
ecret  by  which  is  produced  such 
les  of  art — art  now  unknown,  lost 
0  modem  world,  but  found  hid 
here  in  this  corner  of  the  world  ? 
0  it  was. 

the  gentleman's  name  I  had  men- 
i  was  a  passport  to  his  confidence, 
d  not  hesitate  to  answer  the  inter- 
ories — and  numerous  enough  they 
I  must  acknowledge — ^I  now  put 


lO  Uto  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  had  a 
HMmg  his  coUection,  the  scabbard  of  which 
mtad  a  coiled  serpent,  the  head  of  ▼hlch  was 
odle.  Whenever  it  was  dmwn  forth,  it  pre- 
M  straight  a  line  as  if  it  had  lain  in  an  or- 
seabhard.  Some  English  journals  denied 
eel,  howaoeyer  tempered*  oonld  remain  f»r 
Mi  length  of  time  in.  sndi  a  scabbard  with* 
laiaing  more  or  less  of  the  cnnre  it  pre- 


to  him.  I  learned  from  him  that  his 
father,  who  was  of  Moorish  descent, 
followed  the  same  calling  as  himself,  as 
did  his  father  before  him ;  and  that  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra  actually  formed 
one  side  of  their  little  workshop  for 
generations,  until  a  thirst  for  adventure 
induced  his  father  to  join  a  Spanish 
ship-of-war,  shortly  after  the  American 
Revolution.  His  ship  was  ordered  to 
the  Mexican  station ;  and,  while  in  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  him  and  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, he  deserted  the  ship,  in  which  he 
held  the  position  of  armorer,  and  fled 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  he 
settled. 

The  old  man  became  more  loquacious 
and  sociable  us  he  proceeded  in  his  nar- 
ration. It  was  easy  to  see,  he  loved  to 
talk  about  his  father,  and  of  Oranada. 
With  the  latter  he  seemed  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his 
life. 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  honor,  Seflor," 
said  he,  "  to  stop  in  to  my  little  sitting- 
room,  I  will  show  you  a  sword  which, 
though  f£.r  inferior  to  the  one  before 
you,  will  nevertheless  excite  your  curi- 
osity quite  as  much." 

I  was  not  slow  in  accepting  his  invi- 
tation. Before  he  showed  me  this 
weapon,  however,  he  entered  into  a 
somewhat  lengthened  discourse,  which 
was  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  I  offer 
no  apology  for  placing  a  portion  of  it 
before  the  reader. 

^^  Take  care  I ''  said  he,  as  I  passed 
in,  holding  the  sword,  the  quality  of 
which  I  had  just  seen  tested  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  manner,  in  my  hand; 
"  you  will  cut  yourself  if  you  are  not 
careful." 

I  happened  to  hold  it  carelessly  by 
the  blade,  but,  being  thus  ^monished, 
removed  my  hand,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  blood  flowing  from  two  or  three 
slight  scars  across  my  fingers. 

**  Your  sword,"  observed  I,  "  is  sharp>- 
er  than  I  expected  it  could  possibly  be,, 
after  having  driven  it  with  such  force 
into  that  strang^looking  scabbard.'^ 

"  The  edge  never  touched  the  iraii^'* 
said  he,  sndliiig.    ^^  It  ^ox^di  Ti<c^\.  ^^>it^ 
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re  it  in  that  way.    Try  its  edge,  a 

e  further  towards  the  point." 

did  BO,  and  fonnd  it  as  keen  as  a 

or. 

'  What  in  the  world  is  the  necessity 

having  a  sword  as  sharp  as  this  ?  " 
id  I,  in  surprise. 

^*  What  is  the  necessity  of  having  a 
word  at  all  ? "  asked  ho. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  to  kill  people 
^th,"  replied  I,  laughing. 

"Just  so,  Scfior;  and,  when  it  is 
made  for  that  purpose,  the  sharper  you 
can  make  it,  the  better." 

To  this  very  sensible  conclusion  I  did 
not,  of  course,  dissent. 

"  You  people  of  the '  Western  world,' " 
continued  he,  "  use  a  sword  with  as  lit- 
tle care  as  if  it  were  a  wood-chopper ; 
indeed,  Europeans  now-a-days  use  it  no 
better.  Modem  warfare  has  rendered 
the  use  of  such  a  weapon  as  that " — 
pointing  to  the  sword  which  I  had  laid 
on  the  table — "obsolete;  but  in  the 
hand-to-hand  encounters  of  former  days 
it  was  irresistible." 

"  Are  you  not  a  Mexican  ? "  observed 
I,  hearing  him  say,  "  You  people  of  the 
Western  world,"  and  supposing  I  had 
been  mistaken  regarding  his  birth- 
place, which  I  understood  to  be  Mexico. 

"  True,  Seflor ;  I  am  a  Mexican.  But 
I  do  not  forget  the  race  from  which  I 
am  descended,  for  all  that;  nor  am  I 
ignorant  of  their  glorious  history." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  unconsciously 
wandered  to  a  row  of  books  on  a  num- 
ber of  shelves  covering  the  wall  of  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  whose  quaint, 
musty  appearance  and  peculiar  binding 
indicated  a  past  century — a  kind  of 
mute  explanation  of  the  bias  of  his 
mind. 

"  I  see  you  are  well  supplied  with 
food  for  the  mind,  at  all  events,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"They  arc  all  of  the  past— I  may 
say,  of  the  remote  past,"  replied  he. 
"Not  that  I  am  ignorant  of  modem 
history,  but  I  prefer  reading  the  history 
•f  the  past ;  for  ho  who  reads  it  aright 
can  better  understand  the  present — 
even  foretell  the  future.  History, 
^'--i^i.w  continued  the  old  man,  "re- 


peats itself ;  the  difference  is  but  in  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
repeated.  The  manner  disguises  things 
in  such  a  way,  that  most  of  us  see,  in 
the  transactions  taking  place  under  our 
own  eyes,  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  past,  though  the  resemblance  is 
there  all  the  same.  Neither  am  I  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  your  coontiy,  and 
of  the  bright  and  glorious  page  it  pre- 
sents in  the  history  of  nationa,  nor  of 
the  great  and  good  man,  George  Wash- 
ington, she  has  added  to  the  ferj  few 
great  and  good  men  that  God  hat  per- 
mitted to  shed  lustre  on  the  world ;  nor 
of  the  virtue  and  self-denial  displayed 
by  your  forefathers  in  their  protracted 
stmggle  for  freedom." 

"  If  the  past  has  so  much  attraction 
for  you,"  observed  I,  "how  can  yon 
pass  over  the  wondrous  monuments  of 
a  past  civilization,  which  are  under 
your  own  eyes  here  in  Mexico  ?  " 

"  What  are  they,  Sellor,"  replied  he, 
"  without  the  recoids,  little  better  than 
a  book  the  language  of  which  one  can- 
not understand  ?    I  love  to  follow,  page 
by  page,  the  wondrous  deeds  of  the 
once  haughty  Moor — a  progressive  race, 
like  your  own ;  though  bera^  where  my 
lot   is   cast,  all  is  stagnation,  decay. 
Yes,  Scnor,  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
history  of  my  kindred  and  race.    The 
man  who  is  indifferent  to  them  is  dead 
to  one  of  the  most  ennobling  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.     And  jet,  how 
few  there  are,  now-a-days,  descendants, 
like  myself,  of  old  races,  ever  cast  a 
thought  on  the  history  of  their  fore 
fathers,  whose  names    they  bear  and 
whose  features  they  perpetuate!    But 
I  am  alone  in  such  thoughts.    Few  ap 
preciate  or  even  understand  me  here.  ' 
had  long   contemplated    returning  t 
Granada,  so  that   I  might  leave  b 
bones  with  those  of  my  people;  b 
one  of   those    intestine  quarreli  tl 
curse  this  unhappy  country,  robbed 
of  nil  I  possessed — for  I  was  not  alw 
as  poor  as  you  see  me.    My  only 
too,  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  hare 
no  kindred  left  with  whom  to  leaT 
cherished   secret.     These,  ta  irel 
other  trials,  interfered  with  my  ] 
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Bat  I  have  learned  to  bow  with  resig- 
nation to  the  decrees  of  Fate/* 

Though  I  sympathized  in  the  old 
man's  misfortunes,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  his  contemplated  return  to 
Granada,  as  if  it  bad  been  his  birth- 
place, or  that  he  had  ever  seen  the 
place — for  he  admitted  he  had  not; 
and  it  convinced  me  of  what  I  had 
already  suspected,  that  the  old  man's 
idiosyncrasies  took  the  shape  of  hallu- 
cination. I  could  not  help  pondering, 
as  he  sat  silent  and  thoughtful,  his  head 
Bunk  on  his  breast,  on  the  influence 
"which  must  have  been  brought  to  bear 
on  his  early  education,  to  fill  his  mind 
with  such  thoughts  and  desires.  Though 
the  old  and  quaint-looking  volumes  on 
the  shelves  before  me  might  have  helped 
to  strengthen  them,  still  they  coald 
hardly  have  been  their  origin.  On  my 
hinting  as  much,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versj^tion,  he  replied : 

^  My  father,  Sefior,  ever  lamented 
haying  left  Qranada;  but  the  quarrel 
-with  his  superior  officer  was  of  too  seri- 
ous a  character  to  permit  of  his  return. 
My  earliest  impressions  and  first  lessons 
were  of  his  race,  and  its  glorious  his- 
tory. Rapid  as  have  been  the  strides 
which  your  country  has  made  towards 
wealth  and  power,  my  race— I  mean  the 
Moors — ^has  surpassed  it  in  both.  Tou 
think  I  exaggerate,  Befior,"  continued 
he,  with  a  confident  smile,  while  he 
counted  a  moment  on  his  fingers,  and 
resumed:  ^'From  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet, in  A.  D.  622,  to  the  invasion  of 
Spain,  in  710,  is  but  88  years.  Shall  I 
enumerate  for  you  all  these  poor,  half- 
naked  and  hardy  Arabs  accomplished 
in  that  time  ?  They  extended  their 
empire  over  the  immense  regions  of 
Asia  and  Aftica,  subverted  vast  territo- 
ries in  India,  overthrew  the  powerful 
Perrian  empire,  established  their  power 
In  Syria,  seated  themselves  on  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  thence 
followiog  down  the  whole  coast  of 
northern  Africa  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  scouring  the  Mediterranean 
with  their  fleets,  from  the  seat  of  Con- 
stantine  in  one  direction  to  the  'Pil- 
lan  of  Hercules'  in  the  other ;  in  fact, 


sweeping  away  the  last  remnant  of  the 
once  haughty  Roman  power,  as  well  as 
trampling  down  all  the  old  dynasties 
of  the  Orient.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished, Seflor,  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  an  aged  Arab,  who  perchance  in 
childhood  had  climbed  on  the  knee  of 
the  great  designer,  Mahomet.  What  is 
your  progress  compared  with  this?" 
exclaimed  he,  his  eye  lighting  up  at  the 
recital  of  the  almost  fabulous  but  truth- 
ful catalogue  of  the  conquests  of  those 
from  whom  he  claimed  descent. 

"If  our  free  republic,"  replied  I,  4 
"cannot  at  present  display  such  evi- 
dence of  power,  she  can  show  *  a  bright- 
er annal  and  a  nobler  fame.'  All  that 
vast  power  you  have  just  enumerated, 
how  has  it  been  achieved  ?  By  blood- 
shed, violence,  and  nusery;  while 
here,  on  this  Continent,  peaceful  indus- 
try, energy,  and  perseverance  have  ac- 
complished what  has  been  done.  What 
man,  with  a  spark  of  human  feeling  in 
his  breast,  would  hesitate  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  ? "        f 

"  True — true,  Sefior,"  replied  the  old 
man,  raising  his  head,  wliich  had  fallen 
abstractedly  on  his  breast  as  I  spoke. 
"  In  the  sense  in  which  you  put  it,  I 
cannot  deny  that  yours  presents  the 
more  pleasing  picture.  But  ours  was  a 
glorious  career,  for  all  that." 

It  was  so  evident  nothing,  in  his  esti- 
mation, could  surpass  the  glory  of  the 
Moor,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  ask- 
ing him  if  he  were  a  Christian. 

**  I  trust  I  am,  SeHor,"  was  his  reply. 
"  How  can  any  man  ignore  those  prin- 
ciples which,  however  partially  they  may 
operate  on  the  corruptibility  of  our  na- 
ture, still  lends  us  a  share  of  those 
divine  feelings  called  'charity'  and 
*  forgiveness,'  which  help  to  humanize 
and  further  separate  us  from  the  lower 
animals,  which  are,  by  the  will  of  Qod, 
shut  out  from  reason.  But,  however 
religious  differences  may  interfere  with 
the  thoughts  of  and  recollections  of 
one's  kindred  and  race,  I  do  not  permit 
them  to  interfere  vdth  mine.  Religion 
should  be  between  man  and  his  God, 
and  no  other.  Some  of  the  noblest 
families  of  StJawi  w^  w^  1^^  TD»&\.>a^ 
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aware,  of  Moorish  origin,  and  are  proud 
of  their  descent.  Many  of  the  Arabs 
were,  and  are,  Christians.  Mahomet 
himself  is  said  to  have  imbibed  some 
of  his  early  impressions  from  the  teach- 
ings of  a  member  of  one  of  those  early 
Christian  orders  then  scattered  over  the 
East.  The  empire  of  the  East,  with  its 
capital  founded  by  Constantine,  was 
once  Christian.  It  is  now  the  seat  of 
the  successor  of  Mahomet.  The  re- 
ligion of  Europe  in  all  probability  once 
depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  bat- 
tle, which,  had  it  gone  in  favor  of  the 
Moors,  they  most  likely  would  have 
overrun  the  continent.  But  I  am  ram- 
bling away  into  things  that  perhaps 
possess  no  interest  for  you,  and  forget- 
ting the  object  for  which  I  invited  you 
in.  I  will  now  show  you,  Scllor,  a 
sword  that  came  from  another  world." 

Uttering  these  strange  words,  ho 
withdrew  to  an  adjoining  room,  from 
which  he  soon  returned,  carrying  with 
him  a  sword  of  the  true  Turkish  scime- 
tar  style,  its  cu^e  being  even  greater 
than  is  generally  seen  represented  in 
the  drawings  of  such  weapons.  As  he 
placed  it  in  my  hands,  he  said  : 

"  What  you  now  hold  in  your  hand 
came  from  another  world." 

I  looked  at  the  old  man,  my  mind 
now  fully  made  up  that  I  had  been  all 
this  time  talking  with  a  madman.  lie 
certainly  must  have  seen,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  my  countenance,  that  I  must 
have  thought  so;  it  could  not  have 
been  the  first  time  he  was  so  regarded, 
if  be  prefaced  the  introduction  of  this 
sword  to  others  as  ho  did  to  me. 

**  I  see  you  think  me  mad ;  neverthe- 
less, what  I  say  is  literally  the  fact. 
It  is  not  of  this  earth — that  is,  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed.  I  see 
you  are  still  mystified,"  continued  he, 
smiling ;  "  but  I  will  soon  clear  it  up. 
The  sword  is  made  of  iron  once  con- 
tained in  a  meteorite." 

If  the  mystery  was  at  once  dispelled 
by  the  announcement,  the  interest  was 
not  lessened.  The  bistory  of  this  weap- 
on, manufactured  ou^  of  such  strange 
materials,  was,  after  Nftll,  moch  more 
mMUetof-hct  than  I  h84  anticipated. 


In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1833,*  an 
immense  number  of  meteors  were  seen 
in  Mexico,  one  of  which  fell  in  a  field 
adjacent  to  the  hacienda  in  which  the 
old  man  resided  with  his  father,  who 
was  then  living.  They  were  witnesses 
to  its  fall,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
rushing  sound  in  the  air,  and  a  loud 
explosion.  Whether  the  explosion  pro- 
ceeded from  the  falling  meteor,  or  firom 
some  other,  he  could  not  tell,  as  the  air 
he  described  as  being  full  of  them — 
most  probably  from  the  falling  one.  It 
buried  itself  somo  four  feet  in  the  soil, 
and  was  quite  warm  the  following  day, 
when  it  was  dug  up.  It  weighed 
eighty-four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  con- 
tained 95  per  cent,  of  iron.f 

The  father  conceived  the  idea — natu- 
rally enough — of  converting  a  portion 
of  the  metal  into  a  sword.J 


*  This  was  the  year  of  that  grand  meteorie  di»" 
play  witnessed  in  America,  extendi  tig  from  tlit 
lakes  to  the  centre  of  Mexico,    it  was  the  moat 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  which  wt  hav* 
any  aocurato  record.    It  was  harmlesn  in  its  ( 
however,  though  it  excited  intense  and 
alarm.    Many  thought  the  Day  of  Judgment  had 
come,  and  some  arc  said  to  have  died  of  firight    It 
was  estimated,  at  Boston,  that  10,000  made  their 
appearance  every  quartcj   of  an   hour,   muking 
280,000  for  the  seven  houns  this  memorable  display 
lasted.    There  aro  on  record,  nevertheless,  many 
fatal  accidents   resulting  from  theee  risitationa. 
M.  Boit,  in  his  catalogue  of  shooting-etara  and 
other  meteors  observed  in  China,  mentions  the  £sct 
of  a  stone  having  fallen  which  broke  some  diaxfote 
and  killed  ton  men.    In  1647,  Glaus  Erlcson  WiU> 
man,  a  Swedish  captain  in  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  reported  the  loss  of  two  of  his  crew  by 
a  stono  which  descended  on  the  deck  of  his  tmmI 
while  in  full  sail.    An  aerolite  killed  a  FrmnobcaA 
monk  in  Milan  about  the  same  time.    The  French 
Academy  of  Science  was  presented  with  the  ttmg- 
mcDt  of  an  aerolite  which  is  said  to  have  ftdlcm  im 
Roquefort,  in  America,  crushing  in  the  roof  of  a 
cottage  and  killing  two  of  the  inmatcn,  after  which 
it  buried  Itself  in  the  ground,  six  feet  diB9p.    It 
Georgia,  in  1826,  there  was  loss  of  life  by  a  dailtf 
incident ;  and  an  Indian  named  Alika  perithai  ia 
like  manner  in  July,  1829.     The  fiie  which  dt- 
•troyed  the  great  room  of  the  Palais  de  Jastiotb  aA 
Paris,  in  1618,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  mm» 
teorite  which  descended  on  the  building  a  Uttia 
after  midnight,  a  foot  in  breadth  and  a  cubit  la 
height.   Numberless  other  instances  could  be 
of  their  dangerous  character. 

t  The  aerolite  brought  by  Humboldt  flrom 
contained  96  per  cent,  of  very  malleaMo 
Others  found  had  not  more  thui  S  per  ca1« 
those  of  lonaac  and  Invomeat  had  none  at  alL 

t  The  Emperor  Alexander  the  First  of 
had  a  sword  preaonted  to  him  produced  tnm  tht 
iron  of  an  AlHcan  meteorite.    In  Siboia, 
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"  Nothing  could  convince  my  fatlier," 
said  the  old  man,  smiling,  "  that  it  did 
not  possess  some  peculiar  virtue;  and 
it  did  possess  one  wliich  was  some  ad- 
vantage to  us,  in  the  thinly-settled  dis- 
trict in  which  we  then  lived,  though 
not  exactly  the  one  ho  looked  for.  It 
served  to  keep  off  the  robbers.  The 
possession  of  the  '  Lightning-Sword,'  as 
the  simple-minded  natives  called  it,  was 
enough." 

The  iron  was  in  all  respects,  as  far  as 
he  could  determine,  the  same  as  that 
found  in  our  planet,  except  that  it  was 
not  as  malleable  as  some  he  had  worked ; 
the  quality  and  temper,  therefore,  of 
this  weapon,  made  of  such  strange  ma- 
terial, was  nothing  extraordinary.  What 
it  lacked  in  quality,  however,  was  made 
up  in  embellishment — a  considerable 
portion  of  the  blade,  which  was  highly 
polished,  being  ornamented  with  Arabic 
characters  and  figures.  The  hilt,  too, 
was  very  curiously  wrought.  Yet  it 
was  wanting  in  that  richness  which  is 
usually  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
Turkish  scimetar.  This  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  mate- 
rial than  the  iron  of  the  meteorite  was 
used  in  its  composition,  handle  and 
blade  being  made  entirely  of  the  celee- 
tial,  but  nevertheless  gross,  compound. 

The  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  attached 
to  his  shop-door — a  guard  against 
thieves — ^now  sounded,  patting  an  ab- 
rupt termination  to  the  interview.  A 
customer  having  entered,  ho  returned 
to  the  shop.  I  waited,  however,  until 
the  person  was  served,  as  I  did  not  like 
to  leave  without  making  a  purchase  of 
some  kind  to  repay  the  old  man  ftfr  his 
time  and  trouble,  though  he  did  not 
once  solicit  me  to  bay. 

Having  purchased  a  pair  of  spars,  a 

dfaeoTcrod  a  gnat  maM  highly  malleable.  In  the 
reign  of  Jehaagfre,  the  Oreai  Mogul,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eerenteenth  eentnry,  a  rlolent  explo- 
lion  vaa  heard  at  a  Tillage  in  the  Poo  jab,  and  a 
lolid  body  Ml  to  the  earth,  sinking  deep  into  the 
jpronnd.  It  waa  dng  np  and  lent  to  the  oonrt, 
vbece  ft  waa  weighed  in'  preeenoe  of  the  Emperor, 
rtio  oidercd  **  the  iron  of  the  lightning  **  to  be 
OKged  Into  warlike  implementa  The  workmen 
■potted  that  the  bran  waa  not  malleable  nnder  the 
' ;  bnt  when  It  waa  mixed  with  other  iron. 


curiosity  in  their  way,  I  asked  him — as 
much  through  inquisitiveness  as  any 
thing  else,  for  I  really  did  not  want 
one — what- time  it  would  take  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  sword  such  as  the  one 
I  first  saw. 

"  Longer  than  you  would  be  willing 
to  wait,  Scllor,"  replied  he.  *'  If  I  had 
the  material — ^that  is,  the  steel  tempered 
and  prepared — I  could  furnish  you  one 
in  a  week,  or  ten  days ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
would  take  twelve  months  to  prepare 
the  metal  for  such  a  blade.*' 

An  unlucky  circumstance — I  might 
say  an  accident — caused  a  disagreeable 
termination  to  my  interview  with  this 
single-minded  and  intelligent  though 
eccentric  old  man.  I  jestingly  asked 
him  what  ho  would  take  for  his  secret 
in  tempering  steel.  I  laugbcd  as  I 
spoke ;  but  whether  it  was  he  did  not 
see  me  laugh,  or  that  ho  misunderstooil 
me,  I  know  not.  At  all  events,  his 
manner  changed  at  once. 

"  Caramba  I "  he  muttered,  "  these 
people  are  like  the  English;  they  are 
all  the  same.  They  think  money  will 
buy  any  thing.  And  they  are  half 
right — half  right,  as  the  world  goes. 
But  there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion— ^ha,  ha  I — without  an  exception ; 
and  my  secret  is  that  exception — ha, 
ha  !  That  can't  be  bougl»t — ^no,  no  ! 
No,  no  I  it  can't  be  bought— not  for  un- 
told gold.  I  am  the  last  of  my  name, 
and  I  shall  be  true  to  my  trust.  The 
secret  must  die  with  me  I  Good-day, 
Seftor,"  cried  he,  turning  from  me.  "  I 
have  business  to  attend  to.  You  mast 
excuse  me.'' 

Saying  which,  he  retreated  to  his 
back  room,  leaving  me  standing  alone 
in  the  shop.  To  attempt  to  explain,  I 
saw  w^ould  be  useless.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  take  my  departure.  I 
felt  annoyed  that  he  should  have  mis- 
understood my  meaning,  for  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  pass  more  than  one 
evening  in  his  little  back  room  during 
my  stay  in  Paebla,  where  I  calculated 
on  hearing  many  an  interesting  tale 
from  the  romantic  history  of  the  Moor. 

As  I  did  not  like  to  leave  bekVii^  TEkK 
a  bad  imprenloiv  on  Wi^  oVQi  inttcS% 
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othing  could  convince  my  father," 
he  old  man,  smiling,  **  that  it  did 
ossess  some  peculiar  virtue;  and 

possess  one  which  was  some  ad- 
^  to  us,  in  the  thinly-settled  di»- 
Ln  which  we  then  lived,  though 
cactly  the  one  ho  looked  for.  It 
I  to  keep  off  the  robbers.  The 
laion  of  the  '  Lightning-Sword,'  as 
nple-minded  natives  called  it,  was 
h." 

i  iron  was  in  all  respects,  as  far  as 
uld  determine,  the  same  as  that 

in  our  planet,  except  that  it  was 
malleable  as  some  he  had  worked ; 
uality  and  temper,  therefore,  of 
reapon,  made  of  such  strange  ma- 
,  was  nothing  extraordinary.  What 
ked  in  quality,  however,  was  made 
1  embellishment — a  considerable 
n  of  the  blade,  which  was  highly 
ed,  being  ornamented  with  Arabic 
iters  and  figures.  The  hilt,  too, 
rery  curiously  wrought.  Yet  it 
vauting  in  that  richness  which  ib 
ly  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
isli  scimetar.  This  was  evidently 
r  to  the  fact  that  no  other  mate- 
lan  the  iron  of  the  meteorite  was 
in  its  composition,  handle  and 
being  made  entirely  of  the  celea- 
»ut  nevertheless  gross,  compound. 
}  tinkling  of  a  little  bell  attached 
is  shop-door — a  guard  against 
*s — ^now  sounded,  putting  an  ab- 
termination  to  the  interview.  A 
ner  having  entered,  he  returned 
)  shop.  I  waited,  however,  until 
jrson  was  served,  as  I  did  not  like 
ve  without  making  a  purchase  of 
kind  to  repay  the  old  man  ftfr  his 
and  trouble,  though  he  did  not 
lolicit  me  to  buy. 
ring  purchased  a  pair  of  spurs,  a 

red  a  great  dims  highly  malleable.  In  the 
t  Jehanglre,  the  Oreat  Mogul,  in  the  early 
the  Mventeenth  century,  a  rlolent  explo- 
«  keard  at  a  Tillage  in  the  Punjab,  and  a 
>dy  fell  to  the  earth,  sinking  deep  into  the 
It  was  dug  up  and  sent  to  the  oonrt, 
I  iras  weighed  in'  preaenoe  of  the  Emperor, 
tered  «*the  iron  of  the  lightDlng**  to  be 
Into  warlike  implementa  The  wovkmen 
1  tliat  the  iron  waa  not  malleable  under  the 
r ;  but  when  it  waa  mixed  with  other  iron, 
eaoeiloit  bhidee. 


curiosity  in  their  way,  I  asked  him — as 
much  through  inquisitiveness  as  any 
thing  else,  for  I  really  did  not  want 
one — what  time  it  would  take  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  sword  such  as  the  one 
I  first  saw. 

"  Longer  than  you  would  be  willing 
to  wait,  Senor,"  replied  ho.  "  If  I  had 
the  material — ^that  is,  the  steel  tempered 
and  prepared — I  could  furnish  you  one 
in  a  week,  or  ten  days ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
would  take  twelve  months  to  prepare 
the  metal  for  such  a  blade.*' 

An  unlucky  circumstance— I  might 
say  an  accident— caused  a  disagreeable 
termination  to  my  interview  with  this 
single-minded  and  intelligent  though 
eccentric  old  man.  I  jestingly  asked 
him  what  he  would  take  for  his  secret 
in  tempering  steel.  I  laugbcd  as  I 
spoke ;  but  whether  it  was  ho  did  not 
see  me  laugh,  or  that  ho  misunderstood 
me,  I  know  not.  At  all  events,  his 
manner  changed  at  once. 

"  Caramba  1 "  he  muttered,  "  these 
people  are  like  the  English ;  they  are 
all  the  same.  They  think  money  will 
buy  any  thing.  And  they  are  half 
right — ^half  right,  as  the  world  goes. 
But  there  is  no  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion— ^ha,  ha  I — without  an  exception ; 
and  my  secret  is  that  exception — ha, 
ha !  That  can't  be  bouglit — no,  no  I 
No,  no  1  it  can't  be  bought — not  for  un- 
told gold.  I  am  the  last  of  my  name, 
and  I  shall  be  true  to  my  trust.  The 
secret  must  die  with  me !  Good-day, 
Seftor,"  cried  he,  turning  from  me.  "  I 
have  business  to  attend  to.  You  must 
excuse  me." 

Saying  which,  he  retreated  to  his 
back  room,  leaving  me  standing  alone 
in  the  shop.  To  attempt  to  explain,  I 
saw  would  be  useless.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  take  ray  departure.  I 
felt  annoyed  that  he  should  have  mis- 
understood my  meaning,  for  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  pass  more  than  one 
evening  in  his  little  back  room  during 
my  stay  in  Puebla,  where  I  calculated 
on  hearing  many  an  interesting  tale 
from  the  romantic  history  of  the  Moor. 

As  I  did  not  like  to  leave  behind  me 
a  bad  impressioiv  on  lYi^  o\^  t&ax^% 
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mind,  I  informed  the  Mexican  gentle- 
man whose  name  I  had  used,  of  what 
had  occurred.  He  kindly  undertook  to 
explain  to  him  that  I  was  not  serious  in 
what  I  had  said,  and  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  worming  out  of 


him  his  cherished  secret.  He  succeed- 
ed so  far,  that  I  received  an  invitation 
to  again  visit  him ;  but  days  had  sped 
in  the  meantime.  The  time  for  bidcUng 
adieu  to  the  **  City  of  the  Angels  "  had 
come.    I  never  saw  him  again. 


•♦> 


THE   NORTHWESTERN   BOUNDARY  DISPUTK* 


There  are  few  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  known  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  civil  war,  and 
since  1859,  the  British  and  American 
flags  have  both  been  flying  on  San  Juan 
Island.  This  joint  military  occupation 
has  Lcen  justly  very  odious  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  authorities  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  to  the  Americans  on 
the  disputed  islands,  and  ought  to  be  ter- 
minated at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  arc  one  hundred  and  seventy 
square  miles  of  area  in  the  Archipelago 
de  Haro,  sixty  of  which  are  arable  land 
and  eighty  grazing  land.  The  United 
States  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
placed  in  full  possession,  the  civil  au- 
thorities be  enabled  to  exercise  therein 
their  functions,  and  the  land-laws  be 
carried  into  effect.  During  the  Rebel- 
lion the  pcoi)le  of  that  frontier  were 
urged  to  be  quiet,  and  wait  until  the 
war  was  over,  and  the  Government 
should  be  at  leisure  to  assert  our  rights. 

The  language  of  the  Treaty  of  16th 
June,  1846,  required  that  the  boundary- 
line  should  run  "  along  the  49th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude  to  tlie  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  conti- 
nent from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
thence  southerly,  through  the  middle 
of  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  English  Government  claims  the 
Rosario  Straits,  the  channel  nearest  the 
continent,  as  the  boundary-line;  we 
claim  the  Canal  de  Haro  as  the  proper 
boundary. 

That  our  claims  to  the  Archipelago 
de  Haro  are  of  the  most  unmistakable 
character,  abundantly  appears  to  one 

*  BmiU  Doonment  Na  29,  of  82d  Febraarjf,  1868, 


who  will  carefully  read  the  Senate 
document  named  at  the  foot  of  this  • 
page,  entitled  "The  Nobthwesterk 
Boundary  Question,"  which  contaioa 
a  full  statement  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  be^ns  with  a  letter  of  Mr.  Seward, 
which  says :  "  Every  officer  of  this  Got- 
emment,  who  had  any  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation, adoption,  or  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  assented  to  it  with  the  full  un- 
derstanding that  the  deflection  of  tbe 
boundary  from  the  49th  parallel  wu 
consented  to  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  IiliDd 
to  Great  Britain,  and  that,  to  effect  this 
purpose,  the  line  was  to  be  canud 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  on  its  way  to  the  .Pi- 
cific  Ocean." 

This  document  was  prepared  in  the 
State  Department,'by  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  U.  S.  Boundary  Commission- 
er, whose  correspondence  with  Capt  J. 
C.  Prevost,  of  the  British  navy,  the  Eng- 
lish commissioner,  is  given  at  length. 
Mr.  Cass,  in  his  despatch  of  20th  Oct., 
1869,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  very  justly  sayi 
that  Mr.  Carapbeirs  ^'  whole  argument  is 
marked  both  by  ability  and  research.^ 
The^ntire  document  is  drawn  up  in  the 
most  thorough  and  conscientious  man* 
ncr.  It  has,  besides  an  excellent  msp 
of  the  region  in  dispute,  a  plate  show- 
ing four  cross-sections  of  the  whole 
channel :  1st,  along  the  49th  paraDdt 
2d,  along  the  parallel  of  48"  45' ;  td, 
along  that  of  48"^  85' ;  4th,  along  thil 
of  48''  25\  It  has,  also,  a  oompleli 
physical  and  geographical  descriptkMi 
of  the  Archipelago  de  Haro,  and  cich 
of  the  islands,  and  quotations  from  the 
reports  of  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith  uH 
Gen.  J.  G.  Totten,  the  late  Chiflr  of 
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eers,  showing  the  military  value 
le  blandfl.  The  Boundary  Survey 
r  astronomer,  in  running  the  49th 
il,  John  G.  Parke,  then  Lieutcn- 
Engineers,  since  distinguished  as 
General  of  Volunteers  in  every 
f  the  field  during  the  late  war. 
tronomer  of  the  British  Boundary 
ission  was  Col.  John  S.  Hawkins, 
3  Royal  Engineers.  The  U.  8. 
Survey  assisted  materially  in  com- 
5  the  survey  and  the  excellent 
3f  the  Archi2>elago  de  Haro. 
will  endeavor  to  condense,  into  a 
stinct  heads,  the  principal  points 
it  out  in  the  argument  on  our 

The  Canal  dc  Haro  is  the  shortest, 
(t,  and  widest  channel  to  connect 
df  of  Georgia  with  the  Straits  of 

A  glance  at  the  cross-sections 
in  the  plate  referred  to,  will  show 
:he  main  body  of  water  goes 
;li  that  channel  to  the  ocean.  It 
to  be  fair  to  assert  that  the  treaty 

that  the  line  of  deepest  wat^ 
ilujn  aqua)  shall  be  the  boundary- 
The  least  depth  in  the  Canal  de 
s  greater  than  the  maximum  depth 
liosario  Straite  (see  p.  129  of  the 
Document).  The  average  crocn- 
i  throughout  of  the  former  will 
that  its  surface  is  about  three 
that  of  the  Rosario  Straits. 
It  appears  that  Lord  Aberdeen, 

18th  of  May,  1846,  wrote  to  the 
1  minister  in  Washington  that  his 
iment  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
ation  on  the  basis  of  **  a  bound- 
mg  the  49th  parallel  to  the  sea- 
thenco  through  the  Straits  of 

0  the  ocean,  thus  giving  to  Great 

1  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island 
i  harbors."    To  interpret  proper- 
language  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 

of  Mr.  Edward  Everett  to  Mr. 
>ell,  of  29th  May,  1858,  should  be 
rhich  shows  that,  from  the  cor- 
dence  of  Joshua  Bates,  there  is 
ce  that  Lord  Aberdeen's  atten- 
id  been  called  (by  the  pamphlet 
illiam  Sturgis)  to  the  distinct 
ition  of  yielding  all  the  other 
I,  except  Vancouver's  Island,  to 


the  United  States.  Mr.  Sturgis,  in  his 
lecture  delivered  on  22d  Jan.,  1845,  be- 
fore the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
in  Boston,  proposed  **  a  continuation  of 
the  parallel  of  49°  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  tide-water,  say  to  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  thence 
by  the  northernmost  navigable  passage 
(not  north  of  49°)  to  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  down  the  middle  of  these 
Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  be  forever 
free  to  both  parties,  all  the  islands  and 
other  territory  lying  south  and  east  of  this 
line  to  belong  to  Vie  United  States^  and 
all  north  and  west  to  Great  Britain. 
Will  Great  Britain  accede  to  this?  I 
think  she  will."  Mr.  Bates  afterward 
wrote  to  Mr.  Everett  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen had  said  to  him  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Sturgis'  pamphlet  *'  a  fair,  practica- 
ble, and  sensible  view  of  the  subject," 
and  that  it  had  been  read  by  all  the 
ministers.  We  think  it  a  very  fair  in- 
ference that  Lord  Aberdeen  purposed 
in  the  treaty  to  carry  out  this  identical 
programme. 

3d.  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  our  minister 
to  England,  on  the  18th  May,  1846, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan  that  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  making  the 
boundary  along  the  49th  parallel  to  the 
sea,  and  thence  through  the  Canal  de 
Haro  and  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean. 

4th.  It  appears  plainly  that  our  Sen- 
ate, at  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  of  1846,  understood  distinct- 
ly that  the  Canal  de  Haro  was  the 
boundary-line.  See  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Cass,  as  quoted  in 
this  correspondence. 

5th.  Islands  appertain  rather  to  the 
continent  than  to  another  island.  Such 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  and  it  has  been  recognized  in 
discussions  with  some  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  America  concerning 
islands  near  the  coast. 

6th.  The  Islands  of  the  Archipelago 
de  Haro  are  more  important  to  us  than 
they  possibly  can  be  to  England — a  fact 
very  cl^ly  set  forth  by  General  Totten 
in  the    epor^'tltbove  referred  to,    Esv%- 
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land  has,  in  tlie  first-class  harbor  of 
Esquimalt,  on  Yancouycr^s  Island,  all 
that  can  be  wanted  for  military  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  whereas  the  United 
States  needs  that  Archipelago  as  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  station,  to  protect  the 
whole  of  Puget's  Sound.  All  of  pur 
possessions,  in  that  quarter,  are  frown- 
ed down  ui}on  by  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  >Ir.  Polk's  cry  of  "54°  40'  or 
fight,"  appeared  to  indicate  at  least  a 
clear  appreciation  of  our  wants  in  that 
quarter :  we  say  it  appeared  to  indicate 
such  an  appreciation,  for  he  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  insisted  to  the  end  on 
our  retention  of  Vancouver's  Island. 
It  is  believed  that  it  could  then  have 
been  easily  obtained. 

7th.  Any  one  who  carefully  reads  the 
correspondence  will  be  convinced  that 
this  claim  was  an  after-thought.  This 
view  is  strikingly  confinned  on  reading 
the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Packenham, 
the  British  negotiator,  who  admits  (p. 
224)  that  ho  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
circumstance  of  the  negotiation  "  to 
strengthen  or  invalidate  the  pretension 
now  put  forward  by  the  United  States." 
This  is  quoted  by  Lord  Kussell,  in  his 
despatch  of  24th  August,  1859,  to  Lord 
Lyons.  That,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  he  could  recall  nothing  to  invali- 
date our  claim,  is  very  significant.  It  is 
plain,  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  oP  29th 
March,  1847,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  the 
British  claim  to  the  Ilaro  Archipelago 
originated  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

The  above  closes  our  resume  of  the 
principal  jwints  brought  forward  in  the 
corresjiondence ;  but  we  must  add  a 
few  words  concerning  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  San  Juan,  which  caused 
the  incoq)oration  in  this  report  of  the 
whole  of  Senate  Document  of  Jan.  30, 
1860,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  results 
of  General  Scott's  visit  to  Puget's  Sound 
in  1859.  This  covers  seventy-four  pages 
of  Document  No.  29.  The  joint  occupa- 
tion was  established  by  General  Scott, 
after  General  Harney  had,  without  a 
particle  of  authority,  attempted  to  em- 
broil the  two  nations,  not  on  the  main 
question  of  the  boundall -line,  but  on 


\ 


quite  another,  viz.,  whether  he  should 
be  Justified  in  taking  exclusive  poflses- 
sion  of  the  islands  pending  the  action 
of  the  two  commissioners  then  on  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
boundary-line.  This  exclusive  posses- 
sion he  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
language  of  Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  letter  of 
17th  July,  1855,  to  Mr.  Crampton,  which 
expressly  provided  that,  pending  the 
running  of  the  boundary,  neither  party 
"  should  exclude  the  other  by  force,  or 
exercise  complete  and  exclusive  sove- 
reign rights  within  the  disputed  limits." 
We  have  avoided  calling  this  the  *'  San 
Juan  Question,"  as  that  might  be  mis- 
understood as  referring  to  the  action  of 
Harney,  and  not  to  the  northwestern 
boundary  dispute.  Ilis  action  only  ob- 
scured the  main  question,  and  kept  our 
Government  busy  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
clearing  away  the  smoke  thus  raised. 
And  it  led  to  the  joint  military  occupa- 
tion instituted  by  General  Scott,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  hastened  the 
settlement  of  the  question. 

The  briefest  notice  of  this  correspond- 
ence requires  an  allusion  to  two  things 
in  the  language  of  the  British  negotia- 
tors. Whereas  our  commissioner  was 
simply  instructed  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
and  run  the  boundarj-line.  Captain  Pro- 
vost's powers  were  limited,  and  he  was 
instructed,  under  any  circumstances,  not 
to  surrender  San  Juan.  Lord  Russell, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of  the  24th 
August,  1859,  indicates  a  similar  ulti- 
matum. There  is  a  small  intermediate 
channel  leaving  San  Juan  on  the  west, 
and  Lopez  and  Orcjis  Islands  on  the 
east,  and  they  would  fain  persuade  ua 
into  accepting  it,  though  plainly  not  an- 
swering the  requirements  of  the  treaty, 
and  though  its  acceptance  would  imply 
that  neither  party  was  right  in  the  con- 
troversy. As  introductory  to  proposing 
this  solution  (which  should  be  unsatis- 
factory to  either  party),  Lord  Russell 
said,  "No  settlement  of  the  question 
will  be  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment which  does  not  provide  for  the 
Island  of  San  Juan  being  reserved  to 
the  British  Crown."  So,  forsooth,  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  Ban  Joan 
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ion  which  could  be  made  must  be 
rrender  of  San  Juan  I 
have  read  with  great  satisfaction 
ply  of  Mr.  Cass,  in  his  letter  of 
)ct.,  1859,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  which 
'8 :  "  If  this  declaration  is  to  be 
d  on,  it  must  terminate  the  nego- 
i  at  its  threshold,  because  this 
nment  can  permit  itself  to  enter 
o  discussion  with  that  of  Great 
a,  or  any  other  power,  except  upon 
of  x)erfect  equality." 
the  12th  Dec,  1857,  Mr.  Camp- 
pplied  to  Captain  Prevost  for  a 
ipy  of  his  instructions.  Not  until 
!d  Feb.,  1859,  did  Lord  Malmes- 
then  in  the  foreign  office,  furnish 
►alias  a  copy  of  that  portion  of 
istructions,  by  wliich  it  appeared 
>n  the  20th  Dec,  1856,  the  British 
issioner,  in  his  original  instruc- 
was  directed  to  insist  on  an  "  in- 
Hate  channel ; "  and,  if  he  could 
)tain  the  adoption  of  that,  must 
ic  to  refer  the  question  back  to 
npcctive  governments.  The  same 
c  is  again  indicated  in  Augput, 
by  Lord  Russell.    And  we  ven- 

0  say  that  a  persistent  effort,  on 
rt  of  England,  to  obtain  the  same 
mediate  channel,"  is  discernible 
bout  the  recent  negotiations  with 
)n.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

?ill  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
a  reference  to  the  steady  policy 
:at  Britain  to  acquire  all  over  the 
commanding  positions  —  capes, 
nds,  and  harbors,  which  may  con- 
e  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is 
lat  the  wars  with  Napoleon  led  to 
juirement  of  many  of  them,  as  in 
}e  of  Malta  and  Mauritius.  Thus 
aritime  ascendancy  of  England 
ily  promoted  by  those  wars,  early 

1  century,  giving  cause  and  op- 
ity  for  the  seizure  of  important 
ns. 

bout  any  very  thorough  search 
h  a  list,  we  will  name  Aden,  Sin- 
!,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Cape  of 
Hope,  Falklaifd  Islands,  St.  He- 
Bierra  Leone,  Heligoland,  the 
b1  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the 
Indian  Islands,  Bermuda,  Van- 


converts   Island,  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton. 

To  these  should  be  added  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Australia,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Canadas ;  but  these  acquisitions  are 
continental,  and  belong  not  to  the  class 
of  commanding  military  and  naval  po- 
sitions to  which  we  have  referred.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  of  these  countries, 
as  in  India,  it  is  claimed  that  England 
seeks  only  commercial  ascendancy  and 
not  territorial  addibions ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  very  refined  one,  and,  prac- 
tically, India  is  British  territory. 

Now,  however  ready  we  arc  to  rejoice 
that  the  British  power,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  English  language  should 
be  extended  to  such  regions  as  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  yet  it  will  not 
be  wise  for  statesmen  or  diplomatists  to 
forget  or  ignore  this  api)etite  of  the 
British  Lion  to  absorb  commanding 
military  positions  whenever  the  chance 
is  offered.  We  wish  the  utmost  success 
to  every  legitimate  scheme  for  the  pros- 
perity of  those  dominions.  The  moth- 
erland has  an  irresistible  claim  on  our 
kindred  sympatliies  when  she  promotes 
the  spread  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity, upon  which  subject  it  was  right 
and  natural  for  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  to 
descant.  Kossuth  was  in  the  habit  of 
often  saying, "  the  solidarity  of  nations," 
—  meaning  that  all  nations  are  bound 
together  "  with  mutual  responsibility, 
each  for  all,"  with  joint  interest  and 
fellowship ;  or  arc,  in  sailor  phrase,  "  all 
on  the  same  bottom,"  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  Dr.  Trench.  It  is 
true  that  our  common  humanity  *'  makes 
the  whole  world  kin;"  that  the  best 
rivalry  and  highest  ambition  should 
be  to  do  the  utmost  to  advance  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  whole 
human  family ;  but  while  we  would 
freely  admit  that  we  are  susceptible  to 
all  the  enkindling  emotions  which  such 
cosmopolitan  views  excite,  it  is,  in  prac- 
tical life,  necessary  to  treat  nations  and 
governments  as  we  find  them.  There 
is  deep  wisdom  as  well  as  great  pathos 
in  that  passage  of  tlie  farewell  address 
of  Washington,  in  which  he  was  forced 
to  a  like  conclusion :   "  It  will  be  wor- 
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thy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimoos  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  beneyolence. 
.  .  .  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  to 
be  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? " 

From  Mr.  Bancroft's  letter  of  the  29th 
March,  1847,  to  l^Ir.  Buchanan,  it  should 
seem  that  he,  at  that  early  date,  had 
intimations  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany wished  to  get  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  de  Haro.  The  first 
development  of  the  claim  occurred 
when  our  tax-gatherers  levied  a  tax  on 
some  sheep  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, on  Sun  Juan  Island,  in  1855. 
The  Company  attempted  to  evade  the 
payment  of  said  tax,  and  the  sheriff  of 
Washington  Territory  seized  some  of 
the  sheep,  and  sold  them  to  meet  the 
tax. 

In  1858,  Dickens,  in  the  "  Household 
Words,"  said  that  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  should  **  make  of  one  of 
these  islands  a  second  Cronstadt,  thus 
securing,  as  with  a  padlock,  her  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific  coast."  A  "  second 
Malta  "  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate name  for  San  Juan  than  a  second 
Cronstadt.  It  is  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, like  Malta,  but  does  not  command 
the  channel.  Neither  Malta  nor  Gib- 
raltar command  the  channels  in  their 
vicinity,  but  they  are  favorably  situated 
to  assist  in  guarding  commercial  inter- 
ests. Such  is  the  situation  of  San  Juan 
Island,  as  ably  sot  forth  by  General 
Totten.  It  is  not  needed  by  England, 
which  has  Esquimalt  opposite,  as  we 
have  above  explained.  Esquimalt,  in- 
deed, has  been  for  twelve  years  a  large 
naval  station  for  the  British  navy,  and 
they  need  no  other  or  better  in  that  re- 

^^***  ?"V^c  do  need  San  Juan  Island 
and  the  Archip  .^^       ^^  ^        ^^  ^  ^^^ 

set  to  the  prepon.^^^^^^  ^^^  threatening 

vicinity  f  7anc;>jsver's  Island.  And 
the  completion  of  th  ^  j^^^^^^  p^^jg^ 
Railroad  to  Puget's  t.,^^„^  ^.^^  ^^^ 

this  fact  every  day  more  ^nd  more  cvi- 
dent  to  our  people. 


This  brings  us  to  allude  to  the  treaty 
now  before  the  Senate,  negotiated  l^ 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  which  proposes 
to  submit  this  question  to  arbitration^ 
the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedei»* 
tion  to  be  the  arbiter.  "  All  corre- 
spondence, documents,  maps,  surveys, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  subject,  shall  be 
placed  at  his  disposal  within  twelve 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  referee  is  to  endeavor  to 
deduce  the  precise  line  of  boundary 
from  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1846 ; 
but,  if  unable  to  do  so,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  determine  upon  some  line  which  will, 
in  his  opinion,  furnish  an  equitable  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  and  be  the  near- 
est approximation  that  can  be  made  to 
an  accurate  construction  thereof."  Hii 
^*  decision  to  be  final  and  concludve, 
and  carried  into  immediate  efifect.'' 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate,  we  think,  wisely  declined  to 
ratify  this  treaty.  It  is  said  that  an 
able  speech  against  it  was  made  by  the 
Hon.  Jacob  N.  Howard,  Senator  ftrom 
Micliigan.*  We  hope  that,  when  the 
Senate  again  assembles,  this  treaty  will 
])e  definitely  rejected.  We  believe  that 
the  whole  scope  and  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision above  quoted  would  be  to  invito 
and  lead  to  a  compromise  channel,  and 
there  are  ample  reasons  why  any  such 
result  should  be  resisted.  We  believe 
that,  if  Mr.  Sumn(T  had  seriously  taken 
hold  of  this  question,  ho  would  have 
found  at  least  equal  ground  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  treaty  as  for  that  re- 
specting the  Alabama  claims.  Whatever 
respect  we  may  have  for  the  m(»tive8  of 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  tlie  negotiation  of  this  treaty, 
he  was  insensiblv  led  to  the  use  ot 
phraseology  calculated  to  prejudice  ou^ 
claims  in  this  boundary  question.  Wo 
believe  that  it  can  be  settled  witbort 
arbitration,  and  that  the  British  GoT- 
emment  will  yield  to  us  the  Canal  dto 
Haro  as  the  boundary. 


*  fiinco  irritlnp  the  above  we  bare  Mca  1^ 
si>cech  of  Senator  lioward,  the  injunction  «f  ••• 
crery  baring  btrcn  rcmovtH].  It  is  a  full  Kod  tH^ 
bio  arRumcnt  agnlxu^t  the  rHtificntion  of  th*  Utflf* 
It  prMcnts  many  of  the  points  wo  hnro  girt-n  aW** 
in  fiivor  of  our  duinu  in  this  controTer«y. 
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who  have  now  occupied  tlicir  apartments 
for  three  months,  are  generally  well  satis- 
fied, and  consider  that  tlic  experiment  lias 
been  a  stic<iess  in  every  reppcct.    To  the 
charge  that  they  are  dear,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  rents  are  higher  than  wns  antici- 
pated, but  that  they  are  less  than  an 
equal  amount  of  floor-space  would  com- 
mand in  an  equally  desirable  neighbor- 
hood.    A  few  figures  will  make  this  evi- 
dent.    Each  apartment  contains  exactly 
1788  snpcrficiul   feet,  and  the  average 
rent  is  $1,260.    For  this  the  tenant  gets 
a  parlor,  three  bedrooms,  a  dining-room, 
a  servants^  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bath- 
room, besides  necessary  closets,     lie  has 
access  by  two  stairways,  a  dumb-waiter 
to  lift  coal  fnim  the  cellar,  where  he  hns 
a  bin,  and  to  carry  clothes  to  the  roof, 
where  he  has  a  compartment  for  drying 
clothes.   The  plumbing  and  appointments 
are  all  that  would  be  required  in  a  first- 
class  house.    Let  us  compare  thi^  with 
what  he  could  get  elsewhere.     In  one 
of  the  large-sized  dwelling-houses  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  say  25  by  60  feet  in 
size,  a  fioor  contains  exactly  1500  super- 
ficial feet,  and  the  second  floor  will  bring 
tl,200  a-year,  if  it  can  be  rented  at  all, 
In  such  a  house  and  neighborhood.    Yet 
it  has  no  conveniences  for  living  on  one 
floor,  and,  when  thus  rented  out,  becomes 
^sarccly  more  endurable  than  any  cum- 
fiJon  tenement  house.    This  Eighteenth- 
street  building,  it  is  said,  nets  the  owner 
JQst  seven  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested.    That  the  demand  of  people  of 
Dioderate  incomes  for  comfortable  and 
i^Qveuient  apartments,  at  low  rents,  has 
^^t  "been  met  in  this  case,  there  is  some 
^*soQ  to  believe.    But  when  we  consider 
»^t  there  were  enongh  applicants  for 
partmenU,  before  the  house  was  fin- 
^^j  to  fill  four  more  of  the  same  size, 
*8  evident  that  a  groat  many  people 
>and  every  thing  to  their  liking,  and 
oulcl  have  been  only  too  glad  to  pay  the 
^t  demanded.    Before  building  more 
ms€8  of  this  kind,  wo  nmst  ascertain 
iat  a  "  moderate  income  "  consists  of, 
^  then  we  can  shape  our  houses  to  suit 
^  tenants'  purses.    But  therein  is  the 
^  difficulty.    Doubtless  many  tenants 
Hr.  Stayvesant^s  building  consider 


their    incomes     ** moderate"     enough. 
Thousands  of  others,  who  may  be  living 
in    apparent    luxury    in   their  Avenue 
homes,  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  "  mod- 
erateness" of  their  incomes.     But  if  it 
is  asked,  "  Can  a  man  live  in  such  apart- 
ments   for    $5,000  a    year?-'  wo  say, 
*^  Yes ;  '■  and  if  it  is  asked,  "  Can  he  do'it 
for  $3,000  ?  "  we  say  **  Yes ;  "  but  that  is 
the  least,  supposing  him  to  have  a  family 
of  three,  and  to  keep  one  servant.    Then 
if  it  be  asked,  **  Can  such  houses  be  built 
for  persons  of  smaller  incomes  still?" 
we  say  "  Ye«.''    And  the  reason  is  this: 
that  in  living  on  such  a  system  a  family 
require  less  space,  in  order  to  attain  an 
equal   amount  of  comfort,    than  when 
keeping  an  entire  house.     In  fact,  when 
a  wife  sees  how  much  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance can  bo  saved  by  the  new  .way  of 
living,  slio  regards  contraction  as  an  ad- 
vantage  to   her — a   downright  luxury, 
which  she  never  knew  of   before ;    for 
what  greater  privilege  e^in  she  have  than 
the  time  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  her  better 
senses  ?    How  often  is  it  said  that  babies 
bani.«h  pianos,  and  that  the  young  moth- 
er's duties  to  her  ofl^pring  compel  her  to 
neglect  her  higher  intellectual  culture. 
Yet  it  is  not,  in  reality,  the  baby  to  which 
she  is  enslaved,  but  the  thousand-and-one 
household  cares  that  come  with  an  in- 
creased family.    It  is  in  these  that  the 
housewife  economizes  by  the  apartment 
system  of  living.    Now,  to  answer  the 
question,  if  such  houses  can  bo  built  for 
people  of  small  incomes,  wo  say  "  Cer- 
tainly," for  that  which  has  been  already 
built  actually  has  room  to  spare  in  its 
apartments,  where  the  family  is  small, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  live  econom- 
ically. Smaller  apartments  will  of  course 
be    cheaper ;    and   in    a  neighborhood 
where  land  is  less  costly,  and  in  a  house 
of  plain  exterior,  they  can  be  decidedly 
cheai)er,  and  still  retain  all  those  safe- 
guards upon  which  depends  the  comfort, 
protection,  and  isolation  of  each  family, 
and  which  make  the  apartment  house 
different  trom  the  "tenement  house"  so 
called.     "What  these  essentials  are,   we 
will  mention  further  on.      But  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  decreased  amount 
of  rent,  as  long  aa  6tic\\  &^i^gM^Ti^%  ^^ 
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retained.     These  thiDgs  must  be  paid 
for. 

"With  regard    to    the    cheapDess   of 
*•  apartment-house "    rents,    the    public 
have  been  greatlj   deceived    by    false 
prophets  and  inexperienced  writers  on 
the  subject.    Their  mistakes  have  been 
mainly  due  to  the  assumption  that  a 
Parisian  house,  which  looks  so  cosy  to 
them,  with  its  gilt  clocks,  and  mirrors, 
and  porcelain  stoves,  was  just  the  thing 
for  American  cities;  while  the  fact  is, 
that  the  same  persons  would  not  live  in 
a  Parisian  house  of  the  average  kind,  if  it 
were   bodily  transported   to  America. 
Such  a  house  would  come,  in  time,  to  be 
a  nuisance  and  a  pest,  and  we  will  pres- 
ently see  why.    It  would  have,  of  course, 
a  grand  escalier  for  all,  and  its  apartments 
would  have  an  antichambre  and  a  salon ^ 
to  be  sure;  but  here  these  things  would 
be  only  a  corkscrew-stairway,  a  vesti- 
bule, and  a  parlor;  it  would  have  no 
passage-ways  except  the  vestibule,  and 
all  communication  within  would  be  from 
room  to  room ;  it  would  have  no  bath- 
room nor  wash-basins,  and  the  kitchen 
would  be  a  dimly-lighted  closet,  without 
room  fur  the  cook  to  sit  down,  and  with 
every  prospect  that  on  our  hot  summer 
days  she  would  roast  herself  while  broil- 
ing our  steaks  ;  it  would  leave  no  trace 
of  a  closet  or  store-room  for  either  clothes 
or  provisions,  and  no  back  stairs  for  ser- 
vants, unless  it  were  an  absolutely  first- 
class  house,  in  which  case  it  would  prob- 
ably have  a  stable  in  the  back  cellar. 
Such,  as  fur  as  comfort  and  convenience 
are    concerned,    would    be  a    Parisian 
apartme[)t    house,     transferred    to    an 
American  city.    And  this  brings  us  to 
the  real  dilferenco  between  what  such  a 
house  is  abroad,  and  what  it  should  be 
here,     it  is  by  the  omission  to  provide 
all  those  thousand-and-one  things  which 
every  American  housewife  considers  es- 
sential to  comfort  and  respectability,  and 
often  to  decency,  that  the  foreign  apart- 
ment houses  are  made  so  compact,  and, 
consequently,  economical.    In  only  one 
respect  are  they  better  than  American 
liouses  are  likely  to  be,  and  that  is  in 
their  substantiality  and   artistic  finish, 
Hiiallj  of  the  interior.    But  we  can 


better  dispense  with  these  things  than 
with  others,  upon  which  our  comfort  so 
much  depends.    Now,  the  greater  de- 
mand in  this  country  for  back  stairs, 
closets,  store-rooms,  passage-ways  that 
will  take  you  from  any  one  room  to  any 
other  without  going  through  a  third, 
bath-rooms,  large  kitchens  with  ranges, 
sinks    and  wash-tubs,  storage  for  fuel, 
and  places  to  dry  clothes,  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  others,  is  what  makes  Ameri- 
can apartment  houses  necessarily  expen- 
sive.   Take  one  item  of  expense— plumb- 
ing— and  remember  that  each  apartment 
must  have  almost  as  much  plumbing  as 
is  required  for  a  small  dwelling-house, 
and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
source  of  this  increased  cost.     All  these 
things  must  be  paid  for  when  the  occu- 
pant pays  his  rent. 

There  is  a  strong  reason,  however,  for 
the  cramped  condition  of  Parisian  hoases, 
and  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  valne  of  land 
in  proportion  to  buildings  is  much  grea^ 
er  in  Paris  than  here.     It  is  a  question, 
therefore,   whether  or    not,    with  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
in  cities  like  New  York,  we  may  ulti- 
mately be  compelled  to  adopt  the  French 
plan  for  our  own  houses,  with  all  onr 
little  comforts  lopped  off.    Some  archi- 
tects hold  that  we  will,  and  that  it  i» 
wasteful  to  show  such  liberality  in  clos- 
ets, etc.    But  let  the  future  shape  events 
as  it  may ;  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  present.   The  experiment  ii 
at  least  worth  trying  in  good  shape. 

**  AVho,  then,"  the  reader  asks,  **roar 
have  apartments  ?  "  We  answer,  that, •> 
far  as  invi  stigation  and  estimate  have 
been  carried,  they  are  accessible,  with 
aU  improvements,  to  families  of  fo^l^pe^ 
sons  with  an  income  of  $2,000  a  yetf- 
The  rental  to  such  a  family  cannot  b* 
much  less  than  $800.  This  estimate  doci 
not  assume  to  be  infallible,  but  if  the 
best  result  of  thought  and  calculatioB* 

It  is  time  tliat  the  public  should  an3fl^ 
stand  clearly  what  they  may  expect  &•• 
the  new  system.  To  that  end,  we  w 
consider  what  an  apartment  house  show 
be,  and  how  it  should  bo  managed.  ^ 
fore  doing  so,  however,  we  will  ofi^ 
some  suggestions  on  economic  liviog. 
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The  disappointment  of  so  many  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent  wliich  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  pay  for  apartments  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  Some  explanations  are 
therefore  necessary,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  dispel  such  misgivings.  It  sliould 
he  remembered  that  the  rent  of  an  apart- 
ment includes  not  only  the  landlord's  in- 
terest on  his  investment,  but  a  share  of 
the  expense  of  door-keeping,  lighting, 
cleaning,  and  heating  all  the  h^Uls  and 
stairways,  removing  ashes  and  garbage, 
cleaning  sidewalk,  sprinkling  the  street, 
pumping  water  for  the  upper  stories,  and 
water-tax.  These  involve  the  rent  and 
salary  of  the  porter  and  his  attendants, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  steam-boiler 
and  pump,  which  consume  a  large  amount 
of  fuel.  These  things  being  done  by  the 
landlord,  the  tenant  pays  his  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  expense,  which  is  seem- 
ingly part  of  tlie  rent.  All  this  outside 
work  being  done,  as  it  were,  by  whole- 
sale, the  cost  to  each  tenant  is  very  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  outside  work  of  a 
single  house.  Ilcrein  if  one  of  the  larg- 
est items  of  expense  saved  by  the  ten- 
ants. Few  housekeepers  know  how 
great  is  the  cost  of  this  work  for  an  or- 
dinary house.  It  is  a  matter  hard  to 
calculate,  but  the  result,  as  found  by  ex- 
perience in  the  apartment  house,  shows 
that  it  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  hous^old  expenses.  The  saving  iri 
the  cost  of  furniture  is  another  item,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  on  carpets  is  much 
less,  owing  to  the  distance  of  most  apart- 
ments from  the  street.  House-cleaning, 
to  the  oocapant  of  apartments,  is  a  small 
item. 

The  physical  advantages  of  the  apart- 

Dentsjstem,  especially  to  women,  should 

lot  be  OTerlooked.    Xo  exercise  is  more 

djorioos  to  women  than  climbing  stairs, 

7bil6  none  is  bo  beneficial  as  walking  on 

level    To  women  who  are  confined  to 

^eir  hoases  by  domestic  or  other  duties, 

le  climblag  of  stairs,  especially  in  ou? 

irrow  and    lofty  city  dwellings,  is  a 

earisome   and   exhausting    task,  and, 

Ule  it  is  almost  their  sole  exercise,  is 

^  which  is  most  injurious  to  them.  A 

filter  share  of  it  by  far  falls  to  them 

m  to  the  male  members  of  the  family. 


In  the  apartment,  however,  where  the 
rconis  are  on  one  floor,  and  the  distances 
are  considerable,  attendance  to  the  usual 
household  duties  compels  them  to  take 
that  exercise  which  is  generally  denied 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain  in- 
doors, and  which  they  so  much  need. 
But  aside  from  these  advantages  of  the 
apartment  house,  who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  care,  anxiety,  and  drudgery 
saved  to  women  by  the  new  syftem? 
By  it,  also,  the  great  servant-question  is 
to  some  extent  solved.  A  system  which 
enables  us -to  dispense  with  half  the  usual 
service  may  well  bo  rejoiced  at.  The 
servant-question  is  also  met  in  another 
respect.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
get  servants  who  will  work  so  near  to 
the  eyes  of  their  mistresses — and  this 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case — the  mis- 
tress is  quite  certi^in  to  get  those  only 
who  are  willing  to  bo  watched,  and  sure- 
ly no  others  could  bo  desired. 

The  conclusion,  tli  ere  fore,  is,  that  what 
we  gain  by  the  apartment  system  is  not 
in  cheap  rents,  but  in  cheap  living.  The 
outside  work  done  by  the  landlord  is  re- 
ally done  on  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion. Tliis,  though  a  saving  to  the  ten- 
ant, makes  the  rent  apparently  high. 
But  the  economy  in  the  system  will  be 
found  mainly  in  the  reduced  household 
expenses.  Unfortunately,  thiscnnnotbe 
proved  by  figures,  but  experience  has 
thus  far  shown  it  to  be  true.  The  charge 
often  made  a;:^ain*?t  the  morality  of  the 
system  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word: 
It  is  without  reason  or  precedent.  It 
comes  from  a  Puritanical  horror  for  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  French,  and  is  based  on 
a  misconception  of  the  state  of  French 
society,  which  is  usually  formed  by  super- 
ficial travellers. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  should  be 
the  practical  requirements  of  an  apart- 
ment house,  built  in  accordance  with 
American  ways  of  living. 

It  should  have  two  entrances,  one 
communicating  with  the  front  stairs,  and 
the  other  with  the  back  stairs  for  ser- 
vants and  hucksters.  There  may  bo  one 
or  more  stairways  of  each  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  house. 
The  porter's  office  should  b^i^\i  -^oskOcJV^^ 
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between  the  two  entrances,  so  tLat  he 
can  easily  control  both,  and  his  bedroom 
should  adjoin  it,  if  he  docs  not  sleep  in 
the  office.  His  family-rooms  may  be  in 
the  basement,  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  admits,  as  in  most  parts  of  New 
York.  The  entrance-halls  should  not  bo 
more  than  three  steps  above  the  side- 
walk. The  ])as?age-way  to  the  back 
stairs  f-hould,  if  possible,  lead  directly  to 
the  stairways;  but  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  plan  will  not  admit  of  this,  it  should 
be  carried  down  to  the  basement,  and  the 
stairs  started  at  that  point.  There  should 
be  an  outside  entrance  to  the  basement, 
for  the  carrying  of  ashes,  garbage,  etc., 
which  should  also  communicate  with  the 
back  stairs.  Coal-bins  are  a  necessity  in 
this  country,  and  they  must  bo  provided 
in  the  basement,  with  separate  compart- 
ments for  each  tenant.  Hand-lifts  must 
also  bo  provided  nt  convenient  places  to 
convey  fuel  and  stores  to  ench  apartment, 
landing  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitch- 
ens. The  back  stairways  must  connect 
with  each  apartment,  near  the  kitchens, 
where  tbe  entrance-doors  should  have 
spring-latches  and  bells.  They  must  also 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  best 
way  of  doing  this,  if  they  are  not  situ- 
ated so  as  to  have  corridors,  is  to  con- 
struct a  shaft  alongside  of  each  stairway, 
instead  of  depending  upon  a  skylight  at 
the  top,  which,  in  a  high  building,  will 
only  light  the  upper  flights.  This  ar- 
rangement is  also  adapted  to  the  main 
stairways,  when  not  contiguous  to  exte- 
rior walls. 

The  main  entrance  to  an  apartment 
house  should  be  elegant  and  substantial, 
and  should  be  so  finished  as  not  to  give 
evidences  of  wear  and  tear.  The  hall 
and  stairways  should  be  so  built  as  not 
to  be  easily  soiled,  for  it  is  important  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constant  cleanings, 
which  meai-8  expense.  To  this  end  the 
floors  should  bo  of  marble  or  tiles  and 
the  side  wiills  should  either  be  faced 
with  stone,  wainscoted  with  marble,  or 
covered  with  a  plaster  that  will  admit 
of  polishing.  This  latter  method  has 
lately  been  employed  with  success.  The 
stairs  should  bo  of  marble,  or,  if  the 
supports  are  iron,  slate  or  blae^tono  are 


the  best  coverings  for  steps.  The  en- 
trance to  each  apartment  should  be  made 
evident  by  appropriate  ornamentation 
of  the  door  and  its  casings,  and  each 
door  should  have  a  distinct  and  legible 
plate,  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  read  names 
in-doors  as  on  the  street. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  apartments  themselves.  Herein  there 
may  be  great  diversity  as  to  relative 
position,   size,   and  number  of  rooms, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the 
family  to  be  accommodated,  and  their 
way  of  living.    Apartment  houses  will 
in  course  of  time  bo  built  for  all  classes 
of  people,   the  most    extravagant  and 
luxurious  as  well  as  the  most  saving  and 
economical.    But  it  concerns  vs  now  to 
find  what  can   be  done  for  the  latter 
class,  those  for  whom  such   liooses  are 
most  in  demand.    In  an  American  house 
it  is  essential  that  every  room  should 
communicate  with  a  common  hall  or 
passage-way.    This  is  pne  of  the  respects 
in  which  it  must  differ  from  a  Parisiss 
house.     There  the  entrance  is  into  • 
vestibule,  or  antichambre^  which   is  • 
room  of  some  pretensions,  which  most 
communicate  directly  with    the  parior, 
the  dining-room,  and  a  pa&^age-way  totbe 
kitchen.     It  is  considered  good  enoogiii 
even  in  the  best  houses,  to  enter  yoar 
bed-rooms    cither  through  the  parlor, 
dining-room,  or  from  the  passage-waj 
to  the  kitchen.     C(^sar  Daly  says  in  hii 
great  work  on  the  Domestic  Architec- 
ture of  Paris,*  that  the  antidkambre  u 
the  common  room,  the  "  neutral  ground," 
of  the  apartment  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  servants.    It  is  the  conmion  ptf* 
sage-way  even  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining-room,  so  that  the  visitor  com" 
ing  late  to  dinner,  as  he  enters,  ni^y  nm 
against  the  waiter  with  his  soup.    Al 
antichamhre  may  be  a  very  good  thiqf 
for  an  American  house,  but  wo  fflOl 
have  the  common  hall-wny  as  weD,!! 
that  if  the  host  is  belated,  *he  mvfUi 
havo  to  meet  his  guests  in  the  parkror 
dining-room  while  passing  to  his  dMtt* 
her  to  change  his  boots.     Granted,  tei 
that  our  apartment  must  have  a  conaoi 

*  L'Aro^ltoctnre  PriTit  an  ziz**  Silclt  9^ 
Napoldon  III.    A.  Morol  *  C'%  Ptoi%  IMI. 
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hall,  the  on  trance  from  the  grand  stair- 
waj  must  he  upon  the  private  hall  near 
to  the  parlor,  which  is  hest  located  when 
in  the  middle  of  the  suite  of  rooms.  On 
one  side  of  the  parlor  should  he  two 
double  bed-rooms,  connecting  with  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  communicating 
with  the  parlor.  This  arrangement  will 
make  it  possible  to  use  the  parlor  for  a 
bed-room  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  com- 
pany being  detained  over  night.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  bed -rooms  should  be  the 
bath-room,  and,  if  possible,  a  small  room 
in  which  a  nurse  can  sleep,  and  he  within 
easy  calling  assistance  of  the  bed-rooms. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  parlor 
should  be  the  dining-room,  connecting 
with  it  by  means  of  folding  or  sliding 
doors,  so  that  on  grand  occasions  the 
two  rooms  can  be  united.  Beyond  the 
dining-room  should  be  the  kitchen,  se- 
parated from  it  by  means  of  a  pantry, 
with  a  sink.  The  servants'  room  may 
he  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen,  or 
between  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen, 
in  which  case  the  communication  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  kitchen  must 
be  maintained  by  means  of  a  short  pas- 
sage.* 

All  the  above  rooms  should  communi- 
cate with  the  common  passage-way. 
There  should  be  a  door  across  this,  be- 
yond the  dining-room,  to  keep  the  smell 
of  the  kitchen  from  invading  the  other 
rooms.  The  entrance  from  the  servants' 
stairs  shonld  be  upon  the  back  hall  thus 
formed,  and  immediately  contiguous  to 
it  should  be  the  door  of  the  lift  for  coal. 

The  above  would  comprise  an  apart- 
ment suitable  for  a  family  of  four  adults, 
or  two  adults  and  three  children.  More, 
however,  could  be  comfortably  accom- 
modated by  the  use  of  sofa  bedsteads 
and  similar  contrivances.  Necessary 
closets  and  store-rooms  should  of  course 
be  provided.  The  various  rooms  must 
be  provided  witl)  fireplaces,  even  if  the 


*  TIm  ■oranta*  room  ii  the  most  difficult  thing 
to  numagi^  heoaikse,  if  located  in  the  apartment,  it 
ainst  oeeopy  nearly  as  yalnable  space  as  any  other 
loom.  This,  howoTor,  is  a  disagreeable  necessity, 
aad  most  he  pvl  op  with.  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
plan  hsco  to  adopt  the  French  system  of  potting 
Um  aervanu  of  tho  difEsrent  fiunUies  togetiier  in 
tht  lop  iluiy. 


whole  building  is  heated  by  steam :  the 
kitchen  should  have  all  the  conveniences 
usually  provided,  including  range,  boiler, 
sink,  and  wash-tubs;  while  the  bedrooms 
should  have  permanent  basins. 

Apartments  such  as  have  just  been 
described  can  be  provided  in  good  but 
not  fashionable  neighborhoods,  and  good 
but  not  elegant  buildings,  •  for  $800 
a-year.  In  a  desirable  neighborhood 
and  a  house  finished  in  a  first-class 
manner,  the  rent  would  be  at  least 
$1,100.  These  amounts  are  the  average 
rental  of  a  house  of  five  stories,  suppos- 
ing each  apartment  to  be  the  same  and 
the  rci)ts  graduated  according  to  height 
of  the  floors  from  the  street.  To  provide 
all  these  things  in  a  well-planned  house 
is  no  light  matter,  and  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect. 

Nothing  has  thus  far  been  said  about 
an  apurtenanc^  which  is  greatly  needed 
in  buildings  of  this  class.  We  refer  to 
passenger  elevators.  These  appear  to  be 
the  great  desideratum  for  making  the 
upper  stories  of  a  building  accessible. 
When  introduced,  they  will  make  it 
practicable  to  erect  houses  six  and  seven 
stories  high,  while  without  them  but  four 
stories  are  admissible.  The  introduction 
of  elevators  necessitates  two  things. 
First,  they  add  considerable  to  the  cost  of 
a  building,  while  the  expense  of  running 
them,  which  includes  fuel,  attendants, 
and  repairs,  is  a  still  greater  item  of  ex- 
pense. A  second  necessity,  where  ele- 
vators are  used,  is  that  the  building  must 
be  specially  planned  for  them.  For 
instance,  all  the  apartments  on  one  floor 
must  be  reached  from  one  landing.  In 
a  building  with  two  apartments  on  a 
floor  this  is  a  simple  matter,  but  if  there 
are  four,  the  problem  is  not  easy  to  solye. 
Calculation  shows  that  it  would  not 
"  pay  "  to  introduce  a  steam  elevator  in 
the  former  case.  Supposing  the  use  of 
an  elevator  practicable,  when  there  are 
four  apartments  to  a  floor,  there  must  in 
this  case  be  but  one  im^ipjitairway ;  for 
the  elevator  must  be/run  in  connection 
with  the  stairway.'  It  is  also  evident 
that  it  would  no;t  **poy"  to  introduce 
two  elevators  in/a  building  of  this  kind. 
In  any  case,  w^ere  one  ia  \ia^^  SX*  tsrs^ 
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be  evident  that  the  expense  of  it,  divided 
between  all  the  tenants,  must  be  so  small 
as  not  to  make  a  material  addition  to  the 
rent  of  each.  It  must  also  be  considered 
that  the  elevator  is  mainly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tenants  above  the  third  story. 
Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
titm,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  introduction 
of  elevators,  which,  to  most  j'cople, 
seems  simple  enough,  is  a  somewhat 
complex  matter,  and  one  of  considerable 
risk  to  the  owner  as  far  as  expense  is 
concerned.  When  used  in  hotels  and 
business  houses  the  interests  involved 
are  large,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
tliat  for  business  purposes  they  "  pay  " 
well.  It  concerns  us  now  to  inquire  how 
the  community  can  be  supplied  with 
cheaper  and  better  lodgings  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  any  thing 
which  increases  their  expense  must  be 
approached  with  caution.  The  steam 
elevator  can  only  be  employed  with 
economy  in  an  apartment  house  of  the 
largest  size,  and  in  such  it  should  bo 
introduced,  if  only  for  the  purposes  of 
making  the  fifch,  sixth,  or  seventh  stories 
inhabitable.  It  is  essential,  too,  that 
there  should  be  fuur  apartments  to  a 
floor,  at  least.  Tlie  cost  of  a  passenger 
elevator,  including  motive-power,  is  not 
less  than  $10,000,  and  the  expense  of 
running  it  is  about  $8,000  a-year,  which, 
with  interest  on  the  investment,  would 
make  the  total  cost  about  $4,000  a-year. 
At  this  rate  the  rent  of  four  apartments, 
or  an  entire  floor,  of  such  a  building  as 
we  have  described,  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  running  it,  or,  considered  in  an- 
other way,  if  divided  among  twenty- 
four  tenants,  would  cost  each  of  them 
$1G6.  In  a  smaller  building  this  amount 
woulil  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  an  extravagant  luxury. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  apartment  system  will  depend. 

First.  In  order  that  tenants  may  hare 
tlie  assurance  of  a  permanent  home,  it  is 
essential  that  such  houses  be  owned  by 
parties  who  hold  them  as  a  permanent 
investment,  and  feel  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  name  of  the  house  is 


necessary  to  its  success  as  a  badness 
enterprise.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  whole  system  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  bring  it  into  disrepute  than  the 
liability  of  an  apartment  house  to  being 
"  run  dvovvn."  To  prevent  this  will  re- 
quire more  than  usual  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  or  his  agent.  The 
building  must  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  and  the  porter  must  be  compelled 
strictly  to  perform  his  various  duties,  so 
that  the  tenants  may  not  be  annoyed  by 
his  derelictions.  The  character  of  the 
owners  of  such  houses  t«rill  go  far  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  tenants 
they  get.  No  respectable  family  would 
live  in  a  building  owned  by  a  specnlator, 
who  might  sell  out  at  any  time  to  some 
person  incapable  of  appreciating  any 
degree  of  refinement  or  respectability. 

Second.  An  apartment  house  must  be 
built  to  accommodate  a  class  of  tenants 
who  are  in  a  nearly  uniform  social  scale. 
It  would  make  the  lower  stories  very 
undesirable  to  divide  the  upper  floors 
into  small  apartments,  to  be  disposed  of 
at  cheap  rent?.  Any  one  who  does  this 
will  be  quite  certain  to  have  his  lower 
apartments  quickly  vacated.  It  would 
be  tlie  death-blow  to  the  whole  system 
in  New  York,  certainly,  however  it 
might  work  in  European  cities.  It  was 
the  dread  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
so  long  created  a  prejudice  against  the 
system.  The  possibility  of  it  has  been 
avoided  in  the  Stuyvcsant  Apartment 
Uou^e,  where  all  the  apartments  are  of 
the  same  size  and  arranged  and  finished 
in  the  same  matter,  diflering  only  in 
position.  This  is  the  true  system,  and 
the  only  one  that  will  be  successful  in 
New  York. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  the 
])orter  in  such  a  house  must  bo  thorougb- 
ly  competent  for  the  performance  of  lui 
duties.  The  qualifications  required  in 
such  a  person  are  rarely  found,  for  he 
must  be  at  times  both  a  servant  and 
a  master,  and  nmst  perform  no  inoon- 
sideroblo  amount  of  police  duty.  He 
sliould  bo  responsible  for  his  conduct  to 
the  owner  of  the  house  alone ;  his  duties 
should  bo  strictly  defined,  and  he  should 
receive  no  compensation  or  pcrquisitei 
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from  the  tenants  for  the  performance  of 
his  regnlar  dutie::',  or  for  the  doing  of 
any  thing  that  would  prevent  their  per- 
formance. The  position  of  the  porter  is 
so  important  in  its  relation  to  the  tenants 
that  improper  coudact  on  his  part,  if  not 
rebuked  by  the  owner,  would  result  in 
depopulating  the  house  in  a  yery  short 
time.  Nothing  would  drive  the  tenants 
away  so  quickly  as  an  attempt  of  the 
porter  to  practice  petty  impositions  or 
to  speculate  on  his  oflSce,  either  of 
which  can  bo  so  easily  done  by  an  un- 
principled person.  Against  sucli  things 
the  tenant  cun  have  no  redress  except 
through  the  landlord. 

That  the  apartment  system  is  a  success, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  only  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  capitalists  have  been 
so  slow  in  investing  in  a  class  of  property 


for  which  the  public  have  clamored  so 
long  and  lustily.  Now  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  and  hns  succeeded, 
lot  them  no  l(»nger  delay  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  It  needs  no  argument 
now  lo  prove  that  the  money  thus  in- 
vested will  speedily  bring  the  desired 
return.  Whole  blocks  of  new  houses  in 
tho  city  of  New  York  now  stand  idle 
for  want  of  tenants.  Disgusted  house- 
keepers who  are  tired  alike  of  enormous 
rents  and  the  annoyances  attendant  upon 
the  care  of  a  city-house,  will  not  have 
them,  but  seek  temporary  rest,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  in  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses.  The  throngs  who  m«'st  soon 
return  from  their  rural  pastimes  to 
plunge  again  into  this  vortex  of  city -life, 
will  join  in  the  universal  cry.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  may  soon  find  relief  from 
their  troubles. 
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ARCTIC   TRAVELLING   IN   WINTER. 


The  morning  of  December  1 3th  dawn- 
ed clear,  cold,  and  still,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  thirty-one  d^rees  below  zero ; 
but,  as  the  sun  did  not  rise  until  half- 
past  ten,  it  was  nearly  noon  before  wo 
could  get  our  drivers  together,  and  our 
dogs  liamessed  for  a  start.  Our  little 
party  of  ten  men  presented  quite  a 
novel  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
their  gayly-embroidered  fur  coats,  red 
sashes,  and  yellow  fox-skin  hoods,  as 
they  assembled  in  a  body  before  our 
house  to  bid  good-by  to  the  Ispravink 
and  the  Migor.  Eight  heavily-loaded 
sledges  were  ranged  in  a  lino  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  almost  a  hundred 
dogs  were  springing  frantically  against 
their  harnesses,  and  raising  deafening 
howls  of  impatience  as  we  came  out  of 
the  house  into  the  still,  frosty  atmos- 
phenu  We  bade  every  body  good-by, 
xecelTed  a  hearty  "God  bless  you, 
bojs !  ^  flroxn  the  Major,  and  were  off  in 
A  doad  of  flying  snow,  which  stung  our 
ilioes  like  burning  sparks  of  Are.  Old 
Paderin,  the  Chief  of  the  Geezhega 
CkMsacks,  with  white,  frosty  hair  and 
beftidj  stood  oat  in  front  of  his  little 


red  log-hou^  as  we  passed,  and  waved 
us  a  last  good-by  with  his  fur  hood  as 
we  sw(?pt  out  upon  the  great  level  steppe 
behind  the  town. 

It  was  just  mid-day ;  but  the  sun,  al- 
though at  its  greatest  altitude,  glowed 
like  a  red  ball  of  fire  low  down  in  tho 
southern  horizon,  and  a  peculiar  gloomy 
twilight  hung  over  the  white  wintry 
landscape.  I  could  not  overcome  tho 
impression  that  the  sun  was  just  rising, 
and  that  it  would  soon  be  broad  day. 
A  white  ptarmigan  now  and  then  flew 
up  with  a  loud  whir  before  us,  uttered 
a  harsh  "  qucrk,  querk,  querk  "  of  af- 
fright, and,  sailing  a  few  rods  away, 
settled  upon  the  snow  and  became  sud- 
denly invisible.  A  fpw  magpies  sat 
motionless  in  the  thickets  of  trailing 
pine  as  wo  passed,  but  their  fccilhers 
were  ruffled  up  around  their  heads,  and 
they  seemed  chilled  and  stupefied  by 
the  intense  cold.  Tho  distant  blue  belt 
of  timber  along  the  Geezhega  River 
wavered  and  trembled  in  its  outlines, 
as  if  seen  through  currents  of  heated 
air;  and  the  white,  ghost-like  moun- 
tains, thirty  miles  away  to  tlie  ^«>3^^l• 
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it  did  not  seem  to  infuse  any 
I  or  life  into  the  bleak,  wintry 
pe.  It  only  drowned,  in  a  dull, 
re,  the  blue,  tremulous  stream- 
he  aurora,  and  the  white  radi- 

the  moon  and  stars,  tinged  the 
rith  a  faint  color  like  a  stormy 
and  lighted  np  a  splendid  mi- 

the  northwest,  which  startled 

its  solemn  mockery  of  familiar 

The  wand  of  the    Northern 

ter  touched  the  barren,  snowy 

and  it  suddenly  became  a  blue 
I  lake,  upon  whose  distant  shore 
)  walls,  domes,  and  slender  mina- 
a  yast  Oriental  city.  Masses  of 
at  foliage  seemed  to  overhang 
IT,  blue  water,  and  to  be  reflected 
depths,  while  the  white  walls 
ust  caught  the  first  flush  of  the 
lun.    Never  was  the  illusion  of 

in  winter,  of  life  in  death,  more 
e  or  more  perfect.  One  almost 
ivcly  glanced  around  to  assure 
,  by  the  sight  of  familiar  ob- 
:hat  it  was  not  a  dream;  but, 
eye  turned  again  to  the  north- 
ross  the  dim  blue  lake,  the  vast, 
»us  outlines  of  the  mirage  still 
ted  him  in  their  unearthly  beau- 

the  "cloud-capped  towers  and 
IS  palaces"  seemed,  by  their 
ous  solemnity,  to  rebuke  the 
vhich  would  ascribe  them  to  a 

The  bright  apparition  faded, 
»  and  faded  again  into  indis- 
«,  and  from  its  ruins  rose  two 

pillars,  sculptured  from  rose- 

which  gradually  united  their 
,  and  formed  a  Titanic  arch,  like 
nd  portal  of  heaven.  This,  in 
elted  into  an  extensive  fortress, 
assive  bastions  and  buttresses, 
I  towers  and  deep  embrasures 
ent  and  reentering  angles,  whose 
3  and  perspective  were  as  natu- 
jality  itself.  Nor  was  it  only  at 
ce  that  these  deceptive  mirages 
to  be  formed.  A  crow,  standing 
e  snow  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
ndred  yards,  was  exaggerated 
torted  beyond  recognition ;  and, 
ving  lingered  a  little  behind  the 
tihe  party,  I  was  startled  at  see- 


ing a  long  line  of  shadowy  dog-pledges 
moving  swiftly  through  the  air,  a  short 
distance  ahead,  at  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  mock 
sledges  were  inverted  in  position,  and 
the  mock  dogs  trotted  along,  with  their 
feet  in  the  air,  but  their  outlines  were 
almost  as  clear  as  those  of  the  real 
sledges  and  real  dogs  underneath.  This 
curious  phenomenon  lasted  only  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  was  succeeded  by  others 
equally  strange,  until,  at  last,  we  lost 
faith  in  our  eyesight  entirely,  and  would 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  thing 
unless  we  could  touch  it  with  our 
hands.  Every  bare  hillock  or  dark  ob- 
ject on  the  snow  was  a  nucleus  around 
which  were  formed  the  most  deceptive 
images,  and  two  or  three  times  we 
started  out  with  our  rifles  in  pursuit  of 
wolves  or  black  foxes,  which  proved, 
upon  closer  inspection,  to  be  nothing 
but  crows.  I  had  never  before  known 
the  light  and  atmosphere  to  be  so  fa- 
vorable to  refraction,  and  had  never 
been  so  deceived  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
distance  of  objects  on  the  snow. 

The  thermometer  at  noon  marked  85*^, 
and  at  sunset  it  was  88°,  and  sinking. 
We  had  seen  no  wood  since  leaving  the 
yonrt,  on  the  Malmofka  River,  and,  not 
daring  to  camp  without  a  flre,  we  trav- 
elled for  five  hours  after  dark,  guided 
only  by  the  stars  and  a  bluish  aurora 
which  was  playing  away  in  the  north. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  intense  cold, 
frost  formed  in  great  quantities  upon 
every  thing  which  was  touched  by  our 
breaths.  Beards  became  stiff,  tangled 
masses  of  frozen  iron- wire,  eyelids  grew 
heavy  with  long  white  reins  of  frost, 
and  froze  together  when  we  winked, 
and  our  dogs,  enveloped  in  dense  clouds 
of  steam,  looked  like  snowy  polar 
wolves.  Only  by  running  constantly 
beside  our  sledges  could  we  keep  any 
sensation  of  life  in  our  feet.  About 
eight  o'clock  a  few  scattered  trees  loam- 
cd  up  darkly  against  the  eastern  sky, 
and  a  joyful  shout  from  our  leading 
drivers  announced  the  discovery  of  wood. 
We  had  reached  a  small  stream  called 
the  Oose4noya,  seventy-five  versts  east 
of  Geezhega,  in.  tlie  Terj  m\^^<^  ^1  ^^ 
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great  steppe.  It  was  like  coming  to  an 
island  after  having  been  long  at  sea. 
Oar  dogs  stopped  and  curled  them- 
selves up  into  little  round  balls  on  the 
snow,  as  if  conscious  that  the  long  day's 
journey  was  ended,  while  our  drivers 
proceeded  to  make,  rapidly  and  sys- 
tematically, a  Siberian  half-faced  camp. 
Three  sledges  were  drawn  up  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  little  semi-enclosure 
about  ten  feet  square ;  the  snow  was  all 
shovelled  out  of  the  interior,  and  bank- 
ed up  around  the  three  closed  sides,  like 
a  snow-fort,  and  a  huge  fire  of  trailing 
pine  branches  was  built  at  the  open  end. 
The  bottom  of  this  little  snow-cellar 
was  then  strewn  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  with  twigs  of  willow  and 
alder,  shaggy  bearskins  were  spread 
down  to  make  a  warm,  soft  carpet,  and 
our  fur  sleeping-bags  arranged  for  the 
night.  Upon  a  small  table  extempo- 
rized out  of  a  candle-box,  which  stood 
in  the  centre,  Yagor  soon  placed  two 
cups  of  steaming  hot  tea  and  a  couple 
of  dried  fish.  Then  stretching  our- 
selves out  in  luxurious  style  upon  our 
bearskin  carpet,  with  our  feet  to  the 
fire  and  our  backs  against  pillows,  wo 
smoked,  drank  tea,  and  told  stories  in 
perfect  comfort.  After  supper  the  driv- 
ers piled  dry  branches  of  trailing  pine 
upon  the  fire  until  it  sent  up  a  column 
of  hot,  ruddy  flame,  ten  feet  in  height ; 
and  then,  gathering  in  a  picturesque 
,  group  around  the  blaze,  they  sang  for 
hours  the  wild,  melancholy  songs  of  the 
Eamtchadals,  and  told  never-ending  sto- 
ries of  hardship  and  adventure  on  the 
great  steppes  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  "  icy  sea."  At  last  the  great  con- 
stellation of  Orion  marked  bed-time. 
Amid  a  tumult  of  snarling  and  fighting 
the  dogs  were  fed  their  daily  allowance 
of  one  dried  fish  each ;  fur  stockings, 
moist  with  perspiration,  were  taken  off 
and  dried  by  the  fire,  and,  putting  on 
our  heaviest  fur  "  kookhlankas,"  we 
crawled,  feet  first,  into  our  bearskin 
bags,  pulled  them  up  over  our  heads, 
and  slept. 

A  camp  in  the  middle  of  a  clear,  dark 
winter's  night  presents  a  strange,  wild 
appearance.     I  was   awakened,   aeon 


after  midnight,  by  cold  feet,  and,  raising 
myself  upon  one  elbow,  I  pushed  my 
head  out  of  my  frosty  fur  bag  to  see  by 
the  stars  what  time  it  was.     The  fire 
had  died  away  to  a  rod  heap  of  smoul- 
dering embers.    There  was  just  light 
enough  to  distinguish  the  dark  outlines 
of  the  loaded  sledges,  the  fur-clad  forms 
of  our  men  lying  here  and  there   in 
groups  about  the  fire,  and  the  frosty 
dogs,  curled  up  into  a  hundred  little 
hairy  balls,  upon  the  snow.    Away  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  camp  stretched 
the  desolate  steppe  in  a  series  of  long 
snowy  undulations,  which  blended  grad- 
ually into  one  great  white  frozen  ocean, 
and  were  lost  in  the  distance  and  dark- 
ness of  night.    High  overhead,  in  a  sky 
which  was  almost  black,  BX)arkled  the 
bright  constellations  of  Orion  and  the 
Pleiads  —  the    celestial    clocks    which 
marked  the  long,  weary  hours  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.    The  blue  mysteri- 
ous streamers  of  the  aurora  trembled 
in  the  north,  now  shooting  up  in  dear, 
bright  lines  to  the  zenith,  then  waving 
back  and  forth  in  great  nmjestic  curves 
over  the  silent  camp,  as  if  warning  back 
the  adventurous  traveller  fix)m  the  un- 
known regions  around  the  pole.    The 
silence  was  profound,  oppressive.   Noth- 
ing but  the  pulsating  of  the  blood  in 
my  cars  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
sleeping  men  at  my  feet  broke  the  uni- 
versal lull.     Suddenly  there  rose  upon^ 
the  still  night-air  a  long,  faint,  wailing- 
cry,  like  that  of  a  human  being  in  th^ 
last  extremity  of  suffering.     Gradualism 
it  swelled  and  deepened,  until  it  scemeC^ 

to  fill  the  whole  atmosphere  with  it 

volume  of  mournful  sound,  dying  awa^ 
at  last,  into  a  low,  despairing  mot 
It  was  the  signal-howl  of  a  Siberia 
dog,  but  so  wild  and  unearthly  did  i 
seem  in  the  stillness  of  the  arctic  mL  -^ 
night,  that  it  sent  the  startled  bIo-«xf 
bounding  through  my  veins  to  my 
finger-ends.  In  a  moment  the  mou 
ful  cry  was  taken  up  by  another  do^ 
upon  a  higher  key,  two  or  three  mo/w 
joined  in,  then  ten,  twenty,  forty,  sixty, 
eighty,  until  the  whole  pack  of  a  hun- 
dred dogs  howled  one  infernal  chorns 
together,  making  the  air  fairly  tremble 
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with  sound,  as  if  from  the  heavy  hass 
of  a  great  organ.  For  fully  a  minute 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  yelling,  shrieking  fiends.  Then 
one  bv  one  they  began  gradually  to 
drop  off",  the  unearthly  tumult  grew 
momentarily  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
at  last  it  ended,  as  it  began,  in  one  long 
inexpressibly  melancholy  wail,  and  all 
was  still.  One  or  two  of  our  men 
moved  restlessly  in  their  sleep,  as  if  the 
mournful  howls  had  blended  unpleas- 
antly with  their  dreams,  but  no  one 
awoke,  and  a  death-like  silence  again 
pervaded  heaven  and  earth.  Suddenly 
the  aurora  shone  out  with  increased 
brilliancy,  and  its  waving  swords  swept 
back  and  forth  in  great  semicircles 
across  the  dark,  starry  sky,  and  lighted 
up  the  snowy  steppe  with  transitory 
flashes  of  colored  radiance,  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  opening  and  clos- 
ing upon  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the 
celestial  city.  Presently  it  faded  away 
again  to  a  faint,  diffused  glow  in  the 
north,  and  one  pale  green  streamer, 
slender  and  bright  as  the  spear  of 
1th  Uriel,  pushed  slowly  up  toward  the 
zenith,  until  it  touched,  with  its  trans- 
lucent point,  the  jewelled  belt  of  Orion. 
Then  it,  too,  faded  and  vanished,  and 
nothing  but  a  bank  of  pale  white  mist, 
on  the  northern  horizon,  showed  the 
location  of  the  celestial  armory,  whence 
the  arctic  spirits  drew  the  gleaming 
swords  and  lances  which  they  shook 
and  brandished  nightly  over  the  lonely 
Siberian  steppes.  Crawling  back  into 
my  bag  as  the  aurora  disappeared,  I 


fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  near 


mormng. 


With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the 
camp  began  to  show  signs  of  anima- 
tion. The  dogs  crawled  out  of  the 
deep  holes  which  their  warm  bodies  had 
melted  in  the  snow,  the  Cossacks  poked 
their  heads  out  of  their  frosty  fur-coats, 
and  whipped  off,  with  little  sticks,  the 
mass  of  frost  which  had  accumulated 
around  their  breathing-holes;  a  fire 
was  built,  tea  boiled,  and  we  crawled 
out  of  our  sleeping-bags  to  shiver  around 
the  fire,  and  eat  a  hasty  breakfast  of 
rye-bread,  dried  fish,  and  tea.  In  twen- 
ty minutes  the  dogs  were  harnessed, 
sledges  packed,  and  runners  covered 
with  ice,  and  one  after  another  we 
drove  away  at  a  brisk  trot  from  the 
smokfng  fire,  and  began  another  day's 
journey  across  the  barren  steppe. 

In  this  monotonous  routine  of  riding, 
camping,  and  sleeping  on  the  snow,  day 
after  day  slowly  passed,  until,  on  Dec. 
20th,  we  arrived  at  the  settled  Korak 
village  of  Shestakova,  near  the  head  of 
Penzhinak  Gulf.  From  this  point  our 
Qeezhega  Cossacks  were  to  return,  and 
here  we  were  to  wait  until  the  expected 
sledges  from  Penzhina  should  arrive. 
We  lowered  our  bedding,  pillows,  camp 
equipage,  and  provisions  down  through 
the  chimney-hole  of  the  largest  yourt 
in  the  small  village,  arranged  them  as 
tastefully  as  possible  on  the  wide  wood- 
en platform  which  extended  out  from 
the  wall  on  one  side,  and  made  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  darkness,  smoke, 
cold,  and  dirt  would  permit. 
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DANISH    PEASANTS. 


In  Denmark  the  peasants  comprise 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  population ; 
and,  as  agriculture  is  the  main  resource 
of  the  country,  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  the  main  body  of  society.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  their 
social  advantages  were,  nevertheless, 
very  small.  Statesmen  in  those  times, 
especially  those  of  narrow  mind  and 
sentimental  tendencies,  considered  the 
State  a  large  household,  and  according 
to  this  idea  society  was  planned  and  the 
Government  conducted.  The  king  was 
considered  the  master,  the  noblemen 
his  family,  the  royal  officers  a  sort  of 
stewards,  and  the  lower  classes — the 
peasants — his  servants.  But  in  the 
household,  where  the  master  has  the 
right  to  do  all  that  he  likes,  his  famUy 
the  right  to  do  all  that  the  master  docs 
not  dislike,  and  the  stewards  the  right 
to  cheat  both  of  them,  there  can  be  but 
a  small  portion  of  rights  remaining  to 
the  servants.     So  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Danish  peasants  were  not  exactly 
slaves,  but  something  still  worse.  To 
the  slave,  who  has  no  rights  at  all,  his 
poverty  and  defencclessncss  are,  in  a 
measure,  a  passport  to  his  master^s  com- 
passion ;  but  the  Danish  peasants,  who 
were  tenants,  had  a  form  of  rights, 
which  deprived  them  of  the  lord's  be- 
nevolence, without  enabling  them  to 
defend  themselves  against  his  despotic 
encroachments.  A  century  ago  the 
peasants  were  the  property  of  their 
lords ;  and  if  the  lord  was  gambling, 
and  had  no  more  money  left,  he  set  a 
number  of  peasants,  instead  of  dollars, 
on  his  card.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
eenth  century  this  had  changed,  but 
still  a  deed  of  conveyance  would  some- 
times enumerate :  an  estate,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  with 
house  and  bams,  with  four  horses, 
twenty  cows,  eight  peasants,  and  so 
forth.  Even  if  the  tenant  was  not  the 
property  of  the  lord,  he  was,  neverthe- 


less, as  little  his  own  master;  for  he 
was  forbidden  to  move  from  the  place 
where  he  was  bom  until  he  had  com- 
pleted  his  fortieth  year.  Thus  he  lost 
almost  entirely  a  man's  first  right,  the 
right  to  live  where  he  likes ;  for  if  one 
has  been  shut  up  within  the  same  box 
for  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  is  likely  to 
have  lost  all  energy  to  move  away  from 
it. 

This  regulation  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  a  feudal  bondage,  but  rather  a 
sort  of  military  duty.  The  lord  was 
compelled  by  law  to  supply  the  army 
out  of  his  tenantry  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers.  He  had  received  his 
real  estate  from  the  king,  and  still  held 
it  on  this  condition.  It  was,  however, 
often  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  it,  be- 
cause the  young  people  ran  away  when 
the  time  of  enlistment  arrived.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  Qovemment  tied 
the  peasants  by  law  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  bom.  Military  service  wia, 
indeed,  a  horror  to  the  peasants,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  so,  for  it  was  SQch 
as  to  be  to  them  an  anticipation  of  hell 
itself.  The  Danish  king  kept  up  a  large 
standing  army,  with  which  to  ornament 
his  palaces,  to  wage  some  war**,  and  to 
provide  his  treasury  with  money.  It 
seems  a  sininilar  business  to  make  mon- 
ey  by  dealing  in  soldiers ;  yet,  Fred- 
crick  IV.  let  out  his  soldiers  to  William 
III.  of  England  for  a  considerable  sum, 
and  an  additional  amount  for  each  one 
who  happened  to  be  shot.  Wlien  Marl- 
borough advised  him  that  such  or  such 
a  regiment  or  battalion  had  been  mown 
down  by  the  enemy's  grapeshot,  this 
dreadful  report  was  softened  to  hit 
royal  heart  by  an  enclosed  assignment 
on  the  English  treasury ;  and  it  was  hii 
comfort  that  peasants,  like  rabbits  and 
rats,  are  very  prolilic.  The  Danish 
kings  themselves  sometimes  waged  wan, 
never  by  virtue  of  any  war-like  temper 
or  military  talent,  seldom  for  any  vue* 
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fal  purpose,  but  fh)m  futile  reasons, 
sometimes  only  because  it  was  consid- 
ered for  the  royal  glory  to  have  waged 
wars  and  shed  blood — the  people^s,  of 
course,  not  their  own.  The  war,  how- 
ever, was  a  relief  to  the  soldiers.  They 
fared  much  worse  during  peace,  when 
only  used  as  an  ornament.  When  the 
king  took  a  ride,  the  soldiers  had  to 
accompany  him  in  large  numbers  and 
in  pompous  array.  It  was  a  brilliant 
show.  The  coach  itself,  though  it 
looked  very  like  a  cage  in  our  menage- 
ries, was,  nevertheless,  something  im- 
posing, for  it  was  gilded  and  uphol- 
stered all  over,  and  it  moved  gravely 
and  majestically  along,  drawn  by  eight 
horses.  Within  sat  the  king ;  without 
rode  on  horseback  the  dragoons  and 
hussars,  certainly  not  to  prevent  the 
royal  beast  of  prey  from  breaking  out, 
but  as  little  to  prohibit  the  subject- 
lambs  from  breaking  in ;  for,  indeed, 
these  lost  stood  humbly  bowing  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.  When  the  king 
returned  home,  the  infantry  were  drawn 
up  in  the  court-yard,  upon  the  stairs, 
and  along  the  corridors,  presenting 
arms ;  and  through  these  brilliant  ranks 
he  dragged  along  his  rheumatism  or 
his  goat,  his  waking  vices  and  his  sleep- 
ing conscience.  8uch  a  military  ser- 
vice seems  not  difficult  to  perform ;  yet 
it  was  difficult  to  learn,  and  could  not 
be  acquired  without  almost  intolerable 
vexations.  The  officers  were  Germans, 
and  perhaps  not  one  of  them  could 
speak  Danish.  At  all  events,  the  words 
of  command  were  in  German.  The 
army,  being  Danish  peasants,  of  course 
did  not  understand  these  commands; 
nevertheless,  if  they  were  mistaken,  the 
soldiers  were  soundly  flogged.  To  be 
beaten  and  basted,  drubbed  and  cudg- 
elled, was  the  soldier's  natural  lot ;  for, 
indeed,  this  was  the  only  language 
through  which  the  officer  comld  make 
his  will  understood.  And  what  was  his 
will  ?  It  was,  to  have  all  his  soldiers 
exactly  alike  in  size  and  form.  The 
thick  were  to  be  laced  and  the  thin  to 
be  stuffed.  Those  who  had  no  beard, 
had  to  wear  a  false  one ;  and  those  who 
had  a  fUll  heard,  to  have  the  greater 


part  of  it  pulled  out  All  military  mat- 
ters were  pedantic,  as  the  whole  mili- 
tary method  was  barbarous.  The  great- 
est injuries  and  cruelties  that  Heaven 
ever  looked  upon  have  perhaps  been 
committed  in  the  European  armies  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  young  peasants  used 
every  possible  means  to  avoid  the  army. 
They  sometimes  cut  off  their  forefingers, 
in  order  to  be  incapable  of  using  arms, 
and  consequently  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice. Orten,  at  the  time  of  enlistment, 
the  lord  had  to  establish  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  hunting  after  the  youth  of  his 
tenantry.  They  would  disappear  from 
their  homes  and  flee  into  the  forests. 
But  the  lord  scoured  the  forest  with 
rifle  and  horn,  with  huntsmen  and  dogs, 
coursing  the  deserter  from  tree  to  tree, 
over  the  hills,  down  to  the  swamp, 
where  usually  he  was  taken,  sitting  in 
the  mud  up  to  the  neck,  and  with  all 
the  dogs  barring  around  him. 

The  military  duty,  however,  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  completed  by  an  actual 
service  of  eight  or  ten  years ;  for  the 
peasant  was  still  nominally  bound  by 
law  to  the  same  duty.  This,  however, 
was  a  sort  of  imposition  in  behalf  of 
the  nobleman,  in  order  that  his  ground 
might  be  cultivated.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  peasant  had  to  return  to 
his  birthplace  and  remain  until  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  But  though  this 
command  was  issued  under  pretext  of 
a  military  duty,  the  niiil  cause  was,  nev- 
ertheless, the  miserable  system  of  gath- 
ering taxes.  The  peasants  paid  their 
taxes  not  to  a  royal  tax-gatherer,  but  to 
the  lord,  and  ho  himself  was  tax-fVee, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  security 
to  the  king  for  the  tenants'  taxes.  This, 
however,  he  could  not  be,  unless  the 
king,  on  his  part,  would  be  security  to 
the  lord  that  he  should  not  lack  ten- 
ants. Hence  the  command  that  the 
young  peasant  should  go  back  to  his 
birthplace.  After  being  a  soldier,  he 
became  a  tenant ;  but  he  was  only  blown 
from  the  thunder  into  the  lightning. 
Thraldom  was  now  his  condition,  and 
a  hundred  hindrances  were  placed  in 
the  way  of  his  labor.    H<i  "^^sia  ^otOL- 
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polled  to  take  whatever  farm,  and  for 
-whatever  rent,  the  lord  chose  to  desig- 
nate ;  and  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  part- 
ly with  money,  but  chiefly  with  labor. 
At  any  time  he  could  be  commanded  to 
go  to  the  manor  and  work  for  the  lord, 
when  he  had  instantaneously  to  let  his 
own  work  wait,  if  he  would  not  ride 
the  wooden  horse.  This  was  a  board, 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  refractory 
tenant  was  placed  astride  without  pil- 
lion, but  with  weights  tied  to  his  feet, 
and  from  which  he  often  dismounted  a 
cripple.  Thus,  he  could  seldom  get  his 
own  soil  tilled  or  his  own  crop  gathered 
in  due  time,  particularly  as  he  had  to 
wait  for  the  tither.  He  paid  the  tithe 
in  kind,  and  had  to  let  the  crop  remain 
in  the  field  until  the  tithe-gatherer  had 
come  to  count  the  sheaves  and  take  a 
tenth  part.  Meanwhile,  the  grain  often 
sprouted  and  was  spoiled.  His  harvest 
was  small  and  bad,  suflicing  perhaps  to 
feed  himself  and  his  family  upon,  but 
leaving  nothing  for  the  market ;  and  as 
his  condition  was  thraldom,  so  his  life 
was  starvation.  If,  however,  some 
strenuous  and  industrious  tenant  hap- 
pened to  conquer  his  fate  so  as  to  gain 
a  little  surplus,  it  was  none  the  better 
for  him,  and  the  money  had  to  be  care- 
fully concealed,  because,  if  the  fact 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord,  the 
tenant  was  likely  to  be  robbed  by  him 
The  lord  could,  indeed,  seize  upon  the 
tenants  property  without  violating  the 
law.  He  could  arbitrarily  increase  the. 
rent;  he  could,  without  any  possible 
protest,  remove  him  to  a  poorer  farm, 
and  could  enforce  his  demands  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  creditors,  even  with- 
out presenting  any  certificate  of  debt. 
Thus  robbery  was  legal,  if  the  lord  was 
the  robber  and  the  tenant  the  robbed ; 
and  the  poor  peasant,  after  losing  the 
enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  lost, 
moreover,  the  right  of  accumulating 
wealth — ^yea,  of  having  property.  Was 
there  now  any  thing  left  for  him  to 
lose? 

But  why  did  he  not  rebel,  rather  than 
lose  all  in  such  a  manner  ?  Alas,  poor 
unfortunate  I  To  endure  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Danish  nation,  perseverance 


their  virtue,  indolence  their  vice.    The 
Danish  history,  through  the  last  five  or 
six  centuries,  presents  many  instances 
of  bold  defence,  but  none  of  brilliant 
assault ;  many  of  indomitable  will,  but 
none  of  impulsive  passion.    And  these 
poor  fellows,  moreover,  had  grown  up 
in  the  conviction  that  all  was  as  it 
ought  to  be;  that  life  on  earth  ought 
to  be  a  hell  to  them  and  a  paradise  to 
the  lord,  and  that  this  was  the  will  of 
the  Creator.    They  could  neither  read, 
write,  nor  cipher;  and  as  to  religion, 
they  knew  Satan  better  than  God.    The 
minister  was  a  stout  theologian,  who  re- 
ceived the  office  from  the  nobleman's 
hands  by  marrying   his  predecessor's 
widow.    He  was  always  very  busy  in 
bringing  accusations  of  heresy  against 
the  neighboring  clergyman,  and  with 
writing  congratulatory  verses    to    his 
patron ;  but  he  took  little  care  of  his 
fiock,  and  suffered  them  to  feed  upon 
the  most  foolish  superstitions.     He  was 
often  a  sort  of  maitre  de  plaifir  to  the 
lord ;  and  while  the  minister  was  thus, 
in  a  great  measure^  taken  up  with  ar- 
ranging the  amusements  at  the  manor, 
his  neglected  parishioners  sought  the 
witch  for  help  in  all  spiritual  matters. 
The  witch  was  not  only  the  peasants 
physician,  but  also  his  judge  and  his 
priest.     To  her  ho  went,  if  any  thing 
had  been  stolen,  that  she  might  detect 
and  punish  the  thief  by  her  sorceiy. 
To  her  he  broufifht  the  new-bom  Uttle 
one  to  have  it  blessed  with  a  sign,  lest 
the  elf  should  take  it  away  and  substi- 
tute a  child  of  its  own.     She  was,  in- 
deed, his  faith,  his  hope,  and  all  hii 
comfort;    but  her  business  was  veiy 
dangerous  to  herself.     If  the  minister 
became  jealous,  and  waged  war  agaiut 
her,  there  could  be  no  terms  of  pesoe. 
The  old  hag  was  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea.    If  she  sank  to  the  bottom  and  wii 
drowned,  she  was  declared  innocent  of 
sorcery,  and  buried  like  a   ChristiiB      ^ 
woman;    but  if   she    floated    on  the 
water,  she  was  deemed  able  to  do  ee 
only  by  help  of  Satan  himself,  and  ihe 
was  burned  to  death.    If  once  accoied 
of  sorcery,  water  or  fire  was  inevitshty 
her  death ;  and  with  her  died  the  spi^ 
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itual  matron  of  tho  parish.  The  school- 
master was  a  weak  theologian,  who  got 
his  employment  at  the  hands  of  the 
steward,  by  marrying  the  landlord's 
chambermaid.  He  was  a  man  of  wit, 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  earth  was 
flat,  like  a  pancake;  he  could  speak 
Latin  and  make  altar-candles,  bat  he 
never  taught  his  pupils  any  thing  worth 
learning.  He  was  an  itinerant  teacher, 
and  did  not  tarry  in  one  place  longer 
than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 
When  he  reached  a  village,  he  gathered 
the  children  into  a  bam,  and  began  his 
instructions.  Standing  on  a  table  or 
barrel,  and  crying  out  the  articles  and 
commandments  from  the  catechism, 
majestically  beating  time  with  a  switch, 
and  now  and  then  animating  his  spirit 
by  a  dram  of  brandy,  he  made  the  cbil- 
^n  repeat  these  matters  over  and  over 
again.  At  last,  getting  drunk,  his  les- 
sons would  end.  'Such  instruction,  even 
though  it  was  religious  instruction,  was 
a  mere  matter  of  memory  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  left  to  their  hearts  only 
his  own  ezampl&— an  example  of  drunk- 
enness. But  did  he  never  give  their 
intellect  any  thing  f  Certainly.  Some- 
times, when  in  splendid  humor,  he 
poured  out  his  wits,  consisting  of  a  pre- 
cious combination  of  sagacious  ques- 
tions and  answers.  For  instance: 
"  Who  cried  so  loud  as  to  bo  heard  by 
all  living  on  the  earth  ? " — "  The  ass  in 
Koah's  ark;  for  in  it  were  all  living 
beings  enclosed."  Or :  "  What  grows 
larger  by  subtracting  from  it,  and  small- 
er by  adding  to  it  ? "— "  A  pit-hole. " 
The  worst  of  all,  however,  was,  that  the 
most  benevolent  teacher  of  man — life 
itself— could  teach  the  poor  peasant 
nothing.  Horace  has  said,  that  the 
owner's  two  eyes  see  more  than  the  ser- 
vant's hundred — and  there  is  deepjruth 
m  these  few  words;  for,  indeed,  if 
Iftbor  is  to  be  not  a  dumb  drudgery, 
^ut  a  development  of  strength  and 
""^^ind — if  one  is  to  work  strenuously 
*«>^d  with  prudence,  gaining  by  work- 
^"^j  he  himself  must  be  the  possessor  of 
^  results  of  his  labors.  It  is  only  the 
^joyment  of  the  fruit  which  dignifies 
be  labor,  and  it  is  only  the  dignified 
▼ql.  VI. — ^21 


labor  which  develops  the  laborer.  But 
the  Danish  peasants,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  lived  only  to 
put  meat  into  the  nobleman's  pot 
From  a  life  of  such  labor  nothing  is 
learned  but  to  steal  the  meat.  A  peo- 
ple thus  trained  arc  not  fit  for  rebellion. 
If  they  are  good-natured,  they  will  only 
suffer  and  degenerate. 

Yet,  in  process  of  time,  a  feeling  of 
the  cruel  injustice  of  this  state  of  things 
began  to  dawn  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  The  first  who  gave  public  ex- 
pression to  this  sentiment  was  a  poet — 
Louis  Holberg.  In  his  comedy  of 
Jeppe,  which  has  been  translated  into 
all  European  languages,  ho  has  por- 
trayed to  the  life  the  Danish  peasantry 
of  that  time.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
drunkenness,  indolence,  superstition, 
and  silliness  of  that  class,  with  such 
humor  and  wit  as  to  convulse  the  read- 
er with  laughter,  and  with  such  energy 
of  truth  as  to  make  him  shrink  before 
the  naked  ugliness.  But  though  the 
likeness  has  by  no  means  been  fiattered 
by  the  poet,  it  savors,  nevertheless,  of 
something  not  directly  said,  like  Beau- 
marchais'  Figaro.  We  laugh  at  Jeppe, 
and  we  shrink  before  him,  but  we  take 
an  interest  in  him.  Glimpses  of  strong 
common  sense  and  sound  feeling,  in 
connection  with  some  undefinable  love- 
liness of  mind,  prove  him  to  be  a  good- 
natured  man,  only  depraved  by  odious 
conditions.  He  touches  our  feeling  and 
excites  our  indignation  on  account  of 
his  social  position.  It  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  it  was  fully  understood.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Europeans  have  a  talqnt  for 
catching  the  pith  of  a  drama ;  $Lnd  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  in  Paris,  vi  not  the 
only  one  which  has  begun  in 'the  thea- 
tre. 

A  little  after  this  event,  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  became  the  subject  of 
animated  debates.  In  1770,  Denmark 
obtained  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It 
was,  later — in  1772 — ^much  limited,  but 
the  debate  had  begun,  and  could  not 
be  kept  down.  The  facts  were  too 
striking.  When  travelling  through  the 
country,  one  would  meet  with  only 
painful  scenes.    The  dwellixi^^«t^\B. 
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rains,  and  looked  more  like  heaps  of 
rubbish  and  straw  than  houses.  They 
were  so  low  that  the  inmates,  if  they 
wished  to  look  out,  ran  their  heads 
through  the  chimney  instead  of  through 
the  door ;  and  around  them  no  gardens 
or  l&uit-trees  could  be  seen,  no  joy  or 
bustle  of  industry  be  heard.  The  chil- 
dren sat  silent,  leaning  their  heads 
against  the  wall,  and  dreaming  of  food ; 
and  close  by  stood  the  old  work-horse, 
dumb  and  sleepy,  and  eating  the  straw 
from  tho  roof.  Only  the  ravens  croaked 
loudly  in  the  air  with  eager  desire. 
The  fields  were  in  a  like  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  meadows  and  low  grounds, 
undrained  of  the  water  rained  upon 
them,  grew  into  swamps ;  and  the  stag- 
nant pools  and  mud  infected  the  air 
with  malaria.  Forests,  groves,  and 
thickets  grew  up  unrestrained,  a  shel- 
ter to  beasts  of  prey  and  a  harbor  for 
large  herds  of  deer,  which  destroyed 
the  standing  com,  a  whole  county  often 
lying  uncultivated,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants roved  about  in  bands  as  beggars. 
Thus  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  if  not  im- 
proved, would  soon  ruin  the  whole  na- 
tion. At  tho  same  time,  certain  new 
ideas  as  to  the  way  to  make  society 
happier,  emanating  from  Bousseau's  and 
Montesquieu's  writings,  and  fi*om  the 
American  war  of  independence,  were 
spreading  over  all  Europe,  and  taking 
root  everywhere.  The  ancient  idea 
that  the  State  was  analogous  to  a 
household,  had  become  a  sentimental 
and  ridiculous  fogyism.  Men  began  to 
understand  that,  in  society,  there  can 
be  no  right  without  a  corresponding 
duty,  and  no  duty  without  a  correspond- 
ing right.  It  seemed  not  impossible  to 
realize  this  scheme  in  Denmark,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  without  a  revolu- 


tion. It  was  possible  to  make  the  peas- 
ant a  free  man,  simply  by  transferring 
the  power  of  enlistment  from  the  hands 
of  the  lord  to  the  hands  of  the  king ; 
and  it  was  possible  to  make  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  lord  so  far  as  to  secure 
to  him  the  right  of  having  property,  by 
changing  the  tax-system,  and  establish- 
ing the  relations  between  the  lord  and 
his  tenants  in  the  form  of  a  contract. 

This  was  done.     When  the  crown- 
prince  Frederick,  though  but  fourCeen 
years  old,  took  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, in  1784,  his  father,  the  king,  be- 
ing imbecile,  he  appointed  a  committee 
of  intelligent  and  magnanimous  states- 
men to  regulate  all  matters  concerning 
the  peasantry.    Edicts  upon  edicts  wen 
issued,  and,  as  they  had  all  been  well 
considered,  they  were  cautiously  but 
firmly  enforced ;  and  the  whole  innova* 
tion  was  consummated  without  any  tu- 
mult or  disorder  before  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years.   '  Soon  the  fruits  ttp- 
peared.    Houses  arose,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  arose  witJi  than. 
The  exportation  of  corn  doubled  within 
ten  years,  and  the  taxes  could  be  doo- 
blcd  also,  for  the  country  was  bloom- 
ing.   Where,  twenty  years  ago,  a  crowd 
of  dirty  little  ones  crawled  about  * 
drunken  father  and  a  scolding  mother, 
happy-faced    children    played   around 
their  respectable  parents,  or  listened  to 
the  mother  reading  the  Bible,  or  the 
father  telling  the  history  of  ChristiaA 
IV.      Where,    twenty  years  ago,    thM 
bondman  strolled  in  rags,  to  beg 
to  borrow,  the  tenant  rode  in  a 
with  his  family,  to  feast  in  the  groove. 
And  he  who,  in  17B4,  had  sat  a  coi 
in  the  swamp,  in  1801,  when  the 
lish  had  fallen  upon  Copenhagen, 
voluntarily  into  the  town  to  fight   1^ 
his  native  land. 
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YorNO  Tom  Collins,  law-stndcnt,  had 
jnat  come  into  a  strange  inheritance. 
He  sat  solitary  in  his  little  boarding- 
boose  room,  trying  to  realize  it. 

"  If  the  poor  child  hadn*t  fw^,"  he  said 
to  himself,  **  it  conld  go  and  apply  for 
admission  to  some  institntion.  If  I  hadn*t 
ity  I  coold ;  but  Lord  I  that  is  not  the 
idea.    I  must  decide  what  I  am  to  do." 

Tom  had  solemnly  promised  to  care 
for  the  new-born  baby  of  his  only  sister, 
who  had  Jpst  died. 

He  tried  to  meditate.  lie  had  often 
before,  doring  his  life,  made  the  same 
attempt,  bnt  had  never  to  any  extent 
sncceeded.  He  did  not  seem  like  one 
bom  to  take  things  into  very  serions 
consideration.  Bnt  this  case  seemed  to 
require  it.  No  good  joke  came  to  the 
rescue.  Tom  really  had  never  in  his 
twenty-two  yean  fUt  such  an  awfal 
sense  of  gloom.  His  natural  hilarity 
could  only  suggest  to  his  mind  the 
rather  poor  oonsolation  that  he  *^  had  at 
least  oyer  night  to  consider  on  the  bnsi- 
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ness. 

Here  Tom  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
on  the  door — an  occurrence  unusual 
enough  in  the  little  upper  room  where 
be  bad  long  since  ceased  regarding  even 
the  bell-pull  as  a  resort  in  any  extremity, 
to  completely  was  he  accustomed  to  be 
'«t  alone. 

Before   Tom    could    respond  to  the 

nsock  it  was    followed  by  a  cry  of 

lingled  entreaty  and  command,  such  as 

nly  hungry  babies  know  how  to  emit. 

"Pve   fetched    the  poor  little  dear 

'onnd,  sir !  "  remarked  a  woman  whose 

tfvellous  rotundity  of  person  showed 

fine   advantage  as   she  waved  her 

naming  parcel  as  though  it  were  in- 

^  wherewith  to  purify  Tom's  bache- 

"oom. 

70od  Lord  I "  he  ejaculated. 
Tou'd   ought  to  git  a  cow,"'  said 
,   still   brandishing   her    charge. 
re  1  there  I  there  I  It's  got  wind  thb 


minute,  mixin'  milk.    Have  you  foui 
nurse,  sir  ?    And  baby  wants  clothes 

"  It's  got  on  too  many  clothes  no^ 
said  Tom.  "  I  think  that's  what  it's  c 
yag  about;  sec  how  red  and  hot  it  isl 

Poor  inexperienced  Tom !  he  had  c 
fended  the  woman — cast  recklessly  ove 
board  his  only  anchor! 

She  dropped  her  shrieking  charg 
upon  Tom's  bed,  and  started  towardi 
the  door. 

"  Very  well,  sir!  "  she  said  solemnly, 
**  I  see  you  know  all  about  babies — I  may 
gol" 

*'0h!  oh  I"  gasped  Tom,  "do  not  I 
In  the  name  of  mercy  do  not !  It  shall 
have  clothes  I  Why  do  you  say  I  want 
a  nurse?  Are  not  you  one?  I  assure 
you  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
of  babies! — I  never  to  my  knowledge 
touched  one !  " 

Heal  despair  is  impressive.  The  wo- 
man was  mollified. 

*  *  I  am,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  confi- 
dentially to  Tom,  "  a  *  monthly?  I  am 
willing  to  stay  with  you  while  I  can. 
But,  sir,  a  person  in  my  position  is  no 
dependence.  My  summons  may  come 
any  day  or  hour.  It's  impossible  to 
calculate.  Day  and  night  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  There  ain't  on  earth  to 
me  a  thing  so  inscrutable  as  this  impos- 
sibility of  calculating  when  we  shall  be 
sent  for.  I'll  work  for  you  while  I  can, 
sir,  but  when  my  call  comes,  no  earthly 
thing  can  keep  me." 

Tom  took  all  these  remarks  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  From  a  person  of 
Mrs.  Primmins'  robustness,  they  amazed 
him.  He  felt  a  vague  fear  lest,  as  he 
mentally  expressed  it,  there  might  be 
"a  bee  in  the  old  lady's  bonnet." 

"  Oh !  cheer  up !  cheer  up,  Auntie," 
he  said,  ^'  you  look  hale  and  hearty. 
You've  overtired  yourself  with  my  poor 
sister.  If  you'll  stay  and  take  charge  of 
that  little  thing  for  me,  I'll  risk  your 
getting  a  '  summons.' " 
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"Your  poor  sister  found  great  consola- 
tion in  your  promise  for  her  child," 
remarked  Mrs.  Primmins  pathetically. 
*^  It*8  a  desperate  resort  leaving  a  baby 
to  a  young  man,  bat  in  her  strait  she  was 
fain  to  catch  at  any  straw." 

"  Can  you,"  said  Tom,  looking  gloom- 
ily at  his  now  silent  prize  on  the  bed, 
"can  you  give  me  any  advice?  You 
couldn't  have  waited  till  to-morrow 
before  bringing  it,  could  you? "  he  added 
half  reproachfully. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mra.  Primmins. 
"  "Well  1  you're  no  account  1  Now  let  me 
think." 

"  Bo,  in  Heaven's  name,"  qaculated 
Tom. 

Mrs.Primmins  placed  herarms  akimbo. 

Tom  fervently  prayed  for  light  on  the 
meditations. 

"I  have  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Primmins; 
*^  Malviny's  got  to  take  it  I  " 

'*  Bless  your  dear  sool,"  responded 
Tom.  "  Malviny's  the  very  one  I  What 
a  talent  you  have  for  managing,  auntie 
dear  I " 

There  was  Tom,  his  very  self  I  He 
had  hit  on  exactly  the  right  compliment 
to  pay  the  old  nurse.  lie  was  actually 
floating  through  life  on  this  instinct  ho 
had  for  saying  the  most  pleasant  thing  to 
every  body.  Mrs.  Primmins  of  all  things 
desired  the  reputation  of  a  uianceuvrer, 
as  it  was,  of  course,  the  one  of  all  others 
that  she  did  not  deserve. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  chuckling,  "Icon 
manage.  Let  me  alone  I  And  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  I'll  go  there  with 
you.  Now,"  said  she,  seizing  her 
charge,  who  was  beginning  to  squirm, 
"  now  I'll  see  what's  to  be  got  out  of 
your  landlady." 

Winking  violently  with  first  one  eye 
and  then  the  other,  she  started  to  go ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  solemnity,  she  rein- 
serted her  head  in  the  doorway. 

"If  I'm  summoned,"  she  said,  "it's 
above  all  else.  If  Pm  called,  I  must 
go,  day  or  night  I  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tom,  much  puzzled, 
"  but  you  won't  be,  Auntie  I  "  As  the 
young  man  walked  abroad  to  get  his 
dinner,  he  felt  impressed  with  an  almost 
mysterious  awe  of  the  old  nurse. 


"  To  think  of  living  always  with  death 
grinning  one  in  the  face  like  that,"  he 
muttered. 

In  the  night  Tom's  dream  of  peace 
was  again  dispelled. 

Another  knock  on  his  door. 

"  Am  I  under  a  ban  ?  "  growled  Tom ; 
"  what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  I'm  called,"  said  the  voiee  of  Mrs. 
Primmins,  "  my  summons  has  come!  " 

"  Oh,  the  devil !  "  cried  Tom,  lost  to 
all  sense  of  the  importance  of  conciliat- 
ing the  nurse.  "  Gro  to  bed  I  Hold  oii 
till  morning  I " 

In  the  morning  Tom,  who,  happy  fel- 
low I  always  slept  soundest  under  a 
sense  of  depression,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  nine  o'clock.  He  found 
that  Mrs.  Primmins  had  actually  disap- 
peared for  parts  unknown.  In  the  arms 
of  his  hitherto  stern  landlady  he  found 
his  charge  nestling.  A  new  light — that 
of  love — was  beaming  in  the  solemn  wo- 
man's eye, — that  woman,  thought  Tom, 
who  would  see  any  one  of  her  boarderi 
starve  and  rot  for  ten  cents  a-day  saved  I 
He  looked  at  his  little  responsibility 
with  a  feeling  of  awe,  almost  a  suspicion 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  customary  to  shake 
the  head,  and  wonder  at  the  amaziiig 
Providence  that  sometimes  removes  a 
mother  and  throws  a  young  infant  upon 
the  charity  of  others  I  Why  not  also 
consider  reverently  the  innate  instinetof 
motherhood  that  rises  in  every  female 
heart  at  siglit  of  a  baby  so  bereaved! 

"  I  have  undertaken,"  said  the  land- 
lady, giving  Tom  a  smile  such  as  he  had 
never  dreamed  could  rest  on  A«r features, 
"  I  have  undertaken  to  go  with  you  ia 
search  of  Mrs.  Primmins'  niece,  Malfi- 
ny  I "  ^ 

Several  hours  later,  Tom  Collii* 
sprang  from  a  light  wagon  in  which  1m 
had  driven  to  the  door  of  a  pretty  €(*• 
tage. 

"  We  will  make  one  last  effort  by  i»" 
quiring  here,"  he  said  to  his  landltdlli 
who  held  the  baby. 

With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  pnahrf 
directly  through  into  the  little  Ktf 
kitchen.  There,  he  forgot  his  errtad, 
forgot  every  thing  except  what  he  isi^* 
A  young  girl,  plump,  neat,  and  roffi 
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stood,  with  round  arms  bared,  before  a 
table.  She  was  assiduonsly. occupied  in 
caressing,  with  her  white  hands,  little 
lumps  of  doogh  into  shape.  Then  she 
placed  them  in  rows  in  a  big  black  pan. 
For  a  moment  she  did  not  see  Tom.  lie, 
nnreasoning,  impnlsive  fellow,  forgot  his 
errand — forgot  every  thing,  in  short,  and 
began  envying  those  lamps  of  dough. 
He  felt  instinctively  that  he,  too,  pos- 
sessed a  great  capacity  for  being  moulded 
bj  some  such  hands  as  those. 

Suddenly  she  turned.  Such  a  dim- 
pling smile  1  snch  rosy  embarrassment  I 
Tom,  great  black-haired,  jetty-eyed  giant 
that  he  was,  thonght  this  little  plump 
blonde  an  angel.  Thought  I  why,  he 
was  sore  of  it  I 

After  a  while  he  came  partially  to  his 
senses,  and  said,  ^  Vm  looking  for  ono 
ICalvina  Barker." 

'*  And  that  is  me,"  said  the  rosy  lips. 
"  Then  I've  brooght  you  a  baby,"  he 
«aid  abruptly. 

A  good  deal  of  astonishment  can  be 
put  into  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  with- 
out spoiling  them — and  so  there  was. 
Fortunately,  at  this  point  the  landlady 
appeared,  and  so,  a  moment  later,  did 
Malvina's  mother,  called  up  from  the 
oellar  by  the  voices. 
Negotiations  were  soon  completed. 
Tom  again  in  his  little  room,  found  it 
the  lowdiest,  dreariest  place  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  looked  upon. 

A  conple  of  days  later  he  concluded 

that  It  would  be  inhuman  not  to  go  and 

inqnire  after  his  little  charge.    In  an 

incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  was 

soiled  with  the  same  impression  again. 

Then  lie  went  to  take  to  baby,  who  had 

not  yet  learned  that  the  moon  is  more 

distant  than  the  door-knob,  a  box  of 

geographical  blocks.    Then  he  went  to 

Uiqnire  if  it  needed  pocket-money ;  and 

lie  told  ICalvina  that  he  knew  she  was 

Hot  kept  awake  nights  with  it,  because 

ber  eyea  were  so  bright 

This  time  Malvina^s  mother  told  Tom 
that  of  conrse  they  were  very  plain  peo- 
ple, and  no  fit  associates  for  a  young 
^gent  **  like  hhn,  but  that  if  he  wished  to 
ilay,  there  was  plenty  of  strawberries 
nd  cream  for  tea. 


Tom  stayed,  and  after  tea  the  moon 
came  out.  Oh  I  that  wicked,  shameless 
moon !  Tom,  by  its  light^  told  Malvina 
right  out  that  her  eyes  were  bluer  than 
Heaven — her  lips  sweeter  than  roses — 
and  all  that. 

When  they  parted,  Malvina  went  to 
her  room  and  cried. 

What  could  such  a  perfect  king  of  a 
man  mean  by  talking  like  that  to  her? 
Of  course,  he  could  not  mean  to  marry  a 
little  school-mistress  only  home  on  a 
vacation  I 

Tom  acted  queerly,  too,  when  alone 
in  his  room.  He  took  a  pencil  and  pa- 
per, and  figured  and  calculated.  He 
made  a  list  of  all  the  little  properties  he 
possessed.  He  added  them  up  and  he 
added  them  down.  Then  he  set  down  a 
list  of  all  the  things  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  money  upon  that  conld  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Then  he  brought  out  a  book 
on  economy,  where  it  tells  how  a  man 
can  live  cheaper  with  a  frugal  wife  than 
he  can  alone.  Ho  was  astoniaked  to  find 
that  book  so  intensely  interesting  I 

The  next  day  Tom  went  again  to  see 
the  baby.  In  fact,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
as  though  the  afternoon  never  would 
come.  Ho  had  more  waiting  to  do  at 
the  cottage,for  Malvina's  mother  received 
him,  and  she  did  not  appear.  At  last  his 
impatience  spurred  him  to  ask. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  see  her  again, 
young  man.  I  will  be  frank  with  you  and 
tell  the  truth  I  " 

"  Oh  I  Mrs.  Barker,"  cried  Tom. 

^*  She's  a  simple  child,  sir,  and  is  in 
danger  not  to  understand  that  attentions 
from  one  like  you  can  mean  nothing." 

^^Dear  Mrs.  Barker,  you  mistake  me 
entirely.  I  must  see  her  this  once.  I 
must  indeed  I  If  she  sends  me  away,  I 
will  never  come  again." 

Tom  conquered.  When  he  explained  to 
Malvina  about  his  small  income  and  con- 
sulted with  her  about  its  sufBciency,  she 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
indeed  to  waste  snch  heaps  of  money  on 
one.  He  should  have  sent  half  to  the 
heathen. 

Tom's  income  has  thus  far  held  oat 
better  than  when  he  was  susgle.  Tonng 
men,  try  it  I 
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SOCIETY  versus  INSANITY. 


On  the  10th  of  November,  1854 — as 
related  by  M.  Devergie  in  a  memoir  read 
before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medi- 
olDe  at  Paris — a  young  man  aged  nine- 
teen, the  son  of  a  prominent  merchant 
of  Bordeanx,  dined  with  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  his 
stepmother,  whom  he  had  regarded  with 
gradually  increasing  aversion  for  several 
years. 

The  dinner  passed  without  any  nnn- 
snal  incidents  till  dessert,  when  young 
Julius  left  the  table  and  repaired  to  the 
drawing-room  to  warm  himself.  Not 
finding  a  fire  kindled,  he  went  to  his 
own  chamber,  took  his  fowling-piece  and 
started  out  for  a  stroll  through  the  coun- 
try, as  was  his  custom.  He  had  not  left 
the  house,  however,  before  tlie  idea  of 
suicide,  which  had  haunted  his  mibd  for 
several  weeks,  suddenly  recurred  to  him, 
and  was  as  suddenly  changed  into  the 
thought  of  killing  his  stepmother. 

Without  stopping  one  iustant  he  threw 
aside  his  fowling-piece,  and  going  to  his 
brother^s  room  took  two  pistols  which 
had  been  loaded  three  weeks.  He  had 
pistols  of  his  own  which  he  might  have 
taken,  and  which  had  been  charged  only 
the  day  before. 

He  descended  into  the  dining-room, 
approached  his  stepmother,  who  was  still 
at  the  table  with  his  father,  and  pointing 
a  pistol  at  her  head,  discharged  it  with 
instantly  fatal  effect. 

Madame  X.  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the 
young  man  recoiling,  rested  uiotionless 
against  the  wall.  His  father  rose  to 
seize  him,  but  a  temporary  feeling  of 
self-preservation  being  aroused  in  Julius, 
he  fled  across  the  kitchen,  through  the 
midst  of  the  terrifled  domestics,  and  es- 
caped from  the  house,  crying,  "  I  am  a 
madman,  an  idiot ;  I  have  killed  my  step- 
mother I" 

He  BOOD,  however,  changed  his  mind, 
smd  surrendered  himself  to  the  commis- 


sary of  police,  to  whom  he  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime. 

Before  and  until  the  murder,  the  life 
of  this  young  man  had  been  exemplary. 
He  had  performed  his  duties  in  the  oount- 
ing  house  of  his  father  with  assiduity, 
and  was  an  excellent  son  and  brother. 
Though  rich,  he  had  studiously  avoided 
dissipation  of  every  kind. 

Such  were  the  obvious  features  of  the 
homicidal  act.  Julius  was  tried  befcm 
the  Imperial  Court  at  Pan.  Calmeil, 
Tardien,  and  Devergie,  the  most  eminent 
alienists  in  France,  testified  in  favor  of 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  wii 
acquitted  on  that  ground. 

But  it  was  mainly  through  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  of  the  physicians  named 
that  this  result  was  brought  about    In- 
stead of  confining  his  testimony  to  tl^ 
stract  theories,  Devergie  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  concomitant  circumstances  d 
the  homicide,  the  antecedents  of  the  •^ 
cuscd,  his  several  characteristics,  and  hii 
conduct  subsequent  to  the  deed.    Phn 
the  inquiries  which  he  made  he  S8ee^ 
tained  that  the  young  man  had  among 
his  ancestors  a  maternal  uncle  who  iiad 
a  propensity  to  suicide,  and  whodied  in- 
sane ;  another  maternal  relative  who  had 
all  his  life  been  eccentric,  and  a  paternal 
aunt  who  had  actually  killed  berselt 

It  was  also  developed  that  the  aecoied 
had  always  been  subject  to  motivelsfli 
outbursts  of  passion.  One  day  hestroflk 
a  servant  with  his  whip  for  not  iMisg 
sufficiently  active  in  obeying  an  ord«i 
and  another  day  he  became  foriodtf 
angry  because  he  oould  not  at  onoe  eiMr 
a  room  where  his  stepmother  was  takilg 
a  bath.  "  When  he  became  very  aogiy" 
said  one  of  the  witnesses,  *^  he  alviji 
seized  upon  something  or  some  one.** 

He  had  also  been  contemplating  M^ 
oide,  and  a  month  before  the  offence,  ktA 
given  his  views  at  length  upon  the  N^ 
Ject  to  Dr.  Brunet.     He  was  taflimt 
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«ition,  and  avoided  the  compan- 
of  jonng  men  of  his  own  age. 
!  own  accoant  of  the  act,  he  said : 
en  I  ascended  to  mj  room  on  the 
;he  crime,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
ig.  I  should  not  have  gone  np- 
I  had  found  a  fire  in  the  draw- 
n.  When  I  reached  my  room, 
no  evil  intentions,  the  notion  of 
possessed  me ;  then,  mj  thoughts 
another  direction,  I  threw  aside 
ling-piece,  ran  to  my  brother's 
r,  armed  myself  with  two  pistols, 
Qt  back  to  the  drawing-room  act- 
y  I  know  not  what  force  which 
me,  and  in  spite  of  myself.  If 
er  had  addressed  to  me  one  word 
[  entered  the  drawing-room,  a 
word,  whatever  it  might  have 
should  not  have  killed  ray  step- 
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ircumstances  of  the  act,  it  having 
)mmitted  in  broad  daylight  in 
e  of  his  father,  and  the  fact  of 
ng  delivered  himself  up  to  j  ustice, 
3o  adduced  as  tending  to  show  an 
I  of  criminality. 

le  other  band,  there  was  the  ha- 
was  known  to  have  entertained 
itepmother ;  and  this  was  argued 
)roseeutioD  as  a  proof  that  the 
premeditated  and  malicious, 
biave  said,  the  prisoner  was  ao- 

bnt  public  opinion  wns  very 
^inst  him,  so  much  so  that  he 
nee  and  went  to  reside  in  Bel- 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
inducted  as  it  too  frequently  is  by 
isible  persons,  ignorant  of  the 
Dciples  of  mental  science,  rabed 
8  outcry  against  the  medical  ex- 
rhey  were  accused  of  having  been 
I  by  mercenary  motives,  and  of 
let  loose  upon  society  a  monster 
ty,  whose  crime  should  have  been 
I  on  the  guillotine.  They  had 
izponndcd  the  sciences  of  mental 
•gy  and  pathology  as  they  under- 
lem,  but  with  nothing  like  the 
f  which  in  our  day  the  ophthal- 
»,  the  dynamograph,  and  the 
»meter  give  to  similar'investigA. 
They  had  arriyed  at  their  oon- 

Bolely  by  the  observation  of 


intellectual  phenomena  and  not  by  the 
employment  of  physical  means.  One 
great  source  of  positiveness  was  there- 
fore wanting. 

Now  for  the  sequel. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1859,  over 
five  years  after  the  homicide,  Julius  has- 
tily quitted  Brussels,  where 'he  had  lived 
in  great  retirement,  'abandoned  his  far- 
niture  and  all  he  possessed,  and  reentered 
France  with  nothing  but  his  personal 
attire.  He  went  to  Bordeaux,  alighted 
at  a  hotel  and  passed  the  night  there, 
visiting  neither  hisfather  nor  his  brother, 
who  still  lived  in  the  city.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  pnrchased  a  brace  of  pistols,  hired 
a  cab,  was  driven  to  the  cemetery, 
and  at  his  request  was  conducted  to 
his  stepmother's  tomb.  He  then  sent 
away  his  guide,  knelt  down  on  the  grave, 
and  writing  several  sentences  in  but 
memorandum-book,  laid  this  on  the  mon- 
ument, and  then  with  one  of  his  pistols 
blew  out  his  brains.  Among  the  senten- 
ces traced  in  his  memorandum-book  was 
this :  ^'  I  wish  to  die  upon  the  tomb  of 
her  whom  I  have  so  much  loved  and  re- 
gretted." 

**How,"  asks  Devergie,  *' shall  we  re- 
concile tills  assertion,  made  at  the  mo- 
ment of  committing  suicide,  with  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
CMuse  of  the  murder  was  the  deep  aver- 
sion that  the  young  man  had  nourished 
towards  his  stepmother  during  ten 
years? 

*^  Evidently  the  language,  as  well  as 
the  termination  of  his  life  by  suicide,  are 
the  work  of  a  lunatic.  Kot  the  slightest 
doubt  can  now  be  felt  even  by  the  meet 
prejudiced  concerning  the  correctness  of 
the  decision  of  the  Assize  Oourt  at  Pan, 
and  the  scientific  foresight  which  led  to 
that  judgment." 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  the  drama  entitled 
Adrienne  Lecouvenr  was  being  acted  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Oelestins,  in  LyonsL 
It  was  about  half-past  eight  o'olook,  and 
the  curtain  had  risen  on  the  second  act  • 
of  the  play,  when  a  horrible  event  oo- 
ourred  which  threw  actors  and  audienoe 
into  a  state  of  oonfosion  and  tc\%Vi\«    k. 
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yoirng  lady  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  a  man  who  sat  immediately  be- 
hind her.  Uttering  a  cry,  she  drew  the 
dagger  from  her  breast  and  fell  lifeless 
and  covered  with  blood  into  the  arms  of 
a  lady  near  her.  The  man  who  had 
killed  her  remained  standing  erect,  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  chest,  and  his  man- 
ner perfectly  impassible.  The  husband 
of  the  young  lady,  ignorant  of  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  wound  his  wife  had  re- 
ceived, seized  the  assassin — "  What  have 
we  done  to  you,"  he  exclaimed,  *Hhat 
you  should  commit  this  outrage?" 
*' Nothing,"  answered  the  man,  **I  do 
not  even  know  you ;  I  am  a  miserable 
wretch— do  with  me  as  you  wish ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  escape."  He  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  without  opposing  tbe  least 
resistance  was  conducted  to  the  nearest 
police-station. 

The  young  lady,  thus  murdered,  had 
only  been  married  a  few  months,  and  was 
visiting  Lyons  with  her  hnsband,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  at  Limoges. 

The  murderer  was  named  Antoine 
Emanuel  Jobard,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Dgon.  He 
was  but  twenty  years  old.  His  parent- 
age was  respectable,  and  his  education 
had  been  well  cared  for.  During  the 
four  years  he  had  lived  at  Dijon,  he  had, 
to  all  appearances,  conducted  himself 
well.  His  conduct^  nevertheless,  had  not 
been  exemplary. 

Soon  after  his  arrest  Jobard  was  vis- 
ited by  the  magistrate,  who  interrogated 
him  minutely  in  regard  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  any  way  connected  with 
the  crime.  To  all  questions  he  replied 
calmly  and  respectfully,  without  evinc- 
ing the  least  emotion.  As  he  declared 
in  the  first  instance,  he  did  not  even 
know  his  victim ;  seated  behind  her  for 
an  instant  only,  he  had  not  seen  her  face. 
He  had  only  perceived  that  she  wore  a 
gray  silk  dress,  and  he  had  looked  at  her 
no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
determine  where  to  strike,  ^*  1  have  killed 
her  to  be  killed  in  return ; "  he  repeated 
•  many  times,  ^*  to  be  killed  after  I  Lave 
had  sufficient  time  for  repentance." 

*^In  the  midst  of  the  pious  family  in 
which  I  lived,"  he  oontinaedf  '*I  ob- 


served all  the  outward  ordinances  of 
ligion,  but  I  was  at  heart  a  hypocrite.  I 
led  on  abandoned  and  depraved  life,  and 
yet  I  deceived  every  body  by  my  appar- 
ent devoutness.  I  became  disgusted 
with  myself,  but  had  not  the  strength  to 
abstain  from  the  shameful  vices  that  en* 
slaved  me.  Kot  being  able  to  change 
my  conduct,  I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  my 
life.  1  could  not  think  of  suidde,  for 
that  crime  would  have  resulted  in  my  ap* 
pearing  before  God  loaded  with  nns.  I 
therefore  determined  to  do  something 
which  would  cause  me  to  be  condemned 
to  death  by  the  law.  I  would  thus  have 
a  sufficient  time  for  repentance,  and  I 
was  satisfied  that  I  would  also  obtain 
pardon  of  God  for  all  my  offences." 

He  then  went  on  to  state  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  do  as  little  harm  as  povi- 
ble  in  obtaining  his  end.  He  had  not 
killed  a  depraved  person,  because  that 
would  have  sent  one  unprepared  for 
death  into  the  presence  of  God.  He  had 
thought  of  killing  a  priest  just  after  he 
had  celebrated  mass.  Accident  had  kd 
him  to  Lyons  and  to  the  theatre.  Hera 
the  victim  and  the  opportunity  were  aft 
once  offered  him. 

When  asked  if  he  fully  comprehended 
the  enormity  of  his  crime,  he  replied  that 
he  did,  but  that  he  intended  to  repent. 

During  the  whole  course  of  Jobard's 
interrogation  he  rctnaincd  perfectly  cahn 
and  apparently  emotionless;  his  pulse 
was  not  accelerated  above  the  normal 
standard — beating  with  regularity  aixty- 
slx  times  a  minute;  his  answers  were 
given  with  deliberation  and  exactneaa. 

The  following  day  he  was  confironted 
with  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  woman. 
On  his  way  to  the  'hotel  he  expressed 
his  disinclination  for  this  ceremonyi  de- 
claring that  it  was  useless  as  he  would 
not  be  able  to  recognize  her.  Li  goiig 
up  the  stairs  his  legs  gave  way  niukr 
him ;  he  trembled  in  every  muscle,  and  a 
cold  sweat  broke  out  on  hia  lx4f» 
Brought  face  to  face  with  the  corpse,  ha 
exclaimed  that  he  did  not  recollect  tha 
face ;  he  only  knew  that  the  wound  waa 
where  he  intended  to  make  it.  At  thesaaia 
time  his  countenance  expressed  honar 
and  fright,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  weepfaf 
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and  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration. 
His  pulse  was  feeble,  intermittent,  and 
beating  dztj-eight  times  a  minote. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  thoughts 
of  a  person  situated  as  was  this  young 
man,  who,  being  apparently  rational  on 
all  other  subjects,  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  power  in  regard  to  one  which  he 
was  unable  to  resist.  The  report  given 
in  the  Causes  CeUbres  is  full,  and  the  cus- 
tom which  prevails  in  France  of  fre- 
quently interrogating  a  criminal,  what- 
ever its  value  in  jurisprudence,  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  yielding  fruitful  results 
to  mental  science. 

Now  Jobard  begins  the  record  of  his 
mental  aberration  with  the  statement 
that  he  had  contracted  many  grave  vices 
from  which  he  was  powerless  to  abstain. 
He  assumes  the  impossibility  of  reform, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  conscious  that  ho 
mnst  arrest  his  course  of  depravity. 
Clearly,  if  these  premises  are  correct, 
there  is  but  one  alternative  loft,  and 
that  is  death.  He  declares  this  with 
perfect  distinctness;  the  force  of  it  over- 
powers him;  he  constantly  regrets  the 
necessity,  but  his  determination  does  not 
waver.  At  first  he  thinks  of  suicide,  but 
he  soon  rejects  this,  for  although  he 
might  repent  of  all  his  other  sins, 
the  act  of  self-destruction  is  a  crime  of 
so  much  magnitude  as  to  condemn  his 
soal  to  everlasting  punishment,  and  from 
this  us  he  would  have  no  time  to  repent 

Then  the  idea  that  he  must  commit  an 
act  which  would  forfeit  his  life  to  the 
state  took  possession  of  his  mind.  For 
then,  no  matter  what  the  crime,  he 
would  have  ample  opportunity  between 
the  period  of  its  commission  and  his 
execution  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 
During  six  months  he  thought  almost 
oontinaally  of  this  subject,  and  the  n^ 
eenity  became  daily  more  apparent. 
He  must  die,  and  he  mnst  kill  some  one 
in  order  to  die  with  safety  to  his  soul. 
^I  wish,**  he  exd^med  during  one  of 
hie  interrogations,  "that  I  could  have 
been  condemned  to  death  for  some 
trifling  offence.  I  regret  having  been 
obUged  to  commit  murder.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary.  I  regret  this  necessity.'' 
.  On  the  18th  of  September  he  was 


again  interrogated.  Ho  then  declared 
that  he  had  always  understood  that  his 
crime  was  one  for  which  he  wos  respon- 
sible both  to  God  and  man.  "But,"  he 
added,  "  my  character  was  weak,  impres- 
sionable and  changeable.  When  I  prayed, 
I  prayed  like  a  saint ;  an  instant  after- 
wards sin  claimed  me,  and  I  delivered 
myself  without  resistance  to  my  false 
ideas.  As  to  tlie  liberty  of  acting  freely, 
I  was  free  certainly,  and  I  would  have 
stopped  had  I  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  falsity  of  my  reasoning.  My  action 
was  crirhinal,  I  know,  and  I  went  on 
towards  it  without  reflection.  If  I  could 
have  thought  correctly,  if  I  could  have 
cx)nfided  my  thoughts  to  some  one  and 
been  advised,  I  would  never  have  com- 
mitted the  deed."  Then  he  added, "  The 
course  of  my  ideas  is  very  different  to- 
day from  what  it  was  yesterday.  To-day, 
if  I  could  go  back,  I  would  not  do  what 
I  have  done ;  I  begin  to  see  things  dif- 
ferently." 

One  night  while  in  prison  lie  had  the 
hallucination  that  his  victim  appeared 
to  him.  Ho  complained  of  headache, 
his  vision  was  confused,  thought  of 
every  kind  gave  him  pain  in  the  head, 
and  he  had  a  profuse  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  after  which  he  felt  better. 

Several  physicians  examined  him  be- 
fore his  trial,  and,  as  is  usual  in  every 
case  which  admits  of  a  difference  of 
Judgment,  and  as  always  will  be  till 
human  reason  becomes  infidlible,  differ- 
ent opinions  were  formed  of  his  mental 
condition. 

Thus  one  of  the  physicians,  M.  Ma- 
gaud,  saw  in  Jobard  a  man  led  away  by 
a  violent  passion  which  he  had  allowed 
to  assume  a- governing  influence  over  his 
mind,  but  which  at  one  time  certainly 
he  might  have  controlled ;  a  man  more- 
over who  had  had  a  clear  idea  of  his 
responsibility^  and  who  had  prepared 
with  intelligence  and  with  great  firm- 
ness of  will  all  the  details  of  his  crimi- 
nal scheme. 

The  others,  MM.  Gromier  and  Taver- 
nier,  arrived  at  an  entirely  opposite  con- 
clusion. Taking  into  consideration  the 
antecedents  of  Jobard^s  life,  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  comTm&^<(y[i  ^l  ^^ 
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murder,  his  Bubsequent  condact,  and  the 
physicfd  and  mental  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  him  wliile  in  confinement,  thej 
expressed  the  opinio  n  that  the  act  was 
committed  while  he  was  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  homicidal  and  suicidal 
mania,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held 
acconn  table  for  a  violation  of  law  pcr> 
petrated  without  the  influence  of  his 
natural  will. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  contradictory 
TiewB,  the  Government  commissioned  Dr. 
Gensoul  to  examinti  the  prisoner,  and 
he  ccnncided  with  MM.  Gromier  and 
Tavernier. 

The  conclusions  of  these  three  phy- 
sicians were,  Ist,  Tliat  at  the  moment  of 
committing  the  murder  Jobard  was  suf- 
fering from  a  paroxysm  of  homicidal 
mania.  2d,  That  he  ought  not  to  be 
considered  responsible  for  an  act  done 
without  the  participation  of  his  normal 
will.  8d,  But  as  this  kind  of  insanity  is 
dangerous  to  society,  society  has  the 
right  to  put  Jobard  in  such  a  position 
as  will  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
do  further  harm,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  be  placed  for  life  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. 

Nevertheless,  Jobard  was  indicted  and 
tried  for  murder  with  premeditation. 

The  trial  was  long,  and  several  medi- 
cal witnesses,  including  those  mentioned, 
appeared  for  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
jury,  after  an  absence  of  only  ten  min- 
ntes,  came  into  court  with  a  verdict 
of  guilty  as  to  the  homicide  and  the  pre- 
meditation, but  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances. He  was  then  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor. 

Considerable  sympathy  was  manifest- 
ed for  Jobard  througliout  .France,  and 
even  the  Government  exhibited  an  ex- 
ceptional leniency  towards  him.  He 
was  allowed  to  delay  his  departure  for 
the  galleys,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Toulon,  ostensibly  as  a  reward  for  good 
condact,  was  permitted  to  open  a  small 
shop  and  sell  tobacco  and  little  articles 
of  various  kinds  to  the  convicts.  He 
remained,  however,  incapable  of  fixing 
his  attention,  and  still  continued  to  suf- 
fer from  pain  in  the  head.  He  had  no 
fonber  exacerbation  of  his  malady. 


In  the  two  oases  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  given,  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity was  urged  by  the  accused  and 
considered,  though  with  dififerent  results, 
by  the  juries.  In  the  one  instance  there 
was  an  entire  acquittal  of  all  criminalitj; 
in  the  other,  a  verdict  which  carried  with 
it  a  penalty  barely  less  than  that  award- 
ed to  the  highest  degree  of  murder.  If 
the  first  was  right  and  just,  the  seoond 
was  wrong  and  unjust ;  for  Jobard  was 
certainly  as  insane  when  he  killed  the 
lady  in  the  theatre  as  was  Julius  when 
he  murdered  his  stepmother,  and  the 
history  of  the  case  much  more  faOj 
supports  the  plea  made  in  exteuaation 
of  his  guilt  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai 
the  action  in  the  case  of  Julius  was  as 
inadequate  as  that  relative  to  Jobard 
was  severe,  and  that  both  should  have 
been  incarcerated  in  an  insane  asylum 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  And 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  objects  of  punishment  are — 

1st.  The  safety  of  society. 

2d.  The  reforAiation  of  the  individual 
who  has  ofifended  against  the  law. 

The  latter  is  usually  lost  sight  of  trvk 
in  the  most  civilized  communities,  or  elso 
is  feebly  attempted,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  present  ccnh 
nection. 

The  safety  of  society  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  in  two  ways : 

Ist.  By  the  effect  which  punl<«hmeiit 
has  upon  the  offending  individual  in 
intimidating  him,  in  causing  him  to  suf- 
fer mental  or  physical  pain  as  a  sort  of 
recompense  which  he  owes  to  society  for 
his  crime,  or  in  placing  him  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  ever  again  or  for  a  limited  period  to 
break  the  laws. 

2d.  By  the  example  which  is  afforded 
to  others  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
commit  crimes,  but  whose  vicious  ineli* 
nations  are  kept  in  check  by  the  eci^ 
tainty  or  probability  of  the  law  takkf 
hold  of  them  should  they  pass  the  pi^ 
scribed  bounds. 

In  providing  for  its  safety,  society  hai 
almost  invariably  carried  out  the  maxbi 
of  securing  the  greatest  good  to  tin 
greatest  number,  and  has  therefore  to  a 
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great  extent  disregarded  the  natural 
rights  of  individoal  persons.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  certainly  unjust  to  the  individ- 
ual to  pnnish  him  for  the  violation  of  a 
law  the  very  existence  of  which  is  un- 
known to  him.  Society  does  not  care 
for  this;  safety  for  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  majority  is  of  paramount 
importance,  and  therefore  the  offender  is 
fined,  incarcerated,  or  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  liis  crime,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  his  ignorance. 
And  this  it  docs  not  so  much  for  the 
pnrpose  of  avenging  the  violation  of  the 
law  as  to  act  upon  others  hy  the  force 
of  example  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
criminals  hy  a  plea  which  it  would  he 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  disprove. 

The  laws  which  formerly  prevailed 
extensively,  relative  to  attainder  of  blood 
for  certain  crimes,  and  which  still  exist 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  in  some ' 
countries,  were  likewise  unjust  to  indi- 
viduals. For  acts  of  high  treason,  not 
only  were  the  offenders  themselves  put 
to  death,  hut  all  their  kindred  within 
certain  degrees  were  killed  or  banished, 
with  forfeiture  of  estates ;  and  even  now, 
in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth— except  our  own — the  heirs  of  a 
traitor  who  is  punished  with  death  are 
deprived  of  the  property  which  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  would  have 
descended  to  them.  Individuals  are  thus 
punished  for  a  relation  wholly  beyond 
their  control,  in  order  that  treason  may 
be ''  made  odious ''  and  society  protected. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore,  from 
a  similar  point  of  view,  no  valid  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced  against  the  punish- 
ment of  the  insane,  even  though  they  be 
morally  irresponsible  for  their  acts  by 
reason  of  delirium,  dementia,  or  morbid 
impulse.  It  is  reported  of  an  English 
Judge  that  he  once  addressed  a  criminal 
in  these  words : 

"You  have  been  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  has  been  alleged 
in  your  defence  that  you  were  actuated 
by  an  irresistible  impulse.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  law  has  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  punish  you,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  my  duty  to  sentence  you  to  be 
hanged.'^ 


In  reference  to  such  lunatics,  a  distin- 
guished French  magistrate  observed  to 
Mm  re,  an  eminent  alien ist,**  lliMe  men  are 
madmen  ;  hit  it  is  necessary  to  cure  their 
mad  acts  in  the  Place  de  Or^^ 

These  judicial  opinions  are  adduced 
not  as  meriting  full  approval,  but  merely 
to  show  how  selfishly  society  protects 
itself  even  against  insane  violators  of  its 
laws. 

The  existence  of  a  delusion  is  regarded 
in  law  as  evidence  of  insanity,  and  the 
fact  that  an  individual  accused  of  crime 
has  such  a  false  conception  of  his  mind, 
is  considered  a  valid  defence.  This  is 
doubtless  correct  practice  in  many  cases^ 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  an  act 
may  be  the  direct  and  logical  consequence 
of  a  delusion,  and  still  be  criminal.  For 
instance,  if  I  entertain  the  delusion  that 
a  certain  person  has  injured  me,  I  may 
be  insane,  but  even  if  I  am,  I  ought  to 
be  punished  if  I  kill  the  individual  who 
I  imagine  has  done  me  a  wrong. 

A  case  illustrative  of  tlio  view  here 
expressed  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
The  following  outline  of  the  circumstan- 
ces was  published  at  the  time  in  the 
London  Lancet. 

The  prisoner,  Charles  Anderson,  was 
convicted  of  deliberately  taking  the  life 
of  James  Marchin,  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  Bahy  Castle^  on  her  homeward 
voyage  from  Penang.  The  ci rcumstances 
of  the  case  were  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  The  prisoner,  on  tlic  28th  of 
September,  1866,  shipped  in  the  vessel 
as  an  able  seaman  and  cnrpenter.  It  ap- 
peared that  during  the  voyage  he  gave 
many  indications  of  an  eccentric  though 
weak  intellect,  of  a  perfectly  harmless 
character.  The  deceased  was  a  mulatto. 
The  prisoner  regarded  him  with  appre- 
hension, and  was  said  to  be  under  the 
delusion  that  Marchin  was  a  Russian 
Finn.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  ex- 
traordinary superstition  among  sailors, 
that  the  presence  of  a  Russian  Finn  on 
board  a  vessel  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  that  vessel,  together  with 
the  loss  of  the  crew.  The  prisoner  be- 
lieved this.  He  was  frequently  heard  to 
mutter  to  himself  some  incoherent  ex- 
pressions, to  the  effect  that  he  could  uot 
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go  on  in  this  way,  and  that  he  must  kill 
the  Rassian  Finn,  or  they  wonld  never 
^t  to  LoDdon.  On  no  occasion  had  any 
personal  quarrel  arisen,  or  ill-feeling  been 
manifested  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased.  Matters  continued  to  go  on  in 
the  same  manner,  the  delusion  of  the 
prisoner  being  well  known  to,  and  re- 
garded in  a  good-humored  spirit  by,  his 
shipmates.  No  one  anticipated  the  ter- 
rible result.  During  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  November  the  prisoner  had  to 
watch  on  deck,  and  when  free  to  act  and 
unobserved,  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
the  book  where  the  unfortunate  deceased 
man  was  sleeping,  and  attacked  him  with 
a  carpenter^s  axe,  inflicting  five  desperate 
wounds  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders,  tlie 
effect  of  the  former  injuries  being  nearly 
to  sever  the  head  from  the  body.  The 
prisoner  was  immediately  suspected  as 
tiie  murderer.  He  was  seen  to  be  wash- 
ing blood  from  his  hands,  and  to  throw 
an  axe  overboard.  He  was  at  once  seized 
and  asked  how  he  had  come  to  murder 
his  comrade.  The  reply  he  made  was, 
that  "  if  he  had  not  done  so,  the  ship 
w^ould  have  gone  on  the  rocks,  and  they 
would  all  have  been  lost."  There  had 
been  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  blowing  at 
the  time,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  committed  the  act  un- 
der the  impression  that  if  he  did  not  kill 
the  deceased,  both  his  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  crew  would  be  endangered. 
Under  these  facts,  notwithstanding  the 
charge  of  the  learned  judge,  ttie  Baron 
Ghnnnell,  the  jury  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  ignoring  the 
suggestion  of  any  unsoundness  of  mind, 
and  therefore  withholding  from  the  ver- 
dict any  recommendation  to  mercy. 

The  learned  judge  accompanied  the 
sentence  of  death  with  such  observations 
as  leave  little  doubt  relative  to  the  im- 
pression on  his  own  mind,  even  though 
lie  condemned  the  prisoner  according  to 
law.  He  observed,  "  that  the  jury  had 
found  themselves  compelled  to  convict 
the  prisoner  of  wilful  murder ;  and  as  to 
the  act  itself,  there  was  no  doubt  he  had 
committed  it.  llie  defence  set  up  was, 
that  all  the  time  be  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion  which  compelled  him  to  commit 


the  crime,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not 
responsible.  It  was  not  contended  that 
he  did  not  on  ordinary  occasions  folly 
appreciate  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  it  was  said  that  he  was 
laboring  under  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  delusion  was  to  compel  him 
to  commit  the  act.  Tlie  jury  have  care- 
fully considered  the  matter,  and  thej 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  thej 
arc  not  justified,  under  the  circumstances, 
in  acquitting  him  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, and  it  therefore  became  his  duty 
to  pass  upon  him  the  sentence  of  tlie  law 
for  the  crime  of  murder."  The  prisoner 
bowed  to  tlie  judge,  and  was  then  re- 
moved. 

The  sentence  of  Anderson  was  sobas- 
quently,  on  the  recommendation  of  se?- 
eral  medical  gentlemen,  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  Ander- 
son^s  punishment  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.    Delusions  such  as  his  do  not 
justify  homicide,  and  were  a  few  like 
him  severely  punished,  there  wonld  be 
less   superstition    and  fewer  delosiottfl. 
While  death  is  the  penalty  for  mnrder, 
such  lunatics  as  Anderson  should  be  made 
to  suffer  it.    His  crime  was  deliberate 
and  premeditated,  and  the  fact  that  it 
originated  in  ignorance  and  false  intel- 
lectual processes,  though  it  may  lesseo 
his  criminality,  does  not  make  it  any 
safer  for  society  to  remit  the  punish- 
ment. 

Again,  son>e  of  the  insane  are  such 
monsters  of  depravity  that  they  shonld 
be  slain,  upon  the  same  principle  that  we 
slay  wild  and  ferocious  beasts.  Such  ft 
one  was  the  Alton  murderer.  On  ft  fine 
afternoon  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer^s  office  took 
a  walk  out  of  town.  He  saw  somelittk 
girls  plnying  in  a  field  near  the  rosi 
One  of  them,  a  bright  and  lively  cWMli 
ho  persuaded  to  go  with  him  into  an  sJ* 
joining  hop-jjarden,  and  sent  the  otbffi 
home  by  giving  them  some  half-peneii 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  seen  alone,  ftsd 
he  returned  to  his  office  and  madeanen* 
try  in  his  diary.  The  little  girl  wn 
missed;  her  parents  became  alarmed. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  thatihl 
was  last  seen  going  toward  the  hop-gtf^ 
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den,  and  on  searching  there,  her  hody 
was  found  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  What 
she  nnderweiit  before  the  butchery  could 
not  be  aacertained,  because  parts  of  Lcr 
body  could  not  be  found  at  all.  Suspicion 
fell  on  the  lawyer^s  clerk,  and  he  was 
arrested.  His  desk  was  searched,  and  a 
diary  found,  in  which  was  this  newly- 
made  entry :  *'  Killed  a  little  girl ;  it  was 
fine  and  hot.'' 

The  evidence  at  the  trial  sliowed  that 
a  near  relative  of  his  father  was  in  con- 
finement, suffering  from  homicidal  mania, 
and  that  his  father  had  also  been  insane. 
It  was  likewise  proved  by  many  witness- 
es that  the  prisoner  was  unlike  other 
people ;  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of 
melancholy,  during  which  he  would  weep 
without  evident  cause ;  that  his  conduct 
had  been  eapricious,  and  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  watch  him,  for  fear  that  he 
would  commit  suicide.  Taking  these 
circnmstanoes  into  consideration,  there  is 
more  than  a  reasonable  probability  that 
this  wretch  was  insane.  But  the  jury 
disregarded  them ;  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  rendered,  and  he  was  executed. 

All  psychologists  recognize  the  force 
of  example.  A  man  commits  suicide  in 
some  unusual  manner,  and  straightway 
this  becomes  the  prevailing  mode  of  ac- 
complishing self-destruction.  All  are 
likewise  familiar  with  the  principle  called 
tlie  ''  force  of  suggestion."  An  individ- 
ual becomes  melancholic  from  an  exag- 
geration of  his  selfish  instincts.  His 
emotion  might  carry  him  no  farther,  till 
suddenly  he  hears  that  a  terrible  murder 
has  been  committed.  He  eagerly  reads 
the  details ;  he  broods  over  all  the  minu- 
tiffi,  tUl  they  are  assimilated  to  his  own 
morbid  thoughts.  He  perhaps  learns 
that  the  perpetrator  is  insane,  and  will, 
thus,  probably  escape  punishment.  No- 
.  thing  is  therefore  more  in  consonance 
\7ith  his  ideas  than  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
and  the  suggestion  soon  ripens  into  a 
frightfol  reality.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  anch  murderers  will  be  punished, 
and  they  will  the  better  control  their 
morbid  impulses. 

That  many  of  the  insane  possess  great 
powers  of  self-control  is  well  known  to 
aU  those  who  have  studied  the  various 


phases  of  mental  aberration.  The  in- 
fluence of  rewards  an4  punishments  is 
by  no  means  nugatory,  and  a  discipline 
very  healthful  to  their  disordered  intel- 
lects or  emotions  can  be  thus  brought  to 
boar  upon  them.  Every  superintendent 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  knows  that  many  of 
his  worst  patients  can  be  improved  in 
their  conduct,  mind,  and  character,  by 
being  rewarded  when  they  deserve  com- 
mendation, and  punished  when  they  have 
incurred  censure.  These  rewards  and 
punishments  not  only  influence  the  pa- 
tients directly  concerned,  but  are  under- 
stood and  commented  upon  by  many  of 
the  others. 

Now  the  same  is  true  of  the  insane 
outside  of  asylums — and  there  are  many 
such  who  pass  through  life  scarcely  sus- 
pected of  being  the  subjects  of  mental 
aberration,  but  who  simply  wait  for  tho 
exciting  cause  which  is  to  bring  their 
latent  susceptibilities  into  action.  Let 
them  understand  that  insanity  does  not 
license  an  individual  to  do  what  he 
pleases  without  punishment,  and  a  power 
is  brought  to  the  aid  of  their  wavering 
intellects  which  may  turn  tho  scale  defi- 
nitely in  their  favor.  It  is  not  only  for 
the  safety  of  society,  therefore,  that  in- 
sane criminals  should  be  punished. 

Of  course,  the  punishments  should  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  character  of  tho  insanity.  "Without 
pretending  at  this  time  to  go  into  details, 
it  may  be  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  an  insane  person  who  commits 
murder  should  never  again  be  allowed  to 
go  at  large.  He  should  be  incarcerated 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  in  a  peni- 
tentiary asylum,  both  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting society  and  as  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  his  cure. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
medical  experts. 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law. 
It  is  their  business  to  expound  the  science 
of  the  subject  regnrdless  of  the  conse- 
quences either  to  the  prisoner  or  society. 
They  do  this  by  answering  questions 
that  are  put  to  them  on  the  witness- 
stand,  and  after  they  have  studied  the 
facts  or  alleged  facts  of  the  case.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  regards  their  o^ln^loiia 
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in  the  matter  at  issne,  thej  are  based 
upon  testimony,  or  what  they  are  told 
by  o<^unsel  is  testimony.  It  thns  fre- 
quently happens  that  experts  called  on 
the  two  sides  of  a  case  give  answers  that 
apparently  are  diametrically  opposite, 
and  this  not  because  there  is  any  essential 
differeoce  in  their  views,  but  because  the 
same  hypothetical  questions  are  not  put 
to  each.  The  way  to  avoid  tliis  great 
difficulty  is  for  the  hypothetical  questions 
which  are  supposed  to  embrace  the  facts 
to  be  put  by  the  court,  and  not  by  the 
lawyers ;  or  for  the  judge  rigidly  to  ex- 
clude statements  that  are  not  in  evidence. 
Again,  an  expert  gives  his  opinions 
after  having  devoted  time  and  labor  to 
the  study  of  the  science  and  circum- 
stances on  which  they  are  based.  His 
appearance  on  the  witness-stand  is 
therefore  but  a  small  part  of  his  labor. 


Courts  in  England,  in  California,  and  in 
Illinois,  liave  distinctly  recognized  tlie 
right  of  experts  to  compensation    fkr 
greater  than  ordinary  witness-fees,  and 
liave  ordered  the  payment  of  satisfactory 
sums.    Medical  experts  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  testify  to  all  facU  within  their 
knowledge  when  called  on  so  to  do.   Bat 
their  opinions  are  their  capital,  just  as 
opinions  are  a  lawyer's  or  judge^s  capi- 
tal, and  neither  society  nor  individuals 
have  a  right  to  take  them  by  force.    A 
great  deal  of  unwarrantable  criticism  on 
this  point  has  recently  been  indulged  in 
by  a  portion  of  the  newspaper  press. 
However,  when  a  prominent  case  comes 
into  court— one  which  involves  much 
popular  feeling,  it  will  frcnerally  be  found 
that  the  losing  side  spares  neither  jodge, 
jury,  counsel,  nor  experts  in  their  nnjust 
attempts  to  manufacttlre  public  opinion. 
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THB  VAMPYEB  OF  EUBOPE. 

Of  course,  there  is  but  one  question 
for  comment  this  month,  and  that  is 
the  infamous  war  which  the  French 
Mephistopheles  has  managed  to  stir  up 
between  the  two  leading  Christian 
nations  of  Europe.  A  more  needless, 
causeless,  heartless,  unprincipled  war 
was  never  preripitated  by  huruon  ambi- 
tion and  wickedness  upon  innocent 
nations.  It  is  absolutely  without  a 
decent  pretext;  the  nominal  justification 
of  it  put  forth  by  the  principal  insti- 
gator,— the  choice  of  a  Uohenzollern 
for  the  Spanish  throne, — has  no  more 
substance  in  it  than  the  complaint  of  the 
wolf  against  the  lamb  for  muddling  the 
water  below  him.  Even  if  Prusf^ia  had 
directly  countenanced  and  promoted 
that  solution  of  the  Spanish  difficulty, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  people, 
it  was  no  business  of  France,  whoso 
ruler  has  so  loudly  proclaimed  the  auto- 
nomy of  each  people.  But  Prussia  dis- 
claimed all  pretension  of  mixing  in 
Spanish  affairs  as  soon  as  it  was  signal- 
led that  her  act  would  give  offence.  Yet 
the  war  was  none  the  less  proclaimed 


and  prosecuted.    Napoleon  was  bent  OQ 
war,  and  he  made  war  for  no  otlier 
reason  than  his  own  will.     Knowing 
that  the  French  people  were  jealous  of 
the  growth  and  consolidation  of  PrDsniy 
and  knowing  that  a  successful  war  would 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  his  dy- 
nasty, he  took  advantage  of  that  popnlsr 
jealousy  in  order  to  compass  his  own 
ends.    He  has  called  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  of  soldiers  to  the  field;  be  has 
excited  the  bad  passions  of  Europe;  he 
has  imperilled  the  prosperity  and  peace 
of  the  world,  that  he  might  snatch,  fro© 
success,  the  imperial  crown  for  his  809- 
No  considerations  of  the  awful  intersst* 
involved,  no  regards  for  the  lives  of  nieB» 
no  Christian  principles,  no  humanitie«» 
withhold  him  for  a  moment  from  th^ 
desperate  game  which  he  has  determine** 
to  play.    A  gambler  from  the  oataet* 
a  perjurer  and  a  murderer,  he 
the  motives  and  the  methtnls  of 
original   coup  d'etat  into  the   poUtk 
of  the  world.    Let  us  hope,  as  a 
pense,  that  the  world  will  at  length  d^^^ 
oover  the  magnitude  of  his  mei 
and  malignity.    The  disclosures  msds 
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to  the  secret  treaties  ougbt  to  open  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind  to  the  real  character 
of  this  imperial  Jack  Sheppard.  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy, 
— all  OQgljt  to  see  that  in  him  they  have 
their  worst  enemy, — an  enemy  ready  for 
any  foul  scheme  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  execrable  means.  Thnt  gallant  and 
noble  nation,  npon  whose  liberties  he  has 
sat  like  an  incubus  for  twenty  years, 
ooght  to  shake  herself  free  of  tlie  gigan- 
tic oppression.  The  United  States,  which 
he  woold  have  throttled  to  death  if  he 
had  been  able,  in  the  great  struggle  for 
union  and  liberty,  should  regard  him 
only  with  loathing  and  hate.  The  most 
stupendous  of  public  criminals — the 
shabbiest  of  private  intriguers — the 
most  monstrous  of  egotists, — the  whole 
race  of  man  should  vomit  him  forth  as 
its  greatest  opprobrium  and  pest  What 
is  to  come  of  the  war,  no  man  as  yet 
knows;  but  if  it  shall  have  the  efifect  of 
destroying  the  prestige  of  the  treacher- 
ous and  blood-thirsty  Bonapartcs,  it  w^ill 
peril  apa  be  worth  the  temporary  miseries 
it  will  cost. 

A  FLA0T7B  OF  FBOOS. 

Miss  Cobbe,  in    her  *^  Ethical  and 
Social  Stndies,"  complains  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  biographers  of 
eminent  persons  often  detail  the  most 
secret  actions  of  life.    She  argues  that 
while  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  sub- 
served by  this  minuteness  of  inquiry, 
another  far  more  important  cause, — that 
of  reverence  for  the  privacy  of  the 
homan  soul, — is  outraged.  "  The  man's 
^ost  secret  life,"  she  says,  "  his  most 
pnVate  memoranda,  his  letters  written 
iQ   -the  haste  of  passion  or  remorse  to 
^  closest  intimates,  are  violated  and 
*^*''^>'wn  open  to  the  world.    The  public 
'^V'o  got  the  truth ;  but  they  have  lost 
^"^^cithing  almost  equally  precious, — the 
*^^^  of  the  sancti^  of  the  heart's  and 
^I'a  secrets.    Or,  rather,  wo  may  say 
^'^   a  special  and  individual  truth  has 
^^    insured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  uni- 
^^^  principle  of  truthfulness  and  con- 
*^c^  between  man  and  man,  whereby 
^^^^nst  each  other  with  things  BaGred.*^ 
i  f  there  is  ground  for  a  complaint 
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of  this  kind,  how  shall  we  meas 
injury  inflicted  upon  a  communi 
the  habit,  now  becoming  more^ 
more  prevalent,  of  turning  every 
of  private  life  into  food  for  the 
papers  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  no  pri 
were  possible  any  more,  either  to 
viduals  or  families.  Let  any  event 
to  bring  a  person  in  any  degree  be 
the  public,  and  instantly  he  is  convc 
into  a  sort  of  public  property  or  sh 
Whatever  concerns  him,  his  past  life, 
domestic  relations,  his  interior  though 
are  made  the  subjects  of  curiosity 
of  exposition.  The  reporters  swani 
about  him  as  the  files  in  summer  abou 
a  piece  of  carrion.  They  arc  more  numc 
rous,  persecuting,  and  pcstiCcrous  tha: 
the  tax-gatherers  of  the  later  days  oJ 
the  Roman  Empire.  They  insist  no 
only  upon  entering  his  house,  question 
ing  his  servants,  looking  into  his  cIoe 
ets,  rifling  his  drawers,  and  feeling  hi 
pockets,  but  they  put  him  through 
series  of  cross-examinations,  as  if  h 
were  a  criminal  upon  the  stand,  or 
victim  of  the  inquisition.  If  he  refuse 
to  respond,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  se< 
ing  himself  caricatured  or  vilified  i 
the  next  day's^  edition  of  a  mornin, 
print ;  and  if  he  is  placable  and  con 
municative,  he  finds  his  confessioi 
tricked  out  with  all  manner  of  cxa^ 
geration  and  embellishment.  The  frog 
in  the  kneading-troughs  of  the  Egyj 
tians  could  scarcely  have  been  a  grcatc 
nuisance  than  these  Bohemians  arc  gei 
ting  to  be ;  but  sometimes  they  ai 
more  than  a  mere  annoyance, — they  hi 
come  defamers  and  assassins  of  chanu 
ter.  They  do  not  scruple  to  insinual 
or  to  proclaim  openly  charges  that  ui 
justly  blast  the  reputations  of  innocei 
men  and  women,  or  which,  when  the 
arc  not  wholly  unfounded,  inflict  a  vai 
amount  of  needless  anguish.  Surel; 
the  editors  of  our  journals  ought  t 
have  self-respect  enough  to  prevent  th; 
abuse  from  going  any  flirthcr. 

THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

No  doubt  our  Right- Reverend  corr 
spondent,  who  writes  so  interesting  a 
account  of  the  ancient  ways  of  K« 
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York  society,  believes  those  times  to  have 
been  superior  to  the  present.  But  the 
actual  generation  will  scarcely  share  in 
his  opinion.  The  patriarchal  forms  of 
social  life  had  their  advantages  and 
their  charms,  but  they  had  also  their 
evils  and  miseries.  For  the  patriarchs 
themselves,  or  the  leading  families,  who 
possessed  wealth,  culture,  refinement, 
easy  and  courteous  manners,  and  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  agreeable  inter- 
course, it  was  doubtless  very  pleasant ; 
but  for  the  common  sort,  for  the  work- 
ing-people, the  servants,  the  slaves,  we 
hardly  think  it  so  pleasant.  Then,  as 
now,  they  had  to  toil,  but  to  toil  with- 
out the  conveniences  and  the  comforts 
and  the  hopes  of  rising  which  relieve 
the  strain  in  our  modem  societies.  Be- 
sides, in  all  cases,  we  look  at  the  past, 
as  we  do  at  the  remote,  with  some  de- 
gree of  illusion.  We  see  its  salient  and 
prominent  features  only,  its  general 
characteristics,  and  not  its  details, 
which  are  often  ugly  and  harsh  and 
repulsive.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the 
vigor  of  his  poetic  imagination,  con- 
trived to  invest  even  feudalism  with  a 
most  attractive  garb ;  he  got  us  in  love 
with  knights  and  barons  and  tourna- 
ments and  minstrels;  Ibut  the  readers 
of  history  know  that  the  feudal  times, 
in  spite  of  their  pomp  and  color  and 
blazon,  were  the  most  awfully  wretch- 
ed times  for  the  debased  and  ignorant 
masses  that  the  world  ever  saw.  They 
were  times  of  universal  rapine,  blood- 
shed, cruelty,  superstition,  famine,  and 
want.  So  our  colonial  societies  may  be 
made  to  take  on  a  charming  simplicity 
and  heartiness  and  decorum ;  but  when 
we  come  to  look  closer  into  them,  as  we 
are  able  to  do  now  and  then  by  private 
letters,  &c.  &c.,  we  see  them  every  whit 
as  full  of  suffering  and  wrong  as  the 
present  times,  with  infinitely  more 
coarscncsfiu  As  society  grows  in  wealth 
and  numbcr\the  lower  sort,  that  is,  the 
rude  and  uncuUivated  sort,  come  more 
and  more  to  the^p ;  they  give  a  tone 
to  the  prevailing  mnpners ;  vulgarity  of 
speech  and  bearing  isj|^ore  conspicuous ; 
but  all  the  while  civilwtion  is  diffus- 
ing itself  and  sprcadingV  If  there  are 


fewer  thoroughly  educated  men,  there 
are  more  who  have  some  education; 
and  if  there  are  fewer  real  gentlemen, 
there  are  more  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  good  manners  are.  In  the 
older  and  earlier  times,  one  man  in  a 
thousand  may  have  been  a  model  for 
the  Christian  and  the  scholar ;  but  now 
it  is  the  thousand  who  are  undergoing 
a  transition,  not  into  models,  but  into  a 
better  state.  The  light  which  touches 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps  may  be  a 
purer  and  brighter  light  than  that 
which  is  mingled  with  the  vapors  of 
the  vales ;  but  the  latter  is  still  light, 
which  will  gradually  purify  itself  from 
miasmas  and  mists,  and  yet  shine  witfai 
beautiful  radiance.  The  civilization  of 
a  community  is  to  be  measured  not 
alone  by  the  degrees  of  altitude,  but  hj 
the  degrees  of  latitude;  not  by  the 
scattered  elevations  to  which  it  his 
climbed,  but  by  the  broadness  of  the 
fields  over  which  it  has  been  diffused. 

PUBLIC  PABES  AND  THE  SNLABGEllIST  OT 

TOWNS. 

One  of  tlio  most  interesting  and  sen- 
sible papers  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Associatfon,  was  thtt 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmstead  on  Poblio 
Parks  and  the  Enlargement  of  Townii 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  bea 
published  in  a  pamphlet.     It  is  fall  of 
suggestion  and  sound  thought,  the  result 
of  many  years  of  experience  oi)erating 
upon  a  vigorous  brain  and  a  nobJe  heart. 
Mr.  Olmstead  begins  by  referring  to  tbe 
almost  irresistible  tendency  of  popula- 
tion  in  all    countries    to    gather  iuto 
towns.    The  time  was  when  the  beat 
sort  of  people  liked  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rural  gentry  wore  not  ow 
the  most  cultivated,  but  the  ruling  cliS*- 
Even  in   England,  whieh  has  so  loD^ 
been  celebrated    for  its  snug  coontry 
homes,  and  beautiful  ej»tato:i,  on  whi^* 
the  owners  resided  all  the  year  roun^^ 
maintaining  a  hospitiible  cheer,  and  keep^ 
ing   up    the  amusenients  of  field  tt^^ 
hall,  people  are  rushing  to  tlie  cit 
Our  farmers^  sons  and  daughter?  are 
happy  unless  they  have  the  prospect 
fore  them  of  ultimately  settling  in  town^ 
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mer  want  tt)  become  merchants 
•keeper-,  in  order  to  participate 
m  enjoyments,  and  the  latter 
)f  nothing  hut  city  fashions,  city 
I,  city  beaux.  London  is  getting 
ore  and  more  the  heart  of  Eng- 
Paris  has  lonsr  been  the  heart  of 

Glasgow  grows  six  times  faster 
9  rest  of  Scotland,  Berlin  twice 
IS  the  rest  of  Prussia,  and  Dublin 
9  own  while  Ireland  depopulates, 
eing  the  fact,  it  becomes  one  of 
»9t  important  questions,  how  the 
of  the  towns  can  be  made  most 
able,  most  healthful,  most  re- 
n  a  word,  most  civilized.  Mr. 
id's  answer  is,  by  the  proper 
ion  and  planting  of  the  streets, 
)  multiplication  of  parks  which 
mit  of  all  kinds  of  neighborly 
on.  Nor,  in  our  opinion,  does 
;gerate  the  importance  of  these 

The  gregarious  instincts  of  hu- 
ings  are  nowhere  so  safely,  bar- 
sly,  innocently,  beneficially  gra- 
is  in  the  free,  open-air  assembla- 
well  planned  and  well-regulated 

^ew  Yorkers,  wlio  have  felt  the 
able  benefit  of  the  Central  Park, 
nmend  with  all  our  hearts  to  the 
:s  of  smaller  cities  the  wise  re- 
af  Mr.  Olrastead,  than  whom  no 
the  nation  is  more  competent  to 
rice  on  the  subject. 

BUBAL  XEIOHBOSnOODS. 

0  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
Is  going  to  be  wholly  deserted 

1  cities ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
hat  by  means  of  a  park-like 
ment,  rural  neighborhoods  may 
[e  as  attractive  as  any  towns, 
eat   drawback   of  country  life, 

its  solitariness,  or  the  want  of 
onveniences  which  are  to  be 
)Dly  in  larger  aggregations  of 
.  The  farmer  and  his  family 
aparatively  isolated,  or,  if  they 
sighbors,  they  are  so  remote  as 
of  little  use  as  society.  Each 
nnst  suffice  for  itself,  not  only 
its  own  supplies,  but  furnishing 
Q  recreations  and  amusements, 
►u,  VI. — 2Z 


If  teachers  for  the  cliildren  are  wanted, 
they  can  only  be  had  at  great  expense. 
Men  0*:*  wealth  even,  who  retire  into  the 
country,  very  soon  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  comforts  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  of  ordinary  hu- 
maa  intercourse  often,  and  are  glad  to 
hurry  away  to  the  watering  pkces  in 
summer  and  to  return  to  the  cities  in 
winter.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  some 
sort  of  united  settlement,  where  the 
lands,  though  not  owned  in  common, 
may  yet  be  laid  out  in  common,  and 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  families  will 
be  joined  together  to  command  a  good 
market,  good  mechanics,  good  teach* 
ers,  and  an  adequate  social  intercourse. 
"We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  of  these 
settlements,  not  far  from  this  city, 
where  all  the  advantages  of  botli  town 
and  city  life  are  combined  to  a  surprising 
degree.  The  residents  have  their  sep- 
arate houses  and  patches  of  ground, 
but  a  common  park  to  ride  and  walk 
in,  plentiful  supplies,  good  society,  a 
frequency  of  amusements,  and,  in  short, 
such  attractions,  that  instead  of  going  to 
Newport  or  Saratoga  in  the  hot  months, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  or  the  Everett  in  the 
winter,  they  stay  all  the  year  round 
in  their  own  homes.  Such  rural  parks, 
if  more  generally  established,  would 
counteract  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
in  towns,  and  lend  a  charm  to  country 
life  which,  to  the  greater  part  of  people, 
it  has  not  now.  To  ruralize  the  cities, 
as  Mr.  Olmstead  proposes,  by  shade-trees 
and  publio  grounds,  and  urbanize  the 
country  by  contiguous  buildings  and  the 
clustering  of  estates,  are  at  this  time 
the  supreme  desiderata  of  a  higher  civil- 
ization; and  without  them,  it  appears 
to  us,  both  city  and  country  will  degen- 
erate. 

APABT3IEKT  HOUSES. 

What  our  correspondent  says  of  the 
scheme  of  building  bouses  in  flats  has 
a  good  deal  of  practical  sense  in  it,  and 
his  suggestions  will  be  heeded  by  capital- 
ists who,  like  Mr.  Stnyvesant  and  Mr. 
Livermore,  will  undertake  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  new  system.  But  one  form 
in  which  "apartments"  at^  V^^Vj  \!0 
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oome  Dp  ho  Las  not  yet  matarelj  con- 
udered.  It  is  that  in  which  a  number  of 
families  unite  to  put  up  a  common  edi- 
fice, and  conduct,  on  the  Joint-stock 
principle,  a  kind  of  combined  household. 
No  one  who  has  thought  of  the  sobject 
will  lor  a  moment  doubt  the  practica- 
bility, the  economy,  and  the  couvehience 
of  such  a  union.  Families  may  coOpcr- 
rate  in  tbeir  expenses  in  a  way  which 
will  bo  a  great  saving  to  each,  while  it 
procures  for  all  the  luxuries  of  a  large 
establishment.  The  success  of  the  club- 
system  for  bachelors  has  been  demon- 
strated in  all  the  large  cities  abroad,  and 
even  in  our  own  city,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  club  system  could  not  be 
applied  to  families,  without  in  the  least 
infringing  on  their  privacy.  Some  gen- 
tlemen, indeed,  have  already  devised 
such  a  system,  have  procured  their 
architectural  plans,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  organization  of  a  company ; 
and  doubtless  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
arrives, — if  such  a  consummation  ever 
comes — will  bring  their  scheme  before 
the  public. 

DISEAELI  AOAm. 

TVe  published  in  our  July  number  an 
article  entitled  ^*  Disraeli  as  Statesman 
and  Novelist,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bundy, 
which  contained  as  few  errors  of  fact  as 
most  magazine  contributions  of  a  bio- 
graphical sort.  These  errors  we  cor- 
rect, at  the  instance  of  the  author  of  the 
article  mentioned,  and  are  as  follows : 

1st.  That  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  father  of 
the  novelist,  was  a  foreigner  in  Eng- 
land. The  former  was  born  in  England 
in  1765,  and  it  was  the  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli  who  was  a  Venetian 
merchant,  came  over  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  George  II,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  family.  2d.  That  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  the  editor  of  the  **  Repre- 
sentation," a  daily  paper   founded  by 


some  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  Althoogk 
thb  circumstance  is  narrated  as  a  fact 
in  the  **  American  Cyclopedia,"  we 
now  learn  that  the  statement  is  erro- 
neous. Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  boy,  and 
wholly  unknown,  at  the  time  this  short- 
lived paper  was  started.  3d.  Tliat  Mr. 
Disraeli  believed  "  in  the  success  of  the 
rebellion."  This  was  not  the  case,  and 
there  was  a  prevalent  impression  in  this 
country  at  the  time  to  this  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  private  sympathies,  both  Mr* 
Disraeli  and  the  late  Lord  Derby  held 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  conseqaenoe 
of  this  opinion  was  that  tlie  Tory  puty, 
during  our  war,  never  made  any  demcm- 
stration,  as  a  party^  in  favor  of  the 
South,  although  isolated  Tories,  as  well 
as  isolated  Liberals,  did.  We  make 
these  corrections  without  comment,  as 
due  to  the  trath  of  history. 

AI^OTHEB  PLAN  FOR   BUOADWAT. 

If  Broadway  is  to  be  given  up  to  a 
railroad,  the  best  plan  for  one  yet  pro- 
posed is  that  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Uat- 
gan,  of  which  we  published  a  view  lilt 
month.  It  seems  to  us  to  combine  more 
advantages,  with  fewer  disadvantage!^ 
than  any  other  that  we  have  studied. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  pro* 
poses  a  sort  of  iron  gothic  arch,  to  be 
stretched  from  one  side  of  the  street  io 
the  other,  and  supporting  a  platform  on 
which  the  cars  are  to  run.    The  prw- 
ticability  of  it  will  be  confessed  by  any 
competent  engineer,  while  its  superior- 
ity to  other  plans  consists  in  this,  that 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  street 
traffic  below,  will  not  obstruct  access  t« 
the  stores  already  built,  and  will  cost, 
cording  to  the  estimates,  some  two 
lions  of  dollars  less  than  the  uod 
ground  plan.    Besides,  os  a  stmctar^  ^ 
will  be  ornamental,  which  is  more  tl^ 
can  be  said  of  most  things  of  the  ki 
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EvGLiBH  notion  is  more  largely  in- 
debted to  Charles  Dickens  than  to  any 
novelist  of  the  century,  for  more  than 
any  other  novelist  he  brought  it  home 
to  ^*  the  bosoms  and  business  of  men." 
Before  his  time  fiction  occapied  itself 
with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  great, 
•not  necessarily  royal  personages,  and  tlie 
nobility  and  gentry,  but  those  who  move 
in  the  upper  walks  of  society;  but  he 
came  and  changed  all  that,  effecting  a 
Bevolntion  without  parallel  in  the  world 
of  letters.  He  saw,  like  Shuke^peare, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  humanity  be- 
neath his  notice, — nothing  too  low  for 
his  art,  except  nnmitigated  wickedness, 
which  happily  does  not  exist  in  nature. 
Whatever  concerned  man  interested 
bim,  as  it  did  Shakespeare,  particularly 
whatever  conoemed  man  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  whence  he  drew  his  most 
admired  creations.  His  sympathies  were 
averted  from  high  life,  so  calkd,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  or  only  so  much 
aa  enabled  him  to  caricature  it,  but  they 
overflowed  in  all  O' her  directions,  rejoic- 
ing to  expend  themselves  in  the  service 
of  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 

**  He  tnn^t  the  Tirtnes  first  and  lost ; 

lie  taas^t  us  manhood  more  and  more ; 
The  dmple  courage  that  stands  fiist— 

The  patieiioe  of  the  poor : 
Lore  tat  aU  creatures,  great  and  small, 
And  trust  In  Somothing  Over  All.'' 

The  very    quality,    however,  which 

i^de  Dickens  what  he  was,  and  which 

7*6  him  such  power  over  us,  was  the 

>    quality    above  all   others   which 

■^ed  the  most  careful  watching ;  for 

^ngth  pushed  to  excess  always  ends  in 

^ness.      As    long  as  Dickens  was 

tent  to  draw  character  he  was  strong ; 

soon   as   he   attempted    to  correol 

^  he  was  weak.    He  was  by  nati 

velist,  not  a  Jurist,  a  political  eo^do- 

a  statesman.    He  thought ^ther- 

at  least  in  the  later  yeaiFof  his 


life,  and  his  novels  degenerated  in  c* 
sequence,  many  of  the  characters  then 
standing  for  ideas,  the  effect  of  t 
whole  being  that  of  a  blue-book  givii 
itself  life  in  a  dream.  AVe  forgive  th 
in  Dickens,  (as  what  do  we  not  forgiv 
in  writers  whom  we  love  ?)  and  were  i 
confined  to  him  we  should  say  noth- 
ing about  it  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not  confined  to  him,  fur,  being  his  weak- 
est and  worst  trait,  it  is  the  very  one 
which  his  imitators  have  seized  upon, 
and  reproduced  with  most  success.  They 
have  caught  the  trick  so  completely  that 
we  cease  to  think  of  the  great  magician 
whom  these  little  jupglers  have  elbowed 
off  the  stage.  What  a  brilliant  player, 
for  instance,  is  3Ir.  Charles  Keade, 
manii)ulating  the  balls  of  prison-reform, 
mad-houses,  and  trades-unions;  and 
how  dextrous  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
with  the  abuses  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
marriages!  Mr.  Collins  is  a  man  of 
genius,  whose  greatest  defect  is  an  ex- 
cess of  cleverness  in  the  construction  of 
plots,  and  whoso  greatest  excellence  is 
insight  into  character  of  a  certain  sort. 
His  range  is  narrow,  but  within  that 
range  he  is  a  master.  One  character  in 
his  last  novel,  Man  and  W\fe  (Harper 
&  Brothers),  is  an  addition  to  Literature. 
We  mean,  of  course,  Geoffrey  Delamayn, 
an  athlete,  who  exhibits  in  perfection 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  extreme  phy- 
sical tr.'iining  which  is  having  its 
apotheosis  in  England.  Wo  are  familiar 
with  the  Muscular  Christian  of  Mr. 
Kingsloy,  and  his  followers, — a  popular 
myth,  which  the  author  of  "  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone '^  has  done  all  he  could  to  dis- 
croilit,  without  intending  it,  and  which 
Mr.  Collins,  fully  intending  it,  has  now, 
we  think,  shattered  forever.  We  com- 
mend Geoffrey  Delamayn  to  Mr.  OoUins's 
admirers,  as  being  the  finest  study  of 
character  that  he  has  yet  produced, — 
the  natural  result  of  unnatural  <ia»fts»^ — 
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not  such  an  arrested  development  as 
Mr.  Kingslej^s  Muscnlar  Christian,  bat 
8Qch  a  perfected  development  as  Achilles, 
the  AchiUes  of  the  nineteenth  century, — 
slow,    good-tempered,    restrained,    but 
cunning,  brutal,  murderous — the  Muscu- 
lar Pagan.    We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
plot  of  "Man  and  Wife," partly  because 
it  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  plots  of  Mr. 
Collins,  and  partly  because  the  majority 
of  novel-readers  must  already  bo  familiar 
with  it.    Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  at 
once  the  simplest  and  the  best  that  Mr. 
Collins  has  yet  constructed;   and  we 
trust  it  portends  a  turning  on  his  port  to 
the    world    of    probable    occurrences. 
How  clever  ho  can  be  he  has  shown  us 
over  and  over  again ;  let  him  show  ns 
now  that  he  can  be  naturoL    And  let 
him  in  future  Orop  social  abuses,  which 
Mr.  Reade  vill  make  his  own  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.    What  we  want  is  not 
reformers,  but  novelists — such  novelists 
as  Dickens  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  as  Thackeray  was  all  through  his 
career,  and  as  Mr.  Collins  can  be  when 
he  chooses.    lie  has  no  equal  in  the  art 
of  telling  a  story,  and  but  few  equals  in 
drawing     character,    when     character 
"  pure  and  bimple  "  is  his  object,  as  it 
evidently  was  in  several  of  the  actors 
in  "  Man  and  Wife,"  as  Sir  Patrick  Lun- 
die,   Bishopriggs,  and    Geoffrey    Dela- 
roayn. 

There  was  a  time  when  Miss  Julia 

Eavanagh  was  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish lady-writers,  but  it  was  before 
George  Eliot  wrote  "  Adam  Bede  "  and 
*-Romola,"  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  "Ste- 
ven Lawrence"  and  "Archie  Lovcll." 
Miss  Eavanagh  is  not  equal  to  these 
ladies,  but  she  is  superior  to  many  who 
now  have  the  public  ear,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  have  pushed  her  from  her 
stool — some  of  them  with  an  impudence 
which  is  refreshing,  dressed  as  they  are 
in  the  very  garments  they  have  stolen 
from  her  wardrobe.  What  distinguished 
her  from  her  eister  novelists  of  twenty 
years  ago  was  the  vigorous  life  she  im- 
parted to  her  heroines,  and  the  graphic 
manner  in  which  she  painted  the  love- 
otmgglos  between  them  and  her  heroes, 
who  were  drawn  with  equal  vigor.  She 


was  as  truly  the  novelist  of  love  as  waa 
George  Sand,  whom  she  resembled  as 
much  as    an  English  nature  could   a 
French  one,  and  a  lesser  genius  a  greater. 
But  one  day  she  found  her  occupation 
gone,  or  rather  we  did, — for  in  place  of 
her  characters  came  others  of  the  srime 
race,  though  of  different  parentage,  who 
usurped    their    place    in    our    hearts. 
Twenty    years    ago    we    should    Lave 
thought  more  of  Syhia  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.)   than  we  do  to-day,  for  then  it 
would  have  possessed  a  freshness  it  lacks 
now.    It  is  a  pleasant  story,  however, 
and  to  those  whose  memories  are  le^s 
thickly  peopled  than  ours  with  lovers, 
it  will  have  a  charm  often  wanting  in 
works  of  profounder  and  more  original 
character.    The  heroine,  Sylvia  Nardi, 
an  Italian  girl  with  a  dash  of  English 
blood  in  her  veins,  is  such  a  woman  as 
most  determined  men  would  be  glad  to 
win  ;  for  once  won  they  would  be  sora 
of  her  till  death.     We  prefer  her  to  many 
heroines  with  fewer  faults,  and  to  any 
of  the  present  brood,  of  whom  Jane 
Eyre,  somewhat  beautified  and  softenccly 
is  the  type.    Whether  in  her  place  we 
should  prefer  Mr.  Meredith  to  the  more 
brutal  and  8tu])id  heroes  who  are  now  in 
fashion,  we  hardly  know,  but  we  snppose 
we  should,  having  a  weakness  for  a  gen- 
tleman.   There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
"  Sylvia,"  but  for  old  work,  it  is  fiuth- 
fully  and  well  done. 

Though  the  thoughts  of  mankind 

have  turned  for  ages  towards  tho  East,  it 
is  still  in  certain  regions  less  known  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 
One  would  think  that  Palestine,  for  ex- 
ample, would  by  this  time  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  ;  that  its  mountains 
would  have  been  ascended,  its  valleys 
penetrated,  its  rivers  tracked  to  thdr 
sources,  its  ruined  cities  excavated,  and 
its  secret  places  brought  to  light.  But 
one  would  be  mistaken  in  so  thinking, 
for  much  of  it  is  still  a  terra  incognita. 
No  river  in  the  world  is  so  widely  known 
as  the  Jordan,  and  of  none  has  the  world 
remained  really  ignorant  so  long.  Flow- 
in^s^through  a  land  which  men  have 
agreed  to  call  Holy,  and  through  which 
for  tlitousands  of  years  has  flowed  the 
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holiest  stream  of  liwtory,  it  iB  only 
within  a  year  or  two  that  the  Jordan 
Las  been  navigated  from  Tell  el  Kady  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  record  of  this 
journey  has  just  been  republished  by  the 
Harpers,  under  the  title  of  TheBobEoy 
on  the  Jordan^  by  J.  Macgregor,  M.A., 
the  Kob  Koy  being  the  name  of  the 
canoe  in  which  the  journey  was  perform- 
ed. AVe  all  remember  something  of  the 
difSculties  attending  Eastern  travel,  and 
at  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  there 
should  not  be  many  here :  for  what  can 
be  easier  than  to  paddle  one^s  own 
canoe?  Precisely;  but  not  in  a  river 
like  the  Jordan,  to  which  one  has  to  get 
his  canoe,  from  England  first,  and  last 
from  Damascus,  and  along  which,  when 
one  has  finally  got  it  there,  it  must  oc- 
caaiooally  be  carried  on  land ;  or  the 
Jordan  is  not  navigable  throughout,  as 
Mr.  Macgregor  satbfied  himself,  and  as 
he  will  satisfy  his  readers,  if  they  follow 
liim  as  closely  as  we  have  done.  lie  is 
not  a  good  writer,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  his  volume,  but  he  has  so 
much  to  tell  as  that  is  interesting,  that 
we  are  content  to  overlook  his  slovenly 
and  over-fervid  style.  lie  strikes  us  as 
being  a  narrow  man,  who  has  eyes  for 
nothing  hut  what  be  set  out  to  see ;  con- 
sequently his  oliapters  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Kile  are  dull  and  meagre. 
He  is  better  when  he  comes  to  Abana 
and  Pbarpar;  better  still  in  the  giant 
cities  of  Bashan,  and  best  of  all  on  the 
Jordan.  Here  is  his  description  of  its 
month :  '*  At  this  place  the  papyrus  is 
of  the  richest  green,  and  upright  as  two 
iralls  on  either  hand,  and  so  close  in  its 
forest  of  stems  and  dark,  recurving  hair- 
like tops  above,  that  no  bird  can  tiy  into 
it,  and  the  very  few  ducks  that  I  fbund 
had  wandered  in  by  swimming  through 
chinks  below,  were  powerless  to  get  wing 
fjr  rising;  and  while  their  flappings 
agitated  the  jungle,  and  their  cackling 
shrieks  told  loudly  how  much  they 
wished  to  escape  from  the  intruder,  the 
birds  themselves  were  entirely  invisible, 
tlioQgh  only  a  few  yards  from  me  all  the 
time.  But  they  were  safe  enough  from 
me  or  any  other  stranger,  for  in  no  part 
ooold  I  ever  get  the  p.>int  of  the  Rob 


Roy  to  enter  three  feet  into  the  dense 
hedge  of  this  curious  floating  forest.'- 

Though  admiration  of  greatness 

is  inherent  in  mon,  it  manifests  itself  dif- 
ferently in  men  of  difi*erent  lands.  We 
have  never  been  overburdened  with  it 
in  America,  and  what  we  have  is  gener- 
ally bestowed  upon  public  men,  begin- 
ning with  our  military  leaders,  and  end- 
ing with  our  leading  politicians.  Wash- 
ington was  a  great  Name  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  but  is  he  such  to-day  ?  Does 
the  Father  of  his  Country  still  have 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  children? 
We  doubt  it.  Of  course,  we  resjiect  his 
memory,  or  think  we  do,  and  we  try  to 
like  to  read  about  him.  Without  doubt 
he  was  a  great  man — for  his  age ;  but 
what  was  his  age  compared  with  ours? 
What  was  his  resistance  to  England  and 
George  the  Third,  compared  with  our 
resistance  to  the  South  and  Jeflcrson 
Davis?  Why,  some  of  our  generals  lost 
more  men  in  one  battle  than  he  ever 
had  under  him  at  one  time.  The 
Revolutionary  War,  indeed !  Tliere  was 
no  such  thing  as  war  then,  as  wo  under- 
stand the  word  now ;  at  most  it  was  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  some  of  which  were 
won  by  us,  and  some  of  which  were  won 
by  the  British.  Neither  side  was 
whipped,  but  they  were  tired  out  first, 
so  we  obtained  our  freedom.  This,  or 
something  like  it,  is  probably  the  opin- 
ion of  the  average  American  in  regard 
to  what  Paine  called  ^*  the  times  that 
tried  roen^s  souls,^'  and  to  the  man 
whom  Henry  Leo  declared  to  be  **  first 
in  war,  fir^t  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  We  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  that  our  irreverent 
contemporary  is  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
but  we  will  say  that  a  Republic  has 
forgotten  something  when  it  has  forgot- 
ten to  honor  the  men  who  founded  it. 
It  is  more  than  whispered  that  some  of 
our  first  great  men  were  not  really  great, 
and  the  charge  may  be  true ;  but  they 
were  great  enough  to  do  their  work, 
and  do  it  well,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  our  great  men  now.  Is  there 
one  of  the  later  brood  in  whom  we  are 
so  interested  as  to  be  willing  to  read 
four  or  five  hundred  pages  about  b^3& 
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home  and  its  belongings — we  will  not  saj 
now,  while  he  is  alive  and  likely  to  dis- 
appoint ns  any  day,  but  after  be  has  gone 
to  the  honse  appointed  for  all  the  liv- 
ing? The  reader  may  answer  for  him- 
self: wo  only  know,  as  concerns  onr- 
Belvcs,  that  no  each  man  has  existed  in 
the  present  centary  in  America.  There 
was  SQch  a  man,  however,  seventeen 
days  before  the  centnry  commenced, 
and  we  have  been  so  far  interested  in 
him  (with  the  thermometer  at  90^)  as 
to  read  a  large  volnme  abont  the  trifles 
he  left  behind  him.  It  is  a  new  edition 
of  a  volume  published  some  years  ago, 
entitled  The  Bbmd  of  Woiihington,  and 
is  published  now  for  "  the  canvassing 
trade,"  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Hale  &  Co.,  of 
Hartford,  the  author  and  illustrator  be- 
ing Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  whose  name 
is  familiarly  associated  with  American 
annals. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the 

"Woman  Question  will  probably  be  in- 
terested in  The  Feminine  Saul,  by 
Elizabeth  Strutt  (H.  H.  &  T.  W.  Carter), 
though  it  is  not  a  book  to  fully  satisfy 
either  its  advocates  or  opponents,  since 
it  goes  a  little  too  far  fur  the  latter, 
and  by  no  means  for  enough  for  the 
former.  We  wondered  at  its  moderate 
tone  »mtil  we  turned  to  the  l^efatory 
Kpi.-^tlc,  and  saw  that  it  bore  the  date  of 
1B5G,  when  our  wonder  ceased.  It  was 
the  opinions  of  a  lady  fourteen  years 
ago  that  we  had  been  reading,  not  the 
opinions  of  the  mob  of  women  of  to- 
day, and  we  oould  not  but  remark  the 
difference  between  them.  What  Miss 
Strutt  claimed  for  her  sex  then,  most 
men  would  have  granted  willingly; 
what  the  noisy  ones  of  the  sex  are 
claiming  for  it  now,  few  men  can  grant 
at  all.  Not  to  enter,  however,  upon 
this  interminable  subject,  we  are  at  one 
with  Miss  Strutt  in  many  of  the  positions 
she  takes.  We  agree,  for  example,  with 
this :  **  That  there  are  duties  and  offices 
proper  to  Man,  which  principally  take 
him  abroad,  and  duties  and  offices  pro- 
per to  Woman,  which  principally  keep 
her  at  home,  is  indeed  a  truth  so  evi- 
dent that  they  must  be  very  visionary 
theorists  who  can  maintain  that  the 


pursuits  proper  to  each  could  be  under- 
taken, without  disadvantage,  by  either." 
We  do  not  agree  with  thb  passage, 
which  to  our  masculine  apprehension  im 
merely  an  ingenious  excuse  for  feminine 
flirtation :  **  Even  tho  desire  so  inherent 
in  Women,  of  admiration  in  general 
society,  too  often  attributed  by  Men  to 
mere  vanity,  and  designated  by  them 
as  such,  is  frequently  in  itself  only  a  leas 
healthy  craving  of  the  desire  of  being 
beloved  ;  and  the  homage  of  the  manj 
is,  by  most  Women,  only  sought  to  raise 
their  own  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  one 
whose  love  they  really  prize."  W© 
think  Miss  Strutt  hardly  does  justice 
to  Woman^s  capacity  for  literatnre;  for 
while  we  agree  with  her  that  women 
are  neither  good  historians,  nor  good 
historical  novelbts,  and  that  tbej  are 
not  equal  to  epio  poems  and  trage^Uea, 
we  insist  that  they  can  and  do  write 
poems  which  many  men  might  be  ]»t>nd 
to  own,  and  fictions  which  no  man  could 
write,  and  which  all  men  are  better  for 
having  read.  Whether  she  is  just  to 
women  in  the  matter  of  science,  and  the 
motives  which  impel  them  in  tliat  diree- 
tion,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 
It  was  not  her  own  spontaneous  htdina- 
tion  and  desire  for  astronomical  kifbwl- 
edge  which  led  Caroline  Herschell  to 
devote  night  after  tiight  to  the  fixed 
watching  of  the  heavens;  it  was  love 
for  her  brother,  her  desire  not  to  be 
separated  from  him,' in  the  object  or 
pursuit  of  her  studies,  that  gave  Lcr 
strength  to  sacrifice  to  him  the  hoars 
she  would  otherwise  naturally  bavo 
devoted  to  repose,  love  giving  her  an 
interest  in  every  star  she  noted  down, 
as  a  common  good,  a  fresh  bond  of  con- 
gratulation and  rejoicing  with  the 
brother  so  dear  to  her.  So,  ot  lea»t, 
Miss  Strutt  maintains,  and  adds:  ^In 
tho  same  way  other  women  have  planf^ 
ed  into  the  pun-uits  of  their  hnsbands; 
have  called  tliemselves  geologists,  mine- 
ralogists, entomologists,  concliologists^ 
zodlogists.  chemists,  botanists,  and  what 
not;  and  have  tried  to  persuade  them* 
selves  they  were  studying  tho  scieoees 
pertaining  to  the  terms  from  inoata 
passion  for  them ;  though  they  most  all 
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the  time  have  felt  conscioas  that  beyond 
their  natural  perception  of  what  might 
be  beautiful  in  each,  that  beauty  appa- 
rent OQ  the  enrface,  without  including 
tiie  trouble  of  laborious  calculation  or 
research,  they  cared  not  whether  the 
snn  went  round  the  earth,  or  the  earth 
went  round  the  6un ;  and  so  on  with  the 
whole  circle  of  the  eciences."  Ladies, 
it^0  Miss  Strutt  who  says  this,  not  we. 

The  death  of  no  English  author 

ever  created  so  profound  an  impression 
as  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  is 
mouroed  by  millions    as  if   each  one 
among  them  had  lost  in  him  a  friend. 
Volumes   have   already    been    written 
about  him,  in  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  have  been  read  as  eagerly  as 
his  own  works,  every  man  and  woman 
of  D8  wishing  to  learn  all  there  was  to 
be  learned  concerning  the  great  Humor- 
ist— when  and  where  he  was  bom,  what 
manner  of  person  he  was,  how  he  lived 
and  wrote,  the  words  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  who  were  his  friend*,  and  how  it 
was  that  he  died.     AVe  knew  more  of 
him  a  month  after  his  death,  than  we 
now  know  of  Thackeray,  who  has  been 
dead  nearly  fix  years ;  of  Byron,  who 
has  been  dead  upwards  of  half  a  century ; 
and  of  Shakespeare,  who  has  been  dead 
upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half! 
And  still  we  know  much  less  than  we 
desire,  even  those  who  held,  and  hold, 
that  Dickens,  inexhaustible  as  his  gcn« 
ins  seemed,  was  not  so  groat  intellect- 
ually as  Thackeray.    We  shall  probably 
Lave  many  biographies  of  him,  of  which 
at  least  one  ought  to  be  good,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  authentic.    We  refer  to 
the    memoir  which,  report  says,  Mr. 
John  Forster  is  to  write,  and  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  more  sympathetic  than  his 
biography  of  Landor.    Till  we  have  this 
Lilfe  of  Dickens,  we  must  be  content 
irith  snch  lesser  lives  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  nnd  admirers  may  lead 
them  to  write.     The  first  two  instal- 
ments towards  the  Dickcnsiana  of  the 
fatnre  are  Charlei  Dickenn^  a  Sketch  of 
hii  Life  and   Work$,  by  F.  B.  Perkins 
(G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons),  and  8peecke», 
Letters^  and  Saying$  of  Oharle$  Diekern 
(Harper  &  Brothers).     Neither  are  as 


satisfactory  as  wo  could  wish,  but  each 
is  more  satbfactory,  for  what  it  is,  than 
any  single  memoir  or  paper  that  we  h?ivc 
seen.  Mr.  Perkins  has  collected  all 
that  ho  could  find  in  print  relating  to 
Dickens,  and  has  arranged  his  materials 
in  five  chapters.  We  have  been  inter- 
ested in  his  compilation,  especially  in 
the  last  chapter,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  last  volume  of 
Taine's  "  History  of  English  Literature." 
It  is  a  study  on  the  genius  of  Dickens, 
and  while  it  surprises  us  by  its  acute- 
ness,  it  shows,  we  think,  that  no  French- 
man, however  acute,  can  fully  enter 
into  the  English  natnre.  The  volume  of 
**  Speeches,  Letters,  etc."  has  somewhat 
disappointed  us,  though  we  are  still 
glad  to  have  it.  We  knew  that  Dickens 
had  a  talent  for  offhand  speaking,  but 
we  think  less  of  this  talent,  now  that  we 
have  the  speeches  of  his  lifetime  before 
us,  than  wo  did  after  reading  his  speeches 
at  intervals  in  the  journals.  The  few 
letters  given  are  delightful.  The  Intro- 
duction, though  brief,  contains  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  the  early  writinjrs  of 
Dickens  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  which  must  have  been  ex- 
humed from  the  newspapers  of  the  period. 
The  Life  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  is  the  best 
paper  that  we  have  seen  from  his  pen  for 
along  time.  The  concluding  paragraph  is 
happily  done :  "  Only  the  other  day  the 
sorrowing  crowds  wore  pressing  round 
his  tomb  in  Poet's  Corner,  and  so  throw- 
ing garlands  into  his  grave  as  to  make 
it  a  well  of  flowers.  Men  plucked  the 
sprigs  from  their  button-holes ;  women 
took  the  posies  from  their  bosoms  to 
place  them  on  his  coffin-plate.  I  wait 
for  the  crowd  to  disperse,  and,  as  quietly 
as  I  may,  I  place  one  green  chaplet  on 
the  tomb  of  one  I  know  so  long,  I  rev- 
erenced so  deeply,  I  loved  so  dearly." 
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LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 


Mb.    Tbnxybon,  in   his   early  days, 
pablisbcd  many  poems  which  he  has 
since  dropped  from  the  *^  complete  edi- 
tions'*  of  his  works;  and  printed  "for 
private  circulation,^'  others  wliich  he  has 
never    acknowledged.      "The   Lover's 
Tale  *'  is  the  rarest  of  these,  and  several 
others  are  contained  in  a  volume  called 
**  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,"  published  in 
1888.     Another  volume,  "Poems    by 
two  Brothers,"  including  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  laureate  which 
attracted  notice,  are  eagerly  sought  by 
collectors;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  two 
works  named,  found  together,  was  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  4/.  12#.    Two  or  three  well-known 
literary   men   are   carefully   gathering 
materials  for  a  complete  edition  of  all 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ever  published ; 
lut  unless  the  author's  own  consent  is 
obtained  for  rovifing  what  he  has  delib- 
erately chosen  to  disavow,  it  can  only 
he  giren  to  the  world  in  America. 
— — -  Among  the  great  public  works 
^atermpted  by  the  war  between  France 
*Qd   Prussia  is  the  restoration  of  the 
-Jriinkfcirt  Cathedral,  the   building    in 
^ii  ich.  the  Emperors  of  Germany  were 
p'x>'«m€d,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
***    Tears  ago.     The  plans  were  com- 
>iere^  o  few  weeks  ago;  including  the 
>ntix-e   removal  of  the  shell  of  the  olJ 
^^«f,   two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
*^*S  and  the  building  of  a  new  one  on 
^  ^ite  seventy-seven  feet  higher.    Sub- 
J^^'^ptions  had  bicn  obtained  of  603,000 
BorxQg^  more  than  half  enough  to  com- 
^.  1^  the  work,  King  "William  of  Prussia 
gluing  200,000  florins.     But  the  war 
P*^^<3  in    Frankfurt   has   driven   "the 
^'^  "  out  (.f  the  people's  minds.    The 
y**"*^«dral  of  Cologne,  too,  a  far  more 
^Portant  architectural   monument,  is 
\a  the  heart  of  the  region  likely  to  be 
^®^«^tited  by  war;  and  apprehensions 
^  expressed  Ust  it  be  destroyed  or 


injured.  The  completion  of  it,  which 
was  promised  about  1875,  is  at  least 
sure  to  be  delayed.  This  cathedral  has 
just  had  a  very  beautiful  glass  window 
of  the  sixteenth  Century  restored  to  it, 
which  was  carried  off  and  stored  for 
safety  in  a  vault  during  the  French 
occupation  under  Niipoloon,  when  so 
many  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  by  the  invaders. 
The  Domban  enthusiasts  are  in  terror 
lest  this  fine  work  of  art  prove  to  have 
been  replaced  only  in  time  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  same  enemy  which  it  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  two  generations  a;;:o. 

A  new  life  of  Lord  Byron  by  the 

industrious  Gorman  biojf^apher,  Karl 
Elze,  has  jnst  appeared  (Herlin,  Oppen- 
heim).  It  is  by  far  tlio  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Byron  literature  which 
has  followed  Mrs.  Stowc's  attack  on  the 
poet's  fame,  and  aims  to  be  a  standard 
work,  independent  of  passing  contro- 
versies. Ilerr  Elze  eiteeras  Byron  more 
and  admires  him  le>s  than  any  of  his 
British  biographers ;  and  makes  him  no 
monster,  either  of  genius  or  of  vice. 

—  "  Ahmed  le  Fellah,"  the  striking 
romance  of  M.  Edmond  About,  which 
appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Kerue  des 
Deux  Ifandes  early  last  year,  has  been 
translated  into  English  (The  Fellah,  by 
Edmond  About,  translated  by  Sir  Randal 
Roberts,  Bart.;  London,  Chapman  & 
Uall).  Under  the  form  of  a  story  at- 
tractive and  effective  in  itseli^  it  gives 
more  real  information  upon  men  and 
life  in  Egypt  than  any  other  book ;  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  a  country 
furnished  by  nature  with  resources 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  world  is  kept  a 
waste  by  bad  customs  and  government. 

The  British  Royal  Commission 

appointed  to  consider  tlio  propriety  of 
introducing  the  French  or  "  metrical " 
system  of  weights  and  measures  into 
Great  Britain,  and  induding  among  Ita 
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members  several  of  the  first  Dames  in 
the  scientific  world,  has  reported  that,  in 
its  opinion,  ^^  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  law  slionld  provide,  and  facili- 
ties be  afforded  bj  the  government,  for 
the  introduction  and  nse  of  metric 
weights  nnd  measures  in  the  United 
Kingdom.^'  Already,  for  six  years  past, 
the  use  of  these  weights  and  measures 
has  been  lawful,  equally  with  the  Eng- 
lish standards ;  and  the  Oommission  does 
not  yet  recommend  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  metric  system.  But  a  strong  party 
in  England  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  before  many  years  the 
French  units  of  measurement  will  be  the 
only  ones  sanctioned  by  British  law. 
ICeanwhile  it  is  reported  that  the  metri- 
cal standards  now  in  nse  in  different 
conntries,  and  even  in  different  places  in 
France,  are  not  identical ;  and  a  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Paris  in  August,  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
and  France,  to  determine  what  the  pre- 
cise units  shall  be.  Professor  Ilenry,  of 
the  Smitlisonian  Institution,  attended  on 
behalf  of  this  couutry. 

Hcrr  Von  Heamont  has  com- 
pleted his  great  Ilistory  of  the  City  of 
Kome  (Geschichte  dcr  Stadt  Rom,  von 
Alfred  M.  Reumont,  3  bande ;  Berlin, 
Von  Decker).  It  is  particularly  full  for 
all  the  great  popes  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  gives  carefully  compiled  annals  also 
extending  to  the  present  time. 

Professor  John  Tyndall  gives  in 

Mature  an  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  Pastern  into  tho 
"Silk-worm  disease."  From  1853  to 
1865  the  weight  of  silk-worms  produced 
in  France  fell  off  eighty-five  per  cent,  un- 
der this  scourge,  but  its  nature  was  not 
understood,  although  numerous  prizes 
had  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy,  and  many  scientific  men  had  long 
made  the  subject  a  special  study.  In 
Juno,  18C5,  M.  Pastern,  who  "  had  never 
seen  a  silk-worm,"  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation, and  after  Fome  years  of  careful 
experiment  and  inquiry,  proved  that  the 
disease  consists  of  the  multiplication  of 
a  certain  kind  of  corpuscles,  which 
pro;)ugato  rapidly  in  the  moth,  where 


they  are  easily  detected,  as  well  as  ia 
the  egg  and  the  woim,  where  they  ar© 
invisible  under  the  microscope,  and 
which  shorten  the  life  and  diminish 
the  size  of  the  worm.  He  discovered 
how  to  separate  healthy  from  dis^eased 
moths,  and  thus  to  isolate  the  epidemic ; 
and  he  believes  that  it  can  thus  be 
wholly  destroyed,  and  the  former  proa- 
peri  ty  of  the  fiilk-onlture  more  than 
restored. 

M,  Victor  Prou    attempts,   io 

Cosmos,  to  explain  the  very  dry  sammer 
experienced  this  year  in  Western  En- 
rope,  as  the  result  of  an  nnnsnally  long 
and  severe  winter  within  the  arctic  cir- 
cle. The  great  ice-fields  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Polar  Sea  do  not  break  up 
early  enough  to  snpply  the  nsual  sonroa 
of  the  rains  of  spring  and  early  sammer 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Mr.  Pron  it  con- 
fident that  a  judicious  nse  of  the  tremen- 
dous explosive  agents  produced  by 
modem  chemistry,  to  break  up  tlie  let 
at  the  end  of  a  severe  polar  winter,  wiU 
restore  the  needed  supply  of  rain  and 
equalize  tlie  temperature;  and  so  pro* 
poses  an  *^  Insurance  Company  against 
Drought."  It  would  be  plea<«ant  to  sea 
nitro-glyccrine  in  sub-marine  batteries 
put  to  some  better  use  than  blowing  up 
French  and  Prussian  ships. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Royal 

Irbh  Academy,  Dr.  Sigerson  read  a 
rather  startling  paper  on  the  atmosplicre, 
illustrating  at  once  tlie  delicacy  of 
chemic^  research  and  the  nnplea^ant 
mixtures  which  are  sometimes  breathed 
by  men.  In  the  air  of  iron-works,  ho 
discovered  hollow  balls  of  iron,  aboat 
one  two- thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diama- 
ter ;  in  shirt-factory  air,  there  are  little 
filaments  of  linen  and  cotton,  with  minote 
eggs;  threshing  machines  and  mills flO 
the  air  with  fibres,  starch-grains  and 
spores;  in  printing-office^,  antimoqy 
from  the  types  is  breathed,  and  in  sta^ 
bles  and  barbers'  shops,  scales  and  hairSi 
Tobacco-smokers  breathe  globules  of  ni- 
cotine ;  and,  in  short,  every  workshop 
fills  tho  atmosphere  with  lloating  fny* 
ments  of  the  materials  used. 

No  financial  event  in  Amerka 

ever  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
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rope  as  the  gold-panio  of  September 
iBSt.  Scores  of  conflicting  accounts  of  it 
have  gone  the  ronnds  of  the  continental 
newspapers,  and  several  journals  of  high 
character  have  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
pare detailed  histories  of  it,  in  its  causes 
and  consequences  as  well  as  its  daily 
progress.  Perhaps  the  most  careful  of 
these  accounts  is  that  in  the  Journal  dei 
JSIconomisteSj  for  July;  but  the  most 
popular  sketch  of  gold -gambling  in  New 
York  is  that  given  hj  Europa^  No.  25, 
for  1870.  The  rejiders  of  these  articles 
are  able  to  see  clearly,  what  is  so  com- 
pletely hidden  from  many  of  the  very 
men  who  have  these  scenes  before  their 
eyes,  that  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
oar  financial  system  is  in  the  long  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments ;  and  that, 
so  long  as  our  currency  is  fluctuating  in 
valae.  the  national  credit  can  never  be 
secure. 

The*  most  carefal  biography  of 

"Washington  Irving  yet  written  now  ap- 
pears, strange  to  say  not  in  America, 
whose  literature  he  almost  founded,  nor 
in  England  which  he  loved,  nor  in  Spain 
-which  he  celebrated  and  served,  but  in 
Germany — and  in  Germany,  a  country 
and  a  language  which  Irving  knew  and 
valued  less  than  he  certainly  would  liave 
done,  had  he  lived  later.  In  two  com- 
pact volumes  (Washinjrton  Irving,  Ein 
Lebens  and  Characterbild,  von  Adolf 
Lann ;  Berlin,  R.  Oppenheim),  Herr 
Laun  gives  the  results  of  an  affectionate 
and  intelligent  study  of  his  subject  in  all 
its  aspect',  and  succeeds  in  presenting  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  great  diplomatist,  traveller, 
and  master  of  English  style. 

— —  The  sculptor,  Wendler,  has  just 
completed,  for  the  old  St.  Mary's  church 
in  Dantzig,  an  altar,  the  work  of  two 
busy  years,  which  has  been  exhibited 
and  greatly  approved  in  Berlin.  It  is 
said  to  compare  favorably  with  the  for- 
mer well-known  altar  in  this  church 
bnilt  by  Michael  Schwartz  three  hundred 
years  ago,  to  which  it  bears  a  general 
resemblance.  It  is  nearly  seventy  feet 
high,  carved  in  massive  oak,  supporting 
figures  of  Christ,  the  principal  apbstles 
and  the  evangelists,  and  richly  gilt,  yet 


so  as  to  make  the  fine  color  of  the  wood 
conspicuous. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  of  Musio 

has  had  a  gift  of  120,000  francs,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  at  fixed  periods  as  a 
prize  for  the  best  complete  opera,  both 
words  and  music.  Just  at  this  time  a 
letter  from  Richard  Wagner  is  published, 
declaring  that  he  will  never  write  for 
the  lyrio  stage  again;  apparently  be- 
cause '4ji8  Meistersinger ''  has  been 
hissed  so  much  and  criticized  so  severely. 
But  his  ^^  Walkyro ''  was  then  about  to 
be  presented  in  Munich,  before  the  court 
of  his  royal  patron  and  friend,  for  the 
first  time,  and  his  "  Lohengrin  '*  was  in 
rehearsal  at  the  Italiens  in  Paris ;  per- 
haps their  reception  may  encourage  him 
to  produce  more  of  the  *^  music  of  the 
future."  If  not,  some  of  the  American 
compliments  to  the  Kienzi  overture,  as 
given  here  so  often  and  so  well  last  win- 
ter, must  be  sent  out  to  him. 

Europe  is  fir  behind  the  United 

States  in  the  opportunities  aflbrded  to 
women  for  medical  study  and  practice. 
In  Edinburgh  tlie  Council  of  the  Univer- 
sity voted  down  Professor  Mason's  pro- 
position to  adtnit  students  on  the  same 
conditions  without  regard  to  sex,  by  58 
to  47.  In  Vienna  a  Russian  Jewess, 
who  applied  for  admission  to  clinical 
lectures,  has  been  rejected,  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  women  are  ex-afflcio  unao- 
oeptable  as  students;  and  in  Munich  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  formally 
announces  that  matriculation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bavaria  is  conditioned  upon 
the  male  sex  of  the  applicant  London 
seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  the 
question  is  much  discussed,  but  there  it 
is  admitted  that  the  women  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  and  that  the 
claims  of  Drs.  Elizabeth  Blaokwcll  and 
Miss  Garrett  had  not  been  answered,  that 
the  medical  profession  is  pecoliarly  a 
work  for  their  sex.  In  Paris,  however, 
their  right  to  learn  all  they  can,  and  to 
do  all  the  good  they  can,  is  not  disputed. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Germany 

is  a  subject  much  talked  and  written  of, 
but  really  little  understood ;  and  two 
strangely  different  but  equally  interesting 
works,  which  have  just  appeared  con^ 
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cerning  it,  are  full  of  novel  and  instruc- 
tive matter.  **  Religious  Thought  in 
Germany,  bj  the  Timeti*  Correspondent 
at  Berlin,"  (London,  Tinsley  Bros.),  is 
a  reprint  of  a  remarkable  series  of  letters 
in  the  London  Timea^  picturing  witli 
niucli  effect  the  general  skepticism  of 
the  thinking  people^  and  the  materials 
for  a  superstitious  reaction  among  the  ig- 
norant. *'lweligious  Life  in  Germany 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  in  a 
series  of  historical  and  biographical 
sketches,"  by  AVilliam  Banr,  miiii.-tcr  in 
Hamburg  (authorized  translation,  2  vols., 
London,  Straliai))i  contains  earnest  and 
carefnlly  studied  lives  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  lleinrich  von 
Stein,  Fichte,  Arndt,  Ileffens,  Schleier- 
maoher,  Von  Ilolberg,  and  others;  so 
told  as  to  de])ict  the  effects  of  practical 
faith,  nnder  the  most  opposite  tlieoret- 
ical  beliefs  and  the  most  varied  circum- 
Btances.  Tlie  reader  of  both  books  will 
conclude  that  the  last  half-centnry  has 
made  terrible  havoc  with  religious  ten- 
dencies and  forms  among  the  Germans. 

The  formal  proclamati'  n  of  the 

dogma  of  papal  infallibility  was  delayed 
until  it  had  ceased  to  ezite  watchful  at- 
tention from  the  press  and  the  public, 
the  Franco-Pmssian  war  having  en- 
grossed all  thoughts.  But  it  may  yet 
prove  to  have  been  a  more  important 
event  in  universal  history  than  the  nom- 
ination of  a  Uohenzollem  to  Isabella's 
throne,  or  Benedetti^s  insult  to  King 
William.  It  seems  likely  to  he  followed 
at  once  by  the  repeal  of  the  Austrian 
concordat,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Napo- 
leon's troops  from  Rome ;  that  is,  by  the 
virtual  abandonment,  by  the  strongest 
Catholic  governments  in  Europe,  of  the 
papacy.  Already  it  has  given  occasion 
to  a  flood  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper 
discussions,  ufion  doctrinal  and  historical 
questions  connected  with  it,  none  of 
which,  however,  upon  either  side,  have 
any  permanent  value,  either  literary  or 
ecclesiastical.  The  dogma  itself,  in  its 
official  form,  merely  makes  the  Pope  the 
supreme  doctrinal  oracle  and  judge  in  his 
Church,  when  he  pronounces  formally, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Ohnrch,  upon 


points  of  doctrine  and  practice ;  not  im* 
plying  that  he  must  needs  be  a  wise  or 
good  man  in  himself.  It  thus  adds  little 
to  the  logical  dilhculties  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  position  for  its  controTersial* 
i»ts,  while  vastly  increasing  the  dignitj 
and  glory  with  which  **  the  vicegerent 
of  God  upon  earth  "  will  be  regarded  by 
the  priest-ridden  masses  of  unquestion- 
ing believers. 

A  recent  number  (96)  of  the 

series  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Science, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Virchow  and  Holtzen- 
dorlT,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken 
as  the  most  valuable  presentatitm  of  the 
outlines  of  science  for  popular  reading 
ever  published  in  any  language,  contains 
a  discussion  of  the  skulls  of  men  and  of 
apes  (tiber  Menschen  und  Affenschadel), 
by  Dr.   Rudolf  Virchow ;   perhaps  the 
highest  authority  in  general  anatomy  in 
the  world.     He  controverts  the  too  rapid 
conclusions  of  Karl  Vogt  and  Ha»okel, 
who  have  thought  it  easy  to  point  oat 
the  exact  nature  and  manner  of  the  tnn* 
sition,  by  natural  selection,   from  the 
ape-brain  to  that  of  man ;  and,  while  not 
disputing  the  general  tlieory  of  the  de* 
scent  of  man  from  lower  forms  of  beings 
he  shows  that  the  dififerences  between 
monkeys  and  men  are  too  wide,  and  orr 
ignorance  of  any  intermediate  forms  too 
complete,  to  enable  any  plausible  zoolo- 
gical pedigree  to  be  workt^d  out  for  vs. 

A  very  curious  work  is  in  pntpft* 

ration  by  Mr.  Mitford,  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  Legation  in  Japan;  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  original  novels  of  the 
Japanese  language,  with  illastraiions  by 
native  artists.  The  appetite  for  stories 
of  civilized  life  seems  to  be  nearly  fated 
among  habitual  novel-readers,  but  here 
is  something  really  new. 

The  French  and  English  are  r^ 

Joicing  over  discoveries  of  extensive 
beds  of  good  mineral  coal  in  Algeria  and 
Bengal.  At  Laghmat,  in  the  Frenoh 
possessions  in  Africa,  a  bed  has  beea 
opened  which  promises  to  supply  all 
Algiers  and  southern  France  with  fM; 
while  at  Midnapur,  within  seventy  miles 
of  Calcutta,  some  well-diggers  have 
struck  a  bed  of  excellent  coal,  firon 
which  it    is  hoped  that   the    Brilli^ 
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Bleamers  in  tbo  trade  to  India  ond  to 
Australia  can  be  supplied.  But  neither 
formation  Lns  been  sufBcientJy  exjdored 
to  make  its  extent  or  value  certain. 

The  fam<)U<»  prison  of  the  Con- 

ciergerio  in  Paris  is  undergoing  recon- 
stmctioD.  The  court  in  which  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  took  place,  and  the 
larger  court,  are  already  destroyed,  and 
all  the  cells  in  which  pri:<oners  awaited 
the  summons  to  the  guillotine  are  to  be 
removed,  except  the  one  in  which  the 
Qaeen  Marie  Antoinette  spent  her  last 
days;  this  will  be  preserved  just  as  she 
lefb  it,  as  a  memorial  of  her.  Foreign 
jonmals  revive  curious  and  touching  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion within  its  walls;  the  most  complete 
of  which  is  the  narrative  of  Count  Bcn- 
gnot,  who  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  guillotine,  and  to  be  released 
after  a  long  imprisonment  in  1794,  and 
who  was  afterwards  a  minister  both  of 
Napoleon  and  of  Louis  X  VIII. 

The  journals  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres are  filled  with  memorials  of 
Charles  Dickens,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful author  the  human  race  has  yet 
prod  uced.  He  has  reached  more  readers 
in  his  lifetime,  and  made  a  deeper  and 
better  impression  upon  them,  than  any 
other  writer  of  any  age ;  and  his  fame, 
which  grew  steadily  until  his  death,  is 
left  by  him  in  its  full  splendor.  Critics 
waste  their  time  in  attempting  to  define 
his  place  and  rank  in  literature,  while 
the  reading  world  is  sorrowing  over  his 
grave.  He  may  have  little  in  common 
with  the  few  great  creators  and  guides 
of  thought,  who,  one  in  many  ages,  lay 
the  corner-stones  of  human  culture — the 
Homers,  Platos,  Shakespeares — and  his 
active  influence,  unlike  theirs  in  its  rap- 
id growth,  may  be  unlike  theirs,  too,  in 
its  short  duration ;  but  the  work  he  has 
done  for  this  generation  will  cause  it  to 
give  better  brains  and  hearts  to  its  chil- 
dren, and  to  their  remotest  descendants, 
until  he  finds  his  place  among  the  high- 
est of  the 

"  Ifanymen,  whose  names  on  earth  are  dark. 
Bat  whoao  tranemitted  effluence  cannot  dle» 
So  long  aa  flame  ontltree  its  parent  epark." 

The  power  of  great  economic 


achievements  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  is  illustrated  by  the  alarm  into 
which  many  Frenchmen  have  fallen,  at 
the  prospect  that  a  railway  will  soon  be 
built  from  Germany  through  Switzer- 
land into  Italy,  by  way  of  the  St. 
Gothard  pass.  The  North  German 
Federal  Assembly  has  authorized  the 
Government  to  give  a  larprc  sum  for 
this  project;  and  it  is  said  that  Italy 
and  Switzerland  are  eager  to  carry  it 
out,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  to  this 
route  the  travel  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  traffic  between  India  and 
the  East,  on  one  hand,  and  England 
and  all  northern  Europe  on  the  other. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  it 
is  conceivable  that,  in  this  way,  Venice 
or  Genoa  or  Naples  might  one  day  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Mediterranean 
commerce,  in  place  of  Marseilles. 

—  A  very  doubtful  discovery  is 
that  reported  by  Ileinrich  Schliemann, 
from  the  village  of  Eiplak,  or  New  Ilium. 
He  has  been  excavating  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  and  has  discovered,  several  feet 
under  ground,  the  foundations  of  a 
large  building,  which,  he  asserts,  is 
doubtless  Priam's  palace,  in  which  Hec- 
tor sacrificed  to  Zeus;  and  the  thick 
walls  of  the  citadel  of  Priam,  "the 
crown  of  Troas,"  in  which,  as  the  sec- 
ond Hiad  reports,  the  goddess  Iris  ap- 
peared to  Hector. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Ebeling  has  written 

an  unsatisfactory  biography  of  Count 
Yon  Beust,  in  two  considerable  volumes 
(Leipsic,  WOller),  treating  almost  exclu- 
sively of  his  Saxon  life  and  services,  and 
diplomatically  withholding  what  every 
body  wants  most  to  know— the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Austrian  Government  during 
his  administration.  It  is,  of  course, 
written  under  Von  Beust's  own  super- 
vision, in  this  case  giving  the  author 
peculiar  facilities  for  concealment  and 
reserve. 

Russia,  as  described  in  most  re- 


cent books — and  there  are  legions  of 
them  which  profess  to  describe  it, — is  a 
sort  of  barbarous  imitation  of  Parisian 
society  in  an  Icelandic  climate.  Bui 
^Aus   Russl^iSid's  Vergangenheit^  ^<y^ 
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Wilhelm  Pierson"  (Leipzig,  Duncker  & 
Humboldt),  gives  the  results  of  long 
observation  and  study  of  the  people, 
before  they  were  invaded  by  European 
culture,  and  thus  forms  a  curious  and 
sometimes  startling  picture  of  their 
customs,  manufactures,  fashions,  modes 
of  labor  and  thought.  It  is  sometimes 
imagined,  by  ill-informed  people,  that 
Russia  and  the  United  States « are  to 
share  the  world's  great  future  between 
them ;  but  a  little  wholesome  truth 
about  tlie  Muscovites  will  satisfy  Ameri- 
cans that,  socially,  politically,  and  mor- 
ally, it  is  well  to  keep  at  the  other  end 
of  Christendom  from  them. 

Dr.  David  Strauss,  author  of  the 

"  Life  of  Jesus,"  has  finished  a  work  on 
Voltaire,  intended  to  be  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  position  in  literature  and 
his  services  to  modem  thought,  which 
is  looked  for  in  Germany  with  deep  in- 
terest by  all  classes.  There  is  much  in 
which  the  writer  resembles  his  subject, 
though  Strauss  is  almost  as  superior  to 
Voltaire  in  sincerity,  truthfulness,  criti- 
cal de])th,  and  logical  exactness,  as  he 
is  inferior  in  wit,  fire,  and  versatility. 

The    geographer    Kiepcrt    has 

sx>ent  Iho  Spring  months  in  Palestine, 
making  researches  and  measurements 
which  ])rouii9e  important  corrections  in 
the  maps  of  that  country.  He  has  made 
some  interesting  discoveries,  chiefly  new 
identifications  of  places  named  in  sacred 
history,  and  reports  the  country  free 
from  disturbance,  and  the  weather  fa- 
vorable to  his  work. 

A  new  department  is  organizing 

in  the  French  Ministry — that  of  "  Let- 
ters, Sciences,  and  the  Fine  Arts."  The 
control  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the 
Lnpcrial  Library,  and  the  other  Gov- 
ernment libraries,  and  the  general  inter- 
ests of  literature,  science,  and  art,  are  to 
be  under  its  protection,  and  it  will  have 
power  to  grant  subsidies  for  scientific 
and  geographical  explorations,  and  for 
the  publication  of  contributions  to  his- 
tory. The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  has  hitherto 
been  under  the  nominal  care  of  the  De- 
partment of  Instruction,  and  has  been 
so  wretchedly  neglected,  that  it  is  des- 


titute of  many  of  the  most  common  and 
.useful  books  in  the  English  and  German 
languages,  while  most  of  its  resonioes 
are  wholly  unused,  for  want  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  access  to  them — such  as 
catalogues,  attendants,  &c  It  is  hoped 
that  all  this  will  now  be  reformed  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Professor  Mategazza,  the  Italian 

chemist,  has  made  an  elaborate  series 
of  researches  into  the  origin  and  electa 
of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  He  con- 
firms the  belief  that  its  presence  is  de- 
structive of  malaria,  and  protects  against 
infectious  disease.  He  finds  that  odor- 
ous flowers  throw  ofif  ozone  in  amomits 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  thdr 
odors ;  and  recommends  that  such  flow- 
ers be  placed  in  houses  where  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  the  ezistcndb  of  mt^ 
laria. 

The  doctrine,  first  put  forth  last 

winter  by  Professor  Coryville  Thomp- 
son, that  the  formation  of  chalk-rock^ 
and  the  deposit  in  it  of  organic  fosmltf 
have   gone  on  continuously  from  the 
early  part  of  the  tertiary  epoch  until 
now,  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  hai 
been  heartily  embraced  by  many  of  the 
leading  geologists  and  naturalists  of 
Europe.     *'  We  may  be  said  to  be  stiH 
living  in  the  cretaceous  epoch,"  aj» 
Dr.  Thompson ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  ip- 
proves  the  statement,  and  declare  tint 
"the  idea  is  one  which  miu^t  exert  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  Aitnre 
course  of  geological  inquiry,  that  its  in- 
troduction will  be  one  of  the  lindmarks 
in  the  history  of  the  science."    Ccrtaift* 
ly  it  seems  utterly  to  overthrow,  if  s^" 
niitted,  all  conclusions  whatever  as  to 
chronology,  founded  on  the  nature  and 
succession  of  rocks,  and  to  leave  tb* 
geologists  nothing  on  which  to  build  ^ 
a  record  of  the  past  except  the  progi**' 
sive  changes  of  organic  life. 

It  is  now  twenty-seven  ye*** 

since   Hermann    Burmeister  first  po^ 
lished  his  "  History  of  Creation,**  tf^ 
in  successive  editions  he  has  impirf^*^ 
it  by  his  own  careful  studies,  as  well  ^ 
by  the  results  of  other  investigatoi*» 
until  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  bestyi^ 
it  certainly  is,  to  untechuical  readei^ 
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the  most  intelligible,  general  account  of 
iprbat  is  known  of  animated  natare. 
Professor  Barmeister  is  free  from  the 
prejadices  of  all  schools,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  some  specialists,  and  from 
hasty  devotion  to  uncstablished  theo- 
ries; but  he  fairly  states  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  views  to  which  the  sci- 
entific world  now  leans,  without  dis- 
gpiising  their  difficulties  or  their  un- 
solved problems.  The  changes  which 
the  earth  has  undergone  in  condition 
And  temperature,  with  their  causes,  the 
origin  of  life,  the  succession  of  organ- 
isms, and  the  relations  of  species  to  one 
another,  are  among  the  subjects  which 
he  discusses,  with  such  sobriety  and  ful- 
ness of  knowledge,  that  some  of  the 
leading  European  critics  rank  his  recent 
eighth  edition  with  Humboldt^s  "  Cos- 
mos "  in  importance.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  by  M.  E.  Maupas, 
has  just  appeared  (Paris,  F.  Savy),  and 
will  bring  it  within  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  German  original  is  inaccessi- 
ble. Now  that  a  hoet  of  English  works 
on  various  branches  of  the  same  subject 
are  claiming  attention,  many  of  them 
misleading  or  worthless,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  standard  and  authoritative 
treatise  will  be  translated. 

We  cannot  call  any  thing  of  Mr. 

Bichard  A.  Proctor's  either  worthless  or 

misleading,  without  qualification ;  but 

his  new  work,   "  Other  Worlds   than 

Omrs ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 

vnder  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 

fiesearches ''  (London,  Longmans,  Green 

A  Co.),  is  certainly  disappointing.    Mr. 

ftnoctor  thinks  that  recent  discoveries 

^    astronomy  have   gone  very  far  to 

/tt'O've  that  some  of  the  other  planets  are 

^^Ii^bited  by  living  beings,  if  not  by 

^t^lligent  observers  of  the  skies,  and 

*^^  c5levotes  a  volume  of  more  than  three 

"i^Xi^ired  pages  to  setting  them  forth  in 

"**^    point  of  view.    His  presentation 

of   ^liem,  though  excessively  diffuse,  is 

^^n  interesting,  but  he  makes  out  no 

^i*^-    It  is  of  Mars  thaft  he  thinks  his 

PP^t  best  proved,  and  he  enthusias- 

tJC^Uy  discusses  "Mars,  the  miniature 

ot    our  earth;"   but   the   established 

€b^  on  which  he  relies  are  simply  that 


this  planet  has  a  varied  surface,  which 
may  be  made  up  of  land  and  water; 
that  it  has  an  atmosphere,  of  unknown 
density  and  composition,  which  con- 
tains something  like  watery  vapor,  and 
throws  down,  in  winter,  heavy  masses 
of  something  like  snow ;  and  that  its 
cold  winters  and  changes  of  climate, 
though  far  more  severe  than  ours,  may 
possibly  be  so  tempered  by  atmospheric 
influences  as  not  ut  once  to  destroy  all 
such  life  as  we  know.  W  hen  we  consider 
how  very  slight  a  change  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, either  an  increase  or  a  deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  would  de- 
stroy vegetable  and  animal  life ;  or  how, 
in  the  absence  of  the  moon — and  Mars 
has  none  —  the  ocean  would  become 
stagnant,  or  how  quickly  every  living 
thing  would  perish,  even  on  the  earth, 
were  it  removed  as  far  from  the  sun  as 
Mars  is,  or  any  of  a  score  of  other  nice 
balances  between  destructive  powers, 
which  are  essential  to  the  habitability 
of  the  earth,  Mr.  Proctor's  scientific  ar- 
guments appear  of  little  value.  It  is 
really  the  theological  argument  from 
final  causes  alone  on  wliich  the  book 
rests — assuming  that  the  worlds  were 
created  for  a  purpose,  and,  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  worthy  purpose  but  as 
the  scene  of  life,  the  author  concludes  • 
that  this  must  be  their  raison  (Vetre, 
This  reasoning  recurs  on  every  page; 
but,  good  or  bad,  it  litis  nothing  to  do 
with  science. 

One  of   the  most  entertaining 

books  of  the  year  is  *'  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters of  the  First  Eurl  of  Malmesbury, 
his  Family  and  Friends,  from  1745  to 
1820,"  edited  by  his  grandson,  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury, G.  C.  B.  (2  vols.,  London,  Bent- 
ley).  The  first  Earl  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
James  Harris,  the  author  of  the  once 
famous  "  Hermes,"  or  Principles  of  Uni- 
versal Grammar,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
of  the  "  Characteristics."  He  was  an 
Oxford  boy,  of  Fox's  set ;  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  at  Madrid  in  1767, 
and,  from  thit  time  until  his  death,  in 
1820,  was  intimately  acqua.\\\i^<\.  ^\^ 
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all  the  secret  history  and  with  all  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  The 
Earl's  diaries  and  public  correspond- 
ence were  published  by  the  same  editor 
in  1844 ;  but  the  cream  of  history  is 
that  which  does  not  come  first  to  the 
surface,  and  nothing  more  rich  than 
these  volumes  in  hints  to  the  historian, 
for  unravelling  the  plots  that  define  na- 
tions and  build  up  dynasties,  and  for 
illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times, 
has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  press. 

The  action  of  the  Convocation 

of  Canterbury,  in  appointing  commit- 
tees of  scholars  to  revise  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  has  given  rise 
to  endless  discussion  in  the  English 
journals,  but  with  small  results  in  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.  Dr.  C.  J, 
EUicott  publishes  his  '*  Considerations 
on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament "  (London,  Long- 
mans), which  contain  nothing  new. 
The  Convocation  is  not  likely  to  sanc- 
tion any  thing  but  the  most  conserva- 
tive treatment  of  King  James's  text; 
and  both  the  bigoted  friends  and  the 
severest  critics  of  that  work  seem  to 
expect  that  its  revision  will  only  unset- 
tle people's  confidence  in  the  words  of 
their  Bible,  without  really  meeting  the 
demand  for  a  fair  representation  in  the 
English  tongue  of  the  results  of  mod- 
em scholarship. 


M.  Emile  Le  Roy,  already  fa- 
mous as  a  scientific  physiologist  and 
physician,  has  just  published  an  elabo- 


rate work  on  Suicide  (''Etude  tsar  le 
Suicide  et  les  Maladies  Mentales  dans 
le  d6partement  de  Seine-et  Maine,  axec 
points  de  comparaison  prds  en  France  et 
a  rdtranger.    Paris,  Masson  '*).     He  has 
examined  the  subject  in  a  broader  light 
than  any  of  the  statisticians  or  medical 
jurists  who  have  treated  it,  investigat- 
ing the  relations  of  suicide,  and  of  the 
states  of  mind  which  occasion  it,  to 
age,  sex,  and  race,  to  the  climate  and 
the  seasons,  to  occupations,  paadonfl, 
and  habits,  to  political  and  economical 
causes,  and  to  social  customs.    There 
are  few  problems  which  have  pnzzled 
social  philosophers  more  than  the  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  strange  uni- 
formities presented  by  the  statistics  of 
suicide ;  as,  for  instance,  why  far  mote 
Scandinavians  and  Germans  kill  them- 
selves than  Italians  or  Sdavoidans ;  why 
self-murder  is  everywhere  far  more  com- 
mon in  summer  than  in  winter  ;  why 
fewer  men  and  more  v^omen  commit 
suicide  on  Sunday  than  on  anv  otfaer 
day;  and  many  other  curious  geneial 
facts,  some  of  which  M.  Le  Boy  in^ 
ceeds  not  only  in  explaining,  but  in 
making    instructive,    as    instiuices  of 
striking  induction  from  statistical  in* 
formation.     It  will  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  the  bad  preeminence  ia  tbe 
proportion  of  suicidal  deaths  common- 
ly supposed  to  belong  to  France  is  nsl- 
ly  characteristic  only  of  Paris,  and  thtt 
self-murder  is  really  fifty  per  cent  more 
common  among  the  British  people  tbaa 
among  the  French. 
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SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY  OP  TO-DAY. 


Bhakkbpearb  has  been,  in  all  proba- 
Inlity  he  will  continue  to  be,  the  battle- 
cry  of  modem  criticiBm,  under  which  or 
against  which  are  arrayed  the  warring 
swarms  of  classicists  and  romanticists. 
In  many  respects  the  father  of  Qerman 
literature,  he  has  been  degraded  into  the 
dry-nurse  of  a  host  of  angry,  chattering 
dwarfs.  We  hare  a  German  Shakespeare 
Society,  that  publishes  annually  a  stout 
Tolume  of  exceeding  dry  fodder;  wo 
have  monographs,  critical  essays,  criti- 
cal editions,  school   editions,  transla- 
tions, and  commentaries  without  end, 
until  we  feel  swept  away  in  a  tide  of 
ink  and   paper.      Written    chiefly  by 
bookish  men  for  bookish  men,  what 
wonder  that  so  many  smell  musty  and 
haTe  a  flabby  texture  I    On  the  other 
hand,  such  men  as  Rudolph  Gottschall, 
li«  witty  editor  of  the  Blatter  fur  lite- 
vrieche  UnterJiaUungy  and  his  corps  of 
»xitributors,  or  the  reviewers  for  the 
'^^ntrUchei  CerUralblatt,  give  unmistak- 
^«   signs  of  impatience.    "Incense," 
potheosis,"  "  anointment,"  "  Shake- 
*iX)mania,"     "  Shakespeare      high- 
*cliism,"  are  some  of  the  epithets 
^    upon  the  followers  of  the  great 
(^espeare  cult.    Disregarding  these 
er  tones,  however,  we  can  distin- 
X  two   leading  and  well-sustained 
mts  that  are  worthy  of  caref\il  con- 


sideration, although,  by  reason  of  the 
limits  imposed  upon  an  article  like  the 
present,  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  the 
outlines  of  one.  The  other,  entitled 
MolUre^  Shalccftpeare^  and  Ocrman  Criti- 
cism, by  0.  Humbert,  is  an  octavo  of 
five  hundred  pages,  in  which  Gervinus, 
Ulrici,  Schlegcl,  Kreyssig,  and  others, 
arc  unmercif\illy  flagellated  in  turn, 
Shakespeare  dethroned  from  his  seat  as 
king  of  comedy,  the  nature  of  the  comic 
element  carefully  examined,  and  Molii^re 
pronounced  unrivalled  in  the  true  char- 
acter-comedy, as  opposed  to  the  fan- 
tastic comedy.  Whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  the  author^s  position,  we  must 
admit  that  his  work,  although  too  long 
by  half,  at  times  confused,  and  alto- 
gether too  fragmentary,  contains  many 
striking  passages.  It  is  written  in  a 
spirit  of  earnest  and  independent  in- 
vestigation, and  can  be  decried  much 
more  easily  than  it  can  be  answered. 

The  work  to  which  I  would  call 
especial  attention  is  entitled  Shdke- 
tpeare  Studies  of  a  Bealist,  by  Gustav 
Rdmelin.  Published  more  than  four 
years  ago,  the  excitement  that  it  pro- 
duced has  not  yet  subsided.  The  waves 
of  angry  denunciation  still  surge 
through  the  Annual  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society.  No  wonder.  Unpretending  as  * 
the   little  volume  is— a  book  of  two  > 
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handred  and  fifty  easily-read  pages — it 
really  flings  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
face  of  a  whole  library  of  tomes,  and 
endeavors  to  show,  in  bold,  unsparing 
strokes,  what  Shakespeare  was,  what  he 
was  not  and  could  not  have  been,  for 
whom  he  wrote,  how  he  wrote,  the 
grave  defects  of  his  composition,  his 
individuality,  his  social  position,  his 
literary  position  as  compared  with  Goe- 
the. We  may  disagree  with  this  or  that 
view  taken  by  the  author,  we  may  not 
admit  certain  points  in  his  theories 
upon  art  and  character ;  but  we  cannot, 
I  think,  deny  him  the  credit  of  having 
produced  a  masterpiece  of  criticism.  In 
simplicity  of  style,  in  clearness  of  con- 
ception and  directness  of  purpose,  it  is 
not  surpassed,  scarcely  even  approached, 
by  any  other  essay  in  any  language. 
Mr.  LowelPs  recent  essay  is  throughout 
fascinating,  the  work  of  one  gifted  with 
poetic  sympathy.  But,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  too  is  written  in  the  wonted 
style  of  panegyric,  and  never  suggests, 
6ven  faintly,  the  suspicion  that  Shake- 
speare could  go  astray,  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  give  us  a  tangible  conception  of 
the  man  Shakespeare  as  he  must  have 
been.  At  the  risk  of  beginning  where 
I  should  end,  I  will  give  a  few  of  KQme- 
lin^s  concluding,  half-apologetic  remarks. 
"  We  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  within 
the  nimbus  that  encircles  the  image  of 
Shakespeare  so  that  most  of  us  can  no 
longer  recognize  it,  the  light  outlines  of 
a  human  form ;  in  the  place  of  a  Titan 
myth,  we  have  endeavored  to  set  a  his- 
torically circumscribed  and  conceivable 
personage.  In  so  doing  we  were  of 
course  obliged  to  point  out  dark  spots 
and  limitations.  Perhaps  we  have  even 
discussed  these  defects  more  thoroughly 
and  dwelt  upon  them  more  sharply  than 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  taking  a  correct  estimate  of 
Shakespeare  in  himself  and  in  his  rela- 
tions to  his  contemporaries.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  rebuk- 
ing a  disposition  to  glorification  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  men  of  genius,  a 
disposition  for  which  the  British  poet 
himself  is  in  no  wise  to  blame.  ...  In 
endeavoring  to  substitute  unprejudiced 


impressions  and  definite  opinions  for 
indefinite  phrases,  we  thought  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  beautiful,  to  whom 
distinct  lines  must  ever  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  indistinct  ones,  would  be 
pleased  rather  than  angry  with  ub  there- 
for. Hay  they  correct  what  is  amisa, 
supply  what  is  wanting  1  We  tnut, 
however,  that  we  have  not  disturbed  or 
spoiled  any  one's  pleasure  in  the  poet 
himself.  His  richness  is  so  extraordi- 
nary that,  even  after  our  abatement  of 
unqualified  predicates,  an  abundance  of 
beauties  still  remains.  If  we  examine  a 
planet  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  its  lostie 
and  radiance,  it  is  true,  will  be  dimin- 
ished ;  but  as  we  recognize  a  structure 
similar  to  our  earth,  the  vision  becomes 
fuller  of  significance  and  expectancy.^ 

In  the  first  chapter,  Rlimelin  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
English  stage  in  Shakespeare's  time,  dis- 
posing briefly  but  effectually  of  the  theo- 
ry, held  by  so  many,  that  the  stage  of 
that  century  was  a  national  one,  like  the 
Greek,  the  Spanish,  or  the  French.  A 
national  theatre  is  one  that  elicits  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  aD  clsflses  of 
the  people,  and  in  which  the  entire 
nation  finds  expression  for  its  pecnlisr 
views,  the  mirror  of  its  past  and  pre§ent 
That  the  stage  of  England  could  not  be 
such  an  one,  is  evident  from  the  fiict 
that  a  great  and  growing  part  of  the 
nation  was  cordially  averse  to  it.  The 
magistrates  of  London  did  not  persecute 
the  theatres  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  first  half  of  the  seren- 
tecnth  centuries  in  spite  of  the  people 
of  London,  but  because  of  the  people, 
who,  rapidly  become  puritanixed,  looked 
with  more  and  more  anger  upon  then 
plague-spots.  The  queen  and  her  oomh 
cillors  rather  protected  than  persecuted 
the  theatres.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  placed  the  tii- 
umph  of  Protestantism  in  England  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  deferred  conflict  be- 
tween Puritans  and  Churchmen  gradu- 
ally assumed  shape  and  intensity,  sad, 
as  the  Puritans  grew  in  number,  tbcf 
made  their  displeasure  felt  in  emy 
way,  first  banishing  all  theatres  outside 
the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  and  never 
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resting  until  they  had  finally  secured  the 
suppression  of  the  stage  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  Sbakespeare^s  time  the  pa- 
trons of  the  theatre  were  to  be  divided 
into  two  sharply  defined  classes:  the 
lower  people,  who  went  to  be  amused 
with  spectacle  and  declamation,  and  the 
young  nobility,  the  jeunewe  doree,  as 
BCLmelin  calls  them,  the  wealthy  and 
unoccupied  young  bachelors  about 
town,  who  went  partly  because  such  an 
atmosphere  and  such  surroundings  suit- 
ed their  temperament,  partly  because  it 
was  the  fashion.  Reputable  women 
scarcely  erer  went.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  suitable  place  for  them.  The  parts 
of  the  female  characters  being  acted  by 
l)oy8,  and  the  audience  being  made  up 
chiefly  of  men,  with  some  women  of  not 
Tery  reputable  morals,  we  need  not 
wonder,  then,  at  the  freedom  from  the 
restraints  of  decency  that  disfigures  so 
many  of  Shakespeare^s  plays.  To  us, 
Shakespeare  is  the  great  poet  and  revcaler 
of  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  In  his  own 
day  and  generation,  Shakespeare  was 
nothing  bat  a  playwright,  an  actor,  a 
theatre-manager;  and,  however  rich  he 
might  become,  the  stain  of  such  a  voca- 
tion was  not  to  be  wiped  out.  The 
doors  of  good  society  were  closed  upon 
Mm ;  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  thea- 
tre—we cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
-—he  was  more  or  less  ostracised.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  his  sonnets  are  pitch- 
ed in  the  minor  key. 

The  defects  of  the  German  school  of 
diticiam  are  dealt  with  summarily.  Hay- 
ing BO  little  positive  information  upon 
Shakespeare's  life  and  character,  these 
critics,  disregarding  the  limitations  that 
neoesMuily  hem  in  the  life  of  any  man, 
no  matter  how  gifted,  have  depicted 
Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  gigantic  spirit, 
looming  up  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  modem  times,  scarcely  touching  his 
own  age  and  generation  with  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  but  striding  on  over  peoples 
and  centuries.  Only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  some  obvious  defect, 
are  these  critics  willing  to  take  any  note 
of  the  character  of  the  times.  Gervinus 
in  particular,  who  has  been  so  cold  and 
Csstidious  toward  every  thing  G^erman, 


pushes  his  panegyric  of  Shakespeare  so 
far  that  we  must  suspect  him  of  having 
before  his  eyes,  not  the  genuine  William 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  but 
the  poet  that  he  wishes  and  seeks  for  the 
German  people;  as  Tacitus  describes 
the  Germans,  not  so  much  as  they  really 
were,  but  as  he  would  have  the  Romans. 
For  whom  did  Shakespeare  compose 
his  plays?  Upon  the  answer  that  we 
give  to  this  question  will  depend,  far 
more  than  is  generally  believed,  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  they  were  written  for  a  living, 
sympathizing  audience — not  for  a  com- 
munity of  scrutiniziDg  readers.  Shake- 
speare knew  that  scenic  effect  was  every 
thing  in  the  drama,  and,  as  might  be 
shown,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  perfect  finish  of  the  plot  to  the 
movement  of  the  single  scene.  The  un- 
critical spectator  must  be  aroused  and 
fascinated  at  the  moment,  and  is  not 
apt  to  remember  clearly  what  has  gone 
before,  or  speculate  too  closely  upon 
what  is  to  come.  Again,  as  the  play 
was  not  published — in  order  to  retain 
the  right  of  property  in  it — the  author, 
if  himself  the  proprietor,  was  always 
more  or  less  tempted  to  insert  or  amend, 
whether  to  prevent  literary  theft,  or  to 
keep  afresh  the  interest  of  the  audience. 
ROmelin  claims  that  these  two  causes, 
writing  for  scenic  effect  and  careless 
alteration  or  omission  after  the  first  act 
of  composition,  will  explain  many  of 
the  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  in 
Shakespeare's  dramas.  The  single  scene 
is  always  vigorous ;  the  plot,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  imperfectly  motived.  An  ex- 
ample of  inconsistency  that  is  not  men- 
tioned by  RGmelin  may  be  found  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  In  Act  I,  Scene  8, 
Shylock  replies  to  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner :  "  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ; 
but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  pray  with  you."  But  in  Act 
II,  Scene  5,  he  says : 

*'  I  am  not  bid  for  lore ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I'U  go,  in  hate,  to  food  upon 
The  prodigal  Clixistian.*' 

And  he  does  go.    Such  inconsistency 
would  be  scarcely  possible  had  &ba.^^ 
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,.0peare  worked,  as  Geryinus  maintains, 
fh)m  one  central  idea  outwards. 

The  next  point — what  special  kind 
of  audience  it  was  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  for — is  discussed  by  BQmelin 
in  a  novel  manner.  He  maintains  that 
Shakespeare  had  two,  and  only  two, 
principal  classes  of  hearers  in  view: 
a  set  of  aristocratic  young  men,  his 
patrons,  and  the  pit,  who  were  un- 
critical to  the  last  degree,  lovers  of 
empty  sight  and  sound  and  blunt 
wit.  As  is  well  known,  the  nobility 
of  that  day  had  their  seats  upon  the 
stage,  or  behind  the  scenes.  They  were 
the  inspirers  and  the  judges  of  the 
play.  Naturally,  then,  the  heroes  are 
only  princes  and  cavaliers.  Like  the 
audience  itself,  in  which  we  find  only 
the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classes, 
we  find  the  middle  classes  either  not 
depicted  at  all  in  the  play,  or  depicted 
only  in  a  ludicrous  light.  The  bourgeois 
or  middle-class  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
wanting  on  the  Shakespearean  stage.  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  one  of  the 
weakest  of  Shakespeare's  compositions, 
is  an  exception  that  only  proves  the 
rule.  Throughout  these  wonderful  dra- 
mas wo  find  the  strong  pulsations  of  a 
vigorous,  high-strung  young  oligarchy. 
Setting  Hamlet  aside — ^and  Hamlet  is 
the  prince  of  aristocrats— the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  speech  and  action  is  that  of 
fresh,  unhesitating,  emotional  manhood. 
The  young  heroes  act  almost  as  hot- 
headedly  as  those  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied.  In  will,  thought,  and  utterance, 
the  heroines  are,  as  a  class,  decidedly 
inferior.  Isabella,  Mariana,  Herroia,  both 
Helenas,  Katharine  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Hero,  Viola,  Olivia,  Ophelia,  Ju- 
liet, Katherine  of  France,  Anne  in  Rich- 
ard HL,  Desdemona,  are  examples  of 
women,  lovely  and  high-minded  they 
may  be,  but  women  carried  away  by 
this  somewhat  brute  force  of  full-blood- 
ed manhood.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
think  this  overstated,  ho  has  only  to 
read  rapidly,  and  with  an  Uii prejudiced 
mind,  Henry  IV  and  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  The  plays  are  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy — a  gay,  disso- 
lute, money-hunting  aristocracy.  On  tho 


other  hand,  the  pit  demanded  its  share 
of  entertainment.  Hence  the  dowxuy 
witty  servants,  rude  mechanicals,  louts, 
and  the  like.  This  mixture  of  the  seri- 
ous or  the  elevated  with  the  low  comi- 
cal is  a  concession  made  by  Bhakespean 
the  poet  to  Shakespeare  the  theatre-own- 
er; and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
poet,  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  haa 
become  better  assured  of  bis  portion, 
gradually  diminishes  and,  in  Othello^ 
even  abolishes  the  intrusion. 

In  chapter   five  Humelin  treats  of 
Shakespeare's  peculiarities  in  the  cbane- 
terization  of  his  personages  and  the  s^ 
signment  of  motives  for  the  dramatle 
action.  He  admits,  of  course,  that  Shska- 
speare  is  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  pre- 
senting to  us  an  array  of  life-like,  almost 
living  forms,  and  forcing  as,  by  the 
might  of  his  inspired  word,  to  an  as- 
similation of  his  visions.    RUmelin  also 
admits  that  Shakespeare  is  unriTalled  in 
his  insight  into  the  characters  and  in- 
tents of  men.    But  he  cannot  accord  to 
him  that  perfect  understanding  of  the 
world  and  its  indissoluble  chaining  of 
cause  and  effect  that  is  the  property,  fiir 
instance,  of  Goethe.  In  Shakespeare  the 
personages  act  and  speak  moxe  freely 
than  we  can  conceive  of  their  doing 
amid  the  actual  surroundings  of  the 
world.    Wc  have  here  perhaps  the  key- 
note of  Ramclin^s  essay.   Shakei^>ean  is 
not  enough  of  a  realist.    His  characteis 
step  out  too  far  from  the  social  back- 
ground of  time  and  space.    They  act  as 
men  would  act  but  for  certain  restraints^ 
not  as  men  really  act;  and  tbeintellect| 
instead  of  moderating  the  passions,  often 
serves  only  to  fan  them.    Bhakespeaia 
takes  the  jealous  husband,  the  frantis 
lover,    the   bitter   misanthropist,   and 
places  him  upon  an  isolating  stool,  as  it 
were,  to  show  more  evidently  the  won- 
derful effects  of  the  electrical  current  of 
passion.    But  where  it  becomes  ncosi- 
sary  to  display  the  electrical  currantf 
not  acting  alone,  but  in  cox^nnctioa 
with  the  thousand  other  forces   thsl 
enter  into  any  one  concrete  resultant^ 
Gcethe,  the  clear-headed  realist,  begins 
we  might  say,  where  Shakespeare  kaTM 
off.    Shakespeare,  says  RQmelin,  did  101 
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live  in  the  world  as  Goethe  did.  His 
occupation  was  an  absorbiug  one,  his 
social  world  limited,  his  friends  mostly 
of  one  class.  Goethe,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  travelled  extensively,  was 
the  prime-minister  of  a  German  duchy, 
potty,  it  is  true,  but  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  nation ;  he  had  nobility, 
artists,  literati,  savants,  men  and  women 
of  every  grade  of  society  and  culture, 
for  his  life-long  friends  and  companions. 
We  caunot  follow  the  life  of  a  single 
celebrated  personage  of  that  era  with- 
out stumbling,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
some  point  of  contact  with  the  inevita- 
ble, the  omnipresent  Goethe.  What  can 
we  ofifer  in  Shakespeare^s  life  as  an  offset  ? 
We  know  that  Shakespeare  lived  and 
died  comparatively  unknown  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  theatre-world. 
Law,  politics,  art,  knew  him  not.  He 
bad  not  the  means,  then,  of  judging 
men  and  events  with  that  sweep  of  vis- 
ion which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
^eat  German  poet.  Goethe's  charoc- 
tcrs,when  contrasted  with  Shakespeare^s, 
appear  at  first  sight  cold  and  somewhat 
dull ;  their  lines  are  fainter ;  they  do 
not  carry  us  away.  The  more  we  study 
them,  however,  the  more  our  eyes  open 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  wrought  most 
faithfully,  not  a  line  too  many  or  too 
few;  nothing  strained,  unnatural,  im- 
probable. Tbey  act  and  express  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  every  rule  not 
merely  of  sentiment,  but  of  society.  In 
Goethe,  the  causal  nexus  between  char- 
acter and  action  is  always  evident ;  in 
Shakespeare  it  is  often  wanting.  The 
action  is  powerful,  the  words  are  inim- 
itable; but  we  may  have  to  ask  our- 
selves in  vain,  why  the  personage  acts 
and  speaks  as  he  does. 

For  instance,  the  opening  scene  in 
King  Lear  is  simply  absurd.  As  Rttme- 
lin  says,  "  a  father  may  gather  his  chil- 
dren around  him  and  promise  the  best 
piece  of  cake  to  the  one  that  loves  him 
the  mosf  But  that  an  aged  monarch 
should  assemble  his  grown-up  daugh- 
ters, and  divide  his  kingdom  among 
them  upon  the  same  principle,  is  incon- 
ceivable.  Again,  why  does  Gloster  all  at 
once,  upon  the  flimsiest  of  suspicions. 


chase  away  his  legitimate  son  and  take 
to  bis  arms  the  bastard  to  whom  ho  had 
alwavs  turned  the  cold  shoulder  ?  He 
docs  it,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  most 
intensely  that  ho  does  it,  else  Shake- 
speare would  not  be  Shakespeare ;  but 
the  wliy  remains  unanswered.  Similar- 
ly, in  Cymbdine,  Posthumus'  credibility 
surpasses  the  ordinary  limits  of  good 
sense.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  plan 
proposed  by  Father  Lorenzo  to  prevent 
Juliet's  marriage  with  the  County  Paris 
exceeds  the  power  of  imagination  to 
understand  it.  Why  does  not  Juliet 
confess  her  previous  marriage  and  bravo 
the  consequences  ?  Or  why  does  she  not 
fiee  directly,  without  first  locking  her- 
self up  in  a  coffin  ?  In  Le*  MUerableSj 
Jean  Valjean  has  a  most  excellent  reason 
for  escaping  from  the  monastery  in  a 
cofiln.  But  we  cannot  say  as  much  of 
Juliet,  who,  on  every  other  occasion, 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
of  movement. 

In  his  analysis  of  Hamlet,  Kamclin 
advances  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare, 
in  writing  the  play,  had  one  purpose 
steadily  in  view,  namely,  to  ventilate 
his  own  refiections  upon  life  in  general, 
and  upon  the  stage.  It  is  thus  the  most 
subjective,  we  may  say  the  only  subjec- 
tive, Shakespearean  drama.  Hence  the 
delay,  the  dragging  of  the  entire  i^icce. 
Had  Hamlet  acted  as  Shakcspeare^s  other 
heroes  act,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  play  would  have  speedily  come  to 
an  end,  and  no  room  would  have  been 
left  for  such  utterance.  Whereas,  in  the 
old  Hamlet-saga,  the  delay  is  perfectly 
motived.  Again,  in  altering  the  de- 
nouement, Shakespeare  has  again  spoiled 
the  consistency  of  the  saga.  The  Ham- 
let of  the  play  impresses  us  as  a  sensi- 
tive, uncertain  nature ;  yet  he  succeeds 
in  killing  two  or  three  innocent  persons, 
en  pdsmntj  as  it  were,  without  seeming 
to  be  very  deeply  affected  thereat.  How 
comes  it  that  the  same  Hamlet  who  re- 
frains from  killing  the  king  at  his  de- 
votions, ii^  order  that  the  soul  of  the 
latter  may  not  ascend  into  heaven — who 
has  himself  seen  and  conversed  with  a 
spirit  from  the  nether  world — how  can 
he  deliver  himself  of  the   celebr&.te.d. 
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monologue,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be?" 
These  and  many  other  points  that  puz- 
zle us  and  make  the  play,  as  a  whole,  a 
mystery  or  a  riddle,  are  to  be  explained, 
upon  Kamelin's  theory,  by  this  double 
nature  that  Shakespeare  has  given  to  the 
principal  character.  He  is  at  once  the 
dramatization  of  the  Hamlet-saga  and 
the  mouthpiece  whereby  the  poet  pro- 
claims to  us  his  own  choicest  reflections. 
Our  Hamlet  ends  tragically,  because, 
like  Werther,  Clavigo,  Eduard,  he  is  the 
form  into  which  the  poet  has  poured 
the  outflowings  of  his  own  diseased 
soul.  He  dies  as  an  expiatory  offering 
for  the  poet  himself. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  critics 
upon  the  so-called  historical  sense,  as 
one  of  the  prominent  desiderata  in  the 
dramatic  poet.  By  historic  sense  they 
understand  the  ability  to  conceive  and 
embody  in  concrete  forms  the  character- 
istic features  of  some  one  epoch  of  na- 
tional life — ^to  carry  back  the  spectator 
bodily,  as  it  were,  into  some  half-forgot- 
ten golden  age.  This  historic  sense  has 
been,  almost  unanimously,  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
historical  plays  have  been  regarded  as 
the  panorama  upon  which  rolls  on  be- 
fore our  vision  all  that  is  great  and  glo- 
rious, horrible,  fascinating ;  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  pride  of  England  from  the 
days  of  King  John  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  few  brief  plays, 
what  wealth  of  character  and  incident, 
what  pomp  and  pathos,  what  virtue  and 
infamy  1  And  yet,  quietly  observes  our 
critic,  let  us  not  be  carried  away  by 
their  feverish  action  and  magnificent 
diction  beyond  the  reach  of  sober  judg- 
ment. Does  Shakespeare  reveal  to  us  the 
real  sources  and  growth  of  that  national 
character  which  distinguishes  England? 
France  and  Germany  can  point  to  equal- 
ly great  and  valiant  kings  and  barons, 
equally  fair  women,  like  scenes  of  blood 
and  pageantry.  What  word,  what 
thought  has  Shakespeare  for  the  fusion 
of  the  Norman  stock  with^he  Saxon, 
that  slow  tempering  which  was  to  ren- 
der the  English  metal  so  weighty  and 
yet  so  keen-edged  ?  Does  Shakespeare 
lead  us  to  suspect  for  a  moment  the  ex- 


istence of  that  hard  hand-to-hand  stmg- 
gle  whereby  the  English  people  gained, 
inch  by  inch,  its  social  and  political 
freedom  ?  Where  is  any  allusion  made 
to  the  weakening  of  the  military  power 
of  the  feudal  nobility  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  hired  and  trained  foot-Boldien 
from  the  folk  ? 

All  this,  says  Humclin,  lies  wholly 
outside  the  ken  of  our  poet.    The  char- 
acters of  the  plays  are  kings  and  noble- 
men, with  their  dependents  taken  from 
the  lowest  classes.    Wherever  a  chaimo- 
ter  from  the  middle  classes  appears,  a 
judge,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  clergyman,  he 
is  made  the  object  of  ridicule.     The 
plays  are,  it  is  true,  national  in  their 
tendency :  they  exalt  England,  its  rul- 
ers, its  achievements.    But  the  England 
that  is  presented  to  us  is  not  the  Eng^ 
land  of  the  Magna  Charta,  but   the 
England  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Lao- 
casterian  dynasties.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
for  whom  the  plays  were  composed,  for 
the  young  noblemen  of  the  times  of 
Queen  Bess  and  King  James,  we  shall 
readily  understand  why  they  shonld  be 
conceived  in  such  a  spirit.  The  Poritan 
element,  which  we  now  know  to  have 
underlain  all  that  is  truly  great  in  Eng- 
lish civilization,  was  altogether  foreign 
to,  in  many  respects  hostile  to,  Shake- 
speare and  his  surroundings.    There  is 
not,  in  all  the  English  dramas  sommed 
together,  any    warrant  for   supposing 
that  Shakespeare  was  capable  of  seixing 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  our  age  and 
transferring  it  to  the  boards  of   the 
theatre.    We  have  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  gifted  with  the 
means  or  the  patience  to  sift  carefully 
the  false  from  the  true,  to  weigh  coolly 
the  respective  merits  of  parties   and 
opinions    amid  the  shock  of 
Shakespeare  was,  by  his  nature,  a 
lier.  He  wrote  for  cavaliers,  he  depicted 
the  cavaliers  of  English  history.    But 
the  life  of  the  English  middle  classeii 
those  fathers  whose  sons  were  to  ilghl 
and  conquer  under  Cromwell,  was,  tat 
aught  we  know,  wholly  a  stranger  to 
him.     Moreover,  the   Englishmen  of 
King  John's  age  are  essentially  the 
as  those  of  Henry  VHL    There  is 
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trace  of  any  change  in  character  or  cir- 
cumstance. Thi8  fact  alone  ahoold  make 
VB  hesitate  before  putting  too  mnch  faith 
in  those  who  exalt  Shakespeare  as  a  de- 
lineator of  national  life. 

This  consideration,  however,  as  Rtlme* 
lin  himself  observes,  need  not  diminish 
at  all  onr  admiration  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  genins.  Granting  that  the 
poet  does  not  depict  English  history  as 
we  would  look  to  find  it  in  the  work  of 
a  professed  historian,  granting  that  he 
was  deficient  in  historic  sense,  even 
granting  that  there  is  more  of  that  his- 
toric sense  in  Goethe's  single  play  of 
ISgmont  than  in  all  the  English  histor- 
ical dramas  together — we  can  merely 
change  oar  admiration  without  abating 
it  Indeed,  we  may  claim  that  Shake- 
speare, had  he  been  more  historically 
correct,  might  have  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming less  universal.  Under  the  mask 
of  this  or  that  court,  he  has  presented 
to  us  certidn  of  the  eternally  recurring 
forms  of  human  life.  Titles  and  dynas- 
ties are  with  him  but  trappings ;  the  man 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow. As  we  all  know,  Shakespeare 
was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time. 

The  last  three  chapters  are  entitled 
respectively, ''  Shakespeare's  Individual- 
ity and  the  Process  of  his  Develop- 
ment ; "  **  Shakespeare's  Views  of  Life ; " 
and  ^  The  German  Shakespeare  Cult  and 
a  Comparison  of  Shakespeare  with  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe."  They  constitute  one 
half  of  the  entire  volume.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  take  them  up  separately, 
I  shall  give,  as  briefiy  as  possible,  their 
aallent  features,  without  strictly  follow- 
ing the  author's  order. 

RQmelin  endeavors  to  ascertain  what 
Shakespeare  was,  by  first  determining 
what  he  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been ;  what  his  beliefs  and  views  were, 
by  what  he  has  not  expressed.  Shake- 
qpeare  has  not  depicted  any  characters 
that  strive  after  culture,  knowledge,  or 
truth,  none  who  are  actuated  by  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  or  even  the  good 
of  others.  He  has,  furthermore,  no 
ffemuMiehe  characters  in  real  life,  no 
comfortable,  harmless  natures.  His 
idyllic  personages  are  all  located  in 


fairy-land.  Again,  while  giving,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  self-satisfying,  healthily 
introspective  characters,  he  gives,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  whose  efforts  arc  di- 
rected toward  a  practical  vocation  in 
life.  There  are  no  characters  taken 
from  the  producing  classes,  but  only 
from  the  ruling  and  consuming  classes. 
Moreover,  he  depicts  only  the  confiict 
of  passion  with  passion,  or  passion  with 
duty ;  the  bitter  struggle  between  duty 
and  duty  is  sometimes  touched  upon, 
but  never  elaborated  or  made  the  main 
theme.  His  characters  think  clearly 
and  act  energetically,  but  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed range  of  idea  and  emotion. 
Shakespeare  never  alludes  to  the  power 
of  poetry  to  console  and  soothe  the 
soul ;  scarcely  even  in  his  sonnets  does 
he  speak  of  the  inward  happiness  con- 
ferred by  the  poetic  faculty.  In  the  few 
instances  where  he  has  put  a  profes- 
sional poet  upon  the  stage,  it  has  been 
only  to  make  him  a  butt.  Finally, 
Shakespeare  represents  the  love  of  soli- 
tude as  something  morbid,  gives  no  ex- 
pression to  the  pleasure  attendant  upon 
search  after  knowledge,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  moves  the  purely  touching,  senti- 
mental chords  of  the  heart. 

As  an  actor  and  a  dramatist  by  pro 
fession,  gifted  by  nature  with  the  rarest 
powers  of  utterance  and  the  sharpest 
insight  into  the  souls  of  men,  writing 
for  a  lively,  clamorously  applauding 
audience  of  gay  youth,  no  wonder  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  full  of  life.  Tbey 
tingle  with  emotion.  The  dramatist 
finds  the  models  for  his  heroes  among 
his  aristocratic  young  patrons  and  his 
fellow-actors  and  theatre-folk.  No  mean 
field  of  character,  we  may  be  assured. 
For  those  gay  men  are  the  flower  of  the 
court  at  a  time  when  life  ran  high.  And 
the  theatre  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  micro- 
cosm of  passion  and  intrigue,  youth fUl 
hope  and  decayed  ambition.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
position  are  not  small.  In  our  days, 
when  society  is  undergoing  a  levelling 
process,  the  actor  and  the  dramatist  may 
obtain  much  wider  views  of  life  than 
were  possible  in  the  times  of  Shake- 
speare.   To  prevent  any  misconce^tvwi^ 
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I  shall  quote  BUmelin's  own  words  on 
this  point :  "  Shakespeare  stood,  as  we 
have  seen,  outside  the  pale  of  society, 
the  parish,  the  church,  the  state;  he 
had  not  access  to  respectable  and  cul- 
tivated families ;  he  was  denied  inter- 
course with  noble  women ;  he  became 
acquainted  with  only  certain  classes  of 
the  people.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in 
all  the  course  of  his  life,  he  never  once 
became  clearly  conscious  of  what  was 
at  bottom  separating  him  from  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nation,  what  ideas  were  really 
agitating  his  contemporaries  most  pro- 
foundly, what  the  then  men  of  the  fu- 
ture, those  Puritans  whom  he  knew  only 
to  ridicule  as  hjrpocrites,  what  they  real- 
ly wished.  The  true  world  of  society, 
in  its  manifold  ramification  and  conca- 
tenation, always  stood  afar  off  from 
him.  He  knew  men  most  thoroughly 
as  they  are,  but  not  as  they  act;  to 
speak  more  accurately,  he  knew  how 
they  would  like  to  act  and  would  act, 
were  it  not  for  a  thousand  opposing  in- 
fluences ;  but  he  did  not  know  the  form 
that  their  real  action  would  take  upon 
the  solid  footing  of  society.  Hence  the 
want  of  motive  and  the  uncertainty 
whenever  an  action  is  located  within 
social  and  historical  limits,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  his  brilliant  success  when  his 
Pegasus,  with  eyes  turned  heavenward, 
bears  us  into  the  world  of  pure  fancy. 
From  the  theatre  it  is  possible,  at  least 
it  was  possible  at  that  time,  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  men,  indeed,  but  not  the 
experience  of  the  world." 

Here,  I  apprehend,  the  reader  will 
think  that  the  critic  has  gone  altogether 
too  fur.  It  certainly  would  grate  upon 
the  feelings  of  even  the  most  dispassion- 
ate admirer,  to  hear  the  great  dramatist 
spoken  of  as  without  access  to  respecta- 
ble society  or  intercourse  with  noble 
women.  I  suspect,  however,  that  RQme- 
lin  does  not  wish  his  words  construed 
too  literally.  It  is  against  all  probabil- 
ity to  suppose  that  a  man  of  such  pro- 
digious gifts  should  not  find  somewhere 
a  sweet  nook  of  refuge  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  world,  some  noble  and  cheering 
friends,  men  and  women.  Riimelin^s 
object  undoubtedly  has  been  to  destroy 


the  halo  with  which  we  have  surrounded 
the  man.  Were  Shakespeare  to  appear 
bodily  among  us,  every  heart  would  beat 
in  welcome,  every  door  would  be  thrown 
open.  Was  such  the  case,  however,  three 
centuries  ago  ?  In  our  day,  the  social 
position  of  theatre-managers  and  actoiB 
has  been  greatly  advanced,  and  still, 
even  now,  there  are  many  prejudices  yet 
to  overcome.  Of  Shakespeare  we  must 
say,  in  candor,  that  the  doors  of  what 
we  call  first-class  society  were  not  open 
to  him ;  or,  if  open,  searcely  more  than 
ajar.  If  we  wish  to  realize  the 
vantages  under  which  he  labored,- 
this,  again,  may  serve  to  heighten  our 
wonder  at  his  genius— we  have  only  to 
compare  him  for  a  moment  with  Goethe, 
or,  to  make  the  antithesis  still  more 
striking,  with  that  prodigy  of  our  cen- 
tury. Lord  Byron,  before  his  downfall. 

The  general  character  ot  ShakespeareVi 
composition  may  be  set  down  as  intense^ 
if  not  feverish.  If  we  except  the  editor 
of  the  daily  newspaper,  what  literarf 
character  could  wo  find  whose  life  com- 
pares, for  worry  and  excitement,  witli 
that  of  the  dramatist-manager!  His 
brain,  that  should  be  relaxed  after  the 
labor  of  composition,  is  stretched  to 
new  energy  by  the  thousand  minntis 
of  theatre-life.  Scarcely  an  hour  of  the 
(}ay  or  the  night  can  he  call  his  own. 
With  rehearsals  and  performances,  set- 
tling the  jealous  quarrels  of  the  most 
irritable  class  of  mortals  in  the  world, 
and  pleasing  the  public,  he  leads  what 
we  may  forcibly  call  a  dog's  life.  Let  ns 
then  imagine  our  myriad-minded  Shake- 
speare, with  his  delicately  strung  fibres 
of  sympathy  ready  to  be  played  upon 
by  every  passing  breeze,  his  piercing 
vision  from  which  no  secret  thought  or 
facial  expression  could  escape — let  ns 
imagine  him  living  year  in  and  year 
out  in  this  superheated,  wearing  atmcK 
sphere.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  died 
comparatively  young,  apparently  from 
sheer  exhaustion?  Must  we  not  be 
always  on  the  lookout  for  traces  of  fer- 
erish  agitation  in  his  plays  ?  Wonder* 
ful  as  they  are  for  their  objectivity,  that 
is,  their  freedom  from  any  thing  like  an 
obtrusion  of  the  poet's  own  views  and 
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emotions,  we  may  safely  say  that  Shake- 
speare might  have  written  them  better 
had  he  been  somewhat  less  driven  or 
more  favored  in  his  surroundings. 

In  dealing  with  a  character  such  as 
Shakespeare's,  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  real  thoughts  of  the  man 
Md  so  carefully  behind  the  dramatist. 
Kext  to  Homer,  Shakespeare  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  sinking  himself  in 
bia  creations.  Consequently  he  has  been 
pronounced,  by  turns,  a  Protestant,  a 
Catholic,  a  Spinozist.  Like  every  world- 
genius,  he  is  substantially  as  his  reader 
chooses  to  find  him ;  and  it  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible,  in  our  utter  want  of 
biographical  materials,  to  read  the  rid- 
dle of  our  English  sphinx.  What  were 
Shakespeare's  views  upon  so-called  poetic 
justice,  human  sin  and  its  influence  upon 
character,  the  philosophy  of  life  ?  As  to 
the  first  point,  RQmelin  shows  that  Gcr- 
yinus  is  mistaken  in  asserting  Shake- 
speare's practical  assent  to  the  claims  of 
this  poetic  justice.  His  entire  method 
of  treatment  shows  that  he  possessed  an 
anprejudiced  insight  into  the  ways  of 
the  world  rather  than  a  deep-seated 
conviction  of  a  moral  order  of  things. 
Rumelin  also  finds  much  to  criticize  in 
the  sudden  and  nnmotived  conversion 
of  BO  many  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 
Not  to  speak  of  such  glaring  instances 
as  Tlie  Two  Gkntlemen  of  Verona,  Mcas- 
nre  for  Measure,  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  the  wonderful  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  Prince  Hal  will  scarcely  bear 
close  inspection.  It  is  too  sudden,  the 
steps  of  transition  too  imperfectly  mark- 
ed out.  RUmelin  is  disposed  to  suspect 
in  the  play  an  efibrt  to  hold  up  to  the 
young  nobility  of  the  theatre  a  model 
for  their  guidance,  an  ideal  of  what  they 
might  and  should  become,  if  they  only 
would.  The  character  of  the  Prince  is 
such  as  to  induce  us  to  look  for  some 
hidden  motive,  some  in  usnm  Delphini 
tendency,  as  RiimcUn  phrases  it,  lurking 
behind  the  mask. 

Every  student  of  German  literature 
knows  that  it  started  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  gentus.  The  sub- 
sequent career  of  this  influence,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  well  known.    Rumelin 


divides  it  into  three  stages.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
Shakespeare  was  the  hammer  with  which 
were  broken  the  fetters  that  the  pseudo- 
classicism  of  France  had  so  long  im- 
posed upon  Germany.  To  form  arf  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  that  infiuence,  we 
need  only  glance  through  Lessing's 
Dramaturgy,  or  read  Goethe's  famous 
harangue  quoted  in  Lewes'  biography. 
All  the  literary  men  of  the  day  read 
and  enjoyed  Shakespeare  without  stop- 
ping to  criticize  too  closely  or  attempt- 
ing to  convert  his  defects  into  virtues. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  profited  by  him 
without  suffering  themselves  to  be  crush- 
ed by  comparison.  Then  came  the  age 
of  the  Romantic  School.  The  undei^ 
standing  of  Shakespeare  was  sharpened ; 
the  poet  was  studied  more  carefully  in 
relation  to  his  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors. The  standard  by  which  he 
was  judged,  however,  was  shifYed.  In- 
stead of  esteeming  him  for  what  really 
made  him  a  classic  poet,  the  school 
exalted  beyond  all  bounds  his  disre- 
gard of  rule,  the  fantastic  element  in 
his  compositions,  his  mingling  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  elements,  his 
strained  play  of  wit.  This  second  stage 
has  passed  into  the  present.  Partly  in 
consequence  of  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy, which  wishes  to  rule  out  as  much 
as  possible  the  expression  of  individual 
feeling  and  opinion,  and  consequently 
to  make  all  poetry  dramatic,  partly 
owing  to  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  Shakespeare's  position  has  been 
strangely  exalted.  Both  tendencies,  the 
philosophical  and  the  political,  have 
combined  to  make  Shakespeare  the  ideal 
and  the  idol  of  German  criticism.  He 
is  the  dramatist  par  ezeeUenee,  the  grand 
patriot-bard  of  his  own  land.  Schiller 
has  not  his  strength  or  his  versatility, 
Goethe  has  not  his  patriotism.  So 
Shakespeare  is  set  above  them  both  as 
the  poet  for  all  times,  all  peoples,  and 
we  listen  to  Gervinus,  otherwise  a  cold- 
blooded critic,  proclaiming  without 
hesitation  that  Shakespeare  united  all 
the  excellencies  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
without  any  of  their  defects.  As  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate,  the  e^m^ 
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toms  of  reaction  are  numerous  and  un- 
mistakable, and  ROmclin's  book  is  the 
most  conspicuous  one.  That  he  and 
Humbert  are  not  wholly  without  influ- 
ential sympathizers,  is  evident  from  the 
following  passage  taken  from  Uh»ere 
Zeitf  the  semi-monthly  supplement  to 
Brcdchaui^  Canvenationslexikan :  ^'  We 
should  think  now  that  every  one,  even 
with  regard  to  Shakespeare,  has  the 
right  to  go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way. 
The  manner  in  which,  in  the  recent 
(German)  Shakespeare  Annual,  R&melin 
is  set  down  and  set  right,  just  like  a 
meddlesome  intruder  who  has  not  pro- 
perly taken  his  degree  as  Shakespeare 
Doctor  by  some  happy  text-emendation, 
shows  unmistakably  that,  besides  the 
Shakespeare  gospel,  there  has  been  set 
up  an  entire  body  of  Highchurch  Shake- 
speare dogmatics,  that  no  one  may  ven- 
ture to  oppose  under  penalty  of  anath- 
ema.'^ Such  language,  in  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  peri- 
odicals of  Germany,  is  signiflcant  of 
the  feelings  with  which  the  true  corps 
of  literary  critics  (I  take  Rudolph  Gott- 
schall  to  be  author  of  the  passage)  re- 
gard the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Ulrid, 
£lze,  and  Gervinus. 

We,  to  whom  the  language  and 
thought  of  Shakespeare  are  native,  can- 
not look  with  indifference  upon  the 
position  that  Shakespeare  occupies  in 
Germany.  International  relations  are 
so  unrestrained  that  not  even  a  literary 
bubble  of  importance  can  burst  in  one 
quarter  without  spreading  its  circles  of 


influence  fax  and  wide.  If  the  leading 
minds  of  Germany  should  one  day 
come  to  consider  Shakespeare  as  a  sort 
of  Merovingian  king,  who  had  ontUved 
his  times,  and  dethrone  him  among 
themselves,  we  should  soon  find  like 
symptoms  of  revolt  among  ourselTea. 

Riimelin^s  Shakespeare  Studies  may  be 
regarded,  then,  as  marking  a  new  era  In 
German  criticism.    Indeed,  I  know  of 
no  work  in  our  own  language  that  k  to 
characterized  by  an  earnest,  keen  deaiie 
to  get  at  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 
RUmelin  has  most  rightfrilly  called  him- 
self a  realist.    If  we  take  up  any 
nary  biography  of  Shakespeare,  any 
upon  his  genius,  we  find  this  one  idea 
constituting  the  atmosphere  of  the  pi^ 
ture :  that  Shakespeare  is  an  incompro- 
hcnsible  genius,  a  child  of  mysteiy,  wlio 
lived,  it  is  true,  in  England,  on  the  boi^ 
der-line  of  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth 
centuries,  but  who  really  existed  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  space  and  all  the 
other  surroundings  that  hamper  Qidi> 
nary  men.    As  RUmelin  saya,  we  eon- 
ceive  of  him  as  a  Titanic  genius  etiid- 
ing  over  the  centuries  and  the  oountrie^ 
The  realist  coolly  pauses  and  asks  him- 
self, "  Can  this  be  so  ?    Was  not  Sbake^ 
speare  a  mortal,  and  therefore  limited 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived, 
guided  and  misguided,  stimulated  and 
fettered,  by  his  associates!      Let  nf 
not  bow  down  and  worship  him,  then, 
as  a  myth ;  let  us  rather  seek  him  onl 
as  a  man,  and  understand  him  si  a 
man.*' 
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I  mcYXB  ihonght  to  have  resumed  this 
•torjr,  for  I  sapposed  the  Van  Hattan 
episode  had  closed  the  **  story  part  *'  of 
mj  life.  People  are  apt  to  feel  so,  I  he- 
lieye,  when  existence  has  fallen  hack  to 
Its  Qsnal  round  after  some  groat  experi- 
ence, and  as  the  years  flow  on  tliej  are 
surprised  to  find  themselves  leading  lives 
jnst  as  eager  and  interested  as  in  those 
days  when  the  sky  fell. 

Irememher  Ellen  Zerrahn  once  said 
to  me,  that  the  worst  thing  ahout  mar- 
riage was  that,  thoroughly  settled 
at  housekeeping,  there  would  not  seem 
to.  he  much  more  of  any  thing ;  there 
i¥onld  he  no  more  splendid  possihilities 
in  the  life  of  a  girl  once  seated  opposite 
Mr.  Jones  at  the  dinrnal  coffee  and  soft- 
boiled  eggs.  And  now  ?  Never  did  life 
open  ont  so  iUimitably  to  Ellen  Zerruhn 
in  her  most  romantic  years  as  it  does  to- 
daj,  as  she  sita  with  the  little  flannel 
bundle  on  lier  lap  I 

How  diificnlt  it  Is  to  believe  that  the 
people  who  are  living  most  are  sorne- 
timea  those  whose  lives  seem  to  us  like 
^  weeds  on  Lethe's  wharf."  So  to  some 
Tery  young  Fanny,  who  has  jast  read 
another  of  Edward's  impassioned  notes, 
seems  the  old  maid  who  sits  patient  in 
her  faded  sweetness,  with  all  these  things 
forever  gone  by  her.  But  what  of  the 
sage's  little  sentence,  *'  It  is  only  in  re- 
nnnciation  true  life  may  be  said  to  be- 
gin?" 

We  had  entered  very  easily  and  nata- 
rally  npon  the  beqnest.  It  was  not  a 
Tast  snm,  certainly,  but  with  the  skill 
learned  in  onr  hard  school  we  were  en- 
abled to  produce  quite  wonderful  results. 
The  always  fair  young  sisters  now  blos- 
somed out  so  brightly  that  they  were 
speedily  gathered  by  honorable  hands. 
In  less  than  four  years  three  of  the 
Misses  Hayne  were  wives,  and  the  home- 
oirde  narrowjed,  and  seemed  to  settle  it- 
self with  great  pennanence  in  the  per- 
■ons  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  the  eldest  Miss 


Hayne.  Yes,  as  my  twenty-seventh  year 
drew  on,  the  map  of  my  life  to  come 
began  to  roll  out  befure  me.  To  cherish 
those  two,  so  venerable  and  dear,  while 
they  should  remain,  and  then  to  begin 
the  lone  pilgrimage  of  **  Aunty  "  among 
the  others — that  was  the  pro;rramme. 

They  did  not  need  me  mnch  so  far. 
The  three  brides  were  so  eager  to  dis- 
play their  domestic  prowess  to  their  ap- 
preciative parents  that  these  were  for  a 
while  kept  €n  rouU  continually.  I  too 
had  been  the  rounds,  and  formed  the 
unneeded  third  in  those  duets  of  bliss 
familiar  to  aU  who  have  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  the  newly-married. 

At  this  juncture  came  a  call  for  one 
more  repetition  of  the  role.  It  w:is  from 
Ellen  Zerrahn,  now  Mrs.  Browne — a 
name  not  fir  behind  that  of  the  imngined 
Jones.  But  this  wos  a  college-bred, 
prosperous — nay,  an  aristocratic  Browne. 
His  mother  was  a  Lanphier,  and  the 
superb  Mi^ses  Lanphier,  his  cousins,  had 
accepted  an  invitation  for  the  three 
months  I  was  to  be  there ;  and  then,  too, 
we  should  have  Stephen,  first  from  Sat- 
urday till  Monday  every  week,  then  for 
the  four  weeks'  vacation. 

Of  this  desirable  Stephen,  considered 
sufficient  to  bear  subdivision  among  three 
young  ladies,  I  had  heard  much.  Pro- 
jected as  a  *^ smart  boy"  into  college 
at  fifteen,  and  finished  at  nineteen, 
he,  at  twenty-five  a  young  lawyer  of 
promise,  had  made  the  nnique  discovery 
that  he  had  not  enough  education,  and 
was  taking  a  two  years'  turn  at  Har- 
vard. 

All  the^e  visitors  for  the  winter  Ellen 
secured  in  the  spring,  just  as  they  had 
taken  a  house  and  begun  to  furnish  it. 

I  found  the  result  of  their  labors 
charming  beyond  what  I  had  ima*;ined 
or  Ellen  described,  on  the  bright  Octo- 
ber evening  which  began  my  visit.  The 
little  house  was  beaiuiful,  indeed,  with 
the  skill  and  taste  which  had  dispensed 
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the  others.  People  conversant  with 
honsekeeping  can  tell  the  rate  of  progress 
beluw-stairs  before  they  have  risen.  If 
there  comes  up  a  woodj  odor,  it  shows 
the  fire  ju^t  made  or  mended  and  break- 
fast a  long  way  off;  and  as  tlie  meal  pro- 
gresses, its  various  staples  of  preparation 
declare  themselves.  This  morning  the 
odors  of  coffee  and  ham  crept  up  so  long 
before  the  bell  announced  them  on  the 
table,  I  knew  we  should  find  both  *'  done 
to  death." 

It  is,  unhappily,  no  rare  sight  to  see 
an  elegant  gronp  of  breakfa<«ter^  sipping 
overboiled,  8icki:;h  coffee  out  of  fine  chi- 
na and  picking  at  chippy  Imm;  but  it 
troubled  the  Brownes  exceedingly  tliat 
these  tilings  should  be  in  the  house  they 
meant  should  be  so  perfect. 

The  cousins  Lanphier,  fresli  in  white 
cashmere  wrappers,  left  things  for  the 
most  part  untasted,  and  lunched  upon 
crackers  in  a  pointedly  cheerful  and  un- 
concerned way  meant  to  convey  their 
ability  to  rise  above  the  most  adverse 
of  material  circumstances. 

Afterwards  they  assumed  their  velvet 
''  toga.<(y"  as  EUeii  called  them,  and  went 
to  a  morning  lecture  at  the  Athena)nm 
with  Steplien,  while  we  stayed  at  home 
and  made  the  dessert  and  ^*saw  to 
things"  generally,  visiting  famously  all 
the  while. 

In  the  after-dinner  leisure  we  all  met 
and  talked  at  a  great  rate,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  appreciation,  and  perhaps  a 
little  friction,  some  very  creditable  men- 
tal sparkles  were  thrown  off. 

After  a  while  I  found  we  were  all 
talking  chiefly  for  Stephen  Zerrahn,  and 
should  have  been  provoked  had  I  not 
also  perceived  the  reason.  Only  he  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  each  person  with 
that  close,  thoughtful  interest  which  is  at 
once  so  rare  and  so  flattering.  People 
so  listened  to  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
tbey  are  saying  things  very  well  worth 
while. 

He  certainly  drew  us  out  wonderfully 
on  all  the  usual  topics,  including  the 
woman-question.  Perhaps  I  cannot  give 
joa  a  better  idea  of  the  respective  styles 
of  the  Lanphiers  than  by  repeating  their 
▼lows. 


First  Lucretia  the  stately,  with  a  lit- 
tle bend  of  her  black  brows,  demanded 
for  women  the  All — the  seat  in  Congress, 
the  equal  hand  and  voice  in  the  trihime 
and  in  the  mart.  Take  the  conventional 
cramping  hand  from  woman,  and  she 
expanded  at  once  intellectually  and  phy- 
sically into  the  absolute  equal  of  man. 

Then  up  spoke  Juliet  softly  fair,  speak- 
ing as  the  most  of  men  love  to  hear 
women  speak.  She  just  reproduced  the 
old  chivalric  ideas — women  were  niade 
for  men,  and  set  as  high  or  as  low  as 
their  lords  so  pleased.  And  she  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  men  had  been 
and  would  still  be  pleased  to  make  them 
queens ;  and  what  more  could  be  as^ked  ? 
She  seemed  to  take  no  count  of  all  those 
modem  queens  for  whom  wait  no  men 
with  crowns  or  even  bread  and  bntter. 
Of  herself,  Juliet  cared  to  be  nothing; 
she,  however,  was  the  woman  who, 

"  — —  If  Lore  were  guide, 
Would  dlmb  to  power  or  in  obscnro  content 
Sit  down,  accepting  £&te  with  changoloss  pride.** 

Miss  Hayne,  upon  being  examined, 
deposed  that  she  was  afraid  of  the  New 
Testament.  Interpreted  as  it  read,  with- 
out any  effort  after  "  interior  meaning" 
it  was  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  power  on  woman's  head,  becaune  of 
the  angels,  was  not  t|ie  kind  of  power  to 
send  her  to  Congress  and  make  hor  a 
civil  ruler  over  men.  And  yet  woman 
ought  to  vote — not  to  hold  office,  but  to 
choose  her  rulers.  And  if  she  would 
only  be  content  to  "throw  away  the 
worser  part  of  it,"  this  strife  for  hard 
domination,  and  feel  herself  truly  as  she 
is,  *<  not  lei's  but  different,"  then  her 
greatest  pride  might  seem  this  same 
"  heavenly  difference "  which  gains  for 
her  the  award  that  man  shall  love  her 
even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gan§ 
himself  for  it. 

Thus  we  all  spoke,  and  did  not  ob- 
serve at  the  time  that  none  of  us  had 
fonnd  out  what  Mr.  Zerrahn  thought. 
Very  flue  and  airy  altogether  ran  the 
speculations  of  as  care-free  young  folks, 
though  I  soon  began  to  discover  that  life 
was  not  going  quite  so  lightly  with  oor 
hostess  as  with  her  guests.    Shu  had  cuk- 
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tered  the  hnrd  experiment  of  carryiDg 
out  a  yerj  high  ideal  of  housekeeping 
hefore  an  ohservant  hushand,  and  valaed 
and  possibly  critical  friends. 

Keedless  to  say  the  materials  did  not 
prove  adequate  to  the  work.  She  her- 
self had  little  more  than  tlie  idea  of 
Tvhat  should  he  done.  Dad  she  pos- 
sessed both  skill  and  experience  to  the 
full,  it  would  not  have  altered  the  need 
for  hard  work  on  her  part.  The  differ- 
ence w^ould  have  been  that  she  would 
have  tired  herself  to  death  to  some  ap- 
proach to  the  Ju<rgernaut  *'  ideal/'  while 
now  she  worked  all  the  time  onlj  to  feel 
the  result  a  failure. 

Ellen  and  her  husband  both  possessed 
a  self-sacrificing  courtesy  not  very  usual, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  among  young  house- 
holders, and  anxious  that  my  visit  should 
be  only  delightful,  Ellen  tried  to  conceal 
the  worst  of  her  perplexities  from  me, 
and  often  drove  me  out  to  take  holiday 
with  the  other  ladies  when  I  felt  I  ought 
to  be  at  home  with  her. 

As  the  visit  went  on,  I  observed  that 
the  Mecca  to  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
Misses  Lanphier  progressed  all  the  week 
was  the  Saturday  which  bronght  the 
student  in  from  Harvard.  Luoretia^s 
classic  coiffure  took  on  an  additional 
burnish  and  elaboration,  and  her  toilet, 
from  being  perfect,  became,  so  to  speak, 
'*  past  human."  Juliet's  crimps  flowed 
in  deeper  waves,  and  for  this  occasion 
only  the  old  flower-woman  was  patron- 
ized for  the  bonquet  which  from  the 
lovely  girPs  slender  zone  sent  up  its  in- 
cense to  the  dark-eyed  youth. 

They  talked  with  him  a  great  deal 
about  domestic  life,  for  it  appeared  Lu- 
cretia  included  a  home  in  her  stately  pro- 
gramme. And,  verily,  it  was  to  be  a 
wonderful  place.  Those  mythical  pub- 
lic laundries  and  cooperative  kitchens 
were  all  presupposed,  and  the  labors  of 
the  wife,  so  far  as  we  could  gather, 
would  be  all  dif^charged  when  the  '*  {es- 
thetic tea,"  brought  hot  to  the  door  in 
the  hermetical  teapot,  should  be  by  her 
graciously  poured  out. 

Wo  did  not  get  a  perfectly  clear  idea 
of  the  working-model  of  Juliet's  home, 
but  it  was,  as  a  modest  whole,  to  closely 


resemble  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Summer  lale 
of  Eden  in   dark   purple  spherei  of 


sea. 
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And  the  young  man  listened  in  his 
earnest  way,  and,  thinking  the  long 
thoughts  of  yonth,  doubtless  Juliet  and 
her  plan  seemed  fully  rensonable.  He 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  how 
the  thing  was  actually  working  at  the 
Brownes'. 

As  the  weeks  went,  I  saw  that  the 
circamstances  which  had  made  a  winter^ 
visit  from  three  young  ladies  defiraUey 
ceased  to  exist.  Dear  little  Ellen  began 
to  sit  apart  *' printing  her  thoughts  in 
lawn,"  or,  fagging  at  dinner  and  dessert^ 
did  her  ineffectual  best  to  hare  thai 
meal  good  and  in  season.  But  the  do- 
mestic machinery  ran  down  more  and 
more.  The  Misses  Laiq>hier's  bdl 
formed  no  slight  part  of  the  senrioe. 
Miss  Gkmymede,  Ellen  was  scttsfied  to 
find,  answered  it  tolerably.  Banning 
up  with  the  morning  paper,  or  to  rski 
the  fire,  was  easier  than  the  Browne 
part  of  the  work,  besides  admitting  her 
to  a  sight  of  Juliet  doing  her  hair,  and 
other  processes  profitable  to  observe  for 
use  at  second  hand.  • 

It  would  have  been  puzzling  to  ima- 
gine how  the  two  servants  disposed  of 
mach  of  the  time,  had  the  housemaid 
been  seen  in  the  garden  less  freqoeotly, 
interviewing  the  girl  next  door,  while 
the  ironing  mildewed   in  the  basket 
Then,  too,  the  odor  of  a  dndheeo  in  bori- 
ness  hours  would  steal    up   from  ths 
kitchen,  showing  that  Mrs.  O'Shangh- 
nessy  was  entertaining  aooonn.  Finally, 
I  descended  upon  these  quietly  one  dajr, 
and  found  upon  the  table  a  loaded  pil* 
low-case  of  fine  linen,  which  proved  t9 
contain  a  tasteful  little  '^  cold  coUectioB," 
consisting  of  half  a  plnm-oake,  rosst 
fowls,  ham,  canned  fruit,  and  other  M- 
tremeU,  with  a — perhaps  accidental' 
fork  and  spoon  of  the  Browne  silver  in  tlis 
midst.    The  cousin,  starting  up  in  eon* 
fusion,  dropped  and  broke  his  pipe  upon 
the  hot  range,  and  disappeared  in  tki 
cloud.    Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  lingered  bit 
to  pack  up  her  pair  or  two  of  footta 
stockings  and  the  other  dress,  and  to  i^ 
tempt  a  judicious  selection   from  OV 
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dosetfl,  and  then  the  "  place  "  knew  her 
no  more. 

I  had  felt,  after  having  stayed  a 
month,  that  it  might  greatlj  lighten  mj 
friends'  cares  shoald  I  postpone  the  rest 
of  the  visit  to  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  delicately  inflaence  Mr.  Browne's 
Gonsins  to  do  the  same.  This  was  not  a 
delightfol  thing  to  do,  and  the  Brownes, 
ivith  their  sensitive  hoFpitality,  never 
woald  have  permitted  it ;  hut  I  did  not 
ask  their  leave,  when,  in  mentioning  mj 
departure  to  mj  fellow-visitors,  I  gave 
reasons  also  eminently  applicable  to 
themselves.  Lncretia  drew  herself  np 
as  if  there  were  essential  impropriety  in 
the  bare  snggestion  of  what  I  mentioned. 
Juliet  paid  not  the  smallest  heed.  I 
saw  I  might  have  spared  my  pains — re- 
membering, too,  that  Mr.  Stephen's  va- 
cation was  bat  a  week  off. 

There  was  no  certainty  of  the  O'- 
Shaughnessy's  place  being  soon,  or,  if 
eventnally,  fitly  supplied.  The  yonng 
hnsband  grew  decidedly  sober.  The 
blno  veins  began  to  show  pathetically 
plain  on  the  temples  of  the  little  wife, 
and,  try  as  she  might  to  hide  it,  heart 
and  strength  were  plainly  beginning  to 
fail. 

I  saw  coming  over  that  beantifol  little 
home  the  dood  of  sure  disaster.  Ellen 
was  wasting,  in  this  conscientious  but 
useless  strife,  the  strength  and  spirit 
which  in  a  day  to  come  might  turn  the 
balance  between  health  and  years  of 
weakness— nay,  between  life  and  death. 

Shoald  I  leave  her  in  this  strait? 
Here  was  the  New  Testament  again: 
**  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'' 

FmUIs  detoensiu 

— ^into  the  kitchen.  It  ended  in  that. 
Though  it  took  all  the  tact  1  had,  yet  im- 
perceptibly I  glided  into  the  position  of 
houseworker-in-chief,  without  the  fact 
becoming  too  painfully  apparent  to  the 
parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Browne  labored  indefatigably  to 
find  competent  help,  but  this  seemed  the 
appointed  time  for  that  severe  discipline 
few  families  fully  escape.  A  procession 
of  incapables  filed  through  the  kitchen, 


just  far  enough  apart  to  enable  me  to 
clear  up  after  each  one  before  a  successor 
arrived.  Finally,  even  these  ceased, 
to  my  positive  relief,  and  the  perfect 
mufSns  and  steaks  the  Ganymede  served 
up  werealways  and  altogether  from  Miss 
Hayne's  hands,  and  the  dinners,  from 
soup  to  dessert,  snbstantially  *hcrs,  for 
Ellen's  little  fussy  assistance  was  more 
for  her  own  satisfaction  than  any  real 
help. 

I  found  it  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did 
in  my  life — the  doing  all  these  things 
without  seeming  to  do  them.  For  it  was 
certainly  no  concern  of  the  Misses  Lan- 
phicr  or  Mr.  Zornihn  how  Ellen  and  I  ar- 
ranged our  private  affairs.  So  to  be  cook, 
and  yet  in  full  toilet,  with  leisure,  was  a 
feat  requiring  real  ingenuity  to  compass. 
That  it  could  not  be  done  perfectly  I 
became,  I  confess  not  pleasantly,  aware. 
When  I  sauntered  in  through  the  garden 
door,  it  was  from  no  musing  ramble,  but 
direct  from  the  kitchen-range,  and  my 
heated  face  and  reddened  hands  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  Juliet's  lovely 
white  repose. 

Then,  too,  I  would  be  tired,  too  hon- 
estly tired,  to  show  to  intellectual  ad- 
vantage in  the  parlor  when  delightful 
hours  of  the  student's  vacation  were 
passing.  I  saw  him  go  in  and  out  with 
Juliet  Lanphier,  who,  like  the  beauties 
in  Lalla  Rookh,  ^'grew  lovelier  every 
hour,"  I  thought,  under  his  eyes. 

Somehow  the  Van  Hattan  service 
seemed  light  to  this  one!  Partly, 
perhaps,  because  tliere  in  a  manner  I 
spent  mf  days,  "  the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot." 

Only  cook  there,  but  here  both  cook 
and  Miss  Hayne,  the  dignified  guest, 
with  her  own  state  to  maintain.  And 
how  far  I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  became 
a  matter  of  question.  The  impression 
grew  that  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  coming  to  re- 
gard me  as  an  ordinary  sort  of  young 
person — ^nioe  in  my  way, which  was  still  a 
long  way  from  reaching  up  to  the  higher 
possibilities  of  womanhood.  Evidently 
it  was  not  at  all  too  bright  or  good  to 
prepare  human  nature's  doily  food,  as  he 
must  perceive,  to  some  extent,  I  had  a 
habit  of  doing.    He  often  strolled  in  the 
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garden,  well-kept  and  pretty  even  in 
vrinter,  and  so  passed  the  kitchen  win- 
dows, where  I  might  be  seen  at  very 
plebeian  work;  but  what  he  saw  or  did 
not  see  I  coold  not  tell — not  even  that 
day  when  his  eyes,  glancing  Id,  met  mine 
fnll  as  I  scrubbed  the  kitchen  table, 
Ganymede's  feint  of  doing  so  having 
been  a  failure.  But  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards, when  Juliet's  enchanting  voice 
appealed  to  him  in  some  *'  song  of  love 
and  longing,''  it  seemed  to  echo  up  and 
down  in  me  as  if  the  space  were  wide 
and  empty  in  my  heart  for  it. 

And  that  day,  at  the  table,  Lucretia 
philosophized ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter  was  thus.  The  tendency  of 
human  beings  was,  of  course,  to  gravi- 
tate into  their  appropriate  spheres. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  now- 
a-days  about  women  knowing  how  to  do 
all  sorts  of  work  and  doing  it.  But 
there  was  in  reality  an  essential  coarse- 
ness about  most  of  the  labors  of  the 
house,  which  made  it  evident  nature 
never  intended  them  for  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  And  observation  would 
prove  that  the  accidents  were  rare 
where  thoroughly  refined  and  delicate 
spirits  failed  to  fit  into  their  true  places 
without  contact  with  common  labor. 

All  of  which  was  received  in  silence. 

But  these  should  be  light  things,  I  told 
myself,  compared  to  the  joy  of  being 
such  a  necessity  and  happiness  to  any 
human  being  as  I  had  become  to  Ellen. 
Her  **  Douglas,  tender  and  true,"  was  of 
necessity  absent  most  of  the  day.  As  to 
the  brother,  wherever  he  was  ^e  Misses 
Lanphier  cnme  also.  In  fact,  Ellen  had 
fonnally  made  them  over  to  him  in  pri- 
vate for  the  vacation — anxious  Mr. 
Browne's  friends  should  be  fitly  enter- 
tained, and  feeling  herself  less  and  less 
able  to  do  it. 

All  parties  seemed  well  plensed.  Ellen 
and  I  sat  chiefly  in  the  little  library  off 
the  parlor,  not  too  distant  to  seem  un- 
social, though  the  current  of  talk  in  the 
two  rooms  seldom  mingled. 

One  night  the  Misses  Lanphier  went 
to  one  of  the  ssthetio  teas,  and  the  par- 
lor lights  burned  low.  Coming  into  the 
little  library,  I  saw  through  the  open 


door,  in  the  dusky  parlor,  the  tall  bro- 
ther, with  his  arm  around  Ellen,  and 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Then  it  was 
a  real  brother's  heart  he  had,  though 
he  showed  it  to  none  but  her.  I  bad 
not  been  sure  of  that  before.  And  cer- 
tainly, if  he  agreed  with  Lucretia,  she 
must  seem  to  him  by  this  time  a  prosj 
little  body,  fussing  about  her  house  and 
talking  a  good  deal  about  servarits-— that 
in  itself  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  maik 
of  limited  culture. 

She  came  out  to  me  presently,  and 
Stephen  went  in  another  direction.  She 
asked  me  to  read  aloud,  and  I  took  up 
<'  Selden's  Table-Talk,"  which  I  had  seen 
Stephen  reading  shortly  before.  I  turn- 
ed over  the  rather  cynical  paragraphs 
without  much  content,  when  a  paper  of 
rhymes  fell  out.  Whence  copied  did  not 
appear.  Glancing  at  a  line  or  two,  I  saw 
that  whatever  woman  had  written  or 
inspired  them,  they  were  also  for  Ellen; 
and  I  read. 

Of  all  tbe  ways  of  waiting  in  the  world. 

Waiting  with  chafe  and  strain  or  patiMoedoB^ 
Wliat  expectation  of  it  all  compar«s 

With  hers  who  blindly  waits  a  life  to  oomaT 
Tbe  others  waiting,  know  for  what  tlMgr  wall; 

Beneath  her  heart  stir  mystery  and  fear. 
She  knows  not  if  her  dream  of  life  and  Ugbt, 

Or  form  of  piteuns  shnpe  her  child  ahaU  wssr. 
She  may  not  choose ;  no  yearning  wish  of  bnt 

Shall  image  take—'  *  Children  are  frraa  the  Lord." 
No  vifiinn  warns  her  if  the  hidden  life 

Shall  be  her  woe,  or  gracious,  rich  reward. 
Slow  her  sore  hour  of  darkness  drawttfa  on : 

Up  to  the  Lord  upon  Ilis  glorions  height 
She  tries  to  lift  her  heart  from  this  low  plaes^ 

Beady  to  change  carth*8  Joy  for  heareu'is  d^l^ 
She  thinks  of  Agnos  on  her  convout  towv, 

Yearning  her  soal  up  through  the  gates  withio, 
Whoso  shining  ward  **  the  Heavenly  BridegrooB 
waits, 

To  »hriye  her  free  and  make  her  pure  of  dn." 
The  Ilcavenly  Bridegroom  !  of  his  perfect  gnei 

Agnes,  who  knew  no  earthly  one,  vAffim  mxm. 
But  she— O  Lord  1  forgive  her,  if  between 

Thee  and  her  love  below  she  fail  to  ehuosft 
Forgiro  her  if  her  heart  can  not  conceive 

The  Joy  of  rest  in  Thee  from  tears  and  fifH 
Of  peace,  of  music,  splendor  or  delight. 

What  shuts  her  from  the  sight  of  hisdetrififc 
Break  soon  1  thou  cloud,  let  in  the  morning  li^ 

That  shows  a  wife  with  honor  in  the  land— 
An  heir  of  endless  life  within  her  arms, 

Who  in  Thine  image  at  Thy  feet  shall  sCaad. 

*^  There  is  not  a  'made-Qp*  lintiB 
that,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  great  bright  (Mf 
rolling  over  her  cheek.  ''  It  is  all  true.  I 
wonder  where  it  came  from.  Why,  ilk 
Stephen^s  handwritiug,**  said  the,  Itif* 
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ing  it,  *'  and  here  h  his  initiaL  TVhj,  the 
dear  old  brother  I  he  has  written  it,  and 
the  thonght  was  for  me ! '' 

^  Is  it  possible  7 "  said  I,  involnntarilj. 
Ellen  smiled.  *'  Yon  have  not  found  oat 
yet  what  a  mother-heart  be  has.  I  won- 
der if  anj  jonng  ladj  in  the  world  will 
ever  know  Stephen." 

Would  Juliet?  I  asked  myself,  bnt 
not  Ellen.  I  felt  for  some  reason  stirred 
that  evening,  and  paced  back  and  forth 
as  we  talked.  Partly  for  Ellen's  com- 
fort, and  because  it  was  uppermost  in 
my  heart,  I  told  her  how  blessed 
among  women  she  was,  with  her  dear 
lovers,  the  brother  and  husband.  No 
care,  suspense,  or  pain  her  joys  might 
bring  with  them,  were  harder  to  bear 
than  the  lone  refrain  the  most  cheerful 
and  Qsefol  single  wonum  at  times  hears 
and  smothers  back  in  her  heart.  Would 
ehe  hear  tho  echo  t  It  was,  "  Desolate, 
desolate,  desolate  t " 

Finally,  passing  the  parlor-door  in  my 
walk,  I  saw  reclining  there  another  list- 
ener. I  had  opened  my  "  heart  and  hope 
of  a  woman  "  to  Stephen  Zerrahn.  And 
I  had  taken  aoch  pains  to  be  Just  the 
'^  walking  lady  *'  in  the  play  to  him  all 
winter  I  I  wanted  no  third  place  in 
his  interest;  I  should  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred he  had  not  heard  this  talk,  little 
as  it  nught  matter  to  him. 

Yes,  and  little  as  it  might  have  mat- 
tered to  him  had  he  known  it,  I  may  as 
well  say  it  here  first  as  last.  After  this 
evening  I  knew  that  I  loved  Stephen 
Zerrahn.  Now,  at  length,  when  my 
heart  had  gone  out  it  had  departed  un- 
sought. 

Well,  the  doud  lifted,  and  the  morn- 
ing joy  was  very  bright.  ^^All  pain  is 
gain,"  aome  say ;  and  surely  there  was 
great  reward  here,  even  had  the  pain 
bronght  no  other  token  than  to  prove 
the  completeness  of  the  affection  of  hus- 
band and  brother  and  friend.  We  ran 
np  and  down,  and  fetched  and  carried, 
forgetting  fatigue  in  joy  that  all  was 
weiL  The  Misses  Lanphier  secluded 
tiiemaelves  in  their  room  as  if  there  had 
been  contag^n  in  the  house,  and  kept 
Ganymede  £uthful  to  their  needs  by  a 
^testimonial." 

VOL.  TI. — ^24 


And  here  happened  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune.  Mrs.  Gamp  did  not  come 
with  her  bundle  and  umbrella,  but  in- 
stead Mrs.  Patience  Dix,  as  true  a  phi- 
lanthropist in  her  way  as  the  great  lady 
whose  name  she  shares.  She  might  have 
stepped  out  of  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  New 
England  romances.  I  confess  I  regarded 
her  with  surprise.  Like  the  Dodo,  I  hod 
imagined  her  type  mythical  or  extinct. 

She  pervaded  the  house.  There  was 
no  work  in  it  to  which  her  hands  were 
not  addressed.  She  did  not  stop  to  ana- 
lyze this  or  that  matter  to  see  whether 
it  belonged  to  her  duty  as  nurse  and 
must  be  done. 

The  delightful  consciousness  that  from 
basement  to  attic  every  thing  was  being 
'^  seen  to  "  pervaded  the  sick-room  like 
an  air  of  healing.  In  that  apartment 
niceness  rose  to  a  fine  art  Mrs.  Dix 
made  it  almost  a  luxury  to  be  sick. 
Under  her  influence  even  the  servants 
seemed  to  enter  into  a  happy  secret  of 
at  least  mediocrity.  Mr^.  Patience  Dix 
was  a  greater  than  I,  and  with  her  ad- 
vent my  mission  ended. 

I  thought  my  reward  was  with  roe 
when  Ellen  clung  to  my  neck  with  tears, 
and  called  me  her  precious  old  woman. 

The  young  husband's  words  were  few, 
but  his  eyes  not  to  be  forgotten.  So 
I  left  them  to  their  happiness;  and 
they  were  just  as  wonderfully  glad  as  if 
there  had  never  been  a  baby  before — as 
if  the  very  greatest  blessings  were  not 
the  commonest. 

There  was  one  thing  more.  In  the 
shaded  parlor  for  a  minute  there  came 
Stephen  Zerrahn,  and  he  took  my  hands 
in  bis,  and  said :  ^'  Blessings  and  thanks, 
my  friend."  Then  he  did  know  that  I 
had  wrought  not  ill:  so  for  me  were 
blessings  and  thanks,  but  love  for  Juliet 
Lanphier — dear  love. 

TDK  SXT  FAUS. 

It  was  not  a  very  festive  winter  first, 
and  last ;  for  I  spent  the  rest  of  it  helping 
nurse  my  father  through  the  rheuma- 
tism, and  when  the  long  gray  spring  days 
began  to  come,  I  seemed  tired,  and  they 
very  long.  At  last,  when  the  young 
year  stood  "with  all  its  green  com- 
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pleted/'  there  came  a  letter  from  Ellen, 
80  urgent,  that  one  would  have  thoaght 
the  glories  of  Commencement  would  not 
be  glorious  if  Miss  Hayne  were  not  at 
Cambridge  to  see  them,  and  behold  the 
success  of  Stephen  in  the  Valedictory. 

It  was,  of  course,  foolishness  for  me  to 
go,  but  I  could  not  deny  myself.  I  had 
a  romantic  fancy  that  to  see  Stephen  be- 
fore his  great  audience,  and  hear  him 
pronounce  his  Val6,  would  nerve  my 
heart  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  heroism  that 
it  would  utter  mine  for  him,  and  thence- 
forth let  Juliet  have  her  lover  without 
another  regret. 

So  I  took  my  journey  and  went  with 
Ellen  to  Cambridge.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  many  painful  heart-throbs 
would  be  spared  the  hopeful  yet  appre- 
hensive kindred  of  promising  sprigs 
about  to  seek  public  honors,  could  they 
have  possessed  more  of  the  superb  con- 
fidence of  Ellen  in  her  brother.  *'  I  know 
he  will  succeed,"  said  she,  with  quiet 
certainty. 

And  he  did  succeed.  How  well,  one 
had  only  to  look  from  the  attentive  faces 
of  mature  men,  to  those  of  the  erudite 
spectacled  ladies,  young  and  old,  to  per- 
ceive. Ue  was  past  the  age  of  greenness 
and  gush,  and  demonstrated  that  a  young 
American  of  twenty-seven  may  reach  a 
very  goodly  measure  of  manhood  and 
sound  thought. 

Certainly  Ellen's  brother  was  the  man 
of  the  hour ;  we  felt  it,  especially  at  the 
elegant  entertainment  given  in  the  even- 
ing. The  BrowncB  and  I  marked  with 
satisfaction  the  stir  attending  his  en- 
trance into  the  room  after  we  arrived. 

I  saw  Juliet  Lanphier's  quickened 
breath,  and  the  little  foot's  eager  uncon- 
scious advance  from  the  trailing  splendor 
of  her  dress.  The  happiest  girl  in  all 
the  wide  world's  round  stands  tiiere,  I 
thought. 

Mr.  Zerrahnmade  courteous  but  steady 
progress  among  his  friends  towards 
where  we  stood,  and  having  reached 
us,  silently  offered  me  his  arm.  That  was 
like  his  perfect  breeding — ^I  was  his  sis- 
ter's guest.  There  were  leafy  walks 
about  the  grounds,  and  the  people  went 
in  and  out  ei^joying  the  clear  night.    We 


walked  here  a  good  while  in  silence  al- 
most, till  I,  fearing  he  might  wish  to  be 
with  Juliet,  spoke  of  going  in. 

*'  No,  please,  not  yet,"  said  he,  and  we 
went  on.  Another  silence— and  to  break 
it  I  said, ''  I  have  not  yet  congratnl&ted 
you  upon  your  gratifying  success." 

"  Do  not,"  he  returned,  "  for  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded,  I  fear.  I  fear,  my 
friend,  I  have  still  to  say,  like  that  other 
scholar — 


•I  hAve  BtrlTen  and  failed. 


I  Bet  mine  ejes  upon  a  certain  height, 

Yet  could  not  hail  with  them  its  deq^^et  UghU* 


There  was  a  wishful  meaning  in 
voice  and  air,  never  before  seen. 

My  heart  sprung  up  in  one  iuireaaoii-> 
ing  tumult. 

"  Mr.  Zerrahn  I " 

He  perceived  my  profound  aorprise. 
'^  Then  you  did  know  I  loved  jou,  Mist 
Hayne  ? " 

*^I  did  not  even  dream;  but  now  I 
know — and  dream." 

nis  eyes  shone  with  delight  at  my  ra- 
ply,  and  he  went  on, 

**  Yet  I  have  loved  you  wcD,  and  I  be- 
gan that  very  evening  Ellen  brought ymi 
in,  and  I  saw  your  dear,  calm,  helplbl 
face.    But  I  confess  I  was  cynic  enoi^ 
to  watch  carefully  to  see  if  the  face  were 
really  the  right  index  to  the  woman  be- 
hind it.    As  the  weeks  went  on,  and  I 
saw   on  what  eagles'  wings  you   were 
bearing   up  my  precious   litUe  Mv, 
while  the  rest  of  us  talked  bosh  in  tlie 
parlor,  I  felt  too  worthless  to  aUrw 
you,  and  have  been  waiting  for  to-di^, 
hoping  for  some  praise  of  men  to  baek 
me  in  my  suit." 

*^And  in  any  one  of  those  paitdi^i 
I  might  Lave  replied  to  yon,  Mr.  Zk- 
rahn,  as  the  friend  did  to  your  *■  Beh<te,* 

I  love  you  for  the  ea^e  of  what  foo.  nt, 
And  not  for  what  yon  da" 

Now,  in  a  minute  all  was  madi 
clear,  and  'Hhe  face  of  all  the  wotldm 
changed  to  me."  We  went  back  to  thi 
rooms  on  air,  I  suppose,  for  I  did  ao^ 
feel  the  ground.  The  Brownea'  expe- 
rienced eyes  found  us  out  in  an  initM^ 

"  You  foolish  old  woman,"  said  BkBi 
with  a  beaming  face,  *'  where  were  yov 
intuitions  and  things!   You  knewjoi 
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thought  Stephen  wonid  many  one  of 
the  velvet  togas,  and  that  I  would  let 
him." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  toga  thought  so 
too,"  said  Mr.  Browne,  whimsically, 
making  my  apology. 

"My  story!  "  I  have  told  it  to  you  ns 


no  secret,  for  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  woke 
on  the  wonderful  "  morning  of  the  first 
day,"  after  it  was  made  clear,  that  every 
bird  in  leafy  Cambridge  sung  it,  that 
every  bell  rung  it,  now  that  the  long 
years  had  brought  it  just  as  I  wished  it 
to  be  I 


•♦» 


THE  FOX. 


The  (ox  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  that  can  bo  cited  of  a  fur-bear- 
ing animal  that  not  only  holds  its  own, 
but  that  actually  increases  in  the  face  of 
the  means  that  are  used  for  its  extermi- 
nation. The  beaver,  for  instance,  was 
gone  before  the  earliest  settlers  could 
get  a  sight  of  him ;  and  even  the  mink 
ftod  the  martin  are  now  only  rarely  seen, 
or  not  seen  at  all,  in  places  where  they 
were  once  abundant. 

But  the  fox  has  survived  civilization, 
and  in  some  looalities  is  no  doubt  more 
abundant  now  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  For  half  a  century  at  least 
ho  has  been  almost  the  only  prize,  in  the 
way  of  for,  that  was  to  be  found  on  our 
mountains,  and  he  has  been  hunted  and 
trapped  and  waylaid,  sought  for  as  game 
and  pursued  in  enmity,  taken  by  fair 
means  and  bj  foul,  and  yet  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  the  species  becom- 
ing ezUnot 

One  would  think  that  a  single  hound 
in  a  neighborhood,  filling  the  mountains 
with  his  hayings,  and  leaving  no  nook 
or  by-way  of  them  unexplored,  was 
enough  to  drive  and  scare  every  fox  from 
the  conntry.  But  not  so.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say,  the  more  hounds, 
the  more  foxes. 

I  recently  spent  a  summer-montli  in  a 
moant^nous  district  in  the  8tate  of  Kew 
York,  where,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment, the  Bed  fox  has  been  the  standing 
prize  for  skill  in  the  use  of  the  trap  and 
gun.  At  the  house  where  I  was  stop- 
ping were  two  fox-hounds,  and  a  neigh- 
bor, half  ft  mile  distant,  had  a  third. 
There  were  many  others  in  the  township, 
aad  in  season  they  were  well  employed, 
too ;  but  the  three  spoken  of,  attended  by 
their  owners,  held  high  carnival  on  the 


mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
And  many  were  the  foxes  that,  winter 
after  winter,  fell  before  them,  twenty-five 
having  been  shot  the  season  before  my 
visit,  on  one  small  range  alone.  And 
yet  the  foxes  were  apparently  never 
more  abundant  than  they  were  that 
summer,  and  never  more  bold,  coming  at 
night  within  a  few  rods  of  the  house, 
and  of  the  unchained  alert  hounds,  and 
making  havoc  among  the  poultry. 

One  morning  a  large  fat  goose  was 
found  minus  her  head  and  otherwise 
mangled.  Both  hounds  had  disappeared, 
and  as  they  did  not  come  back  till  near 
night,  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  cut 
short  Reynard's  repast,  and  given  him  a 
good  chase  into  the  bargain.  But  next 
night  he  was  back  again,  and  this  time  got 
safely  off  with  the  goose.  A  couple  of 
nights  after  he  must  have  come  with  re- 
cruits, for  next  morning  three  large  gos- 
lings were  reported  missing.  The  silly 
geese  now  got  it  through  their  noddles 
that  there  was  danger  about,  and  every 
night  after  came  close  up  to  the  house 
to  roost. 

A  brood  of  turkeys,  the  old  one  tied 
to  a  tree  a  few  rods  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  were  the  next  objects  of  attack. 
Tiio  predaceous  rascal  came,  as  usual,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  night.  I  happened 
to  bo  awake,  and  heard  the  helpless  tur- 
key cry  "  quit,  quit,"  with  great  empha- 
sis. Another  sleeper,  on  the  floor  above 
me,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  sleeping 
with  one  ear  awake  for  several  nights  in 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  his  tur- 
keys, heard  the  sound  also,  and  instantly 
divined  itft  cause.  I  heard  the  window 
open  and  a  voice  summon  the  dogs.  A 
loud  bellow  was  the  response,  which 
caused  Reynard  to  take  l\ims^\^  o^  vc^  vv 
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hurrj.  But  a  moment  more,  and  the 
motlier-tarkej  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  geese.  There  she  \&j  at 
the  end  of  tlie  string,  with  extended 
wings,  hitten  and  rumpled.  The  young 
roosted  in  a  row  on  the  fence  near  hj, 
and  had  taken  flight  on  the  first  alarm. 

Turkeys,  retaining  many  of  their  wild 
instincts,  are  loss  easily  captured  hy  the 
fox  thun  any  other  of  our  domestic 
fowls.  On  the  slightest  show  of  danger 
they  take  to  wing,  iind  it  is  not  unusual, 
in  the  locality  of  which  I  speak,  to  find 
them  in  the  morning  perched  in  the 
most  unwonted  places,  as  on  the  peak 
of  the  harn  or  hay-shed,  or  on  the  tops 
of  the  apple-trees,  their  tails  spread  and 
their  manners  showing  much  excite- 
ment. .  Perchance  one  turkey  is  minus 
her  tail,  the  fox  having  succeeded  in 
getting  only  a  mouthful  of  quills. 

As  the  hrood  grows  and  their  wings 
develop,  they  wander  far  from  the  house 
in  quest  of  grasshoppers.  At  such  times 
they  are  all  watchfulness  and  suspicion. 
Crossing  the  fields  one  day,  attended  hy 
a  dog  that  much  resemhled  a  fox,  we 
came  suddenly  (or  rather  the  dog  did) 
upon  a  hrood  about  one  third  grown, 
which  were  feeding  in  a  pasture  just 
heyond  a  wood.  Instantly,  and  with  the 
celerity  of  wild  game,  they  launched 
into  the  air,  and,  while  the  old  one 
perched  upon  a  tree-top  as  if  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  supposed  enemy,  the  young 
went  sailing  over  the  trees  toward 
home. 

The  two  hounds  ahove  referred  to, 
accompanied  hy  a  cur-dog,  whose  husi- 
ness  it  was  to  mind  the  farm,  but  who 
took  as  much  delight  in  running  away 
from  prosy  duty  as  if  he  had  been  a 
schoolboy,  would  frequently  steal  off 
and  have  a  good  hunt  all  by  them- 
selves, just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I 
suppose.  I  more  than  half  suspect  that 
it  was  as  a  kind  of  taunt  or  retaliation, 
that  Reynard  came  and  took  the  geese 
from  under  their  very  noses.  One 
morning  they  went  off  and  stayed  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day ;  they  ran 
the  fox  all  day  and  all  night,  the  hounds 
baying  at  every  jump,  the  cur-dog  silent 
and  tenacious.     When   they  returned 


they  came  dragging  themselves  along, 
stiff,  foot-sore,  gaunt,  and  hungry.  For 
a  day  or  two  afterward  they  lay  about 
the  kennels,  seeming  to  dread  nothing  eo 
much  as  the  having  to  move.  The 
stolen  hunt  was  their  "spree,"  their 
"  bender,"  and  of  course  they  most  take 
time  to  get  over  it. 

Some  old  hunters  think  the  fox  en- 
joys the  chase  as  much  as  the  hounds, 
especially  when  the  latter  runs  slow,  as 
the  best  hounds  do.    The  fox  will  wait 
for  the  hound,  will  sit  down  and  listen,  or 
play  about,  crossing  and  recrossing  and 
doubling  upon  his  track,  as  if  enjoying  a 
mischievous  consciousness  of  the  per- 
plexity he  would  presently  caose  his 
pursuer.    It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  fox  does  not  always  have  his  share 
of  the  fun :  before  a  swift  dog,  or  in  a 
deep  snow,  or  on  a  wet  day  when  his 
tail  gets  bedraggled,  he  must  put  his 
best  foot  forward.    As  a  last  resort  he 
'*  holes  up."    Sometimes  he  resorts  to 
numerous  devices  to  mislead  and  escape 
the  dog  altogether.     He  will  walk  in 
the  bed  of  a  small  creek,  or  on  »  ra3- 
fence.    I  heard  of  an  instance  of  a  fyXf 
hard  and  long  pressed,  that  took  to  a 
rail-fence,  and  after  walking  some  d]S> 
tancc,  made  a  leap  to  one  side  to  a  hol- 
low stump,  in  the  cavity  of  which  he 
snugly  stowed  himself.    The  ruse  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  dogs  lost  the  trail ;  but 
the  hunter  coming  up,  passed  by  chance 
near  the  stump,  when  out  bounded  the 
fox,  his  cunning  availing  him  less  than 
he  deserved.    On  another  occssioa  the 
fox  took  to  the  public  road,  and  stepped 
with  great  care  and  precimon  into  a 
sleigh-track.    The  hard,  polished  snoir 
took  no  imprint  of  the  light  foot,  and 
the  scent  was  no  doubt  less  than  ft 
would  have  been  on  a  rougher  sorfiiee. 
May -be,  also,  the  rogue  had  cansiderod 
the  chances  of  another  sleigh  oemiBg 
along,  before  the  hound,  and  obIiteratiB| 
the  trail  entirely. 

Audubon  relates  of  a  certain  fbs, 
which  when  started  by  the  hounds  al- 
ways managed  to  elude  them  at  a  ce^ 
tain  point.  Finally  the  hunter  concealed 
himself  in  the  locality,  to  discorer,  if 
possible,  the   trick.      Presently  akVf 
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came  the  fox,  and  making  a  leap  to  one 
side,  ran  up  the  trunk  of  .a  fallen  tree 
which  had  lodged  some  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
top.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hounds  came 
np,  and  in  their  eagerness  passed  some 
distance  heyond  the  point,  and  then 
went  still  farther,  looking  for  the  lost 
trail.  Then  the  fox  hastened  down,  and, 
taking  his  hack- track,  fooled  the  dogs 
completely. 

I  was  told  of  a  Silver-gray  fox  in 
northern  New  York,  which,  when  pur- 
sued by  the  hounds,  would  run  till  it 
had  hunted  np  another  fox,  or  the  fresh 
trail  of  one,  when  it  would  so  manoeuvre 
that  the  hound  would  invariably  be 
switched  off  on  the  second  track. 

In  cold,  dry  weather  the  fox  will  some- 
times elude  the  hound,  at  least  delay 
him  mnch,  by  taking  to  a  bare,  plowed 
field.  The  hard,  dry  earth  seems  not  to 
retain  a  particle  of  the  scent,  and  the 
hound  gives  a  loud,  long,  peculiar  bark, 
to  signify  he  has  trouble.  It  is  now 
his  turn  to  show  his  wit,  which  he  often 
does  by  parsing  completely  around  the 
field,  and  resuming  the  trail  again  where 
it  crosses  the  fence  or  a  strip  of  snow. 

The  fact  that  any  dry,  hard  surface  is 
unfavorable  to  the  hound,  suggests,  in  a 
measure,  the  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful faculty  that  all  dogs  in  a  degree 
possess  to  track  an  animal  by  the  scent 
of  the  fM)t  alone.  Did  you  ever  think 
wliy  a  dog's  nose  is  always  wet  ?  Examine 
the  nose  of  a  fox-hound,  for  instance ; 
how  very  moist  and  sensitive  I  Cause 
this  moisture  to  dry  up,  and  the  dog 
would  be  as  powerless  to  track  an  animal 
as  yon  are !  The  nose  of  the  cat,  you  may 
observe,  is  but  a  little  moist,  and,  as  yon 
know,  her  Fenso  of  smell  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  dog.  Moisten  your  own 
nostrils  and  lips,  and  this  sense  is  plainly 
sharpened.  The  sweat  of  a  dog's  nose, 
therefore,  is  no  doubt  a  vital  element  in 
its  power,  and,  without  taking  a  very 
long  logical  stride,  we  may  infer  how  a 
damp,  rough  surface  aids  him  in  tracking 
game. 

A  fox-hunt  in  this  country  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
it  is  in  England,  where  all  the  squires 


and  noblemen  of  a  borough,  superbly 
mounted,  go  riding  over  the  country, 
guided  by  the  yelling  hounds,  till  the  fox 
is  literally  ran  down  and  murdered.  Here 
the  hunter  prefers  a  rough,  mountainous 
country,  and,  as  probably  most  persons 
know,  takes  advantage  of  the  disposition 
of  the  fox,  when  pursued  by  the  hound, 
to  play  or  circle  around  a  ridge  or  bold 
point,  and,  taking  his  stand  near  the 
run-way,  shoots  him  down. 

A  still-hunt  rarely  brings  you  in  sight 
of  a  fox,  as  his  ears  are  mnch  sharper 
than  yours,  and  his  tread  much  lighter. 
But  if  ohe  is  mousing  in  the  fields,  and 
you  discover  him  before  he  does  you, 
you  may,  the  wind  favoring,  call  him 
within  a  few  paces  of  you.  Secrete 
yourself  behind  the  fence,  or  some 
other  object,  and  squeak  as  nearly 
like  a  mouse  as  possible.  Reynard  will 
hear  the  sound  at  an  incredible  distance. 
He  pricks  up  his  ears,  gets  the  direction, 
and  comes  trotting  along  as  unsus- 
piciously as  can  be.  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment, 
but  I  know  perfectly  reliable  persons 
who  have  done  it.  One  man,  in  the  pas- 
ture getting  his  cows,  called  a  fox  which 
was  too  busy  mousing  to  get  the  first 
sight,  till  it  jumped  upon  the  wall  just 
over  where  he  sat  secreted.  Giving  a 
loud  whoop  and  jumping  up  at  the  same 
time,  the  fox  came  as  near  being  fright- 
ened out  of  his  skin  as  I  suspect  a  fox 
ever  was. 

In  trapping  for  the  fox,  you  get  per- 
haps about  as  much  '*  fun  "  and  as  little 
fur,  OS  in  any  trapping  amusement  you 
can  engage  in.  The  one  feeling  that 
ever  seems  present  to  the  mind  of  Rey- 
nard, is  suspicion.  He  does  not  need 
experience  to  teach  him,  but  seems  to 
know  from  the  jump  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  trap,  and  that  a  trap  has  a 
way  of  grasping  a  fox's  paw  that  is 
more  frank  than  friendly.  Cornered  in 
a  hole  or  den,  a  trap  can  be  set  so  that 
the  poor  creature  has  the  desperate  alter- 
native of  being  caught  or  starve.  He  is 
generally  caught,  though  not  till  he  has 
braved  hunger  for  a  good  many  days. 

But  to  know  all  hb  cunning  and 
shrewdness,  bait  him  in  the  fields  qt  %ft\» 
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jour  trap  hj  some  carcass  where  he  is 
woDt  to  come.  In  some  cases  he  will 
examine  the  trap,  and  leave  the  marks 
of  his  contempt  for  it  in  a  way  you 
cannot  mistake,  or  else  he  will  not  ap- 
proach within  a  rod  of  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  finds  in  a  trapper  more 
than  his  match,  and  is  fairly  caught. 
In  such  cases  the  trap,  which  must  be 
of  the  finest  make,  is  never  touched 
with  the  bare  hand,  but,  after  being 
thoroughly  smoked  and  greased,  is  set  in 
a  bed  of  dry  ashes,  or  chafi^  in  a  remote 
field  where  the  fox  has  been  emboldened 
to  dig  for  several  successive  nights  for 
morsels  of  toasted  cheese. 

A  light  fall  of  snow  aids  the  trapper^s 
art  and  conspires  to  Eeynard^s  ruin. 
But  how  lightly  he  is  caught,  when 
caught  at  all  I  barely  the  end  of  his 
toes,  or  at  most  a  spike  through  the 
middle  of  his  foot.  I  once  saw  a  large 
painting  of  a  fox  struggling  with  a  trap 
which  held  him  by  the  hind  leg,  above 
the  gambrel-joint  I  A  painting  alongside 
of  it  represooted  a  peasant  driving  an 
ox-team  from  the  off-side !  A  fox  would 
be  as  likely  to  be  caught  above  the  gam- 
brel-joint as  a  farmer  would  to  drive  his 
team  from  the  off-side.  I  knew  one  that 
was  caught  by  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw. 
He  came  nightly,  and  took  the  morsel  of 
cheese  from  the  pan  of  the  trap  without 
springing  it  A  piece  was  then  secured 
to  the  pan  by  a  thread,  with  the  result 
as  above  stated. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  clearly 
why  the  mother-fox  generally  selects  a 
burrow  or  hole  in  the  open  field  in 
which  to  have  her  young,  exceptit  be,  as 
some  hunters  maintain,  for  better  secu- 
rity. The  young  foxes  are  wont  to  come 
out  on  a  warm  day,  and  play  like  pup- 
pies in  froDt  of  the  den.  By  having  the 
view  unobstructed  on  all  sides  by  trees 
or  bushes,  in  the  cover  of  which  danger 
might  approach,  they  are  less  liable  to 
surprise  and  capture.  On  the  slightest 
sound  they  disappear  in  the  hole  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  gambols  of  the  young  foxes, 
speak  of  them  as  very  amusing,  even 
more  arch  aid  playful  than  those  of  kit- 
tens, while  a  spirit  profoundly  wise  and 


cunning  seems  to  look  out  of  their  young 
eyes.  The  parent-fox  can  never  be 
caught  in  the  den  with  them,  but  is 
hovering  near  in  the  woods,  which  are 
always  at  hand,  and  by  her  warning  cry 
or  bark  telling  them  when  to  be  on  their 
guard.  She  usually  has  at  least  three 
dens,  at  no  great  distance  apart,  aod 
moves  stealthily  in  the  night  with  her 
charge  from  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
mislead  her  enemies.  Many  a  party  of 
boys,  and  of  men,  too,  discovering  the 
whereabouts  of  a  litter,  have  gone  with 
shovels  and  picks,  and,  after  digging  away 
vigorously  for  several  hours,  have  found 
only  an  empty  hole  for  their  piuns.  The 
old  fox,  finding  her  secret  had  been  found 
out,  had  waited  for  darkness  in  the  cover 
of  which  to  transfer  her  household  to 
new  quarters,  or  eUe  some  old  fox-hun- 
ter, jealous  of  the  preservation  of  his 
game,  and  getting  word  of  the  intended 
destruction  of  the  litter,  had  gone  at  dusk 
the  night  before,  and  made  some  dis- 
turbance about  the  den,  perhaps  flashed 
some  powder  in  its  mouth — a  hint  which 
the  shrewd  animal  interpreted  rightly. 

The  more  scientific  aspects  of  the 
question  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
some  of  mf  readers.  The  fox  belongs 
to  the  great  order  of  flesh-eating  anim^ 
called  Camitora^  and  to  the  lamily 
called  Canida^  or  dogs.  The  wolf  is  a 
kind  of  wild  dog,  and  the  fox  is  a  kind 
of  wolf.  Foxes,  unlike  wolves,  how- 
ever, never  go  in  packs  or  compsniei^ 
but  hunt  singly.  The  fox  has  a  kind  of 
bark,  which  suggests  the  dog,  as  have  all 
the  members  of  this  family.  The  kin- 
ship is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  certain  periods,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  summer,  the  dog  cannot  be  made 
to  attack  or  even  pursue  the  female  foi, 
but  will  run  from  her  in  the  most  shame- 
faced manner,  which  he  will  not  do  in  the 
case  of  any  other  animal  except  a  woU 
Many  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
fox,  when  tamed,  are  also  like  the  dog'ti 
I  once  saw  a  young  Red  fox  exposed  ftr 
sole  in  the  market  in  Washington.  A 
colored  man  had  him,  and  said  he  bsd 
caught  him  out  in  Virginia.  He  led  him 
by  a  small  chain,  as  he  wonld  a  poppy, 
and  the  innocent  young  rascal  woold  lay 
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on  his  side  and  bask  and  sleep  in  the 
Bonshine,  amid  all  the  noise  and  chafifer* 
ing  aroand  him,  precisely  like  a  dog. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a  fall-grown 
cat,  and  there  was  a  bewitching  beauty 
about  him  that  I  could  hardly  resist.  On 
another  occasion  I  saw  a  Gray  fox  about 
two  thirds  grown,  playing  with  a  dog, 
about  the  same  size,  and  by  nothing  in 
the  manners  of  either  could  you  tell 
which  was  the  dog  and  which  was  the 
fox. 

Some  naturalists  think  there  are  but 
two  permanent  species  of  the  fox  in  the 
United  States,  viz.,  the  Gray  fox  and 
the  Eed  fox,  though  there  are  five  or  six 
varieties.  The  Gray  fox,  which  is  much 
smaller  and  less  valuable  than  the  Red, 
is  the  southern  species,  and  is  said  to  be 
rarely  found  north  of  Maryland,  though 
in  certain  rocky  localities  along  the 
Hudson  they  are  common. 

In  the  southern  States  tliis  fox  is  often 
hunted  in  the  English  fashion,  namely, 
on  horseback,  the  riders  tearing  through 
the  country  in  pursuit  till  the  animnl  is 
ran  down  and  caught  This  is  the  only 
fox  that  will  tree.  When  too  closely 
pressed,  instead  of  taking  to  a  den  or 
hole,  it  climbs  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
dogs  in  some  smnll  tree. 

The  Red  fox  is  the  northern  species, 
and  is  rarely  found  further  south  than 
the  mountidnous  districts  of  Virginia. 
In  the  Arctic  regions  he  gives  place  to 
the  Arctic  fox,  which  most  of  the  season 
is  white. 

The  Prairie  fox,  the  Cross  fox,  and 
the  Black  or  Silver-gray  fox,  seem  only 
Tarieties  of  the  Red  fox,  as  the  black 
aqnirrcl  breeds  with  the  gray,  and  the 
black  woodchuck  is  found  with  the 
brown.  There  is  little  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Red,  except  the  color, 
though  the  Prairie  fox  is  said  to  be  the 
larger  of  the  two. 

The  Cross  fox  is  dark  brown  on  its 
muzzle  and  extremities,  with  a  cross  of 
red  and  black  on  its  shoulders  and 
breast^  which  peculiarity  of  coloring. 
And  not  any  trait  in  its  character,  gives 
it  its  name.    They  are  very  rare,  and 


few  hunters  have  ever  seen  one.  The 
American  Fur  Company  used  to  obtain 
annually  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  skins. 
The  skins  formerly  sold  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  though  I  believe  they  now  bring 
only  about  five  dollars. 

The  Black  or  Silver-gray  fox  is  the 
rarest  of  all,  and  its  skin  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Indians  used  to  estimate  it 
equal  to  forty  beaver-skins.  The  great 
Fur  Companies  seldom  collect  in  a  single 
season  more  than  four  or  five  skins  at  any 
one  post.  Most  of  those  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  come  from  the  head- waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  younger 
Audubon s  shot  one  in  northern  New 
York.  The  fox  had  been  seen  and  fired 
at  many  times  by  the  hunters  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  come  to  have 
the  reputation  of  leading  a  charmed  life, 
and  of  being  io vulnerable  to  any  thing 
but  a  silver  bullet  But  Audubon 
brought  her  down  (for  it  was  a  female) 
on  the  second  trial.  She  had  a  litter  of 
young  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  also  dug 
out,  and  found  the  nest  to  hold  three 
black  and  four  red  ones,  which  fact 
settled  the  question  with  him  that  black 
and  red  often  have  the  same  parentage, 
and  are,  in  truth,  the  same  species. 

The  color  of  this  fox,  in  a  point-blank 
view,  is  black,  but  viewed  at  an  angle  it 
is  a  dark  silver-gray,  wheuce  has  arisen 
the  notion  that  the  black  and  Uie  silver- 
gray  are  distinct  varieties.  The  tip  of 
the  tail  is  always  white. 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  there 
are  traditions  of  this  fox,  and  it  is  the 
dream  of  ^oung  sportsmen ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  person  who  has  seen 
one.  I  should  go  well  to  the  north,  into 
the  British  Possessions,  if  I  was  bent  on 
obtaining  a  specimen. 

One  more  item  from  the  books.  From 
the  fact  that  in  the  bone-caves  in  this 
country  skulls  of  the  Gray  fox  are  found, 
but  none  of  the  Red,  it  is  inferred  by 
some  naturalists  that  the  Red  fox  is  a 
descendant  from  the  European  specie?, 
which  it  resembles  in  form  but  surpasses 
in  beauty,  and  its  appearance  on  this 
continent  comparatively  of  recent  date. 
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PICTURES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  GALLERIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  m. 

Gallebt  or  Mabshall  0.  Robbbts. 


As  urbane  antbor  of  a  time  tbat  is 
past,  who  bad  the  pleasing  conscioasncss 
of  addressing  tbe  "  gentle  reader,"  was 
fortunate  in  tbe  temper  be  felt  and 
touched.  Accustomed  to  polite  society, 
scrupulous  about  tbe  amenities  of  life, 
be  knew  tbat  he  must  be  agreeable ;  and 
he  was  agreeable.  To-day  the  "  gentle 
reader  ^  seems  a  fiction  of  our  fathers' 
time,  and  tbe  style  of  the  writer  who 
addresses  him  is  suggestive  of  tbe  an- 
cient, and  faded,  and  conventional.  Yet 
if  it  were  possible  to  revive  bis  pleasing 
presence  be  sbonld  be  here ;  and  if,  by 
cbance,  we  could  discover  bis  local  habi- 
tation, we  would  solicit  the  pleasure  of 
bis  company  in  tbe  private  gallery  of 
Mr.  Marshall  0.  Roberts.  We  would  not 
shock  him  with  strange  and  late  devel- 
opments, but  we  would  place  him  among 
some  of  tbe  familiar  pictures  of  bis 
palmiest  days ;  we  would  place  him  be- 
fore Huntington  of  twenty  years  ago; 
and,  instead  of  speaking,  we  should  wish 
to  listen  to  him.  But  tbe  gentle  reader, 
shade  that  be  is,  is  likewise  voiceless. 
However  sure  of  his  tenderness  towards 
tbe  famous  pictures  tbat  were  novelties 
in  tbe  art  of  bis  time,  we  should  get  no 
verbal  sign  from  him.  But  we  will 
even  suppose  him  to  be  present ;  for  no 
spirit  less  gentle  than  bis  should  pre- 
side over  us  in  a  gallery  crowded  with 
pictures  that  were  famous  ten  years  ago, 
but  which  must  suffer  from  tbe  present 
fashion  of  understanding  art.  Our  genial 
companion,  whose  face  is  peaceful  and 
gladdening,  and  without  a  suggestion  of 
the  influence  of  railroads  and  news- 
papers, is  suffused  witb  pleasure  be- 
fore Huntington's  picture  of  "Mercy's 
Dream."  The  pure  intention  of  the 
artist  and  the  sacredness  of  the  familiar 
story,  are  united  in  a  form  of  art  conse- 


crated by  tbe  reverence  of  ages — and  it 
is  enough  for  tbe  gentle  reader.    This  to 
a  picture  which  is  almost  as  popular, 
while  it  appeals  to  much  the  same  fedingi, 
as  illustrations  of  the  lives  of  Oatholic 
Saints  for  devout  Roman  Catholics.     It 
is  a  myth  of  the  Puritan  mind  which  in 
beauty  and  vividness  does  not  deeline 
before  the  historic  splendor  of  the  more 
prolific  plastic  imagination  of  tbe  GatlH>- 
lic  of  the  south  of  Europe.    An  ideal 
of  Protestantism  is  here  realised.    How 
much  the  Evangelical  public  has  been 
gratified  by  this  picture !    We  will  not 
breathe  a  word  of  criticism  before  Uiii 
figure  consecrated  by  the  affection  and 
veneration  of  a  thousand  homes.  Away, 
profane  and  skeptical  critic,  nonrished 
on  modern  novels,  modern  science,  mod- 
ern French  art^  and  American  journal- 
ism I      You  are  before  an  ideal  of  a 
religious  mind,  albeit  tbe  ideal  is  ill  a 
conventional  form.      Mr.   HantiBgtoB'i 
art  can  be  brought   in  question  ebe* 
where,  and  when  criticism  is  less  likely 
to  wound  pious  prejudices.    And,  after 
all,  rob  the  angel    in    bis   pietnre  of 
lustre,  and  "Mercy"  of  grace,  lower 
tbe  art  of  tbe  painter,  dispute  bis  un- 
derstanding of  form,  obey  the  instindi 
of  a  detractor,  and  be  insensible  to  the 
unction  of  Mr.  Huntington's  picture,  tnd 
your  task  would  not  be  productivs  of 
good  to  any  one.    You  might  whiter 
that  it  is  most  appropriate  to  a  San^j^T' 
school  banner,  but  your  very  snggeition 
would  be  a  vindication  of  the  popokr 
significance  and  spotless  purpose  of  tbi 
painter^s  work. 

Opposite  to  Huntington's  pietnre  of 
•*  Mercy's  Dream "  is  a  large  picUw 
representing  tbe  "  Qood  Samarittn." 
By  its  size  and  subject  it  belongs  to 
great  art  as  understood  in  academifli  of 
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paintiDg,  and  as  it  was  understood  among 
ancient  Italian  painters.  It  does  credit 
to  Mr.  Huntington's  stady  of  some  of  the 
old  masters,  and  is  remotely  snggestivo 
of  Titian  and  Vandyke ;  in  fact,  it  shows 
great  dependence  upon  the  examples  of 
the  two  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and 
BCTenteenth  centuries.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  nobility  in  the  types,  more  or 
less  conventional,  an  impression  of  re- 
pose and  size,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Samaritan,  render  this  a  respectable  ex- 
ample of  a  style  of  art  that  belongs  to 
the  past. 

My  gentle  reader's  face  has  darkened. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  American 
art  baa  no  better  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  painting  save  in  the  works  of  Allston. 
The  color  is  rich,  the  tone  deep;  the 
expression  and  character  of  the  yonng 
woman's  &ce  sympathetic  and  pure ;  that 
of  the  mother  fussy  and  incredulous  and 
sarprised ;  that  of  the  Samaritan  com- 
manding, perhaps  a  little  exaggerated, 
and  therefore  overbearing.  This  is  an 
example  of  reUgiout  art  not  mnoh  appre- 
ciated outside  of  the  pulpit's  immediate 
influence;  It  is  not  equal  to  Flatidrin's 
art,  nor  could  it  well  be  so,  for  Flandrin 
was  a  pious,  and  conrinced,  ond  submis- 
sive mind — ^pions  acd  submissive  to  a 
degree  hardly  possible  in  an  American 
Protestant  with  a  sense  of  beauty  and 
of  art  comparable  to  the  devout  French 
Oatholio  peligious  painter. 

There  are  other  examples  of  Mr. 
Huntington's  talent  in  Mr.  Roberts'  gal- 
lery— aeveral  landscapes  that  (how  a 
natural  sense  of  color,  but  a  sense  that 
teems  to  me  not  sufBciently  cultivated, 
CT  rather,  seems  hurt  by  too  much 
studio-work,  and  not  stimulated  enough 
bj  dose  and  frequent  reference  to  na- 
ture. But  Mr.  Huntington  appears  in 
aU  his  serious  and  gracious  qualities  of 
an  agreeable  and  cultivated  painter  in 
Mr.  Roberta'  gallery.  His  aim  as  an  ar- 
tist is  now  shared  by  few,  perhaps  by 
no  American  painter  of  equal  ability. 
It  is  an  aim  that  made  him  scrupulous 
to  repeat  something  of  the  glories  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  in  a  form  which 
they  have  illustrated  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  spirits.    So  fax 


as  the  art  of  painting  is  concerned, — 
qualities  of  color,  harmony,  tone,  depth, 
handling, — ^Mr.  Huntington  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  much.  But  the  sweet- 
ness and  grace  of  his  nature,  instead  of 
making  a  wholly  personal  expression, 
have  been  too  easily  contented  with 
conventional  forms,  and  this  fact  de- 
tracts from  the  merit  of  his  work  as  an 
artist.    But  enough. 

We  arq  before  a  charming  head  of  a 
young  girl,  sweet  and  pearly  in  color, 
of  a  delicious  simplicity  in  expression, 
refined  in  form  and  tint, — refined  like 
the  lip  of  a  sea*shell,  soft  as  a  petal, — 
a  face  that  is  individual  enough  to  be  a 
portrait,  and  which  is  yet  representative 
enough  for  a  type.  Well,  it  is  only  a 
little  girl,  a  half-length  by  Mr.  Henry 
Peters  Gray,  and,  without  exception, 
it  is,  to  us,  the  most  refined  and  wholly 
charming  example  of  his  talent  that  we 
know  of— a  picture  to  covet  and  remem- 
ber, it  is  so  fine,  so  delicate,  so  delight- 
ful in  suggestion,  so  artless.  This  little 
maiden  with  her  little  ring  upon  her 
little  finger ;  a  little  buH  of  a  girl  dressed 
in  the  simplest  fashion,  without  a  single 
detail,  owing  its  whole  charm  to  the 
positive  painting  of  the  face,  to  the  un- 
obtrusive painting  of  the  figure  and  back- 
ground, is  really  a  work  of  art,  precious 
in  fact,  and  better  than  larger  and  more 
pretentious  pictures.  This  picture  re- 
presents a  rare  attainment  in  art— 
a  personal  and  lovely  sentiment  of  a 
particular  form  of  life.  The  mechanic, 
the  mere  picture-maker,  had  little  to  do 
here;  the  artist,  pervaded  with  a  sense 
of  his  subject,  has  done  every  thing ;  and 
yet  the  man  who  painted  this  picture 
is  often  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
very  ideas  which,  inherited  with  his 
time,  have  cheapened  the  work  of  Mr. 
Huntington.  We  mean  ideas  of  imita- 
ting— or,  if  not  so  frankly  avowed,  ideas  of 
repeating — ^the  historio  an<l  religious  art 
created  by  the  painters  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  aim  is, 
and  these  ideas  are,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
the  common  object  and  property  of  every 
school  of  academic  art :  dominating  the 
life  of  an  artist,  he  is  lifted  above  the 
vulgar  and  trivial  by  them ;  yet  as  oft^Ti 
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tbej  take  him  away  from  reality,  and 
then  he  but  feebly  touches  our  feelings, 
while  to  a  Wilkie,  a  Frere,  a  Millet,  a 
Rousseau,  belongs  the  honor  of  creating 
an  individual  if  not  a  national  form  of  art, 
destined  to  outlive  the  more  exdusive, 
the  less  robust,  the  less  natural,  often  the 
feebler,  forms  of  art,  consecrated  by  the 
reverence  of  schools  and  repeated  only 
for  the  profit  of  the  unthinking  in  such 
matters.  .  We  cannot  help  i:egretting 
that  both  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Gray 
do  not  ofteuer  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  fact  of  nature ;  that  they  do 
not  core  more  for  actual  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  less  for  story  and 
symbol  or  allegory,  which  make  illustra- 
tive puppets  of  human  beings.  But  to  do 
this  they  must  resbt  the  taste  of  picture- 
buyers  who  covet  a  fancy  picture,  a 
composition,  a  story  illustrated  by  con- 
ventional types,  and  are  stupid  or  insen- 
sible before  the  finest  example  of  art  in 
the  unpretentious  form  of  a  study  of  a 
head,  of  a  figure,  not  knowing  that  the 
greatest  achievement  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing is  a  simple  man,  woman,  or  child,  at 
tlie  best  or  most  pathetic  moment  of 
their  existence.  And  yet  this  is  a  con- 
clusion which  must  seem  ill-advised  in 
the  gallery  of  Mr.  Marshall  0.  Roberts, 
before  so  imposing  an  example  of  his- 
torical art  as  the  late  Mr.  Leutze^s 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware" 
— ^a  picture  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  American  picture — a  picture  which 
commands  respect  in  Paris,  is  admired 
in  Germany,  and  doubtless  is  highly 
thought  of  by  the  artists  of  the  English 
Royal  Academy ;  for,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  school,  its  art  is  on  a 
level  with  its  subject — ^it  is  heroic  and 
effective.  Most  of  us  recollect  the  de- 
preciation to  which  injudicious  and  en- 
venomed critics  subjected  the  painter 
of  this  picture  but  a  few  years  ago : 
the  reaction  against  his  art  was  violent 
and  inconsiderate  of  personal  feelings; 
but  after  all  is  said,  we  must  admit  that 
Leutzo  the  painter  was  on  the  same 
plane  as  Bancroft  the  historian,  and  that 
this  historical  composition  is  a  clever 
and  vigorous  piece  of  work,  expressive 
as  an  oration,  and  if  not  profound,  if  not 


precious,  certainly  intelligent,  a  pictorial 
witness  of  good  sense ;  as  a  compositioD, 
notwithstanding  the  tctbleauvivant  look 
of  the  figures,  comparable  to  Yernet, 
and,  in  point  of  drawing  and  action,  but 
little  short  of  the  merit  of  the  besi  ex- 
amples of  retrospective  historical  paint- 
ing, which  necessarily  fall  short  of  tha 
quality  of  contemporary  historical  art. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  be  brnaqoe  and 
positive  before  the  works  of  living  paintF 
ers  that  are  outside  of  our  sympatluct; 
but  before  what  remains  vivid  and  taogi- 
ble,  with  sign  of  weakness  or  of  streogUi, 
of  a  hand  now  stilled  forever,  we  miist 
think  and  speak  gently :  and  so  we  think 
of  poor  Leutze,  so  strong  in  hii  day  of 
being,  grasping  by  his  intellect  the  bai^ 
baric  and  violent  of  history,  and  rejoe- 
ing  in  the  active  and  collectiTe  life  of 
past  times.  To  him  art  was  not  an  end 
in  itself;  it  was  merely  a  means  of  ren- 
dering his  conception  of  men  in  dramatic 
situations  and  at  picturesque  epoebs.  The 
artist,  pure  and  simple,  has  a  diflTersit 
aim ;  his  aim  is  beauty,  and  beauty  and 
its  means  of  expression  are  to  him  is- 
separable. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Roberts^  Galleiy 
would  be  strong  were  it  only  furnished 
with  the  three  popular  pictures,  joit 
mentioned,  by  Huntington  and  LentM; 
but  these,  chief  though  they  be  in  Amt* 
rican  art  of  yesterday,  are  bot  a  portioa 
of  a  large  collection,  which  indndes 
works  by  most  American  pMnten,  and 
not  a  few  by  the  leading  conteroponiy 
French  painters.    One  Meissonier,  ooe 
G^rome,  three  Freres,  specimens  of  Wil- 
lems,    Jules    Noel,    Plassan,  Yaatier; 
several  pictures  from    the  DCMeldoff 
school  of  painting;  three  large  landi- 
Fcapes  by  Cliuroh,  two  pictures  by  &  B- 
Gifford — a  charming  sketch  of  a  wood* 
road  and  a  masterly  picture  of  sei  ni 
shore  a  little  after  mid-day ;  two  land* 
scapes  by  James  Hart,  one  by  Wlllii* 
Hart  and  one  Kensett;  here,  too,  j«e 
can  see  one  of  George  Hairs  be^t^knovs 
pictures,  his  "April  Shower;"  an  Wt- 
torical  picture  by  Irving;  Robert  M. 
Weir's  "  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrimi;" 
Lang's  Beatrice  Ccnci  in  her  ]a*t  sleep; 
Hay's  Herd  of  Buffaloes;  a  landseiva 
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stndj  by  Hioks;  a  Venice  by  Ornnch, 
also  a  bit  of  tbe  ms^et  woods  hj  the 
same  artist,  and  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  talent ;  an  interesting,  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  fine  picture  of  Corph 
Castle  bj  Cropsej:  these  pictures,  of 
Yaried  rank,  some  of  no  rank  at  all,  in 
art,  are  instmctive  to  the  lover  of  Ame- 
rican art,  and  show  what  effort  has  been 
made  by  some  of  oar  older  men  years 
ago  to  give  grace  and  beauty  to  our 
home-life.  George  A.  Baker  is  repre- 
•ented  by  a  lovely  head  of  a  young  wo- 
man, and  a  cabinet  picture  of  a  group 
of  girls,  pleasant  in  color,  but  too  gene- 
ral in  style  to  do  credit  to  the  painter's 
rtudy  of  nature.  A  charming  portrait 
of  a  child  by  William  O.  Slone,  sketchy 
in  execution  and  broad  and  delicate 
in  effect,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Two 
heads  by  Merle,  a  Venice  by  Tilton,  a 
large  landscape  by  Gignouz — Indian 
Summer  in  Virginia^a  rocky  coast  by 
Alexander  Wt&at,  four  pictures  by  East- 
man Johnson,  a  sketch  by  Homer,  seve- 
ral pictures  by  Gray  and  one  by  Mount, 
a  Marie  Antoinette  by  MuUer,  a  little 
picture  by  G.  La&bdin,  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  details  of  vegetation  in  the 
antnmn  woods  by  W.  T.  Richards,  a  re- 
markable and  invaluable  picture  by 
Woodville,  and  several  foreign  pictures, 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned, 
constitute  tbe  body  and  force  of  Mr. 
Manball  O.  Boberts*  private  gallery. 

Now  that  we  know  what  we  have  to 
look  at,  mindful  of  our  '*  gentle  reader,^' 
and  yet  without  stopping  to  consider 
Lentze's  ^Expulsion  of  tbe  Moors,"  one 
of  Ids  latest  works,  singularly  like  a 
piece  of  tapestry  in  effect,  we  will  look 
at  Woodville^s  *«Kews  from  the  Me^ 
can  War.**  This  picture  is  to  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' collection  what  Homer's  ^^  Prisoners 
iirom  the  Front "  Is  to  Mr.  J.  T.  John- 
stoii*^  gallery.  It  is  expressive  of  an 
epoch ;  it  is  a  bit  of  local  history  of 
TBst  significance,  painted  with  adequate 
knowledge  and  the  right  purpose.  It  is 
more  elaborate  art  than  Homer's  pic- 
ture ;  the  direct  and  simple  talent  of  the 
painter  is  less,  his  study  and  experience 
greater,  than  Homer's.  This  picture  Is 
a  gift  to  all  of  U8|  and  it  should  have  a 


place  of  honor  in  Mr.  Roberts'  gallery, 
for  he  has  no  American  genre  picture 
comparable  to  it  Many  of  our  older 
readers,  doubtless,  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  picture,  for  we  believe  it  dates 
from  the  old  Art-Union  days  in  New 
York.  The  artist  has  painted  a  group 
of  men  on  the  stoop  of  a  country  Hutel 
and  Post-Office,  listening  to  the  host, 
who  stands  in  an  anxious  and  eager  atti< 
tude,  devouring  with  his  eyes  the  excit- 
ing news  from  the  seat  of  war,  which 
he  reads  to  a  curious  and  varied  group 
of  old  and  young.  Oharacter,  expression, 
action,  grouping,  are  alike  good— I  will 
say  more,  remarkable — in  this  thought- 
ful and  well-designed  picture,  which  has 
more  good  sense,  more  brains,  in  it,  than 
any  Meissonier  we  have  ever  seen ;  and 
certainly  it  is  more  appropriately  placed 
on  the  walls  of  an  American  gallery 
than  most  examples  of  foreign  art. 
Luxury  and  ostentation,  with  undiscrim- 
inating  pride,  will  covet  and  boast  of 
foreign  pictures,  but  real  love  of  art  will 
be  as  responsive  to  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  our  best  native  talent  as  it  is 
hospitable  to  the  famous  or  admirable 
painters  of  modem  France.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Roberts  upon  being  the  owner  of  Woud- 
ville's  '•  War-News  from  Mexico." 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  generous 
impartiality  presiding  over  the  forma- 
tion of  Mr.  Roberts'  collection  of  paint- 
ings. Native  and  foreign  art  are  rep- 
resented without  any  thing  like  exolu- 
siveness,  although  Church,  Huntington, 
and  Leutze  do  cover  tbe  greatest  amount 
of  space  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery. 
But  size  is  not  a  measure  of  interest,  of 
merit,  or  of  cost,  in  matters  of  art,  and 
therefore  we  suppose  the  little  Meisso- 
nier, the  well-proportioned  G^rome,  and 
the  historical  picture  by  MuUer,  repre- 
sent as  much  art  and  as  much  wealth, 
if  less  of  patriotism,  than  the  enormous 
examples  of  native  talent  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Roberts'  G^rome,  in  point  of  color, 
is  the  finest  that  we  know  of  in  New 
York.  Prisoners  and  slaves,  guarded  by 
Arabs,  are  seen  moving  towards  the 
spectator  on  the  sands  of  the  East.    The 
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hot  and  dusty  look,  the  strange  and  posi- 
tivo  types,  Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  and 
a  brawny  negro  from  the  Niger,  coupled 
with  wooden  shackles,  heads  wrapped 
in  tbe  sheltering  folds  of  white  kaiks^ 
while  arms  and  legs  and  feet  are  bare  to 
the  sun  and  sand,  are  rendered  with  the 
hand  of  an  unsparing,  indefatigable,  and 
masterly  observer.  What  a  group  of 
surly  and  repugnant  animals,  subjected 
by  treachery,  or  force,  to  the  will  of 
covetous  and  nnscrapulous  masters !  It 
is  in  a  picture  like  this  that  66rome^8 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  do  us  a 
great  service.  Here  the  painter  who 
travels  is  as  much  as — he  is  even  more 
than — the  photographer.  Here  is  a 
riepresentative  picture,  which  shows  us 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  races  and  tribes 
bordering  the  great  desert.  This  picture 
is  wholly  interesting — interesting  as  art, 
interesting  as  a  glimpse  of  the  populous 
and  barbaric  East,  where,  under  burn- 
ing skies,  aud  by  the  shores  of  sluggish 
rivers,  or  across  desert-sands,  the  ani- 
mal, the  brute  in  human  form,  obeys 
those  natural  rulers  of  men — Gunning 
and  Force.  This  must  make  us  pause 
and  think  of  destiny  and  fute,  which 
hold  so  many  races  in  the  ruts  of  time, 
and  bestow  no  glimmer  upon  them  of 
that  light  by  which  we  live  and  hope 
and  love— the  light  of  an  ideal  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  absolute  Q6rome,  whose  talent  is 
sufficiently  understood  by  people  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  my  article,  was, 
as  the  French  say,  never  better  inspired 
than  when  he  painted  this  picture.  It 
is  one  of  his  masterpieces,  being  more 
solidly  painted,  more  vivid  in  color, 
more  mellow  and  harmonious  in  effect, 
than  most  of  his  paintings. 

The  ^*  gentle  reader,"  somewhat  ne- 
glected  for  the  reason  that  he  is  some- 
what indifferent  to  Gr€rome's  work,  has 
not  been  forgotten.  We  have  observed 
him  poring  fondly  over  some  of  the  pre- 
artistic  examples  of  American  art  in  Mr. 
Roberts'  gallery — poring  fondly  over 
little  futile  bits,  feeble  sketches,  and  be- 
fore great  canvases  that  were  painted 
when  he  was  young  1    He  is  a  tender 


shade  among  the  pathetic  remains  of 
the  pride  of  yesterday — pictures  that 
we  cannot  boast  of  before  a  New  York 
journalist,  much  less  in  face  of  an  in- 
structed and  exacting  lover  of  art ;  but 
they  are  pictures  which  fill  one  with 
sadness,  and  suggest  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  artistic   fame,  and  remind  us 
how  difficult  it  is  for  us  who  last  but 
a  little  while  to  make  a  work  that  shsU 
last.    A  great  subject  Ss  not  enough ;  tht 
matter  is  often  of  so  little  importanei 
in  art,  that  the  manner  alone  seems  to 
be  the  part  that  floats  a  work  and  keqn 
a  name  fresh  in  the  memory.     Bui, 
shall  a  Meissonier,  with  his  marrcUoii 
execution,  touch,  and  tone,  and  drawioi^ 
and  expression,  employed  on  mean  cr 
poor  or  common  subjects,  last,  white 
hosts  of  painters  of  sacred  snljects,  aid 
pictorial   and  retrospective   hLstoriin^ 
have  none  to  show  them  revereneef 
Shall  patience  and  dexterity  of  band  tad 
exact  observation  do  more  for  a  msB^ 
name  than  his  power  to   sympttldM 
with  the  noble,  the  good,  the  beantiftll 

In  the  immortality  of  this  worid  tin 
shaping  power,  the  power  to  give  font 
and  body,  is  the  only  pledge  of  tbe  do- 
ration  of  a  man's  work  and  name.  Hit 
sympathies,  his  intentions,  all  that  makii 
him  a  delightful  and  attaching  sodsl  bf* 
ing,  counts  for  very  little  in  art  for,  ifl 
art  it  is  not  the  matter,  but  tbe  manner, 
that  constitutes  the  particular  glory  of 
the  artist.  If  the  subject,  if  varie^tnd 
fulness  of  meaning,  were  more  than  tb« 
style,  OertelPs  **  Father  Unoe  and  his 
Family  "  in  Mr.  Roberto'  gallery  wobM 
have  made  him  more  famoos  than  Hfk' 
sonier  was  made  by  his  "  Chess-Pltyeri.* 
And  yet,  it  must  be  said  that  the  greil' 
est  art  must  be  the  greatest  subject  tS" 
pressed  in  the  grandest  manner.  WeW 
disposed  to  ignore  this,  for  no  Ameritfl 
figure- painter  has  ever  given  ns  so  msck 
AUston  alone,  were  he  now  living,  mi^t 
do  it.  He  had  the  mind,  the  caltiin^ 
the  heart  for  it ;  but  he  lived  wbd 
painters  were  bound  by  tradition,  tfd 
seemed  exclusively  retrospective,  vA 
were,  assuredly,  conventionaL 

We  are  now  before  Mr.  Roberts'  Mci^ 
Bonicr.    It  represents  the  costume  of  • 
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soldier  of  the  EeTenteenth  centnry,  and 
the  face  of  a  very  modem  fellow.  It  is 
a  beaatifhl  piece  of  painting,  clear, 
bright,  exact.  On  this  little  pannel  the 
art  of  tlie  painter  is  expressive  of  traits 
of  character  which  mas-t  always  com- 
mand respect  and  sometimes  admiration. 
Bot  if  at  anj  time  in  the  study  and  ad- 
miration of  art,  save  when  before  a 
Yemet,  a  man  may  be  excused  for 
thanking  God  he  is  not  like  this  man,  it 
should  be  before  a  Meissonier.  We  all 
understand  that  be  is  unriTalled  in  his 
g^nre^  that  he  is  ^  positive  fact  in  art  as 
in  life,  that  he  is  no  trifler,  no  loose  and 
careless  and  listless  worker;  we  all 
know  his  power  of  application,  his  love 
of  clothes,  weapons,  furniture,  and  tiie 
material  life  of  men ;  we  all  call  him 
master,  and  salute  him.  But  would  it 
not  be  well,  out  of  respect  to  the  gran* 
deur  and  loYeliness  that  may  be  in  art 
because  it  U  in  man,  to  ask,  now  and 
then,  what  is  the  world  to  Meissonier, 
what  does  he  Introduoe  us  to,  and  is  not 
his  work  most  appropriately  placed  in 
the  galleries  of  unthinking  and  heartless 
men  i  elsewhere  it  ean  have  place  only 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  fashion. 
Thank  Qod,  there  are  but  few  Heis- 
Boniers  among  painters — ^that  is,  men 
who  limit  our  i^mpatbies  and  never  ap- 
peal to  the  ideal,  never  seek  fbr  the 
beauty  that  is  in  aQ  the  fresh  and  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  and  uncorrupted 
objects  that  bless  us  in  life. 

The  insensibility  of  Ingres  to  contem- 
porary life  is  better  than  Meissonier's, 
because  he  was  infatuated  with  old 
Greek  and  Italian  types  of  beauty. 
HeiHonier's  art  is  illustrative  of  soldiers, 
diinken,  gamblers,  duelHsts,  chess-play- 
ing g&Dantfl^  sometimes  in  tragic  situsr 
tioofi  never  in  tender  or  humanising 
4M1M ;  yet  he  makes  all  these  costumed 
«eatares  wonderfully  attractive  by  his 


picturesque  and  vivid  realism.  But  will 
you  not  gladly  turn  from  Meissonier's 
guardsman  smoking,  to  contemplate  a 
picture  which,  by  its  nthject^  at  once 
raises  you  to  a  higher  level,  and  makes 
you  think  of  the  grace  and  majesty  and 
tenderness  and  gentle  firmness  that  may 
be  compounded  with  human  clay,  to 
make  a  martyr-woman,  tlie  wan  and 
worn  Marie  Antoinette,  seem  to  you  one 
of  the  most  awful  and  lovely  and  pa- 
thetic figures  that  human  eyes  have  ever 
contemplated  ?  You  are  before  Muller^s 
Marie  Antoinette  replying  to  the  name- 
less accusation  of  "scandalous  Hebert.^' 
And  how  well  the  artist  has  rendered 
the  mother  in  the  dignity,  firmness,  and 
proud  scorn  of  her  outraged  nature  1 
Art  is  of  double  service  to  us  here — it 
serves  our  historical  sense  and  celebrates 
an  awful  and  heroic  moment  in  the  life 
of  a  woman.  To  us,  the  Christian  mar- 
tyr, virgin  or  mother,  under  the  cruel 
eyes  of  a  persecuting  populace,  waiting, 
breathless,  dumb,  or  exalted  by  religious 
hope,  for  the  devouring  beasts  of  the 
Boman  Amphitheatre,  is  not  a  more 
awful  spectacle,  not  a  more  illustrious 
witness  of  the  dignity  and  heroism  of 
human  nature,  than  Marie  Antoinette 
before  the  human  beasts  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Boroeihing  of  the  noble  and  firm 
bearing  of  that  high-bred  and  lovely 
woman,  grief-struck  and  appalled,  yet, 
as  mother,  wife,  and  woman,  an  object 
sacred  and  immortal  in  history,  the  art- 
ist has  caught  for  the  eye  to  appreciate 
upon  his  canvas;  and  with  this  noble 
picture,  the  thoughts  it  quickens,  the 
feelings  it  touches,  we  will  leave  you  in 
Mr.  Marshall  0.  Boberts*  gallery,  where 
the  historical  department  of  art  is  largely 
and  impressively  filled,  and  upon  which 
Mr.  Boberts  seems  to  have  bestowed 
much  intelligent  and  generous  apprecia- 
tion. 
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A  NEW  STORY  OP  GENERAL  PUTNAM. 


Thb  eventM  career  of  the  sturdy, 
lion-heartecl  Israel  Putnam  has  ever 
been  the  especial  theme  of  historical 
interest  to  the  American  schoolboy; 
and  the  romantic  and  unusual  incidents 
that  color  it  are  not  likely  to  pass  from 
his  memory  after  attaining  the  years 
and  sentiments  of  manhood.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  whole 
record  of  American  history,  colonial, 
revolutionary,  and  federal,  can  produce 
a  character,  who,  in  the  quality  of  rug- 
ged, indomitable  courage,  is  entitled  to 
be  named  with  «  Old  Put."  With  him 
this  quality  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
stinct, even  to  the  point  of  recklessness ; 
and  the  audacious  aflEJedrs  of  the  wolfs 
den,  the  powder-magazine,  and  the  ride 
at  Horseneck,  seem  to  have  occurred 
merely  from  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
this  amazing  quality  by  the  man  who, 
as  his  tombstone  truly  declares,  ^'  dared 
to  lead  where  any  dared  to  fbllow."  In 
other  words,  his  lofty  heroism  was  no 
exceptional  or  erratic  display;  it  per- 
vaded his  whole  nature,  and  stood  forth 
at  once  upon  any  adequate  call  of  duty. 

He  was  bom,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Massachusetts,  but  removed  to  Connec- 
ticut early  in  life,  in  which  latter  State 
much  of  his  military  service  and  several 
of  his  most  conspicuous  acts  of  daring 
were  performed. 

Western  New  York  was  settled,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
in  great  part  by  emigration  from  Con- 
necticut. Many  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Genesee  and  Niagara  are  still  to  be  seen 
among  us,  white-haired  and  feeble  in 
body,  but  enjoying  with  solid  satisfac- 
tion the  substantial  fruits  of  their  early 
industry  and  hardships.  €k)ing  back 
only  one  generation  from  them,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  goodly  company  of  the 
continentals  and  revolutionary  patriots, 
with  Putnam,  Stark,  Warren,  and  the 
rest ;  and  very  many  are  the  reminis- 
oences  of  this  initial  period  in  our  na- 


tional history  which  might  be  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  these  aged  men  as  they 
received  them  from  their  fathen,  of 
which  written  history  has  no  knowl- 
edge. 

I  lately  met  one  of  these  pioneeiii  a 
venerable  and  intelligent  fiomer  of  nau^- 
ly  fourscore  years,  who  was  brought  hj 
his  father  from  Connecticut  to  his  sew 
home  in  the  ^'Holland  Puichsae,''  to 
called,  in  his  childhood.  The  father  vn 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolutioiiy  and  hid 
served  under  General  Putnam  in  his  own 
State.  The  incidents  and  genoal  leool* 
lections  of  his  campaigns^  as  he  had  n- 
lated  them  to  his  son,  in  theqvirit  of  tiis 
veteran  who  delights  to 

«  Shoulder  his  crutch,  and  dunr  hmr 
won," 

were  deeply  interesting ;  and  none  i 
so  than  those  relating  to  Putnam  md 
his  exploits. 

^'  My  father  knew  him  wdl,^  said  ay 
informant, "  and  always  spoke  of  hia  as 
the  bravest  man  in  the  war.  He  asm 
could  mention  his  name  without  Us^yn 
kindling  and  his  cheek  ftaatdng  with 
excitement ;  and  he  loved  to  talk  sboit 
Putnam  and  his  exploits  above  eidj 
thing  else." 

Believing  that  our  own  lata  stn^g^ 
for  our  nationality  has  nKoe  dosely  ca- 
deared  to  us  the  memoiies  of  the  dmb 
of  *7d,  who  struggled  for  it  before  ai^  I 
propose  to  submit  to  the  reader,  in  IM, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  anecdotal  of 
Putnam  that  I  received  from  the 
referred  to.  It  is  so  perfectly 
istic  of  the  man,  as  history  paints  Ite^ 
and  the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  flNii 
so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  I  baTOM 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  entire  ei^ 
fidence  in  its  truth.  It  will  be  olMilvi 
that  the  Indian  adventure  which  fix>* 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  bean  eoa* 
siderablo  resemblance  to  one  of  N* 
nam's  adventures  which  is  minutely  d^ 
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tailed  in  the  histories,  and  which  in  one 
place '^  I  find  succinctly  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  same  year  (1768),  when  return- 
ing to  Fort  Edward  from  an  expedition 
to  watch  the  enemy  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ticonderoga,  his  corps  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
he  himself  captured  and  bound  to  a 
tree.  While  in  this  situation  a  battle 
between  his  own  party  and  the  enemy 
raged  around  him  for  an  hour.  The  tree 
against  which  he  was  placed  was  part 
of  the  time  in  the  hottest  fire.  A  French 
ofScer,  passing  by,  struck  him  in  the  jaw 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  An  Indian 
amused  himself  for  some  time  hurling 
his  tomahawk  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
to  satisfy  himself  how  near  he  could 
come  to  the  prisoner's  body,  and  yet 
miss  it.  At  length  the  party  of  French 
and  Indians  were  forced  to  retreat,  but 
carried  with  them  their  captive,  whom 
the  savages  determined  to  roast  alive. 
He  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  fire  was 
already  blaang  foriously,  when  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the 
French  commander,  Molang." 

My  informant  was  positive,  however, 
that  the  adventure  with  the  Indians 
which  his  fkther  related  to  him  was  an 
entirely  different  one ;  and  as  its  termi- 
nation appears  to  have  been  so  unlike 
thifly  and  the  eariy  experience  of  Put- 
nam in  command  of  a  company  of  ran- 
gers in  the  old  French  War  was  unques- 
tionably filled  with  hazards  and  escapes 
not  noticed  by  history,  it  appears  to  me 
that  he  is  ooirect,  and  that  the  whole 
■tory  may  be  taken  as  a  new  one.  For 
greater  convenience,  I  will  allow  the 
fiither  to  speak  in  the  first  person.t 

There  was  in  my  company,  in  the 
Connecticat  regiment  that  I  served  in 
dming  the  Revolution,  a  soldier  by  the 
name  of  Patterson.  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  his  father  and  grandfather  be- 
fore him  had  served  in  Putnam's  Ran- 
gen  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

*  N«w  Amerioan  Cydopsdia*  toI.  ziiL  p.  673. 

t  Ab  tho  futto  itated  In  this  articlo  possess  a  his- 
torfonl  Importanoe,  the  writer  holds  himself  reodf 
to  ftaraish  the  addrcsi  of  his  inlonnank  upon  proiKflr 
inquiry. 


His  grandfather  was  of  course  too  old  to 
take  the  field  in  the  Revolution,  and  his 
father  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  so  Rufus,  my 
comrade,  had  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the 
family  in  this  war— and  well  he  did  it. 

Three  or  four  times  during  our  cam- 
paigns, when  we  happened  to  sec  Gene- 
ral Putnam  riding  by  the  camp,  or  on 
the  march,  Rufus  would  say  to  me, 

*'  Stephen,  the  first  good  chance  I  get, 
Fm  going  to  speak  to  the  General,  and 
ask  him  if  he  remembers  my  father  and 
grandfather  in  the  old  war  twenty  years 
ago." 

I  knew  what  ho  particularly  hod  in 
his  mind ;  it  was  an  adventure  that  the 
General,  then  Captain  Putnam,  had  with 
the  Indians,  in  company  with  these  men, 
father  and  son.  I  had  often  heard  Rufus 
tell  it,  as  they  told  it  to  him.  It  seems 
that  Putnam  was  out  scouting  in  tho 
woods  with  only  half  a  dozen  men, 
these  two  with  the  others,  when  they 
were  ambushed  by  a  much  larger  party 
of  Indians.  The  first  volley  disabled 
three  of  the  men;  the  Pattersons  es- 
caped by  fiight ;  but  Putnam,  for  some 
reason,  wds  taken  prisoner  with  the 
wounded  men.  The  savages  inmiediate- 
ly  proceeded  to  their  horrible  work  of 
torture.  Lying  on  the  ground,  unarmed, 
bound,  and  helpless,  Putnam  saw  his 
unfortunate  comrades  taken  one  by  one 
from  his  side,  stripped,  bound  to  a  tree, 
and  slowly  tortured  with  a  devilish  in- 
genuity, the  details  of  which  are  too 
shockifag  to  repeat.  When  death  had 
mercifully  relieved  the  last  of  them  from 
his  torments,  Putnam  was  himself  tied 
to  the  tree,  and  the  Indians  began  their 
caperings  about  him,  brandishing  their 
knives  and  tomahawks  in  his  face,  and 
shouting  their  exultation.  The  captive 
was  fortifying  his  soul  for  the  horrors 
of  the  fate  that  seemed  to  have  over- 
taken him,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  cartbly  salvation,  when  it  reached 
him  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  Tho 
reports  of  two  rifies  were  heard  close  to 
the  ring  of  dancing  Indians,  and  two 
of  them  fell  dead.  Two  others  were 
wounded  by  the  same  balls;  and  the 
savages,  panic-struck  at  the  suddexmeea 
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of  the  attack,  and  probably  thinking 
that  a  large  rescuing  party  was  at  hand, 
took  to  flight  and  disappeared. 

The  rescuers,  however,  were  only  the 
two  Pattersons,  who,  finding  that  they 
had  effected  their  own  escape  by  their 
fieetncss,  concluded  that  they  could  not 
leave  their  captain  and  comrades  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  without  some  at- 
tempt to  deliver  them.  With  a  daring 
characteristic  of  the  scout,  they  made 
their  way  in  the  darkness  to  a  shelter 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  tree  selected  for 
the  sacrifice,  reaching  the  place  just  as 
Putnam  was  dragged  up.  The  boldness 
and  desperation  of  their  attack  insured 
its  success.  A  few  strokes  of  the  knife 
released  the  captive,  and  the  three  has- 
tened with  all  speed  from  the  scene  of 
their  peril.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles 
through  the  forest,  Putnam  halted,  and 
told  his  companions  that  he  had  been 
without  sleep  for  thirty  hours,  and  that, 
as  a  long  and  difficult  flight  lay  before 
them  to  tbe  nearest  place  of  safety,  he 
proposed  to  take  just  five  minutes'  rest. 

"  Only  five  minutes,  mind  1 "  he  said, 
giving  to  the  elder  Patterson  his  silver- 
cased  watch.  **  We  can  spare 'that  much 
time,  and  the  sleep  will  do  me  wonder- 
ful good." 

He  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  in- 
stantly fell  into  a  sound  slumber,  while 
his  humble  companions  watched  over 
him.  So  sound  and  refreshing  was  his 
sleep  that  they  hesitated  to  wake  him 
as  he  had  enjoined;  and  full  fifteen 
minutes  had  passed  before  they  aroused 
him.  He  sprang  up  and  looked  at  the 
timepiece;  and  discovering  what  time 
had  passed,  he  fiew  into  a  rage,  and  re- 
primanded the  men  who  had  just  saved 
his  life  in  the  severest  terms,  and  not 
without  a  few  round  oaths,  for  ventur- 
ing to  disobey  his  orders.  They  re- 
ceived it,  on  their  part,  without  anger, 
as  they  perfectly  knew  the  man,  and 
imderstood  that  he  was  a  generous 
friend  as  well  as  a  zealous  disciplina- 
rian. From  this  point  the  escape  of  the 
trio  to  the  nearest  settlement  was  prose- 
cuted without  further  remarkable  peril. 

Rufus  Patterson  frequently  told  me 
that  since  the  disbandment  of  the  colo- 


nial forces  at  the  close  of  the  French 
War,  his  father  and  grandfather  Lad 
never  met  Putnam.    I  inferred,  indeed, 
from  all  that  he  said — and  he  naturally 
liked  to  talk  of  the  subject — that  alter 
this  adventure  they  were  detailed  upon 
such  service  that  neither  of  them  was 
brought  particularly  to  the  notice  of  the 
Captain  again.  They  heard,  in  common 
with  their  neighbors,  that  Congress  had 
made  him  a  major-general,  and   they 
learned  with  eager  interest,  as  the  war 
went  on,  of  the  valiant  service  which 
their  former  Captain  was  giving  his 
country  in  his  high  position ;  but  bciii^ 
very  poor  as  well  as  very  humble,  and, 
since  the  infirmities  of  the  one  and  the 
lameness  of  the  other,  never  travellii^ 
beyond  their  little  garden,  no  opportn- 
ni^  had  ofiered  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  for  a  meeting  with  the  QenenL 
My  comrade,  in  telling  me  this,  alwaji 
concluded  by  declaring  that  before  a 
great  while  he  should  seek  oat  Genenl 
Putnam  and  ask  him  if  he  remembocd 
the  Pattersons. 

'^  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  ask  nor  taks 
any  reward,"  he  would  add ;  '*  but  ftt 
General  is  a  great  man  now,  and  I  shookl 
be  proud  to  tell  him  that  I  am  the  ioii 
of  one  of  the  men  that  saved  him  fhn 
torture  and  death  by  the  Indians,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  other." 

His  opportunity  came  in  the  Spring 
of  1770, 1  think ;  certainly,  just  befon 
the  British  under  Tryon  invaded  tbe 
State.  It  so  happened  that  a  brigade 
of  Continentals  was  stationed  withm 
half  a  mile  of  the  Pattersons^  home; 
and  a  change  in  the  divisions  brongbt 
our  regiment  into  that  brigade,  much  to 
the  delight  of  my  comrade.  The  men- 
ing  wo  reached  this  place,  and  befion 
Rufus  had  obtained  leave  to  visit  hit 
home,  we  received  an  order  to  be  ready 
for  muster  and  inspection  at  two  o^docki, 
when  Qcncral  Putnam  would  review  the 
brigade. 

"  Now  is  your  time,  Rafos,"  I  remnh- 
ed,  as  we  were  burnishing  our  aocoutit* 
mcnts.  But  Rufus  was  a  shy,  baihlWl 
fellow,  although  a  good  soldier;  audi 
anticipated  that  he  would  never  suminoa 
the  courage  to  address  the  General  4* 
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this  or  any  other  subject.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  was  saved  the  effort 

The  (Jcneral  rode  on  the  ground  very 
early,  the  orderly^s  call  bad  been  sound- 
ed, and  the  companies  were  forming  for 
roU-call.  It  was  twenty  minutes,  at 
least,  before  the  time  for  forming  bri- 
gade-line, and  the  General  spent  the  in- 
terval in  riding  about  through  the  camps, 
looking  at  the  men  and  the  quarters.  He 
passed  around  among  our  tents  accom- 
panied by  the  colonel  and  two  or  three 
other  officers,  all  mounted.  I  perfectly 
remember  how  he  appeared  as  he  rode 
along  in  front  of  our  company  and  look- 
ed sharply  at  us.  He  was  middle-sized, 
neither  tall  nor  short,  strongly  built, 
with  a  full,  round  face,  florid  complex- 
ion,  and  eyes  as  keen  as  a  hawk's.  He 
wore  his  fall  uniform  of  a  major-general, 
and  altogether  made  an  imposing  figure. 
I  noticed  also  the  horse  that  he  rode.  It 
was  the  same  that  afterward  carried  him 
safely  on  his  wonderful  ride  down  the 
declivity  at  Hoxseneck;  a  powerful, 
strong-limbed  animal,  black  and  hand- 
some, and  with  m  mettlesome  eye  and 
action. 

Just  as  thts  hoTse  and  his  rider  reach- 
ed the  front  of  our  company,  the  order- 
ly-sergeant came  to  the  name  of  Patter- 
son on  his  roll,  and  called  it  aloud.  The 
attention  of  the  General  was  instantly 
attracted.    He  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  Patterson — ^Patterson  1 "  he  exclaim- 
ed. ''  It  there  a  man  of  that  name  in 
this  company  ?  " 

"  Yea,  air,"  answered  the  sergeant. 

^  Let  him  step  out  here." 

RqAis  took  three  paces  to  the  front, 
and  the  Gkneral's  eager,  animated  face 
changed  its  expression  to  something  like 
disappointment. 

''Humph — a  young  man,"  said  he. 
"Did  you  have  any  relatives  in  the 
French  War  ?  " 

"Yes,  General,"  answered  Rufus, 
speaking  fast,  between  excitement  and 
anxiety.  *'My  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  in  your  company  of  rang^ers 
in  Ck>lonel  Lyman's  regiment ;  they  have 
told  me  often  about  saving  you  (torn  the 
Indians  when — ^" 

"Are  they  alive?  Where  do  they 
VOL.  VI. — ^25 


live  ?  How  can  I  find  them  ?"  Putnam 
asked  in  a  breath,  interrupting  the 
story  which  none  know  better  than 
himself. 

**They  are  both  alive,  General,  and 
live  in  that  little  house  which  you  see 
yonder,  with  the  roof  rising  above  the 
top  of  the  hill." 

Both  spurs  went  together  into  the 
sides  of  the  black  horse,  and  with  a 
snort  and  a  boimd  the  animal  was  off  at 
a  mad  gallop.  The  distance  from  the 
camp  to  the  home  of  the  Pattersons 
was,  as  I  have  said,  about  half  a  mile. 
The  land  ascended  gradually  towards 
the  house,  terminating  in'l^  hill,  on  the 
further  side  of  which  the  dwelling  stood. 
It  was  mostly  fresh-ploughed  soil,  and 
three  or  more  high  stone  fences  crossed 
it  at  right  angles  with  a .  line  drawn 
straight  from  the  camp  to  the  house. 
The  distance  by  the  road  was  but  a  trifle 
further ;  but  the  General  never  stopped 
to  inquire  about  that.  He  reached  the 
first  fence  with  his  aids  ten  rods  behind 
him.  We  heard  him  shout  to  the  noble 
animal  that  carried  him,  and  over  he 
went  at  a  Qying  leap,  which  drew  a 
cheer  from  every  man  that  saw  it.  The 
aids  pulled  up  and  went  around  by  the 
road.  We  watched  the  fearless  horse 
and  rider,  and  saw  them  rapidly  clear 
the  heavy  ground,  taking  the  interven- 
ing fences  in  the  same  style,  and  pres- 
ently disappear  from  sight  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill. 

The  interview  of  General  Putnam 
with  the  Pattersons  was  afterward  re- 
lated to  me  by  their  housekeeper,  who 
witnessed  it.  She  heard  a  quick  rap  on 
the  door,  and  opening  it,  saw  Putnam, 
who  was  unknown  to  her,  sitting  on  his 
horse. 

"  Are  the  Pattersons  here  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Tell  them  both  to  come  out  here." 

"  Here's  an  ofliccr  at  the  door  wants 
to  see  you,"  the  woman  called  to  the 
elder  of  the  two,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
back  room. 

"  Let  him  come  in  here,  then,"  gruffly 
replied  the  old  man,  who  rightly  re- 
garded his  years,  his  infirmities,  and  his 
good  service  to  his  country,  as  entitled 
to  consideration.     "  If  ho  wants  to  «»^* 
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me  worse  than  I  do  him,  be  can  come 
where  I  am." 

The  General  plainly  heard  the  reply. 
**  The  devil  take  your  impudence  I  "  he 
roared. 

"  And  you  too,"  sturdily  returned  the 
other. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  the  Gen- 
eral asked,  emphasizing  the  inquiry  with 
an  oath. 

"No— and  I  don't  care,"  responded 
old  Patterson,  with  an  expletive  equally 
profane. 

"Did  yon  ever  hear  of  Israel  Putnam, 
you  old  rascal  ? "  the  General  thunder- 
ed, fast  getting  into  a  rage.  The  old 
man  had  been  sitting  where  he  could 
not  see  the  other ;  but  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
hobbled  on  his  crutches  out  to  the  door. 

"  Putnam — Captain  Putnam — General 
Putnam  1 "  he  eagerly  exclaimed.  "  Good 
Lord,  is  he  the  man  Pve  been  treating  in 
this  shabby  way,  at  my  own  door  ?  " 

While  he  was  coming  slowly  forward, 
trying  to  see  the  face  of  his  visitor  with 
his  imperfect  vision,  Putnam  recognized 
him ;  and  dismounting  with  a  jump,  ho 
threw  his  reins  to  one  of  the  aids  who 
just  then  rode  up,  and  running  into  the 
house,  caught  the  old  soldier  in  his 
arms,  crutches  and  all,  and  embraced 
him,  while  the  old  man  wept  tears  of 
pride  and  pleasure.  The  younger  Pat- 
terson soon  came  limping  in,  and  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  like  hearty  recognition 
by  the  bluff  General. 

The  next  hour  was  passed  by  these 
three  in  pleasant,  familiar  intercourse, 
during  which  the  rescue  of  Putnam  from 
the  savages  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
the  Pattersons  readily  forgetting,  for  the 
while,  that  their  visitor  had  any  other 
title  or  dignity  than  that  of  their  old 
Captain.  He  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  the  inestimable 
service  they  had  done  him,  and  of  his 
repeated  and  fruitless  efforts  to  find  them 
since  that  memorable  escape;  and,  as 
Rufus  afterwards  told  me,  they  both  felt, 
when  ho  had  gone,  that  his  visit  was 
worth  ten  years  of  good,  wholesome  en- 
joyment to  them. 

"I  suppose  you  haven't   forgotten, 


General,"  said  old  Patterson,  rather 
grumblingly,  "  what  a  savage  scolding 
you  gave  me  for  letting  you  sleep  ten 
minutes  too  long  while  we  were  escap- 
ing?" 

Putnam  roared  with  laughter.  "  Did 
I  do  that  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Well,  that 
was  pretty  hard;  but  you  know  my 
ways,  of  course.  Obey  orders,  first,  last, 
and  always;  that  is  my  motto,  you 
know.  But  did  you  feel  as  though  yoa 
would  be  likely  to  let  the  rcdsldns  do 
their  worst  witii  me  the  next  time  ?  " 

"  No.  sir,"  replied  the  old  soldier;  "I 
never  thought  any  such  thing.  I  wimt 
angry  a  bit.  I  never  had  a  commander 
like  Captain  Putnam ;  I  liked  his  anger 
better  than  other  men's  praise." 

General  Putnam  probably  made  dM 
allowance  for  the  old  man's  extranr 
gance  of  speech,  and  gave  bim  credit 
for  all  he  fdt. 

"  You  are  poor,  I  should  judgo^"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  scanty  fumitmeiiid 
bare  floors. 

"  Yes,  General,"  replied  the  son,  •*¥• 
have  pretty  hard  work  to  live.  It 
hard  before  the  war,  when  my  boy 
at  home  to  help ;  but  he's  in  the  armT, 
of  course,  fighting  for  the  coontiy,  as 
his  father  and  grandfather  did  befon 
him,  and  as  I  would  be  doing  now,  bat 
for  this  rheumatiz." 

"  I  am  far  from  rich  myself,"  remarked 
Putnam ;  "  but  I've  enough  for  myidf 
and  my  family,  and  something  to  BgtJt; 
and  nobody  has  so  good  a  claim  on  the 
surplus  as  you  two.  Get  me  a  piece  of 
paper."  A  scrap  torn  from  the  fly-leaf 
of  a  book  was  brought  to  him,  on  which 
he  wrote  some  words,  "  I  will  renew  it 
every  year  while  you  and  I  Uve,"  he  said, 
as  he  handed  it  to  the  son. 

One  of  the  aids  of  the  brigadier-gene- 
ral now  came  to  report  that  the  troops 
were  in  line,  ready  for  review ;  and  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  a^Ckid 
bless  you  I "  General  Putnam  zetnned 
to  the  camp. 

The  paper  that  ho  left  was  an  cider 
on  the  commissary  of  the  brigade  for  a 
barrel  of  flour,  a  barrel  of  meal,  a  b■^ 
rel  each  of  pork,  beef,  and  sugar,  at  the 
expense  of  General  Putnam  ;  comiBodi- 
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ties  which,  if  not  exactly  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  were,  In  these  quanti- 
ties, precious  to  the  Pattersons  beyond 
almost  any  thing  tbey  could  have  re- 
ceiyed.    The  promise  to  make  the  gift 


an  annuity  was  faithfully  kept,  and  the 
two  soldiers  went  to  their  graves  bless- 
ing their  old  commander,  and  esteeming 
the  balance  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  to 


be  against  them. 


-♦-♦♦- 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OP   CELTIC   LITERATURE. 


Is  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  at  Dublin  there  is  an  old 
parchment  volume,  richly  bound  in  sol- 
id silver,  to  which,  from  its  singular 
history,  the  name  Cathac,  or  Fighter,  has 
been  given.  According  to  tradition  and 
the  opinion  of  the  best  antiquarians,  this 
manuscript  is  the  identical  copy  ivhich 
Saint  Columba  surreptitiously  made,  in 
the  sixth  century,  of  a  Latin  Psalter  be- 
lon^ng  to  his  old  instructor,  the  abbot 
Finnian. 

The  legend,  which  describes  with  the 
usual  miraculous  embellishments  the 
transaction,  says :  "  When  the  fraud  was 
discovered  the  abbot  was  very  indig- 
nant, and  mainttined  that  a  copy  thus 
made  without  permission  justly  belong- 
ed to  the  owner  of  the  original  work." 
Columba  had  no  such  notion  of  justice, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  his 
prize.  The  question  of  copyright  was 
therefore  submitted  to  King  Diarmid, 
the  sajveme  monarch  of  Ireland,  for 
decision.  After  listening  attentively  to 
both  parties,  the  King  is  said  to  have 
given  this  rustic  judgment,  which  has 
since  passed  into  an  Irish  proverb :  ^*  To 
every  cow  her  calf,"  and  delivered  the 
copy  as  the  offspring  of  the  original 
Psalter  into  Finnian^s  hands.  Columba, 
in  whom  not  yet  were  developed  those 
saintly  qualities  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him,  was  greatly  incensed, 
and  TOwed  he  would  not  submit  to  such 
injustice.  €kithering  around  himself  the 
disaffected  clans  of  neighboring  prov- 
inces, he  raised  soon  after  a  great  army, 
and  succeeded  in  regaining  by  force  the 
manuscript  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self so  unjustly  deprived.  That  manu- 
script ever  after  was  regarded  with  pe- 
coliar  veneration.  Enshrined  in  a  kind 
of  portable  altar,  it  was  carried  into  bat- 


tle for  more  than  a  thousand  years  by 
the  O'Donuell  clan,  to  whom  its  presence 
was  the  surest  token  of  victory.  Within 
a  few  years,  a  descendant  of  that  famous 
family  has  placed  the  old  parchment  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
where,  after  its  war-like  career  during  so 
many  centuries,  it  now  quietly  reposes, 
one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the  past. 

The  singular  title  Cathac,  or  Fighter, 
which  this  ancient  volume  has  thus  ac- 
quired, might  appropriately  be  given  to 
nearly  every  Celtic  manuscript,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  old  King,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  uttered  in  many  later  con- 
troversies concerning  Celtic  works.  Nev- 
er has  a  literature  been  obliged  to  fight 
so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  for  recog- 
nition. Its  history  in  modem  times  has 
been  one  of  continued  controversy.  On 
one  side,  enthnsiastic  Celts  have  main- 
tained the  existence  of  a  national  Htera- 
ture  rivalling  the  classic  in  antiquity 
and  wisdom;  on  the  other,  doubting 
Saxons  have  denied  them  any  writings 
older  than  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have 
ridiculed  these  as  clumsy  plagiarisms 
of  foreign  productions. 

Generally  the  Celts  have  been  on  the 
unsuccessful  side.  Only  a  few  learned 
antiquarians  could  read  the  disputed 
manuscripts;  and  they  have  so  often 
read  to  confirm  some  favorite  theory, 
that  their  contradictory  statements  have 
only  increased  the  popular  suspicion. 

Since  Macpherson*s  Ossianic  forgeries 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
among  our  intelligent  men  to  pooh-pooh 
the  whole  subject  of  Celtic  literature. 
Reading  the  side — if  ho  read  either — 
which  best  harmonized  with  his  popular 
prejudices,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  settled 
back  all  the  more  complacently  into  the 
conviction,  that  all  those  Brit^Tka^VcsoiL 
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his  ancestors  subdued  were  illiterate  bar- 
barians, and  their  descendants  are  under 
lasting  obligations  for  the  superior  civ- 
ilization -which  tho  Saxon  conquest  be- 
stowed. 

Still,  the  Celts,  with  characteristic 
"British  pluck,"  have  continued  to 
maintain  the  controversy.  Whatever 
might  bethe  question  indispute — ^wheth- 
er the  Druids  were  skilled  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  or  possessed  writ- 
ings older  than  Homer  or  Virgil — Celtic 
editors,  more  imaginative  than  critical, 
have  borne  some  cherished  manuscript 
into  the  oft-repeated  "Battle  of  the 
Books  "  with  the  firm  assurance  of  vic- 
tory. So  great  has  been  their  faith  in 
the  value  of  their  ancient  literature, 
that  they  have  willingly  devoted  life 
and  fortune  to  preserve  it  from  oblivion. 
Owen  Jones  toils  forty  years  as  a  fur- 
rier in  London  simply  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient means  to  publish  the  old  Welsh 
manuscripts;  O^Curry  spends  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  in  deciphering  and 
arranging  the  chaotic  and  almost  illegi- 
ble mass  of  Irish  manuscripts ;  while 
Lady  Charlotte  Quest  turns  aside  from 
the  pursuits  ordinarily  most  attractive 
to  persons  of  her  wealth  and  station  to 
publish  those  admirable  translations  of 
Welsh  romances,  in  the  three  superb  vol- 
umes of  the  Mabinogion. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  labors 
of  O'Connor,  ODonovan,  Villemarqu^*, 
Renan,  Skene,  and  other  eminent  schol- 
ars, who  have  at  last  given  us  the  means 
of  forming  for  ourselves  an  intelligent 
opinion  concerning  this  literature,  with- 
out spending  a  lifetime  in  deciphering 
it.  These  men,  aided  by  various  literary 
societies,  during  the  past  few  years  have 
published  the  most  important  Celtic 
manuscripts  with  accurate  translations ; 
designing  by  their  publications  not  so 
much  to  aid  any  partisan  controversy  as 
to  facilitate  scientific  investigation.  This 
they  have  done.  We  are  in  a  better  po- 
sition than  ever  before  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  old  King's  decision,  and 
determine  the  merits  and  rightful  own- 
ership of  Celtic  writings. 

Were  the  question  merely  concerning 
their  general  literary  merits  and  authen- 


ticity, it  might  be  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle interest,'  But,  as  has  been  shown  in 
a  previous  article,*  modem  science  has 
indicated  so  clearly  our  indebtedness  to 
Celtic  blood  in  the  formation  of  the 
English  people,  that  these  writings  have 
an  especial  interest  to  all  descendant! 
of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race.  They 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  the  origin  of 
some  of  our  popular  characteristics. 

Manifestly  their  value  in  this  respect 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
their  antiquity.  If  they  have  arisen 
subsequently  to  neighboring  literatures, 
or  through  their  inspiration,  they  are  of 
comparatively  little  worth  in  interpret- 
ing those  old  Britons  who  contributed 
so  essentially  to  our  composition  as  a 
people.  That  there  is  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  Celtic  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  were  written  as  early  as  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  no  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
venture  to  deny.  The  simple  questions 
in  dispute  which  now  concern  us  sie, 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  Celtie  lit- 
erature earlier  than  the  date  of  the  old- 
est existing  manuscripts;  and  if  so, 
whether  any  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

We  think  both  these  questions  shonld 
be  answered  affirmatively,  and  propose 
to  give  in  this  article  a  few  reasons  for 
such  an  opinion. 

Some  references  in  classic  writers  ce^ 
tainly  indicate  the  Celts  had  a  liteiatoTB 
before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons. 

That  Druid  ical  law  which  Cssar  men- 
tions, that  none  of  their  mysteries  should 
be  committed  to  writing,  lest  the  com- 
mon people  should  learn  their  secrets, 
implies  a  written  language,  and  a  read- 
ing public.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Dnddi 
as  using  certain  written  characters  (the 
word  Grsecis  has  been  interpolated,  but 
without  authority ;  it  is  more  probsUe 
they  used  oghams)  in  those  public  sod 
private  afioirs  which  had  no  reference 
to  religion. 

Then  there  is  that  apostrophe  of  Li- 
can  to  the  Celtic  bards  in  his  Fbtf- 
salia — a  little  bombastic,  it  is  true,  bot 
still  of  value  in  confirming  our  opiuoB 
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concerning  their  literary  culture :  *'  You 
also,  ye  bards,  who  by  your  praises  per- 
petuate the* memory  of  the  fallen  brave, 
ye  may  without  hindrance  pour  forth 
your  numerous  songs." 

Tacitus,  also,  in  the  same  century, 
speaks  of  the  Gauls  as  teaching  rhetoric 
to  the  Britains. 

The  most  curious  reference,  however, 
to  this  subject,  is  in  Lucian*s  description 
of  the  Celtic  Hercules.  Ho  says :  **  In 
Gaul  Hercules  is  represented  as  a  little 
old  man,  called  in  Celtic  Ogmius,  lead- 
ing an  infinite  number  of  persons  by  ex- 
tremely fine  and  almost  invisible  chains, 
one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  their 
ears,  and  the  other  to  the  tip  of  his 
tongfue." 

Lucian  may  not  be  very  trustworthy 
in  matters  of  history,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Gaul ; 
and,  had  that  people  been  in  a  savage 
or  illiterate  condition,  he  would  never 
have  given  such  a  representation  of  their 
highest  symbol  of  strength. 

So  8trabo,  Appian,  Posidonius,  Mar- 
cellinus,  Fortuoatus,  all  make  allusions 
to  Celtic  poetry  and  bardic  literature ; 
and,  although  they  may  be  charged  with 
merely  paraphrasing  Ccssar^s  errors — if 
errors  they  wewe — ^they  show  at  least  that 
his  statements  on  this  point  were  un- 
questioned by  succeeding  writers. 

We  have  thus  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony  by  no  less  than  eight 
classic  authors  from  the  time  of  Caesar 
to  Gildas,  our  first  British  historian  in 
the  sixth  century. 

Gildas  speaks  of  the  books  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  as  having  been  destroyed 
— doubtless  many  of  them  were— and 
ridicules  the  proneness  of  the  people  to 
listen  to  the  fables  of  secular  men. 
Bede,  better  authority,  writing  in  the 
eighth  century,  speaks  of  Irish  poets,  and 
of  a  letter,  sent  by  the  Saxon  abbot 
Ceolfrid  to  Naiton,  King  of  the  Picts, 
a  tribe  of  Northern  Gaels,  as  having 
been  translated  by  the  learned  men  of 
the  court  into  the  British  language. 

Nennius,  another  Saxon  historian, 
whose  identity  has  been  often  question- 
ed, but  who  appears  clearly  enough  to 
have  written  in  the  ninth  century,  says : 


"  I  have  presumed  to  deliver  these  things 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  trusting  to  my 
own  learning,  which  is  little  or  none, 
but  partly  from  writings  and  monuments 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain." 
And  again :  '*  I  have  learned  another 
account  of  this  Brutus  from  the  ancient 
books  of  our  ancestors." 

The  laws  of  Howel  Dda  in  the  tenth 
century  show  still  more  conclusively 
that  there  existed  then— and,  if  then, 
also  previously — an  established  order  of 
literary  men  whose  occupation  was  the 
composition  of  poetry,  history,  and 
romance. 

How  shall  we  account  for  these  con- 
tinuous and  explicit  statements,  if  the 
Celts  during  this  period  were  so  illite- 
rate as  they  are  usually  represented  ? 

Between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries, 
Ireland  was  distinguished  for  learning. 
Her  schools  were  the  most  renowned 
in  Europe. 

Aldhelm,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  speaking  of  Ireland,  says: 
"  Fleets  bore  thither  legions  of  British 
students." 

Bede,  in  the  eighth  century,  also  re- 
lates how  the  Saxon  clergy  and  nobles 
went  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  supplied  gratui- 
tously with  food,  books,  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Alfred  could  not  satisfy  his  ambition 
to  become  a  learned  man,  without  pass- 
ing some  time  in  these  Irish  schools. 

The  earliest  characters  in  Saxon  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  Celtic  form,  as  if  most 
of  our  carlv  writers  had  received  their 
instruction  from  the  Celts. 

Secured  by  her  position  from  those 
barbarian  invasions  which  desolated 
other  countries,  Ireland  was  able  to  give 
her  sons  an  education  which  made  them 
the  chosen  teachers  all  over  Europe. 
Pepin  invited  them  to  his  court,  and 
Charlemagne  made  them  the  directors  in 
the  schools  which  he  so  liberally  estab- 
lished. Heiric  of  Auxerre,  on  his  return 
from  Charlemagne's  school  of  the  pal- 
ace, says:  "Shall  I  speak  of  Ireland, 
which,  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
has  almost  emigrated  to  our  shores  with 
its  troops  of  philosophers  ? " 
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One  of  Charlemagne^s  bistorlaiiB  giyes 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  arrival  of 
two  of  these  Irish  teachers  at  the  court 
of  Austrasia.  They  are  represented  as 
entering  the  public  square  of  the  city  at 
the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  and,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  merchandise,  ad- 
dressing the  crowd,  whom  their  singular 
garb  and  manner*  had  collected,  in 
these  words :  "  If  any  one  present  is  in 
want  of  knowledge  let  him  come  to  us ; 
we  sell  it." 

Clad  in  the  same  outlandish  dress, 
these  Irish  monks,  who  were  also  poets 
and  orators,  wandered  all  over  Europe, 
giving  instruction  and  establishing  mon- 
asteries, which  became  noted  for  their 
learning  and  independence.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  European  monasteries 
can  thus  trace  their  origin  to  these  first 
Celtic  missionaries. 

These  statements  of  foreigners  are 
confirmed  by  numerous  references  in 
Celtic  manuscripts  to  ancient  schools, 
where  all  the  languages  and  sciences 
were  taught  and  thousands  of  scholars 
frequently  gathered  for  instruction. 
They  mention,  for  instance,  in  the  house 
of  Bricin,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  law- 
school,  a  school  for  general  literature, 
and  a  school  of  poetry.  Celebrated 
schools  are  also  mentioned  at  Bangor, 
Clonfcrt,  Lismore,  Armagh,  where  more 
than  seven  thousand  scholars  are  said  to 
have  been  gathered. 

Johannes  Scotus,  or  Erigena — translat- 
ing works  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
writing  treatises  on  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology, and  introducing  Neo-Platonism 
into  European  schools — is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  Irish  scholarship.  From  the 
fifth  to  the  ninth  century  the  Irish  took 
the  lead  throughout  Western  Europe  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  learning. 
Why,  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  I 
Painted  half-clad  savages,  with  no 
knowledge  of  letters,  so  soon  becoming 
the  distinguished  patrons  of  learning, 
and  the  chosen  literary  teachers  of  sur- 
rounding nations  I 

Is  there  not  some  incongruity  between 
this  evidence  and  the  ordinary  state- 
ments of  school-histories  ? 

But  let  VLB  look  directly  at  the  Celtic 


writings  which  have  been  preserred, 
and  see  what  indications  they  give  of 
antiquity. 

The  ogham  inscriptions  still  found  on 
the  margins  of  old  manuscripts,  and  on 
so  many  megalithic  monuments,  are  im- 
doubtedly  the  oldest  existing  specimens 
of  Celtic  writing.     These  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  in  considerable 
numbers  not  only  in  the  great  pDlar- 
stones  scattered  along  the  soathem  Irish 
coasts,  but  also  in  the    undcigroiind 
chambers  ofsomepre-historic  ruins.  Fre- 
quently, the  stones  upon  which  they  are 
found  in  these  ruins  occupy  such  pon« 
tions,  that  they  must  have  been  inscribed 
before  the  building  was  originally  con- 
structed.   These  ruins  must  be  at  least 
two  thousand  years  old,  and  the  writing 
hidden  in  their  massive  foundations  cer- 
tainly precedes  their  structure.    The  og- 
ham characters  are  very  simple.    Qener- 
ally  they  consist  of  a  number  of  short 
straight  marks,  meeting  at  difTercnt  dis- 
tances and  angles  a  long  central  stem- 
line.    The  dificrent  letters  are  named 
from  indigenous  trees  and  shmbs ;  and 
the  term  ogham  seems  most  natnnllj 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  ogan,  meaniog 
trunk,  twig,  or  branch.     There  is  at 
least  a    striking  resemblance  between 
these  oghams,  and  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  the  twigs  springing  from  it.  They 
are  also  thus  referred  to  in  some  ancient 
poems : 

*'  Aromid  the  King  of  Baithbiele  are  cslUntcd 

The  letters  and  the  TreM." 
"  When  the  trees  wero  enchanted. 

In  the  expectation  of  not  being  irtea, 

The  trees  nttercd  their  yoices ; 

Prom  strings  of  harmony 

The  disputes  ceased. '' 

During  the  past  few  years  these  og- 
hams have  received  considerable  attai- 
tion  from  antiquarians;  but,  althov^ 
a  trustworthy  alphabet  has  been  con- 
structed, and  many  inscriptions  deci- 
phered, we  have  gained  from  them  littfe 
information  concerning  the  people  bj 
whom  they  were  first  composed.  SoMt 
of  those  lonely  pillars,  which  have  id 
often  excited  the  traveller's  curiosity  ob 
the  Irish  headlands  and  moois,  have  In- 
deed been  thus  explained  as  bonndaiy 
or   sepulchral   monuments;    we  htre 
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learned  the  limit  of  some  forgotten 
chiefs  possesaioDS,  and  the  resting-place 
of  some  old  warrior,  to  whose  name  his 
followers  haye  sometimes  added  a  sim- 
ple word  expressly e  of  their  grief;  and 
that  is  about  all  these  ancient  signs 
themselyes  haye  communicated. 

They  are,  howeyer,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  romances.  In  the 
Book  of  Leinster  there  is  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  their  use  in  the  story  of 
Core,  son  of  one  of  the  old  kings  of 
Monster.  Forced  to  fly  from  his  father's 
court  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  not 
knowing  what  reception  he  might  haye, 
he  remained  in  a  groye  near  the  royal 
palace  until  he  could  determine  what 
course  to  take.  While  there  he  was  dis- 
coyered  by  Gruibn^,  the  king's  poet.  As 
the  poet  was  examining  the  prince's 
shield,  he  detected  an  ogham  upon  it : — 
"  Who  was  it  befriended  you  with  the 
ogham  on  your  shield  ?  "  said  the  poet. 
^^  It  was  not  good  luck  he  designed  for 
you  I "  "  What  does  it  contain  ? "  said 
Core.  "What  it  contains,"  said  the 
poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  was  by  day  you  ar- 
riyed  at  the  court  of  Faederck,  your 
head  should  be  cut  off  before  cyening, 
and  if  it  was  by  night,  your  head  should 
be  cut  off  before  morning." 

We  are  also  told  in  one  of  the  oldest 
stories,  that  oghams  were  cut  on  hoops 
or  wands,  and  placed  in  the  way  of 
Queen  Meay  and  her  army ;  and  that 
when  they  were  found,  they  were  carried 
to  Feigus,  the  royal  poet,  by  whom  they 
were  read  and  explained. 

We  learn  also  that  oghams  were  cut 
upon  long,  fan-shaped  wooden  tablets, 
which,  closed,  formed  also  the  writer^s 
staff.  One  of  the  Brchon  laws,  prescrib- 
ing the  kind  of  weapon  men  could  carry 
as  a  defence  against  dogs,  or  other  tro^^i- 
blesomo  beasts,  allows  the  priest  his 
sliepherd^s  crook  and  the  poet  his  tablet- 
stafit  Without  entering,  howeyer,  into 
any  farther  description  of  these  ancient 
signs,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  argument 
if  they  show  that  the  Celts  possessed,  at 
least  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  system  of  literary  communica- 
tioQ  peculiar  to  themselyes. 

like  all  other  European  nations,  in- 


stead of  this  older  and  ruder  alphabet, 
the  Celts  seem  to  haye  adopted  the 
Phoenician  letters  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  them.  Those  sea- 
faring PhoBnicians  somehow  contriyed, 
without  leaying  us  a  song  or  story  or  a 
scrap  of  parchment,  to  giye  their  sym- 
bols to  all  modern  thought,  and  the 
oldest  remains  of  Irish  writing  arc  said 
to  exhibit  only  the  identical  sixteen  let- 
ters which  Cadmus  brought  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  Greece.  Might  not  those  Phoe- 
nician mariners  whom  Uerodotus  des- 
cribes as  trading  with  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, B.  c.  800,  haye  taught  them  also 
then  the  use  of  their  alphabet  ?  Such 
a  supposition  is  certainly  not  improb- 
able. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Celtic  writ- 
ing, in  these  more  familiar  characters, 
are  in  the  form  of  glosses  to  Latin 
manuscripts,  written  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  These  glosses  imply 
Celtic  readers  then.  The  oldest  Celtic 
manuscripts  which  haye  been  discover- 
ed, as  already  stated,  were  written  in 
the  tenth,  eleyenth,  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries. These  also  imply  an  earlier  Celtic 
literature.  We  cannot  otherwise  satis- 
factorily account  for  their  production. 
Latin  was  the  prcyailing  literary  lan- 
guage of  that  period.  The  majority  of 
Norman  and  daxon  writers  wrote  nearly 
all  their  productions  in  that  language. 
How  is  it  that  these  writers,  if  they 
merely  gained  their  literary  culture  from 
their  neighbors,  did  not  also  write  in 
Latin? 

At  a  period  when  all  the  languages 
now  spoken  in  Europe  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  formed,  here  are  the  Celts 
with  a  language  already  developed — a 
language  also  of  great  variety  and  rich- 
ness, fitted  to  express  the  subtleties  of 
philosophy,  and  the  highest  flights  of 
the  imagination.  We  see  poets  boasting 
of  the  correctness  of  their  verse  and 
syntax,  and  manifesting  a  metrical  skill 
and  rhythm  far  in  advance  of  surround- 
ing nations.  Does  such  a  diction  spring 
full-grown  into  existence  ?  Must  there 
not  have  been  an  earlier  literature,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  proflciency  ? 

The  manuscripts  are  also  full  of  re&t- 
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ences  to  older  works  now  lost.  They 
quote  from  them  and  give  their  titles. 
These  references  and  quotations  are  often 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  so  fully  harmonize  that  it  is  evident 
they  were  taken  from  the  same  older 
source.  Some  of  these  quotations  re- 
quire glosses  to  moke  them  intelligible 
to  Celtic  readers  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries ;  and  these  glosses  re- 
fer to  older  manuscripts  in  explanation 
of  obsolete  words. 

How  clearly  the  existence  of  these 
older  works  is  indicated  in  such  a  le- 
gend as  that  of  the  loss  of  books  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Columba  in  the  sixth 
century.  Columba  is  said  to  have 
asked  permission  of  Longarad,  a  learn- 
ed man  who  had  a  great  collection  of 
books  "  of  all  the  sciencesj"  to  visit  his 
library,  but  was  refused  the  privilege. 
The  Saint  then,  in  no  very  Christian 
spirit,  prayed  that  Longarad  might  not 
profit  by  his  refusal,  but  that  all  his 
books  should  become  illegible  after  his 
death.  This  prayer  was  answered ;  for 
Angus,  the  Culdee,  who  tells  the  story, 
says :— that  in  his  day,  the  ninth  century, 
the  books  were  still  in  existence,  but  no 
one  could  read  them  ; — "  and  when  Lon- 
garad died,  all  the  satchels  in  Erin 
dropped  from  their  hooks ;  and  Colum- 
ba and  his  companions  were  greatly  as- 
tonished, until  Columba  remembered 
his  prayer,  and  knew  that  Longarad 
was  dead,  and  then  he  uttered  the 
poem: 

Lon  is  dead,  Lon  is  dond  I 

To  Cill  Garad  it  is  a  great  xnisfortime, 

To  £rin  with  its  oountless  tribes, 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  schools." 

This  legend,  so  curious  in  the  revela- 
tions it  gives  of  the  learning  of  Erin  in 
olden  times,  is  most  naturally  interpret- 
ed by  the  supposition  that  in  the  time 
of  Angus  a  number  of  old  books,  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  dialectical  changes 
common  to  all  languages,  had  become 
illegible. 

When  Celtic  books  were  first  written 
and  in  what  form  preserved  it  is  of 
course  now  impossible  to  determine 
^y  accuracy.    It  is  sufficient  for 


>ge,  if  the  evidence   already 


given  may  make  it  appear  even  proba- 
ble, that  the  old  Britons,  during  the  first 
centuries  before  the  Saxon  invasions, 
had  written  records,  and  a  literary  cul- 
ture superior  to  most  of  the  sarronnd- 
ing  "  barbarians." 

If  now  we  have  been  at  all  sncccssfiil 
in  showing  that  the  Celts  bad  a  litera- 
ture long  before  the  date  of  any  of  their 
existing  manuscripts,  \t  becomes  an  in- 
teresting question  whether  any  portions 
of  this  older  literature  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  orthography  and  verbal  forms  of 
the  existing  manuscripts  are  those  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  written; 
but  this  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
their  contents  may  not  have  been  com- 
posed in  some  earlier  age.  The  Canter- 
bury Tales  in  the  orthography  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  no  proof  that 
they  were  not  written  in  the  fourteenth. 

There  was  no  antiquarian  spirit  in  the 
Middle  Ages  which  led  scribes  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  form  of  the  documents 
from  which  they  quoted.  They  "wtn 
principally  desirous  to  make  their  pro> 
ductions  intelligible  to  their  readen^ 
and  hence  wrote  them  in  the  form  their 
readers  could  best  understand. 

Many  of  the  old  poems  and  romances 
were  handed  down  orally.  The  latest 
narrators  evidently  could  not  give  them 
in  the  linguistic  forms  of  earlier  periods, 
but  in  their  own.  The  phonetic  corrup- 
tions and  alterations  constantly  taking 
place  in  vernacular  forms  were  so  grad- 
ual, that  the  language  of  the  poem  or 
story  insensibly  adapted  itself  to  them. 
This  is  true  of  all  records  which  hsfs 
been  made  among  any  people  at  dl^ 
ferent  periods  in  their  history.  It 
is  nut  until  a  high  degree  of  cirilin* 
tion  has  been  attained,  that  scfaolsis 
seek  to  preserve  for  their  own  scientiie 
purposes  the  exact  form  of  older  eon* 
positions. 

Celtic  maouscripts  themselves  afford 
an  instance  of  these  very  corraptioifc 
Between  the  "Black  Book  of  Cso* 
marthen  "  and  the  "  Red  Book  of  Etf- 
gest"  is  an  interval  of  two  centmieii 
Both  contain  the  same  poems,  hot  thdr 
orthography  and  inflections  are  TSiy 
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different ;  they  are,  as  we  might  expect, 
in  the  lingnistic  dress  of  the  century  in 
which  they  were  transcribed. 

Yet,  while  the  orthography  and  lan- 
^age  of  these  manuscripts  generally 
belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  many  of 
their  poems  and  romances  contain  senti- 
ments entirely  foreign  to  mediseyal  writ- 
ers. 

Glenie,  in  his  article  on  the  Arthurian 
localities,  very  truly  says :  *•  One  of  the 
many  indications  of  that  synthetic  and 
reconstructive  rather  than  analytic  and 
destructive  tendency  which  marks  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  fact  that  historical  scholars  are 
becoming  to  look  on  popular  legends 
and  romances,  not  certainly  with  the 
uncritical  credulity  of  the  days  before 
Kiebuhr,  bat  with  the  belief  of  finding 
in  them  snch  records  of  historical  evi- 
dence as  will  pay  the  trouble  of  investi- 
gating them." 

The  brothers  Grimm,  in  their  "  Kinder 
nnd  HausmSrchen,"  have  done  for  the 
early  history  of  Germany  what  we  great- 
ly need  some  one  to  do  for  our  own.  In 
such  old  wives'  tales  there  are  often  con- 
cealed some  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
popular  history.  Skilful  analysis  and 
comparison  may  bring  out  from  them, 
as  from  words,  many  secrets  concerning 
the  kinship  of  races  and  the  past  life  of 
a  people.  In  this  consists  the  great  value 
of  much  of  the  old  Celtic  literature.  Its 
fables,  absurd  as  many  of  them  are,  can 
reveal  to  us  often  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  a  bygone  age. 

When  the  style  and  sentiments  of  a 
poem  or  story  differ  entirely  from  those 
which  prevail  at  the  time  when  it  is  first 
discovered,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  the  sub- 
stance of  it  has  been  taken  from  earlier 
writings  or  traditions.  If  a  literary  for- 
gery, it  has  at  least  been  fashioned  from 
ancdent  models. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  remarkable 
phenomenon,  which  Mr.  Nash  notices 
and  cites  as  evidence  that  the  Cymric  po- 
ems are  the  fabrications  of  a  later  age — 
*'  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  tale  or 
tecital  of  adventure,  oreven  a  love-story." 
It  is  indeed  singular  that  we  should 
possess  a  collection  of  more  than  one 


hundred  songs  without  a  single  story  of 
love ;  but  this,  so  far  from  leading  us  to 
suspect  their  antiquity,  seems  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  in  its  favor.  Such 
love-stories  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  later' 
period.  It  would  have  been  very  suspi- 
cious if  we  had  found  in  the  productions 
assigned  to  these  earlier  poets  merely 
those  love-ditties,  which,  springing  up  in 
Provence,  reappeared  purified  by  a 
higher  Christian  sentiment  among  the 
Trouweres. 

If  we  look  also  at  the  style  in  which 
these  manuscripts  were  written,  we  shall 
find  frequent  indications  that  they  are 
merely  copies  of  older  compositions. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  favorite 
style  of  Celtic  writers  was  an  exagge- 
rated use  of  metaphors.  This  style  be- 
came more  and  more  popular  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Hero 
are  two  illustrations  of  it:  "Torrent- 
like rapid,  dartingly  eager,  mortal  his 
strides;  dauntless,  dealing  death  around ; 
invincible,  fierce,  vigorous,  active,  hos- 
tile, courageous,  intrepid ;  rending,  hew- 
ing, slaughtering,  deforming  forms  and 
features,  shaded  with  clouds  of  ^certain 
death.  Sanguine  as  the  hawk  of  prey ; 
furious  as  the  resistless,  strong-framed, 
blood-thirsty  lion;  impetuous  as  the 
boisterous,  hoarse-foaming,  bold-burst- 
ing, broad-mountain  billows."  "  His 
noble  garment  was  first  brought  to  him ; 
a  strong,  well-formed,  close-ridged,  de- 
fensively-furrowed, terrific,  neat  border- 
ed, newly-made  and  scarlet-red  cassock 
of  fidelity.  He  expertly  put  on  that 
gold-bordered  garment,  which  covered 
him  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  his  soft, 
red,  white  neck  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
expert  snow-white  round-knotted  knee." 

Now  the  older  stories  can  easily  be 
detected  in  the  midst  of  this  gaudy 
rhetoric  by  their  simpler  form.  In  the 
original  Celtic  the  contrast  is  far  more 
striking  than  it  can  be  in  a  translation. 

In  the  battle  of  Mag  Hath,  a  Gaelic 
story  edited  by  O'Donovan,  the  number 
of  quotations  and  antiquated  words  show 
that  it  was  originally  composed  at  some 
period  previous  to  that  in  which  it  first 
appears ;  and  yet  the  later  narrator  has 
added  so  much  to  the  older  forv&.^'V^i^ 
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the  modem  and  antique  are  sometimes 
very  curiously  blended. 

The  following  description  of  the  he- 
roes is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
"mediseyal  style:  "Among  them  was 
many  a  youthful,  valorous,  aspiring, 
well-armed  heroe,  without  treachery ; 
many  a  swift,  triumphant,  nobly-dress- 
ed, rapid- wounding  great-battled  war- 
rior untamed ;  many  a  strong,  robust, 
high-headed,  at-weapon-dextrous  and 
battle-maintaining  soldier  unappalled." 

But  compare  this  with  CongaPs  meet- 
ing the  poet  in  the  same  story : — "  The 
hosts  then  repaired  into  the  palace, 
and  left  Congal  alone  outside  the  hill, 
where  the  meeting  was  held.  When 
he  had  been  here  for  some  time,  he  per- 
ceived a  man  coming  towards  him ;  and 
he  knew  him  by  his  dress  to  be  a  poet ; 
and  he  bade  him  welcome  as  if  he  were 
known  to  him.  The  poet  sat  down  with 
him  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  asked 
him  the  news.  The  other  told  him  all 
the  news  he  was  desirous  to  hear,  except 
that  he  did  not  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
tribe.  *  Who  art  thou  thyself  now,'  said 
the  unknown  youth,  *  and  what  is  thy 
name  ?  for  I  perceive  that  tbou  art  a 
poet.*  '  The  Egis  (sage)  and  poet  of  a 
king  do  I  happen  to  be,'  he  said,  *  and 
to  the  king's  palace  am  I  now  repair- 
ing.' A  heavy  shower  then  fell,  consist- 
ing of  intermingled  rain  and  snow ;  and 
he  put  his  shield  between  the  poet  and 
the  shower,  and  left  his  own  arms  and 
battle-dress  exposed  to  the  snow.  *  What 
is  this  for  ? '  said  the  poet.  *  I  say  unto 
thee,'  he  replied,  *  if  I  could  show  unto 
thee  a  greater  token  of  veneration  than 
this,  thou  shouldst  receive  it  for  thy 
learning ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  can  only 
say,  I  am  more  fit  to  bear  rain  than  one 
who  has  learning.' " 

How  striking  the  contrast  between  the 
exaggerated  style  of  the  former  quota- 
tion and  that  of  the  latter,  picturing  to 
us  so  clearly  the  simpler  life  of  a  by- 
gone age  with  its  royal  poets  and  its 
courteous  deference  to  learning ! 

In  the  Welsh  Mabino^^on,  or  prose 

romances,  the  illustrations  of  an  older 

story  in  modem  setting  are  very  numer- 

Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to 


give  one  from  Math,  the  son  of  Ma- 
thonwy. 

The  romance  represents  Gwydion,  the 
enchanter,  as  tenderly  bringing  up  an 
illegitimate  child,  Llew,  whom  his  moth- 
er, Arianrod,  regards  with  great  aver- 
sion. She  manifests  her  hatred  by  im- 
posing some  disabling  curse  upon  the 
child  whenever  he  is  brought  into  her 
presence.  One  of  these  was  to  the  efifect 
that  the  boy  should  never  wear  arm<»r 
until  Arianrod  herself  invested  him  with 
it.  As  the  boy  grew  older  he  became 
very  anxious  to  engage  in  war-like  sports. 
To  free  him  from  the  curse,  Qwydion 
and  the  youth  at  last  come  to  Arianrod't 
castle  disguised  like  two  young  bards. 
And  then  the  story  continues. 

"  With  great  joy  were  they  greeted. 
The  hall  was  arranged,  and  they  went  to 
meat.    When  meat  was  over  Arianrod 
discoursed  with  Gwydion  of  tales  and 
stories.  Now  Gwydion  was  an  excellent 
story-teller,  and  when   it  was  time  to 
leave  off  feasting,  a  chamber  was  pr»> 
pared  for  them  and  they  went  to  rest 
In  the  early  twilight  Gwydion   arose^ 
called  unto  him  his  magic  and  his  poir* 
er,  and  by  the  time  the  day  dawned 
there  resounded  through  the  land  up- 
roar and  trumpets  and   shouts.     And 
Arianrod  came  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  and  asked  that  it  might  be 
opened.    Up  rose  the  youth  and  admit- 
ted her,  together  with  one  of  her  maid- 
ens.    '  Ah,  good  men,  we  are  in  evil 
plight,  are  we  ? '  '  Yes,  truly,'  said  Gwy- 
dion,  'wc  have  heard    trampets  sod 
shouts ;  what  thinkcst  thou  that  ihej 
mean  ? '    *  Verily,'  said  she,  *  we  cannot 
see  the  color  of  the  ocean  by  reason  of 
all  the  ships  side  by  eide,  and  they  iw 
making  for  the  land  with  all  speed;  md 
what  shall  we  do  ? '    *  Lady,'  said  OfJ" 
dion,  ^  there  is  no  other  counsel  thsBto 
close  the  castle  and  defend  it  as  best  m 
may  I '    *  Tmly,'  said  she, '  may  hctvo 
reward  you,  and  may  you  defend  it,iad 
you  shall  have  plenty  of  arms.'    Then- 
upon    she    went    forth  for  the   axni» 
and  returned  with  two  middens  sad 
suits  for  the  two  men.     'Lady,'  siid 
Gwydion,  *you  accoutre  this  stripLiogi 
and  I  will  arm  myself  with  the  help  of 
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the  inaideus.  Sol  I  hear  the  tumult 
of  the  men  approaching.'  *  I  will  do  so 
gladly,'  she  exclaimed.  So  she  armed 
bim  fully,  and  that  right  cheerfully. 
*•  Hast  thou  finished  arming  the  youth  ? ' 
said  Gwydion.  '  I  have  finished,'  she  re- 
plied. ^  Then  take  oflf  our  arms,  we  have 
no  need  of  them,'  said  ho.  '  Wherefore  ? ' 
she  asked,  *  there  is  the  army  around  the 
house.'  *  O  Lady,  there  is  no  army ;  this 
tumult  was  but  to  break  thy  prophecy, 
and  to  obtain  arms  for  thy  son ;  and  now 
he  has  got  the  arms,  without  any  thanks 
to  thee.    *  By  heaven  I '  said  Arianrod, 

*  thou  art  a  wicked  man.  Now  I  will  lay 
a  destiny  upon  this  youth,  that  he  shall 
never  have  a  wife  of  the  race  that  now 
inhabits  this  earth.'    '  Verily,'  said  he, 

*  thou  wast  ever  a  malicious  woman,  and 
no  one  ought  to  support  thee.  A  wife 
shall  he  have  notwithstanding.' 

"  They  went  thereupon  to  Math  and 
complained  of  Arianrod.  '  Well,'  said 
Math,  ^  we  will  seek  by  charms  and  illu- 
sions to  form  a  wife  for  him  out  of  flow- 
era.  He  is  now  come  to  man's  stature, 
and  is  the  comeliest  youth  that  was  ever 
beheld.' 

"So  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the 
oak,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  meadow-sweet,  and 
produced  from  them  a  maiden,  the  fair- 
est and  most  graceful  that  man  ever  saw. 
And  they  baptized  her,  and  gave  her  the 
name  of  Blodeuwedd  "  (the  fair-flowered 
face). 

This  wife  of  flowers  manifested  no 
better  disposition  than  some  of  coarser 
mould.  During  Llew's  absence  she  fell 
in  lore  with  another  man,  and  by  magic 
•noceeded  in  changing  her  husband  into 
an  eagle,  which  at  once  flew  off  out  of 
sight.  0 wydion  vain] y  wanders  through 
the  land  in  search  of  him,  until  he  comes 
to  the  house  of  a  vassal,  where  he  stop- 
ped for  the  night. 

Again  we  quote  £rom  the  narrative. 
<«  The  man  and  his  household  came  in, 
and  last  of  all  the  swineherd:  ^Well, 
youth,'  said  the  man  to  the  swineherd, 
*hath  thy  sow  come  in  to-night?' 
*She  hath,  and  is  at  this  instant  gone 
to  the  pigs.'  *  Where  doth  this  sow 
go   to?'  said  Gwydion.     *  Every  day 


when  the  sty  is  opened  she  goeth  forth, 
and  none  can  catch  sight  of  her.' 
*  "Wilt  thou  grant  unto  me,'  said  Gwy- 
dion, '  not  to  open  the  sty  until  I  am  be- 
side the  sty  with  thee  ? '  *  This  will  I 
do  right  gladly,'  he  answered.  That 
night  they  went  to  rest,  and  as  soon  as 
the  swineherd  saw  the  light  of  day  he 
awoke  Gwydion,  and  Gwydion  arose  and 
went  with  the  swineherd  and  stood  be- 
side the  sty.  As  soon  as  the  swineherd 
opened  the  sty,  behold  I  she  leaped 
forth  and  started  off  with  great  speed ; 
and  Gwydion  followed  her  until  he  came 
to  a  brook  which  is  now  called  Nant  y 
Llew. 

"  Then  she  halted  and  began  feeding. 
And  Gwydion  came  under  the  tree, 
and  looked  what  it  might  be  the  sow 
was  feeding  on ;  and  he  saw  she  was 
eating  putrid  flesh  and  vermin. 

"  Then  he  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  behold  an  eagle.  And  when  the 
eagle  shook  himself,  there  fell  vermin  and 
putrid  flesh  from  off  it,  and  these  the 
sow  devoured.  And  it  seemed  to  him 
the  eagle  was  Llew;  and  he  sang  an 
englyn : 

"  Oak  that  groirs  between  the  two  banks, 
Darkened  ia  the  akj  and  hilL 
Shall  I  not  tell  him  by  hU  wounds, 
That  this  is  Llew  T 

"  Upon  this  the  eagle  came  down  until 
he  reached  the  centre  of  the  tree.  And 
Gwydion  sang  another  englyn  : 

"  Oak  that  grows  in  upland  ground, 
la  it  not  wetted  by  the  rain  t 
Has  it  not  been  drenched 
By  ninescoro  tempests ! 
It  bears  In  its  branches  Llew  Llew  Oyflfos. 

"  Then  the  eagle  came  down  until  he 
was  upon  the  lowest  branch  of  the  tree, 
and  Gwydion  sang  one  more  englyn : 

"  Oak  that  grows  beneath  the  steep, . 
Stately  and  majeBtic  is  its  aspect 
Shall  I  not  speak  it 
That  Llew  will  come  into  my  lap  ? 

"  And  the  eagle  came  down  on  Gwy- 
dion's  knee,  and  Gwydion  struck  liim 
with  his  magic  wand,  so  that  he  return- 
ed to  his  own  form.  No  one  ever  saw  a 
more  piteous  sight,  for  he  was  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone." 

We  have  given  this  8omewh;!A.\«oi^g3Kf 
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extract,  because  it  illustrates  so  clearly 
Low  tbe  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  its  armor  and  castles  and 
taste  for  magic,  has  been  compounded 
with  the  older  story  of  the  wife  of  flow- 
ers and  the  divinations  of  the  sow. 
These  last  are  not  mediseval  either  in 
form  or  sentiment. 

The  whole  story  of  the  sow  is  only  an 
echo  of  older  Celtic  superstition,  when 
that  animal  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
reverence.  There  are  many  similar  ref- 
erences to  the  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  boar  and  sow  through  all  this  old 
literature.  The  boar  is  still  a  national 
emblem  among  the  Welsh,  and  no  figure 
is  more  frequently  engraved  on  the  an- 
cient monuments  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  old  names  for  Ireland 
was  Muckrey,  or  swine-island.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  may  think  it 
unnecessary  to  seek  a  mythological  ex- 
planation for  such  a  title ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  swine  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  old  Celts  with  great 
veneration.  Surely  no  stories  would  na- 
turally have  originated  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  which  the 
sow  would  play  so  prominent  a  part, 
had  there  not  been  these  older  tradi- 
tions. So,  many  of  these  Gaelic  and 
Cymric  romances  are  only  a  patchwork 
of  more  ancient  stories,  which  some 
modem  transcriber  or  narrator  has  en- 
lai^ed  or  amended  to  suit  his  individual 
taste.  Historical  incidents  of  different 
eras  are  thus  often  brought  together  in 
strange  confusion;  andpious  ejaculations 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy  Trinity 
mingle  humorously  with  the  pagan  ut- 
terances of  Gaelic  or  Cymric  chieftain. 

Still,  that  were  unfair  criticism  which 
would  deny  a  composition  all  antiquity 


on  account  of  these  modem  additions, 
when  its  substance  clearly  belongs  to  a 
bygone  age.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the 
old  and  new  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation ;  but  in  many  the  distinct 
tion,  to  any  one  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  is  plain  enough. 
There  is  often  as  great  an  incongruity 
between  the  sentiments  of  these  different 
periods,  as  they  stand  side  by  side  on 
the  same  page,  as  there  is  between  the 
mud-huts  of  the  modem  i^yptians  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Is  it  Celto-mania,  in  the  face  of  audi 
evidence,  to  believe,  not  only  that  Celtic 
books  were  written  before  the  Middlo 
Ages,  but  also  that  some  of  their  con- 
tents have  been  preserved  in  existing 
manuscripts  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  Anglo- 
Saxon-mania  which  would  lead  us  to 
doubt  it  ? 

Granted  that  much  of  this  literatnie, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  comparatiTely  recent; 
that  nearly  every  portion  of  it  is  more 
or  less  tinctured  with  medisBval  thouglit 
and  sentiment ;  that  many  theories  cobp 
ceraing  the  Druidic  mysteries  it  wat 
supposed  to  embody  have  been  conclu- 
sively refuted;    grant    all    this:   still 
enough  remains,  inexplicable  by  any 
hypothesis  of  modem  origin,  to  Ehow 
that  Celtic  wits  and  romancers  were 
early  laying  the  foundations  for  that 
most  wonderful  struct nrc — the  Eogliih 
mind.    They  really  begin  ourinteUeo* 
tual  history ;  and,  during  all  its  pro- 
gress, the  Celtic  spirit  has  been  contm- 
ually  modifying  our  thought 

This  may  appear  more  conclusivdy, 
when  we  are  able  to  make  the  readtf 
better  acquainted  with  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  these  ancient  writingl 
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Far  back  in  the  old  coloDial  days  of 
Boston  there  stood,  upon  what  was  then 
its  most  aristocratic  street,  a  large  four- 
square family  mansion,  substantially 
built  of  the  small  dark  bricks  imported 
from  Holland,  reliered  and  enriched  by 
freestone  copings  and  ornaments. 

This  house  belonged  to  a  family 
prominent  enough  in  their  day,  al* 
though  now  forgotten — a  family  whom 
all  men  respected,  and  some  loyed,  and 
who  had  gained  by  their  leading  char- 
acteristic the  title,  almost  uniyersal 
among  both  those  who  feared  and  those 
who  loved  them,  of  the  Proud  Pulsifers. 
Howeyer  this  title  may  have  been  de- 
served, or  however  it  may  have  been 
gained  by  his  ancestors,  it  belonged  to 
Major  PLmtaganet  Pulsifer,  as  his  stem 
dark  eyea  and  gray  hair  and  stately 
Gguie  did,  by  the  right  of  birth,  neces- 
sity, and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
It  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
conmion  people  that  Major  Pulsifer 
trod  the  earth  as  if  it  were  not  worthy 
of  such  honor,  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
found  its  ordinary  level  too  low  to 
serve  as  his  dwelling-place ;  and  when 
the  street  whereon  his  building-lots  lay 
was  graded  and  lowered,  he  refused  to 
have  a  single  shovelful  of  earth  re- 
moved ftom  his  own  premises,  so  that 
after  the  work  of  street-making  was 
accomplished  the  Pulsifer  estate  re- 
mained high  and  dry  Above  the  level- 
ling flood,  like  Ararat  above  the 
waters;  and  upon  this  pinnacle,  this 
pedestal,  did  Major  Plantaganet  Pul- 
sifer build  his  house,  gaining  access  to 
it  by  four  long  flights  of  sandstone 
steps  reaching  from  the  pavement  to 
the  front  door. 

To  this  elevated  position  Major  Pul- 
sifer one  day  brought  home  a  bride, 
^ughter  of  a  family  as  old  and  well- 
Xiigh.  as  proud  as  his  own ;  and  yet  de- 
spite birth,  marriage,  and  elevated  posi- 
tion, Death,  that  terrible  democrat  and 


leveller,  found  out  the  poor  lady  while 
yet  in  her  earliest  bloom,  and  summoned 
her  away  from  husband,  house,  and  her 
little  daughter  Margaret,  not  yet  old 
enough  to  know  her  loss. 

Major  Pulsifer  did  not  marry  again, 
and  he  and  the  little  girl  remained 
alone  with  four  servants  in  the  aristo- 
cratic seclusion  of  the  great  house  at 
the  top  of  its  four  flights  of  steps.  The 
child  grew  to  girlhood,  to  womanhood, 
and  upon  her  twentieth  birthday  her 
father.  Major  Pulsifer,  announced  to 
her: 

"  I  have  settled  an  alliance  for  you, 
Margaret ;  you  are  to  become  the  wife 
of  my  fnend  Morgan's  son." 

"  John  Morgan  ?  "  asked  Miss  Pul- 
sifer coldly;  but  her  father  saw  the 
sudden  light  which  kindled  in  her  eyes, 
the  swift  blush  that  rose  to  her  cheek  at 
the  name,  and  he  smiled  almost  like 
other  men,  as  he  said, 

"  Yes.  You  have  seen  the  young  gen- 
tleman. He  is  not  disagreeable  to  you, 
I  trust." 

"  He  is  not  disagreeable  to  me,  sir," 
replied  Miss  Pulsifer,  and  there  the  con- 
versation ended.  That  evening  the 
Morgans,  father  and  son,  climbed  the 
four  flights  of  sandstone  steps,  and  in 
the  grim  old  library,  with  its  oak 
wainscoting,  and  its  shelves  filled  with 
books,  each  one  of  which  was  a  sentinel 
set  to  defend  the  domain  of  the  past 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  future, 
the  marriage  contract  was  agreed  upon, 
the  formal  consent  of  the  parents  given, 
and  finally  the  two  young  people  were 
left  to  express  their  own  opinions  upon 
this  matter,  so  thoroughly  their  own, 
and  yet  in  which  they  had  been  al- 
lowed, so  far,  80  little  voice.  John  ^ot- 
gan  was,  as  befitted  his  sex,  the  first  to 
speak,  and  he  found  nothing  better  to 
say  than 

"  Margaret  I " 

And  Margaret  said  uol\i\iv^^\iM\.  ^oJ 
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fered  her  hand  to  lie  in  that  which,  had 
clasped  it  so  tenderly,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  the  breast  to  which  it  was  so 
closely  drawn,  and  in  very  truth  be- 
haved not  like  a  daughter  of  the.  Proud 
Pulsifer  at  all,  but  like  the  veriest  vil- 
lage-maid who  ever  confessed  herself 
both  loving  and  beloved. 

There  is  a  picture  painted  by  one  of 
Copley's  predecessors,  and  already  in  his 
stately  style,  representing  Margaret  Pul- 
sifer in  the  early  days  of  her  betrothal : 
it  shows  her  tall  and  slender,  and 
queenly  of  figure,  wearing  her  brocade 
and  point-lace  and  smouldering  rubies 
as  if  they  were  as  much  part  of  herself 
as  the  form  they  clothe ;  it  shows  her 
with  the  dark  hair  and  hazel  eves  of  her 
race,  with  a  clear  brunette  complexion, 
and  proud  sweet  lips  on  which  a  smile 
of  triumphant  love  seems  forever  dawn- 
ing— a  smile  so  subtle  and  so  full  of  an 
inner  joy  knowing  not  its  own  revela- 
tion, that  no  observer  has  looked  long 
upon  that  pictured  face  without  turning 
from  it  to  its  proud  possessor,  and  ask- 
ing in  some  form,  "  What  made  her  so 
happy  ?    What  is  her  story  ?  " 

The  rubies  were  John  Morgan's  be- 
trothal gift,  and  from  the  necklace  de- 
pends a  single  gem,  heart-shaped,  and 
of  surprising  size  and  beauty,  whose 
shifting  fire  has  been  so  cunningly 
caught  and  imprisoned  by  the  artist, 
that  one  seems  to  see  it  flicker  and 
change  with  every  breath  of  the  proud 
bosom  that  bears  it ;  and  he  turns  again 
to  the  morsel  'of  yellow  paper  in  his 
hand,  remnant  of  the  letter  in  which 
well-nigh  two  hundred  years  ago  John 
Morgan  wrote,  in  the  crabbed  Saxon 
script  of  his  day, 

"And  this  ruby  hearte  I  send  you, 
true  love,  that  bye  it  you  may  see  how 
firm  of  constancie  is  the  hearte  that  I 
long  agoc  gave  you,  and  as  the  ruby  is 
bright  and  warm  of  color,  so  bums  my 
love  within  that  other  hearte,  and  as 
the  stone  is  cold  and  sad  of  itself,  so  is 
that  other  hearte  cold  and  sad  wanting 
warmth  from  you,  and  as  I  humbly 
pray  you  mistresse  to  hange  the  jewel 
about  your  neck,  and  warm  its  coldness 
with  the  warmth  of  your  own  bosom, 


so  would  I,  did  I  dare,  beseech  of  yon 
to  grant  my  lowly  and  despairing  love 
some  hope  of  return,  some  warmth  of 
life,  some  promise  of  shelter  within  the 
sanctuary  of  that  same  gentle  bosom." 

It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  thus 
profess  despair  and  lowliness  of  mind, 
but  the  pronuse  that  the  wily  lover  aski 
was  his  already,  as  who  can  doubt  that 
reads  the  eyes  and  lips  of  that  fiur 
lady's  pictured  face  and  marks  the  glow 
in  the  dusky  core  of  the  ruby  heart. 

The  picture  was  but  just  finisfaeil,  bo 
says  the  story,  and  the  splendid  prepa- 
rations for  the  bridal  were  but  just  be- 
gun, when  Death  once  more  mounted 
the  stately  steps,  ringing  his  scythe 
against  each  one  as  he  advanced,  and 
grimly  holding  above  the  solid  sand- 
stone the  shifting  sands  of  his  glass  in 
which  so  few  grains  yet  remained  for 
him  whom  Death  had  come  to  seek. 

"  Major  Plantaganet  Polsifer  I " 

"Herel"  replied  the  soldier,  too 
proud  to  disobey,  even  had  the  power 
of  disobedience  been  hiB,  and  fortll 
from  the  mansion  upon  its  ■comftal 
eminence  was  borne  the  body  of  ito 
master ;  and  of  all  the  Proud  Polsifen 
only  that  weeping  girl  remained,  heiroi 
and  sole  representative  of  her  line. 

All  thoughts  of  marriage  and  meny- 
making  were  laid  aside  at  once,  and  a 
short  time  after  the  funeral  John  Mo^ 
gan,  in  the  interests  of  his  betrothed, 
took  passage  for  Virginia  to  settle  there 
some  matters  connected  with  the  estatei 
Major  Pulsifer  had  possessed  in  that 
country  before  coming  to  the  Massadm- 
setts  colony. 

A  voyage  to  Virginia  was  in  thatdij 
something  more  of  an  affair  than  tbe 
tour  of  Europe  is  to-day,  and  wbei 
Margaret  Pulsifer  bid  her  lover  geod* 
by,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  she  wu 
risking  all  that  life  had  left  to  her,  sod 
her  farewells  partook  of  the  solemniftf 
of  a  renunciation.  The  lover,  man-UlB^ 
laughed  at  her  fears,  and  £dled  to  CO*' 
prchcnd  the  vital  importance  to  her  it 
what  to  him  was  but  an  event  in  the 
ordinary  course,  and  rather  a  pliiiiiiqg 
excitement  than  a  danger. 

*^I  know  not  what  it  is  that  yoi 
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dread  so  much,  sweetheart,"  said  he  in 
their  final  interview.  "  Certes  it  is  not 
the  time,  for  it  will  be  hut  a  few  months 
at  most,  and  not  my  health,  for  I  am  a 
stout  fellow,  not  to  be  upset  by  changes 
of  climate  or  the  discomfort  of  travel. 
Nor  do  you  fear  that  I  should  forget 
you,  my  Margaret ;  surely  not  that  ? " 

'^  I  should  be  loth  to  offer  myself  such 
Blight,  even  if  I  could  so  insult  you  as 
to  suppose  you  false,"  replied  proud 
Miss  Pulsifer,  with  a  faint  light  break- 
ing through  the  tears  in  her  hazel  eyes — 
a  light  which  John  Morgan  was  well 
pleased  to  see,  and  kissing  the  heavy 
eyes,  laughed  a  little  as  he  said, 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
play  thee  false  were  I  so  inclined,  for 
thy  father's  daughter  would  slay  mo 
with  a  look." 

But  Margaret  at  this  looked  pained, 
and  remained  silent,  and  John  Morgan, 
still  in  his  light  way,  fiUippcd  at  the 
ruby  heart  at  her  throat,  and  said, 

"  And  moreover,  lady  mine,  do  not  I 
leave  my  heart  always  with  you,  and  its 
visible  emblem  always  before  your  eyes  9 
Look  at  the  ruby  day  by  day,  Margaret, 
and  remember  all  that  I  wrote  when  I 
gave  it  you." 

"  I  will  remember,  John,  and  you,  too, 
remember,"  sighed  Margaret;  and  then 
came  the  parting,  which  left  one  so  lone- 
ly, 80  sad,  so  objectless  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  moundng  home,  while  the  other, 
thrown  at  once  into  the  excitement  of  a 
new  liib,  new  scenes,  new  companions, 
his  Attention  and  his  resources  constant- 
ly called  into  action,  soon  felt  the  pain 
of  separation  become  intermittent,  and 
yeiy  tolerable  to  be  borne,  even  in  its 
most  serious  attacks. 

Eight  months  fh)m  the  day  when 
John  Morgan  sailed  out  of  Boston  for 
the  Tir^^nia  colony,  he  set  foot  again 
in  his  native  city,  and  hastened  at  once 
to  the  house  upon  the  hill,  where  Mar- 
garet Pulsifer,  her  heavy  mourning  a 
little  lightened,  lest  it  should  too  much 
daimpen  the  joy  of  her  lover's  return, 
and  her  own  face  as  bright  as  If  mourn- 
ing, or  loss,  or  sorrow,  were  words 
Stricken  once  and  for  all  out  of  the  lan- 
gmige,  waited  for  him. 


But  spite  of  the  brightness  and  the 
joy,  John  Morgan  saw  at  the  first 
glance  that  all  was  not  well  with  his 
betrothed.  Her  slender  figure  had  be- 
come fragile,  her  rich  color  came  and 
went  with  hectic  brilliancy  and  haste, 
her  eyes  were  over-bright,  her  thin  hand 
parched  and  hot,  and  an  ominous  low 
cough  disturbed  her  speech. 

"Why, Margaret!  why, darling!  you 
are  not  well,  you  are  ill,  and  I  never 
heard  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  lover,  hold- 
ing both  the  fevered  hands,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  into  the  delighted  eyes 
that  devoured  his  face. 

"  O  no,  John,  not  ill,  never  fear !  A 
little  ailing  just  now,  perhaps,  and  not 
quite  so  strong  as  when  wo  used  to  ride 
our  ten  miles  before  breakfast;  but 
now  you  have  come,  I  shall  be  well 
anon.  I  have  fretted  too  much  after 
you,  though  shame  on  me  for  confess- 
ing it." 

But  John  Morgan  remembered  the 
beautiful  young  mother,  object  of  his 
boyish  admiration,  who  had  faded  and 
died  in  her  earliest  bloom  in  spite  of  all 
that  love  and  wealth  and  the  Pulsifer 
wUl  and  pride  could  do  to  keep  her. 
So  busy  was  he  with  these  thoughts 
that  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  Miss 
Pulsifer  asked  playfully, 

"  And  where  is  the  little  cousin  you 
promised  me?"  he  started  and  stared 
aghast,  then  struck  his  hands  together 
in  comic  despair,  exclaiming, 

"  What,  Ruby  ?  what  will  she  say  to 
me  when  she  knows  that  I  altogether 
forget  her ;  for  when  the  ship  touched 
the  wharf  I  bounded  off,  meaning  but 
to  speak  to  you,  and  look  upon  your 
sweet  face,  and  then  be  back  before  she 
missed  me.  And  here  I  have  been  with 
you  these  two  hours,  and  might  have 
stayed  two  more,  but  for  your  reminder." 

"Is  her  name  Ruby?"  asked  Miss 
Pulsifer  with  a  smile.  "  Do  you  know, 
John,  that  you  never  told  it  in  your  let- 
ter ?  You  only  said,  *  the  child  of  your 
mother's  cousin,  P^ynsent,  is  left  an  or- 
phan and  penniless,  and  what  will  you 
do  for  her?'" 

"  And  you  replied  like  your  own  no- 
ble self,  my  Margaret,  *  Bnn^\ist  \ft  \£ia^ 
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and  I  will  be  her  mother,  and  her  for- 
tune.' I  showed  her  that  letter,  Mar- 
garet." 

<' Showed  it  to  her  I  She  is  old 
enough  to  understand  such  matters, 
then  ?  " 

"  Old  enough  ?  why,  she  is  a  woman 
grown,  eighteen  years  old,  at  least,"  re- 
plied John,  laughing  at  the  great  eyes 
Margaret  fixed  upon  him,  and  laughing 
a  little  nervously,  too. 

"  A  woman  grown  I  Why  do  not  you 
call  her  Mistress  Pynsent,  then  ? "  asked 
Margaret  a  little  haughtily. 

"  What,  when  she  is  your  cousin,  and 
so  soon  to  be  mine  as  well?"  replied 
John  tenderly,  and  the  proud  head  sank 
to  the  resting-place  he  offered,  and  the 
warm  blood  flowed  again  into  the 
dusky  cheek,  but  now  so  pale. 

"There,  then  I  Go  and  fetch  my 
cousin,  and  see  that  you  take  the  blame 
of  your  neglect  upon  your  own  shoul- 
ders, truant  I"  said  Margaret  at  last; 
and  when  her  lover  was  gone,  she  rang 
the  bell,  and  bid  Judith,  her  grim-vis- 
agcd  old  housekeeper,  prepare  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  for  the  guest,  whom, 
fincying  her  a  child,  she  had  intended 
to  take  into  her  own  chamber. 

"For  she  is  a  young  lady,  Judith, 
and  not  a  baby,  as  I  fancied,"  continued 
the  mistress  absently — "  a  woman  grown, 
and  her  name  is  Ruby." 

^'Rubyt  That  was  a  great  name 
among  the  Pynsents  always,"  replied  the 
old  servant,  and  Miss  Pulsifer,  vaguely 
.echoing  the  name, "  Ruby  I "  put  up  her 
fingers,  as  was  her  habit  twenty  times 
an  hour,  to  feel  the  ruby  heart  hanging 
^  at  her  neck — that  heart  which  was  to 
tjrpify  the  constancy,  the  warmth,  the 
truth  of  her  lover's  heart. 

An  exclamation,  almost  a  scream,  ar- 
rested Judith  on  the  threshold  and 
brought  her  to  the  side  of  her  mistress 
as  she  stood  tottering  and  pale,  one 
hand  grasping  at  her  throat,  her  wild 
eyes  searching  the  floor  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"  It  is  gone,  Judith !  O  Judith,  find 
it,  find  it !  " 

"  Wliat  is  gone,  dear  mistress  ?  What 
shall  I  find?"  asked  the  old  woman, 


half  believing  that  her  nursling  had 
suddenly  gone  mad. 

"  My  heart,  my  ruby  heart  I  It  is 
gone,  and  I  can  find  it  nowhere  I  Oh, 
what  will  he  think,  when  he  bid  me 
keep  it  so  safely." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  dearie. 
Sure  you  did  keep  it  like  the  apple  of 
your  eye.  Sit  you  there  and  rest,  while 
I  look  for  it ;  it  will  not  be  far  away, 
for  I  saw  it  the  moment  before  Master 
Morgan  came  up  the  steps.  We  will 
have  it  anon— just  a  little  patience,  Mis- 
tress Meg ;  we  will  have  it,  we  will  have 
it." 

And  murmuring  her  phrases  of  en- 
couragement over  and  over,  the  (Ad 
woman,  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  be- 
gan groping  beneath  the  chairs  and 
tables,  turning  up  the  edges  of  the 
heavy  Turkey  carpet  which  covered  the 
middle  of  the  room,  peering  into  tht 
dark  comers,  poking  away  the  aalMiM 
the  wide  fireplace,  searching  ia  fbd  k 
every  place  likely  and  unlikely  of  irlAA 
she  could  think,  and  in  one  aa  vaii^y  M 
in  another.  The  ruby  heart  was  kit, 
and  Margaret,  who  had  alternately  aided 
in  the  search  and  returned  exhausted  to 
her  chair,  was  repeating  for  the  thou- 
sandth time, 

"  It  is  gone,  it  is  gone  forever ;  and 
what  will  he  think  of  me  ? "  when  t 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  old 
Judith,  who  was  just  then  shaking  the 
folds  of  the  moreen  curtains,  alreadj 
thoroughly  searched  three  times,  gUnoed 
through  the  window,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Here  is  your  cousin.  Mistress  Ito- 
garct,  and  your  eyes  red,  and  your  drew 
in  disorder  I " 

"  Take  her  to  her  own  room  at  ooee, 
Judith,  and  leave  some  one  to  wait  vpoB 
her ;  then  come  back  to  me,  and  miki 
me  ready  to  receive  her,"  ordered  10» 
Pulsifer,  struggling  back  to  the  needi 
of  daily  life,  chief  among  which  shelttd 
been  bred  to  consider  the  preservali* 
of  her  own  dignity.  But  when  Jndik 
returned  to  her  mistress  she  found  hs 
prostrate  upon  her  bed,  and  gaspbf 
under  an  attack  of  the  pain  at  her  betft 
which  so  often  of  late  tormented  1ml 
The  best  alleviation  for  this  was  perfM 
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rest  and  darkness,  and  thus  it  chanced 
that  neither  John  Morgan  nor  his  charge, 
Raby  Pynsent,  saw  Miss  Pulsifer  again 
until,  in  the  early  twilight,  she  glided 
gbost-likc  into  the  great  drawing-room, 
^  where  he  sat  sad  and  silent  beside  the 
fire,  while  restless  Ruby  flitted  about  the 
room,  glancing  at  eyery  thing,  asking 
questions,  making  exclamations,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  to  look  at  herself  in  the 
concaye  and  conyex  mirrors  hung  upon 
opposite  piers,  spinning  round  and  round 
in  a  dizzy  dance,  trying  the  notes  of  the 
neglected  harpsichord,  behaying  herself, 
in  fact,  like  the  yery  spirit  of  youth  and 
mirth  and  gay  unrest. 

As  Miss  Pulsifer  entered  the  roop, 
John  Morgan  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
hastening  to  meet  her,  detained  her  a 
few  moments  near  the  door  to  hear  his 
whispers  of  sympathy  and  trouble  at 
her  illness,  and  Joy  at  once  more  seeing 
her,  for  indeed  he  had  been  yery  sad 
and  lonely  in  the  last  hour. 

This  oyer,  he  led  her  toward  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  and  smiling  at  the 
fairy  who  stood  watching  them,  he  sairl, 

"  And  this,  dear  Margaret,  is  your 
cousin  Ruby,  as  she  allows  mo  to  call 
her.  She  has  like  me  been  waiting  most 
impatiently  for  your  appearance  and 
better  health." 

"  You  are  welcome,  cousin,"  said  Miss 
Pulsifer,  with  more,  perhaps,  of  stately 
courtesy  than  hearty  cordiality  in  her 
tone ;  but  it  was  an  age  of  ceremony, 
and  this  was  one  of  t]ie  Proud  Pnlsifers, 
remember.  Howeyer,  she  held  out  her 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  drawing  the  girl 
toward  her,  kissed  her  upon  the  fore- 
head, then  stood  looking  smilingly  down 
upon  her,  for  this  little  Ruby  was  in  the 
migwmne  style,  with  floating  golden 
carls,  childish  blue  eyes,  skin  of  rose 
and  pearl,  and  the  tiniest  stature,  as 
pretty  and  as  charming  altogether  as 
can  be  imagined;  and  so  her  stately 
cousin  seemed  to  think,  for  as  she  looked 
down  upon  the  little  thing,  her  eyes  grew 
softer  and  the  smile  upon  her  lips  sweet- 
er, until  Ruby  suddenly  raised  her  face 
fi>r  another  kiss,  exclaiming, 

*»rm  so  glad  I  came,  dear  cousin 
Margaret ! " 

VOT..  VT. Qr» 


Miss  Pulsifer  stooped  to  meet  the  lips 
so  confidingly  raised  to  hers,  but  as  she 
did  so  a  sudden  and  startling  change 
swept  oyer  her  own  face,  and  she  paused 
as  if  stifiened  to  stone  in  that  bending 
attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  in  absolute  hor- 
ror upon  the  white  throat  of  the  girl  be- 
fore her.  And  well  might  she  pause,  for 
hung  about  that  slender  throat  by  a  tiny 
gold  chain  was  a  ruby  heart,  her  own 
ruby  heart,  as  she  knew  the  moment  her 
eyes  fell  upon  it — the  ruby  heart  which 
her  lover  had  so  meaningly  giyen  to  her 
as  a  pledge  of  his  own  heart,  and  which 
she  had  worn  that  morning,  and  lost 
when  he  departed.  And  as  she  fixed 
her  swimming  eyes  upon  the  token,  the 
flickering  fire  shot  up  in  brilliant  flame, 
lighting  the  inmost  centre  of  the  jewel 
with  a  yivid  glow,  like  the  eye  of  a 
merry  demon  exulting  oyer  her  dismay. 
For  one  wild  moment  heaycn  and  earth 
seemed  mingling  in  the  mad  confusion 
of  Margaret  PuUifer's  brain,  but  in  the 
next  the  pride  of  her  proud  race  rose 
up  like  armor  and  shield  and  staflf;  and 
standing  upright,  she  said  some  words 
of  courtesy,  dropped  the  hand  of  the 
young  girl,  and  returned  to  her  chair 
unaided.  John  Morgan,  with  a  lover's 
privilege,  drew  a  stool  to  the  side  of  the 
easy-chair  and  seated  himself  close  be- 
side her,  with  a  whispered  phrase  which 
should  have  called  the  blush  to  her 
cheek  and  smile  to  her  lip,  but  Marga- 
ret, neither  blushing  or  smiling,  answered 
the  love-whisper  with  a  few^  calm  words 
of  little  meaning,  and  led  the  talk  to 
other  matters. 

JPresently,  when  once  more  quite  sure 
of  her  own  strength,  she  spoke  the 
words  that  pride  had  silenced  in  their 
first  wild  outburst,  and  which  now  came 
almost  carelessly  from  her  lips : 

**  That  is  a  pretty  jewel  at  your  throat, 
cousin.  I  suppose  you  chose  it  for  its 
name." 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  ruby,  to  be  8ure,*and  I 
am  Ruby,"  replied  the  girl,  laughing  and 
dimpling,  and  withal  casting  so  con- 
scious and  so  mischievous  a  glance  to- 
ward John  Morgan,  that  Margaret  felt 
a  cold,  sick  faintness  creeping  over  her, 
and  feared  that  she  should  swoon  b^^^t^ 
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their  eyes ;  a  rushing  as  of  many  waters 
filled  her  ears,  but  through  it  came  her 
lover's  laughing  voice : 

"  Ask  her  where  she  got  it,  Meg,  and 
see  if  she  dare  tell  you." 

With  a  mighty  effort  Miss  Pulsifer 
opened  her  swimming  eyes  and  fixed 
them  upon  the  face  of  the  girl,  still  set 
in  that  look  of  merry  defiance,  still 
turned  toward  John  Morgan.  Com- 
manding  a  voice  which  seemed  to  her- 
self to  sound  from  some  far-off  icy 
depth,  she  spoke : 

"  It  was  a  true-love  token,  I  suppose, 
and  young  maids  are  not  so  fond  of 
confessing  such." 

"  Why,  yes,  cousin,  I  have  already  told 
Master  Morgan  that  this  was  a  token 
from  a  dear  friend  unknown  to  him, 
and  I  take  it  ill  that  he  should  insist 
upon  talking  on  it,  especially  before 
another." 

"I  only  insisted  because,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  it  is  so  like  another  that 
I  wot  of.  Tou  know  the  one  I  mean, 
Margaret." 

"It  is  very  like  one  that  I  have 
sometimes  worn,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer, 
coldly. 

"  That  was  my  meaning.  You  do  not 
wear  it  to-night,"  and  John  Morgan 
looked  almost  reproachfully  at  the  state- 
ly white  neck  of  his  betrothed. 

"  No,  I  have  lost  it,  I  believe,"  replied 
she  carelessly. 

^'  Lost  it !  Oh,  Margaret,  lost  my  ruby 
heart  I " 

"Lost  it 'or  had  it  stolen,  which  I 
think  more  likely ;  and  had  I  known  I 
was  so  shrewdly  to  be  called  to  account 
for  your  gift,  Master  Morgan,  I  had 
never  taken  it."  • 

"Margaret!"  whispered  the  lover; 
but  Margaret  met  his  pleading  eyes 
with  a  look  so  full  of  proud  contempt, 
that  Ids  own  fell  in  angry  confusion. 
Turning  to  Ruby,  who  during  the  half- 
whispfired  conversation  between  the 
lovers  .had  been  frolicking  with  the 
cat  upon  the  rug,  he  asked  almost 
sternly, 

"  Will  you  let  me  take  that  ruby 
heart,  Miss  Pynsent  ? " 

"  Marry,  no,  when  you  ask  in  that  tone, 


my  master.    Do  you  mean  to  play  high- 
wayman and  rob  me  outright  ?  " 

"  No,  but  here  is  some  strange  coil, 
and  it  is  you  only  who  can  explain  it 
Miss  Pulsifer  has  lost  a  jewel  so  like  to 
that  upon  your  neck  that — "  • 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,  none  at  an," 
interposed  Miss  Pulsifer  very  coldly.  "I 
certainly  have  lost  a  ruby  heart,  but  my 
cousin  has  already  declared  that  this 
upon  her  neck  was  a  love-gift  from  some 
one  unknown  to  us,  and  I  would  not 
insult  her  by  asking  proof  or  expkiuh 
tions  of  her  word.  Let  the  matter  rest, 
it  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Surely  not,  if  not  to  you,  madam,'' 
replied  John  Morgan,  now  seriooaly 
offended,  but  still  glancing  impatiently 
at  Ruby,  who  suddenly  grew  grave  and 
much  confused,  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other,  while  her  trembling  fingen 
fumbled  at  the  clasp  of  the  little  chain. 
Undoing  it  at  lost,  she  slipped  off  tlw 
hcoit,  and  holding  it  toward  Miss  Pol- 
sifcr,  softly  said, 

"  Take  it,  cousin,  if  it  is  yours,  I  nem 
knew  that." 

"  Mine,  girl  I  How  should  it  be,  if 
your  tale  is  true  ? "  asked  Miss  Pulsifer 
coldly,  and  never  extending  her  hand 
for  the  jewel,  although  her  hungry  cyci 
devoured  it  greedily. 

"I  did  not  know — I  was  wrong-4 
thought  that  Master  Morgan  was  jesting 
when  he  asked  where  I  got  it ;  he  knows 
if  he  would  but  speak,"  stammeredBnliy 
helplessly. 

"  /  know  I  What  in  Heaven's  Dim 
does  this  mean?  What  snare  is  lud 
here  to  catch  me  tripping  ?  " 

And  John  Morgan,  springing  to  Ids 
feet,  glared  from  one  to  the  other  of  tk 
yoi^ng  women  in  angry  bewildennflttL 
Miss  Pulsifer  met  his  look  with  one  of 
superb  disdain. 

"  Big  words  and  loud  tones  are  bats 
coward's  refuge,"  said  she,  idly.  "Bnfcf 
Pynsent,  if  you  choose  to  explain  tt 
matter,  do  it  now,  and  briefly.  If  yM 
do  not  choose,  or  if  you  do  not  diR^ik 
shall  rest  forever,  and  wo  shall  vUl 
Master  Morgan  good-night — and  goodr 
by." 

"  He — ^lio  gave  it  me  this  moniigi" 
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3  Kuby,  crouched  in  a  heap  upon 
if]^,  her  golden  hair  tossed  across 
ue  brocade  of  her  dresa  as  she  hid 
:e  upon  her  knees,  while  the  mock- 
elight  played  oyer  her  lissome  fig- 
id  the  ivory  of  her  arms  and  the 
1  curls,  and  centred  at  lost  in  one 
ng  spark  deepset  in  the  heart  of 
by  lying  upon  the  floor  beside  her. 
3  Pulsifer  rose  to  her  stately  height, 
)inting  down  at  the  lovely  picture, 
I  her  eyes  upon  John  Morgan^s 
lered  face. 

aye  you  never  a  word  or  a  kiss  to 
rt  her  ? "  asked  she,  "  or  are  you 
y  false  to  her  too  ? " 
n,  while  he  stood  reeling  beneath 
)ntempt  she  had  hurled  at  him 
lip  and  eye,  and  every  line  of  her 
Ac  figure,  she  drew  her  dress  aside 
vept  past  him  and  out  of  the  room 
lever  another  word  or  look.  As 
ared  the  door,  John  Morgan  sprang 
ler,  stopped  abruptly,  and  striding 
icized  up  the  weeping  child,  and 
ng  her  before  him,  both  her  hands 

looked  with  stem  implonng  into 
ze, 

iby !  What  is  this  all  ?  Have  you 
nad,  or  have  I  ?  How  could  you 
at  I  gave  yon  this  accursed  ban- 
Why,  it  was  my  betrothal  gift  to 
ret,  and  she  thinks  I  stole  it  to 
gain  to  you." 

dd  80  you  did  I  At  least,  I  knew 
brace  you  had  it ;  but  this  I  do 

that  when  you  came  again  to  the 
ind  found  me  crying  because  that 
id  gone  and  left  me,  forgetting  me 
0,  when  we  had  been  such  friends, 
eing  me  crying,  you  felt  sorry,  and 
-perhaps,  my  tears  they  told 


it  the  heart,  Ruby,  the  heart ! " 
hy,  when  you  saw  me  crying  you 

0  me  and  put  your  arms  about  me 
md—kissed  me  twice,— nay,  why 
m  make  me  tell  it  over  ?  and  then 
lipped  the  ruby  heart  into  my 

and  ran  away  out  of  the  cabin, 

thinking  you  gave  it  in  loving 

ad  would  not  that  I  should  speak 

1  hung  it  about  my  neck,  and 
after  we  were  here  jou  asked  me 


where  I  got  it,  I  thought  again  that  it 
was  jest,  and  I  told  you  a  story,  think- 
ing to  make  you  laugh ;  and  when  you 
asked  me  before  my  cousin  I  did  not 
want  to  say  out  that  you  gave  it  me, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  you  meant — ^" 

^'  I  see  it  now,  I  see  it  all  I "  exclaimed 
John  Morgan,  dropping  the  hands  he 
held,  and  gloomily  staring  into  the  fire. 
"  When  1  came  here, this  morning  I  em- 
braced Margaret,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  the  ruby  heart  fell  off  and  lodged 
in  my  clothes,  and  when  I  went  back  to 
the  ship  and  embraced  you,  as  I  had  no 
right  to  do,  it  fell  out  into  your  bosom, 
and  I,  stung  by  remorse  to  think  that 
even  by  one  kiss  I  had  been  faithless  to 
my  love,  rushed  away  before  I  could  see 
what  had  befallen,  and  you  understood 
it  all  wrong,  and — all  is  over  between  . 
Margaret  and  me." 

"  No — ^why  do  you  say  that  ?  I  will 
go  and  tell  her  how  it;  was  ! " 

"  What !  tell  her  that  I  took  you  in  my 
arms  and  kissed  you  within  the  hour 
after  rejoining  her!"  exclaimed  John 
Morgan  bitterly.  "  Good  sooth,  I  fancy 
that  tale  would  not  mend  matters  much 
with  a  woman  like  Margaret  Pulsifer. 
Nay,  Kuby,  the  kiss  was  a  sweet  one,  and 
I  say  not  that  it  was  so  much  amiss  to 
have  given  it,  but  it  is  like  to  cost  me 
dear  enough,  dear  enough." 
.  And  with  the  jewel  in  hia  pocket  John 
Morgan  loft  the  house  right  sadly,  yet 
trusting  more  than  he  would  own  to 
Margaret's  love,  his  own  honest  purpose, 
and  the  cooler  judgment  of  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  morrow  Miss  Pulsifer  was 
too  ill  to  see  any  one, -and  poor  little 
Ruby  went  creeping  about  the  house 
with  a  weight  of  vague  remorse  at  her 
heart,  and  a  fluttering  of  guilty  terror 
whenever  upon  the  stairs  or  in  the  pass- 
ages she  encountered  Judith  with  her 
stem  eyes  and  cold  white  face.  Judith, 
who  knowing  a  little  and  guessing  more 
of  the  ill-fortune  that  had  befallen  her 
mistress*  love-affidr,  visited  all  that  ill- 
fortune  in  her  own  mind  upon  the  golden 
head  of  Ruby,  whom,  with  woman's  jus- 
tice to  woman,  she  chose  to  consider  as 
the  temptress  who  had  seduced  John 
Morgan  into  nnfaithfulneaa  V^  \)^\\&<^ 
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lady,  and  perhaps  induced  him  to  steal 
the  ruby  heart  whose  loss  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  this  sorrow  and  disturb- 
ance. 

Early  in  the  morning  and  seyeral 
times  through  the  day  Morgan  mounted 
the  sandstone  steps,  at  first  confidently 
demanding  admittance,  afterward  sadly 
asking  news  of  his  betrothed,  wbo  was, 
as  Judith  curtly  informed  him,  when  at 
last  he  insisted  upon  her  being  sum- 
moned to  answer  his  inquiries,  *^  too 
sick  to  see  strangers/' 

^*  But  I  am  no  stranger,  good  Judith," 
pleaded  the  lover,  trying  to  slip  a  gold 
piece  into  her  hand. 

"Better  perhaps  if  you  had  been. 
Master  Morgan.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  haye 
no  occasion  for  your  money,"  replied  the 
old  nurse,  and  as  he  still  stood  upon  the 
threshold  she  quietly  shut  the  door  in 
his  face,  and  went  buck  to  the  darkened 
chamber  where  Margaret  Pulsifer  lay 
between  life  and  death,  the  terrible 
physical  pain  at  her  heart  deadening 
the  still  sharper  mental  pain  that  had 
preceded  it 

**  Will  she  get  oyer  it,  think  you,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Judith,  eagerly  following  the 
graye  physician  to  the  stairhead,  and 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  the  dumb 
beseeching  of  an  animal  who  bclieyes 
in  the  limitless  power  of  his  master, 
man. 

"  She  may — indeed,  nurse,  I  think  it 
pretty  certain  that  she  will  get  oyer 
this  attack,  but  the  next ! " 

And  sadly  shaking  his  head,  the  old 
man  who  had  seen  Margaret's  mother 
die,  and  who  had  closed  her  father's 
eyes,  dashed 'something  from  his  arm, 
and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

A  week  later,  as  Judith  watched  the 
thin  sad  face  and  listless  figure  of  her 
mistress,  who  had  now  for  two  days  sat 
up  for  awhile,  and  always  chose  to  sit 
in  a  chair  drawn  close  to  the  front  win- 
dow of  her  room,  she  said, 

**  Master  Morgan  has  been  here  twice 
to-day  asking  for  your  health,  Miss 
Margaret." 

"Has  he?  When  ho  comes  again  I 
will  see  him,  Judith,"  replied  Miss  Pol- 
ailer  gently,  and  the  jealous  eyes  of  the 


old  seryant  marked  well  the  color  which 
came  and  went,  and  the  fluttexing  pul- 
sation which  almost  choked  the  sick 
girl's  breath.  She  saw,  and  scowled 
bitterly  eycn  while  she  said  with  forced 
serenity, 

*'And  so  you  shall,  Miss  Margaret; 
but  Doctor  Eustis  says  that  we  must  be 
more  than  careful  about  excitement  of 
any  sort." 

*•  When  Master  Morgan  calls,  show 
him  into  the  dressing-room,  and  I  will 
see  him  there,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer; 
and  Judith  had  been  too  long  a  servant 
of* that  house  to  remonstrate  further. 
She  revenged  herself,  however,  by  mut- 
tering in  John  Morgan's  ear,  as  she  led 
him  up  the  stairs  an  hour  later, 

"The  Doctor  says  it  is  over-exdtc- 
ment  that  made  her  sick,  and  more  of 
it  will  kill  her.  So  have  a  care,  yoong 
man." 

"I  will  be  careful,  Judith,"  replied 
the  lover  meekly ;  and  indeed  hiswhitt 
face  and  weary  eyes  showed  that  8orroW| 
and  it  may  be  a  fiercer  tormentor,  bid 
been  busy  with  him  since  last  the  old 
nurse  saw  him. 

"What  a  coil  this  love-makii^ 
brings,"  thought  she,  eyeing  him  keen- 
ly, yet  not  so  angrily ;  and  opening  the 
door  into  the  little  dressing-room,  she 
motioned  him  to  enter,  and  softly  closed 
it  behind  him.  Mindful  of  her  ctutian, 
the  lover  advanced  with  a  smile  iqpon 
his  face,  and  as  little  emotion  in  his 
manner  as  he  could  contrive,  tovazd 
the  wan  figure  in  the  great  easy-chair 
beside  the  fire,  and  obeyed  without  r^ 
monstrance  the  feeble  gesture  which 
bade  him  seat  himself  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, without  eycn  touching  the  hand 
that  made  the  gesture. 

"  I  am  very  sad  at  seeing  you  00  ifli 
Margaret,"  said  he,  choking  down  the 
torrent  of  passionate  sorrow  and  kit 
and  terror  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"Thank  you,  John,  and  I  do  Mt 
doubt  it,"  replied  Miss  Pulsifer  gentllli 
and  then  after  a  little  pause  went  00: 

"  I  sent  for  you  as  soon  as  I  could  hi 
allowed  to  see  you,  John,  to  say  ho* 
sorry  *I  am  for  speaking  so  that  night 
It  was  a  bitter  insult  to  your  hoBtft 
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my  fancy  tliat  you  had  played  me 
I  should  have  trusted  you  more, 
lonored  you  better.  If  ever  you 
to  loving  apothtf  woman,  you 
I  tell  it  to  me  before  ever  you  did 
•,  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  now,  if  you 
J  tell  me  how  all  this  mattxir  came 
,  and  why  that  poor  cbild  fancied 
lad  given  my  ruby  heart  to  her, 
tell  me ;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to, 
jay  that,  and  either  way  I  am  con- 
2ind  believe  without  another  word 
ou  have  done  naught,  said  naught, 
;ht  naught  unbecoming  a  man  of 
,  and  mine  own  promised  hus- 
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;  in  hearing  those  noble  and  gentle 
;  John  Morgan  lost  all  control  of 
wn  emotion,  and   threw  himself 

his  knees,  and  hiding  his  face 
her  lap,  sobbed  out : 
h,  Margaret,  Margaret,  slay  mc  with 
jcom,  despise  me,  hate  me  if  you 
3Ut  do  not  speak  to  mc  like  that, 
im  not  worthy  of  such  trust." 
ot  worthy  of  my  trust !  "  echoed 
iret,  pressing  her  hand  upon  her 
tuous  heart,  and  sighing  wearily, 
John,  in  had  died  before  I  heard 
ly  that  I " 

ear  me,  Margaret,  then  judge  me, 
swear  to  abide  by  your  judgment, 
what  it  may."  And  rising  from 
aces  and  standing  with  an  arm 
her  chair,  but  out  of  sight  of  those 
r  truth-compelling  eyes,  John  Mor- 
>]d  the  story  through,  not  hiding 
ailng  the  long  voyage  he  had  been 
ed  by  Ruby^s  innocent  fondness 
lildish  unreserve  to  treat  her  in  a 
al*,  almost  caressing  manner,  which 

perhaps  have  led  her  to  believe 
le  meant  more  than  he  ever  did, 
>  allow  her  thoughts  to  rest  upon 
I  a  way  he  had  never  intended, 
lid  but  think  of  her  as  a  child 
that  morning  when  I  found  her 
:,  and  reproaching  me  that  I  had 
ten  her  in  seeing  you,"  stammered 
rcr,  feeling  all  the  humiliation  of 
ifession,  yet  glad*that  it  was  made, 
nly  anxious  now  to  hear  Marga- 
jply. 
id  so  she  loves  you,  and  you  went 


well-nigh  to  loving  her,  and  the  ruby 
heart  that  pledged  you  to  mc  dropped 
away  from  me  and  gave  itself  to  her, 
and  you  carried  it  to  her,  although  you 
knew  it  not  f " 

"  Oh,  Margaret,  noble  Margaret,  price- 
less Margaret,  you  do  not  mean,  you  do 
not  believe,  that  I  loved  her,  or  could 
love  any  woman  but  you  I "  And  John 
Morgan,  half-crazed  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror and  remorseful  love,  threw  himself 
again  upon  his  knees,  and  seizing  her 
hands,  bathed  them  with  tears  and  kiss- 
es. Margaret  looked  down  upon  him, 
serene  and  still,  as  angels  look  at  men 
still  struggling  with  the  sin  and  sorrow 
they  have  left  behind.  At  last  she  said : 

"  Dear  John,  let  us  say  no  more,  now 
— perhaps  ever.  If  I  had  been  as  I  was 
once,  1  think  it  might  be  that  I  could 
not  forgive  that  you,  having  had  my 
promise  and  my  kisses,  should  have  for- 
gotten them  even  for  a  moment ;  but, 
dearest,  I  stand  to-day  where  I  can  see 
that  pride  is  but  mortal,  and  love  is  im- 
mortal. While  I  live,  John,  you  are 
mine  own  betrothed,  and  none  shall 
come  b^wecn  us ;  no,  not  until  I  am 
laid  in  my  grave  shall  any  other  have 
right  to  say, '  I  took  hhn  from  you ' — 
after  that,--John,  John,  help ! " 

And  in  her  anguish  she  rose  stiffly 
upon  her  feet,  her  whole  frame  rigid  and 
shaken,  one  hand  clenched  upon  her 
heart,  and  one  pressed  to  her  lips, 
through  which  gushed  a  stream  of 
bright  blood. 

Morgan,  horror-stricken,  clasped  her 
in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  the 
next  room,  at  whoso  door  stood  Judith 
white  with  terror  and  rage. 

"  Go,  go,  you  have  killed  her  I  Leave 
her  now  to  me!"  cried  she,  pushing 
him  from  the  room,  and  bolting  the 
door  upon  him. 

But  Margaret  was  not  dead,  nor  did 
she  die  for  weeks,  although  she  and  all 
about  her  knew  that  each  momeat  might 
be  her  last.  White  and  still  and  smiling, 
she  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  cautious  lest 
by  a  breath,  a  word  too  much,  she  should 
snap  bhe  attenuated  thread  still  linking 
her  with  life  and  love.  Hour  by  hour, 
day  and  night  and  day  and  n\^\!L\.^<^\T^ 
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John  Morgan  watched  beside  her,  hardly 
leaving  her  for  an'instant,  grudging  ey- 
ery  act  of  ministration  offered  by  anoth- 
er, absorbing  every  look,  every  word, 
every  sigh  that  escaped  her. 

"  He  will  die  too,"  whispered  Baby  to 
Jadith,  with  whom  she  had  made  her 
peac^,  and  gained  permission  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  in  the  sick-room. 

"  Very  like  he  may,  and  why  should 
'  he  not  ?  When  she  is  gone,  what  has 
he  to  live  for  ?  "  asked  the  old  nurse ;  and 
Ruby,  whose  bright  eyes  were  always  in 
these  days  heavy  with  tears,  stole  a  look 
at  the  bed,  saw  John  Morgan's  white 
face  set  so  steadily,  so  yearningly,  so  fall 
of  passionate  and  despairing  love  toward 
that  other  face  scarce  whiter,  but  more 
transparent,  and  so  showing  yet  more 
plainly  the  eternal  love  lighting  it  from 
within ;  and  then  whispering  to  her  own 
heart, 

"  They  do  not  need  you,  they  do  net 
even  know  that  you  are  here,"  she  stole 
away  to  cry  herself  sick  in  the  dark 
vastness  of  her  own  chamber. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the 
pale  lips  of  the  dying  girl  silently  shaped 
"  Good-by  1 "  and  with  their  last  con- 
sciouness  pressed  a  cold,  fuint  kiss  upon 
the  trembling  lips  that  feared  to  press 
them  too  closely  in  return  lest  that  last 
fi^t  breath,  cold  as  the  air  from  the 
door  of  a  newly-opened  tomb,  should 
be  rudely  shaken  and  cease  an  instant 
sooner.  It  ceased,  the  dark  eyes  closed 
with  the  lovelight  not  yet  faded  out  of 
them,  a  faint  sigh  fluttered  past  the  lov- 
er's cheek,  add  all  was  over ;  over  for 
both  of  them,  as  old  Judith  thought  at 
first,  for  John  Morgan,  utterly  exhausted 
and  overcome,  fell  forward  from  his  knees 
to  his  face  as  that  last  sigh  stole  past  his 
cheek,  and  lay  with  his  head  upon  her 
hand,  to  all  appearance  as  lifeless  as 
herself. 

But  Judith  knew  no  love  save  for  her 
nursling)  and  so  soon  as  she  found  that 
the  young  man  had  only  swooned,  she 
ordered  him  carried  away,  aqd  sternly 
turning  to  Ruby,  said, 

*'And  go  you  after,  and  nurse  him. 
There  are  two  of  you,  and  here  are  two 


\ 


ff  • 


The  dead  body  of  Margaret  Pulsifer 
lay  in  state  for  a  week,  as  was  the  regal 
fashion  of  her  race,  and  the  third  day, 
as  she  had  ordained,  her  last  will  was 
opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  her 
enshrouded  form.  This  will,  carefully 
drawn  by  the  family  solicitor,  was  some- 
what lengthy,  and  was  expressed  in  tU 
the  formal  phraseology  of  auch  docu- 
ments, excepting  a  few  clauses  inserted 
at  the  end,  and  in  the  faint  and  nnoer- 
tain  characters  of  a  woman's  dying  band. 
These  we  will  transcribe : 

*'  And  it  is  my  request  that  mv  b^ 
trothed  husband,  John  Morgan,  be  tt 
my  funeral,  all  over  mourning,  and  fol- 
low next  after  me. 

"  And  to  my  cousin,  Ruby  Pynsent,  I 
leave,  besides  the  estates  which  are  in 
some  sort  hers  of  right,  my  kind  loye 
and  best  wishes ;  and  if  this  same  John 
Morgan  and  Ruby  Pynsent  do  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  marry  when  I  shall  haie 
been  a  full  year  in  my  grave,  they  hiTe 
my  consent  and  my  approval  and  mj 
prayers  both  now  and  then. 

'^  And  all  my  jewels  end  dothei  I 
leave  to  Ruby  Pynsent,  excepting  the 
necklace  of  rubies  and  the  heart  bdonf' 
ing  to  it,  which  will  be  about  my  nwL 
when  I  die,  and  these  I  desire  shall  fee 
buried  with  me. 

"  And  if  there  is  any  creature  in  this 
world  who  fancies  himself  or  herself  in 
need  of  my  forgiveness,  I  do  now,  in  the 
presence  of  the  God  to  whom  I  baste, 
most  fully,  freely,  and  solemnly  foigiie 
them. 

"  And  so,  good-by,  world.'* 

The  body  of  the  instrument  bequeath- 
ed nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  Pnlfr 
fer  property  to  Ruby  Pynsent,  with  caI^ 
ful  provision  for  all  the  old  servaotaind 
dependents  of  the  house,  and  in  especial 
a  handsome  annuity  to  Judith,  who  en- 
joyed it  for  barely  two  years. 

To  John  Morgan  was  bequeathed  the 
portrait  already  described,  and  the  fur 
niture  of  Margaret's  bed-chamber,  with 
the  request  that  ho  would  himself  uN 
it  "  BO  long  as  he  shall  live  a  bachelor.* 
•  ■  •  •  • 

So  Margaret,  last  of  the  Proud  Pulii- 
fers,  was  borne  to  the  grave,  and  ^  Johi 
Morgan,  all  over  mourning,  followed 
next  after  "  her  who  thus  clung  to  her 
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right  in  him,  even  while  bestowing  him 
and  all  her  riches  upon  another  woman ; 
and  from  the  grave  he  turned  away  to 
wander  to  and  fro  through  the  earth  for 
another  year,  and  when  it  was  over  he 
came  home,  and — we  all  knew  that  he 
would  do  it,  did  we  not? — ^married 
Ruby  Pynsent,  who  had  patiently  wait- 
ed, aore,  with  the  wisdom  of  even  the 
weakest  woman,  that  he  would  come  at 
last 

Yes,  they  married,  and  Hargilret's 
bedroom  furniture  was  with  remorsefbl 
care  stowed  away  in  a  little  locked 
chamber  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
moth  and  rust  and  mould  and  rats  soon 
made  an  end  of  nearly  all  except  a  few 
of  the  loTe-letters  in  her  ebony  writing- 


desk,  one  of  which  lore-letters  is  already 
quoted;  the  portrait  was  better  used, 
for  it  hung  in  the  state  drawing-room, 
the  room  where  Miss  Pulsifer*s  last  will 
was  read  in  presence  of  her  dead  body, 
and  Ruby  never  entered  the  place  with- 
out glancing  first  at  the  picture  and 
then  at  the  centre  of  the  room;  and 
though  the  great  hearth  might  be  heap- 
ed with  logs  and  the  sunshine  stream  in 
at  the-  great  south  window,  that  room 
had  always  a  chill  for  her,  and  perhaps 
for  her  husband  also. 

But  there  I  Margaret  Pulsifer  forgave 
them,  and  blessed  them,  ^ven  after  she 
knew  herself  dying  to  leave  them  alive 
and  together :  and  if  she  could  do  it, 
why  should  not  we  ? 


•»• 


RECONCILIATION. 

Hespeb  was  keen  against  the  dusk. 

The  lilacs  breatl^ed  faint  balm ; 
The  world  was  set  to  evening. 

As  music  to  a  psalm. 
I  lingered  at  her  gateway. 

Watching  the  warm  moon  rise 
And  the  passion-flower  of  silnset  fade 

Low  in  the  dreamy  skies. 

"  0  tender  twilight  peace,"  I  thought, 

"  My  mood  is  not  as  thine  I 
Cold  scornful  words  have  ruined 

A  hope  that  was  divine ! 
Adieu,  rose-wreathen  cottage. 

Fair  garden,  quiet  gate, 
And  thou  whom  deathlessly  to  love 

Seems  now  so  dark  a  fate  I " 


A  soft  touch  on  my  shoulder, 

A  fluttered  band  in  mine ; — 
All  after  one  sweet  moment 

Hope  was  again  divine. 
"  Forget  my  fault  I "    "  Ah,  gladly  I " 

"  Forgive  it  I "    "  Gladlier  stUl  I »» 
**  O  love,  one  smile  1 "    "  O  love,  one  kiss  I " 

"  A  thbusand,  if  you  wiU ! " 
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Waimata  and  I  were  lauded  safely 
upon  the  *^  Island  of  the  Gods.'' 

Hedged  round  with  the  impenetrable 
screen  of  religious  pystery,  we  thought 
that  the  most  curious  pursuit  would  not 
venture  to  trace  us  to  this  tabooed  hid- 
ing-place ;  for  though  the  more  intclli- 
geut  natives  could  hardly  fail  to  suspect 
that  we  had  endeavored  to  escape  to- 
gether, they  would  not  suppose  the 
priest^s  daughter  capable  of  committing 
sacrilege  by  invading  the  sacred  terri- 
tory of  the  "Luvena-wai." 

Secure,  therefore,  from  molestation,  as 
we  expected  to  be,  at  least  until  the 
time  of  the  recurring  annual  visitation 
for  sacrificing  to  the  island  deities,  we 
set  about  making  ourselves  comfortable 
upon  the  island. 

The  previous  visits  of  the  sacrificing 
parties  proved  to  be  a  source  of  imme- 
diate maintenance  to  us.  The  offerings 
of  bananas,  oranges,  vi-applcs,  and  bread- 
fruit, that  had  been  deposited  during 
many  past  years  upon  the  idol-shrines, 
had  borne  abundant  fruit  upon  earth,  if 
not  in  the  heathen  heaven ;  for  their 
seeds  had  genninated  in  the  light  but 
rich  soil,  and  the  whole  Island  had  be- 
come a  garden  of  fruit.  A  thousand 
cargoes  of  the  most  delicious  tropical 
esculents  could  have  been  gathered  upon 
this  little  island  alone  when  Waimata 
and  I  landed  upon  it.  The  cocoanut 
and  the  date-palm  already  grew  there 
in  abundance,  the  tough  nuts  having 
been  borne  from  afar  upon  the  billows 
and  cast  upon  the  sandy  shore,  where 
the  receding  waves' had  left  them  to  ger- 
minate. The  spontaneous  forces  of  na- 
ture and  the  solemnities  of  the  Fijian 
religion  had  conspired  to  set  forth  our 
larder.  The  waves,  the  sea-birds,  and 
the  wilder  worshippers  of  that  wild 
region,  had  brought  to  us  the  seeds 
of  a  hundred  fruit-bearing  pbnts,  and 


made  the   island    to   blossom  like  a 
rose. 

I  named  it  "  "Waimata's  Garden." 

It  was  an  atoll  or  ring-shaped  coral 
island,  about  two  miles  in^Qameter,  eo- 
closing  a  mirror-like  and  perfectly  (U> 
cular  sheet  of  salt-water  that  was  ratbar 
more  than  a  tnile  across.  This,  unlike 
the  central  basins  of  all  other  atolls  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  had  no  apparent  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  ;  yet  its  su^ 
face  rose  and  fell  gently  with  the  tide& 
A  subterranean  channel  evidently  joined 
it  with  the  outer  sea.  Nothing  I  hart 
ever  seen  impressed  me  more  deeplj 
with  the  mystery  of  Nature's  niigb^ 
mechanics  than  the  slow  rise  and  M 
of  the  surface  of  this  imprisoned  water, 
that  seemed  to  inspire  and  expire  the 
tides  like  some  marine  monster,  so  TMt 
that  it  needed  to  draw  its  breath  hot 
twice  in  the  day. 

The  shores  of  this  salt-lake  were  lined 
with  a  sloping  beach  of  the  softest  and 
whitest  sand,  the  detritus  of  the  fist 
tropical  corals ;  the  outer  beach  mi 
broader,  and  composed  of  a  darker  and 
tougher  sand  that  had  been  thrown  op 
by  the  action  of  the  billows.  The  d^ 
cular  and  concentric  outlines  of  botk 
beaches  were  as  perfect  as  if  they  hid 
been  traced  by  a  pair  of  dividers  with 
mile-long  legs.  Their  curves  were  mathe- 
matically accurate. 

"  It  is  the  eye  of  Kai,  the  sca^" 
said  Waimata,  as,  after  beaching  OV 
canoe,  we  strolled  to  the  highest  j^M 
of  the  atoll  to  inspect  our  new  kii^ 
dom.  ^'  This  round  lake  in  the  nuddk 
is  Kai's  pupil ;  and  the  cccranut-tMl 
are  the  fringes  of  his  eyelids," 

I  did  not  know,  as  she  spoke,  whellff 
her  language  was  that  of  poetical  MoH 
or  of  a  sincere  superstition  ;  nor  did  I 
care  at  the  moment  to  inquire ;  I  Iiiei4 
said: 
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"  Do  yon  think  it  would  oOend  Koi 
if  I  should  cliuib  a  cocoanut-tree  and 
throw  you  down  some  of  the  nm" 
(green  fruit)  ? " 

**  I  am  pretty  hungry,"  phe  answered. 

So  wo  had  supper.  I  twisted  into  a 
firm  thong  a  strip  of  hibiscus-bark  that 
I  peeled  from  a  tree  in  the  adjoining 
thicket.,  and  fastened  it  to  my  ankles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hold  them  about  ten 
inches  apart;  then  clasping  the  slender, 
cylindrical  shaft  of  the  tallest  cocoanut- 
tree  with  my  arms,  I  maiic  of  my  banded 
feet  a  step  or  fulcrum  upon  which  I  as- 
cended the  tree  by  means  of  a  similar 
motion  to  that  by  which  an  inch-worm 
mounts  a  clover-stalk.  More  rapidly,  if 
not  more  gracefully,  than  that  insect,  I 
climbed  to  the  swaying  and  airy  plume 
of  the  tree.  The  wind  still  bkw  freshly, 
and  Rwung  me  about  in  my  g'ddy  perch ; 
and  I  felt  like  the  traveller  who  climbs 
Strasburgh  spire  during  a  gale,  and 
clasps  the  rocking  column  as  it  wrestles 
with  the  storm. 

The  moou  shone  low  in  the  horizon, 
and  sent  up  a  troubled  reflection  from 
the  centre  ol  the  circular  lake.  It  seem- 
ed the  reproving  glance  of  the  god  Kai, 
and  for  a  moment  I  hesitated  to  pluck 
the  sacred  fruit.  Waimata  lay  on  the 
bank  below  me ;  unromantic  maiden  ! 
she  was  eating  oranges,  and  I  saw  her 
glance  wistfUlly  at  a  near  banana-tree 
that  offereil  its  tempting  spike  of  gold- 
eo-yellow  fruit. 

''Hare  you  not  eno.ugh  to  cat  al- 
ready t "  I  inquired. 

*'  I  think  you  may  as  well  throw  down 
the  nil/,  now  that  you  have  climbed  the 
tree,"  answered  Waimata,  peeling  anoth- 
er orange  and  throwing  away  that  side 
of  it  which  had  ripened  upon  the  south- 
ern or  colder  side ;  for  in  these  abund- 
ant islands  we  ate  only  the  sunny  side 
of  fruits. 

I  aasrilegiously  twisted  a  sacred  cocoa- 
not  from  its  stem.  The  tree  did  not 
bluw  over  upon  the  commission  of  the 
deed  ;  but  a  great  gust  of  wind  swayed 
it  more  violently  than  ever,  and  I  feared 
that  the  god  Matani,  the  Fijian  ^olus 
or  Boreas,  was  coming  at  once  to  vindi- 
cate the  offended  majesty  of  the  Luye- 


na-wai.  But  clinging  firmly  to  the  long 
elastic  boughs,  or  rather  gigantic  leaves, 
of  the  plume,  I  retained  my  seat  securely 
and  began  to  throw  down  the  fruit. 

Falling  from  a  height  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet  from  the  ground,  the  toughest- 
shelled  cocoanut  is  liable  to  break  and 
lose  its  delicious  contents,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  make  it  strike  upon  its  point, 
the  strongest  part  of  the  shell.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  skilful  and  scien- 
tific manoeuvre.  Twirling  the  cocoanut 
forcibly  from  left  to  right,  I  let  it  fall 
point  downward.  It  thus  passed  through 
the  air  rotating,  as  a  rifled  shell  or  coni- 
cal ball  is  fired  from  a  gun,  and  struck 
the  earth,  its  target,  upon  the  point. 
Armstrong  or  Parrot  miglit  have  learned 
the  theory  of  rifled  projectiles  from  the 
practice  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  But 
success  in  firing  the  cocoanut  to  the 
ground  so  adroitly  that  its  shell  shall 
not  burst  upon  the  concussion  is  attained 
only  after  long  practice  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  good  cocoanuts ;  as  Liston 
spoiled  a  bushel  of  eyes  in  learning  to 
ox)erate  for  the  cataract. 

One  by  one  I  twirled  the  nuts  to  the 
ground ;  then  gazed  sround  the  horizdb, 
and  endeavored  to  pierce  the  darkness  in 
the  direction  of  Lakemba.  The  light 
clouds  dispersed  as  the  moon  set ;  and 
glowing  through  the  haze  of  the  horizon 
I  saw  the  steady  lurid  flame  of  a  beacon- 
fire. 

The  islanders  were  making  search  for 
US.  The  beacon  was  lighted  upon  a  hill 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  high-priest ; 
it  was  his  signal  of  alarm  ;  and  I  knew 
that  every  comer  of  Lakemba  would  be 
rummaged  to  find  the  missing  one& 
Would  the  pursuers,  divining  my  lack 
of  reverence  for  this  sacred  place,  follow 
us  hither,  and  capture  us  in  Waimata's 
Garden  ? 

I  slid  rapidly  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Waimata  was  opening  the  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  contained  the  fresh  and 
aromatic  nectar  that  is  known  only  in 
the  tropics,  for  iU  never  survives  expor- 
tation—the milk  of  the  unripe  cocoanut 
Possibly  I  remember  it  with  the  too  en- 
thusiastic palate  of  youth  ;  but  that  ex- 
quisite flavor,  as  I  certainly  believe^ 
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•*  0*erpaB8«d  the  cream  of  yonr  champagne, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  eparkling  bumpers  rcuch. 
That  spring^ew  of  the  spirit,  the  heart's  lain." 

And  BO  under  tbe  clear  starlight  we 
supped  for  the  first  time  in  Waimata's 
Garden. 

It  was  warm  and  clear,  and  the  mild 
current  of  the  trade-wind  poured  over 
the  island,  and  sighed  in  the  cocoanut 
plumes,  a  lulling,  slumbrous  sound. 

'*  I  will  make  a  shelter  for  us  in  this 
thicket  for  the  night,"  said  I,  "  and  we 
will  build  our  house  to-morrow." 

"No,"  returned  Waimata,  "I   will 
sleep  in  a  palm-tree." 
.  "  Nonsense  I  you  will  fall ;  and  then 
what  good  of  our  coming  away  so  far 
together  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  fall.    You  shall  see  how 
I  will  manage  it.  Tou  may  sleep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree." 
.    "  Why  not  in  the  nearest  palm- tree  to 
yours  ? " 

"  Because  I  wish  you  to  defend  this 


»» 


one. 

**  But  you  are  not  in  danger  now." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  said 
Waimata.  "  Something  tells  me  that  I 
afti  in  more  danger  of  being  killed  and 
eaten  here  than  I  ever  was  at  home." 

I  had  heard  her  express  a  similar  fore- 
boding in  her  father's  house. 

"Besides,"  continued  she,  "I  want 
you  to  keep  the  Itive-na-iiai  from  com- 
ing up  after  me  in  the  night." 

The  poor  girl  evidently*  feared  equal 
danger  from  human  enemies  and  from 
those  ghostly  visitors  with  which,  an 
infinite  multitude,  the  Fijian  peoples 
land  and  sea.  Had  she  any  authentic 
premonitions  in  the  matter  ?  I  saw  no 
danger  from  men,  and  had  experienced 
very  little  from  spirits ;  yet  the  idea  of 
being  set  upon  guard,  in  good  faith, 
against  ghosts,  gods,  or  wood-gnomes, 
was,  I  confess,  somewhat  staggering. 
What  should  I  do  in  case  a  company 
of  these  Polynesian  demons  should  make 
their  appearance  ? 

After  a  little  reflection,  however,  I 
summoned  up  my  courage  and  promised 
to  defend  the  foot  of  the  tree  against  all 
invasion  until  the  morning. 

'^  At  any  rate,  there  are  no  men  upon 


this  island,"  thought  I ;  "  and  I  never 
heard  of  a  ghost  that  could  strike  out 
irom  the  shoulder  or  break  a  cocoanut- 
shell  with  his  fist." 

Waimata,  taking  with  her  one  of 
the  robes  that  we  had  used  'as  sails  for 
our  canoe,  slipped  my  bark  fhoogi 
around  her  ankles,  and  mounted  as  ean- 
ly  as  I  had  done  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
There,  bending  tbe  elastic  leaves  togetlh 
er,  and  securing  one  to  another  by  meui 
of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  central  leaflet 
which  the  islanders  use  Instead  of  oord, 
she  formed  in  ten  minutes  a  safe  and 
elastic,  couch  for  herself  at  the  heigU 
of  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the  gronod.  I 
looked  on  with  curious  interest  as  I  nw 
her  thus  ensconce  herself  in  the  upper 
air. 

"  When  will  you  come  down  f "  said  I 

"  When  tbe  watch-fire  on  Lakembt 
grows  pale." 

'  And  she  nestled  herself  among  tk 
garlanded  plumes  of  the  palm.  I  hif 
down  at  its  bell-like  bole,  and  fdl  awaj 
into  troubled  dreams,  in  which  tbe  Li* 
kcmban  watch-fires  blazed  luridly  aU 
night,  and  Waimata  was  carried  amy 
from  me  to  be  sacrificed  by  hovliirg 
savages  to  the  oficnded  deities  of  tk 
island. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  before  I  woke. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  quiet ;  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  surf  was  the  only  tomdi 
The  southern  cross  shone  out  brigbtly; 
but  there  was  a  vague  hint  of  the  1MI» 
ing-roso  beyond  the  ialands  that  lay  vpoi 
the  eastern  horizon.  A  column  of  SBoki 
rose  straight  into  the  air  from  theexFi^ 
ing  watch-fire  in  Lakemba,  and  a  meteor 
fell  behind  it  as  I  looked!  Tbe  pabi> 
tree  by  my  side  stood  motionleas  at  s 
marble  stalagmite.  I  glanced  upvtfi 
into  its  plume. 

Waimata  was  not  there ! 

I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  called  kf 
name,  but  there  was  no  answer.  A  flodE 
of  tropic- birds,  disturbed  by  the  wifc* 
miliar  sound,  rose  and  sailed  away  froB 
the  neighboring  thicket.  I  luokci 
around,  and  saw  faint  traces  in  tki 
grass.  My  eye,  practised  in  woodciifti 
told  me  that  they  were  the  imprinti  d 
a  sandal.    The  diverging  toes  rercsM 
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the  fact  that  a  Polynesian  foot  had  made 
them.  But  they  were  not  Waimata's ; 
they  were  the  imprints  of  a  sandal  larger 
than  either  she  or  I  could  wear. 

But  the  most  mysterious  circumstance 
of  all  was,  that  though  Waimata  had 
disappeared,  her  own  footsteps  were  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Distracted  with  fear,  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  palm-tree.  The  couch  of 
braided  leaves  was  precisely  as  she 
might  have  left  it  peacefully.  I  almost 
Ikncied  that  it  retained  her  warmth. 

I  slid  rapidly  down  the  trunk  and 
followed  the  footsteps.  The  length  of 
their  stride  convinced  me  that  1  was 
likely  to  meet  in  the  person  of  him  who 
made  them  a  powerful  enemy. 

The  steps  led  seaward.  Half  distract- 
ed, I  followed  them  rapidly.  There 
were  no  other  traces.  It  seemed  as  if 
Waimata  must  have  been  rapt  away 
bodily  f?om  the  top  of  the  palm-tree, 
since  no  vestige  of  her  appeared  upon 
the  earth.  I  was  now  firmly  convinced 
of  the  presence  of  eods  as  well  as  of 
men  upon  the  island,  which  evidently 
merited  the  epithet  of  Enchanted.  I 
remembered  her  dark  fancies  of  the 
night  before,  and  my  own  troubled 
dreams. 

Suddenly  the  track  left  the  turf  and 
gtrock  tbe  white  sand  of  the  outer  beach. 
I  noticed  that  it  seemed  unusually  deep, 
too  deep  for  even  the  gigantic  weight 
of  the  person  whose  foot  must  have 
made  it 

Midway  across  the  beach  a  single  scar- 
let flower  lay  beside  the  track.  It  was 
onlike  any  that  I  had  seen  in  "  Wai- 
mata^B  Garden."  But  it  was  identical 
with  those  which  she  had  tossed  to  me 
oa  the  day  of  the  cannibal  feast,  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  was  the  biilliant  co- 
rolla of  tbe  oAia-blossom  {Eugenia  ma- 
laeeenni). 

I  picked  it  up.  It  is  not  a  fragrant 
flower;  but  this  diffused  the  perfume 
of  the  Tumij  a  favorite  cosmetic  of  Wai- 
mata's. 

I  remembered,  too  well,  that  I  had 
glTcn  her  such  a  flower  but  yesterday, 
aa  we  came  out  to  see  the  battle  of  the 
canoes.     I  had  not  seen  it  since,  but 


she  must  have  hidden  it  in  her  hair ; 
and  now  it  reappeared  as  a  last  token 
from  her  upon  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance. Had  it  fallen  from  her  as  she  was 
spiriting  through  the  air?  And  I 
glanced  upward,  half  expecting  to  see 
her  who  was  dearest  to  me  borne  onward 
upon  the  vans  of  the  lute-na-icaiy  and 
dropping  to  me  this  treasured,  memento 
at  a  parting  which  was  destined  to  be 
eternal. 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  fast-fading  stars. 
I  pressed  rapidly  onward,  following  the 
dreadful  footprints  that  might  belong 
to  a  demon,  for  all  that  I  knew,  and  that 
seemed  certainly  connected  with  the 
same  mysterious  agency  that  had  caused 
Waimata*B  disappearance. 

The  east  was  now  flooded  with  red 
light,  that  shone  through  the  cocoanut- 
trecs.  The  tide  was  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  would  soon  obliterate  tbe  steps  that 
I  had  traced,  by  this  time,  to  the  very 
margin  of  the  waters.  They  led  me  to 
the  foot  of  a  gentle  hillock  that  rose 
upon  the  bank ;  then,  turning  suddenly 
seaward,  they  were  lost  in  the  ocean. 
The  last  trace  of  Waimata  was  gone, 
and  I  was  left,  not  alone,  upon  this 
haunted  island,  but  seemingly  in  the 
power  of  malign  and  gigantic  beings. 
How  soon  I,  too,  should  be  rapt  away, 
whether  by  land,  or  air,  or  sea,  I  knew 
not.    Would  it  be  to  rejoin  Waimata  ? 

I  fell  upon  the  sand  at  the  point  where 
the  last  footsteps  were  obliterated,  and 
prayed  to  the  F^ian  god  Kai  to  take 
me.  The  tides  crawled  slowly  up  to- 
ward my  feet.  I  regretted  that  I  was 
able  to  swim ;  I  wished  that  they  might 
wash  me  away  and  draw  me  down  into 
their  depths.  The  sea-birds  came  wheel- 
ing over  me,  uttering  loud  cries  and 
brushing  me  with  their  wings,  as  if  to 
scare  away  the  intruder  upon  their  soli- 
tudes. 

I  lay  half-stupefled.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  trade-wind  began  to  come  in 
gently  from  the  sea.  A  vast  aerial 
bridge  of  cirri  reared  itself  between 
the  Enchanted  Island  and  Lakemba, 
its  abutments  the  two  distant  islands, 
its  touuoin  countless  flakes  of  fretted 
cloud  that  lay  motionless  against  each 
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other,  and  spanned  tbe  entire  distance 
in  sharp  relief  against  the  blue.  My 
thoughts  travelled  along  that  airy 
thoroughfare  to  my  father's  home. 

The  tide  crawled  nearer  and  nearer. 
I  resolved  to  let  the  water  have  its  will 
of  me,  and  to  be  swept  away  without  a 
struggle.  What  a  fine  death,  to  be 
drawn  into  the  meshes  of  planetary 
force,  to  bo  made  one  with  the  tides 
and  the  currents  of  Nature  I  There  are 
imaginative  compensations  for  being 
murdered  by  the  moon. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  my  fancies 
would  have  led  me;  for  my  dreams 
were  broken  suddenly. 

A  hoarse,  deep  voice  called  out  from 
the  waters. 

"  E  te  Rii  1 "  it  said.  "  O  Prince  I 
arise  and  receive  homage  1 " 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  more  quickly 
than  1  had  ever  done  before. 

A  brawny  savage,  breasting  the  rip- 
ples, came  in  with  the-  frotMng  tides. 
A  surge  of  foam  marked  his  path  as  he 
swam ;  and  he  shook  his  long  dark  locks 
and  flung  from  them  a  thousand  briny 
diamonds.  Almost  as  I  bounded  from 
the  sand  he  cximc  within  his  depth,  and 
walked  shoreward,  his  huge  and  unclad 
bulk  looming  momently  from  the  water. 
Ho  wtiS  a  host  in  himself;  but  he  made  a 
gesture  of  obeisance  as  he  came.  I 
named  him  Orion  at  the  first  glance,  for 
I  had  read  Lempriere's  Dictionary  in 
my  father's  library ;  and  here  was  the 
demigod  himself  appearing,  but  slightly 
transformed  as  my  vassal. 

I  had  not  the  Elightcst  idea  who  this 
savage  might  be,  or  where  he  came  from ; 
but  I  took  a  cue  from  Greek  and  from 
Fijian  superstition,  and,  assuming  the 
tone  of  that  superiority  which  I  saw 
him  ready  to  award  me,  I  cried  out : 

"Advance,  Orion,  and  tell  me  the 
news  of  the  waters." 

lie  was  a  little  staggered  at  the  mys- 
tic vocable  by  which  I  had  addressed 
him.  lie  evidently  considered  it  a  sort 
of  incantation,  and  advanced  more  slow- 
ly ;  so  that  I  had  full  time  to  study  the 
appearance  of  the  savage  as  he  rose  from 
the  water. 

A  tawny  fellow,  six  feet  and  a  half 


high,  well-proportioned,  lithe,  and  mus- 
cular, sole-leather  color;  with  curly  hair 
that  hung  to  his  shoulders,  sparkliDg 
black  eyes,  and  the  true  look  of  the 
cannibal  in  his  tattooed  face.   Ue  wore  a 
bone  amulet  and  a  few  shark's  teetb 
around  his  neck ;    and  his  chest  and 
abdomen  were  decorated  with  ^attl^ 
pieces  by  the  first  artists  of  Fiji,  done  in 
a  dark-blue  pigment.  The  landscapc«t 
of  the  same  natiimal  school  was  illcstnt- 
ed  upon  his  back,  which  bore  a  larg.  co- 
coanut-tree  executed  after  the  metbodi 
of  the  Fijian  realists.    The  trunk  of  tbe 
tree  occupied  the  site  of  his  spinal  ool* 
umn,  the  articulations  of  which  scoeDt- 
ed,  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  tlw 
reed- like  joints  in  the  stem  of  tbe  p^ 
tured  tree;  while  its  fcliagc  branched 
out  luxuriantly  over  the  scapular  regia 
of  the  savage,  and  its  long  leaves  ex* 
panded  upon  his  shoulders.  A  n ar  fiev 
of  Orion  was  a  view  of  a  nan  at  tmi 
walking;  and  this  viewl  had  when  Ae 
savage,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  M 
height  in  the  cd|j^o  of  the  surf^  turned 
himself  rapidly  around  three  timet  be 
fore  advancing  to  shake  my  hand.  Tlili 
he  did  to  avert  any  baleful  po^ribility 
that  might  attend  the  use  of  tbe  sev 
name  by  which  I  had  addressed  bin. 

I  did  not  wish  to  inquire  for  tbe  o»- 
dentials  of  this  strange  envoy.  I  sinplj 
demanded — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

*^  I  am  the  herald  of  Prince  Eanvha," 
replied  he. 

*^  And  what  brings  3-0U  to  this  taboo- 
ed island  ? " 

^*I  am  a  stranger  in  these  watcn 
But  I  was  commanded  to  remain  by  tbe 
Queen." 

I  heard  this  answer  with  conflictii| 
fear  and  joy.  lie  must  know  of  Wal- 
mata's  whereabouts ;  but  was  she  M 
more  likely  to  be  his  captive  than  Ui 
superior  ? 

We  confronted  each  other  alone  np«« 
the  beach.  It  was  essential  that  1  sbooid 
keep  up  the  fiction  that  I  was  a  higl- 
chief;  for  he  could  make  himself  oti' 
ter  if  he  chose :  he  had  the  physical,! 
the  moral  superiority.  How  to 
the  balance  of  power  ? 
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<  necessary  to  adopt  the  tone  of 
(1  at  once. 

>u  are  Prince  Kaniiha's  herald," 
make  the  Prince's  obeisance." 
ew  himself  flat  upon  the  ground, 
aced  my  foot  upon  the  trunk  of 
K)ed  palm-tree.  By  this  act  he 
my  vassal ;  and  his  respect  for 
not  diminished  by  liis  pcrceiv- 
•ugh  the  deep  bronzing  that  the 
had  giyen  to  my  originally 
3mplexion,  that  I  was  a  foreign- 
white  man. 

eighboring  group  of  islands,  an 
n  skipper,  the  captain  of  a  Nan- 
rhaler,  hLci  lately  actually  made 
the  master  of  the  people.  He 
imenced  his  conquests  by  trad- 
ing the  natives  bits  of  old  iron 
inge  for  cocoanut-oil  and  tor- 
>11 ;  and  he  ended  by  bujing  out 
ngdom,  and  installing  himself 
ate  prince  over  a  population  of 
thousand  savages.  Ho  was  a 
tact  and  ability ;  he  called  the 
latives  into  his  councils,  and  re- 
tbeir  support  by  crafty  man- 
;  and  judicious  gifts ;  he  had  his 
lace,  hifl  heathen  temple,  and  his 
he  made  war  and  conquests  in 
ring  islands;  and  at  the  time 
Ksape  from  Lakemba  the  history 
sailor  bold  was  well  known 
out  southern  Polynesia, 
supposed  that  I  had  taken  pos- 
>f  the  Island  of  the  Gods  for  the 
of  erecting  a  private  monarchy, 
jne  you  Orion,"  said  I.  "  You 
I  Minister  of  War  and  of  the 
)on  this  island." 
na,  Oliona,"  repeated  he,  imitat- 
sound  of  the  word  as  closely  as 
ted  resoures  of  his  dialect  would 
Tor  his  language,  though  it 
"esembled  the  Lakemban  idiom, 
cient  in  consonant-sounds,  and 
.  each  syllable  to  close  with  a 
"  that  is  a  convenient  name." 
it  is  your  name  at  home  ? "  de- 
I. 

ku-hi-pa-kai-i-ke-ho-ku-lan-gi," 
responded  my  Minister  of  War. 
rmed  him  that  hb  name  would 
>ng  to  use  in  case  cf  any  sudden 


military  emergency.  The  enemy  would 
effect  a  landing  before  I  could  issue  him 
an  order.  I  said  that  we  would  reserve 
that  name  for  use  at  leisure.  It  would 
do  better  in  peace-times,  I  thought ;  or 
it  might  serve  for  an  old-fashioned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

I  was  full  of  impatience  to  learn  what 
had  become  of  Wuimata.  But  he  said 
nothing  more  of  "  the  Queen  "  whom  he 
had  met ;  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
betray  any  anxiety  by  questioning  him. 
I  would  first  feel  of  my  authority  a  little. 

*'  How  came  you  to  my  inland  ?  "  I 
continued. 

"  I  was  sent  to  announce  the  return 
of  Prince  Kanuha  from  Mbau  to  La- 
kemba." 

Kanuha  was  the  hideous  savage  to 
whom  Waimata  had  been  promised  by 
her  father.  Would  Orion,  in  case  he 
should  recognize  Waimata,  remain  faith- 
ful to  my  secret  ?  or  would  he  escape 
from  me  and  betray  us  to  the  Lakem- 
bans  ? 

"  Where  is  your  canoe  ? "  I  asked. 

'*  Behind  yonder  hillock." 

"  It  shall  be  the  flag-ship  of  my  navy,** 
I 'remarked.  "We  will  inspect  it  at 
once.  But  where  did  you  come  from 
when  you  swam  ashore  just  now  9  " 

**  From  the  Sea-Cave,"  returned  Orion. 

What  the  Sea-Cave  could  be  I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea ;  but  it  would  never 
do  to  seem  ignorant  of  my  own  posses- 
sions. 

"  We  will  go  to  the  Sea-Cave,"  said  L 

And  we  walked  toward  the  beach  in 
the  direction  of  the  sandy  hummock  I 
have  mentioned.  Orion  led  the  way. 
His  footsteps  were  identical  with  thon 
I  had  just  been  following  1    • 

I  remembered  hearing  old  natives  tetll 
of  caves  in  the  coral-island,  the  en- 
trances of  which  were  submarine,  and 
that  were  kept  a  secret  to  all  but  a  few 
explorers,  who  used  them  as  places  of 
refuge  and  concealment.  But  I  had  re- 
garded them  as  possible  only  in  a  mythi- 
cal geology.  The  coral  insect  builds 
solidly,  and  leaves  no  caverns  in  the' 
foundations  of  his  work.  Professor 
Dana,  the  accomplished  geologist  of  the 
United   States  Exploring  Ex^cdvd^x^ 
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which  yisited  these  islands  after  my  de- 
parture from  them,  has  elaborately  de- 
scribed their  formation. 

Wondering,  therefore,  what  secret  of 
my  dominions  I  was  to  learn,  I  followed 
Orion  to  his  canoe,  my  newly-acquired 
navy.  It  was  a  handsome  craft,  some 
forty  feet  in  length,  with  carved  outrig- 
ger, sail-pieces  lashed  with  fine  cinct, 
and  full  equipage  of  paddles,  cordage, 
and  sails ;  while  a  large  assortment  of 
gods  was  stowed  in  the  forepoint.  Our 
protection  was  assured.  Whatever  wind 
might  blow,  we  should  be  able  to  invoke 
the  correct  deity  for  any  possible  point 
of  the  compass.  The  nautical  and  the 
spiritual  apparatus  of  the  cr^ft  were 
equally  complete. 

My  eye  took  in  these  details  at  a 
glance.  We  should  be  able  to  command 
the  seas  in  our  vicinity  just  as  long  as 
my  Secretary  of  the  Navy  remained  faith- 
Ail  to  my  fortunes. 

How  to  retain  this  savage  upon  the 
island,  how  to  conciliate  him,  or  how  to 
dispose  of  him  in  case  of  necessity,  were 
questions  already  turning  themselves 
over  in  my  mind  and  weaving  a  tangled 
web  of  thought  around  the  central  query. 
Where  was  Waimata  ?  My  eyes  fell  upon 
the  sand  as  I  approached  the  cave. 

Directly  before  me  lay  the  footprints 
of  Waimata,  the  same  traces  wMch  I 
had  often  followed  in  the  sands  of  La- 
kemba.  I  uttered  an  involuntary  shout 
of  surprise.  Orion  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"  They  are  the  footsteps  of  the  Queen," 
said  he. 

The  situation  was  tantalizing  in  the 
extreme.  The  strange  savage  knew 
more,  just  now,  than  I  did  concerning 
Waimata ;  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  ques- 
tion him. 

I  looked  seaward.    A  light  breath  of 

the  trade-wind  now  fanned  our  faces; 

but  the  surface  of  the  water  slept  almost 

'  unruffled,  an  unbroken  sheet  that  merged 

into  the  bright  horizon  of  the  east. 

Suddenly,  as  a  loon  rises  from  the 
depths  of  a  lake,  a  strange  apparition 
became  evident  upon  that  smooth  ex- 
panse—an apparition  so  incredible  that 
I  could  hardly  believe  the  tQalimoik^  ol 
my  eyes. 


She  must  have  been  in  the  Sea-Cave, 
thought  I ;  where  else  ?  for  close  to  the 
seaward  edge  of  the  little  hillock  bj 
which  we  stood  Waimata  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  She  shook  tbe 
brine  from  her  locks ;  she  smiled,  seeing 
us,  and  struck  out  for  the  shore. 

In  a  moment  she  had  reached  the  land, 
and  stood  again  by  me,  as  one  iIbcd  from 
the  grave.  She  was  clad  in  a  short  tonic; 
a  string  of  rosy  sea-shells  encircled  her 
neck.  I  had  never  seen  her  looking 
more  beautiful. 

We  clung  to  each  other  for  a  mooMst, 
speechless.  She  perceived  my  agitatiM 
at  her  reappearance,  and  divine^  tfait 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  hff 
absence  had  occurred.  Together,  ve 
strolled  aside,  commanding  Orion  ti 
await  our  return. 

'*  Where  have  you  been  since  I  htdi 
you  good-night  f  "  at  last  inquired  ( 
when  we  were  beyond  hcaring-diitaM 
of  our  vassal. 

**  In  the  Sea-Cave,**  returned  Wtiimia 
"  I  have  been  preparing  it  for  yon." 

'^  But  why  did  you  leave  me  withoit 
letting  me  know  f  and  how  did  yet 
manage  to  get  away  without  awakemBg 
me,  or  leaving  any  trace  behind  t " 

"  I  saw  tbe  canoe  of  Kanuha*^  mc^ 
senger  by  the  first  morning  light  I 
knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  tiuii 
did  not  respect  the  sacred  island ;  and 
when  he  turned  his  course  this  wtj  I 
thought  that  I  would  remain  oonceiled 
until  he  left." 

"  How  did  you  know  his  canoe  f  * 

'*  By  the  shape  of  the  sail.  It  is  oid| 
Kanuha^s  craft  that  have  a  sail  like  that* 

And  she  indicated  to  me  the  peca&i 
triangular  outline  of  the  sail,  a  t^ 
ure  that  I  had  already  noticed,  withoil 
knowing  that  any  peculiar  significaMi 
attached  to  it.  Waimata  was  an  expol 
in  all  the  nautical  heraldry  of  the  ialandi 

"  But  why  did  you  come  down  tm 
the  palm-tree  ?  " 

*^I  am  telling  you.    The  m< 
landed  by  starlight,  and  saw  tbii 
from  the  beach ;  for  its  knotted  plia* 
attracted  his  notice,  and  ho  knew  M  I 
V\i^x^  '^^'^Tv  mhabitant  upon  the  iibdl  1 
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him  from  the  top  of  the  tree ;  for 
1  parley  with  him  aafely  there  if 
hould  be  danger ;  and  if  he  were 
nt,  I  intended  to  prepare  a  sur- 
yr  you." 
you  Borprised  mo  by  descrtmg 

lought  I  should  return  before  you 
When  the  messenger  approached, 
hi—" 

SLve  named  him  Orion,"  said  I. 
tien  Orion  approached  I  stood  up 
palm-tree  and  commanded  him  to 
Llently  to  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He 
[;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  dis- 
to  be  friendly.  Then  I  motioned 
not  to  disturb  you,  but  to  lean 
;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  re- 
ne  upon  his  shoulders  as  I  de- 
d.  Bo  I  mounted  upon  his  back 
carried  me  away." 
1  the  South  Pacific  islands  there 
beasts  of  ^urden ;  larger  quad- 
,  indeed,  than  the  pig  are  un- 
;  and  the  chiefs,  lacking  horses, 
>on  the  shoulders  of  their  vassals, 
re  trained  to  perform  the  duties 
Isters  and  pack-horses  in  a  very 
;tory  manner.  There  is  a  regal 
3f  conmiand,  used  when  the  chief- 
sires  to  mount  ^  and  this  signal 
tta  had  employed, 
d  where  did  you  go  ? "  demand- 

the  Sea-CaTe.  I  knew  where  it 
mt  I  never  told  you  of  it,  for  I 
ad  to  take  possession  of  it  and 
9  it  for  our  occupancy  before  let- 
m  know  that  there  was  any  such 

t  why  did  you  choose  this  time 

ing  possession  ? " 

pras  necessary ;  for  I  must  assure 

that  Orion  would  be  our  servant, 

sre  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do 

put  the  Sea-Cave  in  order." 

d  18  that  the  place  where  you  have 

Ldden  since  daylight  ? " 

9,    I  will  take  you  to  it  soon.** 

illing  Orion  to  our  retreat  in  the 

y,  she  said, 

JLC  out  some  ripe  cocoanuts  to  the 


ve. 


n 


a  disappeared  in  tbo  foreet  Wai- 


mata  and  I  returned  along  the  beacK  to 
bring  our  own  canoe  to  the  Sea-Cave's 
mouih. 

It  was  an  errand  of  not  more  than  half 
an  hour.  We  came  fiyiug  back  before  the 
now  freshly-blowing  trade- wind,  and 
beaching  our  canoe,  awaited  Orion's 
return. 

Staggering  under  a  load  of  frnit,  that 
eminent  personage  soon  appeared  among 
the  colonnades  of  cocoanut-stcms. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  let  us  go  togeth- 
er to  the  Sea-Cave." 

Bidding  Orion  to  follow  us,  we  plung- 
ed into  the  water  and  came,  with  a  few 
strokes,  to  the  face  of  the  steep  decliv- 
ity that  formed  the  seaward  wall  of  the 
mound. 

I  was  liot  then  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  science  to  perceive  the  geological 
solecism  of  which  Nature  had  been 
guilty  in  raising  this  hummock  upon  the 
shores  of  a  coral  island.  But,  now  that 
I  endeavor  to  write  an  intelligent  ac- 
count of  my  adventures,  I  can  explain 
what  may  seem  incredible  to  any  but  an 
experienced  geologist — the  formation  of 
a  cave  in  a  coral  reef. 

Waimata  and  I  paused  before  the  coral 
cli£f,  sustaining  ourselves  by  that  turtle- 
like movement  of  the  hands  which  «wim- 
mers  use  when  ^*  treading  water.'*  Orion 
followed  us  at  two  fiithoms'  distance,  and 
floated  before  him  a  bunch  of  cocoanuts. 

**  Take  a  puhi  maitai "  (a  good  long 
breath),  said  she,  *'  and  dive  after  me." 

And  as  the  loon  dives,  so  Waimata 
disappeared.  A  ruffling  of  the  water,  a 
few  shining  coils  of  ripple  thrown  to 
the  surface,  and  she  was  gone. 

Orion  watched  me ;  and  I  feared  that 
he  suspected  my  ignorance  of  the  island. 
Unequal  as  was  our  strength  on  land,  it 
would  be  mere  madness  to  give  him  any 
opportunity  for  a  breach  of  the  peace 
in  the  water. 

Waimata  did  not  reappear. 

I  passed  the  order  to  Orion,  "  Follow 
mcl"  and  taking  a  full  inspiration, 
dived  toward  the  rock  as  Waimata  had 
done. 

Keeping  my  eyes  wide  open^  wi^L^XMSa. 
ing  vigoioxiBVy  ioTwai^  tjA.  ^  ^^^VXi  ^1 
not  more  than  fi-^e  ot  six.  l'5i^\.  twisi  >2Da 
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snrlace,  I  found  that  the  face  of  the  rock 
opened  before  me,  and  offered  a  portal 
of  entrance.  A  broad  cleft  in  the  very 
foundation  of  the  island  yawned  gloom- 
ily ;  and  the  tide  was  sucked  into  this 
dark  chasm. 

I  felt  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  sub- 
terranean channel.  They  were  not  co- 
ral, but  lava ;  sharp  and  jagged  in  some 
places,  in  others  worn  smooth  by  the 
•  action  of  centuries  of  the  tides,  and  fes- 
tooned with  trailing  mosses. 

The  current  drew  me  onward  into  the 
depth ;  and  a  chill  seemed  to  strike 
through  the  water  as  I  advanced.  I 
struck  out'  vigorously,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  retreat  against  the  tide.  My 
breath  was  already  beginning  to  fail. 
Should  I  be  trapped  in  some  of  these 
subterranean  crevices,  and  stunned  or 
drowned  ?  I  was  shooting  forward  at  a 
fearful  velocity,  for  the  channel  contract- 
ed as  I  advanced,  and  I  was  going  I 
knew  not  whither,  hurled  forward  into 
the  very  subterranean  abyss  of  nether 
darkness.  The  water  was  now  absolute- 
ly black  around  me. 

I  bruised  my  knee  sharply,  but  did 
not  feel  the  pain.  My  breath  was  nearly 
gone ;  I  had  but  half  a  minute  longer 
before  insensibility  would  supervene. 
Waimata  betrayed  me  ? 

The  thought  was  one  that  I  could  not 
accept;  yet  it  gave  me  a  desperate 
strength.  I  swam  as  I  had  never  swam 
before. 

Hardly  three  strokes  more,  and  I  saw 
a  faint,  suffused,  and  yellowish  light 
gleaming  in  the  water  above  and  before 
me. 

How  few  civilized  people  know  how 
sunlight  looks  when  seen  from  under 
water,  or  torchlight  ?  Were  this  record 
meant  for  the  public,  I  should  not  detain 
the  reader  here  to  describe  my  own  pri- 
vate experiences  of  Nature  as  viewed 
from  under  water.  But  often  have  I  lain 
upon  my  back,  eyes  open,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow  stream,  and  studied  the 
cloud-colors  through  the  medium  of  two 
elements  1  How  well  I  know  the  weird 
aspect  that  field  and  forest  put  on  when 
seen  with  their  tints  diffracted  and  fused 
in  the  iluwing  water,  and  their  perspec- 


tive inverted  from  the  subaqueous  point 
of  view  I    How  strange  and  sudden  the 
transmission  of  sound  beneath  the  wa- 
ter, how  intense  and  metallic  its  charu- 
terl     What  a  novel  sensation  the  ear 
receives  when  it  listens,  far  below  the 
surface,  to  voices  that  come  down  to  it 
from  the  upper  air  I    I  would  like  to 
write  a  story  for  an  audience  of  dirds. 
They  alone  could  understand  the  im- 
pressions of  the  five  new  senses  that  ^ 
diver  enjoys ;  for  each  sense  has  anoTd 
extension  and  scope  when  employed  in 
an  unfamiliar  medium.    The  poets  h£T« 
attained  reputation  for  familiarity  with 
nature ;  but  theirs  is  only  a  half-ooooiB- 
plishment ;  they  have  known  the  MtUR 
of  the  air,  not  the  nature  of  the  wtta 

I  knew  both ;  and  seeing  the  diffioed 
yellow  gleam  of  the  light  ahead,  I  knew 
that  it  was  the  light  of  a  torch  in  idaik 
place,  that  it  was  burning  in  pnre  liTf 
and  that  it  was  not  n^re  than  tcnjudi 
distant  from  me.  So,  plucking  ap  ooiff- 
age,  I  shot  myself  along  with  poverAd 
strokes. 

I  heard  the  metallic  clicking  of  stoBH 
struck  together  under  water,  appsreotly 
to  direct  my  course,  and  knew  the  aif- 
nal  to  be  intended  for  me. 

The  channel  widened,  the  iratcr  wn 
now  full  of  yellow  light. 

In  a  moment  I  rose  panting  to  ihi 
surface.  I  gazed  around.  I  was  in  is 
immense  submarine  cave.  WaimiU 
stood  upon  the  sandy  beach  which  liBfid 
its  ocean-floor,  and  a  gigantic  torch  of 
tuttti  nuts  cast  a  flaring  iUuminitiM 
upon  stalactites  of  lava,  and  the  ribs  of 
a  groined  lava-vault  that  hung  overhead. 
It  was  a  vast  and  secret  grotto,  bidden 
away  in  the  very  heart  of  sea  and  earth. 

Waimata  welcomed  me  with  a  inm 
embrace.  "Here,"  said  she,  **wecii 
live  happily,  if  Eu-ku-hi-pa-kai-i-ke^ 
ku-lan-gi  does  not  betray  us." 

"  Any  man  might  become  a  tnittf 
under  such  a  name  as  that,"  returned L 
"  Call  him  Orion,  and  see  if  be  will  nrt 
behave  well  under  a  foreign  baptisn.' 

Waimata  laughed  and  said,  '^Wc 
shall  have  to  drown  him  if  he  does  not' 

AVas  she  then  quite  a  savage  st  htaitl 
Had  fhc  more  of  the  tiger-cat  in  bet 
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tion  than  wo  civilized  mortals 
was  my  sweetheart  dangerous  ? 
I.  Certainly  she  came  near 
to  drowning  me  just  now. 
cute  Polynesian  read  my  thought 
rh  I  had  spoken  it.  '^  I  would 
urt  you,"  she  said.  "And  I 
ot  drown  Orion  unless  you  chose 


i> 


me. 

will  not  drown  him  yet.  We 
;ch  him." 

11  signal  to  him  not  to  come  in 
rant  to  show  you  the  cave  alone." 
ill  give  the  order,"  returned  I, 
can  hear  my  signal  farthest." 
id  two  solid  fragments  of  obsi- 
fighing  four  or  five  pounds ;  and 

them  under  water,  sent  him  this 

by  the  submarine  click : 
Eio  Malia  I 
r  where  you  are." 
lata  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
)  the  Sea-Cave. 

3  a  gigantic  shell  of  cooled  Inva. 
don,  forced  from  the  volcanic 
f  the  earth  many  thousands  of 
rOf  had  spent  its  force  in  clevat- 
crust  of  the  island-shore.    Ex- 

by  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
i  gases,  a  bubble  had  been  blown 
ncandescent  lava,  which,  push- 
vard  and  outward,  had  lifted 
superincumbent  strata  of  coral, 
,  and  alluvial  soil,  making  a  hill 
reviously  the  level  coast  of  the 
Utretchcd,  as  a  jewel  stands  upon 
omference  of  a  ring.  It  was  a 
canic  bubble,  blown  in  the  mol- 
:  as  easily  as  the  soap-bubble  ex- 
n  the  air ;  but  this  toy  of  Na- 
rce  was  congealed  in  the  eternal 

hidden  memento  of  her  freak, 
day  the  structure  of  the  island 
h  I  speak  is  unknown  to  geolo- 
X  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
prett/ extensive  observation  of 
tihem  Polynesian  groups,  as  a 
And  in  which  the  volcanic  ac^ 

strongly  modified  the  original 
,  "  without  displaying  its  hand." 
\  heart  of  this  volcanic  bubble 
a  and  I  found  ourselves  alone, 
shone  with  countless  sparks  of 
a  from  the  still  uudimmcd  sur- 
(Ti.— 27 


faces  of  lava.  Around  the  margin  of 
the  watery  floor  a  smooth,  broad  rim 
of  sand  extended — sand  that  might  re- 
tain a  human  footprint  for  centuries,  so 
seldom  was  the  cave  visited.  The  secret 
of  its  locality  was  cherished  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Lakemban  high-priest  alone ; 
and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  secret  still. 

"  How  did  you  ever  hear  of  this  cave  ?" 
demanded  I  of  Waimata,  as  with  arms 
around  each  Ather  we  strolled  around 
the  subterranean  sand-beach  and  gazed 
up  into  the  great  vault  overhead.  It 
was  like  gazing  into  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  except  that  the  eye  of  light 
which  looks  downward  into  the  Italian 
dome  was  absent.  Our  cave  had  larger 
dimensions,  and  almost  the  same  inte- 
rior shape  as  the  Roman  temple ;  but  its 
decorations  were  the  fantastic  forms  of 
the  lava. 

"  One  night,  long  ago,  I  overheard 
the  secret,"  said  Waimata.  "  My  father 
took  my  elder  brother  into  the  thicket 
and  told  him  of  this  cave.  I  heard  them 
near  the  hure.  Once  in  five  years,  ho 
said,  he  visited  the  cave  to  replenish  its 
stores  and  to  keep  it  in  proper  order  as 
a  place  of  refuge." 

"  Do  you  know  where  these  stores  are 
kept  ? " 

"  Not  the  exact  spot ;  but  we  can  ea- 
sily find  them." 

"  Where  did  you  find  the  torch  that 
you  arc  burning  now  ? " 

**  There  is  a  torch-chest  at  the  very 
entrance  to  the  cave,  above  high-water 
mark,"  said  Waimata.  "I  rememljer 
that  my  father  explained  where  it  lay 
when.  I  overheard  the  secret  of  the 
place ;  and  I  put  my  hand  upon  it  the 
moment  that  I  entered  the  cave." 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  her  how  she  had 
lighted  the  torch;  for  any  Polynesian 
can  make  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether for  five  minutes ;  and  innumera- 
ble fragments  of  dry  driftwood  lay 
around  the  shores  of  the  cave. 

We  continued  exploring  our  domin- 
ion. The  tide-water  boiled  strongly  be- 
fore us  as  we  went ;  and  I  noticed  that 
it  seemed  to  flow  quite  through  the 
cave,  and  to  pour  itself  out  by  some 
hidden  entrance  opposite  to  t\\^t  Vj 
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which  we  had  come  Id.  A  subterranean 
channel  leading  to  the  central  lagoon 
of  the  island  evidently  existed ;  and 
through  this  the  tide  entered  and  de- 
parted. The  mystery  was  explained — 
why  this  atoU  was  a  closed  circle  of 
coral  reef,  and  maintained  no  apparent 
communication  with  the  outer  sea.  In 
all  other  cases  that  I  have  ever  observed 
the  circle  of  the  coral  island  is  not  com- 
plete ;  a  small  channel  is  left  for  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  tides,  as  if  re- 
spiration were  a  necessity  to  it.  But 
here  the  lavas,  bursting  up  from  below, 
had  rent  and  shattered  the  foundations 
of  the  island,  and  established  a  subter- 
ranean and  submarine  channel  or  breath- 
ing-hole, through  which  the  tides  found 
ready  passage.  In  course  of  time 
the  coral  insect,  applying  itself  to  the 
task  of  filling  up  the  original  tidal  chan- 
nel, completed  the  circle  of  the  coral 
reef;  and  this  now  displayed  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  a  perfect  ring  of  land 
surrounding  the  unruffled  mirror  of 
water  that  I  have  described. 

Such  was  the  stronghold  of  which  we 
found  oiu^elves  in  possession.  We  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  task  of  discov- 
ering what  stores  might  be  hidden  in 
the  cave. 

The  torch  burned  low,  and  I  kindled 
two  more  in  its  place.  The  tide  came  to 
the  turn,  and  the  lake  presented  for  a 
time  an  absolutely  unruffled  surface. 
We  found  the  silence  oppressive,  and 
were  fain  to  shout  and  sing  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  the  echoes  that  reverberated 
in  the  arch  of  our  dome. 

Strolling  around  its  circumference, 
and  peering  curiously  into  every  recess 
that  would  seem  to  offer  a  place  for 
concealment,  we  brandished  our  torches 
in  the  gloom  that  had  been  undisturbed 
for  years.  There  were  many  rocky 
ledges,  shelves  that  oflfered  admirable 
hiding-places,  but  we  found  nothing 
more  valuable  than  a  large  assortment 
of  idols ;  and  of  these  we  had  enough 
already  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 
Such  a  collection  as  that  of  the  cave 
could  be  rivaled  at  the  present  day 
at  the  missionary  rooms  of  London 
•stoD,  where  a  more  satisfactory 


representation  of  heathen  deities  can 
now  be  seen  than  in  any  temple  of,  at 
least,  the  Polynesian  pagans. 

Waimata  and  I  each  selected,  how- 
ever, a  pocket-idol  for  private  devotions; 
and,  stringing  them  around  our  necks  by 
means  of  bead  necklaces  which  we  found 
among  the  other  sacred  stores,  we  con- 
tinued our  explorations. 

Not  far  from  the  principal  d^p6t  of 
the  carved  gods  I  noticed,  high  up  in  t 
crevice  of  the  volcanic  rock,  a  lag-end 
of  what  appeared  to  be  native  lapOj 
projecting  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the 
torchlight. 

Handing  my  flaming  link  to  Waimitt) 
I  climbed  up  after  the  signaL 

I  found  a  large  recess  in  the  rod; 
and  in  this  recess  stood  a  chest,  appti- 
ently  of  foreign  manufacture.  It  bore  t 
lock ;  but  the  rusty  key  stood  in  it 
Turning  the  key,  I  opened  it  witboat 
difficulty. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  sailor's  chest;  it 
contained  a  few   articles  of  sctmenli 
wear,  some  folds  of  fine  native  cloth,  t 
quantity  of  dried  bread-fruit  and  hi- 
nanas,  some    fishing    apparatus,  some 
"  hard  tack,"  probably  kidnapped  bom 
a  whaling  vessel,  and  several  handlUs 
of  Spanish  doubloons,  which  were  lCl^ 
tered   around  at    the  bottom  of  the 
chest.  Many  of  them  were  pierced  with 
a  hole,  as  if  to  be  worn  for  oniaxBCflL 
At  that  time  I  had  little  more  nodon  of 
the  value  of  gold  than  the  natives  thcB- 
selvcs  possessed.    This  money  WM  en* 
dently  plundered  from  the  crew  of  sons 
passing  vessel  that  had  been  cot  off  IB 
previous  years  by  the  islanders;  and  it 
was  dei)osited  here  for  sacerdotal  pOT* 
poses.    I  pocketed  it  at  once,  as  a  ciril- 
ized  man  would  have  done ;  having  n* 
heritcd  something  of  his  aflSnity  for  t 
metal  of  whose  value  I  yet  knew  noth- 
ing.   I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lore  of 
money  gets  to  nm  in  the  blood  like  any 
other  acquired  quality  of  nature ;  WtA 
I  seized  upon  the  coins  by  virtue  of » 
transmitted  instinct.    Rummaging  still 
further  in  the  chest,  I  found  the  bett  ii 
which  they  had  been  concealed;  and, 
restoring  them  to  their  old  place,  I  fl*- 
tescd    the  money    around   my  waitf) 
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where  it  was  but  imperfectly  hidden  by 
the  flowing  robe  of  kapa  that  I  had 
donned  upon  entering  the  cave. 

^*  Here  are  provisions  and  light  enough 
to  last  UB  for  a  month,  if  we  should  need 
to  hide  in  the  cave,^'  said  I. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  as  if  we  should 
need  to  conceal  oursclyes?"  returned 
Waimata. 

**Many  little  chances  make  a  large 
chance.  Here  is  Orion  from  the  outer 
world ;  the  Lakemban  watchfire  burned 
last  night ;  your  father  is  shrewd,  he  may 
simply  pretend  to  think  us  lost  at  sea, 
or  captured;  at  any  moment  wo  may 
see  strangers  here." 

"  Let  us  call  in  Orion,"  said  Waimata, 
^  and  pledge  him  again  to  secrecy." 

I  returned  at  once  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave.  The  great  bunch  of  cocoanuts 
that  he  had  gathered  was  here,  brought 
in  by  the  tide.  I  made  the  signal 
"  Return." 

No  answer  came  back. 

I  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  repeated 
the  signal.  I  repeated  it  again  and 
again.     Still  no  answer. 

*^  What  can  it  mean  ? "  we  said  in  a 
breath.  We  looked  steadfastly  at  each 
other.  If  the  flaring  torchlight  reveal- 
ed as  much  of  surprise  and  apprehen- 
don  in  my  own  eyes  as  it  did  in  those 
of  Waimata,  the  tableau  would  have 
needed  no  word  of  explanation. 

*'  I  must  go  out  immediately,  and  see 
what  has  become  of  my  Minister  of 
the  NaTy,"  said  I,  feigning  a  lightness 
of  manner  which  I  did  not  feel.  ^^  It 
may  be  that  he  has  already  commenced 
opentionB  in  these  waters." 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  Do  not  leave 
me  elone  in  this  great  dark  place,"  re- 
joined Waimata. 

We  threw  oflf  our  outer  robes.  I  de- 
posited the  money-belt  in  a  crevice  of 
the  rock,  and  extinguished  the  torch. 
Utter  darkness  fell  upon  us,  for  the 
channel  of  entrance  to  the  cave  was  too 
long  to  admit  of  any  transmission  of 
light  through  the  water ;  and  the  land- 
ward entrance  that  connected  with  the 
central  water  was  yet  longer — too  long 
for  the  swiftest  diver  to  risk  his  life  in 
attempting  its  passage. 


Plunging  together  into  the  water,  we 
found  that  the  tide  had  already  turned, 
and  was  accelerating  our  way.  We 
made  the  dive  without  bruise  or  acci- 
dent, and  as  I  should  judge  by  the  resi- 
duum of  breath  left  me  when  we  emerged 
into  the  open  sea,  we  occupied  about  a 
minute  in  our  transit.  I  may  record 
here,  by  the  way,  that  the  popular  sto- 
ries respecting  feats  of  diving  arc  quite 
as  exaggerated  as  the  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  speed  of  the  whaleboat,  or  the 
myths  that  describe  the  exploits  of 
Kentucky  riflemen.  Few  divers  remain 
more  than  a  minute  under  water ;  hard- 
ly any  can  exceed  two  minutes. 

Emerging  from  the  water  at  nearly 
the  same  instant,  we  looked  toward  the 
landing  where  we  had  left  Orion  with 
the  two  canoes  and  the  cocoanuts. 

The  cocoanuts  were  still  there,  piled 
upon  the  beach;  but  Orion  and  the 
canoes  were  gone. 

As  suddenly  as  my  strange  visitor  had 
appeared,  so  suddenly  had  he  vanished  1 
My  army  and  my  navy  had  retained  or- 
ganization from  dawning  imtil  noon  of 
a  single  day. 

But  the  loss  of  my  canoes  and  of  my 
retainer  was  as  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
our  secret  Wherever  Orion  might  go, 
he  would  pretty  surely  betray  us.  The 
sense  of  obligation  in  a  savage  seldom 
endures  beyond  a  night,  or  passes  over 
the  limit  of  speaking-distance. 

Whether  in  malice  or  in  thoughtless- 
ness, Orion  would  communicate  his 
knowledge  of  us  to  the  first  people  he 
might  meet.  Happily  for  us,  he  did 
not  know  our  names,  or  the  island  from 
which  we  came,  not  having  ventured  to 
question  us  on  account  of  our  superior 
rank. 

Waimata  and  I  landed  at  once,  and 
made  our  way  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
that  formed  the  roof  of  our  cave.  Far 
in  the  distance  we  saw  the  receding 
white  sail  of  a  canoe.  Other  eyes  would 
have  hardly  noticed  it;  but  Waimata 
instantly  recognized  the  peculiar  cut  of 
the  sail  that  she  had  seen  approaching 
early  in  the  morning.  It  was  Orion's 
canoe ;  and  we  both  could  see  the  out- 
lines of  our  own  smaller  cra.tt  \d.  V.'yss . 
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The  conyoy  was   holding  a   straight 
course  for  Lakemba ! 

The  ]»oor  girPs  firmness  was  shaken 
at  this  sight,  Iler  lovely  eyes  were 
liquid  with  tears.  The  desertion  of 
Orion  meant,  to  her,  betrayal,  discovery, 
capture,  and  death.  Placed  alone  upon 
the  island,  and  unable  to  escape,  we 
should  fall  an  easy  prey. 

There  was  no  time  to  construct  a 
canoe ;  nor  could  we  hope  to  escape  by 
means  of  any  such  chance  as  had  favor- 
ed our  flight  hitherward.  But  might 
we  not  defend  ourselves  in  the  Sea- 
Cave? 

After  a  little  reflection,  the  following 
plan  shaped  itself  in  my  mind.  I  de- 
termined to  barricade  the  inner  en- 
trance to  the  cave. 

With  the  and^le  cordage  that  I  found 
in  the  stores  of  the  cave  I  formed  a  net- 
work across  the  channel,  so  constructed 
that  when  tightened  it  would  keep 
under  water  the  head  of  any  diver  who 
should  attempt  to  force  an  entrance. 
Retreat,  of  course,  would  be  impossible 
to  an  enemy.  I  laid  heavy  stones  upon 
a  ledge  of  rock  immediately  over  this 
net,  so  tliat  I  could  easily  roll  them 
down  upon  the  head  of  any  who  might 
endeavor  to  break  through  the  net.  By 
night  I  had  formed  a  barrier  that  seem- 
ed impenetrable,  and  yet  one  that  I 
could  remove  in  a  moment  by  unlash- 
ing  the  uppermost  rope  from  the  crag 
to  which  I  secured  it. 

With  the  second  ebb  of  the  tide, 
Wnimata  and  I  left  the  cave,  preferring 
to  watch  from  the  island  the  possible 
approach  of  an  enemy.  We  floated  an 
enormous  number  of  cocoanuts  and 
bread-fruit,  so  that  they  would  go  in 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  higher 
ground,  where  we  had  spent  the  preced- 
ing night.  We  slept  in  the  summit  of 
the  same  palm-tree  that  Waimata  had 
occupied ;  or  rather,  Waimata  slept ; 
for,  except  the  hour  from  eleven  to 
twelve,  I  kept  watch  through  the  night. 

At  day-break  it  was  my  turn  to  see  a 
sight — a  whole  fleet  of  sails  that  held 
their  course  from  Lakemba  toivard  our 
landl 


These  sails  were  cut  after  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  the  priests'  canoes. 

I  wakened  Waimata.  She  looked 
upon  the  prows  that  sped  swiftly  to 
ward  us;  we  could  already  see  that 
they  were  filled  with  warriors. 

^^Aloha^  Tali,"  she  cried,  *'it  is  our 
last  hour  I " 

A  fleet  of  war-canoes  in  two  lines  ma 
sweeping  down  rapidly  upon  the  En- 
chanted Island.     Waimata  and  I  Mt 
speechless  in  the  top  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  contemplated   the  winged  enemy 
that  sped  toward  us  like  gigantic  in- 
sects— moths  of  the  tropics — ^bome  ul 
upon  the  streaming  current  of  the  tnde* 
wind.    It  seemed  to  us  like  the  descent 
of  a  cloud  of  dragons.     Already  we 
could  see  the  dark  figures  of  the  wa^ 
liors  in  the  foremost  canoe.    The  hue 
reached  up  obliquely  troia  the  etit,aDd 
would  touch  the  beach  at  a  point  ht- 
tween  us  and  our  submarine  ctve  of 
refuge.    We  had  no  time  to  lose ;  yrt 
we  sat  as  if  spell-bound,  gazing  at  the 
swift  and  silent  approach  of  the  white- 
winged  foe. 

Suddenly  a  puff  of  white  smoke  k^ 
ed  from  the  leading  canoe,  and  after  is 
interval  of  three  or  four  second!  Ae 
sound  of  a  musket  broke  sharply  npon 
our  ears.  I  knew  the  signal  well  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  suspended  U^! 
and  it  meant  that  the  war-canoetwodd 
land  at  once  upon  the  island.  It  wsf 
clear  that  we  had  been  betrayed ;  tbai 
the  mournings  over  our  lo»  had  gifCft 
place  to  armed  pursuit;  that  in  a  lev 
moments  our  little  Island  of  the  Gods, 
that  since  the  earliest  traditions  of  t^ 
people  had  been  consecrated  to  londh 
ness  and  to  poetic  superstition,  worid  • 
be  trampled  upon  by  a  horde  of  infiBi> 
ated  and  howling  savages,  and  thattbe 
most  cruel  fate  awaited  Waimata  aid 
myself. 

"  Fly  I  Waimata  I  Another  moment, 
and  they  will  land  before  we  can  con- 
ceal ourselves  I " 

And  I  urged  her  so  briskly  to  descend 
that  I  nearly  dislodged  her  hold  npca 
the  branches  of  the  palm.  In  a  d»> 
ment,  however,  we  had  slid  doirn  the 
cylindrical  trunk  and  were    standing 
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the  sandy*  soil  below.  The  sails 
ie  approaching  canoes  gleamed 
itly  through  the  green  spears  of 
jrried  pandanus-thicket. 
J  ran  rapidly  along  under  cover  of 
rees  toward  the  Sea-Cave,  hoping 
ich  it  unobserved.  But  the  quick 
3f  the  pursuers  caught  a  glimpse 
ir  figures  as  we  passed  an  open 
.  We  must  have  seemed  like  the 
that  fled  from  Paradise ;  and  our 
ring  angel  was  the  warrior  that 
i  shot  after  us  into  the  thicket.  It 
ripe  and  rosy  ohia  from  a  bough 
>  ns;  and  the  fruit  fell  at  Wai- 
s  feet.  She  picked  it  up  as  we 
jid  hurled  it  defiantly  at  the  near- 
inoe,  exclaiming,  • 

0  I  cast  away  Prince  Kanuha  and 
lit  forever." 

another  moment  we  had  reached 
illock  which  formed  the  roof  of 
eeret  cave.  Our  feet  splashed  in 
rarm  sea-water ;  it  flew  in  spark- 
drops  into  our  faces ;  it  deepened 
r  breasts ;  the  canoes,  now  close  at 
,  were  for  an  instant  concealed  by 
ope  of  the  sandy  promontory ;  but 
13  we  dived,  the  foremost  canoe  rc- 
ircd,  and  in  it  I  saw  the  figure  of 
lata's  father.  His  features,  natu- 
noble,  were  distorted  with  excite- 
and  passion;  and  he  cried  out, 
^  that  we  were  about  to  dive, 
atam,  te-i-ti  hthrthlie  !  (wicked  chil- 
;  or  yon  shall  be  given  to  the 
s!" 

1  there  I  saw,  seated  upon  the  fore- 
platform  of  the  canoe,  seven  of  the 
who  had  assisted  in  preparing  the 
bal  banquet  of  a  few  weeks  before. 
»f  them  I  remembered  particularly 
it  was  the  gigantic  *'  earth-worm  " 
had  detained  me  to  witness  the 
tg  of  the  skull  upon  my  leaving 


that  spectacle ;  and  his  heavy  necklace 
of  shark's  teeth  rattled  audibly  as  then. 
He  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  primed  and 
cocked  the  flint-lock  musket,  the  spoil 
of  some  plundered  party  of  sailors,  and 
took  aim  to  fire  at  us  a  third  time. 

But  before  he  could  draw  the  trigger 
Waimata  and  I,  having  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  dove  quickly.  I  had 
not  a  second  to  spare;  for  my  heels 
were  but  just  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
sea  when  I  heard  the  report  of  the  gun, 
strangely  diluted  in  intensity  by  its 
passage  through  the  water;  and  in- 
stantly the  sensation  of  a  smart  blow 
upon  my  left  thigb.  I  knew  that  the 
ball  had  not  struck  me,  but,  ricochet- 
ting  from  the  surface,  had  forced  doiwn 
a  column  of  water  upon  me  with  snfil- 
cient  force  to  produce  a  severe  bmise. 
Sportsmen  are  familiar  with  this  method 
of  killing  fish. 

'*  It  is  lucky  that  I  am  not  an  anaug- 
hi ''  (bonita,  or  albicore),  meditated  I, 
at  the  depth  of  two  fathoms ;  *'  or  that 
shot  would  have  made  me  show  a  white 
fin." 

We  had  dived,  however,  too  soon  to 
enter  immediately  into  the  entrance  of 
the  cave ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  feci 
our  way  for  several  yards  along  tho 
rocky  wall  of  the  cliff  before  finding 
our  way  to  the  pliice  of  safety.  It  was 
a  dreadful  thought,  how  easily  the  mis- 
hap of  a  moment,  an  accidental  blow 
against  the  jagged  lava,  tlie  entangle- 
ment of  a  weed,  might  detain  us  under 
water  a  minute  too  long  for  iife.  We 
met,  however,  no  mishap ;  but  we  were 
quite  exhausted  when  we  emerged  from 
the  water  within  the  cave,  and  found 
ourselves  in  our  submarine  fortalioe. 
We  were  safe  from  pursuit ;  no  enemy 
could  reach  us ;  and  here,  undisturbed, 
we  indulged  the  dream  of  Love  in  Fiji. 
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WHAT  CAVB  or  FAULTS  VOOIKO. 

0FTE17ER  than  we  think,  eren  "wliilo 
a  man  Bincerely  loyes  a  woman,  if  he 
finds  himself  bound  to  her  by  an  irrevo- 
cable vow,  it  chafes  him  like  a  fetter, 
and  he  instinctively  begins  to  lament 
his  lost  liberty— at  first,  perhaps,  almost 
nnconeciously,  and  only  while  he  finds 
himself  restrained  and  held  back  by  a 
moral  obligation  from  some  old  pastime 
or  pleasure,  in  which,  until  now,  he  has 
always  felt  perfect  freedom  to  indulge. 
For  Paul  Mallane  to  come  to  a  sudden 
consciousness  that  he  had  no  longer  a 
right  to  flir^  with  every  woman  who 
would  flirt  with  him,  was,  indeed,  a 
new  sensation.  To  do  him  justice, 
through  the  entire  winter  he  had  no 
desire  to  do  so.  He  had  never  been  so 
thoroughly  and  honorably  busy  as  he 
was  now.  His  graduation  from  the 
law-school  reflected  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  his  friends.  He  was  just 
about  entering  a  law-firm,  which  offered 
him  the  opportunity  .of  complete  suc- 
cess in  his  profession.  He  was  going 
to  pay  his  debts.  He  was  going  to  be 
married  to  the  only  girl  he  had  ever 
loved.  He  was  going  to  make  his  own 
home  without  any  body's  assistance. 
He  had  never  felt  himself  to  be  so 
much  of  a  man,  and  he  never  had  been 
so  much  of  a  man  before.  He  hung 
Eircne's  picture  over  the  table  where 
he  sat  at  work,  and,  when  he  felt  any 
of  his  old  lawless  impulses  stirring  him, 
any  temptation  from  within  or  without, 
he  looked  at  that  face,  and  they  all 
died.  September,  that  divine  Septem- 
ber of  pure  love,  came  back ;  he  breathed 
again  in  her  presence ;  he  saw  the  look 
in  her  eyes,  he  felt  the  touch  of  her 
hand ;  he  was  Avith  her  once  more ; 
and,  being  with  her  and  loving  her  as 
he  did,  ho  resolutely  turned  from  the 
world  of  pleasure  in  which  he  had  so 


long  lived,  sat  down,  and  went  on  with 
his  work.    He  tbok  an  immense  amount 
of  credit  to  himself  for  all  this.    Jost 
now,  nobody  admired  Paul  so  much  as 
Paul   admired  himself.     He  felt  sore 
that  he  was  making  tremendous  sacrir 
flees  for  the  sake  of  his  love,  and  i^ 
proud  of  himself  beyond  expression  to 
think  that  he,  Paul  Mallane,  wai  able 
to  do  it.    In  writing  to  Eirene,  he  toA 
pains  to  impress  faithfully  upoi  her 
mind  the  great  sacrifice  that  he  made 
and  the  untold  temptation  which  he  ie> 
sistcd  for  her  sake.      He  thought  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  his  Ufn, 
the  more  she  realized  the  innumenbll 
benefits  which  he  relinquished  oo  iii 
behalf.    Eirene,  in  the  crowded  shop 
and  in  Seth  Qoodlove's  bare  little  cham- 
ber, did  marvel  more  and  more  that 
such  a  transcendent  gift  should  have 
come  to  her.    Every  letter  that  she  re- 
ceived from  Paul  made  it  seem  more 
wonderful  and  more  enchanting  that 
such  a  god  could  stoop  to  her  lov^ 
estate,  to   love   her  I     But  when,  li 
Christmas,  Paul  came  up  to  Busyriltei 
and,  with  the  certain  knowledge  thil 
his  mother  was  watching  him  fipomthi 
window,  knocked  deliberately  at  fleft 
Goodlovc^s  door,  and  spent  at  leait  tf* 
hours  visiting  with  Eirene  in  the  M 
Qoodlovc  ^^  front  room,"  with  the  BBob 
perversely  blowing  out  of  the  "  i^t^ 
my"  stove  till  it  nearly  eitingliiiM 
their  four  eyes ;    and  when,  with  ^ 
eyes  of  Busyville  fixed  upon  liiii»  ha 
escorted  Eirene  to  church  in  open  da^t 
Paul's  admiration  of  himself  retched 
its  climax.    There  might  be  more  awlii 
tests  to  a  man's  love,  but  they  were  »• 
known  to  Paul  Mallane.     The  latter 
sight — that  of  Paul  Mallane  escortiaK 
a  shop-girl  to  church— drove  the  nM 
of  Busyville  wild.    The  maidens  of  the 
mansion-houses  regarded  it  as  a  pe^ 
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I  injury,  if  not  an  insult.  The 
lens  of  the  shops,  knowing  that  no 
al  power  could  induce  him  to  cs- 
one  of  them,  regarded  it  as  a  base 
>Q  that  he  should  walk  to  church 
Eirene  Vale.  "  That  was  the  rea- 
was  it,  that  she  never  went  with 
-I)eople,  and  spent  her  time  study- 
She  intended  to  catch  the  boss' 
-the  minx ! " 

deep  distrust  of  Paul  Mallane  per- 
d  the  Busyyille  mind.  It  had  con- 
ilated  and  pronounced  upon  his 
tions  since  ho  was  a  boy  in  the 
Tille  Academy.  Hitherto  it  had 
m  them  to  be  of  a  very  unstable, 
»t  doubtfhl,  character ;  and  it  natu- 
pronounced  that  this  one,  of  all 
re,  could  come  to  no  good. 
«p  was  Eirene's  distress,  on  enter- 
he  factory  on  Monday  morning,  to 
lifted  shoulders,  averted  eyes,  and 
iful  glances,  from  those  with  whom 
Lad  always  been  used  to  exchange 
^  courte^es.  All  day  she  was  made 
subject  of  mysterious  looks  and 
perings;  the  air  was  full  of  dis- 
and  mystery;  and  before  night, 
oat  knowing  wherefore,  she  felt 
she  was  being  treated  like  a  cul- 
As  for  Tilda  Stade,  awful  was 
silence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
1,  except  the  silence  of  Tabitha 
UM ;  for,  the  moment  that  she  wit- 
id  Paul  knock  at  Seth  Goodlove's 
,  she  resolved  to  be  silent,  and  in 
oe  to  execute  a  strategic  movement, 
■mall  way,  worthy  of  Napoleon. 
HKfe  moment  Aunt  Comfort^s  legacy 
soiuecrated  to  the  annihilation  of 
;irl  across  the  street ;  the  vegetable 
en  was  sacrificed,  and  the  white 
e  painted  tea-green. 
Paul's  ardor  and  steadfastness  of 
tion  suffered  any  diminution  after 
etum  to  Boston,  he  was  not  con- 
it  of  it.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a 
•cnce— and  he  felt  it — between  love- 
ng  beside  a  lovely  river  on  a- soft 
>mber  day,  and  love-making  in  a 
L  room  filled  with  the  smell  of 
,  of  soap-suds,  and  of  smoke, 
e  was  a  charm  in  walking  with 
16  along  the  grassy  road,  amid  the 


secluded  hills,  which  he  missed  walk- 
ing with  her  on  the  Busyville  street, 
with  all  Busyville  staring  at  him.  But 
Eirene  was  no  less  Eirene  because  of 
the  Busyville  eye  and  a  smoky  "  dum- 
my." The  enchantment  of  that  last 
September  had  not  yet  faded  so  far  but 
that  he  saw  it  and  felt  it,  even  through 
the  Goodlove  smells  and  smoke.  lie 
looked  at  Eireue's  picture,  and  was 
comforted. 

But  a  little  more  opposition  would 
have  been  stimulating.  He  had  been 
used  to  being  opposed,  and  then  doing 
as  he  pleased.  It  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  him  to  be  let  alone.  There 
was  nothing  that  he  missed  more  than 
the  opposition  of  his  mother. 

"  If  mother  would  only  go  on  as  she 
begun,  what  a  zest  it  would  give  a  fel- 
low to  take  his  own  way  !  "  he  said. 

Then,  as  Spring  came  on,  after  a 
really  hard  winter's  work,  he  began  to 
want  "  a  little  variety  " — ^a  little  of  the 
exhilaration  of  comradeship  that  he  used 
to  feel  when  he  and  his  chums  went  off 
for  a  '^high  old  time."  If  they  had 
only  como  to  ask  him,  he  would  not 
have  found  it  difficult  to  have  said 
"No"  on  every  necessary  occasion; 
but  he  wanted  at  least  the  pleasure  of 
refusing.  It  piqued  him,  not  to  be  in- 
vited. His  self-admiration  was  no 
longer  a  sufficing  compensation  for 
self-denial,  much  less  for  neglect.  That 
was  indeed  a  new  state  of  affiairs,  when 
Paul  Mallane  was  neglected  or  forgot- 
ten by  his  comrades.  The  truth  was, 
they  had  been  refused  so  often  during 
the  winter,  that  they  had  grown  tired 
of  coming. 

"  Let  him  alone,  boys,  for  a  while," 
said  Dick  Prescott  "Just  leave  him 
to  love  and  to  law,  and,  if  he  finds 
himself  left  alone  to  support  one  by 
the  other,  he'll  be  glad  enough  to  for- 
sake both.  But  not  if  you  oppose  him. 
Oppose  him,  uid  he'll  hang  to  both 
with  a  death-grasp.  I  can  tell  you, 
Prince  Mallane  is  the  last  fellow  on 
earth  to  submit  to  being  left  out.  Let 
him  alone,  and  you'll  see  how  soon  he'll 
get  tired  of  it" 

If  Dick  Prescott's  words  had  beea. 
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false — if  Paul  could  have  gone  on  with 
the  same  perseverance  with  which  he 
began — ^he  and  Eirene  would  have  been 
married ;  they  would  have  "  lived  hap- 
py ever  afterwards,"  and  this  story 
would  never  have  been  written. 

Alas  for  love,  when  the  mind  begins 
to  assure  the  heart  that  it  is  unchanged 
— ^that  it  is  as  fresh,  as  fervent,  as  abso- 
lute, and  as  all-suBicing,  as  it  used  to 
be !  This  very  assurance  is  bom  of  a 
doubt.  The  all-satisfying  love  can  nei- 
ther be  questioned  nor  assured;  it  is 
sufficient  unto  itself  and  unto  all  things. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  PauVs  fault  that 
his  mind  was  facile  and  mercurial. 

"  I  love  you,  little  girl,  just  the  same 
as  ever.  I  never  loved  you  better  than 
I  do  this  moment,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  picture.  "  I  am  going  to  spend  my 
life  with  yon,  and,  when  you  are  my 
wife,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  feel  the 
want  of  any  other  company.  But  why 
should  I  make  a  martyr  of  myself  so 
long  before  ?  *' 

This  would  have  been  far  from  a  dan- 
gerous question  for  a  man  of  a  more 
equable  temperament  to  have  asked; 
but  when  Paul  put  it,  from  the  depths 
of  a  restless  mind,  he  had  no  conscious- 
ness whatever  that  the  very  law  of  his 
moods  was  in  extremes ;  that  the  bless- 
ed medium  of  consistency  was  some- 
thing that  he  rarely  touched,  and  never 
maintained. 

As,  in  the  winter,  he  had  secluded 
himself  firom  healthy  companionship  in 
an  altogether  unnecessary  manner,  and 
prided  himself  on  so  doing  to  a  very 
unreasonable  degree,  now,  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  reaction,  he  was  ready  to 
rush  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  justify 
himself  for  so  doing  in  an  equally  un- 
reasonable degree. 

lie  was  in  just  this  state,  really  men- 
tally tired  with  new  and  hard  work, 
and  personally  tired  of  being  left  to 
himself,  and  anxious  for  the  fresh  ex- 
citement so  indispensable  to  such  a  tem- 
perament, when  his  mother  appeared  at 
Cambridge. 

To  this  moment,  in  the  utterly  new 
and  exquisite  consciousness  of  being 
loyal  to  one  woman,  and  this  woman 


his  promised  wife,  Paul  had  given  Hiss 
Isabella  Prescott  to  understand,  by  his 
manner,    that    he    was    preoccupied; 
whether  with  law  or  with  love,  he  left 
for  her  to  decide;   but,  whatever  her 
decision,  that  it  was  perfectly  useleflB 
for  her  to  make  further  coquettish  ad- 
vances.    His  cool  indififerenco  piqued 
her  till  she  hated  him.    In  the  privaey 
of  her  own  room  she  indulged  in  all 
sorts  of  feminine  rages  on  Jiis  behalt 
She  stamped  her  feet  and  ground  her 
teeth,  and,  one  night,  after  a  party, 
frightened  Dick  nearly  out  of  his  witi 
by  taking  laudanum  enough  to  make 
her  sick,  and  by  declaring,  between  her 
spasms,  that  she  ^^  wanted  to  die— that 
she  would  die;    or,  if   she  cooldnt^ 
that  she  would  live  only  to  punish  hii^ 
for  snubbing  her,  and  for  sitting  in  ^ 
comer  all  the  evening  with  that  ^Uf 
Helena  Maynard." 

After  Mrs.  Mallane*s  visit  to  Mutbom 
Hill,  Paul  drifted  slowly  and  inscniib^ 
back  towards  his  old  relations  with  tk 
Prescotts.    If  their  visit  to  Bosyrille 
had  not  been  a  settled  thing,  it  woaU 
have  been  different;   but,  this  antid' 
patcd,  it  was  a  perpetual  reminder,  and 
a  most  fruitful  source  of  comnumicir 
tion.      3Irs.   Mallaue    was   contiDiiillj 
sending  messages    to   Bella  by  Pwl» 
which,  of  course,  involved  a  virit  to 
Marlboro.    Then,  Bella  had  as  many  ts 
send  back ;  and,  as  Paul  knew  it,  be 
would  often  ride  over  after  tea,  just  to 
mention  that  "  he  was  going  to  write," 
and  "had  she  any  word  to  send  to 
mother  ? "     Paul  understood  his  mo- 
ther's whole  game  perfectly.    He  coiild 
not  be  enlightened  as  to  what  the  meta* 
morphosed  house  and  the  Prescott  Ti«t 
both  meant.    There  was  a  keen  eicUfr 
ment  in  it.    It  was  like  a  play  st  tks 
theatre ;   and,  as  it  was  only  a  pbj, 
Paul  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  of  being 
the  hero,  with  the  power  to  bring  it  ti 
a  conclusion  to  suit  his  own  pleasure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  caae 
to  pass  that  he  went  oftener  and  stajcd 
later  and  later  at  Marlboro  Hill.  "WliJ 
was  it  that,  when  he  returned  to  hii 
room  late  at  night,  the  soft  eyes  look- 
ing down   upon  him    from  the  vtft 
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seemed  to  be  full  of  tears  ?  Why  "was 
it  that  he  began  to  justify  himself  to 
that  gentle  face  ? — to  declare  to  it  that 
he  loved  it  the  same  as  ever,  and  loved 
it  alone?— that,  in  his  heart,  all  he 
wanted  was  the  power  to  flee  with  it  to 
the  end  of  the  earth?  Nobody  had 
accused  him  of  other  desires  or  inten- 
tions, yet  it  seemed  to  reproach  him 
more  and  more,  until  he  felt  sometimes 
that  he  must  turn  and  run  from  it.  He 
was  conscious  that  a  spell  was  cast 
around  him.  Now  that  he  knew  what 
loYC  was,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  love ; 
yet  it  w^as  no  less  a  spell.  There  was 
fiiscination  in  the  fact  that  Isabella 
Prescott  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 
"Poor  girl,  I  pity  her!"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  So  young,  with  so  much  to 
live  for,  with  such  opportunities  for 
choice  in  marriage,  to  think  that  she 
should  turn  from  all,  to  really  care  for 
me  !  Dear  little  Belle !  I  did  not  think 
her  capable  of  caring  so  much  for  any 
one.  She  never  showed  any  signs  of  it 
before ;  and  if  she  should  never  sec  any 
one  else  that  she  could  love  so  well,  if 
she  should  never  marry  on  my  account, 
I  shoukl  feel  as  if  I  had  been  the  cause 
of  destroying  her  happiness.  Well,  Til 
make  all  the  amends  to  her  that  I  can.^ 

He  was  so  assiduous  in  making 
amends,  and  withal  felt  so  many  self- 
reproaches  for  being  quite  so  ardent  in 
this  direction,  that  at  last  he  came  to 
glance  at  the  picture  on  the  wall  with 
an  attempt  at  reproach.  *'  If  I  had  not 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  loved 
you,*^  he  said,  "  I  might  have  married 
naturally  and  happily  in  my  own  sphere. 
If  it  were  not  for  you,  poor  Belle  would 
not  now  be  so  miserable ;  for,  if  I  did 
not  love  you  (and  I  do),  I  could  care 
considerably  for  her;  she  is  certainly 
attractive." 

At  this  distance  from  Eirene,  it  made 
him  feel  more  comfortable,  some  way, 
to  think  that  she  had  marred  Bella's  life, 
and,  however  unwittingly,  was  the  cause 
of  her  unhappiness.  As  that  was  the 
case,  and  he  loved  Eirene  and  did  not 
love  Bella,  he  could  and  should  be  all 
the  more  tenderly  kind  to  hcr«  in  con- 
sideration of  the  affection  which  she 


lavished  upon  him.  The  supreme  Sep- 
tember of  love  faded  to  a  dream. 
The  summer  of  Marlboro  was  an  al- 
luring reality.  The  stars  above  its 
park,  the  moonlight  on  its  lake,  its 
cool,  luxurious  halls,  and  their  droop- 
ing mistress,  pallid  and  lovely  in  the 
moonlight,  were  all  of  the  present,  and, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  present,  en- 
chained his  imagination  and  his  senses. 

Potent,  also,  was  the  force  of  con- 
trast. Hillside — poor,  shabby  Hillside, 
with  its  unfortunate  inmates — how  did 
it  look,  compared  with  Marlboro  Hill  ? 

"  Beautiful  June  I  Was  there  ever 
such  a  June ! ''  said  Eirene.  Busyville 
emerged  from  the  cold  rains  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts May  a  transfigured  Busy- 
ville. The  great  elms  stretched  their 
wide  arras  and  covered  with  greenery 
the  staring  sharpness  and  whiteness  of 
its  houses;  thoy  wove  cool  roofs  of 
shadow  above  the  village-streets ;  they 
joined  the  willows  in  the  meadow 
along  the  river's  side,  and  made  a  per- 
fect embowered  arcade  of  Lover's  Walk. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  Lover's 
Walk.  This  of  Busyville  was  the  only 
perfect  thing  in  it.  In  this  gossiping 
town,  strange  to  say,  it  was  without  re- 
proach ;  probably  because  the  village- 
folk  were  too  prosaic  to  peoi)le  it  with 
ghosts  and  tragedies.  It  was  a  deco- 
rous and  friendly  Lover's  Walk,  which 
divided  its  delicious  shade  with  the 
young  academicians  who  walked  there 
studying  their  lessons,  with  youths  and 
maidens  who  walked  there  whispering 
love,  and  Avith  bands  of  shouting  chil- 
dren who  rushed  through  it,  *'  going  a- 
berrying  "  the  nearest  way.  Yet,  what 
stories  it  might  have  told,  this  little 
grass-bordered  path,  running  in  and  out 
among  the  elms  and  willows,  beginning 
with  a  village-street,  and  ending  where 
the  river  ran  dark  and  deep  and  alone  I 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  this 
month  of  June,  Eirene  neglected  the 
study  of  French.  It  is  true,  she  took 
her  "Corinne"  with  her,  and,  as  she 
wandered  on,  always  attempted  to 
translate  it.  But,  with  her,  knowledge 
has  ceased  to  be  the  supreme  power ; 
and  as  to  the  story,  what  was  tha  x^ 
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mance  in  the  book  compared  with  the 
romance  in  her  pocket,  shut  within  the 
perfumed  folds  of  that  marvellous  let- 
ter ?    What  were  Oswald  and  Lucy,  or 
the  incomparable  Corinne,  while  Paul 
lived,  and  loved  her,  and  wrote  her  let- 
ters, and  was  coming  in  August  I    Not 
much.      She  always  began  her  walk 
studying ;  she  always  ended  it  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time,  very  likely, 
that    letter.      What  a  letter    it  wasl 
Written  anew  every  day,  its  burden 
never  changed.    It  was  ardent,  passion- 
ate, and  tender,  with  the  ardor,  pas- 
sion, and  tenderness  of  a  young  man's 
first,  absorbing  love.    It  had  but  one 
object — that,  to  make  her  realize  how 
infinitely  dear  to  him  she  was.     He 
described   the    life    of   the    city — the 
drawing-rooms  of  Beacon-street  and  of 
Marlboro  Hill — the  gay  beauties  who 
assembled  there — till  they  all  appeared 
in  panorama  before  her  eyes;   but  it 
was  only  that  he  might  declare,  "  Amid 
them  all,  I  think  only  of  you.    Every- 
where I  am  alone,  because  you  are  not 
here."    With  this  letter  in  her  pocket, 
its  words  graven  in  her  heart,  Eirene 
would  return  to  the  little  chamber,  and 
she  no  longer  saw  that  it  was  low,  or 
dusty,  or  hot.     She  no  longer  spent  her 
evenings  here,  as  she  had  done  last 
summer.     She  knew  nothing  of   the 
path  by  the  river-side  then.     It  was 
Paul  who  had  told  her  of  it  as  a  pleas- 
ant retreat — one  of  his  own  from  boy- 
hood.   Of  course,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  add,  that  he  had  carried 
on  more  flirtations  in  this  path,  told 
more  pretty  falsehoods  in  it,  than  any 
other  young  man  in  Busyville.    It  was 
very  soothing  to  Eirene  to  take  refuge 
under  the  softly-murmuring  trees  from 
Tilda    Stade's    reproving    face ;    for, 
though  she  left  Eirene  alone  in  speech, 
with  many  a  glance  and  groan  she  said, 
**You    are    lost— hopelessly,    eternally 
lost."    This  was  not  a  very  enlivening 
assurance  to  have  flung  perpetually  in 
one's  face.     Thus,  what  wonder  that 
Eirene,  beside  the  river,  took  refuge  in 
** Corinne"  and  her  letter?    Since  he 
had  extinguished    her  at    the  Cam]> 
Meeting,  Tilda  had  never  mentioned 


Paul's  name ;  but  whenever  ahe  saw  a 
letter — and  she  took  pains  to  see  one  as 
often  as  possible,  by  rushing  to  the 
Post-Office  and  bringing  it  to  Eirene 
with  her  own  hand — she  groaned.    By 
this  groan  she  informed  Eirene  that  she 
understood  the  exact  state  of  afiain, 
and  had  in  no  wise  changed  her  opin- 
ion.    Eirene's  portfolio  lying  within 
reach  one  day,  as  Tilda  aat  alone,  she 
opened  it  and  took  from  it  a  letter  of 
Paul's,  and  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end.    Her  conscience  pricking  her  dur- 
ing the  process,  she  exclaimed,  **  I  do  it 
for  her  good.    Unless  I  know  her  exact 
case,  how  can  I  befriend  her  in  the 
end  ?    I  shall  never  tell  any  body  vhtt^i^ 
I  know.    It's  the  same  as  if  it  wer^ 
buried.    Marry  her?    Hum!    I  think ^ 
see  him  1 "    Then  Tilda  kneeled  dowi^ 
and  fervently  prayed  the  Lord  to  tar^ 
give  her  if  she  had  erred  in  reading  tbc 
letter,  for  He  knew  that  she  did  it  lor 
Eirene's  good  I 

In  absence  there  is  no  barometer  of 
.  love  like  a  letter ;  it  inevitably  ban 
within  it  something  of  the  nncooacioH 
atmosphere  of  its  writer — one  son  to 
be  felt  by  the  heart  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, although  it  may  not  be  unda< 
stood. 

July  came,  and  Eirene  began  to  won- 
der why  she  felt  as  if  she  must  bunt 
into  tears  when  she  had  finished  read- 
ing one  of  Paul's  letters.  They  M'cn 
still  full  of  protestations  of  love,  ba* 
these  were  no  longer  coupled  iritb 
bright  prospects  of  the  future.  In- 
stead, there  were  constant  allunons  to 
their  unfortimate  destiny. 

Two  months  before,  how  bright  tnd 
brave  these  letters  had  been  I  In  then  ; 
Paul  had  declared  himself  strong  enongb 
to  conquer  any  fate  for  her  dear  lako; 
but  now,  Eirene  was  filled  with  a  vtgw 
apprehension,  without  knowing  wbefC" 
fore.  Then  her  loving  heart  travelled 
back  to  the  last  September,  and  tried 
to  assure  her  that  August,  the  dear  As- 
gust  so  near  at  hand,  would  set  eve? 
tiling  right,  and  bring  back  once  mon 
the  enchantment  of  life.  Yet,  in  vfk\» 
of  youth  and  hope  and  love,  her  heiit 
misgave  her  sometimes,  when  she  looked 
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beautiful  house  across  the  street 
'a  home — and  realized  that  she 
ut  out. 

wish  it  were  all  different,  dar- 
}aid  Paul ;  and  as  he  looked  into 
!secching  eyes  upturned  to  his 
lat  moment  he  did. 
list  had  come.  Paul  had  only 
1  BusyviUe  that  morning.  It 
ening,  and  he  and  Eirene  were 
irer's  Walk.  He  had  just  told 
the  expected  visit  of  his  friends, 
ere  to  arriyo  the  next  day.  He 
n  to  say : 

ad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
''s  work.  She  came  to  Boston 
irited  them.  In  one  way  and  an- 
I  am  under  obligations  to  the 
tts,  especially  for  their  hospital- 
visited  at  Marlboro  Hill  before 
saw  you.  So,  when  mother  gave 
ritation,  and  they  accepted  it,  I 
do  nothing  but  second  it;  and 
cannot  do  less  than  make  their 
kgreeable   in  every  way  in  my 

It  is  an  actual  debt  that  I  owe 
Eirene.'* 

s,''  said  Eirene,  "  I  sec  how  it  is. 
d  not  have  you  do  otherwise,  if 
I.  I  am  wrong,  I  know,  to  feel 
Lisappointed.  I  mean — I  think — 
d  be  glad  to  have  you  go  about 
hem  a  great  deal,  if  we  could 
little  together — only  a  little— as 
last  September.  Then  I  shouldn't 
esome." 

t  that  would  be  impossible,  if 
'ere  not  coming  at  all,  child ; " 
uI'b  voice  grew  hard,  and  uncon- 
y  chilled  her.  "  We  were  at 
I,  then.  I  was  trouting  in  Arca- 
len  I  told  you  those  beautiftd 

Qod  knows,  I  wish  they  were 
3  to-day.  But  we  arc  in  Busy- 
)w.  I  can't  meet  you  here  often, 
t  setting  a  hundred  scandalous 

9  wagging.    You  see " 

was  going  to  say,  "You  see, 
ways  did  say  such  things  if  they 
0  with  shop-people;"  and  he 
dave  added,  "  with  good  cause ; " 
said,  "  You  see,  for  some  reason 
Ir  own,  the  people  here  expect 
will  marry  elsewhere.    Thus,  if 


they  see  me  waiting  upon  any  young 
lady  in  town,  they  always  declare  I  do 
it  with  some  nefarious  design.  You 
are  to  be  my  wife.  I  love  you,  yet  at 
present  I  cannot  protect  you;  that  is 
reason  enough  why  I  shoidd  not  bring 
one  shadow  of  reproach  upon  you,  my 
darling.  If  I  walked  vdth  you  here, 
while  my  mother  refused  to  invite  you 
to  her  house,  you  see  how  people  would 
talk ^" 

Eirene  grew  pale.  She  was  trying  to 
accept  it,  to  understand  it — this  hard 
fact,  striking  into  the  face  of  her  dream. 
All  she  had  actually  known  of  Paul's 
society  had  been  by  the  peaceful  river 
and  in  the  sheltered  room  at  home; 
she  had  not  realized  before  that  she 
could  not  enjoy  something  of  the  same 
intercourse  here.  The  demon  of  "  peo- 
ple's talk "  had  never  risen  before  her 
mind ;  but,  now  that  Paul  spoke  of  it, 
she  remembered  the  gossip  which  she 
herself  often  heard  in  the  shop,  and 
knew  that  what  he  said  was  true.  It 
was  not  to  be ;  perhaps  she  could  not 
see  him  at  all ;  but  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  her  that  she  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  his  own  mother,  was  hard. 
Then  she  remembered  how  he  had 
thought  that  in  one  year  it  would  all  be 
different ;  that  now  was  the  time  when 
he  had  promised  to  acknowledge  her 
before  the  world  as  his  aflSanced  wife. 
Perhaps  he  read  the  thought  on  her 
white  and  silent  face ;  for  he  said, 

"  I  believed  that  by  this  time  I  could 
have  acknowledged  our  relation  to 
every  body;  but  circumstances  have 
been  too  strong  for  me.  I  am  not  yet 
independent.  Until  I  am,  we  must 
wait,  my  darling.  It  won't  be  long. 
When  I  am  fairly  established,  then  it 
will  all  come  true,  the  lovely  life  that  I 
planned  last  sxmimer." 

All  the  light  came  back  into  her  eyes 
as  he  mentioned  the  life  of  the  last, 
summer. 

"  I  could  wait  forever,"  she  said,  "  for 
ease  and  fortune.  The  luxury  you  told 
about,  Paul,  don't  seem  to  belong  to 
me.  I  was  happy  while  you  were  away. 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you ;  but  to  see 
you  every  day,  and  yet  to  be  ^ftax^^-^ 
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able  to  speak  with  you — to  see  you  all 
the  time  with  others,  while  I  long  for 
your  society  so  much,  will  make  me  so 
lonely,  Paul,  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  know 
how  to  bear  it  at  first ;  but  I  will  try. 
Maybe  it  will  not  bo  so  hard  by-and-by. 
Only  now  I  am  so  disappointed.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  so  happy. 
It's  so  different  from  what  I  expected." 

"  Yet  it  is  not  so  different  from  any 
thing  that  you  might  have  expected,  if 
you  had  taken  all  the  circumstances  into 
consideration,"  said  Paul,  in  his  most 
})ractical  yoicc,  which  sounded  all  the 
harder  because  he  himself  felt  annoyed 
by  these  yery  circumstances,  and  was 
really  distressed  by  the  pain  visible  on 
the  lovely  face  before  him.  Of  course, 
in  his  irritation  ho  forgot  altogether 
that  in  every  letter  that  he  had  written 
her  he  had  given  her  reason  to  expect 
every  thing  to  be  different  in  this  visit 
from  the  present  reality.  She  had  never 
before  heard  this  tone  in  his  voice, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her.  How  full 
of  supplication  and  tenderness  it  had 
always  been  I 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  beloved  hand 
had  struck  her  a  blow.  The  swift  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes;  with  silent  force  of 
will  she  held  them  back,  and  a  quiver 
in  her  voice  alone  betrayed  her  emotion, 
as  she  spoke : 

"I  have  expected  too  much — more 
than  it  is  in  your  power  to  grant  me. 
It  is  because  I  love  you." 

*•  You  haven't  expected  more  than  I 
want  to  give  you,  nor  one  tenth  of 
what  you  deserve,"  said  Paul,  passion- 
ately and  penitently,  feeling  again  the 
old  impulse  to  snatch  her  in  his  arms 
and  carry  her  off',  away  from  all  the 
world ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  only 
away  from  the  world  could  he  be  abso- 
lutely true  to  her  and  worthy  of  her. 
"If  it  wasn't  for  my  cursed  life,  my 

cursed "  position,  he  was  going  to 

say ;  but  in  an  instant  he  felt  ashamed 
to  mention  it.  "  If  I  was  not  tangled 
on  every  side,  darling,  it  would  be  so 
different.  But  I'll  tell  you  every  thing. 
I  know  you  would  forgive  me,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  did.  I  am  in  debt.  Before 
I  knew  you,  I  spent  more  than  my  al- 


lowance. I  associated  with  rich  young 
men,  who  gave  suppers,  made  bets,  and 
wasted  their  money ;  I  did  the  same. 
Now,  darling,  I'm  reaping  the  conse- 
quences. I,  can't  marry  till  I  get  out 
of  debt.  The  very  day  that  I  do,  I  can 
begin  life  anew,  and  with  you.  Yon 
will  wait  for  me,  won't  you,  precious  ? 
No  matter  what  you  see,  no  matter  how 
hard  things  may  seem,  you  will  believe 
in  me  and  love  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  will."  And  never  had  the  wonuin- 
gazc  been  so  tender  and  trusting  and 
entire,  as  it  was  while  the  girl  uttered 
these  words  and  looked  into  his  facei 

The  influence  of  her  spirit  on  his  ww 
to  call  forth  every  generous  impnbe 
latent  in  it.    Paul  Mallane  never  owned 
his  shortcomings  to  any  body  else;  bat 
it  really  was  a  delight  to  him  to  con- 
fess his  sins  to  her.    It  made  him  think 
better  of  himself  while  he  was  doing 
it ;  and,  while  he  looked  into  her  eyt^, 
he  felt  capable  of  the  noblest  octioni, 
and  actually  meant  and  believed  tbit 
he  would  do  every  thing  that  he  prom- 
ised her.    "  I  don't  deserve  such  defo- 
tion,  you  lovely  one  I "  he  exclaimed, 
as  all  the  mean  thoughts  and  regrets  of 
the  last  month  rushed  into  his  mind. 
"  I  wonder  that  you  do,  that  you  can, 
love  me,  when  I  think  of  myself  as  I 
really  am.    But  I  love  you.    No  matter 
what  happcns,n)elieve  this,  that  I  lofe 
you  as  I  never  loved  before,  as  I  shall 
never  love  again  ;  that  you  are  the  onlj 
woman  I  ever  saw  whom  I  wished  to 
be  my  wife.    Promise  mo  you  will  U- 
lieve  this."    And,  as  he  uttered  the* 
words,  Paul  snatched  her  into  his  anni| 
and  kissed  her  forehead,  her  eyet,  her 
mouth,  with  something  like  the  pn- 
scicnce    of   despair    running   throogli 
each,  that,  as  it  was  the  first  time,  so  it 
would  1)6  the  last ;  and  as  the  thoi^t 
struck  his  heart,  it  seemed  to  him  tbifi 
he  could  never  unclose  his  anus  and  let 
her  go. 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  tbi 
walk,  where  the  river  bent  and  ran  oa 
both  sides  of  the  great  willows,  wbidi 
hung  down  to  the  water.  It  ran  sinft 
and  dark  and  wide  here  towards  tin 
dam,  a  little  fhrther  on.    Its  rusK  ud 
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»"  of  the  whippoorwill  high  ovcr- 
B^ve  a  weird  quality  to  the  mo- 
the  dim  moment  of  a  midsummer 
it.  Paul  held  the  face  that  he 
up  in  the  soft  light.  One  linger- 
ze,  one  kiss  i^ore,  long  and  silent, 
without  a  word)  he  took  her  hand 
and  they  walked  back.  When 
ime  out  into  the  Tillage  the  stars 
bining  above  the  great  elms,  and 
ids  of  couples  were  sauntering  to 
3  under  their  shadows.  The  tow- 
form  of  Paul  Mallane  could  not 
staken.  Many  recognized  him, 
few  the  girl  in  white  by  his  side, 
^as  told  in  more  than  one  shop, 
st  day,  that  ^^  Paul  Mallane  had 
»ut  walking  with  that  Vale  girl 
and  it  was  plain  enough  to  see 
was  for  no  good.'' 
next  evening,  just  as  the  last  sun- 
ere  brightening  the  beautiful  gar- 
ro88  the  street,  Eirene  sat  by  her 
w,  alone.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
as  dreaming,  and  she  tried  to 
back  and  mi^  life  seem  to  her 
id  before  Pftnl  kissed  her.  She 
It  those  kisses  upon  her  eyelids, 
3,  her  brow.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
r  still  rested  there,  the  seal  of  his 

lis  is  love,''  she  said.  "  How 
rfhl  I  I  read  of  it,  but  I  knew 
g  of  it.  How  could  any  one 
rite  or  tell  what  love  is  ?  I  only 
when  I  think  what  it  would  be 
now  to  live  without  it.  How 
live,  and  not  unhappily,  when 
f  cared  for  me — when  nobody 
have  missed  me  or  have  mourned 
if  I  had  died — nobody,  I  mean, 
ose  at  home.  I  could  not  be  so 
al  now,  if  no  one  cared  for  me — 
lody  thought  of  me  and  missed 
I  miss  Paul.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
n  every  day — if  I  could  go  into 
rden  with  him  and  look  at  those 
I  in  the  vases — ^if  I  could  go  into 
>use  and  look  at  all  the  pretty 
I  I  like  to  look  at  pretty  things, 
uld  go  and  come,  as  Miss  Pres- 
rill  I  And  we  cannot  walk  any 
by  the  river !  I  would  not,  if  I 
not  SCO  him  as  a  friend  elsewhero. 


But  if  he  cannot  come  here,  and  I  can- 
not go  into  his  home,  we  cannot  meet 
any  more.  When  you  are  so  near,  how 
can  I  live  without  you,  Paul?  Oh, 
you  thought  we  should  be  so  happy  in 
August  I "  And  her  heart  gave  a  sud- 
den cry,  and  she  lifted  her  hand  invol- 
untarily, as  if  to  hold  the  remembered 
kisses  upon  her  face.  **  Pm  so  lonely, 
Paul  1 "  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Just  then  a  span  of  magnificent  bays 
in  white  trappings  pranced  up  to  the 
house  opposite.  The  carriage  which 
they  drew  was  so  much  more  splendid 
than  any  Eirene  had  ever  seen  before, 
that  for  an  instant  she  was  too  dazzled 
to  distinguish  Paul  sitting  on  the  back 
seat  with  a  lady,  while  in  front  was  a 
gentleman  with  Grace.  Thia  moment 
Momo,  in  the  further  window,  having 
just  caught  the  name  from  Eirene's  lips, 
began  to  cry,  "  Paul !  pretty  Paul  I " 
with  undiminished  vehemence.  The 
lady  in  the  carriage  looked  up,  saw  the 
parrot,  saw  Eirene.  Isabella  Prescott 
immediately  recognized  "the  shop- 
girl ; "  and  the  shop-girl,  looking  down 
upon  that  face  turned  Aill  upon  her, 
knew  instinctively,  without  knowing 
wherefore,  that  she  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  an  enemy. 

"  Why,  how  glad  this  parrot  is  to  see 
you  I  And  who  is  that  pretty  girl  ?  " 
asked  Bell  of  Paul. 

"  Her  name  is  Yale,". said  Paul,  hur- 
riedly. 

Before  this,  the  footman  had  opened 
the  carriage-door,  and  Tabitha  Mallano 
had  appeared  in  the  veranda  of  the 
tea-green  mansion,  arrayed  in  Aunt 
Comfort's  best  silk. 

The  air  was  fdll  of  gay  words  and 
laughter.  A  light,  mocking  laugh 
came  back  to  Eirene  as  the  party  dis- 
appeared in  the  house.  Never  in  her 
life  before  had  Eirene  heard  any  thing 
so  mocking  as  this  laugh.  It  struck 
her  heart,  and  she  felt  a  new  and  utter- 
ly unknown  sensation — the  pang  of 
love,  jealousy.  It  is  not  true  that  per- 
fect love,  if  human,  casts  out  fear.  All 
human  experience  proves  otherwise. 
Her  love  was  complete,  but  the  condi- 
tions under  which,  she  lowi^i  \?v:x^  Q.Y^Q.^ 
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Immediately  and  intuitively  she  real- 
ized the  immense  advantage  possessed 
by  the  woman  who  had  looked  up  at 
her  and  mocked  her  with  a  laugh.  8he 
even  overrated  them,  so  humble  was 
she  in  her  opinion  of  herself!  To  see  a 
highly- wrought,  passionate  woman  jeal- 
ous, is  often  a  grand  picture ;  for  there 
may  be  sublimity  in  a  mentnl  and  emo- 
tional storm  as  well  as  in  a  material 
one.  But  to  see  a  gentle  nature  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  demon,  is  a  sorrow- 
ful sight;  there  is  no  thunder  and 
lightning  and  wrath  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  such  a  one,  but  only  tears, 
and  silent,  unuttcraVle  anguish.  Such 
a  woman  struck  by  jealousy  is  like  a 
dmnb  animal  that  has  received  its 
death-wound.  Eircne  sat  silent,  as  if 
paralyzed.  In  an  instant  all  joy  seemed 
to  be  struck  out  of  her  life,  and  she  to 
be  alone  on  earth.  But  Momo,  who 
was  thoroughly  -wide  awake,  and  evi- 
dently excited  by  the  unwonted  appear- 
ance of  the  new-comers  across  the 
street,  continued  to  scream,  "  Paul ! 
pretty  Paul  I"  He  brought  Eirene 
back  suddenly  "to  a  realizing  sense," 
as  Tilda  would  have  called  it.  "  You 
sing  for  spite — you  sing  for  doom  ! " 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  exclaimed 
had  she  been  a  theatrical  young  lady ; 
but  as  she  was  only  a  simple,  suffering 
girl,  whom  a  new  anguish  had  sudden- 
ly stung  into  a  nervous  irritation  before 
unknown  to  her  nature,  she  only  walked 
quickly  to  the  window  and  took  the 
cage  from  the  ledge,  with  Momo  still 
screaming  to  the  most  piercing  limit  of 
his  voice.  "  Hush  I  hush  I  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Momo,  you  shall  never  mor- 
tify me  again ;  you  shall  go  and  sit  in 
the  back  yard  for ever  !  " 

Hero  came  a  long,  deep  sob,  and  she 
sank  vanquished  by  the  first  blow  of 
her  new  enemy. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Tilda,  an  hour  or  two  later,  when,  as 
she  returned  from  prayer-meeting,  she 
stumbled  over  the  cage  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and,  lighting  the  candle, 
found  Momo  in  deep  disgrace,  with  his 
head  muffled  in  his  feathers,  and  Eirene 
vrlth  her  head  buried  in  the  bed. 


"Nothing,"  said  Eirene,  lifting  a 
white  face  from  the  pillow,  "  only  Pm 
not  feeling  quite  well.  Momo  was  so 
noisy  in  the  window,  I  set  him  therei  I 
shall  keep  him  in  the  yard  hereafter.*' 
And  with  these  words  she  arose,  and 
quietly  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
the  cage. 

"  Oh,  no  ;    nothing's  the    matter  I " 
muttered  Tilda,  as  she  sat  down  by  the 
open  window,  grimly  planting  her  el- 
bows on  her  knees  and  her  chin  in  her 
hands;    "nothing's  the  matter;  only 
those  cussed — (may  the  Lord  foighre^ 
me  I)— those  cussed  Boston  folks  hav^ 
come.    I  saw  'em  drive  up  this  mondiC^ 
in  a  circus-coach,  it  looked  like  to  me  - 
and  the  snip  had  her  hat  full  of  feitb. 
ers.  and  the  feller  looked  as  if  he  onfjkt 
to  be  spanked ;  and  I  thanked  goodoew 
the  child  was  in  the  shop  and  ooiddnt 
see  'em ;  but  she  has  seen  'em  and  bend 
'em,  and  heard  the  peanncr  goin',  tad 
the  poor  baby  all  alone  in  the  diifcl 
Now,  we'll  seo  what  wo  shall  see.  m 
see  if  he'll  keep  the  promise  he  madeii 
that  letter,  and  marry  her.    If  be  doot, 

may  the  Lord If  he  does,  hell  be 

the  death  of  her.     I  told  her  so.    TWjf 


»•» 


didn't  she  get  religion  1  Then  beM  V 
had  to  have  stayed  with  his  own  kind, 
for  all  of  comin'  to  break  her  heart!" 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  mniie 
and  mirth  in  the  drawing-room  acrm 
the  street  ceased,  and  Isabella  Preacott 
retired  to  the  apartment  assigned  to  ber 
for  the   night.     It  was  Eirene'a  old 
room,  into  which  two  others  had  bem 
thrown.    Bella  was  seated  by  the  sune 
window  where  Eirene  sat  when  PMl 
contemplated  her  from  under  the  cbeny- 
tree.    But  her  gaze  was  not  turned  ool-      , 
ward ;  she  was  busy  scanning  the  tO' 
niture  by  the  searching  gas-light,  iriikh 
had  taken  the  place  of  Eircne's  tallow 
candle. 

"  Every  thing  smells  as  if  it  had  jwt 
come  out  of  a  varnish-shop,"  she  eiid| 
as  she  sniffed  her  nose  contemptuoudT. 
"  New,  stark,  staring  new,  every  artkll 
in  the  room.  I  sec  they  have  takes 
some  lessons  from  ^Tarlboro — bonj^ 
every  thing  as  dark  and  rich  as  poni- 
ble ;  but  veneering,  varnish,  and  nev 
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•e  not  to  be  repressed.  Ugh  1  I 
(mother.  If  I  don^t,  how  I  shall 
n  the  morning,  after  breathing 
ir  all  night  I  And  it  is  quite  ne- 
r  that  I  should  look  my  best — 
d,  slightly  pale,  but  still  my 
she  said,  proceeding  to  the  glass 
immencing  to  practise  her  usual 
"  The  shop-girl  has  more  of  a 
lan  I  was  quite  prepared  to  see," 
liloquized,  as  she  went  on  putting 
ir  into  crimps.  "  Not  a  common 
certainly — a  face  that  I  would 
hayoc  with  myself,  if  I  were  a 

man.  I  like  to  do  it  justice^ 
te  justice;  then  I  can  take  so 
the  more  credit  to  myself  as  an 

when  I  triumph  over  it  and 
it ;  for  I  intend  to  crush  it.  Til 
ou,  Miss  Shop,  for  interfering 
.  Prescott  I " 

J  Prescott  was  perfectly  well  aware 
»he  was  doing  when  she  brought 
rriage  and  horses,  coachman  and 
an,  to  Busyyille.  Dick  rcmon- 
1 — said  it  was  paryenuish,  and 
thy  of  their  high  estate;  but 
sabella  declared  that  ^^  she  didn^t 
'  and  she  didn't.  What  she  did 
>r,  was  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
3lgar  town  her  own  magnificence, 
e  establishment  was  her  own. 
s  useless  to    object,  Dick,"  she 

"Tm  not  going  to  be  jolted 
in  their  old  country  arks.  Fm 
Lcatel"  Thus  the  Prescott  bays 
aroache  issued  from  the  village 
stable  every  evening,  and  passed 
;b  the  village-street,  the  wonder 
10  envy  of  the  natives.  A  Euro- 
?ar,  or  the  "  abolition  of  slavery," 
not  have  plunged  the  villagers 
ach  a  state  of  personal  excite- 

is  plain  enough  to  see  why  such 
\  visit  the  Mallanes.  They  have 
I"  said  the  Brahmins,  with  up- 
noses. 

hat  does  Brother  and  Sister  Mal- 
cpect  is  goin'  to  become  of  their 
encouragin^  such  pomps  and  van- 
ind  a-settin'  such  an  example  1" 
ic  Bustlers.  But  in  both  classes 
ed  of  Isabella  PrescotVs  vanity 


reaped  an  abundant  harvest.  For  dx 
months  after,  Busyville  boasted  that  it 
had  more  dashing  teams  than  any  other 
town  in  the  county. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed,  and 
Paul  and  Eirene  had  not  spoken  since 
the  evening  when  they  mot  in  Lover's 
Walk.  Yet  she  saw  him  every  day — 
sometimes  in  the  grand  barouche,  seat- 
ed beside  Miss  Prescott ;  sometimes  on 
Fleetfoot,  with  Miss  Prescott,  in  an  ele- 
gant habit,  with  a  jaunty  hat  full  of 
shining  plumes,  on  another  curvetting 
horse  by  his  side,  going  or  returning 
from  their  daily  ride;  sometimes  in 
the  veranda,  reading  to  Miss  Prescott ; 
sometimes  in  the  rustic  seat  under  the 
old  cherry-tree,  chatting  with  Miss 
Prescott  by  the  hour ;  but  whenever  or 
wherever  she  saw  him,  always  with 
Miss  Prescott.  Outside  of  working- 
hours  there  was  little  refuge  from  this 
flight  of  him ;  for  there  was  neither 
light  nor  air  in  Seth  Goodlove's  front 
chamber  away  from  the  window. 

"  Well,"  said  Tilda,  one  evening, 
looking  across  the  stand  to  Eirene,  sit- 
ting in  her  old  seat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  piece  of  sewing,  through  which 
the  needle  seemed  to  pass  faltering  and 
slowly,  "I  will  declare  that  you  are 
sick,  and  shall  go  home.  John  Mal- 
lane  gave  you  a  vacation  last  year; 
why  don't  he  do  so  this?  You  need 
it  now  enough  sight  more,  goodness 
knows.  I  shall  ask  him  myself  to-mor- 
row, and  tell  him,  if  you  don't  go, 
you'll  be  right  sick;  and  you  will. 
No,  I  won't  tell  him  any  such  thing : 
I'll  tell  him  you  need  rest,  and  must 
have  it.  I  mil  say  to  you,  Eirene  Vale, 
that  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any 
person  in  one  week  in  my  life.  I  can't 
bear  it,  and  ain't  a-goin'  to  try.  I  hate 
him  so,  I  do.  Oh,  I'm  losing  my  re- 
ligion. I've  lost  my  enjoyment.  I 
ha'n't  had  the  evidence  tor  a  week. 
ThaVa  the  harm  it's  doln'  me,  Eirene 
Vale ;  and  it's  killing  you.  I  told  you 
so.  I  told  you  so.  Heed  me  you 
wouldn't." 

The  face  had,  indeed,  changed,  which 
looked  back  to  Tilda  without  a  word. 
The  roundness,  tho  -peaaVj  \^^ws\  ^t 
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the  check,  tho  unquestioniDg  trust  of 
the  eyes,  were  gone.  Experience  and 
pain  had  done  the  work  of  years.  It 
Tvas  suffering  which  had  struck  out  the 
first  fresh  tints  of  youth.  It  was  like 
an  untimely  frost  on  a  Spring  flower. 
There  was  a  tension  about  the  mouth, 
a  depth  in  tho  eyes,  never  seen  there 
before.  The  dreaming  girl  had  gone 
forever ;  in  her  place  was  the  woman. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Tilda,  you  should  feel 
troubled  about  me,^'  she  said,  in  a 
strangely  quiet  tone.  "I  am  not  as 
well  as  usual.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mallane 
myself,  to-morrow,  to  let  me  go  home 
for  a  week.  I  will  go  and  walk  a  little 
way  now.  I  think  the  air  will  do  me 
good." 

Eirenc  had  been  gone  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  Paul  Mallane  knocked  at 
the  open  door  below. 

In  the  back  room  Mrs.  Goodlove  was 
washing  the  tea-dishes,  amid  a  flock  of 
quarreling  children.  The  whole  air 
of  the  place  was  hot  as  an  oven.  The 
heat  in  the  front  room,  with  the  smell 
of  the  last  winter^s  smoke  and  of  yes- 
terday's cabbage,  was  stifling  to  Paul ; 
while  Airs.  Goodlove,  with  her  sleeves 
above  her  elbows  and  a  greasy  apron 
on,  began  to  rattle  and  roll  up  a  torn 
paper-curtain  while  she  asked  him  to 
be  seated,  adding,  that  she  would  go 
and  see  if  Eirenc  was  in.  By  this  time 
Tilda,  who  had  seen  Paul  come  across 
the  street,  leaned  over  the  balusters, 
where,  through  the  open  door,  she 
looked  him  directly  in  the  face,  and 
exclaimed,  in  no  dulcet  tone, 

"  You  needn't  come  here,  Paul  Mal- 
lane. Eirenc  Yale  is  not  in ;  and  if  she 
was,  she  would  not  see  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Paul,  and  walked 
deliberately  out.  As  he  left  the  house, 
he  observed  Bella  in  an  airy  robe  of 
azure  sitting  in  the  garden  veranda 
and  joined  her.  Not  long  after,  Eirene, 
coming  down  the  street,  saw  the  two 
sitting  there,  and  they  saw  her.  As  she 
looked  up,  Paul  bowed  ;  but  there  was 
a  remoteness  that  could  not  be  meas- 
ured in  tho  recognition.  Had  he  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  he  could 
not  have  seemed  furtlicr  away.    Btill, 


upon  her  face  she  felt  his  kisses,  and 
she  said, 

*'  One  week  ago  ho  called  me  his 
promised  wife.     Can  this  be  he  ?  " 

Paul,  looking  after  her,  noted  the 
slight  form,  the  weary  step,  the  plain 
dress,  the  white  sun-bonnet  hiding  her 
face,  and  said, 

**  She  is  the  woman  I  have  promised 
to  marry,  and  she  lives  in  that  horrid 
place  I " 

He  looked  at  the  woman  by  liis  sidi!, 
her  fair  hair  gleaming  through  a  net  of 
silver  thread ;  at  the  transparent  robe 
of  blue,  in  whose  elegant  fabric  tod,^ 
fashion  Paris  seemed  to  have  surpaflN^ 
itself;  at  the  delicate  hands  glittcxiJi^. 
with  gems ;  at  the  woman  whom  po%s. 
erty  and   pain   and   care   had  never 
touched,  sitting  perfectly  pictaresqoe 
in  her  summer  setting  of  flowers  aotf 
vines,  and  he  felt  the  contrast    It  is 
doubtful  if  the  fairest  woman  knots 
how  much  she  may  owe  to  her  graccM 
and  gracious  surroundings.    It  is  difr 
cult  for  the  loveliest  of  women  to  ml- 
ize  how  much  she  may  lose  became  her 
beauty  struggles  into  flower  in  a  lunk 
atmosphere  and  amid  vulgar  assodt- 
tions.    Eirene,  as  she  stepped  into  8eth 
Qoodlovc's  odoriferous    hall,  felt  the 
pang  in  her  heart,  without  knowing 
one  half  of  her  disadvantages.    TW 
beauty  of  her  soul  and  of  her  lace  hid 
been  so  potent  as  to  command  love  is 
defiance  of  conditions  the  most  rqpd* 
ling  to  a  man  like  Paul  Mallane.   He 
loved  Eirene,  and  did  not   love  flK 
woman  by  his  side ;  yet  her  art,  with 
tho   glamor   of  her    accompanimenti, 
were  powerful  enough  to  hold  him  frOB 
tho  woman  that  he  loved.    Bella  ttv 
Eirene,  and  Paulas  following  and  it- 
turning  glance,  and  understood  it.   Stf 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  own  im- 
mense advantage,  and  made  the  mort 
of  it.    How  was  Paul  to  know  thnt  thf 
perfect  picture  which  she  made,  wi4 
the  very  effect  that  it  had  upon  hi»* 
self,  was  the  result  of  hours  and  diji 
of  study  ?  for  the  most  diplomatic  of 
men  is  an  unsuspecting  infant  l<feic 
the  small  but  occult  arts  of  an  artftl 
woman.    Paul  looked  at  Bella,  and  tt* 
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only  the  pale,  transparent  skin,  the  shy, 
deprecating,  appealing  air  which  had 
enchanted  him  for  the  last  month.  She 
was  no  longer  arch  and  tantalizing; 
neyer  mentioned  the  shop-girl,  nor 
teased  him  about  "a  little  loveress." 
Ko;  she  was  so  utterly  drooping  and 
submissive,  so  pleadingly  tearful.  She 
made  him  feel  all  the  time  that  he  had 
done  her  an  injury  in  not  asking  her  to 
marry  him  ;  and  he  was  still  busy  mak- 
ing her  amends. 

**  It  won't  be  long  before  she  will  be 
gone,'*  he  said  to  himself;  **  then  I  can 
go  back  and  ask  my  little  girPs  par- 
don, ni  tell  her  just  how  it  has  been ; 
and  ahe  will  forgive  me,  when  she  sees 
bow  much  Fm  sacrificing  to  marry  her." 
Paul  was  not  in  an  enviable  state  of 
mind.  No  man  ever  is  who  is  doing 
bis  best  to  divide  himself  between  two 
women*  Through  all  these  days  of 
utter  neglect  he  had  not  been  without 
a  desire  to  see  Eirene.  While  seeming 
utterly  oblivious  of  her,  more  than 
once  be  had  looked  through  the  closed 
blinds  of  his  own  room  to  the  utterly 
uninviting  house  across  the  street,  and 
helplessly  wished  that  there  were  some 
place  where  he  could  visit  with  Eirene, 
as  be  did  during  the  last  summer. 

**  What's  the  use  of  going  over 
there  ? "  he  asked.  "  There's  that  drag- 
on forever  on  the  watch.  And  if  she 
were'not^  it's  enough  to  put  the  senti- 
ment out  of  any  man,  to  try  and  talk 
lore  amid  such  a  clatter  of  pots  and 
young  ones,  with  more  than  the  seven 
emells  of  Cologne  pushing  through  the 
door  to  knock  him  over.  I  might  meet 
her  in  Lover's  Walk  every  evening,  and 
keep  her  poor  little  heart  assured,  at 
tbe  expense  of  all  the  slander  that 
Busyville  could  concoct,"  he  said.  *'  But 
I  won^t.  I  won't  be  a  scamp— not  to 
her.  If  I  don't  keep  her  sweet  heart 
from  aching,  PU  keep  her  pure  name 
Irom  blame." 

I  am  aware  that  I^am  throwing  away 
a  fine  opportunity  of  showing  Paul 
Ifallane  to  be  a  villain.  According  to 
the  way  of  novels,  he  should  flirt  with 
Isabella  Prescott,  and  promise  to  marry 
her  by  day;  write  to  Eirene  secretly, 
VOL.  VI. — ^28 


meet  her  clandestinely,  pursue  her,  ruin 
her,  and  forsake  her.  The  world  has 
had  too  many  of  such  pictures.  If 
Paul  Mallane  were  such  a  villain,  I 
should  not  be  writing  about  him.  It 
would  be  sad  enough  for  the  race  that 
he  lived,  without  perpetuating  his  pic- 
ture. Paul  Hallane  was  a  man  with 
the  possibility  in  him  of  a  high  nobil- 
ity, which  his  mother,  the  prevailing 
power  in  his  life,  had  never  fed  or  fos- 
tered. He  is  a  thoroughly  defective 
character— one  who  has  missed  good- 
ness, as  in  higher  or  lower  degree  we 
all  miss  it.  The  sorrow  that  he  wrought 
came  from  the  defects  and  discrepancies 
of  his  own  nature,  not  from  any  delib- 
erate purpose  to  do  a  great  wrong. 
The  consummate  villain,  the  piercing- 
eyed  gentleman  of  unutterably  diabol- 
ical attributes,  spends  his  existence 
chiefly  in  the  novel.  I  never  saw  him, 
therefore  I  shall  not  put  him  in  mine. 

There  was  no  end  to  Tabitha  Mal- 
lane's  projects  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
young  people.  Every  day  she  planned 
some  new  picnic,  fishing-party,  or  ex- 
cursion, all  of  which  Isabella  Prescott 
pronounced  to  be  "lovely,"  and  most 
reviving  to  her  spirits  and  delicate 
health.  This  was  delightful  to  Mrs. 
Tabitha,  who  declared  that  the  dear 
child  must  stay  till  her  health  should 
be  perfectly  restored.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Dick  took  himself  off;  but 
Miss  Prescott  seemed  no  nearer  depart- 
ing than  on  the  day  of  her  coming. 
This  evening,  Paul's  desire  to  see 
Eirene,  quickened  by  many  pricks  of 
conscience,  overcame  his  dislike  and 
dread  of  the  Goodlove  house  sufficient- 
ly to  impel  him  to  go  across  the  street 
to  see  her.  The  conviction  came  sud- 
denly to  him,  the  longer  he  put  off  an 
explanation,  the  harder  it  would  be  to 
make  it ;  and  that  moment  he  wished 
it  were  over,  and  that  Bella  Prescott 
were  out  of  the  way.  But  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house,  and  Tilda  Stade's 
reception,  made  him  feel  as  if  any  in- 
tercourse with  Eirene  at  present  was 
impossible.  He  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  Tilda's  speech,  yet  something  in  him 
made  him  glad  that  she  said  what  ahe 
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did ;  it  seemed  to  afford  him  an  excuse 
for  bis  actions. 

Tilda,  having  given  vent  to  her  tem- 
per, was  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
she  did  it  **  from  a  sense  of  duty ; " 
but  the  same  *^  sense "  did  not  incline 
her  to  inform  Eirene  that  Paul  had 
called  at  the  house  and  inquired  for 
her.  Presently  she  went  away,  and  left 
Eirene  alone  with  her  thoughts,  and 
the  couple  on  the  opposite  veranda, 
now  growing  shadowy  in  the  twilight. 
Eirene  gave  one  glance  at  them,  and 
then  took  refuge  from  the  sight  in  the 
dimness  of  the  room. 

**  How  near  you  seemed  to  me  in 
Cambridge,  Paul  I "  she  said ;  "  but 
within  sound  of  your  voice,  with  only 
the  street  between  us,  it  seems  as  if  the 
universe  divided  you  and  me— as  if  I 
should  never  speak  with  you  again." 

Soon  the  piano  sent  forth  the  notes 
of  the  sweetest  air  in  *'  Martha,"  and 
the  melody  drew  her  involuntarily  to 
the  window.  All  that  she  knew  of 
music  was  in  emotion ;  this  in  her  was 
a  deep  interpreter;  it  thrilled  her, 
moved  her,  filled  her  with  bliss  or  pain. 
No  music  had  ever  seemed  so  sweet, 
and  yet  so  sorrowful,  as  this,  coming  in 
to  her  as  she  sat  alone.  It  came  from 
him,  from  her ;  they  were  enjoying  it  to- 
gether, and  she  was  shut  out.  Before  she 
knew,  she  felt  herself  moving  towards 
it.  She  looked  ;  the  night  was  dark  ; 
no  one  could  see  her — ^no  one,  not  even 
if  she  slipped  into  the  garden  and  lis- 
tened. There,  although  no  one  wel- 
comed her,  she  would  not  be  so  entire- 
ly shut  away.  She  stole  softly  down 
across  the  street,  and  looked  around. 
Nobody  was  near.  She  slipped  through 
the  side-gate,  on  to  the  turf,  crossed  it 
to  the  old  cherry-tree,  and  then  looked 


up.    The  long  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room were  wide  open.    There  was 
no  one  in  it  but  Paul  and  Miss  Pres- 
cott,  who  was  sitting  before  the  piano 
playing.     She  was  evidently  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  opera,  for  Paul  was 
not  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  mu- 
sic.   Instead,  he  was  leaning   on  the 
piano  near,  gazing  intently  at  her.     She 
played  on  and  on,  air  after  air,  and  all 
were  of  an  infinite  tenderness,  implor- 
ing, pathetically  sweet.     There  were 
long  pauses  between  the  music,  when 
Paul  leaned  nearer  to  the  player  in  the 
dim  light  and  his  low  tones,  with  the 
soft,  tremulous  cadences  of  her  speech, 
wandered  out  to  the  motionless  watch- 
er in  the  garden.    It  is  a  pretty  parkiv 
picturc,  isn^t  it  ? — the  handsome  yooog 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the  InxorioQi 
room,  sitting  in  a  tender  attitude,  cer- 
tainly, discoursing  of  music,  perhaps! 
It  is  not  at  all  a  heart-rending  scene  to 
describe.    Strange  it  should  have  trm- 
fixed  into  a  marble  whiteness  the  giii 
in  the  garden.    She  was  a  foolish  little 
girl,  you  see,  and  had  much  better  bire 
been  up  in  the  Goodlove  bed,  umiid 
asleep.    It  is  not  much  to  tell  aboat; 
it  is  only  a  true  soul  dying  its  fint 
death  in  life,  in  its  first  desolation  of 
distrust  in  the  being  whom  it  belieTed 
to  be  trutli  itself.    It  is  only  a  young, 
loving,  faithful  heart  aching  out  tkn 
in  the  darkness ;  that  is  alL 

"  Of  course  you  may  go,"  said  Jdffl 
Mallanc  to  Eirene  the  next  morning,  m 
she  stood  by  the  desk  in  his  office. 
"  Bless  me,  child  I  what^s  happened  to 
you  ?  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  belbie, 
if  you  were  sick  ?  You  need  the  mouft- 
tain-air.  Go,  and  stay  as  long  as  jw 
please." 
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A  LITTLE  FURTHER  ON. 

Ongb,  ia  our  spring-time  rambles,  in  unforgotten  days, 
Where  frail  wild  roses  brightened  the  quiet  woodland  ways, 
And  lilies  of  the  streamlet,  and  mandrakes  pale  and  sweet, 
And  many  a  nameless  blossom,  lured  on  and  on  our  feet ; 

Thou,  love,  at  length  grown  weary,  didst  say,  "  Beneath  yon  trees 

I  pass  to  rest  a  moment ;  stay  thou  to  gather  these ; 

I  go  before ;  yet  hasten,  for  day  is  well-nigh  gone ; 

ril  wait  thee  on  the  homeward  way,  a  little  further  on." 

Again  for  me  the  spring-time  arrays  the  fields  in  bloom, 
And  tempts  my  feet  to  wander  ^midst  beauty  and  perfume ; 
In  vain  would  they  beguile  me,  for  unto  thee  are  given 
The  ever-blooming  ga^dens  and  vernal  fields  of  heaven. 

And,  sick  with  jealous  longing,  my  heart  seems  cold  and  dead, 
As  if  lifers  c&arm  and  freshness  with  thy  dear  presence  fled. 
And,  in  my  restless  yearning  to  go  where  thou  art  gone, 
I  seem  to  hear  thee  whisper,  "  A  little  further  on." 

In  that  calm  hour  I  hear  it,  when  Eve  is  on  her  way 
To  close  with  her  cool  fingers  the  weary  eye  of  day, 
When,  under  the  soft  azure  and  ^midst  the  hills  of  gold 
The  portals  of  the  West  in  their  crimson  pomp  unfold. 

How  oft  we  gazed  together,  and  questioned  if  the  scene 

Were  like  the  heaven  we  hoped  for,  so  glowing,  yet  serene, 

And  deemed  through  such  a  gateway  God's  messengers  might  bring 

Souls  from  earthly  bondage  tu  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Ah  I  love,  before  thy  vision  lies  clear  that  realm  of  light ; 
For  me  are  these  chill  shadows,  this  drear  and  lonely  night ; 
The  eyes  that,  dim  with  weeping,  see  not  the  heavenly  dawn ; 
The  breaking  heart  that  seeks  not  its  treasure  further  on. 

And  yet  in  hours  inspiring,  I  seem  sometimes  to  feel 

Thy  presence,  e'en  as  perfume  will  some  near  flower  reveal ; 

An  influence  uplifting,  a  sense  of  sympathy 

In  all  that  once  together  was  loved  by  thee  and  me ; 

As  if  the  breathing  fragrance,  as  if  the  wind's  low  tone. 
And  rippling  waters,  whispered  thy  love  was  still  my  own ; 
And  I  recall  thy  bidding  to  gather  by  the  way 
The  sweet  spring-flowers  that  clustered  beside  our  path  that  day. 

And  feel  thou  wouldst  not  have  me  to  walk  through  life  in  gloom, 
Unmindful  of  the  blessings  that  in  its  pathway  bloom ; 
But  gather  them  like  blossoms,  ere  yet  the  light  be  gone, 
The  while  I  go  to  join  thee,  a  little  further  on. 
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THE  PASSION-PLAY  AT  OBBR-AMMERGAU,  JULY,   1870. 


It  18  scarcely  necessary  here  to  relate  at 
length  the  various  adventures  of  two 
lovelorn  damsels,  who  left  their  trunks 
and  their  travelling-companions  at  Vi- 
enna, and  started  valiantly  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  Ober-Ammergau,  or  to  go 
into  the  details  of  their  encountering  at 
Mimich  another  lovelorn  one  come  from 
Switzerland  to  share  their  fortunes ;  to 
tell  how  the  party  gathered  unto  itself 
a  "  great,  broad-shouldered,  genial  Eng- 
lishman'' and  his  wife,  and  how  the 
merry  quintette  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Wilheim,  whence  they  Vode  in  an  open 
carriage  to  Ober-Ammergau;  to  relate 
their  queer  experiences  in  little  German 
inns,  the  strange  dishes,  the  predomi- 
nating presence  of  beer,  the  curious 
compounds  of  smells,  the  swelling 
feather-beds  that  usurped  the  place  of 
sheets  and  blankets,  the  skirmishes  for 
rations,  the  forays  after  towels,  the  pud- 
ding-dishes that  did  duty  as  wash-ba- 
sins, the  constant  guerilla  warfare  waged 
upon  fleas,  the  jokes,  the  laughter,  the 
thousand  airy  nothings  that  pluck  the 
sting  from  discomfort  and  turn  it  into 
jollity ;  in  a  word,  the  difficulties  and 
the  delights  of  a  trip  into  the  Bavarian 
Highlands.  Indeed,  after  so  much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject,  there  re- 
mains but  one  excuse  for  saying  any 
thing  more :  the  fact  that,  after  all,  every 
thing  that  can  be  written  upon  a  work 
of  art  to  be  of  any  real  value  must  nec- 
essarily be  subjective;  it  must  be  the 
truthful  description  or  representation 
of  the  effect  of  that  work  of  art  upon 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  What  he  learns 
from  books  or  repeats  from  the  words 
of  others  is  worthless  in  comparison 
with  the  careful  record  of  one  human 
experience.  It  is  from  these  varied 
points  of  view  that  we  endeavor  to 
catch  a  vision  of  things  we  have  not 
yet  seen ;  and  we  ask  of  the  favored 
mortals  who  have  beheld  them  in  the 
"^shj  not  their  size  or  their  color,  but 


their  effect  upon  these,  our  friends'  ns- 
turcs.  And  for  this  reason  only  do  I 
dare  to  give  you  a  peep  through  my 
spectacles  at  the  Passion-Play  of  1870. 

We  had  heard  at  Munich  that  two  of 
the  principal  actors  had  been  drafted, 
and  were  ordered  into  service ;  bat  a 
petition  having  been  sent  the  King,  be 
permitted  the  unfortunate  peasants  to 
remain  till  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
and  to  enact,  for  the  last  time  in  tbdr 
lives,  perhaps,  the  scenes  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar.  We  arrived  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  early  on  the  23d,  baTiog 
driven  over  from  Mumau  through  monA* 
tains  and  forests  of  surpassing  beauty. 
The  little  village,  nestled  in  the  Tcy 
heart  of  the  great  rocky  hills,  was  ill 
in  a  stir  when  we  arrived.    Hine  hoit 
was  bustling  about  his  ura,  at  wbois 
hospitable  doors  wagon-loads  of  hvn- 
gry  strangers  were  continually  arriTiog; 
little  knots  of  peasants  were  standing 
about  discussing  the  last  preparations; 
tidy  German  servant-girls  were  mshing 
around  with  four  or  five  fWl  pots  of 
beer  in  each  hand  ;  the  children  looked 
as  if  they  knew  that  the  success  of  the 
play  depended   on    their  best  eflbriai 
and  the  very  donkey  that  they  iftn 
harnessing  drooped  his  ears  as  with  a 
meek  pride  in  his  important  r61e  of  the 
morrow.      Even  Tobit's  dog,  a  TCiy 
frowsy  animal,  by  the  way,  trotted  up 
and  down  as  if  he  had  a  good  deal  oa 
his  mind,  and  could  not  possibly  itop 
to  talk  with  common  dogs. 

We  deposited  our  modest  effects  at 
the  inn,  and  then  started  out  to  explon 
the  village  and  its  stores  of  wood-carf- 
ings,  for  which  it  has  always  been  &- 
mous,  but  had  not  gone  far  wheA  i 
mysterious  elderly  person  in  spectadfli 
rushed  after  us  in  eager  haste  (Vom  ai 
arbor  where  he  had  just  before  betf 
calmly  sipping  beer,  and  whispered  it 
German,  with  an  air  of  great  import' 
ance,  "  There,  look  there  I  that  is  tkl 
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,  that  gentleman  with  the  long 
I "  "Wo  looked  eagerly,  as  after 
y  in  all  its  glory,  and  beheld  pass- 
a  the  othei*  side  a  tall,  graceful, 
;ic  figure  in  rough  attire,  with 
g  dark  hair  and  beard,  a  sweet 
id  expression,  and  an  air  of  grave 
ness  and  dignity.  This  was  the 
1  Mair,  who  enacts  the  part  of 
■•,  Macready  is  said  to  have  begun 
Richard  the  Third  at  three  o'clock 
J  afternoon,  after  which  time  it 
angerous  to  approach  him ;  but 
dtutored  peasant  must  have  been 
)ed  in  the  spirit  of  his  part  for 
iS,  so  perfect  did  his  whole  appear- 
nswer  to  the  ideals  of  Titian  and 
IB.  His  fellows  spoke  to  him  with 
of  reverence  than  they  showed 
)ther,  and  his  dignity,  though  it 
lothing  of  assumption  about  it, 
ery  real  and  imposing.  At  six 
k  the  next  morning  he  was  seen  at 
irly  mass,  preparing  himself  for 
ligiouB  duties  of  the  day  by  fast- 
id  prayer. 

ers  have  doubtless  described  and 
sribed  that  singular  theatre,  with 
f  of  blue  sky  and  its  background 
3n  hills  and  rocky  crags,  its  streets 
I  houses,  with  their  projecting  bal- 
wherein  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
were  enacted.  "We  had  read  many 
iccounts,  we  had  even  seen  the 
?,  and  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
tors  in  their  wonderful  costumes ; 
len,  after  the  distant  boom  of  can- 
id  the  few  solemn  bars  of  the  over- 
iiat  beautiful  procession  of  the 
.  in  their  brilliant  robes  of  many 
came  gliding  upon  the  stage  in  the 
ize  of  the  bright  summer  sunshine, 
impossible  to  repress  a  cry  of  do- 
There  they  stood,  the  bright- 
figures,  with  their  floating  hair 
cquisite  sweep  of  drapery,  worn 
consummate  ease  and  grace,  the 
of  Jerusalem  stretching  away  be- 
iiem,  the  golden  butterflies  flutter- 
3ut  their  heads,  the  sunshine  light- 
>  their  hair  and  casting  sharp, 
;ut  shadows  at  their  feet,  the  fresh 
)r  breeze  rippling  the  folds  of 
weeping  robes ;  thero  they  stood| 


and  sang  that  quaint  and  touching  mu- 
sic while  the  tableaux  came  and  went  be* 
hind  them,  and  we  waited  for  the  real 
action  to  begin.  For  the  Passion-Play 
is  performed  thus :  the  chorus  sing  an 
explanation  of  the  tableaux  (which  are 
from  the  Old  Testament),  and  describe 
their  relation  ix)  the  events  of  the  New, 
and  then  comes  that  scene  from  the  life 
of  Christ  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  antetypes,  beginning  with  his 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  scene  was 
intensely  real  as  the  multitude  entered, 
strewing  palm-branches  and  shouting 
hosannas,  and  throwing  down  their 
garments  before  that  tall,  pale  flgure  in 
amaranthine  robes,  who  comes  slowly 
down  the  street  riding  upon  an  ass. 
Thero  was  nothing  to  recall  one  from 
the  illusion  of  the  piece.  The  dresses, 
so  perfect  and  so  simple ;  the  acting,  so 
earnest,  so  natural,  so  devotional ;  the 
hundreds  of  people  thronging  the  wide 
streets  of  that  immense  stage ;  the  utter 
absorption  of  every  one  in  the  play,  not 
even  the  merest  supernumerary  appear- 
ing to  remember  for  one  moment  that  he 
was  acting,  and  before  an  audience ;  the 
air,  the  breeze,  the  sunshine,  all  the  in- 
fluences of  soul  and  sense  combined, 
transported  one  nineteen  centuries  back 
into  the  past.  And  then  the  charm  of 
that  beautiful  tall  figure,  with  its  slow 
and  quiet  majesty  of  grace,  the  draping 
of  the  crimson  and  purple  robes  over 
the  absolutely  perfect  form,  the  thrilling 
tones  of  the  pathetic  voice  uttering  the 
well-known  words  which  we  have  all 
heard  from  babyhood,  was  all-entranc- 
ing. We  saw  the  scene  in  the  temple, 
where  the  tall  form  of  the  Christ  tower- 
ed above  the  scattering  and  dispersed 
throng  of  money-changers,  as  the  doves 
flew  high  in  air  from  their  overturned 
cages.  Wo  saw  the  scene  at  Bethany, 
where  the  beautiful  Virgin-Mother, 
draped  in  the  traditional  blue  and  red, 
took  such  a  tender  and  pathetic  leave 
of  her  departing  son,  while  Martha, 
Mary,  and  the  young  St.  John,  with  his 
pleading  eyes,  surrounded  and  consol- 
ed her.  We  saw  the  high-priests  and 
rabbis  plotting  together  against  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  had  «oi&si^\[ixi^  \x^^  xqlmO^ 
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of  th  eir  long-winded  deliberations.  The 
character  of  Judos  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  the  play,  and  was  superbly 
interpreted.  He  is  portrayed  not  as  the 
gross  and  vulgar  villain  that  one  would 
fancy  the  uncultured  minds  of  these  poor 
peasants  could  alone  depict,  but  as  one 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  greed,  who 
betrays  his  Master  reluctantly,  led  away 
by  his  overpowering  passions,  but  be- 
trays him,  as  he  thinks,  only  to  tempo- 
rary disgrace,  never  doubting  but  that 
Christ^s  miraculous  power  will  bring  him 
out  in  safety  from  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  overwhelming  remorse  and 
agony  of  Judas  when  he  finds  that  Christ 
really  is  to  die,  his  frantic  appeals  to  the 
Sanhedrim  to  reverse  the  sentence,  his 
final  dashing  of  the  blood-money  into 
their  scomftil  and  contemptuous  faces, 
his  weary  roaming  up  and  down,  driven 
on  by  the  stings  of  a  tortured  conscience, 
his  wild  ravings  over  his  sin,  and  last 
of  all  his  frenzied  leap  into  the  other 
world,  were  portrayed  with  a  fire,  an 
intellectual  vigor,  a  subtlety  of  concep- 
tion and  finish  of  execution  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  no  longer 
wondered  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  sent 
his  best  actors  here  to  learn  their  busi- 
ness. 

Then  came  the  preparations  for  the 
Last  Supper,  and  then  that  solemn  festi- 
val itself.  As  the  scene  developed,  the 
ideal  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  more 
than  realized.  A  quiet  sadness  domi- 
nated all  the  scene,  so  gravely,  calmly, 
pathetically  represented.  As  the  low 
strains  of  a  solemn  hymn  sung  by  in- 
visible voices  stole  upon  the  ear,  Christ 
laid  aside  his  mantle,  and  girding  him- 
self with  a  towel,  proceeded  to  wash 
the  disciples*  feet.  A  graceful  youth 
held  the  silver  ewer,  and  assisted  at  the 
humble  work.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  exquisite  and  sacred 
beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  for  one 
instant  through  the  long  eight  hours  of 
the  whole  pluy  was  there  an  awkward 
or  ungracious  j^ose  or  motion  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  actors ;  every  atti- 
tude and  movement,  especially  of  the 
Christ,  was  the  very  perfection  of  un- 
ftadied  grace  and  beauty.    One  lovely 


picture  melted  into  another,  and  above 
and  through  all  was  the  vivifying  spirit 
of  religious  earnestness,  that  prevented 
all  criticism  or  even  eulogy,  in  the  over- 
mastering presence  of  the  sacred  scenes 
so  perfectly  portrayed.    And  when  the 
touching  rite  was  at  an  end,  when  Judai 
had  rushed  out  to  do  quickly  that  which 
he  had  to  do,  when  the  sweet  and  mel- 
ancholy figure  that  ruled  the  scene  had 
administered  to  each  disciple  the  bread 
and  wine  with  his  own  bands,  and  the 
weeping  friends  were  gathering  into  lit- 
tle sorrowing  knots  around  him,  once 
more  that  voice  of  thrilling  pathos  broke 
the  silence  with  the  words  of  tender 
comfort  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John,  which  have  consoled  so  many 
breaking  hearts.    It  is  quite  imposnUe 
to  represent  in  my  poor  words  the  won- 
derful nature  of  this  scene ;  but  it  wis 
one  that  will  live  in  the  imagination  and 
hallow  the  haunted  memory  of  all  wko 
had  the  happiness  to  see  it. 

Before  this  you  will  have  had  all  tk 
details  of  the  piece,  but  I  cannot  refiaiB 
from  mentioning  one  or  two  of  the  chief 
events  that  followed  ;  the  denial  of  Pe- 
ter, for  instance,  surrounded  by  the  ron^ 
soldiers  around  the  fire,  and  the  look  of 
pitiful  sadness  from  the  silent  figure  led 
past  him  to  be  tortured.  And  when  we 
beheld  the  same  figure,  stripped  of  the 
amaranthine  robes,  and  seated  on  a  stool 
among  the  scoffing  soldiers,  who  pressed 
a  crown  of  thorns  upon  the  brow,  thnsl 
a  reed  into  the  fettered  hands,  and  threw  ' 
a  scarlet  mantle  round  the  shrinkiig 
shoulders,  what  a  picture  that  was  I  An 
unearthly  beauty  seemed  to  invert  the 
drooping  head  and  perfectly  moulded 
form,  thrown  into  such  wonderful  rdief 
by  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  red  doek 
and  the  shadowed  background.  Thea 
we  saw  the  same  silent  figure  led  froia 
one  tribunal  to  another,  tossed  fron 
Annas  to  Caiaphas,  from  him  to  Pilat^ 
from  Pilate  to  Herod,  from  Herod  t» 
Pilate  again,  still,  though  mocked,  heP 
feted,  scourged,  and  bleeding, preserriag 
that  wonderful  ascendency  oyer  aU  tfet 
scene. 

Finally  we  beheld  once  more,  aa  the 
curtain  drew  up,  tho  quiet  atreets  U 
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Jernsalem,  and  in  the  distance  on  the 
left,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  with  a  lit- 
tle knot  of  followers  come  slowly  into 
Tiew.  As  they  draw  near,  a  terrible  pro- 
cession from  the  other  side  comes  toward 
them.  A  ruthless,  eager  mob,  a  troop 
of  Roman  soldiere,  cold  and  cruel,  a  knot 
of  executioners,  brutal  even  to  look  upon, 
full  uf  a  savage  delight  in  their  horrid 
work,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  seeth- 
ing sea  of  fierce  and  angry  passions, 
once  more  that  silent  figure,  bowed  al- 
most to  the  earth  under  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  cross.  All  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narrative  are  rigidly  adhered  to, 
the  only  unscriptural  incident  being  the 
introduction  of  St.  Veronica — a  gracious 
figure,  who  gives  her  handkerchief  to 
the  needs  of  the  sufferer  she  meets  and 
pities.  But  there  was  no  miraculous 
imprint  brought  forth,  as  indeed  there 
"was  no  attempt  at  the  introduction  of 
any  miracle,  except  the  resurrection,  in 
the  play  itselt 

The  sad  procession  disappeared,  and 
once  more  into  the  empty  streets  came 
the  chorus,  this  time  draped  in  black, 
and  singing  a  funeral  dirge.  As  its  sol- 
emn strains  proceeded,  the  blows  of  a 
hammer  were  heard  behind  the  scenes, 
consummating  the  terrible  tragedy 
whose  last  act  we  were  now  to  behold. 
The  curtain  of  the  inner  theatre  (the 
middle  stage)  was  raised,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  we  had  just 
witnessed,  hung  the  two  thieves  on 
either  side.  The  figure  of  the  Christ 
waB  stretched  upon  the  central  cross 
lying  on  the  ground,  while  the  execu- 
tioners nailed  the  inscription  over  his 
head,  and  then  it  was  raised  into  an 
upright  position.  It  was  a  terrible 
piece  of  realism.  The  nails  seem  actu- 
ally to  pierce  the  blood-stained  hands 
and  feet ;  there  is  only  a  bit  of  slanting 
wood  under  the  lattor,  which  are  cross- 
ed, and  no  discoverable  support  any- 
where else.  The  beautiful  limbs  are 
flecked  with  great  drops  of  blood,  the 
diiest  heaves  with  anguish,  and  the  body 
droops  lower  and  lower  as  the  strength 
seems  to  ebb  from  the  failing  muscles. 
It  is  a  cruel  sight,  harrowing  enough  to 
aee  for  a  moment,  then  to  be  mercifully 


withdrawn ;  but  the  dreadful  suffering 
goes  on  for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  they  begin  the  slow  work  of  re- 
lease. All  the  incidents  related  in  the 
Bible  are  enacted  ;  the  brutal  execution- 
ers divide  the  garments,  and  cast  their 
lots,  and,  most  dreadful  of  all,  one  of 
the  soldiers  pierces  ChrisVs  side  with  a 
sharp  spear,  and  the  red  blood  springs 
from  the  wound  with  a  sickening  real- 
ity. At  last  the  soldiers,  the  mob,  the 
executioners  are  all  gone,  and  the  pale, 
blood-stained  figure  is  gently  and  rever- 
ently taken  down  by  some  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  carried  to  the  tomb.  Then 
follow  the  resurrection,  the  appearance 
in  the  garden,  and  the  ascension,  and 
the  long  drama  is  at  an  end. 

I  have  purposely  waited  two  or  three 
days  before  writing  this  account,  lest 
the  excitement  of  the  time  and  place 
should  have  misled  mo.  But  with  every 
day  that  lapses  the  impression  grows 
and  deepens.  The  choruses  are  too  long 
sometimes,  and  weary  one ;  the  action  is 
often  unnecessarily  spun  out,  the  delib- 
erations of  the  rabbis  tedious,  and  it  is 
often  difiicult  to  catch  the  words ;  for 
in  an  open-air  theatre  holding  six  thou- 
sand people  it  is  no  easy  task  to  speak ; 
while  the  tableaux  accompanying  each 
scene  are  frequently  far-fetched  and 
childish,  sometimes  absurd.  Then  the 
seats  are  narrow,  hard,  and  uncomforta- 
ble ;  and  eight  hours,  even  with  an 
hour's  rest  in  the  middle,  is  a  long 
stretch  for  the  attention.  But  when  one 
reflects  that  this  marvel  of  beauty,  as 
far  as  acting,  color,  and  grouping  go,  is 
the  production  of  untutored  peasants 
in  a  remote  village  of  Bavaria — that  not 
only  one  actor,  but  each  and  all  were 
equally  well  fitted  to  their  parts  in  looks 
and  action — that  this  perfect  adaptation 
was  as  remarkable  as  the  universal  grace 
of  movement — and  that  this  again  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  exquisite 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  groups — the  Jfcu^ 
Bionspiel  of  Ober-Ammergau  becomes  in- 
deed a  mirade-play.  Not  one  of  all  the 
^y^  hundred  people  concerned  in  it, 
down  to  the  veriest  babies  that  added 
their  charm  to  the  tablaQMii^  \sKiX.  ^^% 
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utterly  and  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  scene ;  never  by  a  single 
look  was  the  presence  of  an  audience 
acknowledged.  The  one  motive  swayed 
the  scene  that  invests  the  angular  works 
of  the  pre-Raphaelites  with  such  an  ab- 
sorbing charm — that  strange  power  that 
we  feel  lurking  beneath  the  quaint  awk- 
wardness, the  grotesque  color,  the  spirit 
of  earnestness  that  in  all  ages  has  ruled 
the  souls  of  men.  That  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  feeling  is  inherent  in  this  race 
of  peasants,  no  one  that  has  seen  their 
exquisite  specimens  of  wood-carving  can 
doubt ;  and  to  this  training  they  proba- 
bly owe  their  talent  for  grouping,  and 
their  love  of  color.  But  only  a  strong 
religious  feeling  could  carry  them 
through  the  rest — a  simple  faith,  a  sin- 
cere conviction,  an  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  and  a  devout  adherence  to 
the  Scripture  they  endeavor  to  portray. 


Some  Munich  painters,  in  their  artistic 
pride,  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
village-priest  who  superintends  the  play, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  eflfective  if 
the  Virgin  swooned  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  instead  of  standing,  as  she  does, 
with  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Christ.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  cur^ 
"  the  Scripture  says  she  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.    That  is  enough."    And 
certainly  no  dramatic  swoon  could  have 
been  half  so  touching  as  the  sight  of 
that  beautiful  girlish  figure,  with  the 
face  of  exquisite  purity  and  holineai, 
standing  there  so  absorbed  in  her  Um 
and  her  sorrow.  And  no  theatrical  lobi 
and  groans  could  match  the  still  agoiij 
of  that  face  as  it  bent  over  the  deid 
face  upon  her  lap,  while  Joseph  and  tk 
rest  prepared  the  body  for  the  tomb. 

And  with    these   most    inadeqiuia 
words  I  am  forced  to  close. 


■♦♦♦- 


TO  A  FALSE  MISTRESSE. 
[with  dbyed  leaves.] 

"  Mulier  evpido  qvod  dicU  OMarUi 
In  vento  et  rapida  ecribere  oporiU  aqua," 

Catuixus. 

See  in  these  witherd  Leaves  my  Love's  emblemme, 
Ajid  let  the  image  yet  thy  spirit  move. 

Timers  changes  gave  bothe  life  and  dethe  to  them ; 
And  thou  hast  plaicd  Timers  parte  tmto  my  love. 


The  Spring  and  thou  were  kindlie,  and  did  beare 
Bothe  Leaves  and  Love  from  nothing  into  lighte ; 

Ajid  neyther  Leaves  nor  Love  an  ende  did  feare  ; 
For  both  were  yong,  and  all  things  nigh  were  brighte. 


Then  Summer  came,  and  thou  didst  wanner  beame ; 

Ajid  Leaves  and  Love  rejoyct  in  life  and  strengthe, 
And  perfumd  kisses,  aire,  and  cooling  stream c  ; 

And  neyther  dreamd  of  death.    And  yet  at  length 


And  yet  at  Icngthe  came  Autonm  to  the  Leaves ; 

And  thy  false  change  did  take  awaie  Lovers  breathe. 
O  happyer  Trees  than  man  whome  Fate  bereaves  I 

Te  cannot  moume  after  youre  lov^d  ones'  deathe. 
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"  Par  alien  Freudcn  auf  Erdra 
Kann  niemand  kcincr  feiner  Wcrden, 
Denn  die  ich  geb  mit  meia'm  Singen, 
Und  mit  maachcm  8ilfi«en  Klingec.'* 

Mastut  Lctbsb. 


USQ  more  than  music  marks  the 
ice  between  human  nature  and 
nature;  and  nothing,  perhaps, 
lan  the  voice  marks  the  growth 
ire  and  civilization.  It  is  a  curi- 
istrative  fact  that  dogs  in  a  wild 
uver  bark ;  they  howl  and  growl, 
e  bark  seems  to  be  too  near  an 
ition  for  their  untutored  throats, 
er,  in  his  *^  Music  of  Nature,"  re- 

the  dogs  left  by  Columbus  in 
^a :  when  the  great  discoverer  re- 
,  he  found  they  had  forgotten  how 
: ;  relapsed  into  their  primitive  in- 
ate  condition;  and  Gardiner  con- 
the  bark  of  a  dog  to  be  an  ^'  eflfbrt 
.k  which  he  derives  from  his  as- 
ig  with  man."  The  ease  and  cer- 
with  which  intelligent  dogs  ac- 
:he  comprehension  of  words,  is 
r  to  every  lover  of  that  noble 
.  The  human  voice  is  even  more 
re  than  the  canine  to  the  effects 
lement  and  civilization.  A  lady 
Duurked  that  she  knew  any  scholar 
of  letters  the  moment  he  spoke 
ront  door  by  a  certain  indefinable 
of  voice,  which  she  never  or  rare- 
3ted  in  others.  Gardiner  remarks 
>  may  regard  the  models  of  physi- 
kuty  as  the  shape  and  character 
ns  best  adapted  to  produce  love- 
d.  "  The  thick  lips  of  the  Afri- 
the  spare  lips  of  the  Gentoo,  are 
of  them  so  well  adapted  for  per- 
ecution  as  those  of  European 
;   the  one  mumbles,  the  other 

The  same  writer  mentions  the 
rities  of  tone  that  pertain  to 
t  climates.  Under  the  serene 
Id  sky  of  warm  and  favored  di- 
the  mouth  is  naturally  opened 
nd  the  language  will  abound  in 


open  and  sonorous  vowels,  like  the  Ital- 
ian or  Spanish.  But  where  frost  and 
cold  winds  suggest  the  prudence  of 
keeping  the  mouth  closed  as  much  as 
possible,  the  generous  tone  is  found 
wanting,  and  gutturals  arise  from  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  throat,  as  in 
German  and  other  northern  languages. 
This  idea,  however,  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.  The  Swedish  language  does 
not  possess,  certainly,  the  liquid  mobil- 
ity of  the  Italian ;  but  as  we  listened  to 
it  on  one  occasion,  it  seemed  to  possess 
so  much  grace  and  sweetness  that  it 
might  well  afford  some  rugged  conso- 
nants for  the  lake  of  strength,  thus 
uniting  the  sonorous  softness  of  the 
south  with  thei  dignity  and  power  of 
the  north.  When  we  expressed  our  ad 
miration  to  the  Swede  whose  musical 
articulation  was  so  charming,  he  assured 
us  that  the  language  was  considered  by 
many  musicians  as  the  best  in  the  world 
for  song.  It  would  be  a  most  interest- 
ing but  very  profound  task  for  philo- 
logical learning,  to  make  an  analysis  of 
all  languages,  barbarous  and  cultured, 
and  of  the  same  tongue  in  different 
stages,  upon  strict  euphonic  principles 
and  with  reference  to  musical  adapta- 
bility, so  as  to  show  by  scientific  induc- 
tion the  kind  of  tone  appropriate  to  the 
different  stages  of  human  growth  and 
to  the  physical  environment  of  races. 

The  attachment  of  peoples  to  their 
national  songs  and  music,  especially  if 
it  be  a  rich  store,  is  a  familiar  fact.  The  ^ 
attachment  grows  with  the  people's 
growth ;  and  after  a  milder  type  has  ^ 
replaced  the  sturdy,  but  perhaps  trucu- 
lent, songs  of  the  ancient  fatherland, 
these  are  still  treasured  for  their  his- 
toric interest  as  well  aa  Cot  %k  ^wCA 
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beauty  which  testifies  to  both  the  aes- 
thetic and  moral  Tipfor  of  the  people's 
youth.  Frcvlcrick  I  of  Germany  could 
have  found  no  surer  way  to  the  popular 
heart,  especially  of  succeeding  ages,  than 
by  his  love  and  cultivation  of  his  na- 
tive tongue,  which  enforced  the  use  of 
the  German  of  the  twelfth  century  "  for 
all  court  and  state  purposes,"  and  en- 
couraged the  rising  attempts  of  German 
Bong.  "  The  ruins  of  his  palace  at  Geln- 
haussen,"  says  a  writer  upon  the  Min- 
nesingers, "  are  said  still  to  carry  with 
them  the  traditional  attachment  of  the 
neighborhood ;  and  even  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Hartz  forest,  the  legend 
places  him  in  a  subterranean  palace  in 
the  caverns  of  the  Eyffaus  mountain, 
his  beard  flowing  on  the  ground,  and 
himself  reposing  in  a  trance  upon  his 
marble  throne,  awakening  only  at  inter- 
vals to  reward  any  votary  of  song  who 
seeks  his  lonely  court."  (Taylor,  **  Lays 
of  the  Minnesingers,"  p.  99.)  Songs  of 
warlike  deeds  were  always  the  delight 
of  the  ancient  Germans ;  and  when  Lud- 
wig  the  Pious  tried  to  banish  the  songs 
recounting  the  legends  of  barbarous  and 
heathen  lore,  the  love  of  song,  it  was 
found,  could  not  bo  subdued ;  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  metrical  vornions  of  the  Kew 
Testament  and  of  Heripture  gtories,  in 
order  to  wean  them  from  their  old  he- 
roic ballads. 

The  two  lands  which  surpass  all  others 
for  beauty,  richness,  and  variety  of  popu- 
lar songs,  are  Germany  and  Scotland. 
The  romantic  lyre  of  Provence  be- 
queathed little  or  nothing.  France  and 
Spain  have  each  a  highly  characteristic 
music,  but  small  in  quantity  and  inferior 
in  depth.  The  Irish  music  has  many 
charms  investing  an  unmistakable  in- 
dividuality. Nowhere,  in  the  ancient 
days,  were  bards  and  poets  held  in  high- 


er honor  than  among  the  Irish.    Their 
profession  was  a  hereditary  privilege, 
allowed  only  to  members  of  illustrious 
families;    and  many  of  their  ballads, 
which  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  nio- 
mory  of  national  achievements,  still  re- 
main sources  of  the  materials  of  Irish 
history.     But  the  legend  of  St  Patrick, 
according  to  which  he  destroyed  three 
hundred  volumes  of  ancient  Irish  songs 
in  his  zealous  determination  to  root  out 
all    antique    superstitions  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  at  once  reveals  the 
former  national  fecundity  in  song,  and 
reminds  us  of  the  present  companiti?B 
paucity  of  Irish  folk-music.    Ireland^ 
melodies  are  not  very  many  in  number, 
and,  though  characteristic    and  oftes 
very  pleasing,  seldom  or  never  reveil 
much  depth  of  mental  or  moral  experi- 
ence.   England  has  an  unequalled  ston 
of  ballads,  which  are  most  delicious  po- 
etry and  by  far  the  noblest  specimM 
of  heroic  lyrics  that  any  tongue  potMi- 
es ;  but  the  melodies  to  which  minsticii 
sung  them  have  died  out  of  tbejNjwIif 
memory  and  usage ;  nor  have  they  been 
succeeded,  speaking  generally,  bj  aiiy 
other  folk-songs  of  musical  value.    An 
exception  is  the  well-known  beautifnl 
air  of  Ben  Jonson's  song,  "  Drink  to  Me 
only  with  Thine  Eyes" — the  many  effoiti 
to  discover  the  composer  of  which  hire 
been  unsuccessful,  although  it  dates  only 
from  the  last  century.     England,  bov- 
ever,  whatever  may  be  its  popular  nwnl' 
cal  status  now,  has    bad  its  thriving 
time  of  folk-songs  and  of  general  musi- 
cal culture.  A  song  which  has  descended 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  presents  the  first  example  of 
secular  music  in  parts  (it  was  elabont*' 
ly  harmonized  in  six  parts)  which  iM 
been  found  in  any  country.    The  fet 
lowing  is  the  melody,  with  the  wordi 
modernized : 


Sum-mer  is     a  -  com- ing    in,  Loudly  sing  ouo •  koo I    Grow-eth  seed, •■! 


blowctb  mead,  And  epringeth  ^l  ood  anew.  Sing  cuckoo  1    Ewe  blcateth  after  lAmh,  UlP* 
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ift  -  er   calf  the  oow ;     BuMock  start^th,  Buck  to  fern  goes,  Mer-ry  sing  cuo- 


Do  1     cue  -koo  1  cue  -  koo  1  Well  sing'st  thou,  cuckoo  I  Nor  cease  thou  ev-  er    now. 


ough  a  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
inced  minstrels  to  be  *^  rogues, 
>nds,  and  sturdy  beggars,^^  music 
to  haye  been  much  esteemed  and 
.ted   during  that    Queen^s   long 

The  minor  air,  Which  Nobody 
ny^  dating  from  that  time,  is  still 
r  and  yet  flourishes  as  a  street- 
1  London.  In  ChappelFs  ^*  Music 
Olden  Time,"  to  which  work  we 
lebted  for  our  specimens  of  old 
1  song,  there  are  some  pages  of 
ting  and  curious  details  illustra- 

the  prominence  of  music  in  the 
Lth  century.  Musical  abilities 
idvertised  among  the  qualifica- 
f  persona  wishing  to  be  servants, 
tices,  or  farmers.  An  impostor 
'etended  to  be  a  shoemaker  was 
id  because  he  could  not  "  sing, 
the  trumpet,  play  upon  the  flute, 
kon  up  his  tools  in  rhyme."  Each 
ad  its  special  songs,  and  the  beg- 
so  had  theirs.  The  fine  whistling 
men  became  proverbial.  Base- 
ong  in  the  parlors  for  the  conve- 
of  waiting  guests,  and  were  even 

upon  by  ladies  in  James*  reign. 


oBoRnd, 


No  barber-shop  was  complete  without 
the  lute,  cittern,  and  virginals,  wherewith 
customers  might  amuse  themselves  while 
waiting  their  turns.  To  read  music  at 
sight  was  an  essential  in  a  gentlewom- 
an's education,  and  lute-strings  were 
common  New- Year's  gifts  to  ladies, 
*'  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  ballads 
that  were  printed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  ballads,  left  for  entry  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  remained  in  the  cupboard 
of  the  council-chamber  of  the  company 
at  the  end  of  the  year  15C0,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  wardens,  and  only 
forty-four  books." 

A  characteristic  and  admirable  little 
melody  is  one  referred  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  Lote^s  Labor's  Lost,  Act  IV,  Scene  1 : 

Hosalind. — Shall  I  come  upon  thee 
with  an  old  saying,  that  was  a  man 
when  King  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little 
boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  f 

Boyet.^Qo  I  may  answer  thee  with 
one  as  old,  that  was  a  woman  when 
Queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a  little 
wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 


rhoa  canst  not  hit     it,    hit     it,    hit     it.  Thou  canst  not  hit    it»    my  good  man. 


in*    I     can  -  not,  can  -  not,  can  -  not,    An'    I      can-not,  an  -  oth  -  er  can. 


will  give  one  more  specimen 
ireat  beauty — a  charming  minor 
Payne  Collier  professes  to 
ecu  it  in  a  manuscript  dated 
The  title  of  the  ballad,  of  which 


we  give  only  one  stanza,  is  '^  Cupic^ 
Courtesie,  or.  The  Young  Gallant  Foiled 
at  His  Own  Weapon.  To  a  most  pleas- 
ant Northern  tuna,^  The  following  is 
the  melody : 


iroughth«    oool   shad -y  woods   As     I      was       rang-lng,     I    h^^x^N^s^ 
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pret-tj    birds  Notes  Bweetlj       cbang-iog.     Down  by    the    mead-ow's    tide 


There  runs  a     riv  -  er :    A     lit  J  tie    boy    I  spied  With  bow  and      quiv-  er. 


But  however  pleasing  many  of  the  old 
English  songs  may  be,  however  original 
also,  we  most  recur  to  our  previous  state- 
ment that,  of  all  countries,  Scotland  and 
Germany  stand  preliminent  for  folk-mus- 
ic ;  and  if  we  consider  not  only  the  num* 
ber,  richness,  and  beauty  of  these  songs, 
but  their  present  vitality  in  their  fa- 
therlands, and  indeed  all  over  the  earth 
where  men  are  sensible  to  refined  music, 
Germany  and  Scotland  appear  so  to  sur- 
pass all  other  countries  in  this  respect, 
that,  in  comparison,  hardly  any  other 
can  bo  said  to  have  any  peopleVmusic 
at  all.    The  superiority  of  these  two 
exists,  however,  with  this  striking  dif- 
ference between  them,  that  the  Scottish 
peoplo's-songs  appear  like  a  case  of  ar- 
rested development,  since  they  exist  un- 
accompanied by  any  high  art.     Not- 
withstanding the  beauty,  the  witchery, 
the  originality  and  undeniable  genius 
of  the  Scotch  people's-music,  Scotland 
never  produced  a  great  composer  or  ex- 
hibited any  scientific  musical  activity  or 
power ;  while  above  the  people's-songs 
of  Germany  towers  that  wonderful  and 
sublime  art  with  which  all  the  world  is 
familiar  as  the  grandest  musical  expres- 
sion of  the  human  soul.    Between  the 
charms  of  the  Scottish  and  German  peo- 
plo^s-songs  we  shall  not  venture  to  de- 
cide  authoritatively    or  dogmatically. 
But,  for  ourselves,  we  must  own  that  we 
find  the  shadow  or  the  light  of  every 
mood  of  mind  and  soul  reflected  in  the 
German  music  as  we  find  it  nowhere 
else.  It  plays  upon  the  pulses  to  quick- 
en or  subdue  like  a  beloved  face,  so 
complete  is  the  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life  on  all  its  sides,  that  floats  on 
this  wonderful  Amazon  of  melody  and 
harmony.    German  life,  in  its  habits, 
manners,  tastes,  and  feelings,  is  a  deep 
calm,  partly  philosophic,  partly  patri- 
archaL    Their  most  populous  and  most 
basj  ^ticB  '^  are  quiet  haunts  for  medi- 


tation "  compared  to  American  or  even 
English  activity.    When  an  intelligent 
lady,  of  simple  tastes  and  poetic  cul- 
ture, returned  recently  from  Genuany 
and  landed  in  New  York,  she  remarked 
that  she  had  not  encountered  any  thing 
during  her  absence  so  fatiguing  to  her 
whole  being,  physical  and  spiritual,  is 
the  mere  sight  of  Broadway ;  and  she 
assured  us  that  no  words  could  do  jos- 
tice  to  the  contrast  between  that  whiri- 
ing,  dizzy  torrent  and  the  limpid  repoie 
of  Dresden.    Goethe  says  of  his  grand- 
father :   '^  In  his  room  I  never  saw  a 
novelty.    I  recollect  no  form  of  exiife- 
ence  that  ever  gave  me,  to  inch  a  d^ 
gree,  the  feeling  of  unbroken  calm  and 
perpetuity."    Therefore  German  mxuk 
has  a  serenity  and  placid  depth,  a  rest- 
fulness  and  repose,  which  come  like  t 
voice  or  memory  recalling  childhood^ 
home,  and  fold  the  soul  again  upon  the 
bosom  of  maternal  peace.    But  German 
life,  too,  has  been  a  tragedy,  a  battle  for 
freedom ;  the  Fatherland  has  been  in- 
vaded by  Frenchmen,  and  the  yonng 
men  went  to  war.     Therefore  Gennsn 
peopleVmusic  is  on  fire  with  ferrent 
patriotism  and  martial  sacrifice.    The 
Fatherland  1  the  Fatherland  1  rings  like 
a  clarion  through  it ;  it  is  tender  and 
thrilling,  too,  with  the  rapture  of  pis- 
sionate  partings,  devoted  deaths  or  gUd 
returns.    And  in  the  whole  circle  of  its 
subjects  and  passions,  from   the  quiet 
contemplation  of  nature  to  patriotie 
and  martial  pride,  there  is  one  thing 
that  this  music  always  is — it  is  alwiji 
tdieting  in  tone ;  there  is  not  a  skeptical 
song,  not  a  faithless  refrain,  not  a  md- 
ody  or  note  of  moral  indifference  or 
hopelessness  in  these  people^s-soogi,  li 
far  as  we  have  become  acquainted  witk 
them.    *'In  his  songs  and  in  his  k^ 
tures,"  it  has  been  said,  '^  the  GemiB 
dreams  of  making  a  heaven  of  earth.* 
A  kind  of  glow  is  cast  oyer  aU  commoi 
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things  and  daily  life ;  nature  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  common  landscapes  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  hunter's  life  and  the 
song  of  the  sbepherd-boy  ;  the  sleeping 
babe  and  the  quiet  of  the  night ;  friend- 
ship and  companionship ;  domestic 
peace  and  modest  content ;  the  delights 
of  social  pleasure  and  the  German  beer- 
mug;  the  dance  and  common  stories; 
all  these  are  sung  with  a  certain  warm 
heartiness  and  cheer,  a  simple  gooS  faith 
and  belief  in  human  nature  and  pleasure 
in  things  as  we  find  them ;  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  lovely  side  of  common  things 
and  the  exalted  side  of  lowly  things, 
that  comes  like  a  benediction  to  the 
tired  and  disappointed,  and  sings  the 
heart  into  '^leisure  from  itself,''  to  soothe 
and  sympathize.  *'One  of  the  most 
amilEible  characteristics  of  German  poet- 
ry," says  a  writer, "  is  its  celebration  of 
the  domestic  affections.  Goethe  has 
given  us  a  domestic  epic  in  his  '  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,'  and  Voss,  in  his 
*•  Luis^,'  has  produced  a  popular  idyl 


on  the  espousals  of  a  country  parson's 
daughter.  Even  Freiligrath  softens  the 
music  of  his  verse  when  he  sings  of 
'  the  old  pictured  Bible '  in  his  father's 
house." 

From  collections  comprising  several 
thousands  of  the  German  folk-songs 
which  we  have  pored  over  again  and 
again  in  leisure  hours  with  ever-new 
delight,  we  take  a  half  dozen  melodies, 
selecting  specimens  illustrating  a  few 
of  the  different  kinds  or  classes  which 
this  music  presents,  and  translating  the 
songs  which  are  sung  to  them  in  their 
Fatherland. 

A  trait  of  German  song  is  its  exuber- 
ance of  love  for  the  beautiful  and  joy  in 
nature's  perfections.  There  are  count- 
less songs  which  are  only  strains  of  joy 
**  floating  on  in  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
glowing  with  general  delight  in  natural 
objects,  in  the  bursting  promise  of 
spring,  or  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
summer."  The  following  is  such  a  song 
of  joy : 


SPBIKG-BONQ. 


«J^     T 1 I "^ 1.1-.- u:i.v  ._   a • V. 


1.  Love-ly  spring,  6  come  thoa  blth-er,  Spring  beloved,  0  come  a  •  gain ;     Bring  us 


bloMoms,  leaves  and  singiog,  Deck  a-  gain  the  field  and  plam.       (La    la    la    la 

*(  La    la    la,  &e. 


I    Uttime. 


Mtime. 


la   la. 


la     la    la     la     la     la    la     la.       la     la    la     la     la. 


2. 

To  the  mountain  would  I  fly, 
Bevel  in  the  valley's  green. 

On  the  grass  and  blossoms  lie, 
And  ei\joy  the  sunlit  scene. 


8. 

I  would  hear  the  shepherd  piping, 
I  would  hear  the  sheep-bell  ring. 

And,  rejoicing  on  the  meadow, 
I  would  hear  the  birdies  sing. 


Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  fbllowing 
beantiflil  song  in  praise  of  the  shep- 
herd's life.  There  is  a  certain  earnest 
air  about  this  melody  and  its  fitly-wed- 
ded words,  as  if  it  might  be  sung  by  a 
good  and  true-souled  man  weary  and 
worn  with  the  world's  cares,  beholding 


the  secluded  freedom  of  pastoral  life 
with  admiration  and  with  something, 
of  the  shepherd's  own  free  elasticity, 
yet  with  a  quiet  and  half-sad  undertone 
of  feeling,  showing  that  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities cannot  be  readily  shaken 
off. 
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1.0    shep-herd-boy,  0    shep  •  herd-bo j,  Thou  sing'st  so  fresh  and  free,         Down 


3c: 


=i?=: 


:^P=C 


from  thy  yer  -  dant    mountain    side   Thy  cheer  -  f  ul   mel  -  o  -    d  j.  0 

Ut  HfM,      I  Sd  time. 


m 


IP 


ijoj  •  ful  is     the    mountain  love.  And  sweet  the  song  to    me.       O, 
were  I    now  a      shep-herd-lad,  Thou  hap- pj  boy, like  [Omit..  .]        thee! 


2.  Then  I  would  sing  till  echoes  sweet 
From  rock  and  ralley  glanced, 
And  till  the  world's  rejoicing  heart 
Unto  my  singing  danced: 

A  marked  feature,  wliich  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  German  song, 
80  lovingly  is  it  treated,  is  the  **  Slum- 
ber-song," or  "Cradle-song,"  the  yery 


As  fragrant  breath  of  Alpine  rote 
Flows  down  the  hills  along, 

0  mountain  Iotc,  so  fresh  and  free^ 
Do  thou  im^pire  my  song. 

melody  of  sleep^s  deep  breath*  Hereii 
one  of  the  sweetest  that  has  fallen  under 
our  notice,  and  truly  an  exquisite  md- 
ody: 


SLUHBEB-SONa. 


1.  Dar  - Img,  let     me  kiss    thee  ;    Dar -  ling  dear,  good  nigGt;  Now  to 


^Et 


sleep   I       hush. . . .  thee,  Thou  a  -  wak'st  with  light.       Now  shut  thy  lit  -  tie 


IR-J  ,  K— 5C:: 


s 


:^=y. 


^^^^^m 


eyes ;       To    sleep,  my  child,  to    sleep ;     To    sleep,  my  child,  to    sleep. 


2. 

Dreams  and  visions  fearful 

From  my  darling  flee, 
God's  good  angel  watches, 

Darling,  over  thee. 
Now  close,  ye  Uttle  eyes, 
And  sleep,  my  child,  0  sleep. 

The  songs  of  love  among  the  German 
folk-songs  have  a  serene  and  steady 
temperance  about  both  words  and  music 
which  is  very  attractive.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
to  be  observed  between  the  German 
love-songs  and  those  of  the  Proven9al 
poets  or  Troubadours.  Their  adoration 
of  woman  was  comparatively  an  inno- 
vation, a  reaction  from  the  dishonor  in 
wliich  she  had  previously  been  held.  It 


8. 

Thy  sweet  dimples  ever 
Laugh,  are  laughing  yet : 

Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep,  'tis 
Time  to  rest,  my  pet. 

Now  close,  ye  little  eyes ; 

Sleep,  darling,  sleep,  0  sleep. 

was  hence  extreme— a  rage,  a  fasbioBi 
which  like  other  fashions  was  serrikL 
But  Tacitus  had  mentioned  the  hontf 
paid  to  woman  by  the  Germans ;  asd 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  •*  only  mellowed 
ancient  sympathies  and  aroused  afi^ 
tions  of  a  purer  and  more  social  d^ 
scription."  It  was  not  so  much  an  i^ 
novation  as  a  development.  The  M- 
lowing  is  a  tender  love-song^  with  tlN 
title, 
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THE     CLOUDS. 


^m 


H^-^ 


:tn: 


^T=>c 


=^-m-r-* 


at: 


:s=Mir=:^S- 


'^^^ 


1.  See-'st  thou  the  clouds  BO  flcet-ing  I  0,  with  them  I  hold  my    way.         Shall  I 


here      a  -  lone  de-lay    me,  ADd  ray  darliDg  far    a  -  way  f     0  thou  cloud  in  heavenly 


arch  -    es !  Hide  not  soon  thy  splendor  dear  1  Have  I  oft-en  with  thee  wandered, 


Leave  me  not    so   lone  -  ly     here.  Leave  me  not    so    lone  -  ly     here. 


2. 

Whither  goest,  whither  comest, 

Take,  0  take  me  on  thy  way ; 
Ah  !  they  vanish,  me  deserting, 

In  the  distance  float  away. 
Lonely  roam  I,  sad  and  distant, 

My  jfond  longing  in  my  heart ; 
Ah  !  by  thee  was  joy  persistent, 

All  my  blisB  and  joy  thou  art. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  the  German 
songs  are  sang  in  praise  of  the  Father- 
land ;  the  following,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  and  noblest,  is  charged 
with  a  fervent,  indignant,  menacing, 
sad,  but  finally  triumphant  patriotism, 
and  belongs,  certainly  in  its  words  and 
possibly  in  its  music,  to  an  order  of 
song  which  sprung  from  the  German 
struggles  against  French  invasion. 

The  words  of  this  song  are  by  Theo- 
dore Kdmer,  a  German  poet  who  gave 
his  life  for  the  Fatherland.    On  the  up- 
rising of  the  Germans  for  the  brief  con- 
test which  ended  at  Waterloo,  Eomer 
hastened  to  join  the  army.  He  devoted 
his  moments  of  leisure  to  the  composi- 
tion of  war-songs;    and  many  of  his 
songs  took  their  form  from  the  simple 
melodies  of  his  country.     He  also  ex- 
erted himself  to  find  melodies  suited  to 
the  stirring  and  patriotic  songs  of  oth- 
ers.     He  joined  the  famous  LUtzow's 
Free-corps,  and  took  with  them  in  a 
Tillage  church  the  oath  to  spare  neither 
Wealth  nor  life  for  the  cause  of  man- 
kind, their  country,  and  religion.   "  By 


8. 
listen  ye  my  bitter  pleading, 

Joyous  clouds  on  breezes  fair ; 
As  ye  will  not,  will  not  take  me 

Through  the  blue  mist  of  the  air, 
On  your  waving  wings  else-whithcr 

Take  with  you  my  sorrow-song ; 
Let  my  music  with  you  linger, 

Take  the  toIcc  that  grieves  so  long. 

heaven!"  says  Komer'in  a  letter,  "it 
was  a  moment  in  which  this  consecra- 
tion to  deuth  impelled  every  breast  and 
when  every  heart  beat  heroically."  The 
poet-soldier  was  killed  in  a  charge  of 
the  LGtzow  Cavalry,  August  20,  1818, 
just  before  which,  while  they  were  rest- 
ing in  a  wood,  he  wrote  his  last  poem, 
the  famous  "  Sword-song,"  and  "  was 
actually  engaged  in  reading  it  to  a 
friend  when  the  signal  for  the  attack 
was  made." 

lie  was  buried  underneath  a  noble 
oak — a  tree  much  loved  by  him  and 
celebrated  in  his  verse : 

"  Thou  native  oak,  thou  Oerman  tree, 
¥\i  emblem,  too,  of  Oerman  worth  I 
Typo  of  a  nation  brave  and  free, 
And  worthy  of  their  native  earth.*' 

It  is  said  that  he  had  frequently  de- 
posited verses  in  this  same  oak,  com- 
posed by  him  while  campaigning  in  the 
vicinity.  The  oak  and  the  grave  under- 
neath it  are  walled  in,  and  a  cast-iron 
monument  celebrates  the  illustrioiu 
dead.  The  inclosure  also  contains  anoth- 
er grave,  that  of  Komer^s  sister^  ^hL<;^ 
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died  of  grief  for  her  brother's  loss,  sur- 
viving him  just  long  enough  to  paint 
his  portrait  and  make  a  drawing  of  his 
last  resting-place.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  a 
poem  commemorating  the  noble  brother 
and  sister,  containing  a  beautiful  stanza 
addressed  to  KOmer : 


•<  Fame  waB  thy  gift  from  others ;  btit  for  her, 
To  whom  tho  wide  world  held  that  only  ipot. 
She  lorcd  thee  I    Lovely  in  your  lives  ye  v«re, 
And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not. 
Thou  hast  thine  oak,  thy  trop^iy.  What  hath  she? 
Her  own  hiest  place  by  thee  !  ** 

Here  is  the  song  referred  to  aboTe^ 
entitled, 


THE    BISINa    OF    GERMANY. 


t 


:3(=fr- 


1.  IIow  true    aro     we    to  -  geth-cr  bound  With  un  -de  -  ceit-ful  heart;      And 

-, S-r— 4 r- 


m 


a: 


■V- 


X 


rB=rjr=^ 


^"^^ 


gad    tho     ho  -  ly     fes  -  tal  woes  My  youth-ful     va  -  lor  start.        It  drives  me 

3C 


ar  -  dent    in  -  to  song,  To     harp  of     storm-y    note ;      And    in     my  heart  A 


>-|— J V 


-m 1 L.= =. -r. ^    ri  r  r-^ l^i-^? ^    IT  1_* 

dar-ingword — ril  speak  it  bold-ly    out,     I'll     Bpcak  it     bold-ly    out-     ™ 


33g^5 


js^ 


7:^=: 


time    is     ill,    tho  worid  ia    vile ;  The   no  -  blest  men,  a  -  far ;         The  earth  U- 


P 


eomcs    a    yawn -ing  grave  For  Btreogth  and  freedom's  star.    Yet  eour-ogel  whenfow 


'W- 
:Ci: 


3C 


:>? — I ::: 


ty  -  ran  -  ny     Doth  Gcr  -  mxm  ground  dc  -  spoil.  In      ma  -   ny  hearts  higi* 


va  -  lor  springs,  A  seed  from  Gcr -man  soil,     A       seed  from  Ger-mui    soil 


2.  And  still  the  soul  of  Fatherland 

Soars,  like  an  eagle's  flight, 
And  still  all  cruel  chains  to  rend 

Survives  the  will  and  might 
And  as  we  here  together  stand, 

In  love's  rejoicing  came, 
So  shall  we  meet,  breast  close  to  breast, 

|:%Vhen  hills  break  into  flame.:) 

Want  of  space  has  compelled  the 
omiBsion  of  many  details  and  examples, 
80  that  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
comic  and  convivial  folk-songs,  or  the 
student  and  BurschcvBchaft  songs,  and 
other  kinds.  "We  cannot  omit,  however, 
to  give  a  sample  of  the  sacred  songs  of 
this  peoplu's-music.  Luther  was  the  first 
to  introduce  metrical  psalmody  into  the 
church  service,  and  his  Fatherland  sup- 


Then  courage,  comrades,  dare  be  strong  I 

See  vengeance  close  at  hand  I 
When  we  with  our  own  red  bean's  blood, 

Shall  wa:sh  them  from  the  land  \ 
And  Thou  who  call'st  the  red  dawn  fortk, 

This  song  flies  unto  thee  ; 
0  lead  us,  Lord,  e'en  though  to  death, 

|:The  Land  to  victory.:] 

plies  some  very  beautiful  sacred  soogi 
from  its  folk-melodies.  Here  is  one  mfirt 
happily  wedded  to  the  words,  which wi 
have  translated  without  rhyme,  in  orf* 
to  preserve  as  literally  as  possible  tli 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  original.  Fof 
a  similar  reason,  we  give  the  boaUtiW 
harmony,  somewhat  reduced,  whicb  •^ 
companies  it  in  tho  "  Deutsches  Liedo^ 
lexicon  "  of  August  Uartel : 
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8T7NDAT. 


Moderato, 


r   .  .     .  _        .  .     .  ...    "r 


1.  The  Sun -day  is  here!    It  comcth,  sent  to  ub  from  hcav  -  en  1    It  still  -  eth  tho 


^^d^ 

"■■■^p        "^w    •^_^" 


tur  -  moil    of   all      earth-ly    care ; 

a ' 


It  stands    by    the  way -side,   It 


preach -es    the  bless-ings  Which  Grod  us    doth  give,  Which  God     us  doth  give. 


— « 


2. 

Tho  Sunday  is  here  I 

The  clmin  of  the  plough  is  not  clanging, 

Tiie  whip  is  not  swinging,  the  wheel  doth 

not  turn ; 
How  giows  in  the  stillness 
The  plenty  and  fulness, 
|:The  beauUful  grain.:] 

8. 

The  Sunday  is  here  I 

Wc  scattered  tho  seed  and  were  hopeful ! 

Amen  !  said  the  Faclicr ;  it  grew  strong 

Wo  rest,  while  wc  listen  [and  tall  I 

To  nutle  of  sweet  com 

|:In  ripe  waving  field.:] 

German  song  ha<)  not  been  silent  since 
he  brcakinsr  out  of  the  present  war.  It 
las  ponrod  forth  much  stirring  devotion 
otbe  Fatherland,  and  many  lyrics  which 
re  said  to  have  won  great  admiration. 
lie  following  lines  ref^r  to  Korner  tri- 
imphantly.  They  are  from  a  song  en< 
itied  1813-1870,  published  in  tlie  Main 
^SeUung^  as  translated  for  If.  T,  Evening 

*Boiue  np,  my  soal,  the  reddening  fires  are  fl«i>- 

lngl»» 
Hlfb  bi>ate  the  heart ;  the  hand  tho  sword  swung 

high; 
Vnm  every  glaaee  flashed  anger  deep^  and 

dariDg. 
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4. 

The  Sunday  is  hero  I 

Ck>me,  let  us  sing  praise  to  our  Father ! 

He  waters  from  heaven  the  weak,  thirsty 

germ. 
Soon  clinging  and  clanging, 
Tho  sickles  are  reaping 
|:The  plentiful  sheaves.:] 

6. 

The  Sunday  is  here  I 

What,  hoping  and  loving,  wc  scatter, ' 

Will  one  day  appear  in  a  beautiful  guise ; 

We  sow  in  the  dark  earth ; 

Then  faith  showeth  to  us 

):The  unfading  crown.:] 

And  from  the  hearth  went  many  a  prayerftil 

sigh. 
As  brothers  to  the  snored  war  we  sped  nn, 
We  were  then  one  trom  th'  Beltfi  to  the  Inn, 
And  KSrner's  songs  lo  victory  onward  led  as; 
liOng  sloups  the  singer  now  near  WObbelinI 

*  *  *  * 
Tho  lyre  which  KOmer's  hand  once  bore  Is  rest- 

Injf; 
The  sword  remains  the  nation's  pride  to  trace; 

*  •  «  « 

And  KSmer's  songs  with  victory  still  reward 

n.4; 
Still  know  we  weU  the  way  in  the  hostile 

land. 
Ctormania,  true,  stood  at  cor  birth   to  guard 

ui; 
Dentsch  we  are  yet,  in  truth«  with  heart  sBid. 

hand. 
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TBE  TRUE  CAUSE  OP  THE  FRENCH-PRUSSIAN  WAR 


The  cause  commonly  assigned  for  the 
present  Tvar  is  the  Hohcnzollern  candi- 
dature, but  there  are  few  Frenchmen 
and  Germans  who  regard  it  as  the  real 
one.  It  has  become  quite  apparent  that 
tliis  candidacy  served  only  as  a  pretext, 
and  that  the  real  motive  which  prompt- 
ed Napoleon  HI  to  declare  war  against 
Prussia  was  his  and  the  French  people's 
jealousy  of  Prussia. 

Ever  since  Sadowa,  and  more  or  less 
before  that  memorable  event,  the  French 
press  has  been  busy  fostering  in  the 
French  people  feelings  of  aversion  and 
enmity  to  Prussia.  Writers  of  first-class 
ability  did  not  disdain  to  represent 
Prussia  as  the  enemy  of  liberal  progress 
in  Europe,  and  as  the  especial  antago- 
nist of  French  civilization.  Writers  of 
less  ability  and  coarser  tastes  excited 
the  populace  by  recalling  to  their  minds 
the  wars  of  1813-'15,  in  which  Prussia 
played  such  a  conspicu()us  part.  Prus- 
sia, it  was  said,  is  the  most  aggressive 
power  in  Europe.  Her  ambition  is 
boundless,  and  her  conscience  wide. 
She  established  her  power  on  gold  and 
cannon;  she  grew  by  treachery,  war, 
and  conquest,  and  holds  her  ill-gotten 
possessions  by  fchcer  force.  Silesia  and 
Poland,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Sclileswig-Ilolstcin,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
&c.,  in  the  i)resent,  were  alleged  in  evi- 
dence of  the  charges  made,  while  a 
mere  rtforenco  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  part  of  wliich  belongs  to  Prus- 
sia, sufficed  to  remove  all  doubts  from 
the  French  mind  as  to  the  validity  of 
these  charges. 

These  views  of  the  French  press  and 
people  have  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent by  American  writers,  and  many  are 
ti'ying  their  best  to  make  Americans 
look  at  the  matter  as  Frenchmen  do. 

Thus  far  the  sympathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  bo  largely  with 
Prussia,  that  there  seems  to  bo  little 
pcason  to  6upj)osc  that  lho"Ftctxci\x'v\<i^ 


of  the  question  will  ever  be  popular 
with  the  majority  of  our  people.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  not  no- 
essarily  always  a  just  opinion,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  study  carefully  both 
sides  of  the  question  before  dccidijig 
on  its  mertis. 

There  c^n  be  no  doubt  that  the  mr 
is— or  must  we  say  lias  been  t — ^popular  in 
both  France  and  Germany.  Correspos- 
dents  from  both  countries  ngri-ed  in 
stating  that  the  spectacle  presented  by 
the  people  of  both  countries  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  uprising  of  our  own 
people  at  the  fall  of  Sumter  in  18C1.  It 
is  further  certain  that  tho  German  peo- 
ple have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
France  being  responsible  for  the  wir. 
They  felt  intensely  indignant,  and  their 
patriotic  efforts  were  all  the  more  ener- 
getic for  being  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  acting  in  self-defeoceonly. 
So  great  was  the  indignation  in  Ger- 
many at  the  conduct  of  France,  that  all 
internal  strifes  were  set  aside  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  energies  turned  to 
the  war.  The  declaration  of  war  by 
France  has  thus  resulted  in  gaining  for 
Germany  that  unity  which  France  hii 
been  so  very  anxious  to  prevent. 

As  regards  the  French,  it  seems  at 
first  sight  strange  that  they  should  liSTt 
become  so  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
war,  which  certainly  must  be  accompa- 
nied with  heavy  saciificcs  for  thcD. 
Did  they  really  believe  thcmselra 
threatened  by  Prussia,  and  therefoia 
justified  in  i)recipitating  a  war  that 
would  have  come  sooner  or  later  in  any 
case  ?  This  is,  indeed,  tho  view  enttf" 
tained  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  pe^ 
pie ;  and  if  it  was  a  correct  one,  oar 
sympathies  should,  perhaps,  not  ht 
given  to  Prussia,  but  to  France.  Lct» 
see  what  reasons  France  had  for  aocfl^ 
ing  Prussia  of  hostile  intentions  agaiflik 
her. 

In  order  to  become  thorough] j  »► 
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isfied  that  the  ITohcnzollcm  candi- 
dacy served  only  as  a  pretext,  but 
was  by  no  means  the  real  cause  of 
the  war,  one  should  carefully  study 
the  tone  of  the  French  press  ever 
since  Sadowa  in  reference  to  the  Ger- 
man question.  In  1800  Thiers  declared 
in  the  French  Chamber  that  the  success 
of  Prussia  was  the  disgrace  of  France. 
To  prevent  the  union  of  North  and 
South  Germany  at  all  hazards  has  since 
been  the  avowed  object  of  French  di- 
plomacy. The  victory  of  Sadowa  the 
French  regarded  as  a  national  disaster, 
and  some,  for  instance  the  "  Gauloia," 
went  60  far  as  to  call  it  an  insult  to 
France.  The  military  treaties  between 
Prussia  and  the  South  German  states 
were  regarded  as  another  insult.  Tbe 
firmness  of  Prussia  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  Luxembourg  by 
France  was  a  third.  In  order  to  under- 
stand why  this  latter  affair  WaS  consid- 
ered as  equally  threatening  and  insult- 
ing to  Franco  as  the  first  two,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  generally 
understood  in  France  that  Belgium 
must  eventually  become  a  part  of 
France.  But  if  Prussia  would  not  let 
even  Luxembourg  go  to  France,  and 
was  ready  to  risk  a  war  on  that  ac- 
count, bow  much  less  could  France  ex- 
pect her  rival  to  be  a  silent  spectator 
when  the  time  for  annexing  Belgium 
should  come  ? 

The  French  people  cite  Strabo  in 
proof  that  the  Rhine  is  the  natural 
western  firontier  of  Gaul.  Thev  all  have 
read  enough  of  their  own  history  to 
know  that  under  the  first  Napoleon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  been  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  France.  The 
idea  that  the  countries  Ipng  west  of 
the  Rhine  belong  by  right  to  France  is 
no  less  finnly  rooted  in  the  convictions 
of  the  French  people  than  the  belief 
that  it  is  Prussia  alone  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  France  getting  back  what 
she  considers  her  rightful  property. 

Unforttmately  for  France,  not  only 
Prussia,  but  England,  Russia,  and  cer- 
tainly Belgium  and  Ilolland,  utterly 
deny  that  the  French  nation  has  a  right 
to  claim  the  Rhenibh  province  of  Prus- 


sia, Belgium,  Ilolland,  or  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate,  any  more  than  to  claim  any 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Surely,  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
Frei:ch  should  hold  Prussia  alone  re- 
si)onsible  for  thwarting  what  France 
believes  to  be  her  legitimate  aspira- 
tir)ns  and  designs ;  l.uit  there  is,  mani- 
festly, a  very  strong  reason  for  them  so 
to  do.  If  Prussia  would  \ield,  either 
from  complacency  or  from  weakness, 
France  would  not  have  much  to  fear 
from  the  other  powers.  But  Prussia 
wouhl  not  yield,  and  she  was  constantly 
increasing  her  strength.  This  explains 
why  the  French  so  obstinately  opj^osed 
the  union  of  Germany  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Prussia.  With  Germany  united 
under  so  energetic  and  active  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Pnissia,  France  would 
stand  but  a  very  poor  chance  for  the 
realization  of  her  dreams  of  annexa- 
tion,— ground  enough  to  make  Prussia 
unpopular  in  France  and  to  attract  on 
her  all  the  indignation  of  a  people 
thwarted  in  its  traditional  hopes  and 
aspirations.  We  believe  that  the  fore- 
going is  an  exact  statement  of  the  case 
as  far  as  France  is  concerned ;  and  if 
any  one  should  doubt  the  correctness 
of  what  we  have  said,  let  him  study  the 
writings  of  all  the  prominent  French- 
men who  have  ever  touched  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  he  reads  carefully  and  crilical- 
ly,  he  will  become  satisfied  as  to  the  en- 
tiro  correctness  of  our  view  of  the 
matter. 

Knowing  the  feelings  of  the  French 
in  reference  to  Prussia,  we  need  not 
wonder  to  see  Frenchmen  accuse  her  of 
many  things  that  apparently  concern 
Prussia  and  Germany  alone,  and  not  at 
all  France.  Let  us  examine  the  French 
charges  against  Prussia.  In  the  first 
l)lace,  the  case  of  Schlcswjg-IIolstein  is 
pointed  out.  That  Pmssia  deprived 
Denmark  of  this  province  and  fir.ally 
annexed  it,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
an  act  of  arbitrary  power ;  but  how  it 
could  be  considered  a  threat  against 
France  does  not  appear.  All  Germany 
had  decided  that  Schleswig-Holstcin, 
having  been  German  tcrtitot^  ttcrav'CvKva 
immemorial,  BhoxslOi  \i^  icvvxaV^^  VvO*^ 
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consent  to  a  virtual  separation  of  the 
Korth  and  South  of  Germany.  Unna- 
tural as  this  separation  was,  Prussia 
made  no  use  of  her  chances  to  induce 
Bavaria,  &c.,  to  join  her  in  a  single 
confederacy.  Prussia  occupied  Ma- 
yence,  which  is  south  of  the  Main,  but 
in  so  doing  she  did  not  violate  the 
treaty.  She  never  made  any  open  at- 
tempt at  crossing  the  Main  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  Baden,  which  was 
willing  to  join  the  confederacy.  Had 
Prussia  really  entered  into  a  close  union 
with  the  southern  states,  France  would 
still  have  had  no  riglit  to  interfere,  but 
she  would  at  least  have  had  an  excuse. 
As  it  is,  Prussia  did  not  even  make  the 
attempt,  and,  therefore,  left  France  with- 
out any  excuse  whatever. 

In  one  particular,  it  is  true,  Prussia 
did  not  observe  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
I  refer  to  the  case  of  North  Schleswig. 
The  treaty  provides  that  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Schleswig  should  be  allowed 
to  join  Denmark,  if  they  declared  so  by 
a  general  vote,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  question.  Prus- 
sia bus  thus  far  refused  to  observe  this 
point  of  the  treaty,  evidently  from  fear 
of  losing  the  good-will  of  Germany. 
The  German  people,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Schleswig-Holstcin, 
claim  Schleswig  as  German  territory, 
and  would  brand  as  an  act  of  infamy 
the  giving  up  to  Denmark  of  any  part 
of  German  soil.  We  need  not  discuss 
here  the  point  whether  their  claim  to 
Schleswig  is  just  or  not ;  sufBce  it  to 
Bay  that  no  German,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  Holstein  more  especially,  has  ever 
doubted  its  entire  justice  and  correct- 
nesa,  and  that  the  whole  people  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  on  this  point 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  what  is 
"written  is  written,  and  that  a  treaty 
Bhould  not  be  made  to  le  violated. 
Prussia  can  hardly  care  enough  for  the 
little  strip  of  territory  involved,  to  go 
to  war  on  account  of  it,  and  nothing 
shows  more  clearly  that  neither  Franco 
nor  Prussia  considers  this  matter  as  of 
any  importance,  than  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  even  been  mentioned  during 
tlie  entire  coarse  of  diplomatic  contro- 


versy which  preceded  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities.  Napoleon  knew  that,  if 
he  had  made  North  Schleswig  a  castts 
MUj  Prussia,  by  yielding,  would  have 
left  him  no  excuse  for  a  war ;  and  here,  I 
think,  we  find  the  true  reason  why  he 
never  did  refer  to  it.  What  he  wanted 
was  the  Rhine  for  France,  not  Schleswig 
for  Denmark. 

Writers  favoring  the  French  side  of 
the  present  war  assert,  that  the  danger 
for  France  lay  not  so  much  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  things,  as  rather  in  the 
probable  future  of  Germany.  They  pre- 
dicted that  Prussia,  not  satisfied  with 
North  Germany,  would  sooner  or  later 
take  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden, 
then  pounce  on  German  Austria,  and 
wind  up  with  Holland.  These  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  French,  and 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  guilty 
conscience;  for  has  not  France  been 
always  intent  on  abusing  her  power? 
Has  she  not  always  made  war  on  for- 
eign nations  whenever  she  felt  strong 
enough  I  Does  she  not  at  the  present 
time  hold  two  provinces  which  she 
wrested  from  Germany  under  circum- 
stances not  by  any  means  creditable  to 
France  ?  Is  not  Nice,  the  birthplace 
of  the  great  Italian  patriot.  Garibaldi,  a 
part  of  France  now  ?  Have  not  French 
troops  again  and  again  invaded  and 
devastated  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland?  How  natural,  then,  to 
suppose  that  Germany,  if  once  united 
like  France,  would  follow  the  example 
of  France  I  It  was  this  fear  which, 
according  to  the  best  of  French  writ- 
ers, forms  the  true  and  only  reason 
France  has  had  for  going  to  war  with 
Prussia. 

The  gross  injustice  towards  Germany 
which  lurks  in  this  fear,  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent.  While  Germany  claims 
to  be  entirely  able  to  defend  herself 
against  Prussia,  if  this  power  should 
abuse  her  position,  France  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  the  German  people  can  be 
made  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single 
ruler  as  completely  as  the  intelligence 
and  strength  of  the  French  people  have 
been  brought  under  the  power  oC  "^^ 
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poleou  ni.  France  judges  Germany  by 
herself;  and  she  wrongs  her  not  only  in 
this  particular,  but  also  by  supposing 
that  the  German  people  and  the  Prus- 
sian King  are  of  the  same  disposition 
as  the  French  and  their  Emperor.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not 
now  a  country  ui  Europe  in  which  free- 
dom is  growing  as  rapidly  as  in  Ger- 
many. And  along  with  freedom,  cul- 
ture and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization 
are  rapidly  extending  their  benign  in- 
fluence among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
How  much  of  this  progress  Germany 
owes  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  without  Prussia 
Germany  would  not  now  be  what  she 
is.  The  success  of  Prussia  insures  the . 
unity  of  Germany,  which  after  Sadowa 
was  threatened  by  no  power  except 
France.  France  once  humiliated,  Ger- 
man unity  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but  a 
solid  reality.  While  France  was  get- 
ting ready  to  make  war  on  Germany, 
the  Germans  wondered  why  the  French 
could  be  so  eager  to  shed  blood.  When 
war  was  finally  declared  by  France,  the 
French  were  wild  with  joy,  while  the 
Germans  bcnt  forth  a  shout  of  indigna- 
tion and  dcliance. 

AVar  for  a  reason  so  flimsy  and  imag- 
inary as  that  alleged  by  France,  made 
Germany  feel  that  there  could  never  bo 
peace  in  Europe  until  the  foolish  ideas 
of  French  superiority  over  every  other 
nation  were  completely  dispelled. 

The  indignation  of  Germany  was 
natural  and  legitimate,  the  war-fury  of 
France  savage  and  artificial.  The  Ger- 
mans felt  their  blood  boil  at  the  thought 
that  a  neighboring  nation  should  feel 
itself  called  upon  to  interfere  with  the 
aflairs  of  another  nation,  and  that  death, 
wounds,  and  misery  should  be  dealt  out 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent 
and  peaceful  citizens,  merely  because 
the  French  were  jealous  of  the  Germans ! 
What  had  Prussia  or  Germany  done  to 
deserve  such  a  fearful  calamity  ?  Notli- 
ing  hut  tchat  iyardlnia  and  lUtly^  aided 
ly  France^  liad  done  before  1  .  If  the 
union  of  Germany  was  a  menace  to 
France,  why  was  not  that  of  Italy  a 
menace  to  Germany  ?  If  the  prospective 


unity  of  the  one  can  be  assumed  to  be 
an  excuse  for  war,  what  reason  is  there 
to  believe  that  the  unity  of  the  other 
might  not  likewise  be  made  such  an 
excuse  ?  And,  if  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  succeed  in  uniting,  would  there 
not  be  a  third  case  for  war  ?  And 
again,  if  Ireland  should  declare  herself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  remaining  in  the 
British  confederation,  w<iuld  not  there 
be  a  fourth  case  ?  And,  if  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  should  unite,  woxdd 
not  that  constitute  the  fifth  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  thanks 
to  Prussia  and  the  enlightened  policy 
of  Bismarck,  there  is  at  present  in  Ger- 
many scarcely  any  difference  in  opinion 
as  regards  the  future  of  the  land. 

In  1866  Prussia  had  urged  the  stupid 
federal  Diet  to  adopt  a  new  federal  con- 
stitution, based  upon  universal  suffrage, 
and  calculated  to  make  the  federal  union 
a  serious  reality,  and  no't  a  mere  farce. 
Her  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  she  herself  put  under  the 
ban.  Uad  she  not  been  strong  enough 
to  smite  her  enemies,  who  in  point  of 
territory  and  population  were  far  supe- 
rior to  her,  Germany  would  not  be  able, 
to-day,  to  repel  a  French  invasion  and 
uphold  the  honor  of  Germany ;  the 
old,  impotent  federal  union  would  have 
dragged  on  its  miserable  existence,  too 
stupid  even  to  furnish  food  for  laugh- 
ter, a  standing  reproach  to  all  Germany, 
and  a  source  of  shame  and  anger  to 
every  German. 

After  Prussia\^  success  in  Bohemia 
and  Germany,  Austria  was  no  more  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  regulation  of  the 
aflairs  of  Germany,  and  hence  it  became 
apparent  to  all  that  Prussia  would  have 
to  do  for  Germany  what  Sardinia  had 
done  for  Italy.  If  Prussia  had  not 
proved  herself  liberal  and  disposed  to 
favor  progress,  the  people  of  Germany 
would  not  to-day  follow  her  so  cnthasi- 
astically  and  devotedly  in  her  great 
struggle  with  France. 

As  it  is,  she  has  gained  the  sympa* 
thics  of  united  Gennanv !  To-daT« 
Schleswig-Uolstein,  Ilanover,  JlesM, 
and  the  city  of  Frankfort,  together 
with  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  BaTarla, 
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vie  with  Prussia  proper  in  deeds  and 
professions  of  loyalty  to  the  great  cause 
of  German  unity,  which,  henceforth, 
will  forever  be  identified  ^ith  the  name 
of  Prussia. 

As  republicans,  we  sympathize  with 
the  people  everywhere.  AVe  have  no 
reason  to  favor  one  nation  more  than 
another.  A  Bourbon  king,  from  hatred 
of  England,  once  did  us  a  good  service 
by  sending  us  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  England.  A  German  prince 
once  sold  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  some 
of  them  convicts,  to  that  same  England 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  us.  In  either 
case,  the  action  was  dictiited  by  selfish 
motives.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  of 
France  had  no  more  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter than  the  wretched  sulyects  of  tlic 
sovereign  of  Hesse.  They  all  acted 
under  oodipulsion.  "We  owe  gratitude 
to  the  French  people  who  sympathized 
with  us,  and  shall  never  forget  their 
brave  and  magnanimous  Lafayette ;  but 
we  owe  both  sympathy  and  gratitude 
to  Prussia  and  Germany  also.  Prussia 
was  the  first  state  after  France  to  rec- 
ognize our  independence.  Frederick 
the  Great  expressed  a  high  admiration 
for  General  Washington.  An  excellent 
Prussian  ofiiccr.  Baron  Steuben,  served 
in  the  American  army.  Steuben,  Dc 
Kalb,  and  other  Germans,  fought  for  us 
as  well  as  Lafayette,  and  our  gratitude 
is  due  to  all.  We  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  a  Bonaparte ;  while  we  should 
not  forget  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Germans  only  lately  fought  on  our  side 
against  an  intestine  foe  whio  had  the 
gympathy  of  Napoleon  III.  Ignorant 
or  unscrupulous  writers  have  adroitly 
coupled  the  case  of  the  Hessians  with 
the  case  of  Prussia,  as  though  Prussia 
could  in  any  sense  be  made  responsible 
for  the  action  of  Ilt'sse.  The  truth  is, 
that  Hesse  was  as  independent  a  state 
as  Prussia,  and  the  former  has  been  the 
traditional  enemy  of  the  latter.  In  1806 
the  Pnnce  of  Hesse  was  among  the  first 
to  join  Napoleon,  and  to  send  his  troops 
against  Prussia.  Hessians  fought  Prus- 
sians  in  1806  as  they  had  fought  Ameri- 
cans in  1776,  and  they  were  again  found 
among  Prussia's  enemies  in  1869.' 


It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  re- 
proach brought  on  the  German  name  by 
the  selfish  and  perfidious  policy  of  her 
petty  princes,  that  all  Germany  is  so 
intent  on  being  united  under  a  single 
ruler,  be  his  title  president,  king,  or 
emperor.  But  this  single  ruler  should 
have  no  interests  outside  of  Germany. 
As  long  as  Austria  had  the  imperial 
power,  Germany  was  weak,  because  her 
emperors  would  forever  drain  her  of  her 
best  blood  in  their  attempts  at  subdu- 
ing or  keeping  in  subjection  non-Ger- 
manic countries.  For  this  reason  Prus- 
sia wisely  insisted  that  Austria  should 
bo  entirely  excluded  from  the  Ger- 
man confederation.  The  Germans  of 
Austria  complain  bitterly  of  this  ex- 
clusion, but  it  was  unavoidable.  After 
the  exclusion  of  Austria,  no  German 
power  but  Prussia  could  claim  the 
leadership  of  Germany.  Every  one 
saw  that,  and,  certainly.  Napoleon  IH 
was  among  those  who  saw  it  the  most 
distinctly. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  results  of  the  Pnissian-Austrian 
war.  Seeing  that  Prussia  was  increas- 
ing her  strength  and  territory,  he 
thought  the  propitious  moment  had 
come  for  taking  steps  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  Belgium.  The  draft 
of  a  treaty  was  written  by  the  French 
Ambassador  Benedetti,  and  got  into 
the  possession  of  Bismarck.  We  do 
not  know  any  thing  about  the  game  the 
latter  played  with  his  adversary  in  the 
Tuileries,  but  recent  events  have  shown 
that  Napoleon  IH,  either  by  his  own 
feult  or  that  of  his  Minister,  had  been 
fairly  entrapped  by  the  astute  Prussian. 
We  do  not  know  how  often  Napoleon 
HI  may  have  asked  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment to  return  the  draft  of  that 
treaty ;  but  it  is  not  diflScult  to  imagine 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
to  return  the  document  had  something 
to  do  with  the  sudden  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  France. 

For  Prussia,  the  possession  of  a  docu- 
ment that  furnished  a  tangi!)le  proof  of 
the  intentions  of  Napoleon  HI  in  regard 
to  Belgium  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.   If  England,  Belgium^  HolVaxx^L, 
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&c.,  could  bo  made  to  see  that  France, 
while  laying  claim  to  the  Rhine  as  her 
natural  frontier,  really  threatened  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  far  more  than  Pnia- 
sia,  the  chances  would  be  that  in  case 
of  a  war  these  countries  would  side 
with  Prussia  against  France,  or  at  any 
rate  preserve  a  strict  neutrality. 

A  war  with  France,  Prussia  had  no 
reason  to  dread,  as  her  brilliant  suc- 
cesses in  the  Austrian  campaign  had 
sufficiently  •proven  the  superiority  of 
her  army.  The  rest  of  Germany  being 
united  with  her  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, she  could  afford  to  await  the 
threatened  French  inyasion.  Two  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  place  her  admirably 
organized  army  on  a  war-footing,  ready 
to  march  into  France.  Two  weeks  more 
of  brilliant  fighting  satisfied  the  world 
that  she  would  be  as  victorious  in  this 
struggle  as  she  had  been  in  that  of 
1866.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  two  ancient 
German  provinces,  wUl  very  likely  be 


the  price  of  peace  to  be  paid  by  France. 
Thus  Prussia  ^ill  have  taken  another 
step  towards  fulfilling  the  expectations 
of  Germany,  to  sec  all  German  teriitoiy 
joined  in  one  powerful  union.    France 
may  complain  of  this,  but  America  has 
no  reason  to  deny  the  German  people  a 
boon  which  we  prize  so  highly  ou^ 
selyes.  Germans  do  not  grudge  French- 
men their  unity ;  why  should  Frenchmen 
be  jealous  of  German  unity  ?    Yet  thii 
jealousy  was  the  real  cause  why  Fraooe 
went  to  war  with  Prussia,  which,  at 
France  ought  to  have   known,  repre> 
sen  ted  the  interests  of  Germany,  and 
was  the  only  power  able  and  willing  to 
maintain  intact  the  honor  and  safctvof 
Germany.  Thiers  was  indeed  righ  t  when 
he  pronounced  that  this  war  was  due  to 
a  blunder  worse  than  that  of  Jlexico. 
It  was  a  blunder  as  far  as  ItaBce  WM 
concerned,  while  Germany  can  justly 
regard  it  as  the  price  of  national  imity 
and  greatness. 
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A^fEBICAK  BYMPATnT  IN  THE   WAR. 

With  few  and  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, the  American  people  have  syin- 
pathized  entirely  with  the  Germans, 
during  their  war  against  the  French. 
Hardly  a  newspaper  anywhere,  not  so 
much  as  an  individual  of  any  promi- 
nence, has  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
French  might  be  successful  in  their 
final  appeal  to  arms.  We  have  uni- 
versally hailed  with  delight  the  succes- 
sive advances  of  the  Prussians,  felt  de- 
pressed when  they  were  momentarily 
checked,  and  given  our  contributions, 
when  we  have  given  any,  to  their  com- 
mittees. What  is  the  cause  of  this  de- 
cided manifestation  of  feeling?  We 
have  as  a  nation  assuredly  no  reason  to 
regard  the  French  Tvith  rancor  or  ani- 
mosity. They  were  our  allies  in  the 
most  trying  period  of  our  struggle  for 
national  existence,  and  we  have  always 
cherished  towards  them  a  friendly  and 
grateful  disposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  never  been  very  closely  connect- 


ed with  the  Prussians.  The  prcseace 
among  us  of  large  numbers  of  the  6e^ 
man  race  inclines  us  naturallv  tofrardt 
them ;  but  wo  have  French  among  u 
also,  and  multitudes  of  our  citizeos  an 
in  the  habit  every  year  of  cultivating 
the  most  intimate  intercourse  of  tnde 
and  friendship  with  them.  Yet  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the  present 
time  we  have  desired  the  defeat  of  th« 
French  ;  and  wo  have  desired  it,  almost 
instinctively,  for  three  reasons:  lint, 
because  we  think  the  war  was  prcdpt 
tately  declared  by  the  French  Goven- 
ment,  without  sufficient  cause,  with  no 
further  provocation,  in  fact,  than  tin 
steady  and  continuous  growth  of  Pln» 
sia  in  political  power,  which  is  not  • 
legitimate  ground  for  war;  sccondlr, 
because,  in  our  own  late  combat  ki 
union  and  liberty  we  had  no  more 
lignant  or  stealthy  enemy  than  the 
of  the  French,  whose  policy  has  bed 
subsequently  a])provcd  by  the  votes  of 
the  nation ;  and,  thirdly,  because  extTf 
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sincere  lover  of  liberty  sees  in  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  the  most  deadly 
enemy  that  genuine  freedom  has  on  the 
continent.  Ills  whole  career  having 
been  one  of  treacherous  despotism,  every 
honorable  mind  wishes  it  to  terminate 
in  humiliation  and  disgrace.  For  twen- 
ty years,  nearly,  he  has  played  a  desper- 
ate game  of  monstrous  egotism  and  base 
personal  ambition;  he  has  introduced 
into  politics  the  practices  of  the  brigand 
and  the  burglar,  has  sat  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  development  of  the  free  ener- 
gies of  a  noble  nation,  has  even  bullied 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  furtherance 
of  bis  detestable  schemes ;  and  now  that 
he  has  cast  himself  headlong  into  a  con- 
flict with  a  nation  whose  leaders  arc  his 
masters,  no  less  in  diplomacy  than  in 
arms,  we  desire  to  see  him  hurled  from 
his  bid  eminence.  Not  a  soul  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  certain,  desires  to 
gee  the  French  people  humiliated;  they 
arc  a  brave,  gallant,  and  generous  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  long  stood  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  civilization ;  but  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  trapan- 
ned  and  bamboozled  by  a  wretched  im- 
postor, have  tamely  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  his  tyrannical  rule,  and  they 
must  bear  the  consequence  of  their  fol- 
ly. They  have  abdicated  their  man- 
hood in  favor  of  what  is  termed  person- 
al government,  and  they  cannot  justly 
complain  if  they  get  enough  of  it  before 
title  end. 

WILLIAM  AND  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  has 
been  in  the  various  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  two  leaders  respectively  of 
the  nations  now  at  war  on  the  continent. 
An  honest  republican  can  have  little  re- 
gard for  the  personal  aims  of  either  of 
them ;  they  are  both  dynasts,  the  one 
drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  impe- 
rialism of  Rome,  and  the  other  from  the 
later  Middle  Ages — are  both  eager  to 
maintain  their  mere  family  ascend  ncy, 
and  caring  little  for  the  real  emancipa- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  people. 
But  William  has  shown  himself  an  hon- 
orable, high-minded,  dignified  leader, 
*•  eyer J  inch  a  kin^ ; "  while  the  other 


has  proved  himself,  what  he  really  is,  a 
trickster  and  a  gambler,  intent  on  his 
own  personal  glory,  and  hoping  to  gain 
by  deception  and  bombast  what  he  can- 
not win  by  native  worth.  How  paltry, 
imbecile,  and  repulsive  his  first  despatch 
to  the  Empress,  in  which,  describing 
"Louis  and  I"  as  receiving  **a  baptism 
of  fire,"  he  extolled  a  poor  little  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  would  be  bet- 
ter engaged  with  his  tops  and  marbles, 
for  a  tranquillity  that  moved  the  veteran 
soldiers  to  tears  1  What  estimate  could 
a  man,  capable  of  such  heartless  clap- 
trap, have  formed  of  the  good  sense  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  world  ?  Take 
again  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Metz,  whom  he  abandons  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege,  while  he  exhorts  them  to 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  goes  him- 
self "  to  meet  the  invaders  "  in  a  direc- 
tion where  they  were  not  I  On  the  other 
hand,  how  moderate,  measured, cautious, 
self-respecting,  and  truthful  the  de- 
spatches of  King  William,  who  tells 
what  has  occurred,  without  boasting 
and  without  concealments.  "  We  have 
the  victory,"  he  says  once,  "  but  of  our 
losses  I  dare  not  think  1 "  How  manly, 
too,  direct,  and  honest,  his  reply  to  the 
Pope,  frankly  recognizing  the  good-will 
and  Christian  charity  of  the  Head  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  reciprocating  his 
wishes  for  peace,  but  referring  him,  with 
an  admirable  directness,  to  him  who  had 
declarc'd  the  war,  and  who  was  alone  re- 
sponsible for  its  continuance.  All  his 
utterances,  indeed,  thus  far,  have  been 
those  of  a  conscientious  ruler,  who  felt 
that  he  was  acting  not  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, or  for  his  own  personal  glory,  but 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  nation. 

THE  SOURCE  OP  NATIONAL  STRENGTH. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  has  been 
drawn  so  ably  by  a  journal  of  this  city, 
the  Evening  Past,  that  we  think  we  can- 
not better  express  our  own  sentiments 
than  transfer  a  part  of  it^  remarks  to 
these  columns.  The  argument  is,  that  a 
government,  to  obtain  great  strength, 
even  by  the  standard  of  war,  should 
direct  its  efforts  to  the  building  up,  not 
of  a  great  army,  but  of  a.  ^T^aX.  \3k».NAo^Du 
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"France  is  somewhat  superior  to  the 
German  states  now  at  war  in  population, 
and  greatly  so  in  the  numbers  and  cost 
of  her  standing  army  ;  she  is  and  has 
long  been  thoroughly  centralized  in 
government,  while  they  have  been  di- 
vided into  many  states,  which,  within 
four  years,  have  been  at  war  among  them- 
selves. There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
sources  of  national  strength,  not  con- 
tained in  statistical  tables,  in  which 
Germany  is  vastly  superior  to  France. 

"  Doubtless  these  are  chiefly  the  supe- 
rior honesty  of  the  civil  and  military 
service,  and  the  superior  education  of 
the  people.  AVhen  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon seized  the  throne,  he  was  surround- 
ed by  a  body  of  adventurers,  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  use  and  to  reward, 
but  whose  corrupt  practices  gave  char- 
acter to  every  branch  of  his  govern- 
ment. From  that  day  to  this  com- 
plaints have  been  loud  and  bitter  of 
the  stock-jobbing  plots  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  selfish  and  plundering  schemes 
of  their  subordinates.  A  military  gov- 
enmient  is  always  wasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  add  to  this  wastefulness 
general  corruption,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
liow  the  immense  sums  which  have  been 
added  to  the  French  national  debt  have 
been  squandered,  without  securing  effi- 
ciency even  in  the  army.  A  throne 
founded  in  dishonor  and  perjury  and 
cemented  by  murder  could  not  expect 
to  be  served  in  any  other  than  its  own 
pirate  spirit;  and  the  unquestionable 
disorder,  bad  discipline,  and  constant 
failures  in  supplies  which  marked  the 
first  movements  of  the  Emperor's  army 
to  the  frontier,  are  the  necessary  results 
of  the  general  corruption  of  his  service. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  is  not  a 
military  despotism,  but  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  nation  organized  on  a 
military  basis,  ller  citizens  are  all  sol- 
diers, but  they  are  citizens  still.  They 
identify  themselves  at  all  points  with 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  in  peace  as 
in  war ;  and  while  their  resources  are 
not  wasted  in  maintaining  a  million  of 
men  under  arms  through  a  long  peace, 
they  ham  the  military  discipline,  and 
alwavs  hold  themselves  ready  to  prac- 


tise it  when  needed.  The  German  army 
is  thus  as  truly  a  citizen  army  as  our 
own.  The  government  is  stable ;  it  is 
not  afraid  of  individual  freedom;  its 
civil  service  and  military  staff  are  filled 
for  competency,  and  not  as  the  rewards 
of  treason  or  of  cruelty ;  and  thus  its 
administration  is  pure,  patriotic,  and 
vigorous. 

**  Again,  in  education  the  French  peo- 
ple are  behind  those  of  many  nations ; 
the  Germans  are   in  advance  of  Hie 
world.      In  several  largo  districts  in 
France  a  majority  of  the  adults  are  en- 
tirely illiterate ;  in  Prussia  a  man  who 
cannot  write  is  rarer  than  in  Massachu- 
setts.  Where  Napoleon  has  wasted  mil- 
lions on  his  favorites  and  his  army,  the 
Prussian  government  has  spent  a  fivc- 
tion  of  the  amount  in  securing  the  in- 
telligence of  its  people.     Man  against 
man,  a  body  of  thinking,  reading  sol- 
diers will  always  be  more  than  a  match 
for  ignorant  ones ;  and  the  unquestidB- 
ed  personal  supcrioiity  of  the  German 
armies  in  this  war  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  their  superior  intelligence  tbsn 
to  any  other  cause." 

co^'SKQI:E^'CEs  of  tee  wab. 

Being  without  sufficient  cause,  will 
any  good  yet  come  of  the  war  ?  Mncli 
suffering,  much  sorrow,  much  ruin  will 
come  of  it ;  but  can  we  hope  for  any 
real  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it, 
for  the  nations  engaged  or  for  the 
world  ?  Can  tlie  overrulinsr  Providence 
permit  so  enormous  a  waste  of  life  and 
treasure,  without  directing  it  to  »me 
adequate  and  lieneficent  end  ?  For  oor 
part,  we  cannot  believe  it ;  not  only  our 
hopes  but  our  convictions  are,  that  it 
must  terminate  in  some  result  greater 
than  the  mere  political  or  territoiiil 
aggrandizement  of  cither  of  the  imme- 
diate parties  to  it.  One  thing  is  certaia: 
in  France  there  is  an  end  to  personal 
government.  The  imperial  system,  whkh 
is  despotism  with  the  forms  of  lil)crty. 
has  forever  gone  down  in  contempt  ud 
disgrace,  along  with  its  principal  expo- 
nent, Louis  Napoleon.  Never  agjiin  can 
the  French  nation  become  so  Ix^sotted 
as  to  trust  its  destinies  to  a  single  miad, 
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and  that  one  of  the  basest  and  meanest 
that  ever  achieved  Ligh  station.  But 
haying  vomited  the  Bonapartes,  will  it 
go  back  to  the  Bourbons,  older  or  young- 
er ?  That  too,  we  should  say,  is  impos- 
sible. But  for  the  miserable  exam- 
ple of  imbecility  and  self-stultification 
which  Spain  exhibits  in  sending  round 
her  government  to  various  families,  cry- 
ing, Come  and  govern  us,  oh  I  superior 
mortal,  we  should  say  that  this  notion 
of  blue-blooded  families  was  exploded 
in  Europe.  France,  assuredly,  after  the 
education  of  a  hundred  years  of  politi- 
cal change,  is  not  so  stupid  and  silly  as 
to  believe  that  any  family  has  a  right  to 
govern  it,  or  that  any  family  has  supe- 
rior capacities  for  rulership.  She,  in- 
deed, by  the  immortal  utterances  of  '89, 
would  appear  more  than  all  other  na- 
tions essentially  republican.  Will  she 
have  the  manliness,  the  good  sense,  the 
self-respect,  to  proclaim  the  repul)lic  ? 
How  can  we  doubt  of  it  ?  Bonapartist 
and  Bourbon  will  protest  against  it; 
the  whole  priestly  party  and  the  party 
of  sycophants  and  swindlers,  who  be- 
lieve in  ranks,  with  many  of  the  timid, 
money-making  shopkeepers,  to  whom 
Republicanism  is  always  presented  as  a 
red  spectre,  will  intrigue  against  it; 
but  the  literary  men,  the  artists,  tlie 
workingmen,  the  men  of  insight  and 
honesty,  will  demand  it  as  the  only  ra- 
tional solution  of  the  problem. 

But  France  a  republic,  as  she  must  be 
inevitably,  what  is  to  liinder  Spain  from 
recovering  her  sanity,  and  instead  of 
beseeching  for  a  crowned  head,  trust  to 
the  sagacity  and  probity  of  her  own 
people !    Or,  can  Italy,  when  the  once 
priest-ridden  Spain  is  free,  endure  any 
longer  the  ascendency  of  her  crapulous 
monarch,  or  Home  the  senility  of  a 
Pope  ruled  by  a  conclave  of  cardinals  ? 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  emancipated, 
will  intellectual  Germany  remain  in  the 
background  ?    No  doubt  the  modera- 
tion of  the  present  royal  family,  with 
the  brilliant  fame  of  the  Crown-Prince 
as  a  soldier,  will  prolong  its  hold  of 
power.     To  have  conducted  and  termi- 
nated with  success  a  great  war  against 
the  first  militarv  nation  of  the  conti- 


nent, will  be  a  ground  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  it  far  better  than  any  of 
its  hereditary  and  dynastic  claims.  En- 
thusiastic royalists  indeed  already  be- 
gin to  talk  of  reviving  the  Empire  in 
the  person  of  King  William.  But  will 
the  German  mind,  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced speculatively  in  political  science, 
consent  to  such  a  recurrence  to  medioe- 
val  folly  ?  Now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  science  has 
demonstrated  the  equal  rights  cf  men, 
the  title  of  every  human  being  to  abso- 
lute justice,  which  is  the  recognition  of 
his  manhood ;  when  the  people  have 
come  to  know  that  they,  and  not  fami- 
lies or  dynasties,  are  the  only  sources  of 
power,  and  alone  have  the  right  to  rule, 
will  so  enlightened  a  lace  as  the  Ger- 
mans tolerate  any  government  but  self- 
government,  any  method  of  political 
organization  but  the  republican  ?  The 
outlook,  we  confess,  on  all  sides  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  republic ;  but  so  it  was  in 
1848,  so  it  was  in  1830,  so  it  was  in 
1813,  and  so  in  1789 ;  and  yet  the  re- 
public is  a  bugbear  to  large  classes  of 
the  populations;  while  statesmen  still 
see  in  it  anarchy,  and  the  priesthood  the 
downfall  of  their  order. 


BURSTING  OF  TUB  BUBBLE. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  put  in 
type,  the  imperial  bubble  has  burst. 
Napoleon  is  no  more ;  Cojsarism  has 
played  its  last  card ;  and  the  Prussian 
bayonets  have  let  the  wind  and  bravo 
out  of  the  inflated  posthume.  A  cam- 
paign of  a  single  month  has  sufficed  to 
expose  the  hollowness,  the  rottenness, 
the  utterly  base  and  corrupt  condition 
of  an  adventurer,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  deluded  France  and  bullied 
Europe.  His  armies,  it  appears,  have 
been  armies  of  pasteboard ;  his  invinci- 
ble military  power  scarcely  more  than 
empty  brag ;  and  his  empire,  which  held 
the  world  in  awe,  a  mere  league  of  bri- 
gands and  chevaliers  d'industrie,  who 
having  seized  by  fraud  and  peijury 
upon  the  resources  of  a  mighty,  confi- 
dent, generous,  and  gallant  nation,  hav- 
ing  squandered    them    in   ways    host 
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known  to  themselves,  arc  at  length 
arrested  and  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Within  the  short  time  that  it  takes  to 
get  up  a  single  number  of  a  magazine, 
the  whole  stupendous  fabric  of  false- 


hood and  imposture  has  been  exploded; 
the  conspirators  are  driven  to  the  four 
winds ;  and  the  great  people  they  hid 
throttled  is  once  more  free.  Te  devm 
laudamus  / 


•  •  • 


LITERATURE— AT  HOME. 


*.  The  truth  of  the  axiom  that  there 
is  nothing  so  successful  as  success,  is 
more  conclusively  proved  by  the  Coup, 
WEiat  of  Louis  Napoleon  than  by  any 
other  event  of  the  period.  Execrated 
at  the  time  by  every  right-thinking  man 
in  the  world,  the  Empire  which  follow- 
ed it  not  only  became  stable  enough  to 
command  respect,  and  powerful  enough 
to  cause  fear,  but  so  apparently  neces- 
sary as  to  bewilder  the  judgment  into 
forgetfulness  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  brought  about.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
world  iiad  absolved  Louis  Napoleon — 
to  use  his  own  phrase — of  his  violated 
oaths,  and  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
countrymen.  That  his  countrymen 
themselves  had  absolved  him  was  taken 
for  granted ;  so  much  so,  that  the  few 
who  continued  to  attack  him  by  their 
tongues  and  pens  found  it  unsafe  to  do 
so  except  on  foreign  soil,  where  most 
of  them  came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as 
little  less  than  madmen.  The  curses  of 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  may  have 
been  admired  as  poetry,  but  they  were 
certainly  laughed  at  as  politics.  Louis 
Napoleon  himself  came  to  care  so  little 
for  them  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that 
Hugo  remained  a  vociferous  exile  in 
England.  Histories  of  the  Coup  d^EUtt 
were  published.  Most  of  them,  it  is 
true,  were  written  from  the  Bonapartist 
point  of  \'iew,  but  not  all ;  for  so  secure 
did  Louis  Napoleon  consider  himself  at 
last,  that  he  allowed  what  may  be  called 
a  Republican  History  to  appear.  It  is 
the  work  of  Eugene  TCnot,  an  editor  of 
the  Sikle^  and  is  entitled  Paris  in  De- 
ccm?H:r,  1851  /  or,  the  Coup  (TEtat  of  Nor 
pok^n  III,  Such,  at  least,  is  the  title  of 
a  translation  of  M.  T^not's  volume,  made 
bj  8.  W.  Adams  and  A,Il.BTWidov\,WLd 
iblished  by  Messrs.  Huid  &Ilo\x^\ATi. 


That  the  original  should  have  been  po^ 
mitted  to  be  published  in  Paris  two  jein 
ago  strikes  us  as  a  singular  circamstanci^ 
or  rather  would  so  strike  us  if  events  hid 
not  taught  us  that  no  circumstance  COS' 
necced  with  Louis  Napoleon  can  beooB' 
sidered  at  all  singular.    In  any  other 
country  than  Franco,  such  a  history  of 
such  an  event  as  the  Coup  d^Etat  would 
be  the  greatest  of  blunders,  as  the  crime 
was   the  greatest  of   crimes;  but  is 
France,  it  seems,  they  do  these  tbiagi 
differently ;  as,  indeed,  what  tilings  do 
they  not  do  differently  from  the  rat  of 
the  world  ?    We  have  read  M.  Tfinol'i 
book  with  great  interest,  and  with  mocji 
more  confidence  than  we  usually  gite  to 
writers  coufesse<ily  adverse  to  LoaisKt- 
poleon.    That  it  is  impartial,  we  shiU 
not  undertake  to  say,  but  it  certaiDly 
reads  as  if  it  were.     At  any  rate,  3L 
T6not  substantiates  his  facts  from  in- 
perialist  authorities,  who  were  bound  to 
make  out  as  good  a  case  as  p^msible  for 
themselves ;  and  he  wisely  refrains  from 
commenting  upon  them.     We  say  wiafr 
ly,  not  merely  because  his  book  mi^ 
not  have  seen  the  light  at  this  time  bad 
a  contrary  course  been  pursued,  bat  hfr 
cause  the  facts  that  he  narrates  are  sot 
ficient  for  his  purpose,  which  is  not  to 
denounce  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  Coi^ 
cTEtat,  but  to  show  what  Louis  Napo- 
leon  is,   by  showing   what    the  CWp 
(PEtat  was.     The  indictment  sgsiut 
him  is  terrible — ^terrible  enough  to  ]» 
tify  the  retribution  which  has  now  oxa- 
taken  him,  and  which  no  one  wonM 
regret  were  it  he  alone  who  hns  snfl* 
ed.    It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  bim  no*i 
even  among  those  who  were  Lis  wsnfr 
est  admirers  and  apologists;    but  we 
dtdlne  to  follow  it  here,  for,  guilty  M 
"Vi^  '\^^>\i'^  '^^Qi^'^^x^x  Vuom  he  mkd 
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:  from  guiltless.  The  situation 
rendered  the  C<ntp  cTEtat  a  pos- 
'  was  not  made  by  Louis  Nupo- 
bough  he  seized  upon  it ;  it  was 
by  the  incredible  blindness  and 
:e  of  French  politiciaus.  And  it 
ench  generals  that  made  it  suc- 
;  such  men  as  Fleury  and  Can- 
and  Saint-Amaud,  wlio  was  sent 
long  account  in  the  Crimea,  it 
Qce  been  suspected,  by  poison, 
ad  of  Louis  Napoleon  could  have 
)lished  nothing  without  the  help 
36  willing  hands.  *'It  seems," 
inglake,  ^*  that  the  man  who  was 
ble  to  make  the  President  act,  to 
lim  deep  into  his  own  plot,  and 
'  carry  him  through  it,  was  Major 
."  **  The  one  was  skilful  in  pre- 
the  mine  and  laying  the  train ; 
er  was  the  man  standing  by  with 
ted  match,  and  determined  to 
the  (tise.  It  would  seem,  from 
»ment  when  Fleury  became  a  par- 
of  momentous  secrets,  the  Presi- 
3ased  to  be  free.'*  Let  us  give  the 
lis  due,  by  all  means ;  but  let  us 
rget  to  gave  his  imps  their  due 
le.  M.  T^not  does  not,  nor  do  we 
:hat  France  will,  should  they  be 
irtunate  as  to  surrive  the  Empire 
they  helped  to  raise,  and  which 
rocking  to  its  ruin.  If  they  have 
onspirators,  they  can  at  least  die 
».  Will  they?  It  is  somewhat 
ill 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  fVom  the 
•wrought  fictions  of  the  day, 
deal  for  the  most  part  with  the 
)f  passions  and  circumstances 
'ore  confined  to  the  Newgate  Ca- 
to  a  natural  and  simple  story 
ans  Christian  Andersen's  Only  a 
\  which  has  lately  been  added 
ars.  Hurd  &  Houghton  to  their 
a  series  of  "Andersen's  Writ- 
It  is  not  much  of  a  noyol,  as 
go  now,  for  neither  its  plot  nor 
licters  are  in  any  sense  remarka- 
is  devoid  of  startling  incidents, 
lacks  profundity  of  analysis ;  it 
short,  so  little  in  common  with 
vels  of  Miss  Braridon,  or  Mr. 
'  Beade,  or  Mr.  Wilkie  CoUiuB, 


that  the  merest  novice  among  the  story- 
tellers of  the  time  would  hardly  put  his 
name  to  it.  It  is  charming  for  all  that, 
however,  as  is  every  thing  written  by 
Andersen,  who  more  than  makes  up  for 
his  deficiencies  as  a  story-teller  by  his 
inimitable  sweetness  and  freshness,  and 
his  perpetual  tenderness  of  spirit.  There 
is  something  child-like  in  most  of  the 
writers  of  Northern  Europe,  and  Ander- 
sen is  the  most  child-like  of  all  of  them, 
the  epithet  "  Immortal  Boy,"  applying 
to  him  with  quite  as  much  fitness  as  to 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  have  no  such  writers  in 
England  and  America,  for  our  writers  are 
what  they  are  by  culture,  and  not  by 
nature ;  or,  more  exactly,  are  writers  be- 
cause they  have  taught  themselves  to  be 
such,  not  because  there  is  that  within 
them  which  must  and  will  find  utter- 
ance. There  may  be  Art  in  writers  of 
the  stamp  of  Andersen  and  Bj('>mson, 
but  it  is  so  little  like  any  Art  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  that  it  has  the  efiect  of 
Nature  alone.  Writing  appears  as  na- 
tural with  them  as  conversation  with 
us,  and,  like  good  conversation,  it  has  a 
spontaneity  and  a  variety  not  often 
found  in  writing,  least  of  all  in  any 
English  writing  of  the  period.  Of  "  Only 
a  Fiddler,"  which,  we  believe,  is  one  of 
Andersen's  early  stories,  we  vnll  merely 
say  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  most 
loveable  qualities  of  his  genius — a  ge- 
nius which  knows  how  to  make  the  sim- 
plest incidents  interesting,  and  the  sim- 
plest people  dearer  to  us  than  all  the 
kings  and  queens  that  ever  lived. 

There  are,  we  conceive,  but  two 

motives  which  impel  towards  author- 
ship— a  desire  to  make  reputation,  and 
a  desire  to  make  money.  Each  is  laudft- 
ble,  and  each  has  led  to  the  production 
of  great  works.  Shakespeare,  wo  sup- 
pose, wrote  for  money  rather  than  rrpo- 
tation.  Milton,  we  know,  wrote  for  re- 
putation rather  than  money.  Of  the 
two  incentives,  we  honor  the  last  most, 
and  nowhere  so  much  as  among  our- 
selves, upon  whom  it  has  never  exer- 
cised a  very  powerftd  infiuence.  We 
have  aathora  and  «<i\^ot^^\s^\»  lot  Qr&% 
who  does  Ins  "beet  m^iXioMXi  VtvST\VKo% 
how  muclDL  hB  irili  in«3Le  \i^  Vt>  \>aKt^  wm 
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twenty  who  will  do  their  worst  if  they 
can  make  any  thing  at  all  by  it.  We 
fancy  in  most  cases  that  we  can  detect 
in  the  work  the  spirit  which  actuated 
the  workman,  but  occasionally  we  con- 
fess to  being  puzzled.  We  are  puzzled, 
for  instance,  by  The  New  Timothy^  a 
novel,  for  such,  we  suppose,  we  must 
call  it,  written  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Baker,  and  published  by  the  Harpers. 
What  impelled  Mr.  Baker  to  write 
"  Tlie  New  Timothy  ?  "  If  it  was  to 
make  reputation,  we  do  not  think  he 
will  succeed ;  nor  do  we  think  he  will 
succeed,  if  it  was  to  make  money.  For 
while  it  is  possible  that  he  may  do  both 
(as  what  is  not  possible  among  a  people 
who  have  run  "  St.  Elmo  "  and  "  Vash- 
ti "  into,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  editions 
each  ?),  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
do  either.  Not  that  "  The  New  Timo- 
thy "  does  not  possess  merit,  for  it  does, 
but  that  its  merit  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
draws  attention,  or  satisfies  attention 
when  drawn.  Its  fault  is  that  it  is  not 
interesting.    It  might  have  been  made 


so,  we  think,  if  Mr.  Baker  had  written 
for  the  special  instead  of  the  general 
reader — for  those  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  something  about  the  trials  of 
a  young  minister,  rather  than  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
the   laity.      It  is  possible  to  interest 
novel'-readers  with  a  political  or  relig- 
ious novel  ("  Loth  air  "  is  an  example  to 
the  point),  but  to  do  this  demands  gfr 
nius.    This  Mr.  Baker  does  not  possess. 
Nor  does  he  possess  the  talent  which 
enables  such  writers  as  Miss  Sewell  and 
Miss  Yonge  to  attract  readers  of  an 
evangelical  turn  of  mind.    Mr.  Baker 
misses  these,  as  he  misses  the  frivoloiB 
and  worldly-minded.   The  best  portions 
of  his  book  are  those  in  which  General 
Likens  and  Mrs.  General  Likens  fimire. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  Mr.  Merkes  is  not  bad,  as  t 
sketch  of  a  peevish,  discontented  min- 
ister.    Wliat  little  there  is  of  the  Pecn- 
liar  Institution  makes  us  think  well  of 
both  races  in  their  old  relation  of  ma^ 
ter  and  slave. 


♦♦> 


LITEBATUBE,   SCIENCE,  AND  ART  ABROAD. 


The  march  of  civilization  is  stopped, 
to  determine  who  shall  lead  it  hereafter. 
The  two  foremost  nations  of  Europe,  in 
science,  literature  and  art,  lay  aside  these, 
their  true  glories,  and  join  in  a  death- 
grapple,  to  decide  which  of  them  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  power  for  destruction. 
To  look  for  marks  of  progress  and  the 
works  that  honor  peace  at  such  a  time,  is 
to  sweep  the  sky  for  new  planets  while 
it  is  thick  with  clouds,  or  to  watch  for 
faint  stars  amid  dazzling  lightnings.  It 
is  not  strange  if  we  find  but  few. 

The  assertion  that  Mr.  Tennvson 

is  preparing  a  new  poem  for  the  press  is 
denied  on  authority.  lie  has  many  short 
poems  which  have  never  been  published, 
but  perhaps  they  never  will  be ;  for  the 
present,  at  least,  he  enjoys  his  laurels  at 
rest. 

Tlie  plays  of  Beaumarchais  have 

been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  ac- 
'^^^rdin^  to   the  author's  editions,  but 


with  all  tlic  readings  added,  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Messrs.  (rilcvlli  and  de  Marks- 
cott,  of  which  the  third  volume  appeared 
just  before  war  was  declared, 

The  enthusiasm  for  architectorc 

in  England  docs  not  abate ;  but  it  is  still 
scholarly  rather  than  productive,  and 
spends  its  strength  in  restorations.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  have  lately 
been  spent  upon  Worcester  Cathedral, 
and  the  sixteen  thousand  now  needed  to 
comjilete  it  have  just  been  collected,  al- 
most without  an  effort.  A  subscription 
is  now  circulating  for  the  completion 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  after  the  origi- 
nal plans  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thofr 
sand  pounds  will  be  enough,  or  ne«rij 
so,  for  the  work.  More  than  one  fourtfc 
of  the  sum  is  already  obtained.  Many 
other  cathedrals  nro  now  undergninf 
restoration,  among  which  those  of  Cb«i- 
ter,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Exetff 
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best  known  to  American  trayel- 

[.  Guizot  has  begun  to  publish 
:ly  numbers  his  "History  of 
'  for  the  rising  generation  ;  and 
I  the  work  will  doubtless  be  in- 
d  for  a  time  by  the  war,  it  is 
T  to  bo  hoped  that  it  may  be 
on  to  completion  before  long, 
ation  of  it  by  Robert  Black  is 
ed  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co,  Lon- 
monthly  uumbei-s,  beginning  in 

he  liberal  Catholics  of  Europe 
)sed  to  meet  the  proclamation 
1  infallibility,  by  a  rigorous 
n  against  ultramontane  ideas  in 
m.  In  Munich,  a  series  of  essays 
\VL  prepared,  in  which  the  whole 
f  the  Pope  is  attacked,  and 
liastical  system  outlined  which 
"  Catholic,"  but  is  as  far  from 
lat  of  Pius  IX  as  Luther's  own. 
aen  aus  der  Katholischen  Eirche 
e  Eirchen  Fragcn  dcr  Gegen- 
trol.  i  Oldenberg,  Miinchen.'^ 
5  first  volume  has  been  publish- 
although  the  editors  are  tho- 
in  earnest,  they  can  scarcely 
retain  public  attention  whilo 
rcTolution  rage  around  them. 

he  largest  Bible  in  the  world, 
Ir.  J.  G.  Bell,  a  Manchester  col- 
as been  sold  in  a  London  auc- 
£165.  It  was  a  fine  copy  of 
8  beautiful  folio,  with  cleren 
L  engravings  and  cuts,  illnstra- 
le  text,  and  gathered  from  every 
source,  the  whole  handsomely 
I  sixty- three  thick  volumes. 

his  "  History  and  System  of 
ts  (Geschichte  und  System  des 
)rdens.  Mannheim,  Schneider") 
Sboan  has  drawn  a  just  distinc- 
Feen  that  ambitious  and  trou- 
order  and  the  Church  they  pro- 
erve,  pointing  out  how  their 
I  principles  have  always  been, 
e  than  ever  in  this  age  are,  a 
war  against  honest  Protestants 
Lolics  alike. 

strange  auction  sale  was  rccont- 
at  Saragossa,  in  Spain.    The 


archbishop,  in  order  to  replenish  the 
treasury  of  the  diocese,  exhausted  by 
completing  the  ugliest  cathedral  in  ex- 
istence, offered  for  sale  the  whole  of  the 
offerings  of  the  pious  accumulated  at  the 
rich  shrine  of  the  Virgin ;  whose  statue, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  brought  by 
angels  from  Jerusalem  to  the  site  of  the 
building,  and  set  up  by  them  under  her 
own  protection  and  guidance.  There 
was  every  variety  of  offering,  from  a 
cross  containing  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  diamonds,  and  the  crowns 
of  queens,  to  the  commonest  rings  and 
wreaths,  the  gifts  of  the  poorest  peas- 
ants. Most  of  the  objects  sold  for  ludi- 
crously low  prices,  although  a  fine  en- 
amelled watch  of  Henry  IV  brought 
nearly  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  jew- 
els of  Mario  de  Bourbon  and  of  court 
ladies  of  Charles  IV's  time  were  in  de- 
mand. 

The  veteran  historian,  Wolfgang 

Menzel,  was  just  publishing  his  work  on 
"  Prussia's  Services  to  Germany  "  ("  Was 
hat  Preussen  fur  Deutschland  Geleistet," 
Stuttgart,  Krijner)  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Ilerr  Menzel  earnestly  advocates 
the  union  of  all  Germany  under  the  pri- 
macy of  the  House  of  HohenzoUem,  as 
her  only  safety  against  aggression  from 
France  on  one  side,  and  from  Russia  on 
the  other.  But  what  seemed  to  him  a 
month  ago  an  immense  work  for  the 
statesmen  of  years  to  come,  has  been 
practically  accomplished,  almost  in  a 
day,  by  the  attempt  of  a  meddler  to 
prevent  it. 

The  famous  painting  of  Bathsheba 

in  the  Bath,  by  Paris  Bordone,  formerly 
a  chief  ornament  of  tlie  Fesch  gallery  in 
Home,  has  been  bought  for  the  museum 
in  Cologne. 

^Trossin's   copperplate  of  Guido 

Renins  "  Mater  Dolorosa  "  is  praised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  the  art 
of  engraving  has  produced,  and  the 
King  of  Italy  has  presented  to  the  en- 
graver the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Crown  in  recognition  of  his 
merits. 

The  proposed  international  con- 
ference, to  settle   loiCi^^x  >[\ift  ^it^ickafe 
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lengtli  of  the  meter,  as  the  basis  of  the 
metrical  system,  has  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  war.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  publication  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  has 
been  suspended,  and  science,  as  well  as 
literature  and  tbe  arts,  may  be  said  to 
be  at  a  stand-still  in  the  warring  na- 
tions. 

—Vienna  has  just  had  a  census, 
showing  the  population  within  the  city 
limits  to  be  682,038,  and,  including  the 
suburbs,  956,204.  In  1864,  the  city  itself 
had  578,525,  so  that  the  increase  in  six 
years  has  been  53,513,  or  little  more  than 


nine  per  cent.  New  York  grows  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time,  and  is  now  larger  than  Vienna,  al- 
though in  1820  it  was  less  llian  half  as 
large. 

For  some  weeks  past  Mount  Vu- 

ache  in  Savoy  has  appeared  to  be  on 
fire,  and  has  poured  out  snoh  volumes 
of  smoke  as  to  terrify  the  people  of 
Savigny  and  the  neighboring  valleya 
It  is  belieyed  that  there  are  Tolcanic 
fires  in  the  mountain,  but  the  matter 
has  not  yet  been  scientifically  explored. 
There  is  no  volcano  near  in  any  dire^ 
tion. 


Announcement    of    a   New     M.agazine, 

Consolidation  of 

vmvi 

AH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZRIE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  the  above  union,  to  take  place  on  the  ooapfe' 
tion  of  the  prcscut  volume  of  Putnam's  Magazine. 

The  new  Magazine  will  be  edited  b?  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Titcomb);  wfllbe 
HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED,  and  will  bear  the  name  of  SCRIBNEU'S  MONTHLY, 
and  bo  issued  about  the  16th  of  October  for  the  month  of  November. 

♦,*  See  separate  Protpedus.  G.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SOXi 

SCRIBNER  k  GO. 
To  the  friends  of  PutnanCs  Magazine : 

The  November  number  of  Putnam'd  Magazine  will  complete  the  sixth  volume  of  tbe  lee- 
ond  serica,  with  title  and  index.  The  remainder  of  Mbs.  Ames^  excellent  story,  '^  EIREKE; 
A  WosfAN^s  Right/*  will  be  sent  free  to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  1870.  It  iiei- 
peetcd  to  be  completed  in  November.  \ 

The  first  number  of  the  NEW  Magazine  (for  November),  to  be  issued  about  1 61b  Oetih 
ber,  will  be  sent  by  us  to  all  our  subscribers,  in  pUce  of  the  December  number  of  FntnimX 
and  to  all  subscribers  who  have  paid  for  any  numbers  of  1871  we  shall  send  the  new  MagSr 
sine  for  the  same  lime. 

We  do  this  believing  that  it  will  be  welcomed  as  an  entirely  satisfactory  ron/tniMtfioii  ^ 
the  present  loork — ^presenting  additional  attractions  at  large  expense,  and  yet  furni^^bed  at  a 
low  price.  With  a  high  literary  character,  it  will  contain  more  matter^  very  handaoiMly 
printed,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

We  shall  send  also  a  bill  for  subscription  to  the  new  Magazine  for  one  year,  begioinig 
with  December.  Our  personal  friends,  and  those  of  Putnanrs  Magazine,  will  do  us  an  te* 
portaut  service,  first,  by  a  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription  ($3)  for  tbe 
new  work ;  and,  second,  by  taking  a  little  pains  to  send  us  additional  subscribers. 

There  is  only  one  subscription  price  for  the  new  work,  viz. :  ($8.00)  Three  Dollari»  Ibt 
price  per  8hi;;Ie  number  being  30  cents  each.  The  publishers  give  no  chMnntf  ifi'icpwyn 
or  other  modifications.  But  the  present  subscribers  to  **  Putnam,"  who  remit  to  tc  prcmfd$ 
year,  will  receive  (free)  a  cloth  cover  (price  60  cents)  for  the  Sixth  VulniM  rf 

O.  P.  PUTNAM  &  SONS, 
Association  BuiLniNO,  Cob.  oy  28d  St.  akd  Foubtb  Avi* 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

**  IIo  made  an  instrument,  to  know 
If  the  moo  a  thine  at  fdll  or  no, 
And  prove  that  >h^s  not  made  of  green  cheese.'* 

BUTLES. 


iT  were  '*  the  precious  things  put 
by  the  moon  "  ?  Surely  not  the 
□d-and-onc  absurd  theories  about 
ibitants  which  we  find  are  enter- 
in  some  shape  or  other  by  nearly 
lation  on  earth.  The  oldest  and 
same  time  the  most  familiar  to 
e  is  the  story  of  the  two  children 
rere  robbed  just  as  they  were 
ig  water  home  from  a  spring; 
they  may  still  be  seen  as  dark 
•n  the  face  of  the  full  moon  on 
winter  nights,  carrying  a  bucket 
n  them  on  a  long  pole.  When 
gan  view  was  duly  exorcised  by 
lous  missionaries  who  converted 
L  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  it  gave 
a  more  refined  but  hardly  more 
e  account.  Now  it  is  a  man  who 
olen  a  bundle  of  fagots  on  a 
r,  and  was  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
t,  to  the  moon,  where  he  has  to 
is  burden  for  evermore,  and  suf- 
he  same  time  of  unceasing  cold, 
the  original  Man  in  the  Moon, 
curious  to  see  how  popular  su- 
on  has  clung  to  this  theory  in 
f  all  the  light  that  science  has 
ored  from  time  immemorial  to 


shed  upon  the  subject.  The  mystery  is 
much  aided  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
we  only  know  one  half  of  the  moon, 
which  is  constantly  seen  by  us,  while 
the  other  half  has  never  yet  been  be- 
held by  human  eye.  The  face  of  the 
moon,  which  our  first  father  Adam 
watched,  no  doubt,  with  fear  and  ad- 
miration strangely  mixed,  as  it  rose  on 
the  horizon,  is  the  same  which  the  last 
man  will  take  leave  of  when  the  earth 
shall  perish  in  fire.  But  this  very  fact 
of  a  whole  world,  so  near  to  us  and  yet 
lying  so  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  has 
from  of  old  existed  and  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  men  to  its  utmost ;  and 
the  question  of  who  is  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  has  occupied  the  ablest  minds  of 
antiquity  as  well  as  the  most  gifted 
writers  of  our  own  day.  Tlie  result  has 
been  necessarily  very  unsatisfactory 
first,  for  thousands  of  years,  because 
the  moon  was  inaccessible  to  the  eye 
in  the  absence  of  proper  instruments, 
and  in  recent  times,  because,  even  with 
the  aid  of  such  magnificent  glasses  as 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  which  shows 
objects  of  the  size  of  a  moderate  moun- 
tain on  our  satellite,  no  sign  of  life  has 
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yet  been  discovcrccl.  But  failure  seems 
only  to  have  increased  the  desire  to  en- 
ter into  communication  with  the  lunar 
world,  and  efforts  hare  been  made  in 
every  age,  from  the  proposed  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  summit  of  which  was  to 
reach  unto  heaven,  to  the  colossal  mir- 
rors which,  a  few  months  ago,  a  clever 
Frenchman  suggested  might  reflect  such 
a  dazzling  mass  of  light  as  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  and  induce  him  to  reply  by  simi- 
lar signals.  Quite  recently  the  ques- 
tion, whether  life — the  highest  manifcs 
tation  of  Nature's  forces — exists  in  oth- 
er planets  also,  has  apparently  acquired 
new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  our  savaus, 
and  the  great  controversy  between  men 
like  Whewell  and  Brewster  has  called 
public  attention  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. Nor  have  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
tinent remained  inactive ;  and  from  sev- 
eral recent  authors  in  France  and  Ger- 
many we  cull  a  brief  account  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  as  he  has  appeared  at 
different  times  to  the  most  learned  of 
our  race. 

How  fully  the  ancients  were  imbued 
with  the  idea  that,  while  the  earth  was, 
as  they  supposed,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, still  other  worlds  also  existed, 
and  might  be  peopled  with  beings  cre- 
ated like  ourselves,  appears  most  strik- 
ingly in  Lucian's  famous  Voyage  to  the 
Moon.  Starting  from  the  smiling  coasts 
of  Italy,  his  gay  bark  was  driven  be- 
yond the  happy  seas  on  which  it  was 
accustomed  to  sail,  and,  having  passed 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  became  the 
sport  of  fierce  winds,  which  forced  it 
to  wander  helplessly  for  seventy  days 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean.  Then  the 
exhausted  travellers  landed  on  a  bliss- 
ful island,  with  rivers  flowing  with 
wine,  and  vineyards  in  which  each  vine 
w.'is  an  affectionate  maiden.  But  Lu- 
cian  could  not  be  tempted ;  and,  leav- 
in::^  a  few  of  his  bewitched  companions 
behind,  he  sailed  on  with  those  that 
re:nained  faithful.  One  fine  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  sun  shone  brightly  and 
the  waters  were  blue  and  caVm,  a  axxdOi^iti 
wiiirlvvind  arose  and  bodW^  WileOi  mi^ 
their  little  vessel,  till  it  reaclicd  fjtWv^\i\. 


of  a  hundred  miles ;  there,  in  vague, 
vacant  space,  they  wandered  about,  they 
knew  not  how,  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  landing  at  last  on  a  large  island, 
which  hung  suspended  in  the  ether, 
round,  and  brilliantly  illuminated. 
They  had  no  sooner  left  their  ship,  cast- 
ing a  longing  look  at  the  earth  far  be- 
low them,  with  its  mountains  and  vil- 
leys  and  its  forests  and  populous  cities, 
than  hippogrifls  came  and  summoned 
them  to  appear  before  the  monarcL 

The  king  of  the  Moon  at  once  recog- 
nized them  by  their  costume  as  Greeks, 
for  he  was  a  countryman  of  thein— 
Endymion.  It  so  happened  that  he  wis 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  fierce  wl^ 
fare  with  Ilis  Majesty  Phston,  king 
of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  very  next  day  t 
great  battle  was  to  be  fought.  Lndin 
was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  tup- 
portunity  to  become  thus  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  ap- 
peared, early  on  the  next  morning,  on 
the  battle-field.  The  lunar  army,  diawn 
up  in  battle  array,  consisted  of  noth- 
ing less  than  sixty  millions  of  men, 
with  eighty  thousand  hippogriffe— men 
mounted  on  winged  asses  with  thwe 
heads — and  an  equal  number  of  other 
indescribable  creatures,  among  whom 
he  was  especially  pleased  with  thirty 
thousand  men  riding  fleas  of  the  taut 
of  twelve  elephants.  The  list  is  a* 
long  as  that  of  Homer's  heroes  bcto 
Troy,  and  has  furnished  many  a  name, 
if  not  more,  to  later  authors,  from  IUI»* 
lais  to  Swift.  The  battle  took  place  on 
an  enormous  cobweb  stretched  out  ht- 
tween  the  sun  and  the  moon,  md  end- 
ed, after  true  Greek  fashion,  to  thi 
honor  of  both  the  contending  parties; 
they  made  peace,  formed  an  allianoe^ 
and  engaged  not  to  trouble  their  ndgh* 
bors ! 

The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Lucian  te& 
us,  is  not  born,  but  buds  forth  like  flu 
plants  ol*  the  fields ;  nor  does  he  dki 
but  slowly  and  pleasantly  passes  off* 
a  puff  of  smoke.  His  wants  are  sap* 
plied  without  labor  by  an  oTcr-tb**' 
dant  Nature,  which  teems  on  all  ndfi 
^\\\\  ^Q<ivi  ^tA  ^t«!^\  and  be  nW 
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opens  like  a  game-bag,  and  serves  at 
the  same  time  as  a  pocket.  His  senses 
are  likewise  secured  against  injury ;  for 
he  takes  out  his  eyes  and  puts  them  in 
again  at  will,  while  his  ears  are  simple 
plantain-leaves.  But  the  worst  remains 
to  be  told.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  a 
man  indeed  ;  there  arc  no  women  there 
to  be  his  better  half. 

"We  are  not  told  whether  Lucian's 
imagination  was  exhausted,  or  the  i}a- 
tience  of  his  readers ;  but  he  returned 
speedily  to  the  earth,  and  ends  his  book 
rather  abruptly.  After  the  romancer 
came  the  historian ;  and  the  great  wri- 
tpr,  whose  lives  have,  ever  since  they 
€rst  were  read,  formed  the  delight  and 
developed  the  character  of  so  many 
thousands,  docs  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  us  all  he  can  learn  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  also.  Plutarch 
says  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  faithful  satellite  are  so  skil- 
fully intermingled,  that  they  represent 
the  natural  shape  of  a  human  face ;  and 
lie  is  evidently  very  much  annoyed  by 
this  watchfulness  of  a  countenance 
which  is  utterly  beyond  our  reach,  and 
yet  inspects  and  examines  us  unceas- 
ingly from  the  height  of  the  starry 
Iieavens.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  see  how,  occasionally,  a  bright  truth 
shines  forth  from  the  dark  night  of 
ignorance  in  which  men  lived  in  those 
davs.  As  Plutarch  tries  to  convince  us 
of  his  accuracy  in  reading  the  features 
of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  he  takes  pains 
to  refute  the  views  of  those  who  differ 
"with  him,  and  among  these  adversaries 
he  holds  up  to  our  contempt  a  Greek, 
named  Aristarchua — and  why?  Be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  suppose — to  the 
disgust  of  Vesta  and  the  other  guar- 
dians of  the  universe — that  the  ether 
was  immovable,  while  the  earth  was  in 
motion,  proceeding  along  the  zodiac, 
and,  besides,  revolving  around  its  own 
axis  I  And  yet  that  simple  truth,  felt 
and  uttered  by  the  ancient  Greek,  re- 
mained hid  to  mankind  for  thousands 
of  years,  was  barely  acknowledged  by 
Galileo,  and  is  not  without  opponents 
even  in  our  day  among  the  sa vans  of 
the  moat  enlightened  nation  on  earth ! 


There  is  something  exquisitely  pain- 
ful in  watching  men  as  they  come  near 
great  truths  and  leave  them  again  to 
plunge  once  more,  and  for  centuries, 
into  the  darkest  of  errors.  Did  not 
Plutarch  himself  inveigh  against  those 
"paradoxical  philosophers,  who  ad- 
vance the  absurd  ideas,  that  the  earth 
has  the  shape  of  a  sphere — that  there 
are  antipodes,  who,  head  down,  hold 
on  to  the  earth  as  cats  do  with  their 
claws — and  that  a  weight,  which  should 
reach  the  centre  of  thb  globe,  would 
rest  there  without  being  held — opinions 
so  very  foolish,  that  the  most  lively 
imagination  could  not  admit  them  as 
possible  "  ? 

His  views  of  the  moon  present  to  ufi 
the  same  strange  mixture  of  truth  with 
marvellous  errors.  Plutarch  saw  in  the 
moon,  as  in  the  earth  itself,  a  deity  wor- 
thy of  our  gratitude — a  being  consist- 
ing of  body  and  soul,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  powers  of  life.  Perhaps 
we  shall  be  less  disposed  to  smile  at  the 
great  historian,  if  we  recollect  that  tliis 
belief  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but  held 
in  our  day  and  defended  by  men  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  such  as  the  French 
reformer.  Father  Enfantin,  and  the 
founder  of  modern  Communism,  Fou- 
rier. Plutarch  peoples  the  moon  with 
men  and  animals  made  after  the  mod- 
els furnished  by  the  earth,  but  endowed 
with  such  delicate  organizations  that 
they  either  exist  without  eating  at  all, 
or,  at  the  worst,  inhale  the  odors  of 
earth-bom  nourishment.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  he  quotes  the  well- 
known  sage,  Epimenidcs,  whom  wo 
might  suspect  of  having  known  Lie- 
big's  Meat-Extract,  for  he  was  reported 
to  live  without  any  other  food  than  a 
mouthful  of  a  certain  2)a8te,  which  made 
up  his  daily  ration. 

In  his  eflfort  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
and  ourselves,  Plutarch  sets  forth  some 
startling  truths,  evidently  far  in  advance 
of  his  age.    We  ought  to  remember,  he 
says,  that  their  climate,  their  nat\K<i^ 
and  their  conatW-Mtioiv^  w^  ^-  '^^tj  (JiclV 
fcrcnt  from  owr  o^n,  wci^  m\i^\.  t^^^^^ 
produce  very  dvttcTeix^  A:»<i\Ti^^..    ^S.  ^ 
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could  not  get  near  the  sea,  bat  only  saw 
it  from  a  distance,  and  knew  by  report 
tbat  it  was  salt  and  bitter,  would  we  be 
willing  to  believe  the  first  man  wlio 
should  tell  us  that  its  depths  are  filled 
with  countless  animals  of  every  size  and 
shape,  and  that  they  use  the  water  ex- 
actly as  we  do  air,  to  breathe  and  to 
live?  This  is  precisely  tlie  condition 
of  the  moon ;  and  we  might  just  as 
well  refuse  to  believe  in  lunar  men  as  in 
marine  monsters.  He  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  f  o  the  former  by  connect- 
ing them  intimately  with  our  own  life 
and  death.  Quoting  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  wise  men  living  "in  an 
island  of  the  West,  situated  far  beyond 
^ — '^"Tfr&at  Britain  and  not  far  from  the 
poles  "—could  he  have  meant  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  ? — ^ho  states  that  man  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  body,  soul,  and  in- 
tellect, of  which  the  last  is  the  greatest. 
The  body  is  earthy,  of  the  earth ;  the 
soul  comes  from  the  moon,  and  the  in- 
tellect from  the  sun;  for  the  under- 
standing is  the  light  of  the  soul,  as  the 
sun  is  the  light  of  the  moon.  There 
are  two  deaths  appointed  unto  man  : 
one  upon  earth,  when  his  body  returns 
to  its  first  elements ;  then  the  soul  re- 
mains for  a  while  suspended  between 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  till  the  innate 
longing  for  homo  draws  it  up  to  those 
regions  of  the  moon  which  face  the 
sun ;  here  the  soul  dies  also,  but  only 
in  order  to  become  a  pure  and  unham- 
pered intellect  for  all  eternity  I 

Nor  does  Plutarch  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  strange  influence  which  the 
changes  of  the  moon  have  on  earthly 
affairs,  though  he  does  not  ascribe  it,  as 
other  writers  of  antiquity  have  done,  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
who  looks  with  his  full  face  favorably 
upon  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  en- 
terprises of  men,  but  with  darkened 
features  askant  at  others.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  ancients  firmly  believed 
in  the  entire  dependence  of  agriculture 
on  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  regu- 
lated it  accordingly.  "  Whatever  is  to 
bo  cut,  shoni,  or  gathered,''  sa^aPWn^, 
- « **»  done  better  as  the  moon  dccteacae^  \ 
vhat  is  to  g^row  again  ongtA  ioAxi 


cut  during  the  increase  of  the  moon ; " 
and  other  authors  extended  the  rule 
even  to  the  cutting  of  their  own  hair, 
fearing  baldness  if  they  neglected  such 
precaution.  Physicians  of  great  emi- 
nence believed,  in  like  manner,  that 
during  the  increase  the  brains  of  men 
filled  the  "  golden  bowl,"  and  the  blood 
abounded  in  the  veins ;  while,  as  in  ebb 
and  tide,  brains  and  blood  sank  below 
the  level  as  the  moon  grew  less  and  len. 
Nor  have  these  doctrines  been  confined 
to  the  days  of  ignorance  in  antiquity,  or 
even  the  Dark  Ages  of  onr  era ;  they 
are  cherished  by  millions  in  our  day, 
and  almanacs  derive  not  a  little  popu- 
larity from  the  care  with  which  they 
indicate  the  favorable  aspects  of  the 
moon  for  cupping  and  leeching,  for 
planting  and  harvesting,  and  even  for 
the  more  serious  affairs  of  life. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  per- 
haps wiser,  but  hardly  less  painfVilly 
misled,  by  their  habit  of  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Writ,  than  the  an- 
cients  were  by  their  superstition  and 
ignorance.  Because  the  Saviour  ordered 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  "  ill 
the  world  and  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,"  the  councils  of  the  Church  de- 
nied the  existence  of  other  worlds,  and 
pious  divines  were  occasionally  excom- 
municated for  entertaining  heretical 
views  on  this  subject.  Voyages  of  dis- 
covery were,  however,  made  by  saints 
and  holy  men  in  a  state  of  yitdoii. 
Some  went  to  heaven  after  the  manner 
of  the  great  apostle ;  others  visited  pwp- 
gatory,  and  some  even  descended  into 
hell ;  though  none  of  them  equalled  the 
despatch  with  wluch  Mohammed  went 
through  seven  heavens,  saw  all  thar 
wonders,  and  ascended  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.  For  such  was  hi* 
speed,  that,  when  he  relumed,  he  found 
his  bed  still  warm,  and  a  vessel  flUrf 
with  hot  water,  which  was  just  faUing 
over  on  one  side  as  he  left,  was  kept 
from  spilling  a  drop  by  his  reappetf* 
ance.  But  whatever  marvellous  •^ 
counts  these  heavenly  pilgrims  brought 
\\Qxv\^  from  their  ecstatic  wanderingi^ 
Wi<i^  YEv-s^Tvjai^JL^  T^"^aafeT\ftd  the  doctriM^ 
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one  world)  and  tbo  holy  fathers  teach 
the  same,  there  can  be  no  other  world. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  his  famous  treatise 
on  the  "  Sum  of  all  Theology,"  distinct- 
ly states  it  to  be  the  great  dogma  of 
the  Church  that  the  earth  is  the  one  and 
exclusiye  aim  of  the  Creator;  and  that 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were 
made  only  to  serve  man,  "to  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and 
years,  and  to  be  for  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heayens,  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth."  Thus  the  poor  Man  in  the 
Moon  was  abolished  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  and  woe  was  him  who  should 
hereafter  imagine  the  moon  to  hold  cre- 
ated beings  like  ourselves  I 

It  was  only  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  that  the  actual  facts  perceived 
by  the  senses  and  recorded  by  men  like 
Copernicus  and  Tycho«Brahc  succeeded 
in  making  any  impression  upon  the 
mind,  and  led  to  a  general  cliange  of 
bcliet  Once,  however,  subjected  to  a 
rigoroiis  examination  by  the  light  of 
these  ncwly-discovercd  truths,  the  old 
superstitions  and  the  forced  faith  of  the 
early  Church  gave  way  alike,  and  sound- 
er views  began  to  be  entertained  by  the 
better-informed.  It  was  with  such  lights 
before  him  that  the  great  bard  of  Italy 
undertook  to  embody  in  his  immortal 
poem  his  views  on  the  worlds  lying  bo- 
jond  the  limits  of  our  earth.  On  Good 
Friday  of  the  year  1300,  when  barely 
thirty-three  years  old,  Dante  descended 
into  hell.  He  passed  through  all  its 
cirdes  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
honrs,  reached  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
marked  by  the  gigantic  body  of  Lucifer 
and  reascending  to  the  surface  of  our 
^lobe,  he  reached  on  the  next  day  Pur- 
gatory Mountain.  Here  Virgil,  who 
bad  so  far  guided  his  brother-poet, 
handed  him  over  to  Beatrice;  with 
whom,  after  being  purified,  he  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  and  there  first  entered 
the  sphere  of  the  moon.  Graceful  and 
beauteous  above  all  women,  his  beloved 
here  turned  to  him,  saying,  *^Lift  up 
your  grateful  heart  to  God,  who  has  led 
us  to  this  the  first  of  stars." 

This  first  star,  which  the  poet  alter- 
wards  caUe  the  Eternal  Pearl,  looked  to 


him  like  a  globe  of  limpid  diamond. 
As  he  approached  nearer,  a  light-giving 
cloud  enveloped  him  and  his  guide,  and 
the  two  travellers  passed  apparently 
right  into  the  very  substance  of  which 
the  moon  is  formed.  They  found  it  to 
be  the  place  of  residence  of  virginity^ 
containing  pure,  wgin-like  souls  on 
their  way  to  the  angelic  paradise,  where 
the  Most  High  thrones  in  His  glory. 
The  poet  met  here  the  souls  of  many 
who  had  been  forced  to  break  their 
vows  upon  earth,  but  who  now  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  bliss,  being  forgiven,  which 
fully  contented  their  heart.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  other  stars,  the  poet  ascend- 
ed higher  and  higher  in  the  scales  of 
eternal  happiness,  till  he  reached  the 
Divine  Presence  itself. 

Another  Italian  poet,  by  many  es- 
teemed the  equal  of  Dante,  also  de- 
scribes a  short  journey  he  made  to  the 
moon.  This  was  Ariosto,  whose  hero 
Astolfo  has  reached  Nubia  after  many 
adventures,  and  there  meets  the  famous 
Prestcr  John,  the  hero  of  countless 
legends  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Aided  by  his  advice,  he  defeats  the 
Harpies  who  try  to  bar  the  way  to  a 
gigantic  mountain  from  which  springs 
the  mysterious  Nile,  but,  finding  him 
invincible,  escape  into  an  opening  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  llie  hero 
follows  them  and  finds  himself  in  hell ; 
while  high  above  him,  on  the  summit, 
there  lies  the  earthly  paradise.  Astolfo 
visits  it,  and,  having  tasted  the  fruit 
that  grows  on  its  trees,  wonders  no 
longer  at  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents.  He  discovers  at  the  same  time 
that,  once  on  the  immensely  high  top 
of  this  mountain,  the  road  to  the  moon 
is  not  very  long.  Enoch,  and  Elias,  and 
the  Apostle  St.  John,  moreover,  join  in 
encouraging  him  to  visit  the  moon,  and 
offer  to  accompany  him  for  a  special 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk 
into  the  sea,  so  as  to  allow  the  crescent 
to  become  visible,  the  Saint  sends  for 
the  chariot  on  which  men  commonly 
are  carried  to  heaven,  and,  after  having 
driven  througli  lYie  dcrosiX  ^srea^  ^Oac^ 
arrive  in  tiie  '^aait  YVn^^xa.  ol  V>aRk 
moon. 
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The  paladin  finds,  to  his  amazement, 
that  the  moon,  which  looks  so  small 
when  seen  from  the  earth,  is  in  reality 
as  large  as  the  latter,  and  so  full  of  life 
that  his  attention  is  engaged  on  all 
aides,  and  he  has  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  remember  his  errand.  He  is  next  led 
to  an  immense  valley  filled  with  all  that 
men  lose  by  their  own  faults,  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  or  the  workings  of 
chance ;  not  kingdoms  and  fortunes  be- 
stowed and  ^taken  again  by  capricious 
fortune,  but  things  over  which  even 
Fate  has  no  control.  The  hero  sees 
here  the  reputations  of  men  undermined 
or  destroyed  by  time;  all  the  prayers 
and  vows  sent  by  sinners  to  heaven ; 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  lovers ;  the  time 
lost  in  frivolous  amusements ;  plans  not 
carried  out  and  wishes  left  unfulfilled. 
As  if  to  make  amends  for  so  many  lost 
things,  there  is  a  precious  mountain  in 
this  valley  consisting  of  Good  Sense ; 
and  even  in  the  moon  that  article,  though 
not  as  rare  as  upon  earth,  is  held  in  such 
high  appreciation,  that  it  is  carefully 
preserved  in  little  phials  marked  with 
the  owner's  name.  Astolfo  finds,  to  his 
surprise,  how  many  wise  men  he  has 
known  on  earth  have  left  their  good 
sense  in  the  moon ;  but  takes  good 
care,  when  he  sees  his  own  name,  to 
grasp  his  phial  and  to  consume  the  con- 
tents on  the  spot.  Farther  on  he  meets 
the  Fates  spinning  busily  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  sees  how  each  thread  is 
ticketed  with  the  name  of  the  owner 
on  earth.  An  active  old  man  steals  the 
tickets  as  fast  as  the  silk  is  spun,  and 
throws  them  into  the  water,  where  they 
are  quickly  lost.  A  few  only  are  saved 
by  two  white  swans,  who  carry  them  to 
a  beautiful  nymph.  The  latter  aflSxes 
these  names  .to  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Immortality,  and  there  they  remain 
for  eternity,  visible  to  all  the  dwellers 
on  earth. 

After  all  these  strange  superstitions 
and  crude  notions,  light  began  at  last 
to  break.  The  doctrine  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  had  gained  many  adherents 
since  the  days  of  Copernicus,  and  the 
newly-invented  instruments  had  enabled 
the  htunaii  eye  to  penetrate  into  the  im- 


mense space  around  us,  to  discover  new 
constellations,  and  to  discern  the  moun- 
tains in  the  moon,  as  well  as  the  changes 
of  Venus  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter ; 
but  the  Church  still  ruled  supreme,  and 
forbade  all  theories  which  seemed  to 
"  make  the  Incarnate  Word  a  liar."  A 
French  writer,  P.  Chasles,  says,  with  re- 
gard to  the  dread  fear  which  men  had 
in  those  days  of  the  word  "heretic," 
"  We  in  our  age  would  do  no  barm  to 
our  enemy  by  merely  saying  that  he 
was  a  heretic.  Bat  it  has  not  always 
been  so.  Under  Louis  XTV,  a  hao 
could  cheat  at  play  and  remain  a  hero 
still.  The  eighteenth  century  was  not 
so  indulgent  for  these  rans ;  but  to  steal 
your  neighbor's  wife  was  then  an  ele- 
gant, graceful  thing.  In  1793,  the  man 
who  should  have  spoken  evenly  in  liTor 
of  Holy  Mass  w<^uld  have  been  guillo- 
tined ;  a  hundred  years  before,  a  word 
against  the  liturgy  would  have  led  to 
the  funeral  pile.  In  1630,  in  the  times 
of  Galileo,  it  was  heresy  that  was  pun- 
ished with  death."  "When  the  great  as- 
tronomer first  proclaimed  hia  doctrine 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  and  of  the  existence  of  other  plan- 
Cis  besides  our  own,  he  was  immediately 
attacked  from  all  pulpits  and  by  aU  the 
means  of  the  i>re3s  then  in  existence. 
The  first  accusation  was  made  by  a  Do- 
minican monk,  who  opened  his  sermon 
with  the  punning  text,  "  Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  *'  But  Galileo  had  not  yet 
been  terrified,  and  he  dared  even  gire 
his  opinion  of  the  moon  in  the  foUow- 
ing  worJs :  "  Are  there  ou  the  moon 
herbs,  plants,  or  animals  like  our  own  ? 
Are  there  rains,  winds,  and  thundeis,  at 
upon  the  earth  ?  I  do  not  know,  and 
do  not  believe  it,  and  still  less  t^ 
there  are  men  in  the  mooo.  But,  be- 
cause nothing  exists  there  exactly  Uke 
what  we  have,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  should  not  be  things  there  as  well 
as  here,  which  arise,  change,  and  dis- 
solve again,  though  different  from  onr 
things,  very  far  from  our  notions,  and, 
in  fact,  altogether  inconceivable.  Jut 
as  a  person  brought  up  in  a  vast  fi>ral| 
amid  wild  beasts  and  birds,  and  wil 
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out  any  conception  of  tho  ocean,  would 
find  it  impossible  to  belicye  that  there 
should  exist  another  world  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  firm  land,  filled  with  ani- 
mals who,  without  legs  and  wings,  still 
move  swiftly,  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  in  the  interior,  and  that  men  should 
live  near  this  element  and  convey  on  it 
houses  and  goods,  without  any  exertion 
of  their  own,  swiftly  and  to  great  dis- 
tances ; — as  such  a  person,  I  say,  could 
never  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  sea,  its 
fish,  its  vessels,  and  its  fleets,  so  we  also 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  planet  which  is  separated  from  us 
by  so  vast  a  distance.** 

Ko  better  description  of  the  probable 
Man  in  the  Moon  could  bo  given  in  our 
day,  and  nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  immense  superiority  of  Qalileo^s 
mind,  than  the  wise  reserve  with  which 
he  treated  the  subject.  IIow  painful  is 
it,  after  such  words  of  wisdom,  to  hear 
the  venerable  old  man,  a  few  years  later, 
declare,  while  kneeling  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inquisition :  *^  I,  Galileo,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  my  life,  being  a 
prisoner  and  on  my  knees  before  Your 
Sminencea,  and  having  before  my  eyes 
the  Holy  Gospel,  which  I  touch  with 
my  own  hands,  /  abjure,  curse,  arid  de- 
teat  the  error  and  the  heresy  of  the  motion 
0f  the  earth  "  /  Condemned  to  lifelong 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  weekly  recital 
of  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  he  was 
allowed,  in  the  same  year,  to  retire  to 
liis  villa  near  Florence,  but  under  the 
condition  that  '*  he  should  live  there  in 
solitude,  invite  no  one  to  visit  him,  and 
to  receive  no  one  who  might  present 
bimflelfl''  His  works  were  prohibited 
and  put  on  the  Index  of  forbidden 
books — ^where  they  still  are. 

What  Copernicus  had  only  faintly 
anticipated,  and  Galileo,  yielding  to 
the  timidity  of  the  flesh,  had  failed  to 
assert,  even  Kepler,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  dared  not  assert  openly.  The  slow 
and  painftil  discovery  of  his  immortal 
three  laws  established  forever  the  true 
fraternity  of  the  earth  and  the  other 
planets;  but  even  his  views  on  the 
moon  he  ventured  only  to  publish  un- 
der a  disguise  in  his  famous  "  Dream.^' 


Having  read  Bohemian  books,  he  says, 
and  among  them  the  story  of  the  Vir- 
gin Libussa,  renowned  in  tho  records 
of  Magic,  and  having  ut  the  same  time 
spent  several  hours  in  watching  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  it  was  but  natural 
that,  when  sleep  overcame  him,  he 
should  dream  of  the  former.  He 
thought  he  was  reading  a  book  bought 
at  the  fair,  which  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing account  of  tlie  Man  in  the  Moon  : 

Duracoto  is  his  name,  and  his  coun 
try  is  Iceland,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Thule.  His  mother  made  him  write 
this  account  after  her  death.  He  was 
brought  up  in  that  distant  island,  and 
on  the  slopes  of  3Iount  Hecla,  where 
he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  magic  art.  Afterwards  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
where  the  young  man  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  astrology;  and  one 
fine  evening  he  went  off  travelling 
towards  the  North  Pole,  till  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  rising  crescent  of 
the  moon,  and  explored  that  remark- 
able orb.  He  found  it  to  bo  an  island, 
called  by  a  Hebrew  name,  Levana,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  250,000  miles 
from  the  earth.  He  was  most  amused 
with  the  fact  that  the  men  in  the  moon 
looked  upon  their  own  home  as  immov- 
able in  the  heavens,  just  as  we  do  not 
feel  the  earth  revolving  around  the  sue, 
or  its  own  axis.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
found  days  and  nights  there,  as  here 
below,  only  of  nearly  equal  length. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  as  he  saw  him, 
possessed  marvellous  powers.  He  could 
walk  or  fly  or  sail  around  his  little 
globe  in  the  course  of  a  single  day; 
but  he  had  to  hide  in  deep  caverns  in 
order  to  protect  himself  from  excessive 
heat  and  cold.  The  fruits  of  the  moon 
bud  and  ripen  also  in  a  single  day ;  but 
every  day  brings  them  forth  anew.  Oc- 
casionally a  violent  storm  disturbs  the 
peace  which  otherwise  reigns  forever 
among  these  sublime  mountains  and 
unfathomable  gorges ;  and  one  of  these 
roused  Kepler  from  his  dreams  before 
he  could  fully  examine  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon. 

Nor  was  Eepler  mucli  to  b^  \iVMfi>&^ 
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for  the  obscurity  under  which  he  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  true  convictions ; 
for  the  memory  of  what  Galileo  had 
not  been  able  to  endure  was  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  another  vic- 
tim of  intolerance  had  but  just  made 
his  sufferings  known  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  learned  Campanella,  one 
of  the  noblest  martyrs  of  blind  and 
cruel  fanaticism,  whose  name,  however, 
is  but  rarely  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
his  greater  fellow-sufferers.  Like  them 
denying  the  truth  of  the  ancient  Aris- 
totelian 'and  scholastic  philosophy,  he 
insisted  upon  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
especially  upon  the  actual  existence  of 
created  beings  in  the  moon.  What  he 
paid  for  his  stanch  adherence  to  truth, 
he  tells  us  himself  in  his  Memoirs: 
"  The  last  time  the  torture  lasted  forty 
hours.  Garroted  with  ropes  which  cut 
into  my  bones,  suspended,  with  my 
hands  tied  behind  my  back,  over  the 
sharp  point  of  a  post,  which  tore  away 
the  sixth  part  of  my  flesii  and  drew  ten 
pounds  of  blood,  at  the  end  of  forty 
hours  I  was  utterly  undone,  and  they 
were  forced  to  pause  in  my  torments. 
Some  insulted  ^me,  and,  to  add  to  my 
sufferings,  they  shook  the  rope  by 
which  I  was  suspended ;  but  others 
praised  my  courage  in  an  undertone. 
Wben  I  was  at  lost  healed,  after  six 
months,  by  a  real  miracle,  they  throw 
me  into  a  ditch,  where  I  was  kept  for  a 
long  time,  accused  of  heresy,  because  I 
maintained  that  the  sun  and  the  moon 
changed ;  contrary  to  Aristotle,  wbo 
makes  the  world  eternal  and  unchange- 
able." From  this  fearful  ditch  he  writes 
again,  after  having  been  tortured  for 
the  seventh  time  without  succumbing : 
"It  is  now  twelve  years  that  I  suffer, 
and  pain  pervades  all  my  limbs.  I  have 
been  martyrized  seven  times ;  the  igno- 
rant have  cursed  and  ill-treated  me. 
My  muscles  are  torn,  my  bones  broken ; 
my  flesh  is  lacerated,  and  my  blood 
shed  in  abundance.  I  have  been  given 
up  to  the  unbounded  Airy  of  men,  and 
my  food  is  insufficient  and  unwhole- 
some. Is  not  that  enough,  O  God,  to 
Jet  me  hope  that  Thou  wUt  be  m^  \\e\i^ 
in  trouble  ?  »*  •  And  yet  the  noble  ItaWwi 


endured  another  torture  of  thirty-five 
hours,  without  allowing  a  word  to  es- 
cape him ;  while  Galileo  recanted,  and 
Descartes  was  so  frightened  that  he  hid 
his  "Treatise  on  Light"  for  fear  of 
persecution. 

Two  great  events  led,  during  the  same 
century,  to  renewed  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  precise  nature  of  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  :  the  improvements  in  telescopes, 
which  enabled  astronomers  to  ascertadn 
the  very  striking  nature  of  the  moon*8 
surface,  with  its  mountains,  valleys,  and 
lakes,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  con- 
tinent by  Columbus.  These  encourag- 
ing circumstances  led  to  the  publication 
of  quite  a  number  of  voyages  to  the 
moon,  of  which  Goodwin's  "Man  in 
the  Moon,"  published  in  163^  in  Lon- 
don, is  probably  the  most  important. 
The  pious  Bishop  of  Llandaff  represents 
a  young  gentleman  from  Seville  setting 
out  on  his  travels,  and  reaching,  after 
many  adventures  among  the  antipodei^ 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  can- 
not get  accustomed  to  men,  becanae 
there  arc  none.  Having  amused  liini- 
self  with  the  taming  of  wild  geese. 
which  he  taught  to  bear  burdens  on 
their  broad  wings  and  to  cany  their 
master  on  a  simple  stick  through  the 
air,  he  escapes,  by  their  assistance,  from 
a  wreck,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  <rf 
Tcneriffe,  and  then  sets  out  on  a  trip  of 
twelve  days  through  the  air.  He  man- 
ages to  make  friends  with  the  evil  Bpi^ 
its  hovering  about  in  those  regions,  who 
at  first  try  to  frighten  his  team  and  to 
keep  him  from  proceeding,  but  finally 
change  their  mind,  and  even  Auniah 
him  with  the  needful  provisiona.  At 
length,  on  a  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  touched  the  moon,  landing 
gently  on  a  high  moxmtain.  Soon  a 
number  of  lunar  men  gathered  arouid 
him ;  they  were  twice  as  large  as  he 
himself,  and  had  an  olive-brown  coin- 
2)lexion  and  pleasing  manners,  but  the 
most  extraordinary  costume.  Tbey 
differed  in  rank  according  to  their  sia^ 
and  thus  formed  three  classes  of  meSt 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  feet  height 
T^^^^cXv?^'^,  'Y\\fc\t  Itm^age  wis  mn- 
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mediately  brought  before  the 
ince,  wbo  was  subject  to  a  bigb- 
itary,  wbile  finally  a  king  ruled 
e  wbole  globe.  The  Spaniard 
eh  pleased  with  the  Man  in  the 
18  be  appeared  so  far ;  only  one 
in  their  daily  life  troubled  him 
the  air  around  the  moon  exer- 
>  little  pressure  on  its  surface, 
hen  a  man  jumped  for  joy  or 
it,  he  reached  instantly  a  height 
t  fifty  feet,  and  could  not  come 
gain,  being  there  beyond  the 
}f  attraction.  His  friends  had 
J  work  with  huge  fans  to  help 
»wn  again.  Another  feature 
truck  him  at  first  unpleasantly, 
length  of  the  lunar  days  and 
which  lasted  each  a  fortnight, 
n  in  the  Moon,  moreover,  slept 
during  this  long  day,  unable  as 
X)  endure  the  unbroken  brillian- 
be  sun.  He  awoke  only  when 
h  rose  to  light  his  globe  during 
g  night.  Fortunately,  he  was 
I,  knowing  neither  theft  nor 
d  nor  murder;  and,  after  a 
ippy  life,  he  dried  up  and  dis- 
1,  to  the  sincere  delight  of  his 
leaving^  bis  body  to  his  family, 
jt  their  ancestors  forever  with 
The  Spaniard,  however,  soon 
homesick,  and,  as  three  of  bis 
d  already  died,  he  took  leave 
ing,  who  made  him  many  curi- 
ents,  and  flew  oflf  in  the  pres- 
an  immense  crowd  of  specta- 

ather  amusing  than  instructive 
of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was 
er  followed  by  a  much  more 
work,  the  famous  "Discourse 
ng  a  Kew  World  and  Another 

by  Bishop  Wilkins — a  book 
t)tained  the  rare  distinction  of 
inslated  into  French  and  Ger- 
ing  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
odwin  contented  himself  with 
a  romance  in  which  no  regard 
to  science  or  even  to  probabil- 
dns,  on  the  contrary,  treats  the 

from  a  scientific  and  religions 
'  view.  He  is,  however,  as  it 
nd&tbia  time  (1640),  bIjII  rerj 


careful  not  to  offend  the  Church  or  the 
orthodox  believer,  and  nalfvely  express- 
es a  hope  that,  if  bis  views  on  a  plural- 
ity of  worlds  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth  should  be  occasionally  erroneous, 
the  learned  will  pardon  him  as  readily 
as  the  ignorant  will  have  overlooked 
the  mistake.    This  book,  especially  val- 
uable as  manifesting  a  remarkable  mind, 
free  of  superstition,  and  yet  cautious  in 
the  extreme,  treats  the  question  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  at  ftdl  length.    He 
firmly  believes  that  the  moon  must  be 
inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  as  God 
would  surely  not  have  created   that 
planet  and  provided  all  the  means  for 
life,  if  he  had  not  also  filled  it  with 
persons  able  to  enjoy  these  advantages. 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  they 
are  men  like  ourselves,  but  difierent  in 
nature,  proportions,  and  endowments. 
Perhaps,  he  says,  tbey  are  an  interme- 
diate class  of  beings  between  ourselves 
and  the  angels ;  for  the  interval  between 
these  two  is  too  great  not  to  contain 
creatures  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  no 
knowledge;   and  God,  no  doubt,  has 
made  them  of  all  kinds,  to  glorify  Him- 
self more  fully  in  the  works  of  His  om- 
nipotence and  wisdom. 

The  good  Bishop  is  naturally  some- 
what troubled,  by  the  diflSculty  of  com- 
municating with  the  moon,  but  ho  hopes 
confidently  that  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
which  even  in  his  day  had  produced 
wonders  already,  will  add  more  and 
more,  till  the  way  to  the  distant  planet 
will  be  as  open  as  the  path  across  the 
great  oceans.  As  we  smile  at  the  blind- 
ness of  our  ancestors,  he  remarks  with 
admirable  candor,  so  posterity  will  no 
doubt  smile  at  our  ignorance.  He  then 
quotes  the  Irish,  who  for  ages  fancied 
themselves  to  be  the  only  inhabitants 
of  this  globe,  and  thought  it  impossible 
to  cross  the  sea  that  separated  them 
from  other  continents.  This  is  exactly 
our  case,  he  continues ;  we  know  as  lit- 
tle of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  as  these 
early  Irish  knew  of  their  neighbors  in 
France,  and  as  b'ttle  of  the  means  of 
reaching  his  dwcl\viv^-^\^^^  w^  ^«^ 
knew  of  sailBand  nJtnp^.  IEL^t^^nXaX^^ 
there  is  no  "Drake  anOi  tio  Cio\\«i^x>&  \ft 
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undertake  the  perilous  voyage  to  the 
moon  ;  nor  even  a  Daedalus  to  invent  a 
way  through  the  air.  Kepler's  boast, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  art  of  flying  should 
be  invented,  one  of  his  countrymen 
would  be  the  first  to  lead  a  colony  to 
that  other  world,  does  not  appear  to 
him  by  any  means  presumptuous.  He 
thinks  of  all  the  necessary  precautions. 
As  there  are  no  real  castles  in  the  air, 
the  question  of  food  becomes  very  im- 
portant, especially  since  he  cannot  be- 
lieve, with  the  pleasant  Jewish  writer, 
Philo,  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
will  be  sufficient  nourishment  for  the 
atrial  traveller.  How  would  it  do  to 
follow  the  example  of  Democritus,  and 
to  live  for  several  days  on  the  odor  of 
hot  bread  ?  or,  better  still,  to  sleep, 
after  the  manner  of  hybemating  ani- 
mals, during  the  whole  trip  ?  He  sug- 
gests a  mechanism  like  the  wings  of 
birds,  or  the  possibility  of  mounting  on 
the  back  of  colossal  birds  such  as  he 
has  heard  exist  in  Madagascar;  or, 
finally,  the  building  of  a  flying-machine 
— such  as  we  are  building  in  our  day. 
With  charming  modesty  and  great  can- 
dor he  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  with  the  words  :  "  As 
for  me,  I  dare  assert  nothing  about 
these  Selenites ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
coming  ages  will  discover  more  about 
them." 

Among  the  most  fanciful  of  all  the 
voyages  to  the  moon  must  be  counted 
the  rare  work  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
published  in  1649.  **The  moon  was 
full,"  he  says,  "  the  sky  clear,  and  nine 
o'clock  had  struck,  when,  returning 
from  a  good  bowl  presented  to  us  by  a 
friend  near  Paris,  we  fell  to  talkinsr 
about  the  moon,  which  filled  our  eyes 
with  its  rays.  One  of  us  declared  it 
was  an  opening  in  the  heavens ;  anoth- 
er assured  us  it  was  the  press  on  which 
Diana  dried  Apollo's  neckhandkerchief ; 
and  a  third  thought  it  might  be  the  sun 
himself,  who  had  laid  aside  his  rays  and 
was  looking  through  a  hole  to  see  what 
the  world  was  doing  when  he  was  not 
there ;  and  I— I  said,  *  I  do  not  care  to 
tickle  time  with  such  absurdities  in 
order  to  make  it  pass  more  swiftly ;  I 


believe  the  moon  to  be  a  wcA'ld  like  our 
own.'  They  laughed  at  me.  'Well,' 
said  I,  '  perhaps  they  are  laughing  just 
now  in  the  moon  also  at  somebody  wbo 
thinks  the  earth  is  inhabited,  and  a 
world  like  the  moon.' " 

It  seems  that  this  accident  led  the 
merry  Frenchman  to  speculate  long 
enough  on  the  true  nature  of  the  moon 
to  invent,  at  last,  and  after  many  grieT- 
ous  failures,  a  machine  which  carried 
him  to  our  satellite.  There  he  met  the 
Man  in  the  Moon.  "  After  half  a  mile's 
walk  I  met  two  large  animals,  one  of 
which  stopped  before  me,  while  the 
other  ran  away  quickly.  He  returned, 
however,  shortly,  with  seven  or  eight  • 
hundred  others,  who  surrounded  me  on 
all  sides.  When  I  saw  them  more  di£- 
tinctly,  I  found  that  they  had  the  same 
form  and  size  as  we  have.  From  time 
to  time  they  raised  most  terrible  howb, 
excited  no  doubt  by  their  admiration 
for  my  beauty,  till  I  thought  I  had  be- 
come a  beast  myself.  At  lafft  one  of 
these  beast-men  took  me  by  the  side  and 
threw  me  on  his  back,  as  a  wolf  sdzei 
and  carries  away  a  lamb ;  and  now  I 
saw  that,  men  though  they  were,  they 
walked  on  all- fours."  JJe  was  handed 
over  to  a  menagerie-keeper,  who  tanght 
him  to  make  faces,  to  throw  tomet' 
sets,  and  to  amuse  the  public  Fortu- 
nately, he  fell  in  with  the  demon  of 
Socrates,  who  had,  for  his  instmctioD, 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  young  man  in 
the  moon,  and  who  now  taught  him  to 
become  a  philosopher.  Two  things 
struck  him  as  most  strange  in  lonar 
life.  One  was,  that,  when  he  wanted 
to  dine,  they  showed  him  into  a  large 
dining-room,  which  was  perfectly  bare 
and  unfurnished.  When  he  had  been 
stripped  of  all  his  clothing,  he  ordeicd 
some  soup,  and  at  once  the  rich  fta- 
grance  of  a  superb  soup  rose  to  his  noe* 
trils.  He  was  on  the  point  of  running 
to  the  place  where  he  thought  the 
tempting  dish  was  waiting  for  hiiii 
when  the  waiter  stopped  him,  and  ia- 
formed  him  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
did  not,  like  earth-bom  beings,  feed  on 
coarse  meats  and  herbs,  but  only  inhakd 
the  concentrated  f^ragrance  of  a  number 
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les.  His  room  was  then  lighted 
;h  bottled  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
;en  carefully  purged  of  their  heat, 
is  bed  proved  to  be  a  couch 
1  of  roses.  The  other  remarkable 
3  was  the  way  in  which  the  Man 
Moon  determined  the  time  of  the 
When  Cyrano  asked  a  passer-by 
street  what  time  it  was,  the  lat- 
r  all  answer,  opened  his  mouth, 
his  teeth,  and  turned  his  face  up- 
own.  Ue  learned  at  last  tliat  they 
of  their  teeth  a  correct  dial,  so 
vben  they  opened  their  lips,  the 
w  of  the  nose  fell  upon  the  pre- 
>oth  which  showed  the  hour  of 

most  learned  waiter  on  the  sub- 
m  the  other  hand,  is  no  doubt  the 
h  sayant  Gassendi,  who  examined 
lestion  very  thoroughly  after  hav- 
»mpared  the  views  of  all  his  pre- 
iors.     That  tbc  stars  are  them- 

animated  beings,  as  the  ancients 
'ed;  or  that  they  are  deities,  as 
}  dared  assert;  or,  finally,  that 
sphere  is  governed  by  a  special 
lan  angel — all  these  theories  he 
)  as  idle  conjectures,  the  result  of 

speculation.    That,  on  the  other 

spirits  or  demons,  of  unknown 
ind  nature,  may  live  in  the  moon 
'om  thence  influence  the  affairs  of 
he  thinks  not  impossible.  He 
a  that,  to  inquire  into  the  fitness 
)  moon  to  be  the  home  of  beings 
ourselves,  is  a  legitimate  question, 
uotes,  in  support  of  this  view,  the 
leries  of  ancient  and  mediseval  au- 
who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
Man  in  the  Moon,  however,  he 
a,  must  necessarily  be  so  small  as 
!ape  all  possible  discovery  by  our 
feet  instruments,  and  thus  the  dis- 
mthor  abandons  the  investigation, 
im  that  time  forward  the  Man  in 
[oon  became  a  favorite  topic  with 
hmen  and  laymen,  from  Baxter  to 
lers  and  from  Fontenellc  to  Des- 
c  We  can  find  room  here  only  for 
dsirors  which  he  received  from 
g  men,  the  one  in  a  vision,  the 
in  pure  imagination.  The  former 
was  paid  by  the  Swedish  enthusi- 


ast, Swedenborg,  who  gravely  assures 
his  readers  and  followers  that  he  went 
to  the  moon  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1748,  and  saw  and  heard  what  he  pro- 
ceeds to  recite.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  conceived  the  whole  universe  to  be 
an  immense  human  body,  the  several 
parts  of  which  were  represented  by  the 
diffierent  spheres.  Mercury,  for  in- 
stance, represented  the  memory  of  im- 
material things,  and  Venus  the  memory 
of  material  things.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  arcana  revealed  to  him  by  the  an- 
gelic spirits.  He  saw,  of  course,  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  also.  His  voice  came 
from  the  abdomen,  and  resembled  dis- 
tant thunder ;  the  lunar  air,  being  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  had  to  be  forcibly 
compressed,  hence  the  violence  of  its 
eruption.  He  represents  in  the  Great- 
est-Man the  scutiform  cartilage  to  which 
the  ribs  are  attached!  Otherwise  he 
learned  to  know  him  only  spiritually ; 
and  as  beyond  his  New  Jerusalem  the 
pious  seer  remains  incomprehensible  to 
all  who  are  not  equally  favored  with 
direct  inspiration  from  on  high,  he  docs 
not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
other  worlds. 

The  other  visitor  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  an  *^  American  from  New 
York,"  under  the  guise  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  Astronomer-Royal.  Having  con- 
structed a  monster  telescope  with  a  lens 
of  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  he  had, 
in  1835,  discovered  a  number  of  strange 
plants  in  the  moon,  then  mineral  struc- 
tures, buffaloes  and  unicorns,  pelicans 
and  amphibious  creatures  of  marvellous 
shape.  At  last,  one  fine  day,  four  bands 
of  winged  beings  were  seen  to  come  out 
of  a  forest,  looking  very  much  like 
gigantic  bats.  Here  was,  at  last,  the 
veritable  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  was 
small,  barely  four  feet  high,  covered  all 
over  with  long  copper-colored  hair,  ex- 
cept in  the  face,  and  endowed  with 
wings  consisting  of  most  delicate  mem- 
branes, which  hung  comfortably  over 
the  back  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
calves.  The  face,  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
resembled  that  of  the  orang-outang. 
The  account  was  so  graphically  written, 
the  details  so  minute  and  «q  -^V^^^ss^^^^^ 
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and  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  so  favorable 
to  the  hoax,  that  thousands  were  taken 
in,  and  the  pamphlet  created  a  great 
sensation  all  over  the  world.  Countless 
editions  were  published  in  all  civilized 
countries ;  copies  of  the  original  draw- 
ings were  to  be  seen  in  all  the  shop- 
windows,  and,  for  a  few  months  at  least, 
very  lively  and  amusing  discussions 
were  carried  on  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  discovery.  The  great  as- 
tronomer was  perhaps  the  last  person  to 
become  aware  of  the  liberty  which  had 
been  taken  with  his  name,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  not  a  little  amused  by  the 
controversy  that  followed.  It  was  about 
the  same  time  that, 

With  a  heart  of  ftirious  fiinclefl, 
Whereof  I  am  commander, 
With  a  huming  spear  and  a  hone  <tf  air. 
To  the 

moon  wandered  Hans  Pfaall  of  Rotter- 
dam, under  the  guidance  of  our  own 
Poe,  and,  in  a  manner  far  more  ingeni- 
ous than  the  above-mentioned  moon- 
hoax  of  Mr.  Locke,  related  what  he  had 
seen  there  of  lunar  topography,  and  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

And  what,  we  may  well  ask,  after  all 
these  visions,  fancies,  and  hoaxes,  what 
is  the  truth  about  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ? 
Does  he  exbt  at  all  ? 

"We  can  only  say  that,  the  more  the 
earth  shrinks  in  otu:  estimate,  the  great- 
er becomes  the  importance  of  other 
heavenly  bodies.  As  long  as  the  earth 
was  placed,  by  the  vanity  of  man,  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  orb  in  crea- 
tion, the  question  how  far  the  little, 
aged  moon  might  be  inhabited,  was  of 
little  importance.  But  since  astronomy 
has  taught  us  beyond  all  doubt  that 


our  earth  constitutes  but  a  very  second- 
ary feature  among  the  planets,  being 
neither  the  largest  nor  the  smallest,  the 
nearest  nor  the  most  remote,  the  warm- 
est nor  the  coldest,  and  since  we  find  it 
yet  teeming  with  life  and  blessed  with 
a  special  incarnation  of  the  Most  High, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  life,  and 
life  similar  to  our  own,  must  exist  in 
other  planets  also.    We  can  no  longer 
presume  that  those  magnificent  worlds 
which  we  see  revolving  around  our  san, 
and  other  suns,  should  not  have  been 
endowed  by  the  Creator  at  least  as 
highly  as  our  little  earth ;  nor  can  we 
flatter  our  vanity  with  the  fancy  that 
our  globe  is  the  best  possible  of  worida. 
The  objections  raised  against  the  theoiy 
of  another  race  of  created  beings  some- 
what like  ourselves,  living  on  our  satel- 
lite, lose  every  year  in  weight  and  im- 
portance.   Even  the  absence  of  an  at- 
mosphere around  the  moon  has  recently 
become  doubtful,  since  the  famous  Ital- 
ian astronomer,  Father  Sccchi,  has  & 
covered  a  slight  atmosphere,  through 
which  the  peaks  of  high  lunar  moon* 
tains  are  seen  to  penetrate.    Doubtlets 
many  goneralions  will  yet  pass  airar 
before  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  mo- 
ther-earth will  have  positive  proofeof 
the  existence  of  a  living  Man  in  the 
Moon,  but  the  extreme  probability  of 
the  fact  is  established  beyond  all  doubt 
Actual  sight    by  means   of  improred 
instruments,  well-ascertained   scientific 
data,  and  sound  philosophical  reason- 
ing, all  point  to  the  one  great  feet,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  inhabited, 
and  probably  are  the  abodes  of  intelli- 
gence more  or  less  developed ;  so  that 
there  is  no  violence  done  to  reason  or 
faith  in  supposing  the  actual  existence 
of  a  Man  in  the  Moon.  — 
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CE  the  memorable  quarrel  of  Philip 
1  with  Boniface  VIH,  French  in- 
e  has  been  felt  more  or  less  in  the 
m.  Indirectly,  all  Europe  has  ex- 
iced  good  or  evil  from  it.  We  pro- 
n  this  article  to  review  a  certain 
of  facts,  gathered  from  authentic 
»,  and  illustrating  the  extent  and 
5  of  the  interference  of  France  in  the 
of  the  Papacy.  The  documents 
id  to  are  some  of  them  published 
e  first  time,  but  the  majority  are 
from  the  Papal  archives  of  the  ex- 
ions  of  Bologna,  &c.  A  few  years 
lere  appeared  at  Florence  an  offi- 
iblication  entitled,  II  Qavemo  Pan- 
e  h  stato  JRomano :  Documenti  pre- 
da  una  Eapogmone  Storica,  e  roe- 
oer  Decreto  ddle  Ramagne,  dal  Cav, 
la  OennareUij  dx.  This  collection 
ords  reveals  the  most  intimate  rc- 
3  between  the  Vatican  and  France, 
full  appreciation  of  the  means  that 
them  we  must  look  to  the  history 
IS  Vn.  A  great  many  facta  re- 
ng  the  dealings  of  this  Pontiff 
N'apoleon  I.  came  under  the  wri- 
lotice  at  Rome,  and  possess  espe- 
iterest  at  the  present  time. 
)  maxim  of  Marcellin,  i^oma  dum 
hammes  victuras^  was  never  so  much 
;d  as  now,  when  she  is  seeking  to 
r  herself  by  a  spiritual  panoply 
it  the  assault  of  impatient  liberal- 
n  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  native 
ation  desperate  imder  aggravated 
le  on  the  other.  Statesmen  in  and 
the  Vatican  have  long  ago,  as  far 
as  the  inception  of  the  council, 
1  upon  the  situation  in  its  more 
tant  aspects  as  hopeless.  "A 
e,"  said  Antonelli,  "  must  bring 
vement ;  for  we  have  almost  come 
B  dernier  ressart."  The  sunken 
BO  constantly  menacing  the  Pa- 
is Bankruptcy.  The  "four  bri- 
,"  as  the  Romans  style  the  broth- 
ntonelli,  are  the  pecuniary  vam- 


pires of  the  treasury.  The  public  purse 
in  their  hand  is  "  a  bag  with  holes." 
Almost  even/  resource  has  been  exhaust- 
ed to  raise  money,  and  the  Council  is  the 
last  and  most  desperate. 

No  one  acquainted  with  history  can  * 
doubt  that,  politically,  the  policy  of 
Rome  has  since  the  death  of  Boniface 
Vni  been  suicidal.  The  Papal  throne 
was  filled  by  ambitious  but  inefilcient 
men,  who  opposed  themselves  blindly 
to  every  sign  of  progress  among  the 
nations,  entrusting  themselves  with  ex- 
communicating their  enemies  and  mak- 
ing monks.  Thus  the  crisis  was  super- 
induced that  tore  the  greater  half  of 
Europe  from  Roman  moorings.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  troubles  produced  by 
the  Reformation,  the  Papacy  ranked 
on]y  among  the  feeblest  powers.  Hence- 
forth all  hope  of  domination  over  na- 
tions was  chimerical.  Thus  the  afiaira 
of  the  Papacy  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  totally  insignificant  till  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  L  Following  in 
well-worn  paths,  Rome,  like  a  squirrel 
in  its  cage,  went  round  with  the  revo* 
lution  of  years,  but  never  advanced. 
Its  chief  care  was  to  preserve  the  debris 
of  immense  revenues.  With  an  admin- 
istration totally  inefiective,  a  police  su- 
pine and  indiscreet,  a  neglect  of  all 
sanitary  and  architectural  improve- 
ments, the  people  of  Rome  became  the 
most  devout  in  religion,  but  the  most 
dissolute  in  morals  of  every  European 
nationality.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  gradually  produced 
the  political  revolutions  of  the  eight- 
eenth. And  Rome  was  destined  to  feel 
the  reflux  of  the  mighty  wave  that 
swept  away  thrones  and  dynasties  cen- 
turies old.  Her  spiritual  prestige  has 
failed.  Men  fear  no  longer  to  discuss 
her  dogmas  as  they  discuss  any  dogma 
of  philosophy  and  science.  She  cries, 
^*  to  doubt  is  to  be  damned ; "  but  men 
doubt  more  and  moie« 
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The  victorious  armies  of  France,  hav- 
ing subdued  all  Italy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bonaparte,  wrung  from  Pius 
VI  the  Bull  consenting  to  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  conqueror. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
phase  in  Roman  political  history.  The 
act  of  the  Pope,  probably  the  least  hon- 
orable of  his  life,  revealed  a  character 
ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  to  circum- 
stances far  more  than  they  demanded. 
•  Pusillanimity  and  maladresse  are  evi- 
dent in  his  conduct  to  the  French,  whose 
views  he  sought  henceforth  to  second. 
He  baptizes  the  ensanguined  banner  of 
'89  with  the  benison  of  the  Church.  "  Be 
good  Christians,"  he  says,  "  and  you  will 
be  excellent  republicans.  The  first  Chris- 
tians were  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  The  labors  of  Cato  and  the 
illustrious  republicans  of  Home  met  with 
Divine  favor." 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  unpopu- 
lar at  Rome,  and  the  people  took  violent 
means  to  testify  their  aversion.  The 
French  ambassador  was  insulted  and  his 
palace  mobbed.  And  finally,  feeling  that 
despite  flattering  words  the  Pope  was 
their  secret  enemy,  the  French  entered 
Rome,  overturned  the  chair  of  Peter,  and 
arrested  Pius  VI.  He  died  an  exile  and 
a  prisoner  at  Valence,  August,  1799. 

A  despatch  recently  discovered  proves 
that  at  this  period  the  Cardinals  secretly 
recognized  the  royal  rights  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  The  Conclave  assembled 
at  Venice,  and  thence  issued  the  usual 
announcement  to  the  kings  of  Europe 
of  their  intention  to  elect  a  Pope.  Louis 
XVm  thus  replied : 

"  We  will  solemnly  acknowledge  the 
Pontiff  chosen  by  you ;  and  whenever 
he,  by  whom  kings  reign,  shall  estab- 
lish us  upon  the  throne  of  our  ancestors, 
we  will  cause  his  legitimate  authority 
to  be  respected  throughout  our  domin- 
ions, thus  justifying  our  title  of  Most 
Christian  King  and  Eldest  Son  of  the 
Church. 

**  Given  at  Mittau,  November  24, 
1799." 

The  election  lasted  seven  months,  and 

would  probably  have  continued  longer, 

'at  the  First-Consul  reestablished 


the  Church  in  France,  and,  it  is  now 
well  known,  nominated  Cardinal  Chia- 
ramonti  as  the  man  with  whom  he  pre- 
ferred to  deal.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
this  prelate  was  elected  Marcli  14, 1800. 
He  embarked  for  Rome  the  sixth  of  the 
following  June,  hoping  to  recover  some- 
thing of  the  dethroned  power  of  the 
Papacy.  The  character  of  the  new  Pon- 
tiff was  mild  and  conciliating,  but  the 
policy  of  his  council  frequently  opposed 
his  personal  predilections,  and  fbeqnent- 
ly  prompted  resolutions  that  were  harm- 
ful to  himself,  to  religion,  and  to  Borne. 

His  first  act  was  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus — it  is  now  eri- 
dent,  from  recently  discovered  papen, 
from  no  liking  of  the  Order.  In  France, 
where  they  had  intrigued  the  most, 
their  abolition  was  thus  decreed :  "  The 
Order  is  inadmissible  by  ita  nature  in 
any  state,  as  contrary  to  natural  rights, 
aiming  at  the  destrucrion  of  every  kind 
of  authority  temporal  and  spiritual,  and 
tending  to  introduce  into  the  state,  im- 
der  the  specious  disguise  of  a  religiott 
institution,  .  .  .  &  corps  poUtiquf^whoBt 
essence  consists  in  a  ceaseless  activity  to 
accomplish  their  plans  by  any  sort  of 
means,  direct  or  indirect,  public  or 
secret." 

This  Order,  whose  real  power  lies  in 
fostering  the  latent  passions  of  unre- 
strained human  nature,  attempts  now, 
as  then,  to  invade  scciety,  and  subjagite 
opposition  by  the  most  formidable  of 
weapons,  missions  and  schooU.  Despite 
their  complete  abolition  in  France,  whit 
is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ?  In  etery 
tottn  of  note  in  France  there  it  a  Jemit, 
engaged  as  a  secular  priest  or  private 
tutor.  When  the  time  comes  that  itmiy 
be  done  with  safety,  they  will  spring  np 
like  the  tares  of  the  field.  Nor  arethej 
careful  to  disguise  the  fact.  P^re  Bari- 
gnan,  a  popular  Paris  preacher,  is  a  J^ 
suit,  and  they  are  tolerated  by  the  ulUt- 
montane  party  evervvxhere.  Conceive! 
Jesuit,  if  you  can.  The  authority  of  hif 
chief,  the  General  at  the  Jesu,  is  bound- 
less. He  must  be  obeyed  in  all  and  er- 
ery where.  To  quote  the  ConstitutioMci 
Ignatius  Loyola,  he  is  **  a  stick  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  carries  it,  a  corpse  in* 
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capable  of  resistances^  He  must  re- 
nounce his  own  senses  and  reasoning 
powers,  and  believe  that  he  who  com- 
mands is  always  right,  obeying  without 
reasoning  or  hesitation.  It  is  the  total- 
ity of  authority.  "  Je  vois  Jestis-Chrut 
lui-meme  dans  mon  sup6rieur,"  says  Ravi- 
gnan.  The  entire  possessions  of  the  Or- 
der, its  administration,  its  direction,  are 
all  centred  in  the  General.  Upon  his  will 
depends  the  destiny  of  each  member, 
the  existence  and  condition  of  his  per- 
son, his  actions  and  goods,  his  con- 
science, his  doctrines  and  teachings,  and 
his  manner  of  thinking  on  all  points. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  the  chief  animates  the 
body  and  all  its  members.  He  is  there- 
fore more  potent  than  a  king  at  the  head 
of  armies.  H  is  mili  tia,  immense  in  num- 
bers and  perfect  in  discipline,  is  spread 
everywhere ;  a  militia  composed  of  slaves 
to  their  chief,  and  of  tyrants  and  spies 
to  their  equals  and  subordinates.  In 
uniting  itself  to  the  Jesuits,  the  court 
of  Rome  has  obtained  auxiliaries  whose 
secret  power  is  enormous ;  whose  force 
and  devotion  and  perseverance  overcome 
almost  every  obstacle,  and  who  are  bound 
by  no  tie  civil  or  political. 

They  were  reestablished  by  two  Briefs, 
bearing  date  March  7,  1801,  and  June 
80, 1804.  The  almost  inevitable  result 
of  their  presence  is  the  production  of 
bigotry  and  ultramontanism.  Since 
they  have  crept  into  France,  these  two 
principles  have  flourished ;  and  the 
Romish  sect  in  England  and  America 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarity  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  Concordat  of  1801  now  claims 
attention.  To  understand  its  import- 
ance, we  require  to  glance  at  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  situation  in  France. 
The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  de- 
creed in  1790  by  the  Assembly,  had  been 
denounced  by  the  Pope  as  contrary  to 
the  canonical  rights  of  the  Holy  See. 
He  forbade  the  clergy  to  submit  to  it, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
certain  number,  however,  did  take  the 
required  oath,  but  the  majority  refused. 
The  first  were  known  by  the  name  of 
eonstitutionneU  and  asscrmentes.  These 
alone  continued  the  free  exercise  of 


their  functions.    The  remainder  either 
emigrated  or  were  massacred. 

On  the  18th  Brumairc,  Napoleon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and 
at  once  commenced  measures  to  heal 
existing  religious  dissensions.  M.  Por- 
talis,  in  the  Corps  LCgislatif,  demon- 
strated the  general  necessity  of  religion, 
and  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  phase  of  it. 
The  Popes  were  harmless,  and  the 
monks  abolished,  reasoned  the  orator, 
and  the  clergy  to  be  established  would 
be  "  intCresstJS  :!  defendre  nos  maximes 
comme  leur  propre  liberty."  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Concordat  assured  to  the 
Romish  Church  in  France  full  and  free 
exercise  of  worship  anci  teaching,  and 
revoking  all  nominations  to  Sees,  de- 
clared that  the  nomination  should  rest 
in  the  First  Consul,  with  canonical  in- 
stitution by  the  Pope.  The  clergy  were 
to  take  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state,  and 
to  reveal  all  plots  contrary  to  its  wel- 
fare. The  Pope  engaged  not  to  molest 
the  temporalities  of  the  bishops,  and  by 
this  act,  illegally,  and  contrary  to  their 
protest,  deprived  thirty  bishops  of  their 
Sees.  The  Galilean  Church  became  a 
mere  creature  of  the  state,  and  the  Pope 
and  Napoleon  might  well  say,  "  With 
my  prefects,  my  gensdarmes,  and  my 
priests,  I  can  do  whatever  I  choose." 

The  Organic  Articles  which  followed 
the  Concordat  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and 
became  the  sole  code  having  legal  au- 
thority. They  did  not  please  the  Pope, 
and  in  a  secret  Consistory  held  May  24, 
1802,  he  remarked  that  "  the  joy  which 
he  felt  at  the  happy  restoration  of  re- 
ligion in  France  was  not  exempt  from 
disquietude."  His  complaints  to  Napo- 
leon were  answered  by  the  memorable 
declaration  that  the  sovereigns  of  France 
regarded  themselves  as  ioeques  du  dehors, 
and  as  such  reserved  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Soon 
aftenvards,  the  First  Consul  assumed  the 
imperial  crown,  and  oflfered  his  alliance 
to  the  Pontiff.  These  offers  were  appre- 
ciated by  him,  for  probably  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  restitution  of  the  legations  torn 
from  the  Roman  autlxotvl'^  \y^  W^  \.\^^"aSoi 
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of  Solentino.  Consequently,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  November,  1804,  Pius  VII  left 
Rome  for  Paris.  The  coronation  itself 
was  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  pos- 
sessing no  real  element  of  grandeur,  be- 
cause all  was  hollow  and  untrue.  The 
conduct  of  the  Pope  in  the  affair  was 
severely  censured  by  the  ultramontanes, 
especially  as  nothing  came  by  it.  Pius 
VII  left  Paris  with  flattering  promises 
and  gifts,  but  nothing  more. 

It  is  fairly  questionable  whether  Na- 
poleon cared  any  thing  for  priests.    He 
regarded  them  as  a  necessary  constitu- 
ent of  society.    In  this  light  he  was 
ever  ready  to  bestow  upon  them    as 
much  good  as  might  be  safely  given. 
But  always  the  first  idea  mvos  personal 
advantage:    ^^Vetat^    c'est    rnoV*      The 
clergy  were  made  to  feel  that  their  safe- 
ty and  well-being  was  united  to  that  of 
the  Empire.    But  it  is  not  a  little  that 
will  content  Rome ;  and  her  discontent 
caused  the  formation  of  a  party  that 
singularly  enough  had  for  its  head  in 
France  the  Cardinal  Fesch.    The  Em- 
peror, much  annoyed,  actually  contem- 
plated a  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and,  in  imitation  of  Peter 
the  Great,  to  declare  himself  head  of 
the  Galilean  Church.     At  this  juncture 
Rome  united  with  England,  Austria, 
and  Naples,  which  terminated   in  the 
victorious  field  of  Austerlitz,  and  the 
dethronement  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon. 
Rome  was  filled  with  Neapolitan  refu- 
gees,  and  the   Austrian   Ambassador, 
with  the  gold  and  secret  diplomacy  of 
England,   encouraged    her   to  counte- 
nance and  abet  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
against  France.    As  a  decisive  method 
of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  Napoleon 
forwarded  to  the  Vatican  his  ultimatum 
of  January  9,  1808.     Five  days  were 
allowed  the  Pope  for  deliberation  upon 
eight  very  disagreeable  propositions : 

1st.  The  establishment  of  a  Patriarch 
in  France;  2d.  The  adoption  of  the 
Code  NapolCon ;  3d.  Liberty  of  worship 
for  all ;  4th.  The  reform  of  the  Italian 
Episcopate ;  5th.  The  abolition  of  Pon- 
tifical Bulls  for  Italy ;  6th.  The  total 
abolition  of  the  religious  orders ;  7th. 
The  abolition  of  clerical  celibacy  \  8th. 


The  anointing  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as 
Eing  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

The  ultimatum  was  rejected  Febmary 
20, 1808 ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
six  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded 
by  General  Miollis,  entered  Rome.  A 
hollow  peace  was  nevertheless  observed, 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  broken  by  a 
very  trifling  incident.  Cardinal  Pacca 
was  commanded  to  write  the  followiog 
letter  to  the  French  commandant,  whidi 
we  give  in  the  original : 

'*Sa  saintet^,  ayant  appris  que  le 
G^n^ral  Miollis  a  invito  d  oiner  tons  les 
individus  du  Sacr6-College,  a  ordonn^  a 
son  prosccretaire  d'etat  de  signifier  i 
votre  Excellence,  qu'elle  aime  i  croire 
que,  vn  les  tribulations  oh  se  troave  Sa 
Saintete,  aucun  des  cardinanx  n'accep- 
tera  une  telle  invitation." 

Immediately  certain  cardinals,  natives 
of  Naples  and  subjects  of  the  Eing  of 
Italy,  were  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  th« 
Pontifical  troops  were  united  to  the 
French  army,  receiving  a  new  cockade, 
and  the  rupture  was  completed  by  the 
promulgation  of  an  exconminnicatioii 
against  the  Emperor,  March  27, 1808. 
The  priests  in  the  annexed  provinces 
were  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  make 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, or  to  sing  Te  Deum  for  victcmca, 
or  make  prayers  for  the  array.  In  re- 
taliation the  Secretary  of  State  W8B0^ 
dcred  to  quit  Rome  in  two  days,  and  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1800,  the  states  of  the 
Church  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  As  of  old,  the  Pope  had  re- 
course to  the  mightiest  weapon  in  hi» 
spiritual  armory,  an  Anathema.  It  fell 
powerless  for  two  months  afterwards; 
the  aged  Pontifl"  was  with  scant  cere- 
mony hurried  into  his  carriage,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  France.  Misfiff* 
tune  is  to  some  characters  a  boon.  The 
life  of  the  Pontiff  as  a  captive  is  by  fir 
the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his  reign. 

The  result  of  the  captivity  was  a  new 
Concordat  of  1813,  which  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  made.  On  the  22d  of 
January  of  the  following  year  the  P^p* 
was  restored  to  liberty,  and  oflered  a 
portion  of  his  estates.  But  it  was  thcB 
too  late  to  dictate,  and  the  offci  was 
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refused*  A  few  clays  later  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  restored  to  Pius  VII  the 
appanage  of  Peter. 

Circumstances  had  considerably 
changed  in  France  before  a  new  Con- 
cordat was  broached.  The  restoration 
of  1814,  in  breaking  the  sword  that  had 
governed  France,  almost  annihilated  her 
military  prestige.  To  ideas  of  force, 
preponderance,  and  perhaps  of  univer- 
sal monarchy  succeeded  those  of  mod- 
eration, of  justice,  and  internal  prosper- 
ity. A  peaceful  sceptre  had  replaced 
the  truncheon  of  the  military  chief. 
Necessarily,  religious  ideas  revived  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things.  And  the 
old  Concordat  being  declared  null,  a 
new  one  was  contemplated.  It  was 
signed  June  11,  1817.  By  this  new 
document  all  preceding  concordats  were 
revoked.  The  Sees  abolished  by  the 
Bull  of  November  29,  1802,  were  re- 
stored, and  the  State  engaged  to  subsi- 
dize the  whole,  as  well  as  seminaries 
and  cur€^ 

The  immediate  result  was  general 
discontent  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
from  statements  of  prelates,  that  the 
practical  working  of  the  Concordat  has 
been  the  total  subjugation  of  the  clergy 
to  the  bishops,  and  of  the  bishops  to 
the  Pope.  Cardinal  Bonnechose  said  in 
the  senate,  *'  each  of  us  has  an  army  at 
command,  and  it  marches.^'  From  the 
time  of  the  restoration  to  the  revolution 
of  1848,  the  interposition  of  France  in 
the  affairs  of  Rome  is  not  conspicuous. 
When,  however,  the  Romans  declared  a 
republic,  and  Pius  IX,  in  the  habit  of  a 
menial,  ignominiously  fled  from  Rome, 
the  French  once  more  interposed.  It  is 
well  known  by  the  initiated  that  secret 
promises  of  assistance  had  been  given 
by  the  republican  party  in  France  to 
the  republican  party  at  Rome.  But 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  restoring  the  rule  of 
the  Bonapartes,  knew  that  the  Pope 
might  become  a  useful  ally.  So  this 
man,  whose  first  act  of  importance  was 
to  appear  in  arms  a  rebel  against  the 
Papal  government,  as  a  ruler  turned  the 
arms  of  France  against  the  victorious 
republic.  When,  after  three  days  of  he- 
roic fighting,  traces  of  which  are  still 
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seen  in  the  ruined  Villa  Pamfilia  and 
the  church  of  San  Pancrazio,  General 
Oudinot  entered  Rome,  the  people  cri- 
ed, "  Liberty  forever  1  Down  lyith  the 
Pope-King  I  "  General  Bartolucci,  com- 
mandant of  the  Roman  cavalry,  refUsed 
overtures  of  conciliation,  and  chose 
with  all  the  other  leaders  voluntary  ex- 
ile. The  first  act  of  the  French  General 
was  to  publish  an  order  of  the  day  abol- 
ishing the  National  Guard,  and  to  re- 
establish it  on  its  ancient  principles. 
The  first  act  was  to  please  the  Pope ; 
the  second  secured  to  the  people  a  ma- 
terial guarantee  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  article  was  never  executed ;  and 
thus,  breaking  its  own  plighted  word, 
the  Vatican  made  France  a  particeps 
criminis.  The  manifesto  of  General 
Oudinot  was  followed  by  the  letter  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  Edgar  Ney,  protest- 
ing that  France  could  only  be  the  min- 
ister of  civilized  and  rational  govern- 
ment. Apparently,  he  had  perceived 
that  there  was  no  hope  that  Pius  IX 
would  keep  the  pledges  of  reform  made 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The 
President's  despatch  produced  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  Roman  Court : 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend 
Sir:  A  letter  which  assumes  to  be 
written  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ney  in 
Rome  has  given  increased  audacity  to 
the  band  of  libertines,  the  sworn  ene- 
mies of  the  Pontifical  government ;  and 
rumors  are  everywhere  spread  al>out 
that  it  is  intended  to  impose  burden- 
some conditions  on  the  Holy  See.  The 
anarchical  party,  in  consequence  of  these 
expectations,  displays  an  insulting  atti- 
tude, as  it  believes  and  hopes  to  recover 
itself  from  the  discomfiture  it  has  un- 
dergone. But  this  letter  has  not  ant 
OFFICIAL  character,  being  merely  the 
product  of  a  private  correspondence.  I 
will  add,  also,  that  even  by  the  French 
authorities  in  Rome  it  is  viewed  with 
displeasure.  The  Holy  Father  is  seri- 
ously occupying  himself  about  giving 
to  his  subjects  such  reforms  as  he  be- 
lieves useful  to  their  true  and  solid 
good ;  nor  has  any  power  imposed  laws 
upon  him  in  reference  to  this,  he  aim- 
ing to  attain  so  important  an  end  with- 
out betraying  the  duties  of  his  own 
conscience. 
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"  Profit  by  this  intimation  to  contra- 
dict the  falsehood  promulgated  to  the 
prejudice  of  public  order,  and  satisfy 
every  one  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all 
the  powers  to  sustain  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  supreme  Pontiflf 
for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

^^  With  sentiments  of  distinguished 
esteem,  I  subscribe  myself,  most  rever- 
end and  illustrious  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate servant, 

"  G.  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

"  Portici,  September  8,  1849." 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  found  in 
the  documents  referred  to  previously, 
voL  i.  p.  54.  The  Chambers,  which  had 
been  convened  by  the  Constitution 
granted  to  Rome  at  the  accession  of 
Pius  IX,  were  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion December  7,  1848.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1849,  Cardinal  Antonelli  ad- 
dressed to  foreign  courts  a  letter  grant- 
ing an  amnesty  for  political  offences, 
instituting  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
the  Council  of  State,  and  according  from 
the  imperious  force  of  circumstances  the 
institution  of  the  civil  guard,  and  a  new 
law  for  a  decent  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  Pope,  in  an  allocation  delivered  on 
the  day  that  the  FrcDch  besieged  Rome, 
had  boasted  of  his  liberality  in  grant- 
ing a  constitution  to  Rome  ;  yet  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1849,  by  motu  jyro- 
priOf  it  was  abolished,  and  the  Court  es- 
tablished itself  henceforth  upon  French 
bayonets  and  broken  faith ;  even  the 
anmesty,  spacious  as  it  was,  excluded 
whole  classes  from  participation.  Every 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
of  the  Triumvirate,  of  the  Republican 
Government,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary corps,  all  who  had  ever  come  under 
any  existing  penal  law,  were  excluded 
from  mercy.  AH  who  had  been  trouble- 
some were  included  in  the  fell  swoop 
of  condemnation.  A  struggle  began  be- 
tween the  oppressed  people  and  the 
government.  Every  pretext  for  inflict- 
ing punishment  was  eagerly  seized.  The 
following  item  of  intelligence  is  given 
in  the  Oiomale  di  liomay  June  18, 1851 : 

"  Maria  Biajgi,  of  the  city  of  CastcUo, 
haying  been  convicted  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  sworn  witneaaea  ol  \vA.N'm^  m- 
suited  peaceful  Bmokers^liaa  Ai^^iu  gou- 


demned  to  receive  twenty  strokes  of  the 
hish.  According  to  the  existing  law  of 
the  disturbers  of  public  order,  she  has 
suffered  the  penalty  at  Perugia  on  the 
9th  instant." 

At  this  time  the  people  had  refused 
to  consume  tobacco  which  yielded  large 
revenues  to  the  government.    By  a  de- 
cree dated  July  30,  1855,  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli caused  the  lash  and  the  cudgel 
to  be  inflicted  for  all  offences  on  men, 
women,  and  boys.    On  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  a  Roman  named  Dreosd 
and   a  Frenchwoman   named  Clarisee 
burned  Bengal  lights  in  the  Italian  tri- 
color, green,  white,  and  red,  on  the  Pm- 
cian  hill.  They  were  sentenced  to  twen 
ty  years  in  chains  at  the  galleys.    The 
French  Government  interfered  on  be- 
half of  Clarisse,  and  she  was  exiled. 
On  February  17, 1852,  four  men  were 
condemned  for  the  same  offence,  one  to 
two  years,  one  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
and  the  others,  one  to  five  years  and  the 
other  to  twenty.  The  Inquisition  estib- 
liished  a  secret  court,  holding  !n  snrreil- 
lance  all  persons  employed  in  Church 
and  State,  the  army  and  the  naii<Mial 
guard.   The  accused  person  never  knew 
the  charge,  witnesses,  judge,  or  proceed- 
ings.    On  a  certam  day  he  received  an 
order  of  dismissal,  or  was  put  in  prison. 
From  the  records  of  this  Council  ^Cek- 
8ure,  as  it  was  called  {Documentif  Toin, 
p.  597-600),  we  get  a  few  significiDtd^ 
tails.  Men  are  sentenced  J&r  letity  ;  "  for 
not  feeling  properly  on  political  mat- 
ters ;  "  "  for  having  the  appearance  of 
one  rather  inclined  to  novelties;''  "for 
being    imprudently   talkative;"  "1)C- 
cause  he  read  the  papers  with  a  high 
voice,  digressing  sometimes,  and  alter- 
ing his  voice  when  he  read  any  thing 
blackening  the  Pontifical  govenunent 
and  the  priests,  and  he  ridiculed  the 
King    of   Naples   and    Catholic  soT^ 
reigns ;  "  and  lastly,  **  because  he  will 
never  be  good  stuff  to  cut  an  emploje 
out  of." 

The  financial  straits  of  the  goTcm- 
ment  caused  Monsignor  Galli  to  coin 
three  millions  of  bronze  scudi,  with  fi^ 
\i\.\vi\3fi>  N^luc^  in  fact  the  value  of  rttl 
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ly  payments  of  taxes  should  take  place 
each  year.  The  blight  on  grapes  from 
the  aphides  produced  great  trouble  and 
scarcity  around  Rome  in  1862;  and 
farther  to  add  to  the  painful  visitation 
of  Providence,  Cardinal  Anton  elli  or- 
dered that  the  landowners  should  pay 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scudi, 
"  to  compensate  the  government  for  the 
loss  of  the  tax  on  vintages."  Previous 
to  this,  in  1855,  Cardinal  Barberini  de- 
clared that  *•  all  grapes,  corn,  an<l  other 
produce  given  to  parish  priests  and 
canons  as  tithes  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxes,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Church."  From  possessing 
nothing  in  1814,  the  Church  had  grown 
rapidly  wealthy,  and  her  revenue  in  1860 
was  thirty  millions  scudi.  Out  of  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
priests  who  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  the 
devourers  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  people. 

The  position  of  the  French  in  Rome 
had  been  an  aggravation  of  other  abu- 
ses. They  were  regarded  as  intruders, 
destroyers  of  national  liberty.  The  of- 
ficers regretted  their  position,  and  sym- 
pathized far  more  with  the  people  than 
with  the  government.  They  are  con- 
temptuous to  the  clergy,  and  speak  of 
them  vnth  derision  as  locusts.  But  the 
voluntary  annexation  of  the  marches  to 
Piedmont  under  tlie  title  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  brought  about  a  discus- 
sion respecting  Rome.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  French  troops  should 
vacate  the  Papal  states  in  September, 
1864.  The  feeling  of  the  French  was 
that  an  immediate  insurrection  would 
ensue.  The  Pontifical  government  aug- 
mented its  troops  and  means  of  defence. 
The  corps  of  Zouaves  was  organized 
from  volunteers  of  every  nationality, 
animated  with  a  fiery  vindictivencss 
worthy  of  crusaders.  There  was  to  be 
no  intervention  on  the  part  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  were  to  fight  their  own 
battles,  and  decide  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  Secret  Committee  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  plebiscitum  to  take  place 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  Papal 
states.    At  a  giveD  day  and  hour  the 


tricolor  would  have  been  hoisted,  and 
the  people  would  have  demanded  the 
right  incidentally,  if  not  directly  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  Convention  of 
September.  In  the  weak  condition  of 
the  patriots,  and  in  order  to  give  no 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  return  of 
the  French,  it  had  been  solemnly  agreed 
by  the  popular  representatives  to  avoid 
open  demonstrations  of  hostility. 

Five  days,  however,  before  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  information 
was  received  that  General  Garil^aldi  had 
become  disgusted  with  Mazzini  and  the 
Moderates,  and  contemplated  an  imme- 
diate rising.  Three  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee at  once  repaired  to  him  at  Asina- 
lunga.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  their 
plans,  and  shown  that  his  hope  that  a 
declaration  of  war  would,  as  in  1848, 
attract  all  the  malcontents  to  his  stan- 
dard, was  a  hopeless  fallacy.  Tlie  Gene- 
ral, however,  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  and 
when  it  thoroughly  takes  possession  of 
his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  his 
obstinacy.  He,  like  the  Pope,  refuses  to 
reason,  and  believes  no  one  can  be  right 
but  himself.  He  mistook  the  personal 
esteem  evinced  for  himself  for  a  demon- 
stration of  adhesion  to  his  principles. 
Then  occurred  the  rupture  between  the 
Secret  Committee  and  the  illustrious 
soldier,  entirely  brought  about  by  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  their  sup- 
posed cowardice,  and  a  determination 
to  involve  the  people  in  blood.  One  of 
them  said,  on  leaving  him,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger, 

"  You  are  fast  becoming  a  greater  foe 
to  Italy  than  the  papalini." 

His  words  were  prophetic. 

Four  days  later,  September  5,  1867, 
the  Italian  Ministry  were  informed  of 
the  contemplated  rising,  and  Ralazzi 
ordered,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
arrest  of  Garibaldi.  The  General  al- 
ways believed,  and  probably  still  be- 
lieves, that  he  had  been  secretly  de- 
nounced by  the  Moderates.  This  is  a 
mean  and  unworthy  suspicion.  Not  a 
single  man  on  the  SecTct  CotMscsM^^ 
but  baa  suffcxed  aa  TovxcXi^  ^tv<\  ^ow!i  \ia» 
mucli,  for  tlie  caxxae  ot  IVaiciwi  ^^X3^V5  w 
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Garibaldi  himself.    I  have  accurate  in- 
formation, that  the  Italian  Government 
receiyed  their  warning  from  the  French 
Minister  at  Rome,  for  a  special  messen- 
ger with  despatches  for  Count  Ralazzi 
arrived  only  two  hours  before  the  order 
of  arrest  was  issued.    The  General  was 
informed  that  if  he  would  return  to 
Caprera,  he  would  be  set  free.    This  he 
consented  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  parish- 
priest  of  Asinalunga,  an  ardent  action- 
iitj  had  preached  an  inflammatory  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  *^  Samson  went  and 
caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took 
firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between 
two  tails;   and  when  he  had  set  the 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Philistines."     In 
the  sermon  the  papalini  were  compared 
to  the  Philistines  and  Garibaldi  to  Sam- 
son.    So  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  for 
an  observer  to  detect  the  secret  tactics 
of  the  Party  of  Action  by  the  injudi- 
cious sallies  of  their  adherents.    Never- 
theless,   although    Italian    men-of-war 
guarded    Garibaldi,  he    succeeded    in 
leaving  Caprera,  and  inflicting  in  hot 
and    blinding   fury    the    most  serious 
wound  to  Italian  freedom  yet  inflicted. 
If  Napoleon,  whom  he  so  unsparingly 
denounces,  was  to  blame  for  the  vote 
or  April,  1849,  Garibaldi  is  far  more  to 
blame  for  the  frightful  results  of  his  ill- 
advised  insurrection,  which  more  effec- 
tually riveted  the  chain.     Italy  was  on 
the  eve  of  casting  it  off,  we  believe  for- 
ever.    Garibaldi  left  Caprera  October 
15,  18G7,  and  on  the  3d  of  November 
tlie  battle  of  Montana  was  fought.   The 
fifteen   hundred    men    he  commanded 
were  almost  boys,  few  being  over  twen- 
ty.   Poor  fellows  I  they  gave  their  blood 
generously,  intoxicated  by  the  chimeras 
of   their  leader.      But    the  Pontifical 
troops  numbered  eight  thousand  and 
the  French  four  thousand.    A  chival- 
rous resolve  to  stand  by  the  misguided 
General  even  in  what  was  too  evidently 
to  all  but  himself  a  forlorn  hope,  in- 
duced large  iiumbcrs  of  Italians  to  join 
iiim,  and  his  band  increased  to  {o\ir 
thousand    seven   hundred.     Ceit^VoX^ 


sacrilege  committed  by  his  men.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Church  has  betrayed 
her  trust,  and  become  a  cruel  tyrant  in- 
stead of  a  nursing  mother,  the  wanton 
desecration  of  her  most  holy  things 
cannot  but  damage  those  who  do  it.  I 
could  not  have  believed  the  following, 
had  not  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  recorded  it: 

"  The  church  at  Monte  Rotonde  was 
a  large  and  handsome  one  .  .  .  and 
])rcsented  a  sad  scene  of  devastation. 
The  holy  water  stoups  had  been  dashed 
in  pieces,  the  font  destroyed,  the  side 
chapel  in  which  the  Host  was  reserved 
had  its  altar  all  broken  by  bayonets. 
The  Host  had  been  carried  on  the  point 
of  one,  and  borne  in  mock  procession, 
attended  by  a  man  holding  the  sacris- 
tan^s  large  three-cornered  hat  stuck 
round  with  candles." 

Garibaldi  estimates  the  number  of 
arrests  caused  by  his  desperate  act  at 
ten  thousand,  which  is  no  exaggeration. 
This  alone  might  show  how  wrong  l»e 
was.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  French, 
reUn  forced  again,  held  St.  Angelo  and 
the  leading  posts  at  Rome.  To  supply 
chassepots  and  other  weapons,  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers,  Cardinal  Antonelli  has 
increased  taxation  tenfold.  Nothing 
but  their  withdrawal  can  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  Rome.  But  this  last  e? cat 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  Although 
the  Premier  has  an  inveterate  foe  in 
Monsignor  de  Merode,  Private  Almoner 
to  His  Holiness  and  possessing  his  con- 
fidence, the  latter  is  by  no  means  friend- 
ly to  the  French.  Since  the  day  that 
General  Goyon  told  him  to  "consider 
himself  caned,"  he  has  been  resentftd. 
The  understanding  between  the  Yatican 
and  the  Tuileries  has  never  been  cordial 
The  Pope  suspects  the  Emperor  of  fos- 
tering Gallicanism,  and  frequently  cob- 
pares  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  I  to  Pin» 
Vn  with  that  of  his  nephew  toward 
himself.  "Both,"  he  has  said,  "tried 
to  dictate  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  See." 
The  French  officers  are  heartily  disgmfr 
cd  at  their  continuance  in  Rome,  A 
commandant  on  the  GeneraFs  staff  said 
to  me, "  We  are  only  a  species  of  jaitor." 
'\:\ia\aXR  ^^>L\Qtw  ^^  Count  Darn  may 


no  apologist  can  cxcuae  t\i^  ^NMiloii    ^^r3^\c^i^\^Y^^\^\\.^\fc\as&^MB^'^ 
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very  fact  that  Prance  opposes  the  de- 
claration of  Infallibility  wDl  only  make 
the  Vatican   more  determined  in    its 
course.     The  reply  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  was  to  the  eflfect  that  liis  whole 
experience  forbids  the  Pope  to  return 
-to  the  policy  which  he  pursued  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  was 
used  by  the  Reyolution  as  an  instru- 
ment to  overthrow  the  Pontifical  throne ; 
that  a  liberal  policy  had  always  pro- 
duced deplorable  consequences,  as  was 
seen  in  the  present  condition  of  other 
countries.     Concessions  neyer  bring  an 
element  of  force  to  governments,  but, 
on    the  contrary,   always  weaken  the 
hands  of  authority,  and  open  the  wa^ 
to  revolution   and  anarchy.    For  the 
Pope  to  give  reforms  would,  in  fact,  be 
for  him  to  give  arms  to  his  enemies 
against    himself;    and    the    agitation 
"which  has  followed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Spain  and  Austria  and  in  Franco 
itself  offeia  a  sufficient  warning  against 
such  a  course.    No  political  reforms  are 
possible  till  the  Holy  Sec  is  repossessed 
of  its  lost  provinces,  and  an  end  is  put 
to  the  dream  of  Italian  unity.    Then  it 
may  be  practicable  to  devise  some  mezso 
Urmine,  which  will  enable  the  Pontifical 
Government  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Prance,  without  laying  itself  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Italian  revolutionists,  or 
endangering  those  governments  which 
shall  succeed  the  Italian  monarchy. 

So  far  the  Civitta  Cattolko  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1870,  is  reporting  the  official 
reply  to  Count  Dam.  The  Cardinal  is 
open  and  candid,  but  he  does  not  see 
the  inexorable  logic  of  Count  Dam's 
ailment.  Evil  governments,  based  on 
exactions,  oppressive  and  intolerant, 
must  inevitably  produce  a  reaction. 
This  the  Cardinal  anticipates  in  the 
ease  of  the  Italian  monarchy.  He  inti- 
mates that  the  dispossessed  princes  may 
**  succeed  the  Italian  monarchy."  This 
could  only  be  by  a  revolution.  Now, 
despite  all  the  mistakes  of  the  Ministry 
since  the  days  of  Cavour,  the  people  are 
wise  enough  to  estimate  the  mighty 
difilculties,  the  growth  of  ages,  against 
"which  they  hare  had  to  contend.  As 
£w  aa  its  impoTmabed  exchequer  per- 


mits, the  Italian  Government  fosters  all 
manner  of  reforms.    It  is  only  where 
the  people  still  feel  the  evils  brought 
about  by  their  ex-tyrants,  that  there  is 
any  discontent.    Tlie  restoration  of  the 
lost  states  Cardinal  Antonclli  knows,  as 
well  as  any  man,  is  impossible.   Nations 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  great  fact 
in  political  economy,  that  the  people  have 
an  inherent  right  to  govern  themselves. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ex-Papal  states 
voluntarily  chose  Italy  instead  of  Home. 
The    French  Government    shrewdly 
discems  that  the  Infallibility  practical- 
ly destroys  Episcopal  jurisdiction — that 
one  voice  tcill  rule  and  sway  every  Miev- 
ing  Bomanist.    The  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  Papacy  is  more  developed  now  than 
at  any  previous  time.    With  such  a 
weapon,  Rome,  the  declared  foe  of  iVee 
governments  and  personal  liberty,  be- 
comes a  most  dangerous  antagonist.  I^ 
as  so  many  thousands  of  Romans  de- 
voutly hope,  France  will  withdraw  her 
troops,  the  Secret  Committee  will  again 
seek  to  carry  out  the  peaceable  revolu- 
tion contemplated  in  1867.     Foreign 
powers  will  be  called  on  not  to  interfere 
between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects.  All 
that  these  latter  demand  is  a  free  ple- 
biscitum.    This  was  allowed  to  Venice 
and  all  the  other  states  of  Italy.    For- 
tunately, Spain  is  no  longer  the  docile 
ally  of  Rome ;   and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  power  would  be  willing  to  co- 
erce the  Romans  in  favor  of  moribund 
despotism.     Then  the  programme  of 
'  Cavour  and  d'Andrea  will  be  carried 
out.    The  Pope  will  cease  to  have  any 
temporal  jurisdiction.    He  will  become 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  as  a  residence,  and 
with  St.  Peter's  as  his  cathedral  church. 
The  seat  of  government  will  be  proba- 
bly transferred  to  Rome.*  The  religious 
orders  would  be  disendowed  and  abol- 
ished.    Priests  would  be  allowed  to 
marry.  Thus  reformed,  what  might  not 
Rome  become  in  the  history  of  Europe  ? 
Her  Campagna  might  become  w  ^\3K^\»% 


Tbis 
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garden  under  the  hands  of  the  agricul- 
turist. Her  artistic  children  might  vie 
with  their  ancestors  in  supplying  the 
world  with  gems  of  art.  And,  above 
all,  religion  would  be  spared  the  scan- 


dal of  being,  as  she  is  now,  the  ally  of 
a  rule  that  has  worse  features  than  the 
slavery  which  America  expended  price- 
less millions  of  lives  to  obliterate  from 
her  soil. 


•♦• 


LOTA'S  MISSIONARY  FIELD.- 


LiTTLB  Lota  Page  was  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary. Every  body  said  so — the  every 
bodies  of  her  little  world,  her  adopted 
mother,  Mrs.  Sawyer ;  Uncle  Hardman, 
who  controlled  the  household;  the 
teacher  of  the  school  she  attended ;  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  half  the  girls ; 
last  of  all  Lota  herself,  who  from  long 
iteration  of  the  idea  had  come  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  fiat  of  Fate,  from  which 
there  was  no  escaping,  and  which  it  was 
sinful  even  to  wish  to  escape.  And  yet 
the  round,  dimpled,  sparkling  thing  was 
as  little  like  the  stuff  of  which  mission- 
aries ste  generally  made  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Missionary  work  held  Lota  by  a  dou- 
ble claim ;  it  was  a  birthright  and  a  vo- 
cation, that  is,  as  far  as  other  people  can 
**  vocate  "  for  a  girl.  Both  parents  had 
died  in  the  service ;  one  of  jungle-fever, 
the  other  on  his  way  home  to  America 
with  his  child.  His  ocean-grave,  her 
mother's  quiet  resting-place  under  the 
palm-trees,  were  alike  unreal  and  vague 
to  Lota's  mind.  She  could  never 
visit  either  with  flowers  and  tender, 
thoughts  as  other  orphans  do ;  and  of 
the  brief  two  years'  motherhood  noth- 
ing seemed  left  but  the  baby  nickname 
with  which  that  mother  had  softened 
the  ugly  baptismal  "  Charlotte." 

This  poor  little  keepsake  she  clung 

to.    Uncle  Hardman  denounced  it  as  an 

unworthy  appendage  to  a  "  missionary 

child,"  and  wanted  his  niece  to  change 

it ;  but,  grieving  and  sobbing,  the  little 

girl  so  stamped  her  small  foot,  clenched 

her  slight  fingers,  so  vehemently  again 

and  again  protested  with    floods    of 

tears,  "  No  I  no !  not  Charlotte ;  Lota  I 

Lota  / "  that  at  last  they  ceased  lo  o^ 

pose  her.    Lota  ahe  Temained,  encc^^ 

apon  occasions  of  tho  most  glootii^  Voi- 


portance,  when  the  detested  title  reap- 
peared, and,  like  a  Mother  Gary's  chick- 
en, gave  token  of  the  coming  of  a  stonn. 

"  A  missionary's  child,"  that  was  whit 
she  was ;  not  merely  a  child  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  a  thing  to  be 
loved,  disciplined,  taught,  prayed  for^ 
rejoiced  over;  but  a  special  chai^,  a 
thing  set  apart  and  presided  over  by  a 
band  of  grim  though  angelic  guardians, 
who  would  be  quick  to  remark  any 
shortcomings  in  her  training.  Rich  and 
lonely,  Mrs.  Sawyer  had  been  desirous 
years  ago  to  adopt  a  little  girl;  and 
when  the  ship  "Cato"  arrived  from 
Bombay  with  the  orphan-daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Page  on  board,  and 
the  newspapers  made  known  the  melan- 
choly particulars  of  his  death  and  bviil 
at  sea,  she  felt  this  was  the  very  chance 
she  had  been  looking  for.  Duty  and 
inclination  never  clasped  hands  more 
pleasingly.  Highly  respectable  and  well 
known  to  members  of  the  Board,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  possesdon 
of  the  little  waif  whom  no  one  else  ap- 
peared to  claim  ;  and  at  three  rears  of 
age  baby  Lota  was  duly  established  in 
the  nursery  prepared  for  her  reception 
in  the  third  story,  and  adorned  with 
framed  testimonials  of  membership  in 
various  benevolent  societies,  pictures  of 
missionary  ships  and  stations,  the  graiei 
of  Mrs.  Judson  and  Henry  Martyn,  ind 
other  appropriate  devices.  A  neat  book- 
case contained  a  select  library  of  m^ 
moirs  and  records,  its  top  surmounted 
by  a  model  of*'  The  Morning  Star,"  and 
on  the  chimney-piece  there  grinned  • 
couple  of  huge  ebony  idols  of  the  moit 
portentous  ugliness. 

"^iL  V\i\%  \ionie  the  little  one  grew  and 
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I  all  extraneous  and  trifling  accom- 
nents  were  rigorously  pared  away 
.e  terrible  Uncle  Hardman,  who 
over  every  part  of  the  household, 
igh  not  belonging  to  it.  Mrs. 
3r'S  naturally  weak  and  indulgent 
was  much  under  his  sway,  and  she 
red  his  biddings  implicitly.  Un- 
is  supervision  Lota  was  trained  to 
le  food  "  convenient  for  her  "  in  a 
ing  position,  in  order  that  she 
;  have  humility  of  mind ;  the 
lant  spirals  of  her  brown  curb 
kept  carefully  cropped ;  he  even 
led  in  person  over  the  shaping  of 
>rons  and  frocks  to  a  pattern  of 
wn  devising,  the  most  wonderful 
sarful  that  ever  disfigured  the  per- 
f  a  child.  All  works  of  fiction, 
ite  friends,  every  thing  that  savor- 
rrivolity  and  vain  amusement,  were 
bited,  and  from  earliest  childhood 
ngle  of  his  heavy  watch-chain  was 
>ta^s  ears  as  a  knell  which  rang 
efeat  of  all  her  small  plans  and 

3. 

;  neither  plain  food,  strict  routine, 
le  lectures  modelled  like  old-fash- 
discourses,  with  many  heads  and 
ost  personal  of  applications,  with 
she  was  from  time  to  time  favor^ 
ecked  or  dimmed  the  sweet  luzu- 
lifis  which  bloomed  in  that  grim 
•y.  Her  Indian  birthplace  rather 
ihe  New  England  parentage  lit  the 
glow  in  Lotahs  cheek,  gave  the 
ate  fire  and  dew  to  her  wine-brown 
nd  waved  in  the  undulating  grace 
light  figure.  Full  of  bright,  sud- 
ipulse,  quick  imaginations  which 
^ression  could  chill,  a  warmth  of 
on  which  clung,  inevitably,  as  a 
ig-glory,  to  the  nearest  Support, 
osBomed  by  the  side  of  her  guar- 
a  light  and  beauty  in  the  house 
known  before.  And  one  day  Mrs. 
)T  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  here 
sr  charge,  almost  a  woman  grown, 
g  prettier  every  day,  and  more 
ary  to  her  comfort;  and  yet  it 
duty  to  send  her  away,  to  give 
p  to  the  vocation  for  which  she 
estined;  and  to  make  the  new 
of  her  life  a  aacriAce  to  the  cause 


which  claimed  and  deserved  her.  Lota 
must'be  a  missionary ! 

The  decision  was  precipitated  by  one 
of  those  small  events  on  which  Destiny 
hinges — the  advent  of  M.  Duroc, "  from 
Paris,"  who  announced  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  B —  that  he  would  open  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  polite  art  of  danc* 
ing. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  school  were  to 
join.  Lota,  coming  home  in  a  glow  of 
hope  and  anticipation,  made  her  inno- 
cent request  that  she  might  do  so  too. 
A  horrified  council  of  war  was  at  once 
held  ;  the  indications  of  mutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  child  were  summarily 
put  down  by  Uncle  Hardman,  who  first 
silenced  Lota,  and  then  made  her  cry 
by  insisting  that  her  parents  (whom  he 
never  saw)  had  uniformly  wished  her  to 
be  a  missionary,  and  that  dancing  was 
a  device  of  Satan  to  ruin  souls.  Final- 
ly, the  child  was  peremptorily  informed 
that  in  two  weeks  she  would  proceed 
to  the  famous  seininary  at  Middlebrook, 
from  which  so  many  sainted  sisters  have 
gone  forth  to  foreign  lands. 

The  tradition  of  Lota's  whole  life  had 
not  been  without  effect.  She  loved  her 
parents^  memory;  she  was  told  that 
their  lot  ought  to  be  her  choice.  The 
sensitive  young  conscience  responded 
to  what  seemed  the  call  of  duty.  At 
sixteen  little  Lota  Page  accepted  the 
destiny  prepared  for  her,  and  started 
for  Middlebrook  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  fitting  for  a  missionary  life. 

It  was  as  a  dream ;  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration ;  the  new  clothes  to  which  a 
humid  dressmaker  imparted  an  air  of 
cheerftil  worldliness  infinitely  grievous 
to  Uncle  Hardman  when  he  came  to  re- 
flect upon  them  afterward;  the  un- 
wonted tenderness  called  forth  in 
"aunt's"  manner  by  the  prospect  of 
separation;  and,  as  in  a  drcnm,  sh^ 
found  herself  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
Middlebrook  Seminary,  a  guardian  on 
either  side,  and  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
heart  within  her,  the  like  of  which  she 
had  never  experienced  before  Iw.  V^<Kt 
life. 

It  was  eaxVy  dxisSte:.    lA^V.^  iJJcn^.^'^ 
glimmered  in  tiie  Vm^ov?%  o\  >DDA\«t^ 
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building,  square  and  bare,  with  the  usu- 
al top-heayy  cupola  and  disproportion- 
ate pillars  supporting  the  slight  piazza. 
From  within  came  a  jingle  of  pianos. 
They  were  admitted,  led  into  a  formal 
parlor,  and  in  another  minute  confront- 
ed with  Miss  Usher,  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Small,  slight,  plain,  with  quiet  gray 
eyes,  and  hair  whose  mingled  brown  and 
silver  threads  were  quietly  banded  away 
from  the  thin  face,  there  was  nothing  in 
either  voice  or  aspect  to  explain  the 
remarkable  influence  this  woman  had 
always  exercised  over  her  pupils.  But 
those  small  gray  eyes  were  full  of  a 
latent  power;  they  co\ild  flash  with 
generous  indignation  or  more  generous 
sympathy.  And  the  flexible  thin  lips 
bore  the  lines  of  a  will  whose  tempered 
strength  had  been  tested  against  hun- 
dreds of  plastic  youthful  natures,  and 
rarely  failed  in  the  contest.  There  was 
kindness  in  the  face ;  the  voice  was  soft ; 
but  for  all  that  Lota,  as  she  looked  at 
Miss  Usher,  felt  herself  more  than  ever 
in  the  grasp  of  destiny. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear 
child,"  was  her  greeting.  *'I  love  all 
my  girls ;  but  dearest  of  all  to  me  are 
those  who,  like  you,  come  with  the  no- 
blest purpose  in  the  world  in  view. 
What  particular  field  have  you  in  con- 
templation ? " 

"I — I  don't  quite  know,"  faltered 
Lota;  but  Uncle  Hardman  spared  her 
the  trouble  of  further  explanation. 
With  a  majestic  sweep  of  his  hand  he 
interposed : 

"  An  object,  madam,  is  indeed  the 
first  requisite  for  successful  labor ;  but 
that  object  need  not  be  specific. 
Charlotte  has  devoted  herself  to  a  great 
cause.  We  place  her  in  your  hands  to 
be  moulded  and  made  fit  for  it.  As 
wax  in  the  hand  of  the  potter "  (this 
mixed  metaphor  seemed  to  give  the  old 
gentleman  especial  pleasure ;  he  repeat- 
ed it) ;  **  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  she  comes  to  you.  Take  her; 
direct  her  energies,  indicate  her  duty, 
suggest  her  path." 

Miss  Usher's  eyes  glowed  with  satis- 
&ctioo.    This  was  what  Bhe  had  wish- 


ed, but  had  not  dared  to  hope.  This 
yoimg,  intelligent  being,  ^ven  so  utter- 
ly over  into  her  keeping,  seemed  a  God- 
send almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

"  Certainly,  there  is  little  good  in 
working,"  she  said,  "  without  being 
sure  of  what  you  are  working  for,  a- 
pecially  in  this  particular  work.  There 
is  a  language  to  be  learned ;  and  a  difil- 
cult  one  like  Hindostanee,  Arabic,  or  Chi- 
nese takes  time.  If  you  leave  the  choice 
to  me,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  for 
Chinese.  The  Chinese  Mission  is  in 
need  of  reinforcement ;  a  vast  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  that  great  empire; 
and  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  command 
the  services  of  a  competent  teacher,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Garth,  who  is  home  on  a 
three  years'  furlough  on  account  of  Ms 
health." 

^^  Admirable  I  my  dear  madam,  ad- 
mirable I "  responded  Undo  Hardman. 
"  Admirable,"  more  gently  Mrs.  Sawyer. 
Lota  said  nothing. 

*^  One  question  more,"  went  on  His 
Usher.  ^^  Is  Miss  Page  engaged  to  he 
married  %  " 

"  Certainly  not,  madam  ;  certainly 
not.  Our  effort  has  been  to  keep  her 
from  such  things ;  and  I  trust  the  ides 
has  never  entered  her  head  1 " 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Usher,  with  some 
surprise,  "  you  know  a  young  girl  can- 
not go  alone  to  a  forcif^n  countiy  to 
teach  the  gospel !  I  asked  the  question 
merely  because  some  of  my  pupils  come 
to  me  with  their  minds  already  led  to  a 
special  field  in  connection  with  a  spe- 
cial laborer.  For  the  others — the  Lord 
opens  the  way  when  the  right  time 
comes." 

"  What  can  she  mean,"  thought  poor 
Lota ;  she  dared  not  ask.  A  kiss  from 
3Irs.  Sawyer^  a  majestic  blessing  from 
Mr.  Hardman, — they  are  gone,  and  die 
is  on  her  way  up  four  long  flights 
of  stairs,  to  the  room  which  is  to  rep- 
resent for  two  years  all  her  ideas  of 
home. 

It  was  the  home  of  three  other  girii 
as  well .  The  bedfe,  bureaus,  chairs,  pegs 
for  dresses  were  in  such  close  neighbor- 
hood that  Lota's  mind  reverted  with 
sudden  respect  to    the  ample  corner 
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among  tlie  tombs  at  home  of  which  sho 
had  hitherto  been  occupant. 

A  girl  was  in  the  window,  sitting  with 
both  elbows  on  the  sill  in  an  attitude 
of  the  deepest  dejection.  For  some 
time  after  Miss  Usher  had  departed  she 
kept  silence,  eyeing  Lota  fUrtively  from 
time  to  time,  as  she  moved  about,  un- 
packing and  arranging  her  possessions. 
At  last  she  broke  out  suddenly  with  the 
question,  "  Ain't  you  homesick  ? " 

"Homesick?  No.  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  should 
think  you'd  be.  I  feel  dreadfully.  How 
can  you  help  it  ? " 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it  if  I'm  not  ?/' 
asked  Lota,  laughing. 

"  Dear,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  think  you're 
real  hard-hearted ;  "  and  she  gave  vent 
to  a  series  of  sniffs,  supposed  to  embody 
emotion. 

"  Now,  Alice  Gibbs,  don't  be  a  goose," 
exclaimed  a  bright  voice  at  the  door. 
"  The  idea  of  going  on  in  that  way  to 
Miss  Page  before  she  has  got  her  bonnet 
off  even.  I  should  think  you  would  be 
ashamed.  It  is  Miss  Page,  isn't  it  ? " 
and  with  a  fonile  the  new-comer  held 
out  a  hand. 

"  Yes.    And  you  ? " 

"  Fm  room-mate  No.  2,  and  my  name 
is  Hattie  Russell.  This  disconsolate 
young  person  is  Miss  Alice  Gibbs  of 
Bloomaburg,  room-mate  No.  1,  who,  I 
am  afraid,  hasn't  had  the  manners  to 
introdace  herself." 

'^  And  how  about  No.  8  ? "  asked 
Lota,  quite  at  her  case  again. 

'•  Oh  I  her  name  is  Gray,"  replied 
room-mate  No.  2,  with  a  queer  twist  to 
her  mouth.  *'  Rose  Gray.  She  will  be 
yoor  intimate  among  us,  I  suppose ;  but 
I  hope  w€  shall  be  good  friends  for  all 
that." 

"  But  what  makes  you  suppose  so  ? " 

*'  Oh !  she's  one  of  your  kind,  you 
know.  She  is  going  to  Ceylon,  and  is 
engaged  to  James  Fairbanks,  the  mis- 
sionar}'.  He's  had  two  wives  already, 
and  is  coming  home  in  the  Spring  for 
Rose." 

'*  Oh  I "  said  Lota.  A  shadow  seemed 
to  fall  on  her.  She  remembered  Miss 
Usher's  words.    It  was  all  a  puzzle. 


"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  remarked  Miss 
Russell  a  week  later,  as  she  and  Lota 
walked  the  long  piazza  in  recreation- 
time,  their  arms  about  each  other's 
waists ;  "  you're  not  one  bit  like  what  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  be." 

*•  Am  I  not  ?  how  ? " 

*'  Why,  you  see,  we  had  all  heard 
about  you— Miss  Usher  told  some  of  the 
girls, — and  how  you  were  the  child  of 
a  missionar}',  and  from  your  cradle  had 
been  fetched  up  for  the  work — your 
pap  made  of  old  missionary  heralds 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  or  something  like  that. 
And  of  coiu'se  I  pictured  you  a  meek 
mouse  like  Rose  Gray,  or  else  a  grim 
creature  like  Miss  Paul,  and  thought 
your  talk  would  be  all  about  the  di- 
mensions of  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
or  the  philosophy  of— what's  his  name 
— you  know  who  I  mean — ^the  great  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  Good  gracious !  I  don't  wonder  you 
were  frightened.    Well  ? " 

"  Well,  you  are  just  the  greatest  dar- 
ling in  school,  with  your  lovely  brown 
eyes,  and  all.  And  the  idea  of  your 
going  on  a  mission  to  be  eaten  alive  is 
the  most  burning  shame  that  ever  was." 
And  half  crying.  Miss  Russell  showered 
her  friend  with  kisses. 

"  Don't,  Hattie,  please,"  pleaded  Lota. 
"Tlie  Chinese  don't  eat  people;  and 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  go  imd 
teach  them  what  is  good.  I  haven't  any 
father  and  mother,  you  know ;  and  it 
seems  only  right  that  my  life  should  be 
spent  as  theirs  was ; "  and  the  brown 
eyes  dilated  for  a  moment  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Fiddlestick ! "  pursued  the  irrepress- 
ible Hattie.  **  Somebody  else  put  that 
idea  into  your  head ;  it  isn't  a  bit  na- 
tural for  a  young  thing  like  you.  You 
may  say  you  like  it,  if  you  want  to ;  but 
I  shan't  believe  you.  And  there's  one 
thing  I  hruno  you  won't  like;  and  I 
wouldn't  put  up  with  it  myself  if  I  was 
twenty  missionaries ;  and  that's  having 
a  young  man  come  here  and  try  me  on, 
and  decide  if  I  suit  his  plans,  and  then 
marry  me  as  a  matter  of  course  and  con- 
venience. I  never  could  stand  that; 
and  as  for  you,  "jo^  «x^  \csi  ^wvsas^^ 
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times  too  pretty  and  sweet.  You  ongbt 
to  bo  fallen  in  love  with  and  courted 
like  other  girls.  And  it's  a  burning 
shame  you  can't." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  gasped  poor 
Lota. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  They  send 
the  young  men  who  are  going  to  be 
missionaries,  up  here  to  find  their 
wives.  Oh,  it's  such  fun !  And  yet  so 
dreadful  1  Then  they  sit  at  table,  and 
Miss  Usher  points  at  this  one  or  that 
with  her  fork  and  describes  their  quali- 
fications— ^how  they  speak  Coptic,  or 
Persian,  or  what  not.  And  the  poor 
young  men  color  so,  and  wriggle  in  their 
chairs.  One  time  it  was  perfectly  aw- 
ful 1  A  man  came  who  wanted  a  wife 
to  go  to  Bengal.  And  there  was  Miss 
Tibbitts,  who  spoke  Hindosantee  very 
well ;  and  just  because  she  had  red  hair 
and  was  homely  as  a  hedge  fence  he 
wouldn't  have  her,  and  went  away ;  and 
in  the  end  Miss  Tibbitts  married  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  had  four  wives  before, 
and  went  to  South  Africa ;  so,  of  course, 
her  Hindosantee  wasn't  of  the  least  use 
in  the  world.  Miss  Usher  was  just  as 
mad  as  could  be  about  it.  But  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  "  for  Lota 
had  sunk  upon  a  bench,  and  was  giving 
way  to  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  I  can't,  I  never  can,"  she  sob- 
bed. *•  Why  did  they  never  tell  me 
about  these  dreadful  things  I  I  never 
can  sit  there  and  be  pointed  at  with  a 
fork !  Oh  1 "  And  between  laughter 
and  crying  she  became  half  hysterical, 
while  the  repentant  Hattie  tried  in  vain 
to  soothe  her. 

The  shock  was  not  lasting.     Miss 
Usher  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm, and  her  nature  was  of  that  rich, 
strong  sort  which  both  commands  and 
attracts.      Fanatically  zealous  on   one 
point,  she  had  the  powerful  common 
sense  of  a  man  and  the  genuine  tender- 
ness of  a  woman  on  all  others.    Lota 
learned  to  love  her  dearly,  and  applied 
herself  to  study  with  an  energy  born 
of  the  new  influence.    Without  exactly 
learning  to  "  construe  tea-p6ta,^^  aa'ft«Ar 
tie  called  it,  she  made  {a\T  pro^es^  'm 
Chinese;    and  as  the  ^^ coming  xci«a''^ 


was  no  more  alluded  to,  time  passed 
quickly  and  cheerfully.  The  atmosphere 
of  school  was  far  more  home-like  than 
that  of  any  home  she  had  ever  known. 
Only  twice  during  eighteen  months  did 
she  visit  B — ,  and  she  returned  from  each 
visit  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  pleasure. 


The  bell  had  just  rung  for  tea  [one 
evening,  when  up-stairs,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  her  cheeks  blazing,  her  eyes  full 
of  angry  tears,  rushed  Hattie  Russell; 
and  arresting  Lota  at  the  door,  drag- 
ged her  back  into  the  room,  sank  down 
upon  the  bed,  and  began  to  sob  and  cry 
as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

"What's  the  matter,  darling?  what 
is  it?  do  tell  me,"  importuned  .'Lota'; 
but  for  a  moment  only  gulps  and  gasps 
replied;  then, 

"  It's  a  shame,  it's  a  shame,"  cried^the 
impetuous  girl,  springing  up  and  catch- 
ing her  friend  by  the  neck ;  "  but  any 
way  you  shan't  go  down  unprepared. 
He's  come,  Lota  ! " 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ware,  the  missionary  who  is  go- 
ing to  Shanghai  in  August ;  the  man 
Miss  Usher  told  us  about  the  other  day, 
don't  you  remember  ?  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones  then !  I  declare  I  did  !  and  when 
I  found  out  who  it  was  in  the  parlor,  I 
thought  I  should  have  dropped.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  listened  with  all 
my  might  as  I  went  through  the  hall— I 
defy  any  one  to  help  it — and  Miss  Usher 
was  saying,  *  I  am  sorry  Miss  Page  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  her  term ;  bnt  as 
you  say,  there  is  six  months'  voyage  to 
study  in — '  and  just  then  somebody  shut 
the  door.  Oh,  Lota  I  if  you  go  away 
from  me  to  China  I  shall  die." 

The  bell  rang  a  second  time.  "  Hark,'* 
said  Hattie,  "  we  must  go.  Don't  look 
so  pale,  Lota  dear ;  rub  your  checks— or 
no  !  do  look  pale,  look  as  ugly  as  yo« 
can,  and  perhaps  he  won't  want  yon; 
but,  oh  dear !  no  man  with  eyes  in  hii 
head  could  help  wanting  you,  you  da^ 
ling  you  I  "  This  last  burst  was  wld»- 
i^tx^vV  ^\.  ^\jl^  very  door  of  the  dining- 
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ed,  one  white  and  trembling,  the  other 
flashed  and  eager.  A  suppressed  excite- 
ment could  be  felt  in  the  air ;  every  one 
guessed  the  object  of  the  visit;  and 
every  eye,  with  more  or  less  directness, 
was  fixed  on  the  visitor — all  but  Lotahs. 
She  could  not  look  up ;  and  a  vision  of 
the  hand  of  destiny,  armed  with  a  fork, 
came  between  her  and  the  food  upon 
her  plate !  As  if  spell-bound,  she  sat 
with  burning  cheeks  and  ice-cold  hands. 
Such  twitches  came  into  the  points  of 
her  fingers.  At  last  she  could  endure  it 
no  longer ;  with  some  wild  idea  of  flight, 
she  raised  her  eyes,  but  an  astonishing 
vision  at  the  head  of  the  table  arrested 
them,  and  whereas  she  had  not  dared  to 
look  before,  she  now  could  not  for  her 
life  look  away. 

Two  men  were  at  table,  one  on  cither 
'side  of  Miss  Usher — two  young  men, 
each  apparently  about  twenly-four ;  both 
gray-eyed  and  light-haired,  and  yet  as 
curiously  unlike  as  June  is  to  Novem- 
ber, or  a  ftmeral  psalm  to  a  merry  mad- 
rigal. 

From  the  thin,  weary  face  of  one, 
with  its  drained  eyes  and  pinched,  set 
lips,  Lota's  eyes  turned  upon  the  other. 
It  was  a  face  which  suggested  the  very 
fulness  and  content  of  life,  hearty,  manly 
life.  Life  danced  in  the  wavy  brown 
hair ;  life  brimmed  the  eyes  with  sun- 
shine ;  but  it  was  not  careless,  unreason- 
ing life.  Strength  and  sweetness  clasp- 
ed hands  in  the  expression;  it  was  a 
face  which  a  child,  a  dog,  would  have 
turned  to  without  hesitation,  and  which 
a  woman's  instinct  could  not  be  long  in 
reading.  With  a  sudden  glow  of  heart. 
Lota  felt  that  her  future  was  by  many 
d^^es  less  burdensome  than  she  had 
feared — if  only — but  how  much  lay  fold- 
ed in  that  *'  it" 

Her  senses  seemed  sharpened  for  the 
moment.  From  the  very  end  of  the 
long  room,  amid  the  clatter  of  fifty 
forks  and  spoons,  she  caught  Miss  Ush- 
er's voice  distinctly :  "  Shall  I  give  you 
another  cup,  Mr.  Ware  ? " 

Oh  dear  I    How  her  heart  sank ;   it 

wets  the  wrong  one.    One  moment  later, 

and    the  suspense  waa  renewed;   for, 

tainiDg  to  the  other,  Misa  .Usher  pur- 


sued her  hospitations :  *'  Is  yours  quite 
agreeable.  Dr.  Ware  ? " 

Which  was  it  ?  Was  ever  riddle  so 
horribly  interesting  before  ?  Absorbed, 
her  large  eyes  fixed  upon  the  two,  Lota 
had  almost  forgotten  her  own  connection 
with  the  scene,  when  a  gesture  recalled 
her.  Slight  and  rapid  as  it  was,  it  suf- 
ficed to  bring  both  pairs  of  gray  eyes 
upon  her,  one  with  the  cool  scrutiny 
which  bespoke  a  deliberate  object,  the 
other  with  a  sudden  glance  of  compas- 
sion and  interest,  which  like  lightning 
fiashed  conviction  upon  her  soul.  She 
knew  her  fate !  Pale  and  trembling,  she 
sat  almost  unconscious  till  the  rustic  of 
a  general  uprising  showed  the  ending 
of  the  meal,  and  then,  dragged  up-stairs 
by  the  indignant  and  sympathizing 
Hattie,  she  found  herself  at  last  free  to 
expend  her  excitement  in  tears. 

Poor  Lota  !  this  was  the  beginning  of 
woes.  That  evening,  in  private  confer- 
ence, and  with  many  congratulations. 
Miss  Usher  broke  the  news  of  her  good 
fortune.  "  Mr.  Ware,  my  dear,  the  gen- 
tleman who  drank  tea  with  us,  is  to  sail 
for  Shanghai  in  August.  His  character 
and  references  are  unexceptionable ;  he 
has  been  most  thoroughly  trained;  in 
fact,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  young  man 
who  pleased  me  so  much ;  his  whole 
soul  seems  in  his  work.  I  confess  I  am 
sorry  to  have  you  lose  the  rest  of  your 
.course  with  Dr.  Garth ;  but  Mr.  Ware 
knows  the  language,  and  you  will  have 
every  opportunity  of  study  during  the 
voyage,  which  is  a  long  one." 

"  But,  Miss  Usher,"  faltered  Lota,  ap- 
palled by  the  finality  of  her  tone,  "  I 
don't  know  Mr.  Ware.  Surely  you  don't 
mean  that  I  must  go  with  him,  unless 
when  we  meet  he  likes  me  and  I  like 
him  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  dear  child ;  of  course,  of 
course ;  but  you  are  sure  to  like  him ; 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  !  Ail  I 
of  energy  and  right-mindedness ;  there'll 
be  no  difficulty  of  tJiat  sort.  You  no- 
ticed him  at  tea,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  There  were  two  gentlcm^io.  ^t  \.^^^\ 
think." 

*'  Ob  yes^'  indiffexeivWi .    ^'^  "^x  .N^l  ^^ 
brouglit  hia  co\iBiu^>L\i\i\m%  \w^wrc 
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doctor ;  but  no  one  could  mistake  them ; 
he  looks  like  a  boy.  Mr.  Ware  has  a  fine 
brow  and  head.  I  am  sure  you  could 
not  fail  to  notice  him.  He  will  call  to- 
morrow for  an  interview ;  and  now,  dear 
Charlotte,  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  room, 
and  take  all  this  into  prayerful  consid- 
eration. Remember  tbat  all  your  life 
has  been  spent  in  preparing  for  this 
work,  and  that  this  chance  is  just  what 
your  friends  wish.  You  would  proba- 
bly never  have  so  good  a  one  again. 
Think  of  all  this,  dear  Charlotte,  and 
God  bless  you." 

In  her  room  that  night,  after  flattie 
had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  Lota  sat 
alone  fighting  her  battle.  All  that  Miss 
Usher  said  was  true ;  this  was  the  very 
chance  for  which  she  had  been  educat- 
ing herself.  Here  was  a  good  man  ask- 
ing her  help ;  all  her  friends  would  ex- 
pect it  of  her ;  and  yet  a  voice  within 
cried  out  importunately,  how  could  she, 
how  could  she  do  it  ? 

Pale  and  spent  after  her  sleepless 
night,  she  entered  the  parlor  for  the 
dreaded  interview.  The  UU-cl-tete  had 
been  so  formidable  in  idea  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  see  that  Mr.  Ware  was  not  alone ; 
his  cousin  accompanied  him.  Something 
in  the  trepidation  of  the  young  mission- 
ary's manner  suggested  that  he  too  had 
experienced  his  qualms  of  apprehension, 
and  had  resorted  to  this  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  embarrassment. 

White  and  drooping,  Lota  sat  on  the* 
sofa  while  Mr.  Ware  detailed  his  plans : 
the  scheme  of  his  teaching,  the  date  of 
his  sailing,  his  need  of  a  helpmate,  and, 
with  great  awkwardness,  his  desire  that 
the  young  lady  before  him  should  as- 
sume that  position.  Something  he  said 
of  respect  and  attachment ;  but  it  sound- 
ed formal,  and  did  not  reassure  Lota's 
chilled  and  frightened  heart.  Formal, 
too,  was  her  answer,  faltered  forth  with 
great  difliculty.  She  thanked  him  for 
his  proposal ;  it  was  her  wish  to  be  use- 
ful; she  requested  time  for  reflection. 
A  fortnight  was  named  ;  a  day  fixed  on 
which  Mr.  Ware  should  return  for  his 
answer.  Her  cold  hand  vjaa  %\\^)s.wi — 
two  shakes,  very  different  m  c\\a.Ta.c\^T  \ 
thej  were  gone,  and  al\  t^Aa  Wm^  'tti 


Ware's  cousin  had  not  uttered  one  word ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  Lota  as  if  he  had 
talked  continually  ;  so  full  had  his  eyes 
been  of  warning,  regret,  concern,  and 
something  else  ;  something  indefinable, 
the  recollection  of  which  made  her 
cheeks  tingle  and  heart  throb ;  and  yet 
what  was  it  ?    Was  it  this  at  all  \ 

The  two  weeks  were  full  of  trial.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  and  Uncle  Hardman  wrote  and 
were  written  to.  Miss  Usher  calmlj 
took  things  for  granted.  All  the  girls 
in  school  knew  that  Lota  Page  was  go- 
ing to  be  married,  and  accept  the  Chi- 
nese mission.  One  and  all  treated  the 
matter  as  fixed  and  unalt^able. 

Conscience,  traditional  ideas,  all  the 
tendencies  of  her  life  fought  against  her; 
and  neither  help  nor  hope  appeared  to 
strengthen  the  instinct  that  struggled 
within,  and  which  she  feared  was  sio. 
Poor  Hattie,  the  only  ally  of  this  meek- 
ness, was  so  worn  out  with  lamentatioa 
and  objurgations,  tbat  she  was  an  hoor- 
ly  inconvenience.  Exhausted  by  the 
struggle,  she  at  last  gave  way;  tnd 
when  the  day  came  on  which  Mr.  Wire 
was  to  learn  her  decision,  she  had  ^^ 
solved  to  accept  the  verdict  of  others, 
and  to  go. 

The  stage  was  due  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Excused  from  school-duties,  Lota 
wandered  into  the  garden,  now  foil  of 
the  dewy  fragrance  and  fresboeas  of 
June.    The  air  blew  on  her  hot  cheeks 
in  soft  puffs,  bringing  sweet  smeUs  of 
hayficlds  and  flowers.     Seated  in  the 
shade  on  a  garden-bench,  she  heard  the 
coach  roll  up  the  street,  heard  the  gate 
click,  the  bell  ring,  then,  escorted  by 
the  maid,  a  gentleman  issued  from  the 
side-door  and  approached  her.   With  i 
great  effort  she  raised  her  eyes  as  he 
drew  near ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Ware,  birt  Ws 
cousin  I 

*■''  I  am  come  on  a  singular  and  embl^ 
rassing  errand,^'  he  said,  after  pannage 
little.  *'  It  is  best  to  be  frank,  Misi 
Page.  3Iy  cousin  is  prevented  from  he* 
ing  here  to-day  by  some  hindrances  ifl 
the  way  of  business  ;  and  he  has  asked 
me  to  receive  from  you  the  answer  to 
\a^  ^TO^^y5;si\  ^\  ^^'Ot^xvx^t  aga    I  fc*^ 
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noyance.  Nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  accept  this  commission,  except — ^" 
he  paused  again  in  greater  embarrass- 
ment than  ever. 

He  looked  more  distressed  and  trou- 
bled by  a  good  deal  than  Lota  felt.  So 
completely  business-like  was  their  rela- 
tion to  her  mind,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  mortified.  It  certainly  icas 
a  cool  proceeding  for  a  man  in  love  to 
depute  his  first  cousin  to  get  the  answer 
upon  which  all  his  hopes  hung ;  but  in 
this  case  the  situation  certainly  had  its 
advantages  I  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Mr.  Ware  might  have  devolved  many  of 
the  duties  of  a  lover  upon  another  with- 
out risking  any  great  ire  on  Lota's  part. 
Set  at  case  herself  by  her  companion's 
evident  discomfiture,  she  pointed  to  the 
seat  beside  her  and  said  gently,  *^  Please 
sit  down,  Dr.  Ware.  It  is  rather  strange, 
no  doubt — ^" 

*^  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  strange, 
it  is  outrageous;  or  rather,"  softening 
his  tone,  "  it  would-be ;  but  my  cousin, 
poor  fellow  I  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
after  all.  He  is  dreadfully  pressed  just 
now;  and  somehow  his  training  has 
taken  all  the  life  out  of  him ;  he  doesn^t 
seem  able  to  take  or  feel  things  as  other 
men  do.  He  is  an  admirable  fellow  for 
all  that,"  he  went  on  eagerly ;  "  full  of 
his  work.  Nothing  else  seems  to  appeal 
to  him  in  the  least  just  now  ;  and  that's 
all  right,  isn't  it,  Miss  Page  ?  for  if  it's 
a  heavy  load  for  a  man  to  carry,  and 
takes  all  his  strength,  what  must  it  be 
for  a  young  girl  like  you  ? '' 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  Lota,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears;  "it  is  very,  very 
heavy." 

"  But  you  have  decided  ? " 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  I  have  let  others  de- 
cide for  me." 

"  But,"  the  blue-gray  eyes  looking 
troubled,  "  Miss  Page,  can  you  let  any 
body  else  decide  such  a  thing  as  this 
for  you  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  raising  the  long 
lashes  on  which  the  tears  yet  hung. 
"  All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  getting 
ready  for  a  mission.  My  father  and 
mother  both  were  nussionaries ;  it  was 
alwajs  intended  I  ahould  be  one.  And, 


indeed,"  softly'and  timidly,  "  it  is  such 
a  very  hard  choice  to  make  for  one's  self 
that  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  it  made 
for  you." 

"  And  feeling  so,  you  will  marry  my 
cousin  Ned,  and  go  to  China  for  your 
lifetime  ? " 

Something  in  the  tone  smote  Lota  as 
with  a  shock.  Blushing  and  miserable, 
she  faltered  out  the  words : 

"  They  all  say  it  is  such  an  excellent 
chance ;  they  all  advise  it." 

**  But  what  do  you  say  ?  Dear  Miss 
Page,  may  I  speak  plainly  to  you,  as  I 
would  to  my  sister,  if  I  had  one  ?  " 

"  Please,  do." 

"  Don't  mistake  my  meaning,"  he  said 
reverently.  "  I  would  not  for  the  world 
tempt  a  soul  to  withdraw  from  God's 
altar  a  gift  laid  there  rightfully  and  con- 
sciously ;  but  you  are  very  young,  and 
the  influence  of  others  may  have  been 
too  strong  for  you.  Unless  you  go  into 
this  work  with  your  whole  heart,  it  will 
be  too  much  for  you.  Pray,  pray  be  sure 
of  yourself.  Don't  go  to  China  or  any- 
where else,  unless  you  are  sure  God  sends 
you  there.  And,  above  all,  never  marry 
my  cousin  Ned,  nor  any  man,  unless  you 
so  love  him  with  all  your  soul  and 
strength  that  you  arc  certain  it  is  hap- 
piness to  go  with  him  and  be  with  him 
in  any  country,  and  help  him  in  any  kind 
of  work,  or  even  stay  at  home,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  smile. 

This  was  new  doctrine  !  "  You  see," 
he  went  on,  "  you  can't  have  the  least 
idea  what  it  must  be  for  a  woman  to 
leave  her  own  country  with  a  stranger. 
All  the  help  which  enthusiasm,  natural 
bias,  and  strong  afiection  can  give  would 
be  needed  to  make  the  thing  successful ; 
without  these  it  would  be  unendurable." 
**  Ob,"  said  Lota,  bursting  into  tears, 
"I  thank  you  more  than  lean  tell.  I 
felt  all  this  before,  but  nobody  helped 
me ;  and  I  feared  it  was  wrong  to  feel 


so. 


?» 


"  Wrong !  it  was  your  true  womanly 
instinct,  a  better  guide  than  fifty  doctors 
of  divinity.    And  now,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing, "  I  must  say  good-\y3 .    'afcx^Sa.  tk^ 
cousin's  addrcaa  \  do  tlc^I  m^NsA  ^wa  <^fer 
cision  in  a  Idlutt^  \  aad  Vcl^\.^nvix  SX.^ 
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my  dear  Miss  Page,  may  God  bless 


you 


?> 


He  was  gone,  but  bow  changed  every 
thing  to  Lota's  eyes.  The  clear  manly 
protest,  like  a  sudden  thunder-storm  in 
August,  had  cleared  away  the  vapors 
and  mists  which  so  long  had  concealed 
her  inward  convictions,  and  as  hour 
after  hour  she  sat  absorbed  in  thought, 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
she  could  not  marry  Mr.  Ware.  This 
conclusion  reached,  she  sought  Miss 
Usher's  room  to  announce  it. 

Dire  was  the  consternation  in  that 
hallowed  sanctum.  That  so  plain  a  fly- 
inff  in  the  face  of  Providence  was  never 
known  before,  was  the  immediate  ver- 
dict ;  and  all  that  argument,  entreaty, 
and  affectionate  remonstrance  could  do 
was  done  to  change  her  determination. 
Mr.  Hardman  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  were 
appealed  to,  stormy  letters  flew  to  and 
fro ;  but  the  delicate  *  and  tenacious 
thread  of  resolution  which  ran  through 
Lota's  character  held  firm.  Let  them 
say  what  they  might,  she  could  not  and 
would  not  marry  Mr.  Ware.  A  mission- 
ary she  was  ready  to  be,  but  not  the  wife 
of  a  man  she  did  not  love. 

So  the  vacation  came.   Edward  Ware 
had  Tound  another  and  more  pliable 
lady,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
He  had  experienced  but  little   disap- 
pointment in  Miss  Page's  decision ;    a 
helpmate  was  what  he  desired,  and  he 
had  not  set  his  heart  especially  on  any 
individual.     Uncle   Hardman,  full   of 
righteous  wrath,  dictated  a  letter  to  his 
niece,  in  which  Lota  was  informed  that 
her  weak  and  unworthy  conduct  had 
debarred  her  from  the  privilege  of  her 
usual  visit  to  B — ,  and  Miss  Usher  was 
requested  to  secure  respectable  lodgings 
for  her  elsewhere.    And  so  the  last  red 
sunsets  of  July  and  the  ripening  har- 
vests of  August  found  her  the  inmate 
of  a  quiet  farra-liouso  among  the  pine- 
woods,  walking  over  the  spicy  brown 
needles  ^vhich  carpeted  them,  or  through 
the  scented  hay-fiekls ;  and  finding  in 
her  banishment  a  contentment  and  re- 
pose which  would  have  wrung  Undo 
Hardman's  heart  with,  dcapaii  TcLa^^  \i^ 
been  aware  of  it. 


And  these  walks  were  not  always  lone- 
ly. By  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
which  occur  in  life  with  young  people, 
Dr.  Allan  Ware  about  this  time  found 
a  frequent  professional  necessity  for  be- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.    Of  course,  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  call  upon 
Miss  Page  in  her  retreat !     And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  evening  after  evening 
the  wine-brown  and  the  gray  eyes  rested 
upon  the  same  objects.    And  to  both  it 
seemed  those  objects  were  beautiful  as 
never  before.   Surely  sunsets  were  nevor 
so  bright,  or  fields  so  green ;  never  did 
moon  enfold  the  earth  with  such  ulver 
radiance,  or  winds  pipe  such  melodies 
among  the  tree-boughs.     A  golden  gla- 
mor rested  on    the   world.     So  Lot* 
thought.    And  one  evening,  as  she  sat 
with  her  sewing  under  a  pine-tree,  as 
fair  a  Dryad  as  ever  graced  a  grove, 
Dr.  Allan  appeared,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her,  he  made  a  confession  which 
brought  the  blood   to   her    cheek  in 
bright,  frightened  blushes,  and  thense&t 
it  back  to  her  heart,  leaving  that  &ir 
cheek  white  and  cold. 

"  I  believe  I  loved  you  from  the  fint 
moment,  Lota ;  but  I  wof/hl  not  know 
it,  for  fear  of  wronging  poor  Ned.  But 
now — " 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Ware,  don't,  please  don't ; 
you  know  I  am  to  be  a  ndssicmary." 

**  Yes,  dear,  so  you  shall  be  a  miaion- 
ary  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  God 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do  this  side  the 
water,  and  doctors  and  doctors'  wiTCt 
have  about  as  good  a  chance  to  do  it— 
to  get  near  the  poor  and  sufTcring  and 
wicked  and  help  them — as  any  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  Say  you  will  be 
a  missionary,  dear  Lota,  with  me." 

"  They  will  all  think  me  so  wrong." 

"  But  how  if  you  yourself  know  joa 
arc  right  ? " 

*'  Yes,  but  then — mv  Chinese  which 
I've  been  studying  so  long.  It  wouldnt 
be  the  least  use  to  any  body." 

"Yes  it  would,  darling,"  declared 
Dr.  Allan,  possessing  himself  of  botb 
little  hands ;  **  all  the  use  in  tho  woiML 
As  it  happens,  the  thing  I  most  need 
^xiv3L\sic>^l  covet  on  earth  is  just  that—* 
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The  laugh  which  broke^  from  Lota'8 
Hps  at  this  rang  the  knell  of  her  foreign 
mission  I 

It  was  settled.  Uncle  Hardman  raged, 
and  would  fain  have  made  Mrs.  Sawyer 
rage  with  him ;  but  both  she  and  Miss 
Usher,  though  they  took  the  matter 
greatly  to  heart,  could  not  long  resist 
the  sight  of  Lotahs  happiness.  And  be- 
sides, although  like  the  poet  they  might 
MDg,: 

**  Of  aU  wad  words  of  ton^e  and  pen. 
The  sadd'tt  are  those,  *  it  might  hare  been,* " 

the  correlative  by  the  other  poet  could 
hardly  fail  in  time  to  suggest  itself,  that 

**  Jl  sadder  thing  we  sometimes  see,' 
It  is,  hot  it  ought  not  to  be  I" 


Both  of  them  forgave  completely,  and 
once  for  all,  after  they  had  installed  Allan 
and  Lota  in  their  home  and  seen  them 
established  in  their  new  life.  Young, 
loving,  blessed  in  each  other,  their  chief 
happiness  after  all  was  in  their  work — 
true  missionary  work,  and  in  the  bene- 
dictions it  called  forth  from  the  poor 
among  whom  and  for  whom  their  days 
were  spent. 

Lota  found  but  little  use  for  her 
"  strange  tongue."  Now  and  then,  when 
in  one  of  her  impulsive  moments  she 
grows  rapid  and  confused  in  an  argu- 
ment, Allan  laughs  a  saucy  laugh  and 
inquires:  "My  dear  wife,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  isn^t  that  Chinese  you  are 
talking  ?  " 
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TnsBE  is  in  'opulence  in  that  broad, 
bountiful  word  houselwld  which  the  hu- 
man race  cannot  wholly  appropriate. 
The  true  household  spreads  its  generous 
skirts  not  only  over  father,  mother  and 
children,  but  also  over  various  animals, 
that,  havuig  laid  aside  their  native  shy- 
ness, have  attached  themselves  to  the 
family,  and  been  adopted  into  it.  These 
creatures,  at  once  the  pets  and  minions 
of  all,  add  a  new  and  piquant  flavor  to 
domestic  life.  They  impart  to  it  a 
variety,  humor,  and  vivacity  that  would 
be  sadly  missed  were  it  limited  to  the 
dominant  race  only. 

When  the  Egyptians  sculptured  their 
God  Anubis— the  ever- watching,  guard- 
ing Mntrj  of  the  supernals, — they  gave 
him  the  head  of  a  dog  and  the  body  of  a 
man.  The  fancy  was  not  without  a  true 
significance,  for  that  animal  seems  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  brute  intelligence,  and  to 
appropriate  the  qualities  of  both. 

A  startling  exhibit  might  he  made  of 
the  eamamie  uses  of  the  dog, — as  the 
midnight  sentinel  of  our  houses,  shops, 
and  flocks,  thus  dismissing  to  sleep  a  great 
oompany  of  watchmen ;  and  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  that  fearful  hoard  of  banditti, 
which,  withoDt  them,  would  consnme 


the  grain  and  leave  the  bread-pans  of 
the  people  empty.  We  have  read  a  state- 
ment that  a  simple  London  terrier — a 
small,  doughty  creature  named,  or  mis- 
named. Tiny,  destroyed  in  three  years  an 
army  of  rats,  which,  left  unmolested  to 
natural  increase  during  that  time,  would 
have  made  a  census  of  sixteen  hundred 
millions  I  After  this  the  legend  of  Bishop 
Ilatto  seems  reasonable,  and  might  now 
be  repeated  were  the  race  of  Ticies  to 
become  extinct.  We  do  not  propose, 
however,  to  discourse  of  the  dog  econo- 
mically, but  socially  and  discursively  ; 
and  if  thou,  O  reader,  be  a  moody,  crab- 
bed, or  "  sour  complected  "  person,  wo 
conscientiously  forewarn  thee  to  pass  on, 
for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  in  this  chapter 
of  tcechty  as  Chalmers  would  say,  to  any 
but  the  lovers  of  animal  nature. 

*^  I  think,"  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  of  all  prose-writers  has 
written  with  the  most  hearty  and  delight- 
ful appreciation  of  dogs,  "I  thiuk  cyery 
family  should  have  a  dog.  It  is  like 
having  a  perpetual  baby ;  it  is  the  play- 
thing and  crony  of  the  whole  house ;  it 
keeps  them  all  young ;  and  then,  he  tells 
no  tales,  betrays  no  secreta,  never  %\ilkA 
— asks  no  ttouVAesom^  c^<i%M\o\ia^^«^«t 
gets  into  debt,  novet  ^om^^  (i,Qr^ti\5i\ft\ft 
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breakfast,  is  always  ready  for  a  bit  of  fun, 
liea  in  wait  for  it,  and  you  may,  if 
choleric,  to  your  relief,  kick  him  instead 
of  some  one  else,  who  would  not  take  it 
so  meekly,  and,  moreover,  would  cer- 
tainly not,  as  he  does,  ask  yonr  pardon 
for  being  kicked." 

Naturalists  may  give  as  many  reasons 
as  they  please,  osteological  and  other- 
wise, for  believing  that  the  dog  is  only  a 
domesticated  and  educated  wolf.  We 
eschew  their  theories,  and  mean  to  main- 
tain against  all  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Scholars,  that  the  dog,  in  proprid,  was 
a  native  of  paradise,  and  Adam  his  first 
master.  We  are  not  going  to  believe 
that — on  that  wonderful  morning  when 
the  Maker  looked  so  complacently  on  his 
fresli  planet,  and  gave  it,  magnificently 
stocked  and  furnished,  ir.to  the  keeping 
of  its  first  lord— the  only  creature  fitted 
by  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  almost 
human  affectionatene&s  to  mitigate  the 
appalling  loneliness  of  that  hour,  looked 
out  on  his  liege  from  the  sinister  and 
ferocious  eyes  of  a  wolf  1 

But,  without  caring  to  look  too  nicely 
into  the  pedigree  of  our  modern  dog,  and 
assuming  liis  high  lineage  from  "  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,"  we  will  admit 
that  he  lias  some  rather  underbred  rela- 
tives. The  fox,  wolf,  and  jackal  are  his 
first  cousins.  Yet,  so  far  from  consort- 
ing with  them,  he  fights  them  tooth  and 
claw,  bent,  apparently,  on  scratching 
their  dishonored  names  from  the  family 
escutcheon. 

The  fox  is  the  very  Metternich  of  ani- 
mals. There  is  fraud,  cunning,  and  state- 
craft in  every  twinkle  of  his  keen  linear 
eyes,  diplomacy  in  the  slightest  tremor 
of  his  sensitive  ears,  attention  and  sus- 
picion in  every  poise  of  his  finely  organ- 
ized head. 

The  fox  and  the  wolf,  between  them, 
seem  to  have'  appropriated  all  the  fero- 
city, craft,  and  obliquity  of  character 
belonging  to  the  canine  family,  leaving 
probity,  faith,  generosity,  and  such  like 
uncommercial  traits  to  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard of  tlie  race. 

Domestication  enervates  most  ani- 
mals. Kemove  the  necessity  of  foraging 
for  daily  rations  and  "  their  occupation's 


?i 


gone."  Ilaving  once  consented  to  a 
parasitic  life,  they  lose  much  of  the  nerve 
and  tact  of  the  wild  state. 

The  cat  in  its  untamed  condition  is  a 
creature  of  great  courage  and  prowess, 
and  displays  many  traits  of  the  chat 
Bauvage^  or  catamount ;  but,  after  a  few 
generations  of  boudoir  existence,  she 
becomes  a  silken  sybarite,  a  very  Cream 
Cheese  of  petted  selfishness  and  sleepy 
inanition. 

But  with  our  dog  the  case  isdifierent. 
Ilis  mind  being  easy  on.  the  bone-and- 
trencher  question,  he  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  improve  his  education,  and  fit 
himself  for  tlto  high  companionship  to 
which  he  has  been  admitted.  His  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  docility,  and  sym- 
pathy adapt  him  beyond  all  animals  for 
training  purposes.  It  is  astonbliing  hoir 
much  intelligence  the  h iglier breeds,  llko 
the  spaniel,  setter,  and  terrier,  are  capa- 
ble of  attaining  under  proper  schoolio^ 
How  quickly  they  interpret  every  ges- 
ture and  every  expression  of  the  master's 
fice  I  Look  at  the  eye  when  yon  talk  to 
them,  and  see  it  fill  and  glow!  You  will 
be  startled  to  find  that  they  nnderstand 
not  only  set  phrases  directly  addressed 
to  them,  but  much  of  the  family  conver- 
sation. In  proof  of  this,  Menoult  relates 
that  a  lady  once  tested  a  favorite  spaniel 
by  pretending  to  negotiate  for  his  sale, 
speaking  in  her  ordinary  tones,  and  ab- 
staining from  any  word  that  sboiild 
arouse  his  attention.  He  immediately 
became  agitated  and  began  to  whine, 
roll  at  her  feet,  and  to  beseech  her  not 
to  sell  him,  with  true  dog-eloquence. 

Wesley  makes  a  very  cnrioos  state- 
ment about  a  dog,  in  his  time,  who, 
every  Sunday,  went,  alone,  a  long  dis- 
tance to  attend  a  Methodist  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  a  privati 
house,  just  after  the  church  service 
closed.  So  reguLir  and  punctual  was  bif 
attendance,  tliat  he  came  to  be  knowa 
through  the  whole  commanity  as  the 
**  Methodist  dog."  The  boys  of  the 
"  establishment "  looked  with  no  saia!! 
disgust  on  the  dissenting  beast,  aboaiQg 
him  and  pelting  him  without  merer. 
But  our  doggie  maintained  his  mXegnSBf^ 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  Mt, 
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and  striding  gallantly  through  the  per- 
secuting ganntlet. 

Th:s  conduct  was  eo  extraordinary 
that,  to  test  him,  the  meeting  was  chang- 
ed, for  a  single  day,  to  another  house. 
Was  our  hero  to  be  disconcerted  ?  By 
no  meat's.  In  some  way,  known  only 
to  cnnine  intelligence,  ho  discovered  the 
ruse,  and,  the  next  Sand.-iy,  betook  him- 
self to  the  new  rendezvous.  Nut  long 
after  his  ungodly  master  was  drowned, 
when  he  came  no  more  to  meeting. 
This  gave  one  devout  brother  the  key  to 
his  whole  strange  conduct.  No  doubt 
he  had  come  hoping  to  attract  hi^  wicked 
master  to  attend  tlie  means  of  grace,  but 
this  purpose  having  been  providentially 
frastrateid,  his  attendance  could  be  of  no 
further  use. 

The  attachment  of  this  animal  to  his 
master  has  passed  into  n  proverb,  and  is 
attested  by  thon^nHs  of  pathetic  and 
tear-coinpelling  anecdotes.  That  master 
may  be  a  poor  forsaken  outcast,  without 
a  single  hold  on  human  sympathy  ;  he 
•moy  have  bat  a  scanty  crust  to  divide; 
but  when  was  his  faithful  f  lUower  known 
to  desert  him  for  happier  fortunes? 
Though  he  meet  the  sleek,  pampered 
peta  of  more  prosperous  homes  every 
day  on  the  street,  wiien  was  gaunt^  fam- 
ished Fido  ever  seen  forsaking  old  Robin 
the  Penniless? 

Bacon  says,  "  man  is  the  God  of  the 
dog.^'  His  master  is  the  Grand  Lama  of 
his  reverence — sovereign  and  patron 
saint  in  one.  In  him  he  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being.  His  smile  is  his 
heaven,  his  frown  abases  him  to  the 
lowest  depths.  Unlike  all  other  animals, 
the  displeasure  alone  of  his  liege,  with- 
out tear  of  punishment,  will  cause  him 
to  slink  to  his  kennel  with  abject  head, 
eyes  askance,  and  tail  dropped ;  while  a 
caress,  an  appreciative  word,  will  instant- 
ly bring  him  to  his  feet  with  radiant  &ce, 
pennon  at  fall  mast,  and  his  whole  body 
wriggling  in  a  convulsive  tremor  of  joy. 
His  master  is  his  conscience,  and  stand- 
ard of  right ;  every  thing  belonging  to 
him  is  sacred,  and  to  be  watched  over 
AS  the  Soman  guarded  his  eagles. 

This  fidelity  to  a  trust  is  so  character- 
istic a  trait  that  it  would  seem,  in  these 
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days,  as  though  clerks,  cashiers,  public 
and  private  servants  had  made  the  virtue 
over  to  their  canine  friends,  to  Have  and 
to  Hold  forever. 

We  lately  heard  a  fresh  anecdote  on 
this  point,  not  in  the  book.<*.  A  pioneer 
settler  in  Western  New  York  went  into 
the  woods  to  cut  timber.  Needing 
another  axe,  he  told  his  dog  to  go  back 
to  the  house,  some  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  and  bring  one.  The  little  fellow 
started  with  alacrity,  but  returned,  after 
a  long  absence,  quite  dejected,  and  with- 
out the  axe.  The  master  upbraided 
him  sternly,  and  bade  him  go  again. 
Alter  another  still  longer  absence  he  re- 
turned, this  time  joyfully,  and  bringing 
the  axe-helve  in  his  mouth;  He  had 
found  it  so  firmly  bedded  in  a  stump,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  that  he  could  not 
wrenoh  it  out,  and  so  gnawed  off  the 
handle.  Witli  such  affecting  instances 
of  a  dumb  striving  after  duty,  often 
misunderstood,  often  sharply  blamed, 
one  cannot  help  misapplying  Cowpor^s 
words, 

**  Oh|  that  those  lipa  had  language  I  *' 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  who  Jias  an  enor- 
mous watch-dog,  relates  that  whenever 
the  master  of  the  house  is  absent  over 
night,  the  faithful  fellow  is  accustomed  to 
quit  his  usual  8leeping-[)Iace,  and  stretch 
himself  across  the  tlireshcld  of  his 
mistress'  chamber,  as  if  ho  would  say, 
"  Who  enters  hero  must  pass  over  my 
dead  body." 

Another  magnificent  dog,  whom  we 
personally  knew,  we  have  long  wanted 
to  chronicle,  for  he  was  one  of  the  mag- 
nates of  our  childhood.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  his  imperial  name,  and  he  de- 
served it  well.  I^avo  him  in  charge  of 
a  gate,  and  neither  man,  beast,  nor  gob- 
lin could  pass  through.  Send  hi'n  to 
fetch  the  cows,  and  he  went  about  it 
much  as  a  Camanche  starts  on  the  war- 
path. Never  did  slow-stepping  beast 
stop  to  crop  the  last  mouthful  of  juicy 
timothy  or  nectarous  clover,  when 
Sony's  imperative  summons  was  heard. 
Finally,  so  great  a  fear  of  him  fell  on  all 
the  herd,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
stand    at    the     pastur^^^T^   vsv^^  ^-o^ 
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"Bony,"  to  bring  tbe  whole  Inmbering 
train,  pell-mell,  to  the  milking-sheds. 
Now  we  do  not  say  such  Spartan  disci- 
pline was  salutary,  or  calcnhited  to  pro- 
mote a  tranquQ  flow  of  milk ;  but  we  do 
say  that  dog  had  a  sovereign  conception 
of  the  authority  of  law. 

Every  inch  of  his  master^s  domain 
Bony  took  under  his  high  protectorate. 
It  was  sacred  soil  which  no  alien  hoof 
might  invade.  His  only  fault  was,  that 
he  could  never  be  made  to  see  that  the 
public  had  any  rights  in  the  highway 
which  a  valorous  dog  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. He  was  bent  on  adding  tbat  vi  et 
armis  to  the  family  estate,  or  for  resum- 
ing any  rash  grants  which  ancestral 
masters  migbt  have  made.  Just  as  a 
Baron  of  the  Rhine  kept  ward  over  his 
river-front,  so  did  Bony  prowl  about  that 
strip  of  debatable  territory ;  and  if  any 
bewildered  pig  found  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  it,  he  would  rush  squeal- 
ing past,  hugging  the  farthest  fence,  even 
when  the  hete  noir  of  his  fancy  happened 
to  be  quite  out  of  sight. 

And  yet,  the  noble,  gigantic  fellow 
was  docile  ns  a  child,  gentle  as  a  woman 
to  Lis  friends,  never  showing  a  hostile 
eye  unless  his  notions  of  trust  were  con- 
cerned. If  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration were  true,  we  should  say  that 
no  less  than  a  Begulus  or  a  Ximenes 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  imperial 
form  of  Bony. 

How  far  one  of  these  dumb  favorites 
will  fill  the  gap  to  a  solitary  person, — the 
great  emptiness  that  follows  lost  human 
ties  I    Have  you  ever  read  the  pathetic 
history  of  Eliza  Ryves,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  woman  of  genius,  who  died  many 
years  since  in  a  dreary  London  garret  ? 
In  poverty  and  neglect,  under  hope  de- 
ferred, and  utter  forlornness,  how  pitiful 
it  is  to  hear  her  say,  **Now  that  I  live 
entirely  alone,  I  show  Juno  more  atten- 
tion than  I  had  used  to  do  fonnerly.    The 
heart  wants  tomething  to  le  kind  to  ;  and 
it  consoles  us  for  the  loss  of  society,  to 
see  even  an    animal  derive  happiness 
from  the  endearments  we  bestow  upon 
it.'' 

You  will  find  the  dog  a  de\\ft\iViw\, 
aoliiiidering  companioii  for  l\v«  %\.t)L(iy^ 


taking  off  the  edge  of  loneliness,  with- 
out making  importunate  demands  on 
your  attention.  A  child  is  apt  to  be 
exigent  and  pertinacious  in  its  solidtt- 
tions — a  dog,  never.  Have  you  not  seen 
him  crouched  with  head  between  bit 
paws,  gazing  full-eyed  at  his  master, 
who  is  reading  or  writing,  and  lost  in 
thought  ?  Don^t  you  see  he  is  ready  to 
spring  for  a  frolic  if  a  gesture  invite  it, 
but,  till  then,  silent  as  ghosts  by  day- 
light? How  he  puzzles  his  simple  brain 
as  his  eye  follows  those  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  you  are  tracing,  and  how 
often  you  are  reminded  of  little  Dora 
holding  the  pens  for  her  David  Oopper- 
field! 

Have  you  a  neighbor  troubled  with 
such  a  horrible  flux  de  houehe  as  makes 
you   bless  the    memory  of  those  old 
anchorets  who   never  onoe  for  years 
broke  the  leaden  silence  of  their  tongues! 
How  good  it  is  to  turn  the  key  on  him 
and  his  magpie  chatterings !    How  it  ia- 
creases  your  respect  for  your  dumb  com- 
panion, who,  with  the  keenest  relish  for 
a  bit  of  fun,  yet,  with  a  true  kni^tlj 
courtesy,  subdues  his  desires  to  jonr 
mood,  and  awaits  your  invitation. 

We  are  happy  to  be  supported  hero^j 
Sir  Walter  Scott,    ffhe  companionship 
of  his  dogs  in  his  study  he  felt  to  be 
grateful  society,  and  helpful  to  his  work. 
We  would  give  more  for  a  faithful  dnw- 
ing  of  that  Edinburgh  ''  den  "  where  the 
Great  Wizard  conjured  Lis  most  potent 
spells,  than  any  painting  of  "Scott and 
his    Friends,^'    illustrious    and  elegant 
though  the  company  may  be.     There, 
in  the  foreground,  sits  the  master  at  his 
plain  desk,  thoughtfully  bending  over 
his  papers,  while  the  immense  form  of 
Maida,  liis  shaggy  favorite,  is  stretched 
at    longtli    before    the    fire.     Yonder, 
perched  on  the    liighost  round  of  the 
book -ladder,  quite  out  of  harm^s  wtj, 
crouches  Ilonse,  the  beautiful  cat,  wait- 
ing to  take  her  place  by  the  footstool, 
whenever  it  shall  please  her  rival  t» 
saunter  forth  for  a  walk.     To  one  sr 
other  of  these  pets  Scott  is  every  dov 
and  then  tossing  a-  friendly  or  coouo 
^^^xi\v).\I\Qrcv^V!  ^^.^  of  recess  to  hiiiiflel( 
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take  time  for  a  frolic.  He  believed 
they  understood  every  word  he  said,  and 
there  did  soem  to  bo  a  sort  of  clatrvo- 
jance  between  them.  "Who  can  tell  how 
much  his  elastic  freshness,  power  of 
work,  and  sweetness  of  nature,  were 
kept  in  tone  by  his  unbending  himself 
and  *^  leaning  from  his  human  *'  toward 
thes^  dumb  favorites  ? 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  whose  temper 
was  as  uncertain  as  an  Icelandic  geyser, 
foaming  up  without  apparent  cause,  and 
scalding  whatever  came  in  its  Avay,  who 
in  his  atrabilarious  moods  lashed  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  friend  alike, — the 
savage  Landor  lived  in  a  state  of  beau- 
tiful and  tranquil  friendship  with  his 
dog.  Let  us  for  this  repeat  a  requiescat 
over  the  grave  of  the  gifted,  choleric 
poet. 

Next  tS  a  merry  child,  we  do  not 
know  80  good  and  healthful  a  compan- 
ion for  a  melancholic  man  as  a  dog.    He 
does  not  call  over  the  roll  of  your  ails, 
with  dolorous  intonation,  nursing  and 
petting  them  by  recital,  nor  does  he 
anger  you  by  combating  your  splenetic 
fancies.    He  just  ignores  them  so  inno- 
cently that  yon  ignore  them  too.    If, 
after  a  convivial  evening,  you  awake 
with  a  pound  of  lead  in  the  epigastric 
regions,    spiders    in    your    eyes,    and 
mephitio  vapors  coiling  through  your 
brain ;  if.  the  day  looks  cold,  and  dark, 
and  dreary,  and  you  feel  half  inclined  to 
try  the  "  bare  bodkin  "  remedy,  rather 
than  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary 
life,  just  draw  on  your  clothes,  and  open 
the  door   to   your   dog.    See  what  a 
delirioos  good-morning  he  has  ready  for 
yoa.     How  he   leaps  upon   you,  and 
sprinkles  yon  all  over  with  cool,  fragrant 
dew,  which  he  has  brushed  from  lilacs 
and  violet-borders  I    How  his  eyes  flash, 
and  his  tail  wags  like  an  excited  pendu- 
lum, as  he  winds  up  his  welcome  with 
a  series  of  acrobatic  somersaults  I 

Now  if  such  a  greeting  as  that  will 
not  flash  a  vivid  beam  among  the  noir 
vapeurs  of  your  brain,  and  make  you  feel 
that  life  is  dear,  and  a  pleasant  tiling  it 
is  to  see  the  sun,  yon  may  as  weU  make 
your  will,  and  puU  your  hypochondriao 
nightcap  over  f  oar  eyes  for  aU  time.     ^ 


When  you  remember  that  the  good 
fellow  will  have  just  such  a  welcome 
ready  for  all  the  household,  as  they  suc- 
cessively appear,  does  he  not  amply  pay 
his  board-bill  by  getting  the  day  under- 
way so  heartily  and  hilariously,  and 
by  oiling  the  family  machinery,  which 
is  so  apt  to  creak  in  the  shivery  morn- 
ing hours  ? 

Now  we  know  youvg  dogs  do  not 
enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  among 
lionsekeepers.  They  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  Young  America,  and  insist  on 
having  a  paw  in  every  thing.  Docs  the 
maid  attempt  to  sweep  ?  Nick  consid- 
ers it  a  challenge  to  a  sword-exercise, 
and  begins  to  fence  at  the  broom  in  the 
most  valiant  manner.  Is  the  mistress 
concocting  an  omelette?  He  selioets  the 
supreme  moment  of  tossing,  to  execute  a 
gallopade  between  her  feet.  He  looks 
with  great  favor  on  a  lady's  trained 
skirts  as  a  divan  for  his  after-dinner 
naps,  also  a  niarsnpial  arrangement,  or 
parlor  coup6  for  his  easy  conveyance 
from  room  to  room.  He  eschews  well- 
swept  floors  and  freshly-painted  corri- 
dors, delighting  to  bedraggle  all  such 
fleshly  vanities  under  his  feet  If,  by 
w^ay  of  armistice,  he  be  shut  out  of 
the  house,  he  first  whines  mildly  to  draw 
your  attention,  then  vociferously  to  de- 
mand admittance,  and,  if  still  repulsed, 
scratches  and  striates  your  door  most 
alarmingly,  till,  finally  losing  all  patience, 
he  comes  down  with  his  great  catapult 
of  a  tail,  to  let  you  know  he  will  "  make 
antechamber  "  no  longer. 

The  puppy  is  of  an  analytical  turn  of 
mind.  He  seizes  cords,  tassels,  rubbers, 
slippers,  gloves,  combs,  anything  within, 
reach  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations, 
and  then  grinds,  macerates  and  triturates 
his  specimen  with  patient  assiduity,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  a  very  elemental  condi- 
tion— (there  is  our  little  Don  yonder,  just 
finishing  the  last  tooth  of  a  fine  rubber 
comb  I  May  it  prick  his  digestion !  )  A 
clothes-line,  with  its  billowy,  fluttering 
linen  spread  full  to  the  wind,  offers  a 
temptation  which  no  gallant  puppy  was 
ever  known  to  resist.  ^^  ^-rv^'iiXiJ^ 
Bcents  the  g\ioat  oi  aoma  \i^«ftX.  Q>^  ^ft^l 
in    ruffied   pvWovf-ca?,^    wv^  ^o^'asi.m^v 
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bandkercbicf^  which  must  be  shaken  and 
exorcised  at  all  hazards. 

The  little  fellow  has  also  a  way  of 
answering  the  door-bell  before  the  maid, 
and  pressing  his  hospitable  attentions 
on  ladies  in  full  regalia  (who  have  not 
sent  in  their  cards  to  him),  ia  a  manner 
more  cordial  than  pleasant.  Can  any 
one  tell  us  why  he  has  such  a  passion 
for  bringing  old  bones  into  the  parlor  to 
gnaw  before  your  company,  on  the  best 
hearthrug  ?  Is  he  cleaning  specimens  for 
some  medical  clique,  and  so  pressed  that 
he  must  work  and  visit  together,  or  does 
he  take  your  guests  for  a  deputation  of 
the  Humane  Society,  with  whom  he 
hopes  to  make  interest  by  displaying  a 
Squeers-like  di^  ? 

You  cannot  please  our  little  philoso- 
pher better  than  by  taking  him  into  the 
garden.  To  be  sure,  he  will  unearth 
every  thing  to  bring  it  to  the  sun,  dig  up 
sprouting  bulbs,  escarp  your  mounds, 
and  mine  your  terraces.  He  will  in- 
spect every  spadeful  of  earth  you  turn 
over,  sniffing  it  like  an  analytical  chem- 
ist, and  wagging  approval  of  your  work, 
as  if  he  would  say,  "  how  now,  comrade, 
are  we  not  getting  on  famously  ?  "  You , 
Avill  probably  find  small  tumuli  on  your 
lawn,  which  being  opened  reveal  mys- 
terious deposits  of  organic  remains, 
worthy  the  learned  researches  of  the 
Pickwick  Club.  Altogether,  the  young 
'  dog  belongs  to  the  category  in  which 
Beecher  places  boys— creatures  that  you 
can  neither  live  with  nor  without ;  but 
he  goes  about  each  separate  piece  of 
mi-^chief  with  such  honest  audacity,  such 
certainty  of  its  being  the  fit  thing  for  a 
dog  to  do,  that  you  have  Jiot  the  heart 
to  chastise  him.  Ilud  he  the  least  spice 
of  craft  or  sneaking,  you  could  apply  the 
whip  with  a  will. 

Prof.  Hedge  says  the  dog  is  the  most 
moral  of  brutes.     Ho  reminds  us    of 
what  De  Qnincey  calls  "the  awful  inno- 
cence of  childhood."    If  you  are  going 
to  do  a  mean  or  a  base  thing,  you  will 
not  take  him  with  you ;   you  will  shut 
Lim  up  in  his  kennel  and  slink  off  by 
yourself;  for  how  can  you  ovw  do  \\.  'vrlik 
those  great,  honorable,  inqnirm^  c^^^ 
fEtatened  apon  youl 


Napoleon  patted  his  grim  cannon  at 
Waterloo,  and  called  them  pretty  girls; 
but  what  cared  he  for  the  delicise  of 
household  life?     What    pause    did   he 
make  amid  the  roar  of  his  great  ambi- 
tions, to  listen  to  the  murmur  of  low, 
home  harmonies,  or  to  understand  their 
humor  and  pathos  ?    All  pets,  especially 
pet  dogs,  it  was  well  known  he  detested. 
Let  us  place  it  to  his  credit,  then,  that 
when   poor,   nnhcroic,  homesick  Maria 
Louisa  came  to  the   Tuileries,  as  she 
would  have  gone  to  Spandan,  weeping 
abundantly  for  the  lost  home,  he  took 
her  by   the  hand  and   led  her  into  a 
sweetly  familiar  room,  where  she  found 
again  the  dear  tapestries  wrought  by  her 
sisters,  the  furniture  of  her  own  boudoir, 
her  birds  and  keepsnke<>,  and,  more  tbao 
all,  where  the  little  white  doe  she  had 
hugged  at  parting  with  a  bur^mg  heart, 
leaped  up  in  her  arms  and  gave  her  wel- 
come ! 

That  strange  Jewish  prejudice  against 
the  whole  canine  race,  that  crops  oat  s) 
often  in  the  Bible- record,  still  lingers  in 
the  Orient.  Driven  inhospitably  from 
human  doors,  starved,  outlawed,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  opprobrioai, 
ho  still  retains  some  marks  of  the  native 
gentleman.  It  is  remarked  tliat  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  canine  population 
is  immense,  the  dogs  liavo  formed  a 
complete  municipal  code,  dividing  them- 
selves into  wards  whose  bounds  are  very 
rigidly  defined,  and  any  trespass,  or  any 
violation  of  canine  ordinance,  is  mort 
trenchantly  punished.  An  American 
resident  gives  this  curious  account  of 
what  happened  when  a  donkey  died  be- 
fore his  door. 

"It  was,  of  course.  Thanksgiving-day 
among  the  dogs  in  that  di:?trict.  Tke 
entire  dog-population  dined  on  donkey- 
such  a  feast  as  they  had  not  had  for 
many  a  day.  When  they  had  finished, 
the  dogs  of  an  adjoining  district  came, 
as  if  invited,  the  largest  dog  of  the  dis- 
trict—probably  the  alderman — at  their 
head,  and,  following  him,  *  Tny. 
Blanche,  Sweetheart,  the  little  dogs  tod 
all.'  No  objection,  not  even  a  growl 
^Yom  \ixrj  ^^^xVJ  ^\a  'vo.a  heard  in  protest 
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y  belonged ;  on  the  contrary,  tliey 
)d  rejoiced  to  have  such  bounty  for 
neighbors. " 

poet  has  written  of  onr  favorite 

lovingly    than    Mrs.    Browning. 

nate  was  Flush,  the  pretty  com- 

n  of  her  darkened  sick-room,  to 

mch  mention  as  this : 

'*  Hoses  gathered  for  a  vase, 
In  that  chamber  died  apace, 

Beam  and  breeze  resigning ; 
This  dog  onlf,  waited  on. 
Knowing  that  when  light  Is  gone. 

Lore  remains  for  shining.** 

finely  she  depicts  the  tender  pain 
1  must  often  come  to  ub,  living  in 
hold  intimacy  with  creatures  allied 
by  some  of  our  noblest  sentiments, 
»parated  by  the  impassable  limito- 
of  an  inferior  nature. 

'*  Mock  I  thee  in  wishing  weal  ? 
Tears  are  in  my  eyes  to  feel 

Thou  art  made  so  stralghtly, 
Blessings  needs  must  straighten,  too,— 
Little  canst  thoa  joy  or  do, 

Thoa  who  loyest  greatly. 

"Tet  be  blessed  to  the  height 
Of  aU  good  and  all  delight 

Penrions  to  thy  natare  I 
Only  lovtd  beyond  that  line, 
With  a  love  tliat  answers  thine, 

Loving  f  ellow-creatnre  I " 

>  have  not  inquired  what  theolo- 

think  becomes  of  the    souls  of 

s  (or  their  simulacra),  when  tliey 

Tupper  has  lately  made  a  pro- 

eement,  and  we  wait  for  light.    We 

only  say   that,    had  we    written 

I  Ai&T^  we  could  not  have  refrained 

sketching     the     household     dog 

g  the  joyful  recognitions  of  the 

Sed  hereafter.    Lot  us  say  it  rever- 

,  there  are  many  whom  we  hope 

eet  in  the  beatiSed  state,  whose 

ing  would  not  give  us  half  the  pure 

It  we  should  feel  to  welcome  the 

Fidas  Achates  who  loved  us  so 

and  wagged  us  so  many  hearty 

bless-you^s  on  these  earthly  shores. 

)  have   read    quite    an    argument 

where  to  prove  that,  though  brutes 


seem  to  possess  many  qualities  of  our 
intellectual,  emotional,  and  even  of  our 
moral  nature,  they  are  not  accountable 
agents. 

Well,  who  wants  to  thrust  any  thing 
so  fearful  as  moral  responsibility  upon 
these  creatures,  made  for  our  pastime  and 
our  use?  Nobody  can  deny  that  dogs 
are  *'  honest  up  to  their  light,"  and  do 
their  duty,  fo  far  as  they  know  it,  ii^  a 
oordial,  hearty  fashion,  which  often  puts 
to  the  blush  the  grudging  service  of  the 
superior  race.      \ 

Are  there,  then,  no  employments  in 
the  future  life  but  the  giving  account  of 
stewardships,  and  the  laying  down  of 
trusts?  Is  it  certain  that,  of  all  the  liv- 
ing tribes  who  have  groaned  and  tra- 
vailed under  the  tyranny  of  force  and 
the  bondage  of  want  since  the  world  be- 
gan, man  alone  is  to  start  out  on  the 
new  existence  ?  Will  be  who  is  made 
sovereign  and  lord  paramount  of  this 
lower  world — set  to  rule  as  weU  as  to 
««rvtf— find  himself  then  in  the  lowest,  ab- 
jectest  grade  of  being  ?  Will  all  the  soft, 
reEtful  gradations  of  the  earthly  state 
have  ceased,  and  all  need  of  brute  min- 
istries ? 

Or,  may  it  be  possible  that,  among  the 
boundless  beautifid  varieties  of  the  fu- 
ture state,  life  may  radiate  infinitely  le- 
neath  as  well  as  above  us,  the  bounds 
of  the  household  be  enlarged  rather 
than  diminished,  and  the  lower  orders, 
for  whom,  we  are  told,  "  God  carelb," 
may  find  enlargement  from  the  woes  and 
burdens  of  their  present  condition  ? 

Since  the  Bible,  intelligently  rendered, 
is  silent  as  to  the  future  of  the  brute 
creation,  we  do  decline  to  accept  the 
eminently  Jewish  conclusion  whioh 
Solomon  reaches  in  his  splenetic  solilo- 
quy—^^the  spirit  of  the  beast  goeth 
downward  to  the  earth."  Where  nature 
and  revelation  are  dumb,  let  us  wait 
humbly  for  the  hour  when  all  hidden 
things  and  dark  problems  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OP  AHMED. 

(IThe  Sultan  Schahnir,  having  listened  to  many  a  pleasant  "tale  of  the  tireless  Scfaehert* 
zade  and  becoming  more  and  more  suspicious  that  thcj  were  all  composed  by  the  same 
person,  at  length  resolved  to  ask  for  one  by  a  different  hand.  "  For,"  said  he  to  himself, 
**  even  though  it  should  prove  iufcrior  to  the  others,  it  will  afford  a  change,  and  perliaps  I 
shall  afterwards  relish  the  old  style  all  the  better  for  it.  Charming  Scheherazade,"  sud  he, 
I  right  in  surmising  that  the  exquisite  tales  which  you  have  tola  with  so  much  grace 
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and  spirit  are  the  prodi^ction  of  one  mind  ? "  **  Sire,  you  have  guessed  with  your  nsoil 
shrewdness,"  replied  the  Sultana ;  **  they  were  composed  by  my  uncle  Schirzad  for  the 
amusement  of  his  nephews  and  nieces."  '^  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  truly,**  obserred  tiie 
Sultan.  "  I  look  upon  him  as  on  one  who  has  given  me  a  magnificent  feast,  in  wbidi  nothing 
important  was  lacking.  I  have  now  and  then  thought  I  should  have  relished  some  paili 
of  it  more  heartily  had  they  but  had  the  benefit  of  a  sharper  contrast  with  somethiiig'— 
some  foreign  spice,  perhaps,  or  even  a  little  dried  fruit,  provided  it  came  from  the  other  end 
of  the  world."  '*  Sire,  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  objection,"  replied  the  SuJtaoi, 
gently ;  *^  we  cannot  read  one  author  forever,  even  though  he  were  the  greatest  of  aU.  I 
will  now  tell  you  a  story  that  possesses  certain  points  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  the  work 
of  an  honorable  mind,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  wholly  destitute  of  merit"  '*  I  shill 
be  charmed  to  hear  it!"  said  the  Sultan.  Scheherazade  at  once  took  her  accnstoiBed 
place,  and  began  as  follows :] 


I. 

Ok  the  side  of  a  mouDtain,  near 
Laasa,  the  capital  city  of  Thibet,  lived 
a  poor  widow  with  her  only  son,  Ah- 
med. Their  garden  was  a  small  level 
tract  not  for  from  the  house ;  and  here, 
when  the  weather  was  favorable — which 
in  that  rigorous  climate  is  too  rarely 
the  ca:js— the  widow  often  came  to 
assist  her  son  in  making  the  most  of 
the  sunshine.  .Ahmed  could  not  refuse 
her  aid,  so  cheerfully  rendered,  for  their 
subsistence  depended  mainly  on  the 
sale  of  their  surplus  produce  in  the  city. 

One  summer  afternoon  Ahmed  was 
resting  within  the  house — ^if  ** house" 
it  could  be  called,  that  from  a  distance 
looked  more  like  a  heap  of  stones — for 
he  had  been  to  the  city,  and  felt  more 
fatigue  than  was  usual  after  those  tedi- 
ous journeys.  "  Yes,  mother,"  he  said, 
as  though  resuming  the  thread  of  a 
previous  conversation, "  the  more  I  think 
of  this  tiresome  life,  and  what  improve- 
ment a  little  money  would  make,  the 
more  I  incline  to  the  School  of  Magic,* 

♦  In  Thibett  besides  ooUegcs  \n.  v"h\c^  V\io  ot^- 
nary  branohes  of  echolastio  loaxning  at^  law^YA, 
thero  are  others  devoted  to  the  itudy  ot  t^kio  ec  cnice 
of  Jf agio. 


rather  than  to  the  college.  In  the  col- 
lege, I  admit,  I  could  do  better  justice 
to  those  native  talents  which  the  priests 
pretended  to  sec  in  my  eye  when  the 
Dalai-lama  *  died.     But " 

"  Son,  son,"  said  the  mother,  severe- 
ly, "  how  often  have  I  warned  you  to 
be  more  respectful  to  the  priesthood! 
I  know  you  are  not  impious  in  thong^it; 
why,  then,  should  your  careless  speech 
do  you  injustice  ?  Sometimes  I  feer 
lest  Shigemooni  should  strike  yon 
dumb  when  you  thus  insult  his  rg«t- 
sentatives." 

**  Pardon  me,  dear  mother  1"  ex- 
claimed the  impulsive  youth ;  **  it  wis 
only  my  modesty  that  made  me  tain 
their  good  opinions  into  empty  compli- 
ments. I  won't  pretend  again  that  they 
were  not  sincere.  But,  were  I  ever  so 
certain  of  my  ability,  you  see  that  roo- 
cess  as  a  philosopher  or  physician  iflf  i^ 

*  Tho  Dnlai-lnma  is  the  Grand  Lanu—tb« 
groatost  of  nil  the  lamoa  vrho  goTcm  Thibet  bott 
temporally  and  spiritually.  When  he  diet,  th9 
inferior  lamas  select  some  child  whom  thej  decUut 
he  has  appointed  bis  successor.  The  Dmlsi-U— 
represents  the  highest  god  (Shigcmoonilt  ■•  tki 
KroCttX^ocL  Q^Y^  ^^.  '&ut  he  is  more  dirisSk  a' 
\iv\«  «.xx  ^Vcsrc\B\  ^i^N«s&i&fe^  Vtvv^Vk  NaMUSalltal  to 
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anywhere,  far  in  the  distance;  and, 
meanwhile,  I  am  very  poor.  Whereas, 
once  I  am  master  of  the  glorious  secrets 
of  Magic,  I  haye  my  fortune  in  my  own 
hands." 

'^  Is  that  so  certain,  son  f  "  asked  the 
mother ;  "  do  we  not  know  many  magi- 
cians who  are  still  poor  f " 

"  Truly,"  answered  Ahmed ;  "  but  of 
these  poor  magicians  some  are  unskil- 
ful, and  others  do  not  desire  riches. 
They  confine  themselves  to  exorcising 
eyil  spirits,  or  finding  out  important 
secrets  for  those  who  can  pay  but  a 
^mall  fee.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
BCTeral  who  are  rich  and  powerful — so 
great  that  eren  the  priests  fear  them." 

^'  But  these  magicians,  son,  all  prac- 
tise  black  magic,"^  do  they  not  ? " 

'^  It  is  so  said,"  Ahmed  replied. 

'^I  have  always  thought  their  gains 
nnholy,"  said  the  mother,  seriously. 
^  It  is  like  enjoying  stolen  fruit.  They 
surely  take  what  was  never  intended 
for  them.  And,  moreover,  it  is  degrad- 
ing to  accept  gifts  from  an  enemy.  And 
are  not  the  demons  our  enemies  ?  Still 
farther :  ndiether  the  gift  came  from  an 
enemy  or  a  IHend,  the  only  riches  that 
ennoble  one  are  those  that  are  gained 
by  one's  own  exertion.  The  great  men 
are  those  who  make  themselves.  Rich- 
es easily  won  dwarf  the  soul,  instead 
of  expanding  it." 

^  That  is  all  true,  mother,"  said  Ah- 
med, quietly;  '^but  who  has  inspired 
you  ?  Tou  surpass  the  priests  both  in 
sense  and  ekK|uence  I " 

The  mother  paused.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  her  feelings.  Her  reverence 
vns  again  shocked ;  her  self-respect  was 
wounded;  her  son  had  grieved  her. 
But  was  this  a  time  to  redress  these  in- 
jaries  ?  No ;  for  he  was  willing  to  lis- 
ten, and  now,  if  ever,  she  should  forget 
herself,  in  the  endeavor  to  do  him  good. 
Something  had  lately  stirred  him  up ; 
that  was  evident.  Never  before  had 
pOTerty  so    embittered   his  thoughts. 

^  Three  Idnds  of  magic  are  known  In  Thibet : 
theurgy^  or  vhiUmagic^  i. «.,  that  which  is  wroncrht 
bjr  meaxui  of  heavenly  assistanoe ;  naiural  magie^ 
Which  arails  itself  of  the  powon  of  nature ;  and 
Madfe  fMtgie,  or  neoroma&ej,  which  inrokes  fhe 


But,  whatever  the  nature  of  this  mys- 
tery, the  truth  must  be  spoken.  ^'  Son 
Ahmed,"  she  said,  very  gravely,  "  a  sen- 
sible person  will  only  preach  when  there 
is  need  of  a  sermon.  You  are  aware 
that  your  father  was  a  scholar ;  and  per- 
haps I  may  have  learned  something 
from  that  pure  spirit — ^which  I  do  not 
doubt  is  aiding  me  this  moment.  He 
could  have  enriched  himself  in  the  way 
you  seem  so  taken  with;  but  he  dis- 
dained any  thing  meanly  won.  He  re- 
spected himself,  and  was  respected  by 
others.  The  visit  of  the  priests,  who 
spoke  so  well  of  your  character,  was 
owing  to  the  repute  of  your  father ;  for 
they  knew  that  a  good  tree  is  apt  to 
produce  good  fruit" 

These  words,  so  seriously  spoken  by 
one  so  dear  to  him — for  Ahmed  really 
loved  and  honored  his  mother — ^made 
a  deep  impression.  He  rose  from  the 
yak-skin*  and  paced  backward  and 
forward  several  minutes.  Then,  paus- 
ing before  his  mother,  and  dropping  his 
voice— for  he  had  observed,  through 
the  open  door,  an  old  man,  a  wander- 
ing stranger,  seated  not  far  distant — he 
said,  "  It  is  best,  mother,  that  I  should 
tell  you  why  I  am  thus  eager,  all  at 
once,  for  riches.  I  have  to-day  seen  a 
face  that  has  enchanted  me.  So  much 
beauty  and  sweetness  were  never  before 
seen  in  a  human  countenance  I " 

"  A  face,  son  ?—  in  love  with  a  face  ? " 

"  A  face  with  a  soul  in  it,  mother  I " 
said  Ahmed,  with  fervency.  "  Some 
souls  are  so  bright  they  shine  through 
the  fiesh.  If  the  priests  could  read  my 
character  in  my  eyes  before  it  was  real- 
ly formed,  how  much  more  could  they 
read  hers,  in  those  lovely  features  and 
that  tender  and  expressive  glance  I  " 

**  Well,  son,"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
sigh,  "  I  grant  every  perfection  of  the 
young  lady.  She  has  made  a  sudden 
conquest,  and  must  therefore  be  very 
charming.    What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  That  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
Ahmed,  timidly.    '^  I  have  seen  her ;  I 


♦  The  skin  of  the  yak  (the  "  yak  of  Twc^jwrj  ^ 
a  race  of  caU\«  "w\t\i  «l  \iMSit\i  ^\\  ^iJssl^  ^wUAKtv 

covered  wU3i  loix8«  tk^iidki  «Qltt.\kaXt. 
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know  she  exists ;  that  is  all.  Yet,  not 
all ;  for  I  am  satisfied  I  am  not  indififer- 
ent  to  her." 

"  What  is  her  condition  in  life  ?  " 

^'  Ah,  that  is  the  hard  point  1 "  ex- 
claimed Ahmed,  with  emotion.  ^'  She 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  pal- 
aces in  Lassa.  And  I  know,  from  her 
dress  and  air,  that  she  is  no  menial; 
she  can  be  no  other  but  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  house.'' 

The  mother  of  Ahmed  remained 
silent  for  a  while,  and  then  said,  ^  If 
your  impression,  that  this  rich  young 
lady  returns  the  interest  you  feel  in  her, 
is  correct ^' 

"I  only  know  this,"  Ahmed  began, 
availing  himself  of  the  pause :  "  when 
I  passed  her  the  first  time— being  not 
more  than  a  few  rods  distant — her  eyes 
kindled  the  moment  she  saw  me,  and 
her  whole  face  lighted  up  with  wonder- 
tul  quickness.  She  was  then  at  her 
window,  working  embroidery.  When 
I  passed  the  second  time,  she  was  still 
there ;  and  as  soon  as  she  observed  me 
she  started,  as  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, and  the  next  instant  her  lovely 
face  was  covered  with  blushes." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  it  is  prob- 
able she  is  pleased  with  you.  And  what 
I  was  going  to  say  a  while  since  is,  that 
she  must  have  perceived  you  are  poor. 
This,  I  admit,  speaks  well  for  her  mod- 
esty. As  it  is  yoUy  then,  and  not  your 
supposed  grandeur  and  importance,  that 
she  fancies,  wherefore  all  this  anxiety 
about  riches?  Should  not  your  own  per- 
sonal worthiness  be  your  chief  concern  ?" 

^^  So  far  as  relates  to  her,  that  is  true 
enough,"  replied  Ahmed.  "  But  there 
are  others  to  be  thought  of.  Probably 
her  family  are  proud,  and  look  high  for 
her.  And,  even  were  this  not  so,  a 
sense  of  propriety  would  suggest  that  I 
should  so  appear  to  her  friends  and  the 
world  that  none  could  sneer,  and  thus 
make  her  sufier  for  my  sake,  if  not  her 
own.  They  would  justly  ask,  '  How  is 
this  beggar  to  support  his  queen  ? '  On 
that  head  there  must  be  no  room  for 
conjecture." 

The  couple,  in  their  eaTnesliieaa,\iai(V. 
long  foigotten  the  old  man  oui^de.   k^ 


length  approaching,  as  though  he  had 
intended  from  the  first  to  enter,  he  at 
this  juncture  appeared  in  the  doorway 
of  the  cottage,  and  saluted  its  inmates 
with  great  courtesy.  "Pray  eBter,** 
said  the  widow ;  "  all  that  I  have  is  at 
your  service." 

^'  I  shall  do  nothing,  kind  lady,"  said 
the  stranger,  ^  to  make  you  wish  you 
had  been  less  hospitable.  All  I  at  pres- 
ent need  is  a  single  draught  of  water." 

Ahmed  hastened  to  supply  him. 

"  For  hospitality^s  sake,  you  will  taste 
a  barley-cake  ? "  said  the  good  hostess. 

"  That  the  blessing  of  your  kindneiB 
may  fully  descend  on  me^"  said  the 
guest,  '^  I  take  and  eat  it."  His  air  was 
gentle  and  dignified.  He  seemed  to 
confer  a  favor,  when  he  so  gracioQalj 
and  cordially  accepted  one. 

The  good  woman  seated  her  goest, 
and  modestly  awaited  his  leisure.  Alter 
a  moment's  pause,  during  whieh  he  re- 
garded both  mother  and  son  with  a  be- 
nignant glance,  he  said,  ^  There  is  ao 
such  pleasure  in  the  world  as  that  of 
doing  good.  When  we  can  be  reasoa- 
ably  c«*tain  that  what  we  contemplatt 
will  have  a  favorable  result,  it  is  d^ 
lightful  to  anticipate  and  in  imagina- 
tion see  the  good  already  accompUaked, 
the  happiness  already  enjoyed.  Do  jon 
agree  with  me,  kind  lady  f  " 

^^  What  you  say  I  know  to  bt  qiite 
true,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  you,  dear  youth  ? " 

"I  am  equally  certain  of  it,"  sod 
Ahmed;  ^^ though  my  mother,  beiii^ 
older  and  kinder  than  I,  has  had  sanj 
more  proofs  of  its  correctness." 

"  Well  and  modestly  said,"  observed 
the  guest.  ^^  But,  when  we  would  do 
good,  and  yet  cannot  feel  certun  that 
what  we  have  projected  will  bo  uscflil 
— nay,  more :  when  we  fear  lest  Utit 
seeming  good  may  turn  to  evil,  then  tibe 
case  is  very  different ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

Both  his  hearers  assented  to  this 
proposition  also,  and  within  themsrins 
were  much  mystified  by  these  singobr 
observations. 

"  From  the  few  words  I  chaneed  to 
o^etVwiw  \\i&\  TLOw^"  he  resumed,  ad- 
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Bon  is  in  dejection  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  It  seems  to  him  that,  if  he 
were  rich,  he  could  be  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  I  once,  as  a  poor  young  man, 
had  the  same  conviction.  But  my  real 
unhappiness  dated  from  the  day  I  sud- 
denly acquired  my  property.  Now,  1 
am  able  to  assbt  your  son.  The  doubt 
is,  whether  what  I  could  confer  on  him 
would  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse." 

When  the  stranger  announced  his 
ability  to  help  poor  Ahmed,  the  youth's 
countenance  lighted  up^  his  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  his  breath  came  and  went 
rapidly  through  his  parted  lips. 

*^An  hour  ago,  kind  sir,"  said  the 
mother,  ''I  should  have  known  well 
what  to  Bay  to  any  plan  for  aiding  my 
son ;  I  should  have  declined  the  offer  at 
once.  But  in  his  present  state  of  mind 
—which  I  am  sure  he  has  not  exagge- 
rated in  the  account  he  has  just  given 
me — I  £Bar  that  the  prospect  of  a  life 
of  poverty  would  fairly  ruin  his  health. 
He  is  in  love,  as  you  are  aware,  and  all 
lovers  are  aHke;  not  one  of  them  is 
quite  sane.  If,  therefore,  you  can  do 
any  thing  for  him,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  not  be  dazzled  and  spoiled  by 
his  good  fortune,  why,  I  shall  be  glad 
indeed ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  assure 
you  of  our  gratitude." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  you," 
8ud  the  old  man.  "  The  mode  and  de- 
'  gree  of  benefit,  however,  must  depend 
on  him  alone.  In  this  matter,  from  the 
moment  I  undertake  the  service,  he  is 
to  receive  no  advice  from  any  quarter ; 
his  own  instincts,  his  own  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  good,  must  decide.  There- 
fore speak  now,  if  you  wish  to  counsel 
him.  I  will  await  him  outside."  With 
a  courteous  bow  the  stranger  then  with- 
drew. 

**  Oh,  he  is  a  ma^cian — Pm  sure  he 
is ! "  exclaimed  Ahmed,  joyfully. 

"  That  is  my  own  impression,  son  Ah- 
med," said  his  mother.  *^  But,  do  you 
aotice,  he  is  not  in  haste  to  serve  you  f 
And  there  I  honor  him.  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  this  benefiting  another." 

^*  I  believe  you,  though  I  can't  under- 
stand it,"  said  Ahmed.  "  But  tell  me 
qmckljr  what  yon  would  bare  me  do, 


that  he  may  not  be  kept  waiting.  Be- 
sides, I  am  very  impatient — in  fact, 
half  wild  I " 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,"  the  mother 
answered.  But  she  saw,  in  her  son's  ex- 
citement, a  mood  quite  unfavorable  to 
good  impressions.  At  a*  venture,  then, 
she  said,  *'  Be  true  to  yourself,  son  Ah- 
med, and  I  can  ask  no  more.  Do  not 
be  dazzled  too  easily.  If  there  is  a 
choice,  choose  what  is  plain.  Be  mod- 
est, and  all  may  turn  out  well.  Go, 
now ;  and  may  the  spirit  of  your  dear 
father  protect  you  I  " 

''  How  strange,"  thought  Ahmed,  as 
he  turned  to  go,  ^'  that,  while  I  am  so 
full  of  joy,  they  are  both  so  serious  I  " 

^*  We  will  go  up  the  mount^n  a  little 
way,"  said  the  stranger,  who  stroked  his 
long  beard  as  he  walked,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  contemplation.  At  length 
he  broke  silence  by  asking  Ahmed  how 
long  he  had  been  in  love. 

"  Since  mid-day,"  replied  Ahmed. 

^^  Ah  1 "  said  his  companion,  '^  I  had 
supposed  it  to  be  an  affair  of  years. 
And  what  is  your  age  ? " 

"  Nineteen." 

"And  the  probable  age  of  your 
charmer  is— 


_») 


"Sixteen,  I  should  say,"  returned 
Ahmed. 

"  A  serious  business,  truly  I "  mut- 
tered the  old  man,  striding  on.  He 
moved  so  rapidly  that  Ahmed  had 
almost  to  run  to  keep  up  with  him. 
"  Is  he  laughing  at  me  ?  "  thought  the 
youth. 

At  length  they  reached  a  level  place, 
with  higher  ground  all  around  it,  and 
the  heights  of  the  mountain  still  before 
them.  "How  still  and  dreary!"  said 
Ahmed  to  himself. 

"  Can  you  find  any  thing  to  make  a 
fire  with  ? "  asked  his  companion. 

"It  is  doubtful,"  said  Ahmed,  who 
saw  nothing  but  sand;  "but  1  will 
look."  He  presently  returned  with  an 
armful  of  small  plants,  and  went  in 
search  of  more.  He  observed  that  the 
old  man  stood  aside,  with  head  bent 
and  arms  folded^  ap^MCwWi  \»iS5Xft%  tnr* 
interest  in  theae  ^TC^w^VXssn^  "^\«*scX.- 
ly,  when  luc\  caoTi^  >a».^  >D«e^  "^"^^ 
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vided,  the  Btranger  aroused  liimself 
from  his  reyerie,  and  directed  Ahmed 
to  place  certain  stonesi  which  he  point- 
ed out,  in  such  a  position  that  the  fire 
might  he  raised  from  the  gromid  and  at 
the  same  time  protected  from  the  wind. 
This  haying  been  done  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  some  stems  and  stalks  of  the 
plants  made  ready,  he  kindled  a  fire  by 
a  process  unknown  to  Ahmed;  the 
flame  at  first  being  bluish,  but  growing 
ruddy  by  degrees.  On  the  bright  coals 
he  threw  a  powder  that  sent  up  a  cloud 
of  incense.  The  cloud  grew  more  and 
more  dense,  and  quite  enveloped  the 
magician,  so  that  Ahmed  saw  him  in- 
distinctly and  as  though  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. He  began  to  feel  a  drowsiness 
coming  on,  which  he  attributed  to  fa- 
tigue and  excitement.  The  magician 
now  stretched  a  small  red  wand  toward 
Lassa,  and  his  lips  moved  as  though  he 
uttered  words.  Suddenly,  as  though  a 
great  fan  had  swept  away  the  smoke  on 
either  hand,  the  air  became  calm,  and 
he  revived.  But  the  magician  was 
gone.  Ahmed  found  himself  no  longer 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  a  vast  apartment, 
of  an  order  of  architecture  that  was 
quite  new  to  him.  Columns  beautifully 
sculptured  supported  the  almost  invisi- 
ble ceiling;  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  the  noblest  specimens  of  statuary ; 
through  the  great  windows,  made  of 
the  clearest  crystal,  he  beheld  a  garden 
so  lovely  that  it  seemed  to  him  like 
Paradise.  As  he  advanced  wondering- 
ly,  he  suddenly  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
dress.  Turning  about,  he  beheld  a  sight 
that  transported  him.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance was  a  young  lady  of  charming 
figure  and  graceAil  carriage,  in  whose 
blushing  countenance  he  at  once  dis- 
cerned the  features  already  so  dear  to 
him.  Drawn  to  her  by  an  irresistible 
attraction,  he  seized  bcr  hand  and  kissed 
it  passionately.  "  Dearest  one,"  he 
said.  "  I  cannot  believe  that  a  few  hours 
ago  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  I  Though 
I  do  not  even  know  your  name,  it  seems 
as  though .  I  had  known  you  for  ages. 
Wh&t  happiness  to  be  in  this  charming 
placej  with  you ! " 
"I  confess,  sir,"  the  lad^  rcpW^/m 


a  low,  clear  voice,  very  sweet  and  musi- 
cal, '^  that  your  sentiments  give  megrest 
pleasure.  To  be  loved  by  ycu  has 
seemed  to  me,  since  I  first  saw  you,  si 
the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  Do  yon 
really  love  me  as  truly  as  you  say?" 
As  she  said  this,  her  ardent  gaze  rested 
fully  on  his  face. 

*^  So  well  and  truly,^'  exclaimed  Ah- 
med, with  emotion,  '^  that  without  yoo 
I  must  die ! " 

<^  Ah,  this  is  happiness  indeed  1"  she 
murmured,  as  Ahmed  embraced  her  ten* 
derly.    "  To  be  loved !— to  be  loved  P 

In  a  kind  of  rapturous  trance  the  loT- 
ers  wandered  about,  one  moment  talk- 
ing eagerly,  the  next  feeling  a  raptoie 
too  great  for  definite  expression.  At 
length  they  sought  the  open  air.  The 
garden,  filled  with  rare  flowering  plants 
and  shrubbery,  and  with  trees  of  pleas- 
ing shape,  where  the  choicest  nnging- 
birds  made  their  nests,  gave  them  great 
delight.  Approaching  a  fountain,  they 
lost  themselves  in  admiration  of  iii 
beauties,  and  its  eccentric  and  shiftiog 
character.  From  a  few  jets  it  changed 
to  many,  and  these  crossed  each  other*! 
course  in  the  most  fantastic  and  grace- 
ful mauuer ;  the  many  jets  still  further 
multiplied,  and  grew  finer,  until,  though 
each  was  still  distinct,  the  whole  to- 
gether resembled  a  mist.  Through  the 
mist  Ahmed  thought  he  perceived  the 
magician  walking  leisurely  in  an  orange- 
grove.  The  mist  at  length  became  a 
cloud,  which  grew  denser  and  denser, 
and  at  the  same  time  extended  its  limits 
till  it  enveloped  them  both.  So  siff- 
prised  were  the  lovers,  that  their  bands 
dropped ;  and,  the  moment  thej  were 
quite  separate,  the  cloud  dispersed,  and 
Ahmed  saw  only  the  magician.  Olanc- 
ing  around,  he  perceived  that  they  were 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  enchantment 
had  begun.  **  Where  is  my  beloved ! " 
he  cried. 

"  You  saw  only  her  apparition,^  swd 
the  magician.  ^^  It  was  necessary  that 
I  should  see  you  together,  before  pro- 
ceeding. If  I  have  distressed  you,  it  if 
an  injury  that  I  can  easily  redress.*^ 

'"''  iOcL^  \XiSs^  \&  ^icuel  I "  cried  Ahmed. 
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ie  from  such  experiences  in  to- 

dear  boy,"  said  the  magician, 

^'it  is  easy  to  see  you  have 
)cen  in  love  before.    The  first 

of  lovers  seems  eternal.  But 
the  daylight  is  going.  We  must 
ur  work." 

hen  replenished  the  fire,  and, 
le  sticks  were  being  reduced  to 
tood,  as  before,  apparently  in 
lought,  with  his  head  bent  for- 
d  his  arms  folded.  Then,  throw- 
the  fire  a  powder  that  gave  a 
ferent  cloud,  both  in  appearance 
}Ty  from  the  first,  and  watching 
snse  as  it  slowly  rose,  he  waved 
wand  over  it  gravely,  repeating 
elf  a  number  of  words  in  a  mys- 
Anguage.  He  uttered  the  phrase 
and  each  time  as  he  reached  a 
word,  near  its  close,  Ahmed  felt 
•und  tremble.  Then,  standing 
,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  he 
a  moment,  and  pronounce  the 
7  itself  in  a  loud  voice.  Instant- 
(npanied  by  a  fearful  shaking  of 
und,  a  gigantic  figure  shot  up 
3  earth,  black  as  night,  with  an- 
i  that  blazed  like  the  sun.  In 
d  was  a  huge  club  of  ebony, 
wooldst  thou  ? "  he  said,  in  a 
}  terrible,  though  subdued  by 
md  fear,  that  the  listener  quaked 

it.    '^  I  am  thy  slave,  and  the 
f  all  who  command   in   that 

led,"  said  the  magician,  'Hhig 
n  give  you  instantly  any  thing 
f  choose  to  ask.  But  if  you 
•refer  to  earn  a  fortune  by  your 
3rtion8,  I  can  summon  another 
rho  will  gladly  point  it  out. 

3  decides!"  answered  Ahmed, 
having  partially  recovered  from 
bt.  ^^I  will  have  a  hundred 
1  pieces  of  gold,  in  ten  chests, 
h  a  different  key.  Let  them  be 
1  before  the  door  of  my  mother-s 
and  the  keys  given  to  me  here." 
ling  more?"  inquired  the  de- 
parently  astonished  at  Aluned's 
ion. 


"  A  necklace  for  my  love,"  he  said, 
'*  suitable  for  a  lady  both  beautiful  and 
modest." 

*' Think  well,"  said  the  magician; 
"  you  will  never  have  another  opportu- 
nity." 

"Then,"  said  Ahmed,  "I  will  have 
you  choose  what  you  will  for  me.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more." 

"  A  powder  that  may  prevent  his  dy- 
ing of  hunger,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Now,  do  your  duty  1 " 

The  earth  instantly  received  the  de- 
mon. But  he  was  scarcely  gone,  when 
he  reappeared,  bearing  a  salver  that 
contained  a  bunch  of  burnished  steel 
keys  of  curious  shape,  strung  on  a  ring 
of  gold,  and  two  golden  boxes  of  un- 
equal size.  "The  ten  chests  of  gold 
are  at  thy  mother^s  door,"  he  said,  and 
instantly  disappeared. 

"  Open  the  larger  of  the  two  boxes," 
said  the  magician.  Ahmed  obeyed 
him,  and  beheld  the  loveliest  necklace 
of  pearls  that  fancy  could  conceive — so 
large  and  lustrous  were  they,  and  so 
admirably  arranged.  A  white  halo 
seemed  to  surround  them.  From  the 
delicate  lining  of  the  box  an  exquisite 
odor  escaped,  that  somehow  recalled  a 
thought  of  the  beautiful  being  who  waa 
to  receive  it. 

"Oh,  how  lovely!"  exclaimed  Ah- 
med. "  How  can  I  prove  my  gratitude 
for  these  princely  favors  ?  " 

"  By  withholding  your  censure  should 
they  cause  misery  instead  of  happiness," 
replied  the  magician.  "  Open  not  the 
other  box.  It  contains  the  powder  I 
requested  for  you.  The  time  to  open  it 
is  when  the  powder  is  needed." 

"  But  do' you  think  that,  with  all  my 
riches,  I  can  ever  need  this  powder  ?  " 
asked  Ahmed,  as  they  set  out  to  return. 

"  How  can  I  toll  ? "  answered  the  old 
man,  with  a  grave  smile.  "  It  is  well, 
however,  to  be  prepared.  And  that  it 
may  be  on  hand  when  it  is  needed,  I 
advise  you  always  to  keep  it  about  you. 
And  now,  dear  youth,  a  few  words  be- 
fore we  part.  Bo  soon  as  I  saw  the  ap- 
parition of  your  beloved^  I  Tcai«cafc«t^ 
her.  I  have  'kno^wri  \ict  Iot  ^^as%^«a.^ 
can  teatafjf  to  Yiei  c\i«ra»  'WOa.  o^  \ss«»^ 
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and  person.  You  may  indulge  your 
wildest  dreams  of  perfection  ;  you  will 
most  certainly  fall  behind  the  actual 
truth.  How  important,  then,  that  this 
high  and  noble  creature  should  be  prop- 
erly approached  and  most  considerately 
treated  I  How  necessary,  for  your  mu- 
tual happiness,  that  your  own  character 
should  be  high,  and  your  yiews  of  life 
of  a  corresponding  nobleness  !  Do  not 
think  to  dazzle  her  with  display.  Be- 
ing used  to  wealth,  it  has  no  particular 
importance  in  her  eyes.  But,  to  such 
beings,  character  is  every  thing.  I 
would  not  advise  that  you  should  go  to 
her  in  rags,  or  with  any  other  sign  of 
abject  poverty ;  but  one  may  dress  neat- 
ly and  becomingly,  and  acceptably  to 
all  sensible  persons,  for  very  little 
money.  What  you  need,  far  more  than 
rich  attire  for  the  body,  is  suitable 
clothing  for  the  mind.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  to  reproach  your  ignorance, 
for  by  your  language  I  know  you  have 
been  well  taught;  but  to  be  perma- 
nently acceptable  to  one  so  highly  gift- 
ed as  Nourmahal — for  that  is  her  name 
— your  acquirements  must  correspond 
to  hers ;  not  fully,  perhaps,  but  you 
must  be  qualified  to  breathe  the  same 
air,  to  feel  the  sunshine  as  she  feels  it, 
to  look  on  the  charms  of  nature  with 
the  same  eye  of  loving  intelligence,  and 
to  behold  the  triumphs  of  art  with  a 
kindred  enthusiasm ;  else  she  will  quick- 
ly discover  that,  after  all,  she  is  alone, 
and  love  will  give  place  to  indifference, 
indifference,  finally,  alas !  to  contempt, 
if  not  abhorrence  !  Do  you  appreciate 
this  ? " 

"Yes,  entirely  and  humbly,"  mur- 
mured Ahmed. 

"  You  rejoice  me,"  said  the  magician. 
"  Now  you  are  prepared  for  the  advice 
I  have  to  give  you." 

"  Believe  me,  I  will  follow  it  to  the 
letter ! "  exclaimed  the  grateful  youth. 

"  Well,  then ;  I  impose  no  hardship. 
You  will  one  day  be  glad  to  have  done 
as  I  now  direct.  Go  into  the  city ;  pur- 
chase a  small  but  not  mean  house,  in  an 
a^eeable  quarter,  with  ^mple  fgrounds. 
See  that  the  place  is  weW  ftwppVied.  ^WiXi 
trees  and  shrubbery.    "Remote  \i3Q\t\i«t 


at  once.  First  place  your  chests  of 
gold  in  rough  boxes,  which  you  can 
have  sent  to  you  from  the  city.  Obtain 
no  assistance  until  the  gold  is  nfely 
concealed  in  them.  Employ  two  or 
three  different  wagoners,  on  different 
days,  that  the  inconsistency  between 
so  small  and  mean  a  house  and  so  many 
goods  may  not  provoke  snspicioD,  ind 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  your  wetlth 
before  it  is  fairly  secured.  When  yen 
have  neatly  and  comfortably  Amished 
your  new  house,  and  feel  at  home,  enter 
the  college  as  a  regular  student,  and  fct 
yourself  seriously  to  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  your  natuxal  tslenta 
Do  not  seek  the  fair  Nonnnahal  till  all 
this  be  done.  Once  yon  are  fairly  s 
student,  really  on  the  road  to  soms- 
thing,  you  will  be  able  to  respect  your- 
self, and  may  venture  to  tell  her  who 
and  What  you  are.  Bnt  reserve  the  9b- 
cret  of  your  sudden  richer  Batker 
prefer  to  seem  to  her,  and  every  ose, 
vorthy  to  have  riches  and  honor,  as  s 
kind  of  necessary  complement  to  your 
qualities,  than,  by  a  vulgar  di^lay,  to 
tempt  the  world  to  find  how  mncb  b^ 
low  your  assumed  station  you  really  are. 
If,  however,  it  should  finally  be  a|^ 
rent  that  nothing  but  the  revelation  of 
your  riches  will  induce  the  parents  of 
Nourmahal  to  consent  to  your  onion, 
then  you  may  devise  some  way  of  con- 
veying the  fact  to  them  that  may  leave 
it  in  a  shape  consistent  vntb  their  good 
opinion  of  you.  Meanwhile,  eccnrc  tn 
honest  and  capable  man  for  steward. 
When  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  he  is 
trustworthy,  let  him  trade  with  a  part 
of  your  capital.  If  it  be  not  improved, 
of  course  it  will  finally  decrease  to 
nothing ;  and  having  been  accnstooed 
to  ease,  you  will  then  find  poverty  a 
bitter  morsel.  Lastly,  if,  in  apite  of  all 
your  prudence,  you  should,  some  time, 
find  yourself  reduced  to  povcity,  vsA 
would  learn  how  to  retrieve  v*nir  fc^ 
tunes,  let  mo  know  your  wish,  vA  * 
will  befriend  you.  When  the  ti* 
comes  to  make  yourself  known  to  S^* 
mahal,  I  will  send  you  a  friend  i^ 
ttv\xi\\^^^\ia  ^^rC\  \sitrodQce  you  |Wf 
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They  were  now  arriTcd  at  the  cot- 
tage, where  they  saw  the  ten  chests 
neatly  piled  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
where  stood  Ahmed^s  mother,  dazed  by 
the  spectacle.  Making  known  his  dom- 
icile to  Ahmed,  and  bowing  courteously 
to  the  mother,  the  magician  excused 
liimself  from  entering,  as  night  was  ap- 
proaching, and  departed,  expressing 
kindest  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

With  his  mother*s  assistance,  Ahmed 
moved  the  heavy  chests  into  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  not  till  they  were  all  fairly 
secured — the  elegant  wood,  richly  carv- 
ed, glistening  in  the  lamplight — would 
he  tell  her  a  word  of  his  adventure. 
Then,  while  she  nervously  prepared  his 
sapper  (for  he  was  almost  dying  of 
hunger),  he  told  the  story,  omitting 
nothing.  He  showed  the  keys,  pro- 
duced the  two  gold  boxes,  and,  finally, 
that  they  both  might  realize  their 
wealth,  he  applied  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  lock  that  bore  the  same  niunber, 
and,  turning  the  massive  bolts  with 
ease,  opened  the  precious  chest  with 
trembling  hands.  It  was  full  to  the 
brim  with  bright  and  glistening  gold  I 

"  Yes,  it  is  no  dream ;  there  is  the 
gold,  sure  enough  1 "  exclaimed  the 
mother,  with  a  kind  of  awe.  "  And 
now,  may  the  good  Shigemooni  give  us 
grace  to  use  it  properly  !  " 

Ahmed  almost  forgot  his  hunger,  and 
for  some  time  could  scarcely  eat  a 
mouthfuL  He  played  with  the  gold, 
and  was  delighted  with  its  loud,  clear 
ring,  as  he  let  the  pieces  fall.  Then 
he  displayed  the  necklace,  which  his 
mother  pronounced  the  loveliest  thing 
she  had  ever  seen.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  magician^s  advice?"  he 
asked,  returning  to  the  table. 

*'Yoa  should  follow  it  implicitly,'* 
was  the  reply.  "In  these  things  you 
owe  allegiance  to  so  munificent  a  bene- 
factor.'' 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  fill- 
ing a  small  bag  with  gold,  Ahmed  went 
to  the  city.  After  long  search,  he  found 
and  purchased  such  a  house  as  the  ma- 
gician had  suggested.  Then  he  bought 
a  neat  but  modest  suit  of  clotheSj  a 
beaatilhl  ebawl  and  dress  for  hia  moth- 


er, and  some  small  luxuries  for  the 
table,  and  proceeded  homeward. 

The  next  day  he  followed  his  friend's 
advice  as  to  transferring  his  riches  to 
the  new  abode. 

And  now,  being  eager  to  resolve^his 
fate,  he  at  once  enrolled  himself  as  a 
student  at  the  college,  and  began  his 
studies  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The 
professors  were  pleased  with  him,  and 
took  every  pains  to  smooth  the  paths 
of  the  rugged  steep ;  for  they  honored 
his  modesty  and  appreciated  his  zeal- 
ous application.  [ 

II. 

Impatient  of  further  delay — which, 
according  to  strict  interpretation  of  the 
magician's  advice,  was  quite  superflu- 
ous— Ahmed  now  wrote  to  his  benefac- 
tor, asking  the  promised  introduction 
to  Nourmahal's  family.  True  to  his 
word,  the  magician  the  next  day  sent 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  with  much 
good-humor  announced  his  readiness  to 
fulfil  his  commission.  Not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  affect  an  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  that  occasioned  his  visit, 
he  spoke  freely  of  the  fair  Nourmahal, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  Ahmed's  confu- 
sion. *'  Cheer  up,  friend  Ahmed  !  "  he 
laughingly  cried;  "you  are  the  most 
lugubrious  of  lovers  I  I  never  knew  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen — or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  age — who  didn't  prefer  sim- 
shine  to  gloom." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Ahmed,  smiling,  "  I  am 
not  melancholy.  My  disposition  is 
cheerful.  But  consider,  that,  besides 
actually  coming  in  contact  for  the  first 
time  with  one  so  dear  to  me,  I  am  also 
to  encounter  people  of  courtly  manners, 
who  can  prevent  my  happiness." 

"  Pooh,  pooh ! "  said  his  friend. 
"There  is  no  such  difference  as  you 
imagine.  What  there  is,  so  far  as  man- 
ners are  concerned,  is  rather  in  your 
favor.  The  greatest  blunder  you  can 
make  is  to  allow  yourself  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  these  people.  Don't  forget 
that  you  are  now  something  more  than 
you  were  a  few  "wee^^  ^kVnc^ir 

"  Well,  I  coxLVan't  e«u^\\^  \^^  X^'ftja.V 
said  Alimed. 
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The  two  friends  now  set  o.ut,  the 
elder  constantly  amusing*  the  youth 
with  agreeable  anecdotes  or  lively  de- 
scriptions of  the  peculiarities  of  those 
whom  they  were  presently  to  meet.  He 
obJIrved  that  NonrmahaPs  father  was 
one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  men;  a 
warm  friend,  but  the  most  bitter  and 
violent  of  enemies ;  a  bigot  in  theory, 
self-indulgent  in  practice,  but  temper- 
ing his  laxity  with  traits  of  rigorous 
self-discipline.  One  of  these  peniten- 
tial peculiarities  was  a  habit,  inflexibly 
pursued,  of  bathing  in  very  cold  water 
every  morning — ice-water,  if  possible — 
and  then  of  running  races  in  a  long 
covered  way,  with  the  servants,  or  any 
one  who  could  be  induced  to  enter  the 
course;  and,  what  was  certainly  odd, 
if  he  chanced  to  be  beaten,  he  applaud- 
ed the  victor  heartily,  and  from  that 
moment  became  his  friend.  He  was 
also  fond  of  other  gymnastic  exercises 
— feats  of  strength  and  daring,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  demanded  fortitude 
and  endurance;  and  in  these  he  was 
also  generous  to  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  excel  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  often  the  case,  for  he  was  very 
skilful.  Indeed,  this  gentleman  was  a 
monomaniac  on  gymnastics. 

"  Now,  my  lad,"  said  Ahmed's  friend, 
"  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  You  must 
do  your  best  in  showing  your  agility. 
Are  you  used  to  running,  leaping,  and 
climbing  ?  Can  you  turn  yourself  in- 
side out,  swallow  your  own  shadow, 
and  jump  over  the  moon?  If  not,  I 
tremble  for  you  I " 

"  I  tremble  for  myself  1 "  was  Ah- 
med^s  laughing  reply. 

"  Young  man,  I  like  you  I "  exclaimed 
his  elderly  friend.  "Keep  up  your 
courage,  and  you're  sure  to  win.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  you  approach  your  fate 
in  such  a  cheerful  spirit.  Remember, 
no  knuckling  to  him  1  He  is  rough ; 
be  rough  yourself." 

"Ob,    ho,    NourcddinI     Oh,    ho!" 
shouted  a  voice,  apparently  just  over 
their  heads.    Ahmed's  companion  start- 
ed to  observe  that  they  were  already  at 
the  palace-gate.    Glancing  \ipwM:i,\i^ 
'ispied  hiB  noble  friend  on  t\ie  to^  ol 


the  building  with  a  quoit  in  his  hand. 
Near  him  stood  a  youth,  of  about  Ah- 
med's age,  also  with  a  quoit. 

"Oh,  ho,  yourself^  Almansorl"  he 
shouted. 

While  Noureddin  was  engaged  in  a 
vociferous  conversation  with  their  boit 
above,  Ahmed  suddenly  descried  the 
fair  Nourmahal,  who  was  attracted  to  a 
window  by  the  shouting.  On  discor- 
ering  Ahmed,  she  looked  as  ooDScioas 
as  though  she  had  really  participated 
in  that  blissful  scene  which  he  had  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  merely  a  kind  of 
enchanted  dream  of  his  own.  He  bad 
barely  time  to  kiss  his  hand  to  her,  for 
they  passed  on,  obedient  to  the  som- 
mons  from  above.  A  servant  had  bat- 
tened down  to  conduct  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  game,  then  in  active  prog- 
ress. 

"  Who  is  that  boy,  kisang  lus  hind 
to  my  daughter  ? "  roared  Almanaor. 

"He's  coming  to  see  yon,"  lotzed 
Noureddin  in  return. 

It  was  a  fatiguing  ascent ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  palace-roof— which  in 
that  place  was  quite  level,  and  covered 
with  earth — Noureddin  was  breathleea, 
and  for  a  moment  could  scarcely  gaq>. 
"  In  the  name  of  all  the  I«amaa,  aad  the 
hundred  and  eight  Boorchaitt)*  and 
heaven  and  earth  in  general,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  what  do  yon  mean 
by  making  your  guests  go  through  so 
much  to  see  so  little  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  the  laughing  host,  "if 
they  tcUl  come  when  I  am  only  throw- 
ing quoits,  why,  that's  all  they  can  see, 
of  course.  I  can't  leave  my  game  for 
such  a  frivolous  purpose  as  showing 
courtesy  to  a  guest."  This  nonaenae 
being  properly  taken,  the  noble  qwat* 
thrower  was  now  pleased  to  makeyosBg 
Ahmed's  acquaintance,  and  in  turn  pre- 
sented him  to  the  youthful  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Ganem.  "  Come,^ 
cried  the  lively  host,  "  now  for  a  royal 
game,  two  on  a  side — Ganem  and  I 
against  you  two." 
Now  it  so  happened  that  quoits  vai 


^  *tVv«  TV^Tchaof ,  or  idols,  are  created 
^\vo  <n^s\^  \)K:Vn^  ^<^  ^-ra.Vvo^  of  tlie 
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a  fayorite  recreatiou  of  the  college-stu- 
dents, and  Ahmed  had  quickly  mas- 
tered its  difficulties.  The  quoits  were 
discs  of  brass  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
The  throw  was  perfect  when  the  quoit 
so  descended  as  to  encircle  the  upright 
stick  which  at  either  end  of  the  ground 
marked  its  bounds.  Every  time  a  play- 
er succeeded  in  doing  this  he  was  enti- 
tled to  an  extra  cast. 

The  eye  of  a  lover  being  very  sharp, 
Ahmed  had  quickly  detected  in  Ganem 
signs  of  a  sudden  dislike,  which  he  in- 
stantly attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
rival.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the 
demon  of  hatred  entered  his  soul.  Un- 
der this  influence  his  senses  quickened, 
and  he  felt  conscious  of  his  superiority. 
Among  his  fellow-students  was  the  son 
of  a  Hindoo  conjurer,  a  subtle  youth, 
who  had  taught  him  how  to  train  his 
muscles  and  faculties.  On  this  he  now 
congratulated  himself,  leisurely  watch- 
ing the  style  of  his  adversaries.  The 
host  played  neatly,  but  rather  too  eager- 
ly; Ganem  carefully,  but  inexpertly. 
Ahmed  was  for  a  time  content  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  the  weight  and  shape 
of  the  discs ;  though  his  superior  style 
did  not  escape  the  noble's  eye.  At 
length,  feeling  sure  of  his  cast,  he  threw 
both  his  quoits  over  the  stake,  and, 
calling  for  others,  finally  strung  it  full 
of  them.    And  so  that  game  was  won. 

Ganem  evidently  was  annoyed;  but 
Almansor  became  more  and  more  ex- 
cited as  the  discs  continued  to  settle 
upon  one  another  with  a  loud  click; 
and  at  last,  unable  to  control  his  enthu- 
riasm,  he  rushed  up  to  Ahmed  and  em- 
braced him  heartily.  '^  Splendid  I  splen- 
did, my  boy  I "  he  cried ;  "  you're  an 
artist  i  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  now  go 
doim  and  make  ready  for  dinner ;  and 
if  you're  all  as  hungry  as  I  am,  I  con- 
grafcolaCc  you.  If  you  don't  enjoy  your 
niea]|l'll  give  you  my  head  for  a  foot* 
baU./  My  new  cook  is  worth  her  weight 
in  fbld.  I  defy  all  Thibet  to  match 
heri" 

A^  Ahmed  and  Noureddin  had  not 
been  honored  with  a  previous  formal 
fnritiktion  to  dine  with  their  host,  the 
totamt  BOW  felt  Bome  delicate  scruples, 


which  he  privately  expressed  to  Nou- 
reddin ;  but  he  was  greatly  comforted 
by  his  friend's  assurance  that  this  invi- 
tation should  be  considered  quite  as 
sincere  and  cordial  as  though  it  had 
been  extended  a  week  beforehand. 
Ceremony  Almansor  regarded  as  the 
surest  mark  of  efieminacy. 

Dinner  was  announced.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  to  Ahmed;  but,  sum- 
moning all  his  firmness,  he  quietly  de- 
scended, and,  while  his  heart  beat  fast, 
received  the  introduction  to  Nourmahal 
and  her  mother  with  grave  composure. 
As  a  mark  of  favor — earned  through 
his  skill  in  the  game — ^he  was  placed 
between  the  two  ladies,  with  the  other 
guests  opposite.  Considering  all  the 
circumstances,  this  was  a  difficult  posi- 
tion for  the  modest  Ahmed ;  but  he  sat 
out  the  meal  with  credit,  though  an 
occasional  word  or  glance  from  Kour- 
mahal  would  almost  overwhelm  him. 

State  dinners  of  many  tedious  courses 
did  not  suit  the  impetuous  temper  of 
the  host ;  the  dishes  at  his  table  were 
always  few,  and  rapidly  served;  but 
every  thing  was  exquisitely  prepared, 
and  there  was  always  enough. 

Having  matters  of  greater  importance 
awaiting  our  notice,  we  must  pass  over 
this  hospitable  meal,  which  the  boister- 
ous spirits  of  Almansor  and  the  more 
refined  liveliness  of  Noureddin  served 
to  carry  off  with  success.  Nourmahal 
seated  herself  on  an  embroidered  mat, 
and  sang  the  following  song,  accom] 
nying  herself  skilfully  on  the  lute^ 


Sad  vaa  my  heart  (sweet  love  denied) 
Till  thou  earnest  near,  my  joy,  my  pride  I 
Thy  fervent  glance  this  boeom's  chill 
Changed  quickly  into  love's  warm  thrill  I 

Ah,  dearest  I  were  our  spirits  free, 
Forever  would  I  dwell  with  thee ; 
And  not  a  soul,  however  divine. 
Should  know  so  sweet  a  blijs  as  mine  I 

Cold,  biting  winter  comes  apace — 
I  care  not,  when  I  see  thy  leuie ; 
There  is  no  winter  in  my  heart, 
Where  thou  and  heaven  have  equal  part ! 

As  the  ladies  left  the  table,  Koured- 
din  placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
Ahmed. 

"  Did  you  uoWee  VJaa  ^ot^  ^1  ^^ 
song  %  '^  Ixe  as^ed^  qo^^VX^. 
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The  excited  youth  "was  for  a  moment 
miable  to  trust  himself  to  speak. 
"Yes,"  he  finally  replied;  "and  did 
you  notice  her  impassioned  and  deli- 
cate interpretation  of  their  sentiment  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  said  Noureddin ; 
"  but  the  words  are  her  own." 

The  company  now  repaired  to  the 
garden.      While  the  other  gentlemen 
disposed  themselves  for  a  siesta,  Ah- 
med, who  had  heard  much  of  Alman- 
sor's  elegant  grounds,  which  invariably 
filled  the  stranger  with  agreeable  sur- 
prise, roamed  about  admiringly,  paus- 
ing every  few  moments  to  examine  more 
attentively  some  fine  plant  or  flower. 
He  at  length  came  to  a  huge  fountain, 
that  some  way  reminded  him  of  the  one 
he  had  seen  in  the  vision.    As  he  stood 
before  it,  listening  to  the  sweet  patter- 
ing   of   the  water,   and   half  lost  in 
thought,  he  heard  behind  him  the  rust- 
ling of  a  dress.    Turning  quickly,  he 
started  with  surprise  to  discover  the 
beautiful  Nourmahal,  dressed  precisely 
as  then,  her  face  wearing  the  same  look 
of  sweetness  and  trusting  love.     That 
instant  he  felt  drawn  to  her  with  mys- 
terious force.     Kissing  her  hand  with 
respectful  tenderness,  and  observing  her 
modest  confusion,  he  said,  "  Dear  Nour- 
mahal, is  it  possible  that  this  pleasure, 
so  often  dreamed  of,  is  at  length  really 
mine  ?    Believe  me,  I  love  you  dearly  I 
What  happiness  to  be  in  this  charming 
place,  with  you  1 " 

These  were  the  very  words  he  had 
utterod  in  the  mountain  ;  and  Nourma- 
haPs  repji^  —which  he  remembered  word 
by  word — was  also  the  same.  The  vis- 
ion was  perfectly  reproduced  in  blissful 
reality. 

The  interview  was  interrupted,  as 
they  stood  near  the  fountain,  by  the 
mercurial  Noureddin,  who  came  to  ap- 
prise his  friend  that  their  host  was  call- 
ing for  him.  This  errand,  however,  he 
did  not  announce  till  he  had  paid  the 
most  humble  deference  to  the  blushing 
Nourmahal.  They  now  rejoined  the 
rest  of  the  company. 


promising  a  speedy  repetition  of  the 
visit. 

Ahmed^s  joy  almost  made  him  in- 
sane. His  late  tender  e^cperience,  with 
the  sweet  assurance  of  Nourmahal^s  love 
terminating  all  his  anxiety,  rendered 
him  for  a  time  extravagantly  happy. 
His  unfitness  for  study  occasioned  mndi 
wonder  among  the  faculty.  But,  com- 
manding himself,  he  at  length  sacceed- 
ed  in  fixing  his  attention,  and  even  his 
companions  soon  ceased  to  obsenre  any 
thing  unusual  in  his  conduct. 

The  eccentric  noble  by  degrees  grew 
so  fond  of  Ahmed,  and  so  resigned  to 
the  idea  of  being  excelled  by  him  in  all 
his  favorite  amusements,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day.  Encoaraged 
by  this  partiality,  Ahmed  one  day  de- 
cided to  make  kno\Cn  his  paaioo.  On 
this  occasion  they  were  alone.  Bo  soon 
as  Almansor  comprehended  Ahmed^ 
meaning,  he  began  to  laugh.  **Ho, 
ho  !  my  friend — ^ho,  ho  I  ho,  ho  1  Pre 
been  expecting  this ! "  he  cried.  "And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  that,  if  yoff  cm 
show  me  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife 
handsomely,  you  are  the  very  son-in- 
law  I  want — a  man  of  skill  and  cour- 
age, sound  in  head,  heart,  and  stom- 
ach! " 

Overwhelmed  with  bis  good  fartnne, 
Ahmed  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it 
"  Thanks,  noble  sir  I  "  he  cried.  "  If 
you  will  accompany  me,  I  frill  show 
you  whether  I  am  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  your  daughter  properly." 

The  noble  consenting,  they  went  to 
Ahmed's  house. 

Ahmed  conducted  their  guest  to  an 
inner  apartment,  where,  after  ndsBg 
the  loose  boards  of  the  floor,  he  dis- 
played the  ten  chests,  which  he  pio- 
ceedcd  to  open.  Almansor  was  asttMh 
ished,  of  course.  "  Why,  my  dear  Ah- 
med," he  exclaimed,  "you  are  tl^ndk- 
est  young  man  in  Thibet  I  Yet,  Ifttai 
your  personal  qualities  more  tha  ^ 
this  gold.  Nothing  but  the  nai"^ 
concern  of  a  father  for  his  dau^rh  ^ 
welfare  could  have  made  me  thin)' 
asking  any  other  qualification   ini* 


CoSqq  was   served  in   a   ch&rming 
mmuner-house ;    and,  soon   fiHerw^cOi^    VTy^naxk^  VXi'^tl  *<^<^^  I   already 
Ahmed  and  Noureddin  dcpaxlcd,  «iXV«t    -^N^asii  ^qm  \a^^^  iwa  ^ft^-^'i^ 
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v^are,  Ahmed,  that  your  father  was 


11 


man. 

8  remark  was  embarrassing.  But, 
some  reflection,  Ahmed  told  the 
Qg  story  of  his  enrichment, 
'ell,  I  must  say,  Ahmed,''  the  no- 
^claimed,  smiling  good-humored- 
;he  magician  has  found  a  desery- 
eneiiciary.  He  was  right  in  sup- 
I  that  the  son  of  so  excellent  a 
aiid  so  admirable  a  mother  could 
ly  prove  an  unworthy  recipient  of 
lunty." 

I  two  friends  now  rejoined  the 
T,  whom  they  pleased  with  the 
ncement  of  the  intended  mar- 
After  a  long  discussion,  they 
ided  that,  as  both  Ahmed  and 
nahal  were  quite  young,  and  the 
r  had  but  just  begun  his  scholasr 
reer,  the  marriage  should  bo  de- 
two  years.  Before  his  guest  do- 
1,  Ahmed  placed  in  his  hands  the 
box  that  contained  the  beautiful 
ace  of  pearls,  as  a  present  to  Nour- 
I. 

lU. 

Qow  occurred  to  Ahmed  that  it 
I  be  vfvXl  to  carry  out  the  advice 
)  magician  in  respect  to  a  steward, 
erefore  made  inquiries  among  his 
B ;  and  Ganem — ^who  of  late  had 
very  friendly — recommended  one 
r  so  warmly,  that  he  concluded  to 
!ehim. 

^n,  I  do  not  quite  like  his  looks,'* 
he  mother,  after  the  first  business 
lew  with  the  steward.  "But, 
80  excellent  a  friend  as  Ganem 
laranteed  his  capability,  it  is  per- 
^ong  to  feel  suspicious." 
bat  is  just  my  own  impression, 
)r,"  said  Ahmed;    and  there  it 

>  two  years  quickly  passed.  The 
became  more  enamored  of  each 
day  by  day.  Such  was  his  devo- 
0  his  studies,  his  passion,  and  his 
astics,  that  Ahmed  found  little 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  his 
rd,  who  by  d^rees  engaged  more 
lore  deeply  in  mercantile  specula- 
;  and,  to  further  them,  founded 
ase  bazaan,  or  dSpdta  of  miic^lbk 
OjL.  n. — SS 


neous  merchandise,  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  the  youth  had  his  tastes  been  more 
business-like.  Even  his  mother  remon- 
strated vainly.  The  gold  was  going  by 
degrees ;  but  he  knew  that  Calcar  had 
a  *^  genius  for  grand  designs,"  as  Ganem 
expressed  it,  and  was  aware  that  these 
huge  magazines  of  goods  could  not  be 
founded  and  maintained  without  money. 

The  wedding-day  approached.  Ga- 
nem volunteered  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  act  as  esquire  and  general  manager — 
an  office  that  should  include  the  pur- 
chase of  jewelry  and  works  of  art,  and 
other  suitable  gifts;  in  short,  his  fine 
talents  seemed  to  be  wholly  bent  towards 
the  spending  of  Ahmed's  gold. 

Just  before  the  wedding-day,  Ganem 
went  to  Almansor,  and,  intimating  that 
he  had  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
to  communicate,  was  granted  a  private 
interview.  **  Kind  sir,"  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  sor- 
row, "it  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  the 
truth  is,  your  intended  son-in-law  is  a 
beggar  1 " 

"A  beggar  I"  exclaimed  the  noble, 
with  the  greatest  surprise.  "  Why,  how 
long  is  it  since  I  myself  saw  almost  mi- 
countable  gold  in  Ids  possession  I  Is  it 
possible  it  is  all  gone  ? " 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  true,"  replied 
Ganem.  "Even  if  it  were  not  alto- 
gether squandered,  it  could  last  but  a 
little  while  in  the  hands  of  such  a^.  ' 
spendthrift.  Have  you  heard  of  his 
business  enterprises  ? " 

"  Not  a  word,"  was  the  reply. ' 

Upon  this,  Ganem  proceeded  to  make 
known  that  imprudent  Investments  and 
wild  speculations  had  actually  made 
way  with  Ahmed's  property,  and  tliat 
even  his  house  could  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced safe  from  his  creditors. 

This  intelligence  deeply  alTectcd  the 
noble,  who  had  oftept  pictured  to  him- 
self the  felicity  of,  the  happy  pair,  so 
worthy  of  each  qtlier  and  so  fond,  and 
could  not  witlvout  pain  reflect  that  his 
own  estates/ were  so  far  depreciated.^ 
.  through  l^fng  ue^^&cV.^  V)ti<dX^  ^\*  \\«»rsd^<^ 
he  "waa  <y^te  Tmab\ft  to  tc^^m  >JDkfc  QiSsaar 
ter.    MSxeoyet^\x^co\3\^T3ksA.«^^^^^^ 
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indignation  with  Ahmed  for  his  culpa- 
ble negligence,  which  certainly  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  ruin.  ^^  Of 
course,  the  wedding  can^t  take  place/' 
he  said.  "  Nourmahal  must  not  be 
given  to  a  beggar,  even  though  that 
beggar  were  a  prince." 

Sad  as  was  the  blow  to  Almansor,  it 
was  naturally  much  more  terrible  to  the 
young  and  innocent  lovers.  Ahmed 
was  prostrated  by  it,  and  thrown  into  a 
delirious  fever.  "  It  is  Ganem^s  work  1 " 
said  poor  Nourmahal,  in  so  calm  a  voice 
that  all  were  deceived;  but  presently, 
with  a  faint  cry,  she  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  was  taken  up  for  dead. 

By  the  time  that  Ahmed  was  himself 
again,  his  mother,  who  had  meanwhile 
dismissed  the  steward,  was  ready  with 
a  statement  of  his  affairs,  quite  clear 
and  thorough,  which  she  had  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Noureddin.  It 
appeared  that  a  sale  of  his  remaining 
property  would  suffice  to  balance  all 
accounts  with  his  creditors,  leaving 
him  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  honorably  under  circum- 
stances that  strongly  tempt  a  man  to 
trickery.  He  decided  to  pay  his  debts. 
His  servants,  who  loved  him,  felt  the 
separation  keenly,  and  expressed  their 
grief  in  loud  lamentations.  Several  of 
his  creditors,  touched  by  his  courage- 
ous spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  made  up 
among  themselves  a  small  sum,  which 
;they  presented  to  him,  with  such  ex- 
j^J^ions  of  regard  that  he  could  not 
persi^in  his  determination  to  refuse  it. 
With  tniS^money  he  was  able  to  redeem 
the  little  coH^e  on  the  mountain,  and 
to  purchase  a  feW  simple  articles  of  fur- 
niture, with  some  books  and  other  com- 
which  his  late  studies  and  habits 
had  reMtifd  indispensable. 

Just  befor^emoving,  he  sought  the 
noble,  who  kinq^  consented  to  see  him. 
"  My  misfortunes^  said  Ahmed,  when 
the  first  constrain!^  greetings  were 
over,  "  are  severe,  Iw  not  unmerited. 
My  wealth,  to  begin  with,  was  meanly 
acquired ;  for,  when  I  so  tamely  accept- 
I  had  the  choice  o(  earcatk^  iwc^om- 
by  steady  labor,  wi^-d<wXYafc^ 
id  just  begnu.  to  \o^^  ^S^janaar 


hal,  and  was  eager  to  place^myielf  at 
once  in  a  position  that  might  justify  an 
application  for  her  hand.  Next,  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  become  absorbed  in 
schemes  of  exercise  and  thoughts  of 
love,  to  the  neglect  of  my  studies  and 
my  business.  The  operations  of  mj 
steward  were  so  extraordinary,  tliat 
they  should  have  had  my  attention  long 
ago.  My  mother  spoke  of  it  rq>eated- 
ly,  but  I  had  no  time  and  no  taste  for 
such  things.  But  one  word  from  yon 
will  decide  whether  my  errors  are  to  be 
my  final  ruin." 

'^Explain  yourself,  good  Ahmed,^ 
said  Almansor,  kindly ;  for,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  affected  by  these  simple 
and  honest  words. 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  Ahmed.  "  Two 
years  ago  you  said  that  you  had  consid- 
ered me  a  suitable  husband  for  your 
daughter,  even  before  yoa  knew  of  my 
riches.  How  am  I  now  less  worthy! 
Now,  what  I  ask  is  this :  Give  me  a 
year  to  work  in ;  meanwhile,  let  it  be 
understood  that  Nourmahal  and  I  baie 
not  resigned  each  other.  If^  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  I  cannot  show  an  im- 
provement in  my  fortunes,  with  reaaon- 
ablc  prospects,  I  shall  be  wiUing  to  re- 
sign my  claims ;  and,  whether  willing 
or  not,  shall  justify  you  in  considering 
the  engagement  at  an  end.** 

"  Why,  that  is  but  justice,  Ahmed," 
answered  the  noble.  "  It  is  true,  Gaoem 
has  made  advances;  but  Noarniahal 
detests  him,  and  has  utterly  refused  to 
see  him  more.  A  good  father  is  teode 
to  his  child.  Bhe  loves  you,  that  isoer 
tain.    Yes,  I  consent." 

"  Thanks,  kind  sir  1 "  exclaimed  Ai- 
med, kissing  the  extended  hand;  "fos 
shall  see  that  your  confidence  is  vdl 
founded."  Taking  his  leave  mapftM- 
ly,  he  returned  home  with  a  light  beait 
for  he  felt  that,  with  health  and  strengd^ 
he  could  easily  make  good  bis  ple^ 

Upon  entering,  his  mother  asked  ^ 
he  had  brought  any  thing  to  t^kt 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bouse,  ft 
felt  for  his  purse ;  it  was  gone!  ^SNdi 
of  my  father  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  ^i^^ 
"tcM^T^V— Ti^'OcML^^Vi  eat^  and  no<i 
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"  What !  have  you  lost  your  purse  ? " 
aaked  the  mother,  in  alarm. 

"I  fear  I  have/'  he  replied,  trying 
rapidly  one  pocket  after  another. 

In  their  excitement  and  distress,  for 
some  days  they  had  eat«n  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
Pride  forbade  the  disclosure  of  their 
condition  to  the  neighbors;  but  food 
they  must  have.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
At  length,  as  Ahmed  was  walking  to 
and  fh),  thinking  sadly  of  their  hard 
fate,  and  beating  his  breast  with  vio- 
lence, his  hand  happened  to  strike  the 
little  gold  box  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  magician's  advice,  he  had 
always  carried  about  his  person.  With 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  he  eagerly 
drew  forth  the  tiny  treasure,  and,  hur- 
riedly raising  the  lid,  presented  it  to  his 
mother.  '*  Taste  of  that  powder  I "  he 
cried ;  *'  it  was  intended  for  just  such 
a  case  as  con." 

**  Ah,  dear  son,"  said  the  mother,  tak- 
ing the  box,  ^  little  did  we  think  how 
useful  this  powder  might  one  day  be  to 
us.  We  thought  it  only  a  grim  joke  of 
our  friend,  the  magician." 

**  But  taste  it,  mother,"  said  Ahmed ; 
''  and  may  its  virtues  lead  us  to  forgive 
the  joke ! " 

They  both  now  partook  fVeely  of  the 
powder.  The  pangs  of  hunger  were  in- 
stantly allayed,  and  they  bad  the  sensa- 
tion of  having  just  eaten  a  hearty  meal. 
Closing  the  box  to  replace  it  in  his 
bosom,  Ahnled  felt  something  rattle 
within.  Opening  it  once  more,  he  found 
several  small  gold-pieces,  that  had  lain 
under  the  powder,  and  also  a  paper, 
that  contained  these  words : 

*'If  more  is  needed,  sell  the  box. 
The  powder,  having  once  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  will  presently  lose  all  its  vir- 
tue. If  still  farther  relief  is  desired, 
the  ten  empty  chests  may  also  be  sold. 
They  are  made  of  the  rarest  woods, 
aldlfiilly  matched  and  carved,  and  will 
produce  a  handsome  sum." 

They  raised  the  chests,  and  a  careftd 
inspection  ftdly  justified  the  language 
of  the  paper.  The  chests  were  indeed 
exquisite.  The  next  morning  Ahmed 
went  to  a  jeweler*a  and  sold  the  little 


gold  box,  receiving  a  liberal  sum.  With 
part  of  this  money  he  hired  several  por- 
ters to  convey  the  chests  to  the  market- 
place, where  they  soon  attracted  the  eye 
of  a  curiosity-fancier,  who  at  once 
offered  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for 
them.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of 
this  customer  by  haggling,  Ahmed 
closed  the  bargain,  and  hastened  home- 
ward—happier, in  that  hour,  than  he 
had  ever  in  his  life  been  before. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  every 
thing  he  possessed  was  once  more  under 
the  roof  of  the  little  mountain  cottage. 
At  first  it  looked  mean  enough;  but 
there  was  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  now  they  were  able  to  make  it 
thoroughly  comfortable.  Already,  in 
imagination,  he  saw  and  delighted  in 
the  improvements  that  were  possible. 
And  not  alone  inside ;  he  would  beau- 
tify even  the  out-houses  and  the  gar- 
den. 

As  he  was  standing  before  the  door, 
turning  over  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  this 
latter  reformation,  he  suddenly  descried 
the  magician  ascending  toward  him. 
The  sight  gave  him  so  much  pleasure, 
that  he  hastened  to  meet  the  good  man 
who  had  tried  so  well  to  benefit  him. 
Truly,  it  was  not  the  magician's  Dault 
if  things  had  turned  out  badly.  Did 
he  not  advise  Ahmed  to  satisfy  himself 
ftilly  in  regard  to  the  steward's  honesty 
and  capacity,  before  trusting  him? 
Had  that  caution  been  heeded, 
would  now  be  well.  And  even  Wf  he 
been  deceived,  at  last,  in  regMiJrto  the 
steward's  character,  the  ad^c  was  to 
risk  but  a  j:art  of  his  oi^al ;  whereas, 
he  had  risked  the  wjvmc. 

"  Well,  friend,i4tnmed,"  said  the  ma- 
^cian,  smilhig  kindly,  ^'aud  how  do 
you  find  yp<frself,  after  all  your  trials  ?  " 

**Mu(m  more  cheerful  than  you  may 
suppose,"  said  Ahmed,  pleasantly,  as  ho 
pressed  the  magician's  hand.  He  then 
described  the  sale  of  the  chests  and  the 
box,  and  what  led  to  it. 

"  But,  after  all,"  said  the  magician, 
"the  fhture  is  not  yet  provided  fot» 
The  little  turn  30M  Ti<^TR  \iV9^  \&  \s^  ^ 
tempoT&Ty  aid.    TSo-w  ^  ^\i>CLQ>\^YDL^Nrtfi 
justice  you.  may  \)^  «»^d  lo  V^^^  ^otXss 
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ed  all  hope  of  further  aid  from  the  oth- 
er world — and,  indeed,  no  more  g\ft$ 
can  be  yours— still,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
put  you  in  a  way  to  earn  a  fortune,  in 
the  way  that  would  have  been  pointed 
out  two  years  ago,  had  you  but  decided 

for  it" 

**  Ah,  if  I  had  only  been  so  wise  I " 
sighed  Ahmed.  "  But  I  have  the  wis- 
dom now,  and  the  courage." 

"  Nothing  but  the  conviction  of  your 
real  worthiness  could  have  induced  me 
to  come  to  you  again,"  said  the  magi- 
cian^ with  seriousness.  "  Now,  then,  if 
you  are  ready,  come  up  the  mountain 
once  more,  and  we  will  take  a  new 
Btart." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Ahmed. 
As  they  proceeded  in  silence,  follow- 
ing the  path  which  they  had  once  be- 
fore trodden,  Ahmed  had  leisure  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts.  More  clearly  than 
ever,  now  that  he  was  with  the  grave 
and  serious  man  who  had  so  signally 
befriended  him,  did  he  perceive  his 
errors,  and  the  damage  to  his  character 
that  had  resulted  from  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  too  easily  gotten.  "The 
great  Shigemooni  be  tbanked,"  ho  said 
to  himself,  "  I  have  one  more  opportu- 
nity of  proving  myself  a  man  I  *' 

They  had  now  reached  tbe  scene  of 
the  former  enchantment.  "  We  shall 
need  a  fire  once  more,"  said  the  magi- 
cian. The  young  man  promptly  obeyed 
>t;he  hint,  and  soon  had  collected  a  good- 
sized  h<^P  o^  small  sticks,  bushes,  with 
several  Jt^ones  that  he  had  found  bleach- 
ing by  th^  wayside.  The  latter  mate- 
rial the  magician  at  once  rejected,  say- 
ing that,  in  summoning  the  powers 
whom  he  intended  tO  invoke,  no  matter 
that  had  ever  had  sentient  life  must  be 
employed.  Not  to  mention  other  and 
more  abstruse  reasons,  the  odor  from 
such  material  when  burning  did  not 
harmonize  with  that  of  the  incense  to 
be  used,  and  genii  of  all  classes  were 
particular  on  this  point. 

The  stones  were  then  placed  as  be- 
fore, and  the  fire  kindled  in  the  same 
mjsteiioua    manner.     The   TXi&!^c.\&.\v^ 
tiAiudog  till  the  smoke  ot  Wie  ^xe  Yi^^Ql 
tied  to  nee,  epnx^^^  i^^vvYAVa 


powder  over  the  coals,  and  once  more 
waited  calnj^ly  while  the  incense  was 
diffusing  itself.  So  subtile  was  it,  that 
it  was  quite  invisible ;  yet  Ahmed  wu 
soon  aware  of  a  delicate,  delicioin  odor, 
finer  than  flowers  can  yield — something 
every  way  exquisite,  possessing  moral 
qualities,  one  might  almost  say.  Suck 
was  the  effect  it  produced  in  him,  that 
he  felt  certain  something  ""mmal  wai 
about  to  happen.  Under  its  influence 
every  object  he  beheld  seemed  transfig- 
ured ;  and  the  sense  of  expectation  and 
of  waiting  was  strongly  excited.  Tht 
magician  now  produced  a  white  wind, 
and  waved  it,  at  flrst  slowly,  afterward 
more  rapidly,  over  the  fire,  at  the  sami 
time  uttering  strange  worda,  in  a  tone 
which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  and  be- 
came imperative.  On  a  fudden  he 
stopped,  turned  to  the  East,  and  looked 
upward,  as  though  ezpectiag  aomething 
from  the  air.  Immediately,  without 
warning  of  any  kind,  a  Inight  Unm 
stood  before  them,  as  though  just  aliglift- 
ing  from  some  kind  of  aerial  car.  Her 
eyes  beamed  graciously,  and  a  moat  ea* 
chanting  smile  parted  her  lovely  1^ 
In  her  right  hand  was  a  branch  of  myr- 
tle. 

Never  had  Ahmed  dreamed  of  so 
marvellous  a  sight.  Knowing  that  so 
much  beauty  and  beneficence,  and  withal 
such  an  air  of  majesty,  could  not  be- 
long to  a  mere  mortal,  he  kndt  to  her, 
that  he  might  pay  the  homage  due  to  a 
superior  being.  At  thia  sdie  frowned, 
and,  all  the  while  looking  at  the  ma- 
gician alone,  made  a  slight  gcstore 
of  impatience  with  her  myrtle  wind 
toward  the  kneeling  figure.  **  "Wi/Mf 
God  alone  I "  said  the  magician  to  Ak- 
med,  in  an  offended  tone.  Much  abaiAi^ 
the  youth  arose  from  his  kneei^  aol 
awkwardly  awaited  the  pleastm  of  kk 
superiors. 

"What  is  thy  pleasure,  good 
tal  ? "  asked  the  fairy  of  the 
in  a  voice  of  wondrous  aweetnoBL 

"  Fair  lady,  pardon  my  boldnoi  > 
sununoning  thee,"  said  the 
"  Thou  knowest  I  hare  not 
\Si^    \  ^^?»^\k^  ^sadTO  to  MTie  M 

lQ\k^  ^\l^  <A  \tXj^  \m^  i^sn^ 
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proofs  of  merit.  And  not  the  least  of 
his  good  qualities  is  a  strong  relish  of 
independence.  All  he  will  accept  from 
the  kindest  of  benefactors  it  merely  an 
intimation  of  the  best  coarse  to  pursue 
in  order  to  earn  a  competence  by  his 
own  exertions.  This  knowledge  I  there- 
fore ask  of  yon,  in  his  behalf.^' 

"  So  modest  a  request  I  will  surely 
grant,*'  said  the  fairy.  "To  the  east- 
ward, a  hundred  paces  hence,  he  will 
find  the  dry  bed  of  a  brook.  Let  him 
bring  to  you  a  handful  of  earth  from 
the  bed  of  that  brook.^^ 

The  magician  repeated  the  order,  and 
Ahmed  hastened  away.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  returned  to  his  friend  with  the 
handfbl  of  earth. 

^'  Place  it  on  this  leaf,"  said  the  fairy. 
The  magieian  obeyed.  The  fairy  then 
stirred  the  earth  gently  with  her  myrtle 
branch,  and  then  directed  the  magician 
to  take  up  the  leaf  and  examine  its 
contents  ctiefully.  He  did  so,  and 
found  in  it  several  shining  particles. 

'^  Let  the  youth  also  look,'^  the  fairy 
next  commanded.  The  magician  called 
Ahmed,  and  they  both  saw  the  particles 
distinctly.  Upon  looking  up,  they  per- 
ceiyed  that  the  fairy  was  gone. 

^  She  laughs  at  me,"  said  Ahmed. 
^  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  handful  of 
earth  f^ 

''Do  you  see  those  shining  bits?" 
lusked  the  magician. 

'^Yes;  they  are  plain  enough,''  an- 
swexed  Ahmed. 

^'  Wen,  that  is  gold,"  said  the  magi- 
cian. *^  Every  handful  of  earth  in  that 
mvine  contains  more  or  less  gold.  Here 
and  there  are  quite  large  pieces.  One 
year  of  steady  labor,  separating  the 
l^ld  from  the  earth,  will  be  quite 
enough  to  make  you  rich.  Your  inge- 
nuity will  quickly  find  out  a  way  to  ac- 
complish it.    Does  this  satisfy  you  ?  " 

**  Yea,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  not,  X 
admit,  what  I  would  myself  have  cho- 
sen ;  but  why  should  I  be  thus  particu- 
lar ?  The  fortune  will  be  eamsd  all  the 
more  surely,  if  the  process  prove  dis- 
agreeable; and  the  harder  the  work,  ' 
the  more  certain  the  success." 

The  next  mondng  Ahmed  hastened 


to  the  brook  and  began  his  labors. 
After  various  experiments,  he  found  the 
most  ready  means  of  separating  the 
gold  from  the  dirt  was  to  dissolve  the 
latter  in  water  and  allow  it  to  flow 
away.  But  the  nearest  stream  was  at  a 
considerable  distance.  On  reflection, 
he  concluded  to  hire  a  servant,  whose 
business  should  be  to  bring  the  water 
needed  in  his  work.  Going  to  Lassa 
on  this  errand,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  one  of  his  late  servantSi 
who  gladly  accepted  employment. 

Every  day's  labor  was  munificently 
rewarded.  At  the  end  of  about  two 
months  Ahmed  visited  Almansor.  Mak- 
ing his  toil-worn  hands  as  smooth  as 
possible,  he  went  to  the  city  for  a  wag- 
oner, who  quickly  conveyed  his  cask  of 
gold  to  the  palace-gate.  Almansor 
greeted  him  cordially,  and  invited  him 
in. 

'^Let  me  first  discharge  the  wagon- 
er," said  Ahmed;  ^'he  has  brought 
something  that  may  please  you." 

The  cask  was  so  heavy  that  Ahmed 
was  obliged  to  assist  the  man  in  un- 
loading it. 

When  the  wagoner  was  discharged^ 
Ahmed  proceeded  gravely  to  open  the 
cask  with  a  hammer.  While  he  was 
doing  so,  the  noble  observed  that  his 
hands  were  not  so  fair  as  they  had  for- 
merly been.  "  Why,  Ahmed,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *'what  have  you  been  doing 
lately  ?  Your  hands  look  like  those  of 
a  blacksmith." 

^  Look  here,  and  see,"  said  Ahmed, 
quietly,  thrusting  his  hand,/down  into 
the  mass  and  letting  a  glittering  hand- 
ful fall  slowly  back.    ^ 

"What  is  it,  Ahmed?"  asked  the 
astonished  noble. 

"  Gold — all  the  way  down ! "  was  the 
answer.  "  And  these  hands  have  pro- 
duced it.  I  am  at  present  a  gold-dig- 
ger, and  doing  well,  as  you  perceive." 

Almansor  was  decidedly  astonished. 
"  Kourmahal ! "  he  shouted,  "  here  is  a 
base  mechanic  who  has  something  to 
show  you ! " 

With  a  little  cr^  oC  d^\\^\.  Wv^  ^^vt 
creature  bounded  Veto  >i)Aa  ^rcaa  o1  \isst. 
lover,  and  Cot  a  \u\fl\^  ^^  \JCxkA.  \i 
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every  thing  but  his  presence,  and  the 
bliss  of  being  actually  in  his  arms. 

"  Come,  come — before  this  gold  van- 
ishes in  a  vapor,  as  I  fairly  expect  it 
will  before  you  look  at  it ! " 

"  Never  fear  for  that  gold ! "  said 
Ahmed ;  "  it  is  real  I " 

Nourmahal  glanced  at  the  treasure, 
and  returned  to  Ahmed.  "  ThU  is  my 
treasure  I  ^'  she  said,  softly,  laying  her 
head  on  his  bosom.  But  she  was  much 
affected  when  she  learned  how  long  and 
faithfully  he  had  labored  for  her  sake. 
She  had  suffered  much  in  secret,  though 
her  father  had  kindly  assured  her  he 
had  every  confidence  in  Ahmed. 

The  noble  now  declared  that  the  wed- 
ding should  take  place  forthwith ;  the 
rest  of  Ahmed's  fortune  could  be  earned 
by  deputy.  He  would  himself  purchase 
the  whole  mountain,  and,  with  Ahmed, 
would  have  the  torrent-beds  thoroughly 
searched  for  their  treasures.  As  Ahmed 
felt  that  he  had  fairly  earned  a  little 
happiness,  after  so  many  cruel  pains 
and  privations,  he  was  careful  to  in- 
terpose no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment. Bo  that,  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
every  preparation  haviug  been  made, 
the  wedding  took  place,  amid  great  re- 
joicings. 

Calcar,  the  late  steward,  having  met 
with  a  serious  accident,  felt  so  appre- 


hensive of  his  life,  that  he  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  misdeeds,  implicating 
Ganem  so  gravely  that  he  fled  the  coun- 
try. Much  of  the  gold  so  freely  eo- 
'  trusted  to  the  steward*s  care  proved  to 
be  still  in  his  possession.  This  he  now 
yielded  up,  and  with  it  Ahmed  found- 
ed a  professorship  of  gymnastics  in  the 
college. 

His  friends  Noureddin  and  the  ma- 
gician were  at  the  wedding,  and  made 
the  bride  very  handsome  presents. 
From  the  attentions  which  Noureddin 
paid  to  Ahmed's  mother — who  was  sdD 
handsome  and  young-looking — it  wis 
predicted  on  all  sides  that,  before  langf 
another  wedding  would  demand  thdr 
assistance.  This  augury  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Almansor  invited  the  haippy  pair  to 
reside  in  the  palace  till  fortone  should 
enable  them  to  build  for  themttlres. 
Ahmed  made  much  of  his  late  wate^ 
bearer,  and  a  good  number  of  his  Ibr- 
mer  servants  found  employment  in  tht 
palace  or  on  the  estates.  For  minj 
years  thereafter  his  peace  was  aerer 
once  disturbed  by  serious  miafortmicL 

The  purchase  of  the  mountain  proTed 
to  be  a  lucky  investment.  It  was  not 
long  afterward  repurchased  by  the  gov- 
ern men  t  for  five  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold. 


["  You  will  excuse  my  rudeness,"  dryly  observed  tlie  Sultan,  when  Scheberuade  bed 
ceased,  "  but  I  can*t  help  thinking  that  rather  a  tough  story.** 

'*  I  have  told  you  much  more  wonderful  things,"  the  Sultana  mildly  replied,  "whidiyea 
have  apparently  believed  without  hesitation.** 

"*  More- wonderful,*  certainly,  in  some  points,**  rejoined  the  Sultan;  "b«t  in  «m 
respect  your  story  is  incredible.  You  actually  set  a  young  man  at  earning  his  own  living 
I  call  this  circumstance  monstrous.     It  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  age.** 

**  That  may  be  the  very  reason  why  its  author  wrote  it/*  said  Scheherazade.  **  He  woeM 
like  the  age  to  reform  itself.** 

"  Why  didn't  your  uncle  Schirzad  try  the  same  thmg  ?  **  asked  Schahrier. 

"  His  reforms,  which  are  many  and  various,  are  attempted  more  quietly,"  replied  tbe 
Sultana.  "  He  judged  it  best  not  to  obtrude  the  moral  of  his  stories ;  and  yet,  each  of 
them  is  a  moral  talc.** 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  becoming  interested  ;  "  please  explain.*' 

"  Most  willingly,*'  responded  the  amiable  Scheherazade.  "  His  first  aim  is,  to  fix  tte 
attention,  for,  failing  in  that  point,  he  would  fail  in  all ;  his  second,  to  teach  morals  oi 
manners — generally  by  example,  sometimes  by  direct  precept.  His  best  diameters  ore  higl- 
minded,  truthful,  honorable,  and  just.  The  men  are  brave  and  generous,  the  women  aoA- 
est,  and  both  are  gentle.  Kepent&nce  follows  transgression  ;  vice  and  virtue  are  never  coa* 
founded.  If  the  punishment  ot  v\ce  ot  toW^  \a  ^oisi^Mvnv^^  «KSH«t«^^^  C«el  that  soch  asvtriV 
Is  oirinip  entirAly  to  hia  deteautiou  ot  X^<^  Sva\\A  V«  \rax^s^^  ^  i\\G2aii^^^^ 
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have  frequently  observed  this,'*  said  the  Sultan,  quietly;  '*and  I  must  declare  I 
not  to  bo  OTcr-critical ;  for,  truly,  the  charm  of  your  stories  is  not  so  much  in  the 
as  in  jour  manner  of  telling  them.    And  that  convinces  me  you  could  yourself  write 


»» 


ttered  by  this  compliment,  Scheherazade  was  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable 
Just  as  she  was  about  to  express  her  thanks,  the  hour  for  prayers  sounded  loudly, 
e  Sultan  hastily  arose.] 
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THE  A^IERICAN  LANGUAGE. 


17  American,"  says  Coleridge  (in 
lecollections  and  Conversations  "), 
is  boasting  of  the  superiority  of 
nericans  generally,  but  especially 
if  language,  provoked  me  to  tell 
hat,  on  that  head,  the  least  said 
)tter,  as  the  Americans  presented 
ctraordinary  anomaly  of  a  people 
at  a  language ;  that  they  had  mis- 
the  English  language  for  baggage 
h  is  called  ^  plunder '  in  America), 
ad  stolen  it." 

At  a  fearful  course  of  boredom 
American"  must  have  inflicted 
good  Mr.  Coleridge  to  wring  from 
lild  and  sensible  gentleman,  even 
eriously,  such  an  absurd  remark 
3 1  A  slight  examination  of  the 
t  could  not  have  failed  to  con- 
him  that  the  Americans  obtained 
anguage  by  a  process  exactly  sim- 
>  that  which  gave  the  English 
;  and  that,  if  there  was  any  dis* 
;y  in  the  transaction,  we  had  the 
>le  of  his  own  nation  before  us  at 
ne. 

Bed,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
tglish  language  proper  could  hard- 
respond  more  exactly  than  they 
th  those  of  the  one  spoken  in  the 
i  States.  The  groundwork,  so  to 
of  the  first-named  tongue,  was 
ht  to  England  by  certain  enter- 
g  fillibusters;  and  the  same  ele- 
in  our  language  was  introduced 
»y  a  similar  set  of  gentlemen,  who, 
ir  dealings  with  the  natives,  dis- 
l  the  same  talent  for  the  acquisi- 
f  real  estate  that  so  strikingly  dis- 
shed  the  Angli  of  old.  In  Eng- 
a  number  of  indigenous  Celtic^ 
.  were  engrafted  upon  the  Tentoji. 
goal  stock;  and  in  the  Ui^ted 


States  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  addi- 
tion to  the  colloquial  system  has  been 
drawn  from  the  Indian  dialects.  A 
great  influx  of  foreigners,  natives  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  came  into  England 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  added 
many  new  terms  to  the  existing  vernac- 
ular; and  our  country  has  long  been 
the  receptacle  for  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple from  the  same  Continent,  who  came 
as  colonists  in  former  days,  who  come 
as  emigrants  now,  and  whose  influence 
on  the  language  is  already  perceptible. 

So  it  seems  that  the  language  used  in 
the  United  States  exhibits,  with  regard 
to  its  birth  and  growth,  a  perfect  repe- 
tition of  the  one  Mr.  Coleridge  accuses 
us  of  having  stolen. 

It  is  true,  our  language  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  England;  and  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  in  both 
countries,  the  constant  and  general  in- 
tercourse between  them,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  literature,  must  long 
operate  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
radically,  or  even  substantially,  differ- 
ent. But  admitting  all  this,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans should  not  call  the  language  they 
speak  *^  the  American  language,"  even 
if  there  were  no  words  in  it  that  are 
not  generally  used  in  England  also. 
.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  There  are  many  words  used 
every  day  in  the  United  States  which, 
would  be  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  English 
people.  Mainy^?f  these  words  are  de- 
rivedflpflm  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French, 
aijdKGerman  languliges,  while  a  large 
number  also  Lave  beea.  <%\i\axskR.^  ^^'o^  ^ 
the  Indiana.  TVicafe  \aa\.  «Afit  xosi^ 
more  cxtenaWeVj  \nV>  >Jttft  wyoK^wJ^ss^ 
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of  our  language  than  is  generally  real- 
ized, and  many  of  them  are  among.the 
most  commonly-used  words  in  it. 

It  is  these  classes  of  words  that  form 
the  really  distinctive  features  of  what 
may  bo  called  the  American  language. 

Of  course,  the  national  origin,  and 
even  the  primary  meaning,  of  many  of 
these  American  words,  are  fanuliar  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people ;  but 
there  are  some  belonging  to  each  class 
about  which  almost  all  reliable  infor- 
mation seems  confined  to  those  who 
have  made  the  subject  a  study.  Per- 
haps the  words  of  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  extraction  are  the  most  gen- 
.  orally  known ;  while  those  taken  from 
Dutch  and  Indian  sources  are  the  least 

80, 

Among  the  words  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish  is  tavannah  ;  which,  transmog- 
rified into  "  Salwanners,"  was  believed 
by  the  old  English  inn-keeper  in  "  Bar- 
naby  Rudge  "  to  be  the  name  of  a  fero- 
cious tribe  of  Indians,  whose  sole  occu- 
pations were  digging  up  tomahawks 
and  emitting  unearthly  war-whoops. 
(This  gentleman  was  certainly  not  very 
conversant  with  "  the  English  language 
as  spoken  in  America.")  Satana,  or 
Babann^  meaning,  in  Spanish,  a  bed- 
sheet,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Span- 
iards to  the  southern  representatives  of 
the  grassy  plains  called  by  the  French 
prairies.  The  name  was  used  in  Flori- 
da, arid,  when  that  territory  became  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated 
into  the  language  of  the  new  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  title  used  everywhere  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  cayman,  or  American 
crocodile,  viz.,  "alligator,"  is  another 
Spanish-American  word.     It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  given  to  the  crea- 
ture by  the  Spanish  settlers,  which  was 
el  lagnrto,  the  lizard.    The  word  "  key," 
applied  to  the  small    islands  of   the 
Florida  coast,  is  the  pfe^ent  form  of  the 
original  Spanish  n&me^eAijo;  and  Key 
West,  though   seemliigly  composed  of 
two  common  woius  of  Saxon  parent- 
age, 18  really  American  fox  Cavo  fltKw;^  - 
bone  islet    Probably  most  pei%oT\%  'w\ic^ 
u«e  the  term  " pickaninny^'  tot  t^  ucgco- 


child,  suppose  it  to  be  an  originid  Afri- 
can substantive;  but,  as  is  stated  in 
Mr.  Bartlett^s  valuable  '*  Dictioniry  of 
Americanisms,"  it  is  derived  from  tiie 
Spanish  phrase  pequeflo  niflo,  little  child. 
The  common  title  of  the  well-known 
sand-flea,  i,  e.,  "jigger,"  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  source,  being  derived  from 
the  Spanish  diigoe,  ^*  Jerked  "  beef  is 
a  corrupted  form  of  eharqui,  the  name 
of  the  same  article  in  all  Spani8h•Ame^ 
ican  countries  except  Mexico,  where  it 
is  called  tasajo,  "  Creole "  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  way  in  wMdi 
American  words  tre  misunderstood  in 
England.  A  very  general  impressiaD 
prevails  in  that  country  that  it  means  a 
person  of  mixed  race.  The  true  signi- 
fication is  very  different.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  crioUo,  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  all  their  former  American 
colonies  to  the  natite  uhUe  inhabitants, 
and  used  in  contradistinction  to  ^oeib- 
pino  (from  an  Aztec  word  meaning  *"  a 
horseman'^,  which  was  confined  to 
Spanish  residents.  The  mixed  raeei 
have  always  had  their  own  distisctift 
names,  as  meztizo^  mvlattOy  wambo^  Ae. 
The  word  "  Creole,"  as  now  used  in  the 
United  States,  has  preserved  its  origi- 
nal Spanish  meaning,  and  also  inchidef 
Louisianians  of  French  descent  "Cal- 
aboose" comes  from  the  Spanisli  ea2a- 
laeoy  a  dungeon.  "  Picayune,"  Spanish 
picayuna^  is  said  to  have  been  original- 
ly derived  from  the  language  of  thi 
Caribbe  islanders.  *^  Musketo  '^  is  tin 
Spanish  mosquito^  adopted  withont 
change  of  sound.  "  Lagoon,"  from  Is- 
guna,  a  lake,  is  a  vestige  of  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Louisiana.  **  Siesta**  if 
the  Spanish  name  for  the  sixth  hoV 
after  sunrise,  when  every  bo<ly  in  ths 
tropics  indulges  in  a  nap.  "  Ganote'* 
comes  from  fjarrota^  the  Spanish  moda 
of  punishment  by  strangulation.  •*  Mu- 
latto" differs  very  slightly  from  tin 
Spanish  mulato,  mixed  breed,  from  «•• 
/(?,  a  mule.  "Zambo"  (popularised 
"  Sambo  ")  is  the  true  Spanish  term  fcr 
a  person  of  n^gro  and  Indian  blond. 
**  Bit "  (as  used  in  the  once  common  ex- 
i^\aw^''''^-'^«MV3-bit")  is  a  renmsii 
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comes  from  ettampado^  a  stamping  of 
feet,  and  was  first  used  in  speaking  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of  mus- 
tangs that  were  once  so  numerous 
in  northern  Mexico.  "Placer"  (pro- 
nounced in  California  plahrsair')  was 
borrowed  from  the  Mexican  population, 
and  has  given  name  to  the  American 
city  of  Placerville. 

Other  very  common  instances  are 
"mustang,"  from  mest^no;  "lasso," 
from  laao;  "sierra,"  meaning  literally 
a  saw,  and  used  very  appropriately  to 
describe  the  serrated  mountain-chains 
of  the  Pacific  coast ;  "  peon,"  prinyirily 
a  foot-Boldier,  and  by  application  a  serf 
or  bond-seryant ;  "coyote,"  a  Spanish 
corruption  of  coyotl,  the  Aztec  name  for 
the  prairie-wolf;  "fandango,"  a  name 
said  to  hare  been  brought,  with  the 
dance  itself^  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
by  negroes  from  Guinea;  "sombrero," 
a  literal  appropriation  of  the  Spanish 
name,  >rhich  is  derived  from  sombray 
shade;  "cafion,"  pronounced  canyon'; 
"  ranch,"  Spanish  raneho^  a  cattle-farm ; 
and  "  muskeet,"  from  the  Spanish  mmr 
quiUy  the  species  of  acacia  so  common 
on  the  Plains. 

The  French- American  words  are  very 
numerous,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  French  settlers  in  that 
▼ast  region  originally  called  New 
France. 

Two  of  the  most  common  animals  in- 
digenous to  the  prairie- country  still  re* 
tain  their  French  names ;  one  of  these 
i«  the  bison,  and  the  other  the  little 
marmot  (^CynomuB  ludveieianus)^  some- 
Umes  called  "prairie-dog,"  but  in  the 
West  generally  designated  "gopher." 
The  latter  term  retains  the  sound  of  the 
French  name,  gaufre^  a  honeycomb, 
given  on  account  of  its  custom  of 
"  honeycombing  "  the  ground  with  its 
little  subterranean  dwellings.  The 
Western  colloquial  expression,  "to 
gopher,"  meaning  to  dig  or  burrow,  is 
taken  Arom  the  same  source.  In  anoth- 
er Western  conversational  phrase,  "to 
be  in  cahoot "  (that  is,  in  partnership) 
with  another,  the  last  word  is  a  varia- 
tion upon  the  French  eohorU^  company, 

^Calnmet,^  the  onivensal  name  for 


the  Indian  peace-pipe,  has  been  called 
an  Indian  word,  but  it  is  really  the  title 
applied  to  it  by  the  colonists  of  New 
France.  Its  analogy  to  the  Latin  cala- 
mu8y  a  reed,  is  evident ;  and  as  all  In- 
dian pipes  had  stems  of  reed,  it  is  quite 
an  appropriate  term.  "  Portage  "  is  the 
name  given  by  the  French  t&yagcur$  to 
the  space  between  two  rivers  or  their 
head-waters,  over  which  the  bark  canoes 
were  carried  in  the  days  of  canoe-travel. 
The  ordinary  name,  at  present,  for  the 
Felis  eoncdhr  (often  called  "panther," 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  real  panther 
of  Africa),  is  "  cougar."  This  is  a  slight 
alteratitm  of  eovguar^  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  the  French,  and  taken  by  them 
from  euguaracu^  its  name  among  the 
Guaranies  of  South  America.  The  Al- 
gonquin Indians  called  it  mishe-pethea^ 
big  wild-cat ;  while  its  appellation  out- 
side of  France  and  the  United  States  is 
puma^  which  is  its  name  among  the 
Quichoans  of  Peru.  "  Caribou,"  the 
distinctive  designation  of  the  American 
reindeer,  was  originally  taken  from  the 
French  patois  of  the  Northwest.  "  Vo- 
yageiir  "  is  still  used  in  the  TJnited  States 
to  describe  that  peculiar  class  of  trav- 
elling fur-traders  once  so  numerous  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  "  Bayou  "  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  French  word  hoyau^ 
a  leathern  pipe,  a  long  and  narrow 
place,  or  a  branch  of  a  trench.  "  Lev6e," 
another  Creole  word,  preserves  the  or- 
thography of  the  French  name  for  a 
raised  bank  of  earth.  "Barbecue" 
may  be  traced  to  the  French  phrase  rfd 
harie  d  qveuf,  from  snout  to  tail,  and  is 
about  equivalent  to  "  the  whole  hog." 
"  Calash  "  is  a  modification  of  cdlkhe^  a 
kind  of  gig,  which  this  bonnet  ("in 
England,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "  very  ap- 
propriately called  an  ugly  ")  was  thought 
to  resemble.  "  Cache,"  or,  as  sometimes 
written,  "  cash,"  long  used  on  the  fron- 
tier as  a  name  for  the  holes  in  the 
ground  in  which  it  was  the  practice  to 
hide  provisions  or  goods,  comes  from 
the  French  verb  cacher,  to  conceal. 

Among   the   most   common  of  the 
French-American  vroid^  \»^^  \.^  ^^ 
scribe  the  diffcreiA.  f^\!ksaR»  ^^  tclvlsA 
races  inbabitang  VJbXa  comivJctj  ^  t«^i 
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tif,"  French  nUtif^  or  mStis,  a  half-breed 
Indian;  "octaroon,"  French  octaton^ 
one  who  has  one  eighth  African  blood ; 
and  "  quadroon,"  French  guarteron^  one 
who  is  one  fourth  negro. 

The  Dutch  element  in  our  language 
was  generated  in  New  York  and  its 
yicinity ;  but  as  the  great  metropolis 
exerts  such  a  vast  influence  on  the 
whole  nation,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  terms,  once  only  Gothamite  by- 
words, now  occupy  prominent  places  in 
the  colloquial  system  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Such  has  been  the  case  with  a 
large  number  of  words  of  this  class, 
and  many  others,  now  comparatively 
unknown  outside  of  New  York,  will,  in 
all  probability,  soon  be  disseminated  as 
thoroughly  as  those  just  mentioned. 

In  comparing  these  American  off- 
shoots with  their  Dutch  parent-stock, 
the  resemblance  is  particularly  striking 
when  we  remember  that,  in  Dutch,  aa 
is  pronounced  very  much  like  au  in 
English;  oo  like  the  <?  in  hone;  oe  like 
00  iu  food ;  j  like  y ;  y  like  the  y  in 
cry  ;  and  tch  like  ik. 

Conspicuous  among  these  relics  of 
Nieuw  NederlandU  is  "  boss,"  the  popu- 
lar name  for  an  overseer,  master-work- 
man, or  superior  of  any  kind.  Taking 
its  origin  from  the  Dutch  haaa^  it  has 
become  a  favorite  word  among  a  large 
class  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
verb  "  to  boss "  is  equally  common. 
**  Stoup,"  so  much  used  in  the  Middle 
States  in  referring  to  the  step  or  steps 
in  front  of  a  house,  is  taken  from  the 
old  Dutch  word  stoep^  which  had  the 
same  meaning.  The  expression  "to 
muss,"  used  in  relation  to  clothes,  &c., 
comes  from  the  Dutch  morsen^  to  soil  or 
disorder.  "Overslaugh,"  which  is  be- 
coming a  popular  phrase,  particularly 
among  politicians,  is  derived  from  oter- 
iZaurty  to  skip  over  or  omit.  The  geo- 
graphical term  "kill"  is  the  original 
Dutch  name  for  a  small  stream  or  creek, 
as  in  Schuylkill^  hidden  creek ;  VisclJcill 
(modernized  FishkiU)^  fish-creek;  and 
"  hook,"  as  used  in  Sandy  Hook,  &c., 
that  veracious  historian  Diedxiclv  Knick- 
erbocker Bays,  *^B\\ou\d  Vie  ptoi^ctVj 
spelled  hoeky  {%.  e.,  a  point  oiXa.ti^V''' 


"  Santa  Glaus  "  is  a  Dutchman  of  unim- 
peachable nationality,  and  his  name 
"should  be  properly  spelled"  Santa 
Klaaty  the  Dutch  abbreviation  of  Saint 
Nicholas. 

One   of    the   most    commonly-used 
words  in  America  is  "  hunkey,"  and  it 
also  can  claim  a  lineal  descent  firom  the 
Batavi,    It  may  be  traced  to  the  Duteh 
word    honky   meaning    place,  post,  or 
home.    The  incipient  manhood  of  New 
Amsterdam  used  this  word  in  its  pltja^ 
saying  of  one  who  had  reached  "  base," 
that  he  was  honk.    Their  American  eqo* 
cessors  adopted  it,  as  they  did  a  nnm- 
ber  of  other  words  of  similar  chano- 
ter.     But  the  particular  puerism  now 
under  consideration    was   destined  to 
rise  higher  in  the  world  of  words.    It 
found  its  way  into  the  dang  dialect, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
papers  was  widely  disseminated.    'With 
the    anomalous    affix    dory   (piobthly 
coined  by  some  euphoniously-inspiied 
member  of  the  genus  "  Mose  '^,  it  bov 
holds  a  high  position  in  the  pablie 
favor ;  so  much  so,  that  the  unfortimate 
little  "Jap,"  whoso  acrobatic  muiyr- 
doms  were  lately  inflicted  upon  us,  m- 
lected  it  (if  he  himself  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter)  in  conjonction 
with  the  lucid  expression  "ohite,**  to 
display  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
American  language.     From  the  same 
Dutch  root  comes  the  word  "  honker,** 
meaning,  in  political  parlance,  one  who 
clings  to  the  homestead^  or  to  old  prin- 
ciples.   This  word  first  came  into  gen- 
eral use  by  being  applied  to  those  iden- 
tified with  the  more  conservative  winf 
of.  the  Democratic   party,   in   oppoa- 
tion  to  the  "Young  Democracy,"  « 
"  Barnburners."    It  is  now  applied  to 
those  members  of  any  political  orgaair 
zation  who  are  opposed  to  innovatifla 
upon  the  established  principles  of  the 
party. 

Many  names  of  favorite  articles  eC 
food  in  the  United  States  have  a  Dutck 
origin.  Among  these  are  '^cole-slaw,* 
from  the  Dutch  kool-tiUia^  a  contractiea 
of  kaolrtaladej  cabbagcsaalad  ;  " 
<i»."afc5''  lxats\«me»Ntaat^  literally,  **i 
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spreading  out  the  cord  of  which  it  is 
made  on  a  flat  surface;  ^^cookey," 
Dutch  loehje^  a  little  cake ;  and  '*  crul- 
ler," Dutch  krulUr,  a  curler;  it  being 
the  New  Amsterdam  fashion,  in  making 
them,  to  curl  or  twist  them  up  at  the 
ends. 

The  German  word6  that  have  come 
into  use  in  this  country  are  already  very 
numerous,  and,  from  the  influence  of 
the  Germana  now  resident  here,  and  the 
itreom  of  emigration  constantly  going 
on,  will  certainly  become  much  more 
so.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  such 
a  vast  and  wide-spread  foreign  clement, 
mingling  continually  with  the  rest  of 
the  population,  did  not  leave  plain 
traces  on  the  language. 

The  original  nationality  of  most  of 
these  naturalked  words  (such,  for  in- 
stance, as  la{fer)  is  universally  known. 
There  are  some,  however,  with  whose  ex- 
traction we  are  not  so  familiar.  Among 
these  is  '^  Kriss-Eingle,"  among  chil- 
dren only  subordinate  to  Santa  Glaus 
as  a  designation  for  that  obese  old  per- 
sonage who,  in  their  philosophy,  stands 
far  beyond  king  or  kaiser.  This  term 
is  derived  from  Christ-kindUin  (con- 
tracted, Chriit-kindd)  the  child-Cbrist, 
npon  whom  the  German  children  firmly 
rely  to  adorn  their  Christmas-trees. 
The  very  expressive  and  extremely  pop- 
ular epithet  "loafer"  is  derived  from 
lau/er^  meaning  literally  "  a  runner," 
and  applied  by  the  steady  and  phleg- 
matic Germans  to  people  who  are  irreg- 
ular and  unsettled  in  their  mode  of  life. 
'*  Noodle,"  as  a  name  for  the  dumplings 
added  to  soup  in  districts  where  Ger- 
man cookery  is  popular,  comes  from  the 
German  name  nitdd,  properly  "  vermi- 
celli." "Buck-beer,"  now  a  successful 
rival  of  the  traditional  lager,  takes  its 
name  from  the  German  hoch-bier;  hock 
being  German  for  "  goat,"  the  identical 
rampant  animal  whose  cfiSgy  we  see  in 
beer-saloon  windows.  "  Shenk-becr " 
(German  BckenJMer^  from  schenken^  to 
pour  out)  was  so  called  because  this 
mild  beverage  is  put  on  draught  soon 
after  it  is  made.  The  use  of  the  word 
''plunder"  in  the  sense  of  baggage, 
tboo^li  by  no  me&uB  bo  general  among 


us  as  Mr.  Coleridge  would  seem  to  have 
imagined,  is  very  extensive  in  the  West, 
and  not  uncommon  in  the  South.  Lex- 
icographers have  attributed  this  Ameri- 
canism also  to  the  Teutonic  portion  of 
the  population,  deriving  it  from  plUn- 
dem,  to  carry  off.  The  expressions 
"right,"  and  "left  bower,"  borrowed 
from  the  game  of  euchre,  and  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  senses,  retain  the  sound 
of  the  German  hatierj  or  hauermarij  a 
peasant ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern Germany,  that,  in  this  game  of  to- 
day, they  have  given  the  peasant  a  place 
higher  than  that  of  the  king.  The 
word  "  bummer,"  now  applied  to  one 
who  may  be  described  as  "  a  loafer  on 
the  make,"  has  long  been  very  popular 
in  the  large  cities;  and  if  any  thing 
was  necessary  to  familiarize  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  its  use,  the  notoriety 
it  acquired  during  Sherman^s  campaign 
in  Georgia  would  have  been  sufiicient 
to  do  so.  It  was  originally  restricted 
in  meaning  to  the  description  of  per- 
sons who  go  about  without  any  partic- 
ular aim,  and  make  a  practice  of 
"  blowing,"  the  aequuitive  sense  having 
been  obtained  gradually.  This  prima- 
ry signification  is  synonymous  with  that 
of  the  common  German  term  Immmler, 
which  only  diflers  from  laufer  by  being 
generally  bestowed  in  a  more  good- 
natured  and  less  contemptuous  way; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  bum- 
mer "  is  the  American  form  of  this  Teu- 
tonic word. 

About  the  words  of  Indian  origin 
less  is  generally  known  than  of  any  in 
the  language,  almost  all  the  real  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  being  confined  to  a 
comparatively  few.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  dictionaries  and  encyclop®- 
dios  of  good  standing,  in  referring  to 
words  of  evident  Indian  extraction,* 
either  do  not  give  their  derivation  at 
all  or  assign  them  to  some  foreign 
tongue.  In  view  of  the  persevering 
labors  in  the  field  of  aboriginal  philol- 
ogy of  Gallatin,  Duponceau,  Rafinesque, 
Shea,  and,  above  all,  Schoolcraft,  as 
well  as  the  opportuxx\t\^  tot  T«:^*^^Ck. 
afforded  \>y  the  "^>\\>\vca\.\wv^  ol  ^^  "Var 
dian  miaaiouar\ea/\\.  wea»  ^\.W£i%^^'^ 
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information  on  this  subject  ehoald  be 
so  sligbtly  diffused. 

Of  course,  words  of  this  class  are 
principally  names  of  things  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  see ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  original  word  has  acquired  a 
Tariety  of  meanings  by  being  applied 
to  other  objects. 

A  majority  of  these  Indian  words 
have  been  taken  from  the  Algonquin 
langoage,  spoken  (in  dialects  more  or 
leas  similar)  by  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  eastern  North  Carolina; 
and  by  the  Ojibway  family,  and  other 
Western  tribes. 

No  derivation  of  the  word  "  hicko- 
ry'' is  given  in  the  dictionaries  most 
used  in  this  country.  This  word,  or  its 
original  form,  was  the  name  among  the 
Indians  of  Virginia  for  a  white  liquor 
made  by  them  from  the  kernels  of  hick- 
ory-nuts and  water ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  English  of  Jamestown  use  milk, 
«they  gave  it  the  same  title.  So  says 
Strachey,  in  his  "Historic  of  TravaOe 
into  Virginia,"  written  in  early  colonial 
times,  and  published  recently  by  the 
Ilakluyt  Society,  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

As  none  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  (ex- 
cept, it  is  said,  the  Abenaki s)  used  the 
letter  r,  and  as  the  colonists,  in  adopt- 
ing Algonquin  words,  often  substituted 
that  letter  for  n  or  I,  it  is  probable  that 
kieeoni  would  be  a  more  correct  spell- 
ing. "  Raccoon,"  the  origin  of  which 
is  also  omitted  in  the  dictionaries,  is 
another  Virginia- Algonquin  word.  The 
earliest  writers  on  Virginia,  including 
Captain  Smith  and  Strachey,  call  the 
animal  aroyghcun^  giving  that  as  its  In- 
dian name;  and  from  this  its  present 
title  is  evidently  derived.  The  names 
"  for  the  raccoon  in  most  of  the  Algon- 
quin dialects  diircr  very  slightly  from 
the  one  which  prevails  among  the  Ojib- 
ways — ais^un^  "a  shell  it  was;"  an 
allusion  to  the  old  tradition  that  the 
raccoon  was  transfonned  from  a  pecu- 
liarly marked  shell  into  an  animal.  The 
Powhatnnic  name,  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  which  was  probobA'j  anocoon,\v& 
an  exceptional  dialectic  one.  T\i^  o^^o^ 


Bum,  like  the  raccoon,  still  preserves  its 
ancient  appellation,  but  with  even  less 
change  of  form,  the  colonial  authon 
generally  giving  apatsom  as  its  Indian 
name.  ^*  Hominy  "  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Powhatanic  name  for  that  article, 
which  the  early  writers  spell  uUatalum^ 
iny,  **  Pone,"  the  term  invariably  tp- 
plied  to  maize-bread  in  the  South,  it  a 
contraction  of  the  Powhatanic  word  for 
the  same  thing,  which  was  apM, 
*^  Persimmon "  is  a  corruption  of  the 
aboriginal  name  in  Virginia,  which  wtt 
puchamin.  The  word  ^^  chinquapin  "  ii 
also  passed  over  by  the  dictxoDarici 
without  any  attempt  to  account  fhr  iti 
ori^n.  It  is  clearly  a  variation  upon 
the  old  Powhatanic  name  tke^kinewh 
min,  given  in  Strachey's  "  Vocabnlaiy.** 
The  last  syllable  of  this  word  was  a 
generic  termination,  cognate  in  mean- 
ing to  the  general  sense  otfndt^  and 
applied  to  berries,  grains,  nuts,  a&d 
fruit  proper.  The  same  terminal  paiti- 
cle  appears  in  the  Ojibway  name  for 
maize,  mondamin,  **  spirit-graiB,"  with 
which  all  readers  of  ^Hiawatha"  in 
acquainted.  In  the  case  of  the  word 
"chinquapin,"  the  first  letter  of  thi« 
termination,  971,  has  been  changed  into 
the  kindred  labial  p,  *'  SuppaQO,**  tbe 
term  applied  in  the  Middle  States  to 
hasty- pudding,  or  mush,  is  one  of  those 
Indian  words  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  foreign  languages.  Joel  Bariow,iB 
his  "  Ode  to  Hasty-Pudding,"  says,  with 
righteous  indignation. 

On  Hudson^s  bankf,  while  men  of  Delgie  fpavii 
Insult  and  eat  tbce  by  tho  name  Siqipmtm* 

He  evidently  supposed  the  (to  \ob) 
objectionable  word  to  have  originattd 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Kev 
York ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  im- 
pression of  many  who  use  it.  It  ii»  ia 
reality,  only  a  slight  variation  npoBtl|e 
Lcnapi  (or  Delaware)  name  ampM- 
The  common  name  for  the  same  aitide 
in  New  England — **  samp  "—is  also  s 
remnant  of  tbe  Indian  word  used  ii 
that  section ;  and  both  words  aiectetf* 
ly  traceable  to  the  Algonquin  a^jeelzvB 
%a.l\pac^  wv^Tv^^  ^t  thinned.     "  SoccO" 
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mo  nUiiccwotoAh,  meaning,  literal- 
torn  boiled  whole/'  but  applied  to 
irite  dish  composed  of  corn,  beans, 
enison.  The  word  "  squash  "  (as 
le  for  that  indigenous  species  of 
tUa  so  well  known  in  the  United 
\)  presents  one  of  those  anomalous 
blances  to  synonymes  in  languages 
illy  dissimilar  with  which  the  phi- 
ur  occasionally  meets.  It  is  used 
lakespeare  in  the  sense  of  some- 
soft,  unripe,  or  immature ;  as  in 
ilfth  Night,"  where  MaWolio  says 
iola,  "not  yet  old  enough  for  a 
nor  young  enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a 
i  is  before  'tis  a  peascod."  In  the 
or  Masachuset  dialect,  asqua$h 
which  our  word  comes)  meant, 
lly,  just  what  Shakespeare  express- 
squash — what  is  green,  unripe,  or 
reloped — and  was  applied  to  all 
ables  that  were  used  while  unripe, 
thout  cooking.  Another  word  of 
Qquin  origin  which  displays  con- 
iblo  resemblance  to  a  purely  Eng- 
synonyme,  is  the  common  term 
1  Indian  woman,  generally  spelt 
xwy  In  the  New  England  dia- 
the  word  was  iqttah,  or  esqiiah; 
in  the  Ojibway  and  other  branch 
the  languge  it  is  qttah^  or  equah; 
be  Anglo-Saxon  word  cwSm  (from 
I  hare  descended  the  widely  eepa- 
terms  pteen  and  quian)  had  pre- 
the  same  meaning.  *^  Pappoose," 
dmost  invariably  used  in  speaking 
idian  children,  also  exhibits  a 
B^  likeness  to  its  English  equiya- 
"baby,"  and  the  Welsh  ddbany 
which  our  word  comes.  The  New 
md  Algonquin  word,  which,  ao- 
Qg  to  Schoolcraft,  was  paptniy 
k  to  have  some  radical  affinity  with 
erb  "  to  laugh ; "  and  as  the  In- 
children  are  the  only  portion  of 
ace  with  whom  laughing  is  not  a 
exceptional  thing,  it  is  a  very  ap- 
iate  title. 

[occason"  was  adopted  from  the 
2huset  dialect,  and  seems  to  have 
rgone  no  change  in  the  process, 
ugh  in  tie  Eenisteno,  and  some 
ofishoots  of  the  Algonquin  tongue, 
fftachfuk    *^PoW'Wow  "  is  a  cor- 


ruption ofpotoau'j  the  Masachuset  namo 
for  a  prophet,  conjurer,  or  "  medicine- 
man," called  by  the  Ojibways  wdbeno 
and  joesakdecL  "  Wigwam  "  is  a  raria- 
tion  upon  the  Natic  phrase  toecewahm^ 
his  house.  "  Wampum "  is  derived 
from  an  imperfect  pronunciation  by  the 
whites  of  the  Masachuset  adjective 
ioompe,  white.  Although  now  used  to 
describe  the  Indian  shell-money  gen- 
erally, the  true  generic  name  of  which 
was  teioan  in  the  Algonquin  language, 
it  was  really  the  name  of  the  tchite^  or 
inferior  kind,  said  by  the  colonial  chrou'- 
iclers  to  be  equivalent  to  silver ;  while 
the  peae,  or  dark  kind,  was  compared 
to  gold.  "  Sachem  "  and  "  Sagamore," 
instead  of  having  different  meanings,  as 
has  been  alleged,  are  both  variations 
upon  miemoj  which  was  the  name  for  a 
chief  in  all  the  New  England  dialects. 
"Tomahawk,"  at  present  restricted  in 
meaning  to  an  Indian  hatchet,  is  taken 
from  tahmahagan^  compounded  from 
otdmahdf  to  beat,  and  the  terminal  pari- 
tide  egarif  always  used  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  verbal  nouns;  the  name  waa 
originally  given  by  the  Algonquin  tribes 
to  their  heavy  war-clubs,  as  its  literal 
meaning, "  beating-thing,"  evidently  im- 
plies. "Porgy,"  "scup,"  and  "scup- 
paug,"  names  for  the  Pagrua  argyrop§ 
in  different  sections  of  the  Northern 
States,  are  all  derived  from  mishetcup- 
pattg,  the  plural  of  tnishetcuppej  large- 
scaled,  which  was  its  name  in  the  Na- 
naheganset  dialect.  "  Tomcod,"  a  com- 
mon term  for  the  frost-fish,  is  the  mod- 
em form  of  the  old  Moh^an  word 
takcaudj  plenty-fish.  "Alewife"  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Masachuset  name  for 
the  Ckq>M  ierrata^  which  Winthrop 
says  was  aloof;  but  as  neither  I  nor  / 
occur  in  the  New  England  dialects,  it 
is  probable  that  the  original  word  was 
ainoop,  "  Skunk "  is  a  contraction  of 
secdncu^  by  which  name  the  animal  was 
known  among  the  Abenakis  of  Maine ; 
and  "Chicago"  is  merely  the  French 
orthography  of  the  -same  word  in  the 
kindred  dialect  of  the  PatawStomes, 
the  common  pronunciation^  fifweieaMl^o^ 
expieaang  t\ie  afi\.\i«\  %o>Mi^  ^1  ^^  ^sl« 
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Abenaki  word  adopted  without  any 
variation  in  form.  "Wapiti"  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Bartlett  to  be  an  Iroquois 
word.  That  well-informed  writer  seems 
to  be  mistaken  in  this  instance,  how- 
ever, as  the  Iroquois  language  is  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the  labial  letters ;  it  being 
a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Iroquois 
tribes,  that  the  whites  and  the  Algon- 
quins  "  commence  talking  by  shutting 
their  mouths."  In  the  Shoshonee  dia- 
lect, allied  to  those  of  the  Utahs  and 
Comanches,  irdpit  means  yellow ;  as  the 
yellowish  or  reddish  hue  of  the  wapiti 
is  noticeable  enough  to  gain  for  it 
among  hunters  the  names  of  "red 
deer"  and  " gray  moose,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  black  or  common  moose ; 
and  as  the  Shoshonee  country  is  one  of 
its  favorite  habitats,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  wapiti  has  been  taken  from 
that  dialect.  The  peculiar  American 
rodent  called  by  naturalists  Ondatra 
tibethicus^  has  acquired  also  the  names 
of  "muskrat"  and  "muscwash."  The 
latter  is  its  title  in  the  Algonquin  dia- 
lects generally ;  and  ondatra^  the  name 
of  the  zoological  genus  of  which  it 
forms  the  only  species,  was  its  appella- 
tion in  the  Huron  dialect  of  the  Iro- 
quois tongue.  "  Pemmican,"  that  con- 
centration of  nutriment  which  is  such 
an  absolute  necessity  to  travellers  in 
Arctic  regions,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Kenisteno  dialect.  It  is  a  combination 
of  pemis,  fat,  and  eean^  or  egan,  the  sub- 
stantive inflection,  and  may  be  literally 
translated  "  fat-substance."  "  Kinni- 
kinnic,"  or  "  killikinic,"  now  applied 
to  a  peculiar  kind  of  smoking-tobacco, 
is  the  term  among  the  Kacotas  (or 
Sioux)  for  the  smoking-mixture  with 


which  they  supply  their  pipes.  This 
preparation  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sumac  plant  and  red-willow  bark,  finely 
chopped  or  grated,  and  mixed  with  • 
certain  proportion  of  tobacco.  "Esqai- 
maux"  has  been  frequently  called  a 
French  word,  and  one  theory  makes  it 
a  contraction  of  "  Ceux  ^i  miaulOy^ 
"  those  who  mew  "  (1).  This  derivation, 
however,  is  evidently  a  manuDactored 
one  ;  and  the  French  spelling  is,  in  re- 
ality, only  due  to  the  fact  that  we  hiTe 
received  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
Canadian  voyageura.  It  is  the  Galli- 
cized form  of  the  Kenisteno  name  for 
the  InnuUs,  as  they  call  themselTCi; 
this  is,  Aahkimai^  an  eater  of  raw  meat; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Indiam 
should  apply  to  their  northera  neigh- 
bors a  title  referring  to  this  practice, 
which  to  them  seems  a  very  strange  one. 
It  is,  of  course,  impoeaible  to  take, 
in  a  mere  essay,  any  thing  bat  a  Toy 
cursory  view  of  this  subject,  and  that 
is  all  that  has  been  herein  attempted. 
The  topic,  however,  is  one  in  ooobm* 
tion  with  which  there  is  mach  room  lor 
research,  and  no  time  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  that  purpose  than  the 
present.  The  sources  from  which  all 
substantial  information  on  this  sohject 
must  be  obtained  will  become  less  ac- 
cessible every  year;  and  oppovtmities 
for  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
kind  we  now  possess  may  soon  be  ine- 
trievably  lost.  It  seems  very  deairablf, 
therefore,  that  philologcrs  and  scbolin 
generally  in  the  United  States  shoskl 
take  advantage  of  the  present  time  to 
give  this  branch  of  philological  inm- 
tigation  the  attention  and  study  it  do- 
serves. 
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MR.    LINCOLN    AND    THE    PETITIONERS. 


A  RECORD  FROM  THE  EZECnTTYB  CHAMBER. 


It  waa  the  custom  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
daring  the  later  years  of  the  Rebellion, 
to  hear  petitions  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  from  all  who  chose  to  present  them 
to  him — the  formality  of  an  introduc- 
tion from  some  Member  of  Congress 
being  the  condition  on  which  they  en- 
tered the  Executive  Chamber. 

The  writer  of  this  record  pleaded  for 
the  discharge  from  military  serrice  of  a 
brother  who  had  entered  the  army  at 
fifteen  years  of  age.  ^  The  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  President  kindly  adked 
if  be  could  do  any  thing  more  for  her. 
She  asked  if  she  might  be  present  at 
some  of  these  public  interviews,  and 
write  notes  of  them  for  publication. 
He  answered  that  she  could  do  so. 

Of  many  hundred  petitions  she  has 
selected  a  few  only,  and  has  endeavored 
to  present  a  faithAil  record  of  what  she 
actually  saw  and  heard  on  the  occa- 
sions described.* 


All  day  long  President  Lincoln  had 
received  petitioners,  and  still  they  came. 
He  could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  in 
the  outer  rooms,  as  they  were  anxious 
to  be  admitted ;  yet,  he  must  rest  for  tL 
few  moments. 

"  Tad,  my  dear  son,  go  to  your  moth- 
er ;  you  must  be  tired  here." 

**  No,  no,  papa ;  I  don't  want  to  go 
now — I  want  to  stay  and  see  the  peo- 
ple.'* And  he  forced  his  hands  down 
deep  into  his  pockets,  threw  himself 
on  the  floor  under  a  writing-desk  which 
stood  near  his  father,  and,  settling  his 
bead  on  a  cushion,  continued :  *'  Ain't 
you  tired  of  folks,  pa  ?  "    .    .    . 

The  little  bell  which  the  President 
sounded — a  signal  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened— remained  unrung,  and  he  sat 

*  The  authenticity  of  these  "notes  **  is  Touched 
for  hy  the  writer,  whoae  good  faith  is  weU  en- 


with  his  hands  clasped  together  and 
his  head  drooping  forward. 

His  little  son  moved  softly  from  the 
room,  returning  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  sad-faced  woman,  who  held  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  The  Presideut  motioned 
her  to  a  chair,  and  she  modestly  stated 
that  she  had  come  from  a  town  in  the 
far  West  to  plead  for  the  life  of  her 
husband,  who  was  sentenced  to  die  in 
six  weeks  for  desertion. 

"  He  ran  away  from  his  regiment, 
then  ?  " 

"^o,  sir ;  but  they  think  he  did." 

The  President  frowned,  and  shook 
his  head  rapidly  from  side  to  side. 

*^  Of  course,  madam,  you  think  that 
he  did  not." 

"  Oh,  sir  I  oh  I "    And  she  began 

to  cry  aloud,  the  baby  joining  the  cho- 
rus. 

The  President  seemed  much  annoyed, 
but,  turning  to  her,  kindly  said  : 

"  If  you  can  prove  to  me  that  your 
husband  did  not  run  away  from  nor  de- 
sert his  regiment,  I  will  have  him  par- 
doned. Will  you  go  on  with  your 
story,  and  stop  your  crying  ? " 

"  How  kind  you  are,  sir  I  " 

A  faint  smile  plajed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's face,  as  he  answered,  **  Please  go 
on  with  your  story." 

She  told  him  she  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  her  husband,  hearing  it  from 
a  comrade,  went  home,  about  three  mile^ 
from  the  camp.  The  next  day  he  was 
seized  as  a  deserter,  and  dragged  away. 
As  soon  as  she  could  walk  a  little,  she 
had  gone  to  the  officers  to  plead  for 
him,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  her. 
She  was  sick  after  that  long  walk,  and 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  up  again  she 
had  started  for  Washington. 

"It  was  a  long  and  tirewwDaa  ^^-'OJt- 
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could  only  see  you  and  tell  you,  that 
you  would  believe  my  story.  I  have  no 
letters  to  speak  for  rae,  only  this  one," 
moving  her  hand  towards  her  pocket. 

The  President  shook  his  head.  He 
was  twisting  a  piece  of  paper  over  and 
over  through  his  fingers.  Lifting  his 
eyes  suddenly  to  her  face,  he  asked  : 

"  Who  is  that  letter  from  ? " 

'*  It  is  from  a  kind  minister ;  I  asked 
him  to  write  it.  He  said  you  did  not 
know  him,  and  would  in  all  probability 
not  read  the  letter ;  yet,  if  it  would  be 
any  comfort  to  me,  ho  would  write  it." 

**  Let  me  see  it." 

As  he  bent  forward  to  take  the  letter, 
the  infant  seized  his  hand.  The  Presi- 
dent patted  the  little  hands  and  face, 
and  then  leaned  toward  the  light  to 
read. 

How  anxiously  the  woman  watched 
him  I  But  his  countenance  gave  np  in- 
dication of  his  thoughts.  He  folded 
thd  letter  carefully;  slowly  he  handed 
it  back  again,  saying : 

*^I  am  satisfied  with  it.  I  believe 
your  story.  I  shall  pardon  your  hus- 
band." 

The  baby  looked  up  steadily  at  him ; 
the  woman  arose,  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  can  I  thank 
you  I " 

"  Take  tliis  note  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  they  will  give  you  a  paper 
of  release  for  your  husband  from  the 
charge  of  desertion.  It  will  make  your 
journey  home  more  comfortable.  Good 
night." 

"  God  bless  you  I "  she  answered,  and 
was  gone. 

The  President  struck  the  little  bell, 
and  a  tall  usher  opened  wide  the  door, 
until  the  room  was  filled.  Some  of 
these  petitioners  were  insolent  beyond 
human  endurance;  some  were  silly  to 
excess;  some  were  ludicrous  in  their 
pompousness,  displaying  piles  of  letters 
of  introduction,  which  the  President 
would  not  look  at.  They  would,  how- 
ever, persist  in  their  endeavors  to  make 
him  look  at  »uch  letters  from  such  pcr- 

BOllB, 

The  President  soon  bcc&mo  ex«A^^- 
atedy  as  he  listened  to  one  and  ttno\^». 


In  vain  he  shook  his  bead  and  stamped 
his  feet,  and  brought  his  hands  violent- 
ly down  upon  the  table,  telling  them 
that  he  iDould  not  and  could  not  listen 
to  such  petitions.  They,  with  an  assur- 
ance never  to  be  imagined,  would  still 
go  on. 

Men  with  defiant  faces,  men  whimng 
and  pleading,  and  forward  women, 
grasped  liis  anna  to  arrest  his  attentioo. 
His  patience  with  such  rudeness  wis 
wonderful.  If  he  expressed  contempt 
for  affectations,  he  also  did  not  fi)r^ 
to  respect  modesty  and  real  sorrow  whet 
he  met  it. 

Again  the  little  bell  was  rang,  sad 
again  the  room  was  filled.  Those  who 
had  just  gone  out  mattered  their  dis- 
like for  the  good  man  who  listened 
from  early  morning  ontil  lite  at  night 
to  people  of  every  grade. 

Often  the  President  was  giave  to  sad- 
ness. For  hours  in  snccession  he  ex- 
pressed no  anger,  no  mirth.  Petition 
after  petition  was  presented  in  nq[ad 
succession.  It  was  the  saaie  stoiy  of 
sorrow — of  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands in  prison,  each  pleading  for  Um 
to  be  the  first  released  in  the  exdisnge 
of  prisoners.  8ome  had  dear  ones  dy- 
ing in  camp,  beyond  the  lines ;  thej 
were  begging  to  go  to  them.  Hundreds 
had  made  the  same  request. 

*^  Oh,  let  us  go  to  them— only  let  us 
gol" 

There  were  bands  of  poor,  oppressed 
sewing-women  stating  their  wrongs— 
Peace  commissioners,  and  Sonthen 
refugees. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  tks 
President  was  alone  for  a  few  momeati 
The  door  opened  a  little,  softly,  si 
though  begging  an  invitation  to  ojNi 
wide.  A  merry  face  and  broad  shoul- 
ders were  visible;  and,  to  the  Praa- 
dent^s  cheerful  *^  Come  in,"  the  vhsli 
man  entered. 

<'  Nothmg  to  do,  ch  2 "  said  the  Fna- 
dent,  lifting  his  eyebrows,  and  assaa- 
ing  for  an  instant  the  most  mirtb-jpiA' 
voking  attitude. 

''That's  it—just  it,  Mr.  PiresidsBk» 
^Q\xt\iQ$t\!^\\  Xl^hers  and  Tratcheis  hilt 
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)w  my  better  bringing  up ; "  and 
logized  for  laughing  and  laughed 
pologizing,    and    the    President 
I  him. 
.  you  thought  you'd  show  your 

bringing  up — show  oflf  by  com- 
p  here  to  disturb  me  I    Maybe 

afraid  I  rest  too  much — get  too 
sleep,  eh  ? " 

I,  no,  Mr.  President!"  and  the 
r  shook  his  white  head,  adding, 
will  be  so  funny !  Only  I  thought 
t  step  up  and  tell  you  that  there 
b  one  solitary  lady  wanting  to 

to  you,  and  you  know ^" 

>,  I  dont  know." 

id  you  see " 

>,  I  don't  see." 

g  pardon !   but  I  meant  to  say, 

could  not  very  well  let  her  go 
without  telling  you." 
here  is  she  ? " 

itside,  in  a  carriage.  There  is  an 
xck  woman  with  her,  who  keeps 

her  that  ^Massa  Linkum  will 
r  sartin'  lot  her  come  up.' " 
8,  yes— of  course ;  I  must  not  re- 
ly  person;"  and  the  President 
d  again  in  a  weary  fiashion. 
I  her  up,"  he  added,  an  expres- 

fatigue  sweeping  over  his  face. 

little  man  soon  returned,  say- 

i  won't  be  fetched.  This  is  her 
—handing  a  card.  "When  I 
r  you  said  she  could  come  right 
turned  pale,  and  trembled  like 
md  said,  *  Please  ask  the  Presi- 
I  may  come  in  the  morning,  and 
le  deeply  grateful  to  him.'  The 
womaok  said  she  was  '  jes'  done 
ablin'  in  dem  ingines.  She'd 
t  pert  in  de  momin',  and  tell 
t  Linkum  all  'bout  it.' " 
disengaged  now,"  answered  the 
nt,  with  a  frown ;  '^  but  to-mor- 
hat  do  I  know  of  to-morrow? 
r  to  'come  right  up.  No — tell 
ome  to-morrow  morning  at  pre- 
even  o'clock." 

ply    grateful!"    laughed    the 
it,  when  the  door  closed.     ^'I 
ere  will  be  no  more  women  here 
,"  be  added,  wemlj. 
.  r/. — 34 


But  there  v>ere  women.  Each  set  of 
petitioners  were  women,  from  first  to 
last. 

Many  times  the  President  started  to 
go  to  his  private  room ;  but  sad  faces 
pressing  up  the  stairway  stopped  him 
as  he  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  ho  went 
back  again. 

"Do,  kind  President,  grant  my  re- 
quest ! " 

The  woman's  voice  was  very  plain- 
tive, and  large  tears  were  (ailing,  but 
she  made  no  wund  of  crying. 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot !    I  cannot,  good 
woman — I  cannot !    I  might  grant  such 
requests  a  thousand  a-day.    I  can't  turn 
the  Government  inside  out  and  upside 
over.     I  can't  please  every  body.     I 
must  do  my  duty— stem  duty  as  I  see 
it.    Nobody  wants  their  friends  draft- 
ed— ^nobody  wants  them  taken  as  de- 
serters.   He  should  not  have  been  ab- 
sent so  long ;  he  should  not  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
serter.   How  do  /  know — how  does 
any  body  know — how  does  the  War  De- 
partment know — ^that  he  did  not  intend^ 
to  stay  upon  the  boat  where  the  sol- 
diers found  him  ?    How  does  any  body 
know  that  he  didn't  think  about  his 
furlough  being  ended?    Didn't  think t 
That  was  his  buMness  to  think.    I  am 
sorry.    Every  body  ought  to  be  sorry 
for  those  who  do  wrong.     When  he 
knew    the    laws,  why    did    he  break 
them?     When  he  knew  the  penalty^ 
why  did  he  bring  it  upon  himself? 
Ton  plead  for  him,  and  tell  me  how 
upright  he  is.    That's  all  very  well.   It 
is  easy  for  us  to  overestimate  the  good 
ness  of  those  we  love.    Ton  are  his- 
neighbor.     It  is  very  kind  in  you  to- 
come  so  far  and  plead  so  strongly ;  but 
— I  can't — I  can't   do  any  thing  for 
you ! " 
"  Please,  President  Lincoln ! " 
"  No,  no  I  no,  no !  I  can't — ^I  won't— 
I  won't!"  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
but  in  an  instant  resumed  his  former 
position  in  his  chair,  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  snap  the  little  bell. 
"Oh!  oh!" 

It  waa  a  eoxmd  ot  \xi\«o»fc  ^^V^^''*^ 
appointment)  aai^  Borgimfc^  tSi  \Kfli>^^^ 
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r  three,  and,  as  ho  picked  himself 
id  his  scattered  papers,  he  ex- 
id,  eagerly : 

:10k  at  these,  Mr.  President — read 
-se  letters ;  they  will  tell  you  that 
qualified  for  a  high  position ; " 
0  stumbled  agnin,  in  his  hurry  to 
3  to  the  President, 
need  not  look  at  your  letters ;  you 
fi)r  yourself,  sir.  It  was  a  waste 
le  for  you  to  get  these  letters." 
'^on't  you  read  them,  Mr.  Presi- 
your  Honor  ?  " 

o,  sir.  We  have  enough  paymas- 
hat  are  known  to  us— enough,  sir 
ugh  ;  we  haye  more  of  them  than 
ve  money  for,  and,  out  of  charity 
payers,  I  ought  to  dismiss  about 
f  them." 

is  an  important  thing  to  have  a 
rou  can  trust,  Mr.  President — one 
5  perfectly  honest.  It  is  an  easy 
r  for  money  to  get  lost,  if  in  the 
of  easy,  careless  people." 
es,  it  certainly  is;  and,  judging 
the  manner  in  which  these  pre- 
letters  of  yours  have  been  flying 
,  I  should  say  Government  prop- 
'ould  be  very,  ter^/  safe  with  you." 
it  there  is  excuse  for  me  now,  sir. 
is  very  short  with  me." 
ime  is  short  with  all  of  us — or  at 
ve  ought  to  consider  it  so.  No, 
can  give  you  no  appointment." 
!  man  began  to  tell  the  President 
e  would  never  regret  it ;  he  would 
>w' faithful  he  would  be,  and  he 
.  be  satisfied  that  he  was  better 
for  paymaster-general  than  the 
ho  held  the  position  now. 
ti,  you  wish  to  be  pay  mast  er-gen- 
Well,  well !  you  wish  me  to  turn 
e  man  I  do  know,  and  put  you  in 
ace,  whom  I  don't  know  I    You 


i> 


o,  sir. 

President  frowned,  and  waved 
nd  toward  him. 

id  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
Q  with  a  stout  voice,  ^'  you  can't 
iin  appointment.  I  am  sorry  so 
young  girls  are  in  the  Treasury 
log;  but  that  is  something  over 
I  have  no  controL" 
id  ^oUf  madam/'  tttmiDg  to  the 


languid   woman,   "you   have  not  yet 
stated  your  petition." 

Another  sigh,  and  then,  as  though 
reinforced  by  sudden  vitality,  she  pro- 
duced a  parcel  of  letters,  saying : 

"  Read  these,  sir ;  they  can  tell  you 
who  I  am.    I  am  too  timid." 

**  That's  nothing  to  me,"  he^answered, 
sharply. 

**  Just  read  them,  sir." 

"  I  can't ;  I  have  no  time." 

"They  are  fVom  head  people  at  the 
South." 

>*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  They  plead  for  me.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence in  myself." 

The  President  was  getting  very  much 
annoyed,  and  shook  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was 
out  of  patience. 

"  If  you  can  tell  me,  madam,  what 
you  wish,  I  will  listen ;  if  not,  I  will 
go  on  with  the  others." 

"  Read  this  one,"  she  said,  picking  it 
out  very  carefully. 

"  No ;  I  cannot."  -  Then,  suddenly 
looking  up  with  an  odd  smile,  he 
asked  :  "  Have  you  one  from  JefL  Da- 
vis ? " 

She  did  not  see  the  expression  of  the 
President's  face,  and  she  replied,  in  a 
faint  voice,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  "  I 
have  not,  but  I  can  get  one." 

"  Oh,  don't  put  yourself  to  that  trou- 
ble ;  I  can  know  as  much  from  yon  as 
from  him.  PU  take  your  word  for  it 
that  you  can  get  one."  And  the  Presi- 
dent's sleeves  shook  a  little.  "Please 
go  on  and  tell  me  your  story." 

"  Well— it  is — it  is— of  great  account 
to  me.  It's  about — about  my  poor  cow 
— ^which  your  cruel  soldiers  killed,  and 
— and— I  want  the  Government  to  re- 
store the  loss — ^to  buy  me  a  new  cow." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  poor  cow ;  but 
we  cannot  buy  you  a  new  cow.  Pve 
had  several  cow-petitions.  I  expect 
next  to  have  some  person  bewailing  the 
loss  of  a  cat.  I  have  plenty  of  spare 
time,  of  course — have  nothing  to  do, 
and  ought  by  all  means  to  see  that 
every  loss  is  made  g^oOJ'' 

"  rd  Tike  to  go  ^lom^;''  ^«^  ^wa»si 
said. 
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'*I  am  perfectly  Vwilling  that  you 
ahould,  madam." 

^^  Bat  how  can  I  go,  with  my  petition 
refused  ?  " 

**I  cannot  grant  it,"  frowned  the 
President. 

*^  I  supposed  you  were  a  kind-hearted 
man,"  persisted  the  timid  woman. 

^*ril  not  listen  to  you  I"  he  aaid, 
loudly,  calling  forward  some  others. 

^^  Tou  are  just  about  as  much  of  a 
gentleman  as  I  expected  to  find  you  " 
added  the  woman,  as  she  flouted  out 
of  the  room.    ♦    *    ♦    * 

There  was  some  confusion  among  the 
next  set  of  petitioners ;  for  one  singu- 
lar-looking individual  found  much  trou- 
ble in  getting  a  scat  to  his  liking,  and, 
being  rather  tall  and  rather  awkward, 
and  very  stiff,  had  much  difficulty  in 
assuming  a  position. 

"  How  are  you,  my  good  fellow  ? " 
asked  the  President,  shaking  the  stran- 
ger^s  hand  warmly,  adding,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  ^'  It^s  just  the  weather  for 
rheumatism." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  answered  the  stranger, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  his  zigzag  mouth 
zigzagging  at  a  rapid  rate,  ^*  Oh,  sir,"  he 
repeated,  in  almost  a  whisper,  and  with 
his  finger  lifted,  probably  to  inspire 
awe,  "  I  have  come  on  a  serious  errand 
— an  errand  which  involves  the  whole 
nation."  And  then,  rolling  his  dull 
eyes,  he  continued,  in  the  same  myste- 
rious manner :  **  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me,  and  do  exactly  as  I  say ;  for  I  have 
had  a  vision ^" 

"  Of  angels  ? "  interrupted  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  them  being 
exactly  angels ;  but  they  be  disembodied 
spirits — Washington,  and  some  of  the 
Presidents.  Washington  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  you." 

«Ah?" 

«*  Yes,  he  did.  But  first,  before  I  tell 
you,  I  must  sound  you,  to  see  how  deep 
your  faith  is.  If  you  have  no  faith  in 
Washington,  why,  I  can't  give  you 
any." 

**  I  ha/oe  faith  in  bim,  o£  co\ixq«;^  ^aX^ 
the  President. 


"  Then  you  will  believe  just  what  I 
teU  you  ? " 

*^  That's  a  different  thing.  Yon  aro 
very  honest,  no  doubt,  yet  you  may  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  any  mes- 
sages come  from  another  world,  only  u 
our  own  souls  tell  us.  If  there  it  anj 
thing  for  me  to  know,  my  soul  will  find 
it  out.  Perhaps  I  will  not  listen  to  mj 
soul;  then  I  must  suffer  for  it  Peiliapi 
you  will  not  listen  to  your  soul;  then 
you  will  suffer."    »    *    ♦    ♦ 

A  Catholic  priest  entered,  with  two 
women.  He  looked  at  the  writer  with 
a  face  which  plainly  said  he  would 
rather  she  would  not  be  there.  She 
moved  lh>m  the  desk  toward  the  door. 
The  President  waved  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Come  back ;  I  do  not  with  yon  to 
go." 

The  priest,  turning  to  the  PreBdcat, 
said: 

*'  I  should  like  a  private  inteniew." 

"  I  do  nothing  privatejly,"  was  thi 
calm  answer;  *^  all  I  do  is  pubUc;"  ad 
he  gave  the  signal  for  more  petitkaoi^ 
upon  whom  the  priest  looked  with  un- 
concealed anger,  and  to  the  Presideit 
said,  pompously : 

*^  Then  we  are  to  have  no  hearing  I" 

"  Certainly,  you  ahall  be  heard.  I 
will  listen  to  you  now." 

''  That  will  not  do.  I  wish  to  see 
you  alone." 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  I  did  hefoif^ 
that  I  do  nothing  privately,"  uamtad 
the  President,  coldly. 

The  priest  angrily  rose  and  left  thi 
room,  followed  by  the  two  wonm. 
The  President  went  on  with  hie  wo^ 
unruffled.  He  was  quite  used  to  a& 
sorts  of  addresses,  manners,  and  degrHi 
of  respect. 

The  last  of  theso  petitioners  wtf  i 
young  girl  of  singular  beauty, 

*^  I  cannot  let  you  go  down  thoC 
said  the  President,  dwelling  sadly  if* 
his  words.  "  Eino  can  1 1 "  he  tikdl 
looking  up  at  the  sweet  face,  so  ein^ 
and  truthAil,  and  the  deep,  ipififl 
eyes  trembling  with  heavy  tank  *I 
e^s^sL!()\.  \^\.  "^ou  go,  and  I  caimol 
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*t  me  go  there,^  she  pleaded.  ^'I  am 
raid.  God  will  take  care  of  me.^ 
don't  know — I  don't  know,"  he 

"  Your  faith  is  beautifUl— but  I 
know,"  he  added,  in  a  low,  sad 

Then,  looking  up  sorrowftiUy, 
ntinued,  "  There  is  not  a  woman 
there." 

know  it,"  she  answered,  thought- 
re  you  not  afraid — not  the  least 

f" 

b,  sir;  I  am  not  afraid.  I  have 
d  our  heavenly  Father  many  times 
s,  and  He  has  never  forsaken  me." 
nd  He  never  will ! "  exclaimed 
^resident,  springing  to    his  feet. 

ray  child.  He  never  will."    And, 

ng  a  chair  close  to  the  fire,  he 

on:  "Come,  sit  here,  until  you 

uite  warm.     I  will  write  you  a 

You  shall  go  to  your  father." 
sn,  as  though  he  felt  pained  at 
ng  Inquisitiveness,  he  stopped  sud- 
,  when  Just  upon  the  verge  of  aak- 
Mnething ;  but  the  interest  he  felt 
e   petitioner   prevailed,  and   he 

if  she  were  fully  prepared  for 

•umey, 

es,  sir;  I  have  plenty  of  money. 

ney  could  make  the  heart  glad,  I 

enough;  but  I  have  no  mother, 

ly  father  is  perhaps  dying.    I  can- 

tay  to  get  warm — ^I  can  never  get 

.  Ck)od-by,  President — kind,  good 

lent  Lincoln  1     I  shall  never  see 

igun   in   this  world;    so  shake 

\  with  both  of  mine." 

Aoment  more,  and  she  had  gone. 

)  President  leaned  forward,  touch- 

e  bell,  and  the  room  was  agun 
«    «    «    « 

>  conversation  turned  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
fear  that  some  of  the  Southern 
n  might  have  hidden  weapons  to 
lis  life,  and  it  was  her  earnest  re- 
that  women  should  not  be  admit- 
tzcept  in  company  of  gentlemen 
1  to  the  Executive  Departments. 
I  President  answered,  with  much 
tion,  that  he  did  not  feel  afraid, 
len  he  added,  solemnlj,  "  I  do  not 
lor  that  I  bare  ever  accomplished 


any  thing  without  God ;  and  if  it  is 
His  will  that  I  must  die  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  I  must  be  resigned.  I 
must  do  my  duty  as  I  see  it,  and  leave 
the  rest  with  God.  I  go  to  amusements 
very  much  against  my  inclinations.  I 
go  simply  because  I  must  have  change. 
I  laugh  because  I  must  not  weep ;  that's 
all— that's  alL"    ♦    ♦    *    ♦ 

"  You  take  up  too  much  time,"  said 
a  woman,  pushing,  and  stepping  in 
front  of  another.  "  I  will  talk  to  the 
President  now^  and  then  you  can  finish 
what  you  have  to  say.  "  Mr.  President, 
your  Honor,  my  husband  lost  a  limb  in 
this  last  battle,  and  I  want  the  War 
Department  to  settle  a  pension  upon 
him  without  delay.  I  believe  in  ^  first 
come,  first  served ; '  and  I  want  my  son 
to  have  a  position  in  Washington,  if  it 
is  no  higher  than  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Building.  Only  two  petitions  I  ask  of 
you.  I  am  in  a  hurry,  for  every  day  I 
spend  in  Washington  costs  me  five  dol- 
lars. I  have  been  here  eight  days,  and, 
because  of  the  insolence  of  your  ushers, 
I  could  not  get  up  to  spe^k  to  you  be- 
fore. Couldn't  you  teach  them  how  to 
treat  a  lady  ?  It's  a  great  disgrace  to 
an  establishment  to  have  saucy  ser-  • 
vants."  Then,  in  a  higher  key,  she 
went  on :  "  Only  a  pension  for  my  hus- 
band, and  a  position  for  my  son.  He 
is  just  like  me— he  will  repay  you  for 
all  you  can  do  for  him.  I  have  brought 
him  up  never  to  be  under  obligations 
to  any  person." 

She  paused  to  take  a  good  long 
breath,  and  the  President  interrupted 
her  with : 

"  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  madam.** 

"  Not  give  my  husband  a  pension  f  " 

"No;  the  War  Department  will  at- 
tend to  that." 

"  Not  give  my  son  a  position  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

Her  countenance  was  expressive  of 
her  anger;  but  the  President  bowed 
her  and  her  indignation  from  the  room. 
Once  she  turned  in  her  exit,  saying,  "  I 
am  proud  and  wnaWaNe^  ox  \\^Q^)^SiL  ^'^^ 
you  a  piece  ot  mj  miw^?^ 
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next  came  forward,  entering  the  room 
alone. 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,  will  you 
give  me  a  position  in  one  of  your  hos- 
pitals, as  nurse?  I  am  a  doctor — a 
clairvoyant." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Tes ;  I  am  ahead  of  many  others, 
and  just  now,  with  these  natural  eyes 
of  mine" — lifting  her  hand  toward 
two  parti-colored,  stony-looking  orbs — 
"with  these  eyes  I  can  see  right  into 
your  heart  and  liver  and  lungs;  and 
what  do  you  think  I  might  sec  with  my 
spirit-eyes  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure." 

"  No,  sir ;  of  course  you  don't  know. 
It  isn't  given  to  you  to  know.  Your 
lungs  and  heart  are  all  right,  but  your 
liver  is  in  a  sad  condition.  I  can  give 
you  a  prescription  that  will  make  you 
a  well  man,  and  make  you  live  to  a 
good  old  age.  I  want  to  get  into  a 
hospital,  for  it  is  an  extensive  field  for 
my  talents,  which  will  expand  as  I 
exercise  them.  I  have  been  sick,  for 
years  and  years ;  I  can  sympathize  with 
sick  ones.  I  raised  myself  up  from  a 
bed  of  suffering  to  perform  my  mission. 
Have  you  a  place  for  me,  do  you  think  ? " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  think  not,"  answered 
the  President.  "  You  know  rather  too 
much  for  a  hospital." 

"  Mr.  President,  your  Honor,  I  have 
come  from  the  State  of  New  York," 
said  a  man  with  wonderAil  physical 
development.  "Mr.  President,  your 
Honor,"  he  continued,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  cane,  "I  have  brought  a  com- 
plaint against    Governor  0 .      Ho 

takes  no  interest  in  these  exciting  times. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  petitions  present- 
ed to  him.  He  makes  no  effort  to  bring 
things  to  a  focus." 

"  A  focus  I "  exclaimed  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  am  glad  he  is  so  sensible; 
for  it  would  take  forty  lifetimes  to  do 
that.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do 
not  wish  any  complaints  against  your 
Governor.  Go  homt;,  sir — ^go  home, 
and  do  not  molest  me."  ^nd  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  with  the  ot^er  petition- 
ers, who  were  scarcely  d\aiBis^d\i^toi^ 
the  room  was  again  filled. 


The  clainroyant  came  in  a  secocd 
time  on  tip-toe,  and  her  voice  iras  soft 
as  a  peacock's.  Her  light-blue  eye  was 
fixed  on  vacancy,  as  she  approached  the 
President,- saying : 

'*  Kind  sir,  I  believe  that  yon  will 
change  your  mind  about  intemf^g 
yourself  in  getting  me  a  position,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  a  vision.  I 
have  seen  and  talked  with  those  who 
occupied  this  mansion  before  they  took 
their  departure  from  this  groas  world 
to  that  region  of  perfect  lovehne8»- 
that  region  to  which  I  lift  my  eyt»— 4o 
which  my  soul  goes  every  night  only  to 
return  each  day  to  my  mission  here— 
my  mission,  to  heal  Uie  sick.  A  few 
manipulations  with  these  hands  "—dis- 
playing monstrous  Gpecimens— ^  a  few 
manipulations  will  can  disease.  I  can 
cast  out  evil  spirits.  I  can  lift  up  the 
weak  and  drooping.  And,  in  my  ?]»• 
ion,  the  great  doctor  who  hiB  control 
of  my  gifts  told  me  to  come  to  tob 
again.  I  do  not  expect  the  woild  to 
praise  me,  for  I  am  not  of  the  wurid. 
I  find  my  comfort  with  those  bdngi 
with  whom  I  commune."  Here  her  Hw 
eye,  more  susceptible  than  the  gray  one, 
shed  a  solitary  tear. 

The  President  said:  "Well,  don*t 
tell  me  any  thing  more.  I  am  only  a 
poor,  weak  mortal.  I  can't  stand  it—I 
can't,  indeed." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  propose  to  mb  f«* 
she  answered,  solemnly.  **I  want  a 
position  in  one  of  the  hospitals.^ 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  confidentiaUy,"  be 
replied,  dropping  his  voice,  and  naoving 
his  head  sideways  with  bis  oddest  of 
odd  smiles,  '^  I  tell  you,  good  womaa, 
those  fellows  at  the  hospitals  are  a 
rough  set;  it  would  take  forty  aoch 
kind  and  considerate  persons  as  yen  ait 
to  rub  faith  into  one  of  them ;  and,  of 
course,  if  they  had  no  faith,  you  cwdd 
do  them  no  good." 

''Thats  true,  sir;  it  all  depeodi 
upon  their  fdlth.  Without  it,  I  could 
not  help  them." 

"  Then  do  not  waste  your  time  in  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt." 

''''\  am  ^ww^vi^*'  ihQ  continued,  so^ 
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haps  I  could  not  survive  the  hospitals. 
I  bcjlieve  I  will  go  home."  And  the 
blue  eye  and  the  gray  eye  looked  at  the 
President  kindly,  as  she  extended  her 
prodigious  hand. 

A  clergyman  pleaded  for  permission 
to  cross  the  lines — to  go  down  among 
the  prison-pens. 

"  You  shall  go,"  answered  the  Presi- 
dent, extending  his  hand  to  him.  .  '^  It 
is  a  perilous  work,"  he  added,  looking 
up  at  the  calm,  intellectual  face,  and 
feeling  the  influence  of  those  sympa- 
thetic eyes.  "I  can't  exchange  these 
poor  prisoners  half  fast  enough.  I  have 
great  faith  in  those  laboring  for  them  ; 
but  what  can  a  few  do  ?  Lee  can  help 
thenL — May  you  send  this  letter  to  him  ? 

Of    course,    you    may.    Miss    W . 

What  have  you  written  ? — Very  well — 
just  to  the  point !  If  Lee  can't  get 
food  for  the  prisoners,  he  can  let  them 
go." 

*^  He  says  he  has  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  this  terrible  Rebellion;  but  he 
could  not  fight  against  the  State  in 
which  he  was  bom." 

'^That's  all  bosh  1— fight  against  his 
State !  If  a  man  is  born  in  a  bad  State, 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  get 
out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 

A  young  girl  who  had  much  trouble 
to  get  an  audience,  at  last  succeeded. 

She  begged  to  go  to  her  brother,  who 
was  reported  very  sick.    She  told  the 

President  that  Senator said  he 

could  not  introduce  her,  but  he  would 
get  somebody  else,  for  there  was  a  feud 
between  the  President  and  himscl£ 

"A  feud!"  laughed  the  President. 
**  Well,  we  are  a  little  out  on  politics, 
and  that  little  *  outness'  has  detained 
you.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best — who 
knows  ? " 

The  room  was  quite  full.  A  soldier, 
wan  and  lame,  pleaded  for  eight  weeks' 
furlough  to  go  home  and  get  strong. 
The  young  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  My  brother  I — ^my  dear  brother  I " 

The  President  gave  him  a  furlough 
of  three  months. 

The  petitioners  came  and  went  until 
far  juto  the  night     Their  pleadings 


were  the  same  heard  thousands  of  times 
before.  To  each  one  the  petition  was 
new  and  all-absorbing;  to  the  Presi- 
dent, only  the  echoes  of  the  vast  army 
already  gone. 

Often  persons  pushed  themselves  into 
the  Executive  Chamber  solely  to  irritate 
the  President.  Many  of  these  were 
women  who  sympathized  with  the  Re- 
bellion, and  their  elegant  courtesy  (?) 
of  manner  wad  really  amazing.  Such 
an  ore  had  kept  her  chair  during  the 
going  and  coming  of  five  or  six  relays 
of  visitors,  watching  each  as  they  pre- 
sented their  claims,  following  them  with 
her  eyes  to  the  door,  and  then  staring 
at  the  others.  The  President,  annoyed 
at  her  presence,  said,  rather  sternly, 
"  Have  you  a  petition  to  present  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, with  an  arrogant  expression,  but 
she  only  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

The  President  said,  "  It  is  time  you 
told  me  what  you  have  to  say;  you 
have  been  here  a  good  while." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  brightly ; 
and,  confident  that  he  had  not  gained 
this  time,  folded  her  hands  with  an  air 
of  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  errand,  or 
shall  I  go  on  with  the  others  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  and  coolly  stroked  her 
muH 

The  President  jerked  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  went  on  with  the  rest.  These 
had  all  gone,  and  still  she  sat  there. 

"  Shall  I  talk  to  you  now,  or  do  you 
intend  to  stay  all  day  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  which  would  frighten  any 
ordinary  person. 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  the  brazen  woman 
actually  smiled  at  him.  He  snapped 
the  bell,  and  the  room  was  filled.  Her 
presence  was  almost  insupportable.  It 
was  almost  night.  Silent. contempt,  or 
expression  of  anger,  were  alike  unavail- 
ing. For  more  than  an  hour  the  Presi- 
dent had  ignored  her  presence,  but  at 
last  said : 

"Will  you,  madam,  prepare  to  give 
me  your  errand,  or  leave  me  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  uublvyaJxYCi%  ^ssl- 
Bwcr. 
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^ead  fi'om  side  to  side,  stamped  his 
feet,  and,  bringing  his  hand  down 
heavily  upon  the  table,  cried,  "I  will 
call  some  person  who  will  escort  you 
from  the  building." 

He  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  amiable  lady; 
and,  agile  as  a  cat,  she  sprang  in  front 
of  him,  and  passed  out  of  the  room. 

**Preftident  Lincoln,  I  have  a  very 
£^fted  daughter,"  said  a  silly-looking 
woman.  "  She  is  an  authoress,  and  has 
been  ever  since  she  was  seven  years 
old." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  publishers  have  a 
game  of  keeping  her  writings  until  we 
forget  all  about  them,  and  then  publish 
them  without  giving  her  any  remunera- 
tion ;  and  she  always  marks  the  price 
upon  the  first  page.  I  have  a  piece 
with  me  now — it  is  a  story — a  story  in 
one  hundred  and  twelve  chapters.  Will 
yon  read  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion  ? 
Please  write  me  a  note,"  she  added, 
quickly.  Giving  the  President  not  an 
instant  to  reply,  she  went  on :  "  If  you 
write  me  a  note,  it  will  have  weight 
with  the  publishers,  and " 

"  If  the  manuscript,"  interrupted  the 
President,  "  has  merit,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  note.  If  it  has  no  merit,  all  the 
notes  in  the  world  would  do  it  no 
good." 

"  Oh,  it  hu  merit  I "  replied  the 
woman,  assuming  an  indignant  air,  "  it 
has  merit !  My  daughter  is  a  genius ; 
but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  note  from  you.  Every  body  has 
recommendations  nowadays.  Just  read 
a  little,"  she  added,  coaxingly.  "  It  is 
very  fascinating,"  she  went  on  earnest- 
ly.    "  WonH  you  read  it  ? " 

"  I  can't ;  I  don't  like  novels." 

"  Novels  I  sir,  it  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is 
a  story.  I  would  not  allow  my  daugh- 
ter to  write  a  novel  I  am  a  Christian. 
This  is  a  little  girlish,  thrilling  story. 
It  displays  a  knowledge  of  history  far 


beyond  her  years."    (And  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  sort.) 

A  young  man  desired  a  clerksbipi 
He  was  sure  he  would  be  made  for  the 
world  if  he  had  a- position  in  Washings 
ton. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  young  man,**  the 
President  answered ;  *'  you  are  mift> 
taken.  What  yon  ask  for  would  min 
you.  No,  no;  go  home,  and  do  aaj 
thing  there  that  comes  to  you,  ntber 
than  be  deluded  by  such  false  idem 
Washington  is  no  place  for  a  young 
man  to  come  to  from  a  good  home." 

'*I  am  very  steady,"  answered  the 
young  man,  modestly. 

**  That  may  be ;  but  this  is  no  plaee 
for  you.  Temptations  ahoiuid  here; 
Believe  mc  to  be  your  Mend,  young 
man.  Take  my  advice,  and  go  home." 
Seeming  much  disappointed,  be 
gracefully  bowed  to  the  President  tt 
he  moved  backward  from  the  room. 
The  President,  pleased  with  his  mia- 
ner,  said,  as  the  petitioner^  hand 
touched  the  door : 

"You  will  thank  me,  three  yesn 
from  now ;  yet,  I  know  I  seem  unkind 
to  you — ^very  unkind." 

'^  It  docs  seem  splendid  to  have  i  p(v 
sition  in  Washington,"  was  the  etrnesl 
answer. 

**  Three  years  added  to  your  present 
good  sense  will  reveal  to  you  the  quick- 
sands from  which  you  will  be  saved,  by 
going  now  directly  to  your  home.  Will 
you  go  ? " 
**  Yes,  sir." 

The  President  was  speaking  of  lod- 
den  death. 

"  I  believe  you  are  ready  to  die  it 
any  time,"  said  a  friend  to  him. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ready,"  answered  tbi 
President,  mournfully  ;  "  each  day,  if  I 
look  over  its  events  and  incidents,  is  I 
think  of  those  I  have  made  happy,  of 
those  I  have  made  miserable,  I  see  tbil 
I  might  have  been  truer  to  my  neig^ 
bor,  truer  to  my  God." 
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Tins  CXIISI8 

AiN  the  Snmmer  holds  the  hills  in 
dor.  Her  cloud-fleets  sail  down 
ifinite  ocean  as  peaceAilly  as  they 
»ne  year  ago ;  her  forests  sway  and 
lur  in  as  deep  content ;  her  apples 
^n  in  the  hill-side  orchard ;  her 
waves  its  tassels;  her  tobacco 
(  np  its  cups  of  amber  in  the  sun, 
;he  same.  Again  Eirene  sits  by  the 
(Yw;  but  she  does  not  watch  the 
A,  or  count  the  tobacco-stalks,  or 
.  palaces  in  dreams.  Her  eyes  are 
upon  the  road  where  it  emerges 
the  woods.  Where  is  the  horse 
the  archiug  neck,  and  the  gal- 
rider,  of  one  year  ago  ?  Sustaia- 
he  drooping  spirits  of  Miss  Pres- 
probably.  Yet  Eirene's  gaze  does 
vander  till  the  white  road  fades 
3  evening  shadow.  With  the  com- 
noming  she  renews  her  watch, 
g,  "  Paul,  you  will  come  to-day." 
ird  is  it  for  youth  and  truth  th  let 
its  faith.  How  many  times  her 
has  fluttered  like  a  bird's,  at  the 
of  Fleetfoot  and  his  handsome 
,  coming  eagerly  along  that  road 
r  t  How  many  times,  with  Hnger- 
oving  looks,  that  rider  has  turned 
»ntly  away  !  How  could  she  be- 
that  he  would  never  come  again  ? 
could  she  make  it  seem  that  she 
d  never  hear  more  the  thud  of 
foot's  feet  upon  the  little  bridge  ? 
€ene  in  the  garden,  the  last  week 
gleet,  seems  a  dream — here  in  the 
where  she  has  been  so  happy — 
;  he  once  enveloped  and  glorified 
ith  his  love  1  Thus  each  morning 
lid  again,  **  This  day  will  bring  a 
,  or  he  will  come."  But  the  days 
on ;  no  letter  came,  and  no  Paul, 
st  she  unlocked  the  little  box  that 
every  letter  be  had  ever  written 
How  well  abe  knew  each  one,  and 


/I 
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just  at  what  time  he  had  written  this, 
or  thist  Here  was  one  in  which  he 
told  her  that,  although  surrounded  by 
the  brilliant  and  the  beautiful,  he  was 
solitary  and  miserable  because  she  was 
not  there.  Here  was  another,  in  which 
he  wrote  her  that  every  pulse  in  his  be* 
ing  trembled  with  joy  because  he  waa 
coming  to  be  happy  in  her  presence. 
She  read  them  over,  and  tried  to  make 
them  seem  true  once  more.  Her  mind 
was  as  troubled  as  her  heart,  for  its  es- 
sence waa  truth.  If  these  words  were 
true — and  she  felt  them  to  be  true  when 
he  uttered  them — ^how  could  they  mean 
nothing  now  ?  If  he  loved  her  enough 
to  seek  her  as  he  did,  how  could  he  for- 
sake her  to-day  ?  Tliis  child,  with  her 
a£fections  rooted  in  constancy,  could 
realize  nothing  of  the  moods  of  a  man 
moved  by  every  fluctuating  circum- 
stance. She  had  not  grown  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  heart  where  she  could 
say,  **  He  had  many  natures.  I  think  he 
loved  me  well  with  one."  Soon  the  slen- 
der fingers  began  to  untie  the  ribbon 
which  bound  the  precious  packet,  then 
tremble  and  fail  and  at  last  falteringly 
tie  them  up  again,  and,  without  reading 
a  word,  put  tkem  back.  Ardent,  pas- 
sionate, and  tender,  how  would  they 
seem  to  her  now,  in  the  desolation  in 
which  she  sat  I  Herein  he  had  said, 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  never  could 
be  happy  when  she  was  not  near.  Tet 
this  very  moment,  while  she  sat  think- 
ing of  him,  missing,  needing  him,  as  in 
all  her  life  she  had  never  missed  or 
needed  any  one  before,  was  he  not  en- 
tirely occupied  and  absorbed  by  anoth- 
er ?  Already  she  felt  through  her  being 
the  keenest  suffering  which  can  come  to 
a  perfectly  truthftil  nature — distrust  of 
the  one  loved  b«St.  "B^Wcs^  \afe^^^«» 
is  no  pang  \Vke  t\ii%.  IHot^i  V)siww\i»2^^- 
nes8  "was  taken  ttom\i«t^xBLOTfc>3aw^Vs^^ 
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— faith  in  the  man  who  had  represented 
to  her  all  that  was  highest  and  bright- 
est in  manhood. 

She  could  not  utter  one  word  in  the 
presence  of  her  family  that  might  cast 
the  faintest  reproach  upon  Paul.  They 
knew  her  trouble  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  him ;  for  he  did  not  come, 
and  they  could  not  forget  the  last  sum- 
mer, nor  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  had  promised  to  claim  Eirene  as  his 
wife.  But  they  saw  the  white  and 
watchful  face,  and  respected  its  sorrow 
too  much  to  ask  questions.  Each  one 
said,  silently,  **  Can  this  be  our  Eirene  ?  " 
and,  by  constant,  nameless  little  acts  of 
lo\re,  sought  to  prove  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  their  sympathy. 

Two  weeks  had  gone  by — two  weeks 
in  which  every  day  had  been  a  long, 
loving  watch  for  one  who  did  not  come. 

"  She  must  be  gone  now,"  said  Eirene. 
"  He  too,  perhaps,  has  gone  with  her.  I 
must  go  back;  I  have  been. idle  too 
long  I "  As  she  said  these  words,  she 
felt  an  infinite  weariness,  as  if  she  could 
never  take  up  her  work  again. 

Yet,  amid  all,  a  faint  hope  awoke  into 
life.  If  he  was  still  there,  waiting  for 
her,  he  would  explain  all.  Had  he  not 
begged  her,  whatever  happened,  to  be- 
lieve in  him,  to  love  him,  and  to  w^ait 
for  him  ?    She  would. 

Never  before  had  Muggins  looked  so 
forlorn ;  never  before  had  she  moved 
quite  80  slowly.  Apparently  she  bad 
taken  on  the  dejection  of  her  dearest 
friend ;  and  every  dragging  step  which 
she  took  forwards  seemed  a  protest 
against  bringing  Eirene  back  to  the 
scene  of  her  troubles.  The  impulse 
which  impelled  Muggins  to  do  it  can- 
not be  explained  ;  but  just  as  she  reach- 
ed Mr.  Mallanc^s  gate,  she  stood  perfect- 
ly still.  Lowell  Vale  jerked  the  reins 
and  implored  her  to  "  get  up,"  but  she 
would  not  stir.  A  light  laugh  from  the 
veranda,  in  the  mocking  tones  which 
she  knew  too  well,  gave  Eirene  a  fainty 
feeling  about  her  heart,  as  if  it  were 
going  to  stop  beating.  Before  they 
reached  the  house,  she  had  seen  Bella 
and  Grace  sitting  there,  and  \t  wiCiisi^^ 


going  past  them.  To  be  stopped,  to  sit 
there  helpless,  an  object  for  tbeui  to 
gaze  upon  and  to  laugh  at,  seemed  more 
than  could  be  borne.  "  Get  up,  Mug- 
gins I"  Muggins  only  stuck  her  feet 
firmer  and  deeper  in  the  dust,  and  stir- 
red not. 

*^  I  am  paid  for  coming  to  Busyville, 
if  it  were  only  to  see  such  a  horse  I 
Where,  where  did  it  come  from?  I 
know  it  lived  before  Noah  I "  And  ai 
she  uttered  these  words,  in  a  penetratr 
ing  tone  which  she  knew  reached  thp 
occupants  of  the  buggy,  Isabella  Pres^ 
cott  laughed  again,  more  mockingly 
than  before. 

*'  Don't,"  said  Grace.  *'  That's  pool 
Mr.  Vale.  He's  very  poor,  and  father 
feels  sorry  for  him.  That's  Eirene.  She 
used  to  live  with  us.  I  like  her,  and  so 
does  Paul ;  but  mother  don't  I  wouldn't 
hurt  her  feelings  for  the  world.  She  is 
so  kind  to  every  body.  Please  dont 
laugh,  Miss  Pnscott!  Yon  wouldn't, 
if  you  knew  her." 

*^  But  I  may  laugh  at  the  horse,  map*t 
I?    Look  at  it  I" 

There  was  a  picture.  The  rusty  old 
buggy,  and  its  occupants  covered  with 
dust,  Lowell  Vale  jerking  the  reins,  and 
calling  upon  Muggins  to  "get  np;' 
Muggins  stjinding  stone  still,  save  when 
the  warning  whip  came  down  vpon  he? 
back,  when  she  gave  a  jump  upward  and 
a  push  backward,  as  if  she  were  g«>ing 
to  back  herself  all  the  way  to  Hill-top. 

Just  then  the  Prescott  span  and  ba- 
rouche drove  towards  the  door  for  thf 
evening  drive.  The  extremes  in  thcfo^ 
tune  of  the  girl  upon  the  veranda  and 
the  girl  in  the  buggy  could  bardlj  be 
contrasted  more  strongly  than  by  the 
two  opposing  vehicles.  The  caparisoned 
bays,  the  liveried  servants,  the  emblair 
oned  carriage  stood  beside  the  poor  old 
buggy  and  the  vicious  old  boree,  and 
the  contrast  brought  the  paltry  triompli 
to  its  owner  so  dear  to  little  8:>nl&. 

Muggins  monopolized  the  Mallasa* 
gate  and  carriage-stand,  and  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no  hdp 
for  it  Eirene  must  descend  befon 
\>:v^TSi^  WOci  ^<dX.  ^^mqI  laugh  still  nog^ 


bU  that  she  could  do  to  \ivo  Wwcom^    \xi^>^:iiou^>asa\swai»  ^^^^V^^v^ 
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a  bowed  head ;  but  as  she  reached  the 
ground,  the  tones  of  the  beloved  Toico 
made  her  lift  it  involuntarily ;  the  very 
tone  brought  support  and  courage.  Sure- 
ly he  would  silence  the  mocking  voice. 

Paul  had  come  to  the  door  just  in 
time  to  catch  one  of  Muggins'  most  ri- 
diculous antics.  He  might  have  laugh- 
ed, had  he  not  seen  Eirene.  His  first 
impulse  was  the  old  one  -to  catch  her 
up  and  carry  her  far  away  from  all  her 
hideous  surroundings;  his  second  was 
to  go  and  assist  her.  He  had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  doing  it,  when  Bella 
exclaimed : 

"  See  I  see  I  that  atrocious  beast  is 
backing  that  old  box  into  King  Fcrdi- 
nand'rt  face  !  Oh  !  oh  I  they  are  going 
to  run ! " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Miss  Prescott." 

These  were  the  words  that  Eirene 
heard  in  the  assuring  tone.  They  were 
not'  ftjr.her  I  They  were  not  for  her,  in 
her  loneliness  and  poverty — not  for  her, 
his  promised  wife;  Ihcy  were  for  the 
gay  and  mocking  stranger. 

An  hour  later,  Eirene  sat  in  her  old 
diair,  withdrawn  from  the  window.  She 
had  just  seen  her  father  and  Muggins 
depart  As  she  watched  them  move 
•lowly  away,  her  impulse  was  to  follow, 
and  implore  her  father  to  take  her  back. 
It  seemed  to  her,  that  she  could  not  be 
left  behind — as  if  her  last  friend  was 
leaving  her ;  but  with  the  consciousness 
that  there  was  nothing  for  her  but  to 
be  left,  she  became  quiet,  and  followed 
them  with  her  eyes  till  they  were  out 
of  sight.  Thus  she  sat,  with  her  still 
white  face,  and  her  hands  listlessly 
dropped  upon  her  lap.  Life  seemed  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne.  She  had  thought 
that  they  would  all  be  gone — that  her 
heart  would  no  longer  be  tortured  with 
BO  many  mocking  sights.  She  had 
hoped,  fondly,  timidly  hoped,  that,  after 
all,  Paul  would  have  remained  behind, 
to  explain,  to  comfort  her,  to  tell  her 
why  she  had  been  left  alone.  But  her 
enemy  was  still  here,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she  were  going  to  stay  forever.  This 
enemy  mocked  and  ridiculed  her  yet 
Paul's  words  of  comfort  were  not  for 
Jier;  no,  tbej  were  for  her  tormentor. 


Oh,  wretchedness  of  love,  and  of  youth ! 
whv  couldn't  she  die  ! 

The  sound  of  wheels  made  her  look 
up ;  and  even  where  she  sat  she  found 
that  she  could  see  Mr.  Mallanc's  gate. 
For  her  own  sake  she  knew  that  she 
ought  to  retreat  fui-ther  into  the  room  ; 
but  a  miserable  fascination  held  her 
gnzc.  She  did  not  see  the  barouche  and 
the  bays,  but  a  light  phseton  with  a  sin- 
gle horse  champing  his  bit,  and  striking 
his  feet  before  it.  Presently  Paul  and 
Miss  Prescott  came  out  of  the  house  to- 
gether, Paul  with  the  young  lady's 
wraps.  How  long  it  took  him  to  adjust 
them  in  her  carriage-seat  I  With  what 
infinite  pains  he  folded  and  refolded  the 
great  fleecy  shawl  over  its  slender  bars, 
that  they  might  not  come  in  contact 
with  that  susceptible  back  I  Not  a  man 
among  her  slaves  but  what  felt  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  encircle  it,  to  give  it  the 
full  benefit  of  the  muscular  support  of 
his  manly  arm,  while  he  heard  the 
young  lady  murmur  in  pleading  tones, 
as  he  often  did, 

^'  Ob,  my  back  I  it  tires  me  so  to  ride  I 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  faint." 

And  as  she  had  the  art  of  looking  as 
if  she  were  going  to  do  so,  and  always 
began  toppling  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  what  could  the  most  reserved  of 
men  do  but  support  this  feeble  creatiu-e, 
if  but  out  of  human  pity  ?  Only  it  was 
remarkable  how  wonderfully  she  revived 
a  moment  after,  of  course  to  the  great 
joy  of  her  supporter.  If  he  only  could 
have  seen  her  a  few  hours  later,  spring- 
ing about  her  room  with  the  agility  of 
a  cat,  it  would  have  afforded  him  a 
study  in  feminine  backs  sufficiently 
puzzling  to  have  driven  to  despair  any 
masculine  brain.  This  moment  Paul 
was  making  most  tender  provision  for 
this  omnipresent  vertebra.  How  car^ 
^lly  he  assisted  her  into  her  seat,  the 
young  lady  who  was  so  delicate  I  How, 
assiduously  he  arranged  the  mat  for  her 
feet  I  How  slowly  he  drew  on  his  driv- 
ing-gloves, took  his  seat  by  her  side, 
took  the  reins  in  his  hand,  before  the 
gay  horse  darted  «ii^\i:^  ^sjl.^  V^art^  •QckEo^ 
out  cf  «\g\it\  , 
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the  worn-out  watcher  in  Seth  Good- 
love's  chamber.  She  had  seen  it  all. 
Some  horrible  apell  drew  her  toward 
the  window  and  held  her  there.  Not  a 
gesture,  not  an  act,  not  a  look  of  his 
had  escaped  her. 

*'  She  has  been  cruel  to  me,''  said  the 
aching  heart;  '^yet  see  how  he  serves 
her ! "  She  uttered  no  cry,  but  she 
drew  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  as 
if  to  brush  away  the  confusion  in  her 
brain.  "  Oh  1  he  said  he  loved  me — 
loved  me  alone,"  she  murmured ;  '*  that 
his  life  began  and  ended  in  me ;  that  I 
was  soon  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  my  hus- 
band. He  said,  *  No  matter  what  you 
Bee,  nor  how  hard  things  may  seem,  still 
believe  in  me,  and  love  me  ! '  I  will, 
Paul ;  but  to  be  left  alone,  without  one 
word,  one  look,  one  act  of  kindness, 
and  to  see  you  give  all  to  this  cruel 
stranger,  is  hard.  What  does  it  mean, 
Paul,  if  you  love  me — ^if  I  am  to  be  your 
wife."  Then,  confused  in  thought,  des- 
olate in  heart,  she  crept  down  from  the 
chamber,  out  of  the  gate,  and  mechani-  , 
cally,  without  knowing  wherefore,  turn- 
ed her  feet  towards  the  Lover's  Walk. 
She  had  not  been  there  since  the  even- 
ing that  she  walked  in  it  with  Paul. 
That  evening,  and  its  bliss,  now  sharply 
defined  in  her  memory  in  contrast  with 
the  wretchedness  of  the  present,  seemed 
to  draw  her  back  irresistibly  to  the  old 
haunt.  She  drew  her  sun-bonnet  close 
over  her  face,  that  no  onci  might  see  her, 
and  hurried  on.  The  grass  was  soft 
under  her  feet ;  the  trees  bent  down  and 
whispered  to  her,  as  in  the  happy  June 
hours,  but  she  was  unconscious  of  their 
ministry.  She  did  not  pause  till  she 
came  to  the  end  of  the  Walk.  Here 
Paul  had  kissed  her,  and  uttered  his 
last  words  to  her. 

The  light  was  growing  dim,  and,  with 

an  instinctive  dread  of  being  seen  here 

alone,  she  crept  inside  of  the  curtain 

which  a  wild  vine  had  hung  from  tree 

to  tree,  and  sat  down  upon  the  moss 

inside.    A  great  willow  held  its  canopy 

over  her  head  and  fanned  her  face  with 

its  pendants.    On  the  other  cide^  iVie 

river  ran  with  deep,  awift  How.    Aa  l\ift 

WiUoW'hangha  swayed  and  opened^  the 


could  see  it  moving  on.  It  seemed  to 
invite  her,  to  beckon  her  to  come  to  it 
How  easy  to  lie  down  in  its  cool  Ixisom, 
and  be  borne  from  all  this  trouble  for- 
ever. If  this  were  life,  she  was  sure  she 
could  not  bear  it.  How  blessed  to  end 
it  at  once!  What  rest,  what  peace, 
there  seemed  to  be  in  those  cool,  tran- 
quil waters !  How  many  thouaands  be- 
fore her  had  felt  the  same  temptation, 
and  had  yielded  to  it  I  What  had  come 
to  them  then  f  Ah,  that  was  the  ques- 
tion. The  girl  had  moved  to  the  steep 
bank.  Every  glance  of  the  water  made 
more  irresistible  the  impulse  within  to 
drop  quietly  down  into  that  liquid  bed, 
and  end  all.  Would  it  end  it  f  Even 
now  the  quick,  strong  conscience  threw 
its  rein  over  desire  and  wealmess,  and 
forced  her  to  remember  what  her  Chris- 
tian mother  had  so  often  told  her—that 
life  is  not  our  own,  but  God's ;  that  we 
must  accept  its  penalties,  bear  its  pains, 
fVilfil  its  promises,  but  that  we  have  no 
right  to  cast  it  off,  to  flee  from  it,  lest 
we  should  fail  through  it  to  reach  that 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  life  of  glory 
of  which  it  is  the  faintest  dawn.  Dim, 
far,  impossible,  seemed  the  other  life  of 
glory  to  this  young  and  overburdened 
heart;  but  this  life,  how  keen,  hoir 
deep  its  pang  I  She  had  read  of  brave 
souls  who  conquered  it;  but  she  was 
not  brave  nor  strong.  It  had  conquered 
her.  Still  the  slender  feet  hung  over 
the  high  bank ;  still  the  white  forehead, 
with  its  restraining  thought,  held  her 
back  from  the  alluring  water,  when  the 
murmur  of  human  voices  divided  the 
air  with  the  murmur  of  the  waves. 
What  tone  was  it  that  made  Eirene  in- 
stinctively draw  forward  to  the  curtain 
of  vines,  which  screened  her  from  the 
walk  ?  It  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
it  came  to  the  spot  where  Paul  had  kiss- 
ed her.  It  was  Paul,  who  stood  here 
now  with  Isabella  Prescott. 

"  You  will  always  be  dearer  to  me, 
Bella,  for  this  visit,"  he  was  saying. 
"  Indeed,  I  never  should  have  known  you 
truly  if  you  had  not  come  here.  How 
could  I  have  so  misunderstood  yoa, 
BeXVX   \  \»ft(V  \si  ^CcC\\^\.VAt  y^on  wew 
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Ton  Bccm  to  me  as  changed  as  if  you 
were  another  creature.  It  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  trouble  if  I  could  have 
known  your  heart  before  it  was  too  late." 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  response. 

'*  Don^t  sigh  so,  Bella  I  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  can  ever  forget  what  you  suffer 
for  me  ?  It  will  be  the  regret  of  my 
life.  Oh,  Bella,  why  didn't  you  show 
your  real  heart  to  me  more  than  a  year 
ago  ?  then  we  should  not  be  divided  to- 
night." 

"  Don't  you  know,  Paul,"  murmured 
A  broken  voice,  **  that,  when  a  woman 
loTes,  her  first  instinct  is  to  hide  her 
real  feelings  ?  " 

^^  Tes ;  bat  how  was  I  to  dream  of 
iuch  a  thing  in  you  ?  Really,  you  play- 
ed the  coquette  so  perfectly,  I  never 
suspected  you  of  having  real  feeling." 

^*I  was  too  proud  to  betray  it.  I 
never  should  have  betrayed  it,  if  my 
feelings  had  not  conquered  my  pride." 

^'  Why  did  they  conquer  it  too  late  ? 
It  is  like  all  of  my  fate  I "  said  Paul. 

"  Why  is  it  too  late  ? "  murmured  the 
faltering  voice. 

"  I  am  bound— irrevocably  bound  I " 
bitterly  answered  Paul. 

'*To  whom?  I  have  seen  nobody 
who  has  seemed  to  have  any  spcdid 
claim  upon  you.  Who  has  robbed  me  ?  " 

^  One  your  inferior,  and  mine,  in  po- 
aition.  I  have  loved  her,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  our  lives  are  so  conflicting,  I 
am  now  convinced  that  we  ought  never 
to  be  married.  I  would  release  myself 
if  I  could.  But  I  consider  a  promise  a 
binding  obligation.  If  I  could  have 
known  you  as  you  are,  Bella,  it  would 
never  have  been  made." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

They  both  started  at  a  sound  as  of 
something  falling  very  near.  There 
was  a  rustle  of  leaves,  then  all  was 
quiet. 

*'  Perhaps  it  was  a  snake  I  '^  said  Bella. 

Each  looked,  but  saw  nothing,  save 
wayy  boughs  and  vines.  But  a  chill 
ran  through  Paul ;  he  shivered  as  one 
does  in  standing  near  a  human  being 
in  the  dark  without  knowing  it  His 
last  words  had  scarcelj  passed  his  lips, 
heSbn  he  luUed  hjamit  for  tittering 


them ;  he  knew  them  to  be  false.  The 
face  before  him  receded,  and  another, 
the  face  that  he  loved,  again  seemed  to 
touch  his.  He  started  with  a  shock  at 
he  thought  that  he  stood  in  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  kissed  it — where  he 
had  said,  **  No  matter  what  you  see,  no 
matter  how  things  may  seem,  believe  in 
mc."  That  was  scarcely  three  weeks 
ago;  and  what  had  he  been  saying! 
If  she  could  have  heard  the  words 
which  he  had  just  uttered,  how  could 
she  still  believe  in  him  ?  He  felt  like  a 
man  enthralled  by  some  spell  which  he 
hated,  yet  which  he  had  no  power  to 
break.  Had  not  this  woman  by  his  side 
always  compelled  him  to  do  and  say 
things  wMch  made  him  hateful  to  him- 
self ?  Always !  Yet  how  fair  and  gen* 
tie  and  drooping  she  looked  now  I  She 
loved  him  ?  Then,  from  whence  came 
this  faint  and  far  suspicion  of  her  now  t 
While  he  gazed,  why  did  her  face  look 
false  even  amid  its  suffering  ?  Was  he 
unjust  to  her,  even  while  she  fascinated 
him  and  held  him  ?  In  an  instant  the 
place  seemed  haunted.  He  thought 
that  he  saw  something  white — ^white, 
like  a  woman's  face,  in  the  darkness^ 
through  the  swaying  vines. 

"  Come  I "  he  said ;  '*  that  was  a  cu- 
rious noise.  It  really  makes  me  feel  su- 
perstitioua  Does  it  you,  Bella  ?  But  I 
never  heard  of  a  ghost  in  our  Lover's 
Walk,"  he  added,  laughing.  '*  I  did 
not  intend  to  stray  so  far." 

They  hurried  back,  but  Paul  saw  a 
white  face  close  to  his  all  the  way. 

It  was  past  midnight,  yet  still  he  sat 
in  the  drawing-room,  listening  to  that 
sensuous,  pleading  melody  of  Bell'Si 
which  had  grown  to  have  such  power 
over  him.  It  held  him  where  he  sat ; 
yet  still  a  white,  cold  face  seemed  to 
touch  his. 

"Where  is  she f  What  have  yon 
done  with  her  ?  Ton  have  killed  her, 
Paul  Mallane  I  and  may  the  Lord  curse 
your  soul  I "  cried  Tilda  Stade,  as  she 
rushed  into  the  room,  vdth  her  hair  fly* 
ing  and  her  eyes  filled  with  the  wildest 
excitement.  In  his  beat  \si^xBi!soX^^«si^ 
hated  tbe  i&g\it  ol  'tiX^Xs^V.  ^^  ^^wwar 
ed  notlimig  ihott  ol  %ai«^«o!e2a%^^'^^'' 
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to  him  now ;  and,  even  amid  the  re- 
morse an<l  terror  caused  by  her  words, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  seize  her  ar.d 
thrust  her  out  of  the  window.  **  Oh, 
there^s  no  use  standing  there,  looking 
white  1^*  she  went  on;  '^and  you  had 
better  stive  your  cat-face  against  the 
wall — you  !  "  she  cried,  glaring  at  Misa 
Prescott,  wlio  had  wheeled  round  on 
the  piano-stool.  "  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose %he  is,  while  you're  drummin*  on 
the  pcanner  ?  Likelier  than  not,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river.    Oh  I  oh  I  " 

"  Woman,  stop  your  noise  1 "  said 
Paul,  who  expected  every  instant  to  see 
the  whole  family  appear,  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  such  cries.  "Stop!  If  you 
arc  looking  for  Miss  Vale,  I  will  go  with 
you."  And^taking  his  hat,  he  walked 
out,  Tilda  following  him.  He  asked  no 
questions,  needed  no  explanations.  lie 
knew  all.  That  was  her  face  that  he 
•aw  through  the  vines !  That  was  why 
•uch  a  shiver  struck  him  as  he  uttered 
those  false  words  to  Bella.  8he  heard 
them.  In  her  desolation,  she  had  gone 
back  alone  to  their  last  raeeting-place, 
and  that  was  what  she  heard,  and  from 
bis  lips.  He  stalked  on  without  a 
word,  and  soon  left  Tilda  far  behind. 
He  went  straight  to  the  end  of  the 
Walk,  pushed  back  the  heavy  vines, 
and  there,  her  sun-bonnet  by  her  side, 
her  face  almost  hidden  in  the  moss,  she 
lairl,  as  if  she  were  dead. 

"  Eirene  !  "  he  said,  bending  down  to 
her.  There  was  no  answer.  His  hand 
touched  the  cold  face,  and  a  deeper 
•hiver  ran  through  him  than  when  he 
thought  that  he  felt  it  hours  before. 
She  was  insensible —perhaps  she  was 
dead.  This  was  his  only  thought,  as 
he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  away,  never  pausing  even  to  still 
Tilda's  outcries,  till  he  had  laid  her  on 
her  own  bed. 

Isabella,  watching  at  the  window, 
was  the  only  one  who  saw  him  bear  his 
burden  to  the  house.  No  one  had  been 
awakened,  and  she  sat  waiting  for  his 
return,  wondering  what  explanation  he 
would  make  her  when  ho  came.  She 
Tva/fed  long.  The  East  was  ftna\iftd 
'With  momiog  light  when  lio  appea^ied 


from  the  house  across  the  street.  Then, 
the  look  on  his  face  was  so  different 
from  any  that  she  had  ever  seen  on  it 
before,  that  even  she  did  not  dare  to 
intrude  and  speak.  He  did  not  aee  her, 
and  passed  on  to  his  own  room  without 
a  word. 

Wild  and  wonderful  were  the  stories 
which  ran  fnim  factory  t«)  factory  the 
next  morning.  ^*  A  man  had  seen  Paul 
Mallane  come  out  of  Lover's  Walk  with 
Eirene  Yale  in  his  arms  at  two  o*cIock 
in  the  morning  t "  **  That  Yale  girl  Isst 
night  threw  herself  into  the  river,  and 
Paul  Mallane  dragged  her  out,  and  both 
have  been  seen  together  in  the  street  in 
a  very  drix^ping  condition,  with  Tilds 
Btade  crying  behind."  "  The  Yale  girl 
had  gone  crazy  with  love  for  Paul  Mal- 
lane, because,  now  the  Boston  folks 
were  around,  he  did  not  notke  her. 
She  was  a  fool  to  suppose  that  he 
would.  She  had  tried  to  kill  herself, 
and  there  was  likely  more  reason  for  her 
doing  so  than  people  knew.  When  ht 
was  seen  on  the  street  vnth  her  in  the 
winter,  every  body  knew  that  it  was  for 
no  good.  Paul  Mallane  never  noticed  s 
shop-girl  yet,  hut  to  do  her  ham." 
"  Eirene  Yale  had  better  go  home,  and 
stay  there.  In  a  quiet  way  she  hail  held 
her  head  very  high — too  high;  that's 
always  the  way  with  such  people.  The 
company  she  had  slighted  was  altogeth- 
er too  good  for  h^r.  She  had  lost  her 
character,  and  had  better  leave,  No- 
body would  speak  to  her  if  she  stared." 

The  subject  of  all  this  sweet  charity 
returned  to  consciousness  late  that  mora- 
ing,  to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  Tilds 
Stade,  with  a  physician  sitting  near, 
watching  her  intently.  He  intbrmed 
her  that  she  had  been  overcome  by 
physical  weakness  and  mental  distresi; 
that  nothing  but  an  entire  change  of 
scene,  and  of  life,  could  insure  herfioB 
serious  illness. 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  with  per- 
fect calmness.  **I  will  go  away  thii 
aflemoon,  and  never  come  back." 

She  had  a  look  upon  her  face  as  if 

she  had  just  returned  from  a  very  re- 

iDio^ft  ^iOTQcota^ — ^«&  Vt  ^U  she  saw 
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berefl.  bne  put  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
hca^l,  as  if  she  ware  trying  to  recall 
something,  or  to  collect  her  thoughts ; 
yet,  when  she  spoke,  her  words  were 
perfectly  coherent,  and  there  was  not  a 
toach  of  wildness  in  her  manner;  in- 
steiid,  it  seemed  unnaturally  calm.  She 
sat  like  this,  propped  in  an  arm  chair, 
when  she  heard  Tilda  say,  in  reply  to  a 
knock  at  the  door, 

*'  Paul  Mallane,  you  can't  come  in." 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Mallane,"  said 
Eirene;  "and,  Tilda,  you  may  go,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind." 

Gentle  as  the  tone  was  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  there  was  a  dignity 
and  a  positiveness  in  it  unknown  fxy 
Eirene  before.  Tilda  was  so  overcome 
and  astonished  by  it,  that  she  yielded 
at  once,  ttpened  the  door  for  Paul,  and 
walked  out  herself. 

*•  ForgiTe  me— 3ay  that  you  forgive 
mo,  my  darling  I"  he  said,  before  ho 
reac'ied  her  chair. 

**  I  do  forgive  you,  Paul." 

"  Bat  do  you  care  for  me  ?  Tell  m« 
that  you  care  for  me  still ;  it  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Yes,  I  care  for  you,  Paul ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  you." 

**  D;)n*t  be  hard  with  me,  Eirene — 
don*tl  I  did  not  mean  a  word  that  I 
said  list  night." 

"  Didn't  you  ?  ".  she  asked,  with  the 
old,  innocent  .  wonder  -  in  her  eyes. 
«  Why  did  you  say  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  can't  explain  to  you,  Eirene,  the 
conflicting  and  complex  influences 
which  may  come  into  a  man's  life — 
bow  he  may  love  one  woman  devoted- 
ly, and  yet  be  led  on  to  say  a  thousand 
thing)  which  he  don't  half  mean,  or 
don't  mean  at  all,  to  another,  just 
through  the  force  of  influences  which 
be  cnnnot  control." 

'*  Do  men  say  so  many  things  that 
tbey  don't  mean  ? "  she  said,  bewil- 
deredly.  •*  Perhaps— you  didn't  mean 
what  you  said  to  me.  I  thought  you 
did.  I  don't  think  I  understand  how  a 
person  can  say  one  thing  and  mean  an- 
other." 

"  No,  yau  never  will  understand  it," 
said  Paul.  "I  am  a  villain  and  a 
wretch,  hat  I  swear  to  jon  1  did  mean 


every  word  1  said  to  you ;  and  I  mean 
it  now,  and  I  will  prove  it,  by  devoting 
all  the  rest  of  my  life  to  you." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  devote  your 
life  to  me,  Paul." 

"  You  don't  I  "  exclaimed  Paul,  in  a 
tone  in  which  incredulity,  astonishment, 
and  distress  were  commingled. 

"  No ;  I  don't  want  you  to  do  a  thing 
for  me  for  which  you  will  bt3  sorry.  It 
was  ull  mide  plain  to  me  last  night. 
When  you  first  told  me  that  you  loved, 
me,  I  was  almost  glad  that  I  was  poor. 
I  loved  you  so  much,  I  liked  to  think 
that  not  only  love,  but  every  good  gifi 
in  life,  was  to  come  to  me  from  you.  I 
knew  how  happy  it  would  make  me, 
had  I  been  rich  and  you  poor,  to  have 
chosen  you  out  of  all  the  world,  to 
have  given  all  that  I  had  to  you,  and 
to  have  proclaimed  to  all  the  world 
that  you  were  the  man  I  loved.  But 
Miss  Prescott  camo,  and  every  thing 
changed.  I  never  knew,  till  then,  how 
hard  it  might  be  to  be  poor — to  be  left 
out— to  be  passp-d  by  by  the  one  loved 
best.  It  was  all  explained  Inst  night. 
You  said  that  we  ought  never  to  marry. 
I  knew  it  was  true — that,  if  we  did, 
even  if  you  loved  me,  that  the  time 
would  Cf)ine  when  you  wouM  ba  sorry 
— that,  when  you  saw  Miss  Prescott, 
you  would  feel  that  you  had  made  too 
gp*eat  a  sacrifice  in  marrying  me — ^that 
you  would  be  ashamed  of  my  father 
and  mother,  and  of  Muggins ;  thai 
they  might  trouble  you  in  some  way. 
I  didn't  blame  you.  Only,  till  I  heard 
you,  I  didn't  know  how  much  there 
was  to  keep  us  apart.  Then,  I  couldn't 
understand  why  you  ever  sought  me, 
and  asked  me  to  marry  you.  But  you 
were  soiTy — ^you  told  her  so — because  it 
kept  you  from  her.  It  didn't  seem  to 
mo  to  be  Paul — not  the  Paul  that  I 
love.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  All 
I  know  is,  that  I  never  can  marry  him.** 

"  By  heaven,  you  can  marry  me  I " 
exclaimed  Paul ;  "  I  will  give  my  wholt 
life  to  making  you  forget  what  I  havt 
said  and  done."  ' 

"  No,  I  will  never  maxrj  '^wi^'^^ss^T 

As  she  \itteied.  \^ca^  ^ox^^  V?*<i  ^«i^- 
tary  tcaxs  lotceci  tAx^Vx  ^M  Vto^^^*^ 
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closed  eyelids  and  dropped  on  the  color- 
less cheeks;  the  lips  quivered,  then 
grew  still.  She  slowly  turned  her  face 
away,  her  head  resting  on  the  back  of  • 
the  chair.  Her  whole  attitude  and  as- 
pect was  that  of  one  who  had  given  up 
every  thing  in  life.  There  was  some- 
thing irrevocable  in  the  still,  white  face, 
that  could  not  have  been  expressed  in 
the  wildest  frenzy  of  words. 

It  comes  to  every  man  once  in  his  ex- 
•istencc,  the  vision  of  a  complete  life 
upon  the  earth.  She  cpmes  to  every 
man  once,  the  woman  who  could  be 
supremely  the  wife  of  his  soul — she 
who,  beyond  and  above  every  other 
human  being — might  be  to  him  what 
no  other  one  could  bo,  in  companion- 
ship and  love.  Paul  Mallane  saw  this 
woman  before  him,  and  knew  that,  with 
her  going,  the  sweetest  and  most  per- 
fect possibility  of  his  life  would  pass 
away^  from  him  forever.  He  saw  it 
again  for  the  last  time,  the  vision  that 
he  had  seen  so  often  before  in  better 
hours — ^the  home  peopled  with  bright 
children,  glorified  by  the  presence  of 
this  beloved  one,  the  mother  and  the 
wife,  the  inspiration  of  all  his  endeav- 
ors, the  crowner  of  all  his  success,  the 
soul  of  his  soul.  And  there  had  been 
times— how  many  ! — when  he  had  felt 
strong  to  dedicate  all  his  power,  all  the 
promise  of  his  life,  to  her,  and  the  life 
that  he  might  share  with  her ;  and  now 
it  was  too  late.  With  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  might  have 
been,  what  she  was,  to  him,  he  knew 
in  his  heart  that  he  had  forfeited  her, 
and  that  she  was  not  for  him  in  time  or 
in  eternity. 

He  went  to  her  chair,  laid  back  the 
long  bright  hair  from  her  temples, 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
Her  closed  eyelids  looked  the  long  fare- 
well-look in  which  a  thousand  conflict- 
ing emotions  contended ;— another,  and 
another,  as  the  soft  eyes  opened  and 
looked  back  into  his,  as  from  another 
world.  Then  he  turned,  and  went  out 
of  the  house. 


It  was  September.  On  the' lawn  at 
Marlboro  were  a  number  of  persons 
whom  we  have  seen  before.  Dick  and 
Dolores  were  sitting  together,  and  near 
them  stood  Don  Ovedo,  scowling  dark- 
ly at  a  gentleman  sitting  at  some  dis- 
tance away,  alone  with  Bella  Prescott 
It  was  Paul  Mallane ;  and  he  had  been 
much  astonished,  daring  the  evening, 
at  the  offensive  and  aggresaiye  manner 
of  the  Don,  which  was  full  of  an  aisiir- 
ance  that  he  had  never  observed  in  it 
until  now.  Pensive  and  tearful,  Bellt 
had  departed  from  Busyrille  two  weeks 
before.  Paul  had  neither  seen  her  oor 
sought  her  since.  It  had  taken  hin 
the  entire  two  weeks  to  lose  from  bis 
own  the  touch  of  a  sweet,  pathetic  face, 
and  to  get  over  that  faieweD  look.  He 
had  done  it,  he  thought.  He  could  not 
have  what  he  wanted — ^wbat  be  some- 
times wanted  so  much ;  but  he  ooald 
have  Bella,  who  loved  him  eo  dearly 
that  her  love  had  changed  her  charao-  • 
ter,  and  had  made  her  amiable  and  gen- 
tle. If  he  couldn^t  have  that  house  of 
his  own  building — for  which,  after  all^ 
he  would  have  had  to  have  worked 
very  hard — he  could  have  Marlboro, 
which  in  itself  was  well  worth  having. 

*»  Bella,"  he  said,  *«  the  bond  which 
held  me  from  you  when  we  last  walked 
together  is  broken.  I  am  free.  I  have 
the  right  to  make  you  happy.  Will 
you  marry  me  ? " 

"Thank  you!"  she  said,  drawing 
herself  up,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  tri- 
umph, her  attitude  and  expresaoi 
changing  as  utterly  as  if  she  were  tam- 
ing into  another  person.  "I  knew  be- 
fore I  left  that  the  shop-girl  had  jilted 
you.  All  I  went  to  your  wretched  lit- 
tle town  for,  was  to  separate  yon  ftcm 
her.  You  were  awfully  in  love  wiA 
her,  weren^t  you?  and  yet  not  maa  , 
enough  to  stand  by  her  and  own  her  ii 
defiance  of  me.  We  are  quits  now.  I 
am  paid  for  all  you  ever  cost  me.  I 
would  really  like  to  oblige  you,  Xt 
Mallane,  but  I  am  engaged  aUeady  ts 
Don  Ovedo." 


*0*  The  second  pari  o(  this  «toni<^vi^^«\Aii\^>Xi^^QTY^'ir^\A^'^\ft4«a  a  supitaacfll  Ii 
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r  "  Pilgrimage  ?  "  Why  not  Visit 
•ney — ^Voyage— Excursion  ? 
t,  gentle  reader ;  wait  till  my  few 
of  reminiscences  are  wHtten  out, 
ten  you  will  understand  why  no 
word  is  suitable  to  express  the 
9  of  approaching  the  capital  of 

itart  from  Shanghai,  which  is  the 
China  terminus  of  our  wonder- 
dflc  mail-route,  as  Canton  is  of 
Jthr  China  extension,^  that  branch- 
from  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  We 
m  board  an  American  steauner, 
a  fleet  owned  by  a  local  compa* 
1  we  might  as  well  be  on  a  North 
boat,  80  far  as  comfort  is  con- 
.  Indeed,  it  is  bard  to  feel  one's 
ay  firom  home  when  seated  at  the 
f  one  of  these  noble  vessels ;  im- 
s'haps,  your  eye  catches  the  pie- 
ce Mongolianism  of  the  serving- 
or  your  ear  is  saluted  by  the 
»n-English  "  spoken  to  them. 
e  bring  you  back  to  the  realities 
oital  life;  and,  if  you  step  out 
r  own  quarters,  and  go  into  the 
id  passengerHBaloon,  Uiere  is  no 
aUudnation.  Smokes  and  smells 
akable ;  fumes  of  opium  and  of 
>bacco ;  odors  of  salted  cabbage, 
'  eggs  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
Btion; — all  these  proclaim  that 
tine  and  the  delectation  are  un- 
»nably  Chinese. 

9  nightfall  on  the  sea,"  and  you 
biour  after  hour,  ploughing  your 
irough  the  mud-stained  waters 
Yellow  Sea,  keeping  on  about  a 
course,  and  finding  yourself  next 
g,  to  all  appearance,  just  as  you 
le  day  before ;  till,  in  the  course 
afternoon,  the  southern  face  of 
iingtung  promontory  is  sighted, 
a  begin  coasting  round  until  you 
e  comer,  as  it  were,  and  find  the 
bows  healing  off  due  westward, 
uiding  for  the  prettj  port  of 
&•  rr. — S6 


Chefoo.  This  settlement  lies  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  same  promontory, 
and  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  summer 
resort — a  sanitary  refuge  from  the  swel- 
teriug  heat  of  the  more  southerly  porta, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
part  of  September. 

A  spacious  bay  and  a  jutting  head* 
land,  with  a  hill-country  in  the  back- 
ground; several  foreign  ships,  and  a 
fiotilla  of  Chinese  junks ;  a  few  bunga^ 
low  buildings  on  the  hillsides,  two  of 
them  church-like  in  appearance ;  and  a 
low,  outspreading  continuity  of  Chi- 
nese tenements  along  the  plain ;— -such 
is  Chefoo ;  a  very  good  alternative  place 
of  sojourn,  until  something  better  shall 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant place  of  rendezvous  for  naval  pur- 
poses, especially  when  Peking  is  the 
object  of  attack  from  the  seaward — as, 
for  instance,  it  was  when  the  Anglo^ 
French  expeditions  of  1858  and  ISQ^ 
were  on  their  way  to  make  the  treaties 
of  Tien-tsin,  and  to  procure  the  ratifi- 
cation thereof;  for  the  Chinese  rulers 
repeated  the  recalcitrant  policy  of  a 
certain  tribe  who  said  to  the  Romans, 
"  True,  we  gave  you  our  oaths,  but  we 
did  not  promise  to  observe  them." 

Farewell  to  Chefoo,  and  away  for  the 
Straits  of  Mian-tan,  through  which  we 
enter  the  Gulf  of  PechiU,  leaving  Tung, 
chow,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  walled 
city  on  the  left,  with  only  a  passing 
glance  through  tiie  spy-glass. 

Gulf  of   Pechili — submerged   mud- 
flat,  shallowing  toward  the  westward 
at  the    rate  of  about  a  foot  a  mile; 
coast-line,  when  visible   at   all,  pure 
mud,  or  rather  salt-mud,  unreconciled 
to  vegetation.     Interesting  study  of 
soundings :  lead-line  going  all  the  time,i 
though  nothing  visible  all  aroimd«    At 
last,  witli  the  po^et^vsX  wbk^Hsch^  ^1 
the  setting  B\m,  ^\>id[i  >a»ft  \>^«^  ^«^ 
forming  aU  aoiU  ol  mVtML^^^^  "^^^^"^ 
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out  two  little  hillocks  with  a  small  gap 
between.  They  are  the  now  famous 
Ta-koo  forts,  and  between  them  flows, 
or  creeps,  or  oozes,  the  Pei-ho— that 
muddy,  tortuous  river,  which  winds  its 
way  for  about  seventy  miles  up  to 
Tien-tsin,  where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Qrand  Canal ;  both  contributing  to 
feed  the  hungry  capital  which  lies  in 
the  midst  of  a  non-producing  plain. 

But  stop!  we  haven't  got  there  yet 
We  are  still  on  board  our  good,  com- 
fortable steamer,  pointing  for  that  little 
gap  between  the  hillock-forts  at  Ta- 
koo,  and  expecting  to  be  there  quite 
soon;  for  we  have  already  taken  our 
pilot  on  board,  and  there's  plenty  of 
time  to  run  the  intervening  eight  or  ten 
miles  before  the  daylight  fails.  At 
least,  so  we  landsmen  think ;  but  there's 
a  nervous  twitch  about  the  captain's 
face,  and  the  pilot  keeps  on  *^  looking 
out,"  though,  for  the  life  of  us,  we 
can't  tell  what  there  is  to  see ;  and  they 
walk  about  on  different  sides  of  the 
ship,  only  crossing  each  other's  path 
"  semi-occasionally,"  and  then  with  the 
.exchange  of  a  few  short-cut  remarks — 
evidently  uncomfortable,  both  of  them, 
about  something  or  other.  "There 
she  is,"  says  one,  ''hard  and   fast! 


» 


"Ping!"  goes  the  captain's  bell  lead- 
ing down  to  the  engine-room ;  "  ping — 
ping  ! "  And  so  commences  a  scries  of 
evolutions,  first  running  back  some  dis- 
tance to  get  a  fresh  start,  and  then  driv- 
ing ahead  to  try  and  push  through  a 
little  morcj  and  yet  a  little  more,  and  a 
little  more  still,  of  the  inexorable  mud- 
bar  on  which  we  have  grounded.  No 
use :  tide  falling ;  daylight  gone ;  glim- 
mer of  a  light-house  at  Ta-koo  becom- 
ing visible;  engines  stopped;  deck- 
hands clearing  up  every  thing;  "man 
at  the  wheel"  disappears;  supper 
ready. 

Every  one  at  table  consciously  out 
of  sorts,  but  not  at  all  willing  to  allow 
it.      Conversation  very  hard  to  com- 
mence, and  still  harder  to  keep  up,  in 
Bpite  of  a  determined  cheerfulness  ex- 
hibited by  some  of  the  compvii^.    k\. 
Ituftf  one,  more  yentureaome  Wiaxi  \i^iQ    Yoc>\  vdl^  \^K\&\^^^s^!fe^^^hop  asd, 
rest,  blurts  out,  **Mr.  PvVot,  "Vio^  \oiitL    "V^WYJi^  ^\^  VXi^  ^-^^  ^a^\iS;^ 


are  we  likely  to  be  kept  here  ? "  Pilot 
answers,  promptly  and  emphatically, 
with  a  slight  flush  of  vexation  on  his 
cheek,  "  At  leaU  forty-eight  hours,  mi  \ 
The  water  won't  be  enough  to  float  us 
till  four  more  tides."  And  then  hegaot 
the  outpouring  of  pent-up  indignation 
against  the  "parties"  (I  forbear  to 
designate)  who  don't  know  the  value 
of  a  dredging-machine,  and  won't  keep 
the  shifting  channel  staked  ont^  and 
spend  the  tonnage-dues  on  any  thing 
else  except  port  improrementa,  &a,  fte. 
Any  one  who  knows  what  a  good  sail- 
or's "growl"  is,  can  imagine  all  (lie 
rest;  and  to  those  who  dont,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  satisfactory  ways  of  wcftk* 
ing  off  the  accumulated  discomfort  of 
weeks  of  weariness  that  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  next  day  dawns,  and  the  sun 
spreads  a  blazing  glare  over  the  muddy 
waters,  as  they  ebb  and  flow  ones 
(meals,  reading,  promenade),  twiee 
(more  meals,  more  reading,  more  prooh 
enades),  three  times  (appetite  £unt, 
tired  of  reading,  don't  care  to  walk  on 
deck),  four  times,  when  every  thing 
brightens  up — steam  hissing,  paddles 
flying  round  and  thrashing  the  mud- 
water,  progress  or  no  progress ;  man  at 
the  wheel  reappears;  captain  looks 
hopeful ;  pilot  recommences  "  looking 
out ; "  and,  at  lasty  after  a  great  deal  of 
"porting"  and  "starboarding"  and 
"steadying,"  we  find  ounelves  not 
only  afloat  again,  but  actually  getting 
nearer  to  those  two  mud-forts  with  tbe 
little  gap  between,  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  with  such  chagiin  for  tkc 
last  two  days. 

"  So,  this  is  Ta-koo ! "  we  say  to  ow- 
selves,  as  we  pass  between  the  two  hntt 
of  earthworks  and  fortification  whid 
were  carried  in  1858,  when  the  alliei 
went  up  and  made  the  Iseaties— tlie 
United  States  Minister  ''foUowag 
suit ;  "  but  from  which  the  same  aDift 
were  badly  repulsed  in  1859 ;  so  tliit 
they  had  to  return  and  retake  ibm^ 
ti^m  thA  rear^  in  1860.     "  This  is  TV 
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more  to  say  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  daring  which  the  steamer  is 
twisting  and  turning  incessantly,  mak- 
ing her  way  through  bend  after  bend 
of  the  weary  continuity  of  mud-banks 
which  constitutes  the  unbroken  land- 
scape. An  occasional  hamlet,  with 
plenty  of  naked,  mud-colored  children 
running  about;  a  little  green  yegeta- 
tion  some  distance  back  from  the  riv- 
er; a  flag  or  two  marking  a  military 
station  every  few  miles ;  and  a  general 
air  of  dreariness  over  every  thing; — 
this  is  about  the  appearance  of  the 
Pei-ha 

At  Tien-tsin  we  find  ourselves  re- 
stored to  a  sense  of  civilization  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Foreign  Settlement, 
extending,  with  its  handsome  Bund, 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
nearly  up  to  the  point  of  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Canal.  But  here 
we  must  part  with  our  enjoyable  ac- 
commodations, and  betake  ourselves  to 
native  conveyances,  either  a  four-days^ 
drag  against  the  stream  up  the  continu- 
ation of  the  river  as  far  as  Thung- 
Chow  (about  eighteen  miles  from  Pe- 
king), or  else  an  overland  trip  in  wag- 
ons, or  carts,  by  which  about  half  the 
distance  is  saved. 

"  Carts,  if  you  please,^'  we  say  to  our 
hospitabte  friend,  who  has  undertaken 
to  forward  us  and  our  views.  **Then 
Pm  afraid  youMl  have  to  wait  a  day  or 
two ;  for  there  is  a  High  Mandarin  on 
his  way  to  the  capital,  and  all  the  catt- 
ers  have  run  off  to  the  neighboring  vil^ 
lages,  and  are  hiding  themselves  and 
their  animals,  for  fear  of  being  pressed 
into  the  Imperial  service  at  an  extreme- 
ly low  rate,  according  to  custom." 

Couldn't  '*  take  it  in ''  for  some  time ; 
but  a  delay  of  two  days  impressed  upon 
our  minds  the  fact  that  it  was  even  so ; 
and  it  was  with  almost  a  childish  pleas- 
ure that  we  heard,  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  that  there  were  two  cart- 
men,  with  their  vehicles,  lying  perdu  in 
some  neighboring  hovel,  who  would 
appear  in  a  magical  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  early  dawn  next  morning,  and 
take  chai^ge  of  ua  and  our  baggage. 
*'JSf0w  we  bare  really  got  a  start  I '' 


was  our  delighted  thought.    But  oh, 
what  hind  of  a  start  was  it,  when  we 
came  to  see  and  fed  the  conveyances 
themselves  I     A  framework — a  heavy 
fhimework — set  upon  wheels  of  the  na- 
ture of  gun-carriages ;  one  pretty  stout 
mule  set  in  between  the  most  rigid  and 
clumsy  of  shafts,  and  another  lighter 
mule  hitched  on  to  the  axle,  under- 
neath ;  trunks,  boxes,  and  bedding  half 
filling  up  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
cart;  and  we  ourselves — that  is,  each 
one  in   his  own   conveyance — stowed 
away  as  best  he  could  in  the  space  of  a 
cubic  four  feet  by  five,  or  thereabouts, 
given  these  elements ;  and  then  let  the 
tout  eneernUe  be  set  in  motion  over  roads 
that  owe  nothing  to  art,  and  almost  less 
to  nature ;  let  the  sun  pour  down  scorch- 
ingly,  and  a  sand-storm  pass  over  you 
searchingly,  while  you  endure  the  jolts 
and  jerks  and  plunges  of  your  moving 
prison;   intensity  all  this  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  still  the  imnression  will 
fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  even  though 
my  reader  should  be  highly  sympathetic 
and  imaginative.     It  cannot  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  must  be  experienced,  if  one 
would  have  a  true  idea  of  its  most  vex- 
atious detestableness ;  for  one  is  pro- 
voked almost  to  exasperation  at  the 
thought  that  a  people  claiming  to  be 
civilized — ^nay,    holding    their    heads 
very  high  on  that  subject — that  they 
should  permit  the  chief  approach  to 
their  capital  to  be  such  a  disgrace  and 
a  disgust;    that  they  should  content 
themselves  with  vehicles  so  utterly  be- 
low any  decent  average  of  conveyance 
and  that  they  should  presume  to  hold 
the  rulership  over  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  and  yet  not  have  the  first 
inkling  of  that  great  road-making  idea 
which  characterizes  the  Romans  of  old 
and  all  ruling  nations  ever  since. 

Such  thoughts  lasted  us  through  the 
city  of  Tien-tsin ;  and,  while  working 
our  way  out  of  the  western  suburbs,  we 
were  surprised  to  find  ourselves  accom- 
panied, after  a  straggling  fashion,  by  a 
great  variety  of  troops^  Chine8»^^\5&K» 
of  varioua  tspe» ".  ta%\.  ^^^^^  <3>1  \si»X^^- 
lock  meu,  pVc^n^  \Yi««  -«^i  Va^^S;^^ 
ally,  SB  \)eat  tVe^  wviJi^  ^^^  ^^^ 
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side  of  the  filthy,  narrow,  unpayed 
streets ;  then  some  archers  gaudily 
dressed,  carrying  an  abundance  of 
flags ;  then  the  jingall-bearers~a  sort 
of  flying  artillery,  minus  the  horses  and 
gun-carriages ;  then  some  hard-looking 
cayalry ;  and,  finally,  some  of  the  ^'  disci- 
plined troops  " — that  is,  foreign-drilled 
and  foreign-officered  infantry,  carrying 
muskets  with  percussion-locks.  Tliese 
all  bore  a  multiplicity  of  fiags  of  vari- 
ous shapes  and  colors,  giyiug  a  bright 
and  gaudy  appearance  to  the  whole  line 
of  street  through  which  they  straggled. 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  and 
the  risk  of  angry  altercation,  that  we 
extricated  ourselyes  from  the  cortege, 
and  at  last  got  clear  of  city,  suburbs, 
soldiers,  and  molestation. 

Once  fairly  on  the  road,  we  progressed 
— not  pleasantly,  it  is  true,  but  forward- 
ly  in  the  main.  That  ia,  when  we  came 
to  a  part  of  the  road  which  a  recent 
rain  had  flooded  effectually,  our  cart- 
men  tumedfoff,  right  or  left  as  the  case 
might  be,  making  a  detour  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  getting  back,  perhaps,  at  a 
point  where  mules  and  cart  were  half- 
submerged,  but  not  past  pulling  through 
— the  free  mule  (to  call  him  so)  being 
mounted  on  a  bank  on  one  side,  drag- 
ging away  at  our  axle,  while  the  shaft- 
mule  (poor  fellow  I)  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  steadying  himself  and  us,  and 
floundering  about  as  circumstances 
might  require.  This  kind  of  thing, 
repeated  to  weariness,  was  going  on 
outside,  while  bumps  and  bruises  were 
being  multiplied  upon  our  uneasy  per- 
sons within  the  cart;  our  only  relief 
being  an  occasional  walk  through  the 
dryer  parts,  or  a  half-hour's  ride  upon 
one  of  the  shafts,  which  was  the  only 
tolerable  sitting-place  about  the  whole 
machine.    I  recommend  it  accordingly. 

Towards  eyening,  as  we  were  nearing 
our  halting-place,  who  should  pass  us, 
sitting  in  a  good-sized  sedan-chair  car- 
ried by  four  men,  but  the  great  man,  Le 
Hoong  Chung  himself.    His  cortege  was 
somewhere  else,  far  away  behind,  prob- 
abJj ;  and  he  sat  there,  a  sma\\,  dried- 
up  old  man,  with  large  fipectac\cA,\ooVL- 
ing  na  little  like  a  hero  as  oan.  ^  ^x>^^ 


gined.  Neyertheless,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  parts,  for  he  has  carried  through  his 
military  operations  to  a  saccessful  con- 
clusion. 

Early  in  the  eyening  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  halt  for  the  night  exhibited  itself 
in  one  of  our  cartmen,  malgr6  the  aign- 
ments  and  directions  of  our  head  tray- 
eller,  who  knew  well  the  road  and  its 
pectUiarities.  His  plan  was  to  posh  on 
to  a  halting-yillage  somewhat  mote 
than  half-way,  so  as  to  leaye  us  a  short- 
er day's  work  at  the  end,  enabling  us 
to  enter  Peking  early  next  eyening. 
All  yery  well ;  plan  excellent,  and  woold 
haye  worked  admirably,  if  we  could 
only  haye  got  the  consent  of  our  8abo^ 
dinates  to  carrying  it  out.  But,  alas  I 
Scotchman  as  our  leader  waa^aod  de- 
termined as  such  "national"  usually 
are,  a  native  cart-driver  on  bis  own 
ground  is  too  much  for  ^'  the  best-laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men ;  *'  and  the 
countryman  of  Bums,  with  your  hiu&> 
ble  correspondent,  experienced  the  alter- 
native **  grief  and  pain,'*  missing  ths 
^*  promised  joy."  No ;  our  exoeUeat 
driver  had  his  own  preferential  stop- 
ping-place, where  his  family,  or  some 
distant  relatives,  resided ;  and  this  fa- 
vored spot  was  reached  all  on  a  sudden, 
as  we  found  to  our  surprise,  by  the 
quicker  pace  of  the  mules,  who  per- 
formed an  abrupt  turning  off  the  main 
street  of  a  village,  jerked  us  througji  a 
narrow  gateway,  and  came  to  a  violent 
stand-still  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangle 
paved  with  mud-puddles,  and  surround- 
ed by  low  ranges  of  hovels.  If  I  were 
writing  after  the  usual  manner  of  old- 
time  Oriental  travellers,  I  should  call 
this  a  **  khan,"  or  a  "  caravanserai,''  or 
some  other  such  untranslated  term  of 
imposition ;  but,  as  I  have  the  Macedo- 
nian habit  of  calling  a  spade  "  a  spade," 
I  must  speak  of  this  place  as  the  filthy 
court-yard  of  a  miserable  inn.  It  was 
of  no  use  for  the  cartman  to  assure  ns 
that  it  was  kept  by  a  Mohanunedan— 
these  religionists  (quite  numerous  about 
here)  having  the  credit  of  being  better 
inn-keepers  than  their  polytheistic  Chi- 
-nsa/^  m\\gc^Qcst^.  \^  ^aa  equally  of  little 
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being  tbu8  piematnrely  dumped  down 
Tirhere  we  didn^t  want  to  stop.  The 
deed  was  done ;  the  mules  were  unhar- 
nessed, and  one  of  onr  cartmen  was  nan- 
apparety  while  we  were  left  at  leisure 
and  at  liberty  to  make  ourselves  at 
home  as  best  we  might.  A  survey  of 
the  hut,  or  lodging-room,  nearest  to 
where  our  carts  were  moored,  satisfied 
our  leader  that  it  was  as  good  as  any 
other  (save  the  mark  1) ;  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  mistaken  tidiness,  his  house- 
cleaning  instincts  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  h'e  ordered  the  place  to  be  swept 
aiid  dusted! 

The  reluctance  of  the  serving-man 
was  natural,  for  the  job  was  a  trouble- 
some one ;  and  would  that  our  Caledo- 
nian chief  had  *^ given  in"  on  this 
point  also.  But,  alas !  he  was  resolute 
— as  men  are  tempted  to  be  who  have 
been  foiled  at  one  point,  and  think  they 
can  have  their  own  way  in  another. 
He  penisted,  therefore,  and  the  servitor 
complied,  and  commenced.  Two  sweeps 
of  the  broom  and  a  few  dashes  of  the 
birds'-wing  which  served  for  a  duster, 
were  enough  for  me!  Quano  is  good 
— at  least,  I  suppose  it  is  (for  manure) ; 
but  when  the  fine  dust  of  a  permanent 
stable-yard  has  accumulated  for  weeks 
on  the  floor,  and  on  all  the  ledges  of  an 
^  apartment"  such  as  was  our  destined 
aleepii^-room,  and  when  these  finely- 
powdered  deposits  are  violently  dis- 
turbed by  a  servant-man  in  a  bad  tem- 
per, then  I  can  seriously  assure  all  inez- 
iperienoed  parties  the  consequences  are 
pungent,  inimitable,  intolerable,  and 
difficult  to  be  allayed.  Tet  in  this 
Tery  atmosphere  must  we  of  necessity 
eat  our  supper ;  for  the  trunk  and  bed- 
'ding  had  been  brought  in,  and  conld 
cot  be  left  unguarded;  especially  as, 
among  other  things,  there  was  an  ill- 
concealed  box  of  specie  to  be  taken 
care  of.  Supper  had  been  ordered: 
rice,  stewed  meat — beef  or  mutton 
(doubtful  which) — ^flour-c4ikes,  hot  wine, 
sweetmeats,  and  tea ;  which  last  was  of 
our  own  providing,  it  not  being  very 
commonly  used  here. 

This  part  of  the  pUgilfflage  was  not 
go  olifectiottMble^  and  We  found  the 


taurant  arrangements  all  along  the  road 
of  an  appetite-sufficing  nature,  always 
supposing  the  appetite  to  be  strong. 
This  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  for  the  air 
was  fine,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
climate  enlivening,  after  the  exhaustive 
atmosphere  of  a  Shanghai  August  It 
was  now  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1868. 

Just  ten  years  before,  at  the  time 
when  the  Ta-koo  forts  were  taken  and 
the  treaties  of  Ticn-tsin  negotiated,  we 
had  been  of  the  number  of  those  who 
penetrated  so  far  up  the  Pei-ho  as  was 
then  attained ;  and  now,  after  the  inter- 
val of  a  decade,  we  were  to  learn  what 
was  that  wonderful  capital,  an  entrance 
into  which  had  been  so  pertinaciously 
opposed  for  so  many  centuries.  With 
this  thought,  we  bestirred  ourselves 
early  in  the  morning,  after  having 
passed  a  rather  uneasy  night,  partly 
owing  to  that  plaguy  box  of  specie, 
which  we  had,  at  the  last  moment,  been 
requested  to  take  up  to  '*  a  friend,^  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  sleeping-place, 
which  was  the  customary  mass  of  brick- 
work, built  divan-fashion,  and  warmed 
(when  the  cold  weather  requires)  by  a 
fire  at  one  end,  the  chimney  of  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Happily  for  us,  we  did  not  need 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  scorching  such  as 
jBome  travellers  here  have  experienced, 
for  our  **  lodging  was  on  the  cold  "^-.— 
stove ;  nevertheless,  it  was  enlwenedf 

Tou  understand,  my  sun-burnt  read- 
er, whose  feg  shows  that  you  have  trav- 
elled—probably in  Egypt;  you  under- 
stand. I  see  it  by  the  smile  of  recog- 
nition which  passes  over  your  face,  and 
the  sympathetic  wriggle  of  the  sl&oul-  ' 
dcrs,  which  indicates— ;/K0e».  Ah,  yes ; 
we  were  enlivened,  indeed;  and  for 
many  days  afterwards  were  there  to  be 
seen  sudden  clutchings  at  our  garments, 
or  hasty  pulling  off  of  shoes  to  search 
for  the  little  dark-brown  acrobat,  which 
was  seen  for  an  instant  among  the 
threads  of  our  out-turned  sock,  and 
then  performed  the  famous  California 
«  act "  of  «amo8  el  rancho. 

Well,  we alBi\ftaL  wM?w,^eam%si^^»^ 
the  carts,  caxtmei^  asA  mxC«A  *»  ^2«* 
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as  betore,  and  as  persistent  in  going  on, 
U  after  le^  in  a  fatalistic  sort  of  way, 
bringing  us  every  hour  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  end  of  our  joumeyings,  but 
not  relieving  our  weariness  by  any 
'^characteristics/*  such  as  muleteers, 
gondoliers,  '*  and  such "  are  usually 
found  to  possess  for  the  beguilement  of 
travellers  and  the  filling  of  their  note- 
books. Not  a  bit  of  it :  all  plain,  stolid 
trudging,  without  much  noise  or  whip- 
ping of  the  mules,  but  with  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  jolts  and  bumps,  which 
admitted  neither  of  avoidance  or  miti- 
gation. 

And — ^would  you  believe  it? — those 
fellows  performed  upon  us  the  very 
same  trick  this  night  that  they  had  the 
previous  one-^the  same  stopping  short ; 
the  same  preferentially-detestable  lodg- 
ing; the  same  fleas,  only  more  and 
worse ;  the  same  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  cartmen,  when  we  longed  to  have 
them  up  for  an  objurgation  I 

Complaint  was  useless,  and  fiirther 
progress  impossible;  so  out  came  the 
baggage  again — trunks,  bedding,  and 
that  uneasy  box  of  specie,  not  to  men- 
tion a  few  other  boxes  which  friends 
had  asked  us  "just  to  take  along." 
Oh,  save  me  from  my  friends,  when  in 
transit  between  two  colonies  of  them  I 

But  seriously,  for  a  moment.  The 
need  and  the  justification  of  such  re- 
quests, to  make  a  baggage-master  of 
yourself  when  passing  between  Tien- 
tsin and  Peking,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  really  no  decently-reliable 
way  of  getting  things  forwarded  to 
this  capital  and  court  of  the  Mammoth 
Empire  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
road  that  deserves  the  name ;  no  water- 
communication  that  is  not  incessantly 
liable  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  inches  of 
depth;  no  public  post  for  the  trust- 
worthy conveyance  of  letters ;  no  avail- 
able banking-system,  by  which  remit- 
tances can  be  made  between  distant 
places.  What  remains,  then,  but  such 
expedients  as  that  of  carrying  with  you 
all  you  may  want  for  your  own  use,  and 
obliging  friends  (who  have  beexi  over- 
Tf lielmiDgly  obliging  to  yo\i),  \>^  ia>dii^ 
chATgOf  for  them,  of  wbat  caxoiot  \>xit 


make  your  own  travelling  extra-slow 
and  doubly  dangerous.  I  consider  it 
quite  remarkable  that  we  got  through 
safely  with  that  box  of  specie.  And 
this  is  the  country  which  is  so  highly 
civilized  that  it  can^t  bear  the  thougiht 
of  a  railroad,  and  shudders  at  a  tele- 
graph-wire I 

Well,  the  second  night  passed,  and  it 
was  Saturday  night;  so  that  we  had 
the  extra  discomfort  of  arriving  as  ihp 
city,  after  a  day-dawn  start,  at  aboufc 
eight  o^clock,  when  the  huge  walls  of 
the  city — some  sixty  feet  high — ^were 
reached,  and  we  passed  through  the 
gateways  in  company  with  the  living 
tide  of  travellers,  huckatera,  banow- 
men,  and  burden-bearers,  which  throng 
the  thoroughfare.  No  passport  was  de- 
manded, though  we  were  provided 
therewith — a  piece  of  negligence,  prob- 
ably, on  the  part  of  the  guard  at  the 
gates.  A  few  words  of  direction  weie 
given  to  my  cartman,  and  I  was  left  si 
his  discretion,  to  be  deliyered  aq/e  Of 
not  Bound)  at  the  United  States  Lega- 
tion ;  and  it  took  nearly  an  hour  of 
travel,  first  through  the  Chinese  city, 
and  then  through  part  of  the  inner  or 
Tartar  enclosure,  to  reach  that  destinsr 
tion.  Now,  this  hour  was  harder  to  ear 
dure  than  any  of  the  previous  tos&- 
ings  and  jerkings.  The  stones— huge 
squared  blocks,  once  well  and  evenly 
laid — were  displaced  in  every  imagina- 
ble way ;  one  end  sunk  down  and  the 
other  end  sticking  up;  some  slanting 
this  way  and  others  that;  some  with 
mud-holes  between  them  enough  to 
catch  and  break  off  a  mule'a  leg^  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  mule-road  be- 
tween Aspinwall  and  Panama;  othen 
piled  up  so  that  it  was  a  feat  to  '^strad- 
dle'' them,  as  wagon-drivers  in  the 
West  learn  to  do  with  the  primeral 
stumps  that  are  left  in  a  new-cleared 
road. 

A  noble  breadth  of  street,  and  the 
remains  of  splendidly-constructed  atooe 
archings  of  enormous  width;  enclo- 
sures of  many  acres  in  extent,  with 
their  surrounding  walls  tumbling  dovBi 
VXi^Vt   \|;bXxs^v3^  ^Vv^idated,  and  the 
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nncultiTated— all  these  things  betoken 
the  Yastness  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
city  was  laid  oat,  and  the  immense 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  at  the  bej^- 
ning;  while  the  whole  air  of  dreary, 
ding^  grandeur,  unoccupied  expanse  of 
ground,  and  lazy  disregard  both  of 
utility  and  good  lool^,  conyinces  one 
of  the  decadence  of  all  dynastic  things. 

The  streets,  saved  from  being  one 
outspread  muddy  swamp  only  by  hay- 
ing the  earth  thrown  up  in  the  middle, 
to  make  a  sort  of  undulating  cosse- 
way ;  the  pretentious,  once  gaudy,  now 
faded  screens  set  up  before  each  shop, 
to  give  it  an  appearance  of  height ;  the 
canals  passing  through  some  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  filled  up  with  ooze, 
so  that  not  eren  a  shallow  punt  could 
float  there ;  the  yehicles  so  rude,  so  in- 
conyenient,  so  comfortless,  so  entirely 
below  par  in  eyery  particular — all  this, 
and  a  thousand  details  of  like  charac- 
ter, make  one  exclaim  with  wonder 
at  the  stand-still  condition  which  all 
things  haye  fallen  into.  Nay,  ^^  stand- 
still "  is  too  good  a  word  for  it ;  retro- 
grads  is  the  truer  description ;  and  the 
heavy  charge  that  lies  against  the  Tar- 
tar Tnng  dynasty,  as  an  organization 
of  rulers,  is,  that  they  have  not  even 
kept  up  the  national  works  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Chinese  Mingi^  had  con- 
atmcted.  Was  it  leeame  they  are  Tar- 
tars ?— nomads,  sheep-pasturing  dweU- 
ers  in  tents,  not  earing  for  settled  homes 
and  cairiage-roads  f  Or  are  they  so  in- 
tent on  the  great  work  of  tax-collect- 
ing an<^  office-seeking,  that  they  have 
no  time  or  thought  or  energy  to  bestow 
upon  the  public  good,  for  which  the 
taxes  are  laid  and  the  offices  htdd  ?  In 
iiscal  exaction  and  bureau  management 
they  greatly  excel ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  administering  justice,  or  restraining 
the  oyeiflow  of  a  swollen  riyer,  or  keep- 
ing a  treaty,  or  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  or  maintaining  roads, 
or  checking  mob-law  in  their  cities, 
these  are  attributes  of  goyemment  which 
seem  to  be  in  abeyance  at  the  present 
time. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  United  States 
Iiegatiom.  iStaiSEpaogfed  banner;  fHends 


just   at   breakfast;    happy  greetings; 
pause  in  our  pilgrimage  to  Peking. 

''  Must  we  go  out  in  those  infamous 
carts  again  ?  Is  there  no  alternative  ?  ** 
*^  Yes ;  you  can  go  on  horseback."  So 
one  of  our  resident  friends  offers  his 
escort,  and  we  find  it  far  easier  to  es- 
cape mud-gulches,  broken  pavements, 
and  ^*  entangling  alliances  "  with  other 
vehicles,  than  when  boxed  up  in  a  cart 
But  what  shall  we  see?  The  Impe- 
rial Palace,  the  "  Prohibited  City,"  of 
course;  and  we  do  see  the  outside, 
though  a  gateway,  that  guards  a  con- 
venient thoroughfiire  free  to  all  Chi- 
ne»e^  is  hurriedly  closed  as  we  foreign- 
ers approach.  The  grand  Lamasery  is 
also  closed  against  us — reasons  given, 
that  a  foreigner  had  rudely  ridden  his 
pony  into  a  private  walk  only  a  short 
time  previously.  Temple  of  Heaven 
(so  called)  difficult  of  access  for  anoth- 
er reason :  a  rich  foreign  traveller  had 
been  so  lavish  of  money  to  the  door- 
keepers, that  they  wanted  "  more  dol- 
lars "  at  every  successive  enclosure ;  and 
there  were  about  a  dozen  of  them  I 
Temple  of  Confucius  impressive,  f^om 
the  absence  of  all  idols,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  simple  tablets  with  nothing 
but  the  names  of  himself  and  his  chief 
disciples.  Also  the  whole  of  the  classic 
books  engraved  on  a  forest  of  stone 
slabs,  set  upright  in  regular  rows  about 
three  feet  from  each  other,  all  over  the 
halls.  The  various  Tormeni  (that  is, 
public  offices)  are  poor,  dingy-looking 
establishments;  that  of  the  famous 
Ednrlin,  quite  dilapidated.  The  best- 
kept  grounds  we  met  with  were  those 
connected  with  the  long  ranges  of 
buildings  where  the  Emperor's  car- 
riages were  stowed  away  under  lock 
and  key,  to  be  brought  out  for  use  on 
some  such  great  occa^on  as  a  royal 
visit  to  Tartary. 

Few  visits,  however,  does  the  present 
boy-£mperor  make,  the  ^  Secluded  Pal- 
ace" being  his  prison-house.  They 
say  that,  childlike,  he  whimpers  some- 
times because  he  is  not  taken  ifs  ikA 
Summer  Paisyce — Wi^  twiiw»  Tuerftrwwv^ 
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by  the  allied  French  and  English  troops, 
in  retaliation  for  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Han^  Parkes  and  his  fel- 
low-prisoners. The  poor  child  doesn't 
know  any  thing  of  all  this,  so  it  is  said, 
but  is  amused  with  excuses  and  defer- 
ments by  his  mother  and  the  surround- 
ing courtiers. 

They  are  taking  pains,  however,  to 
see  that  his  future  harem  shall  be  well 
furnished.  Close  by  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  Prohibited  City,  spread- 
ing itself  all  around  the  gateway  and 
across  the  road,  I  saw  an  encampment 
of  Monguls,  who  had  recently  arrived 
as  convoy  to  some  young  girls  destined 
to  be  the  future  concubines  of  this  mere 
lad — ^now  about  fourteen  years  old. 

This  cluster  of  nomad  tents,  in  close 
neighborhood  to  the  marble  bridge 
spanning  some  still  waters,  on  the 
banks  of  which  was  pleasant  foliage; 
the  fantastic  roofs  of  azure  and  gold- 
colored  tiles  shining  in  the  sunlight;— 
this,  with  the  massive  waUs,  and  the 
astronomical  castings  placed  there  in 
position  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  some 
two  hundred  years  ago,  was  about  all 
that  I  found  really  impressive  in  what 
Sir  R  A.  rightly  calls  the  "dirtiest, 
dustiest,  and  dreariest  of  capitals/' 

But  my  purpose  was  not  to  give  a 
description  of  the  city  which  stood  so 
lofng  in  our  geographies  as  the  most 
populous  in  the  world.  It  is  worth  a 
visit,  perhaps,  to  one  who  does  not 
chafe  much  under  discomfort,  and  who 
wishes  to  see  a  place  which  will  proba- 
bly soon  disappear  from  the  list  of  liv- 
ing centres,  and  will  take  its  rank  with 
Nineveh,  and  Petra,  and  Tyre.  If  the 
^'  signs  of  the  times  "  mean  any  thing, 
they  indicate  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
Manchoo  affairs  within  the  limits  of 
China  proper,  whatever  may  be  the  for- 
tunes of  the  reigning  family  in  its  origi- 
nal domains.  The  Mohammedan  forces 
on  the  northwest ;  the  European  influ- 
ences at  work  all  along  the  coast  and 
at  the  central  port  of  Hankow;  the 
unsatisfied  rebels  of  the  Tai-ping  insui^ 
rection—scattered,  it  is  true,  but  still 
SQjTiving;  the  threateuing  ii€^^\>ot- 
hood  of  Ruaaia;  the  old^  w&i^i^td. 


grudges  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Core- 
ans; — all  these  are  sources  of  emfaar> 
rassment,  and  presages  of  future  tnnh 
ble.  To  cope  with  all  these,  the  ruling 
dynasty  has  no  resources,  oo  rdiaUs 
army,  no  well-ordered  exchequer,  no 
popular  enthusiasm ;  and  without  thcK^ 
what  can  a  beleaguered  country  doY 

True,  there  are  the  resouroea  of  Saaem 
and  diplomatic  manoeuvring,  which  ths 
presence  at  Peking  of  repreeentatim 
of  five  great  mutually^jealona  powen 
enables  a  Chinese  ministry  to  emploj 
with  considerable  effect,  not  to  ^etk 
of  the  new  device  of  sending  an  sa- 
bassador-general  abroad  to  foster  haUt- 
dnations  in  unsophisticated  cireles. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  that  limit  has  voy  nearif 
been  reached,  fM  pidie&.  Cm  or  two 
imbroglioiy  such  as  must  needs  occur, 
will  demonstrate  the  weaknos  ^  the 
Government  and  the  rottenness  of  its 
administration. 

Let  us  escape  from  the  atmosphere  of 
officiality  and  stagnation,  and  retun  to 
the  scenes  of  healthitd  activity  and  foi- 
ward  movement.  Farewell  to  Peking, 
city  of  shams  and  conventionalities;  of 
dirt,  and  dust,  and  dreary  distances ;  of 
an  effete  organization,  and  a  seUbh 
bureaucracy !  Farewell  to  rots  and 
mud-puddles ;  to  coal-carrying  cameb 
and  costly  curio  shops,  and  mules  and 
carts,  and  circumvallation,  as  a  nomsl 
state  of  social  existence  1  May  tlM 
''heaps*'  which  mark  the  sites  of  Kino* 
veh  and  Babylon  soon  be  i^en  iqpoo 
your  site  also  I 

We  are  carted  out  of  one  of  Hbt 
eastward  gates — that  which  leads  to 
Thoong  Chow,  the  town  ei^teen  mito 
off,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  navigi* 
tion  on  the  Pei-ho. 

But  what  is  this  that  -we  see  nDoiig 
parallel  to  our  own  roadf  A  broad, 
smooth  pathway,  newly  made,  perfect^ 
level,  nicely  swept,  and  kept  fktun  beiqf 
intruded  on  by  occasional  fen^ng,  vof 
slight,  but  just  enough  to  iodioBli 
"  Keep  off." 

^«  \«Q^der^  we  eonjectura,  we  is* 
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way  fh>m  the  palace-gate  at  Peking  to 
the  chief  wharf  at  Thoong  Chow — 
eighteen  milee ;  and  it  has  heen  made 
^  ioT  the  nonce,**  that  the  young  Empe- 
ror may  accompany  to  the  boat  the  rec- 
ords of  his  fathei^s  reign,  which  have 
been  transcribed  into  Manchoorian,  and 
are  to  be  sent  in  state  to  Tartary. 

Well,  that  seems  to  cap  the  climax ! 
Such  a  road  can  be  made  for  sach  a 
purpose ;  but  the  highways  of  the  na- 
tion, the  people's  roads  and  canals,  can- 
not be  kept  in  moderate  repair!  Let 
us  escape!  "Hire,  dear  friend,  tme 
Caledonian  master  of  the  dialects,  hire 
for  us  the  first  boat  you  can  secure,  and 
let  us  float  away  down  this  stream, 
muddy  in  itself,  but  charming  in  our 
eyes  because  it  carries  us  away  from  a 
place  where  we  have  been  more  perma- 
nently proToked,  and  less  instructed 
and  entertained,  than  at  any  other  spot 
on  earthy  Aden,  perhaps,  excepted/' 


Easier  said  than  done.  A  vociferous 
negotiation  with  two  boat-owners;  a 
persistent  struggle  of  two  hours*  con- 
tinuance, to  get  clear  of  the  crust  and 
crowd  of  a  hundred  junks  or  more 
jammed  up  in  the  narrow  stream;  a 
final  success  and  a  joyful  liberation,  so 
that  we  could  seat  ourselves  quietly  un- 
der our  pent-house  cabins,  and  feel  that 
we  were  quietly  and  constantly  nearing 
the  outlet  to  our  discomforts.  And  so 
we  went  on,  float,  float,  floating  down 
the  stream,  with  two  men  lazily  scull- 
ing, or  two  others  slowly  tracking  our 
boat  round  the  countless  bends  of  this 
uninteresting  watercourse.  It  takes 
four  days  to  ascend  the  stream,  but  two 
days  and  nights  brought  us  to  Tien- 
tsin, and  on  board  an  American  steam- 
er again.  Never  enjoyed  any  thing 
more,  in  all  my  life-lime,  than  to  re- 
embark  on  this  symbol  of  a  new  order 
of  things. 


•♦• 


THE  FOURTH  OF  SEPTEMBER  IN  PARIS. 


PAJCIUAB  LKTTBB  FBOM  ▲  TOUNO  AMSBIOAN. 


pAiOi,  Sept.  4t1i,  1870. 

ICt  Dbab  FATnvB: 

I  write  the  date  to  my  letter  with 
precision,  for  it  is  a  great  day. 

I  have  heard  the  Republic  proclaimed 
In  Paris! 

Proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  French, 
the  destruction  of  MacMahon's  army, 
the  capture  of  the  Emperor,  the  threat- 
ened maroh  of  the  Prussians  upon  Paris. 

France,  humiliated  by  invasion,  out- 
-  raged  hy  Prussian  barbarities,  beaten, 
driven  back,  betrayed,  almost  ruined, 
France,  or  at  least  Paris,  gives  itself 
up,  not  to  panic,  but  to  a  perfect  out- 
burst of  Joy,  to  the  Jubilation  of  a  ftte- 
day.    It  crowns  the  statae  of  Strasbourg 
with  flowers,  it  promenades   on    the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Raedo  Rivoli, 
before  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  as  if  to  salute 
the  return  of  a  triumphant  army.    It 
-forgets  Prussia,  it  forgets  even  the  Em- 
peror, it  is  wild  witli  delight^  crying, 
^Yive  1m  BSpnbliqoe,  i  UA  oitoyen. 


Nous  Tavons  la  Rdpublique.*'  Like  a 
man  who  awakes  fi'om  a  long  night- 
mare, and,  relieved  from  the  weight  that 
pressed  him  down  and  stifled  liitn,  gives 
himself  up  to  the  Joy  of  living,  of  breath- 
ing, though  but  a  moment.  ^'Enfin, 
j'ai  bien  un  Jour  pleinement."  I  have 
heard  men  say,  "Je  snis  pr^t  d  mourir 
demain  s^il  le  faut.^' 

**  leh  bftbe  fenoMen  daa  erdllobe  OKiek, 
Ich  habe  geliebt  et  gelebt  P> 

Bat  I  will  relate  in  detail  what  has 
passed.  The  French  authoritie<i,  carry- 
ing ont  their  system  of  treating  the 
people  like  a  set  of  babies,  have  shroud- 
ed all  military  operations  in  mystery ; 
for  at  least  two  weeks  there  has  been 
no  oflScial  news  from  the  iVont,  nnd  all 
newspaper  or  private  intelligence  strictly 
forbidden.  They  do  not  even  pnblish 
lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  I  So  for 
some  time  we  have  only  kuo^t^  ^^^^fc. 
the  army  ot  BazaVn^  ^^*  ^''s^*  "Q^^  ^^ 
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ellipse  of  tbe  Prnssian  armies,  while 
MacMalion,  with  100,000  men,  was 
directed  to  the  Ardemies,  intending  to 
sweep  round  by  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  Bazaine.  Stras- 
bonrg  resists  one  bombardment,  Toul 
another.  Alsatia  and  Lorraine  are  pil- 
laged without  resistance  by  the  Prussian 
soldiers  and  the  Badois  peasants, 
^  Ohalons  evacuated,  the  Garde  Mobile 
withdrawn  towards  Paris,  the  National 
Guards  armed,  but  everywhere  hindered 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Gorernment,  who 
forbids  guns,  organization,  every  thing, 
any  thing.  Better  a  thousand  times  lose 
France  to  the  Prussians,  than  save  it  to 
the  Republicans ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
people  replied  with  the  soldiers,  *^  Chas- 
sons  les  Prussians  d'abord,  mais  nous 
regions  nos  comptes  aprts." 

Great  confidence  was  felt  in  Hac- 
Kahon's  army.  Last  Sunday,  the  29th, 
it  was  understood  that  fighting  had  be- 
gun in  the  Ardennes,  it  was  impossible 
to  know  with  what  result.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  week  we  began  to  receive 
the  Prussian  telegrams,  announcing  a 
victory— in  the  absence  of  the  slightest 
information  on  their  own  side.  (When 
the  Corps  L(5gislatif  called  on  Palikao, 
the  Minister  of  War,  to  explain  how 
matters  stood,  he  replied  curtly  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  bothered  any  more 
with  answering  questions.) 

The  Paris  journals  interpreted  these 
telegrams  as  they  best  could.  On  Thurs- 
day the  QauloU  published  an  elaborate 
article  to  prove  that  the  Prussians  had 
only  defeated  a  small  detachment  of 
MacMahon's  army,  left  on  purpose  to 
amuse  them,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body  across  the  Meuse. 

On  Friday,  MacMahon  was  wounded, 
half  his  army  put  Kora  de  comhaty  the 
other  half,  forty  thousand  men,  surren- 
dered with  tbe  town  of  Sedan,  and  the 
valiant  Emperor,  hastening  to  salute  his 
destiny,  had  given  himself  up  prisoner  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.    Ilaving  plunged 
the  country  into  the  war,  betrayed  its 
cause  and  its  resources,  defeated,  it  is 
•aid,  by  his  obstinate  incapacity  this  very 
campaign  of  MacMakon^  the  «w\ox  ot 
Praiico,  true  to  tbo  trad\tioii%  ot  Vb^ 


Bonapartea,  had  no  thougbt  paramount 
to  the  desire  of  saving  himaelC^  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prnsnana,  from  whom  he 
expected  more  consideration  than  from 
the  enraged  Frenchmen.  So  perishes  s 
harlequin,  and  all  his  parapbenialhi  ci 
Empire  collapses  as  suddenly  as  a  wind- 
bag pricked  by  a  pin.  One  thinks  of 
Carlyle^s  description  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XV,  and  all  Du  Barrydom  packing 
its  trunks  in  the  antechamber,  ready  to 
whisk  off  to  the  infinite  notliing  wheaes 
it  had  emerged,  leaving  a  strong  smeH 
of  sulphur  behind  it. 

The  news  was  only  tranainitted  tD 
Paris  Suturday  afternoon.  At  tbe  ses- 
sion ^of  the  Corps  L^islatif^  Palikio 
announced  reverses,  but  not  the  wb<^ 
truth :  perhaps  he  did  not  know  it  Aa 
extraordinary  session  was  odDYoked  for 
the  night,  and  the  House  asaembUd  at 
twelve  o^clock.  There  Palikao  dedsred 
the  situation,  and  it  was  noticeable  thit 
the  captivity  of  the  Emperor  was  pts^ed 
over  as  an  unimportant  incident  in  tbi 
general  disaster.  He  concluded  his  le- 
port,  significantly  enough,  by  admittiif 
that  the  council  of  ministers  hsd  so 
suggestion  to  offer  in  the  extreme  gravitj 
of  tbe  situation.  Upon  that  Jules  Favze, 
quite  simply,  as  if  taking  up  the  reins  of 
power  that  the  agonizing  empire  had 
let  fall,  pronounced  the  famoos  resolu- 
tion for  the  d^ob^ance  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty.  ^  His  words 
were  received  by  a  profound  sileoee,^* 
said  tbe  Figaro^  who,  already  prepared 
to  greet  the  rising  sun,  bad  tomed  its 
back  on  tbe  Empire,  and  forgotten  to 
criticize  the  *^  mauvais  esprit "  of  thii 
resolution  emanating  from  the  Left  Win^ 
Of  all  the  Right,  only  one  voice  vn 
raised  to  defend  the  old  regime.  Pinard, 
deputy  from  the  North,  observed,  **  W« 
have  not  tbe  right  to  proclaim  the  d^ 
ch6ance.^' 

Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this  ob- 
servation. Jules  Favre,  *^out  of  pity 
for  tbe  nakedness  of  the  situation  of  tli 
Eight,^*  says  La  CloehCy  proposed  to  i^ 
journ  consideration  of  his  propositifli 
till  the  next  morning,  and  the  softit* 
dosed.  ''^This  ierupule  alou^'^^  coatiaiam 
La  CVotKe<^ ''^  %^\^  '^^  Emf^  fioiA 
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being  condemned,  like  the  royaltji  in 
the  night*' 

All  night  the  wildest  rnmon  circa- 
lated  through  Paris,  which  was  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  at  the  dis* 
aster,  coming  after  sach  confident  pre- 
dictions of  victory.  I  went  to  the 
hospital  in  the  morning,  and  M.  Ber- 
natz,  the  chief,  came  to  the  ward  in 
SGch  a  state  of  prostration  as  was  really 
pitifal  to  see.  He  seemed  literally  over- 
whelmed, and  quite  incapable  of  making 
the  visit,  or  examining  the  new  patients. 
Only  one  thing  roused  him,  and  showed 
the  raling  passion  strong  in  death,  or 
despair.  A  patient  remarked  that  she 
had  been  formerly  treated  by  M.  Nouat, 
an  old  rival  of  Bernutz  in  his  own 
special^ ;  at  that  he  brightened  up  to 
retort  vivaciously,  *^0b,  if  M.  Nouat 
has  cured  you  it  is  a  proof  that  you 
were  not  very  ill  1  " — a  remark  which 
greatly  disgusted  the  patient. 

Returned  to  the  R s,  I  found  al- 
ready another  current  of  ideas  upper- 
most. Por  them,  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
Mahon  was  a  fact  primed  by  that  of  the 
captivity  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the 
proposition  for  the  d^ch^ance.  Every 
one  was  rushing  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde in  front  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif ; 
my  little  American  friends  and  myself 
took  a  carriage  and  rushed  also. 

We  arrived  at  half-past  one;  the  af- 
Dair  had  already  been  decided.  At 
noon  the  crowd  had  begun  to  gather, 
and  found  the  bridge  leading  from  the 
Place  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  guarded  by 
aergeants  de  ville,  supported  by  a  double 
line  of  municipal  guards — the  regular 
army.  The  crowd  grew  more  and  more 
dense,  and,  emboldened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  National  Guard  behind  them 
(which  had  only  just  been  armed),  called 
upon  the  policemen  to  surrender.  At 
this  moment  the  crowd  was  unarmed, 
the  National  Guard  nowhere  in  sight; 
bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policemen 
felt  tlie  dissolution  of  all  the  powers 
above  them ;  they  had  no  word  of  com- 
mand, they  knuckled  under  completely, 
gave  way,  melted  into  invisibility.  As 
a  proof  of  fraternization,  they  lighted 
cigars,  and  pMing  the  blouses  friendlily 


on  the  back,  declared  themselves  their 
best  firiends,  '*  honndtes  gens,  bons  R^ 
publicains.**  "  Allez-vous-en,  ohangez  vos 
habits,  nous  n'avons  pas  de  casse-t6tes, 
nous  autres,''  was  the  reply.  The  ad- 
vice was  followed ;  by  one  o^clock  not  a 
policeman  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Municipal  were 
even  more  easily  vanquished.  The  crowd 
put  out  feelers  and  talked  with  them. 
An  ofilcer  rode  up  on  horseback.  *^  Vous 
savez,"  ditil,  "vous  n'avez  rien  4 
craindre  de  nous,"  and  with  that  the 
second  barrier  melted  away  like  the 
first,  the  foot-soldiers  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  the  cavalry  moved  from  in  front 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  people  rushed  over* 

The  building  itself  was  surrounded  by 
the  National  Guard,  But  they  reversed 
their  guns,  "  mcttaient  la  crosse  en  nir," 
as  a  signal  that  they  intended  no  firing, 
and  the  crowd  ran  up  the  stepji,  precipi- 
tated itself  into  the  antechambers,  and 
aw/uted  the  arrival  of  the  Deputies  that 
were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  nation — 
fate  already  decided. 

The  President,  Schneider,  came  out 
and  made  a  speech.  Ills  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  tumult.  "Allez-vous- 
en,  allcz-vous-en,  nous  n^avons  pas 
besoin  de  vous."  Deputies  of  the  Right 
tried  to  make  a  stand.  ^*  AUez-vous- 
en,"  was  the  pitiless  cry.     "  Vous  avez 

perdu  la  France,"  cried  E R , 

"  Laissons-nous  la  sauver,"  and  they  de- 
camped one  after  another.  One  old 
fellow  tried  the  heroic  style;  opening 
his  coat,  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  ex- 
panse of  wabtcoat,  "  J'offre  mon  corps 
i  vos  coops,"  he  ^declaimed,  "  vieille 
charogne,"  (old  carcass.)  '*  Vous  n^avont 
pas  besoin  de  vous.''  And  he  made 
tracks  also. 

Finally  some  members  of  the  Left 
tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  leave. 
"  The  House  is  about  to  deliberate  on 
the  gravest  questions ;  we  wish  to  pro- 
ddm  tlie  d^ch^ance,  but  in  order." 
*^  Ce  n^est  pas  assez  la  d^ch^ance,  il  faut 
proclaroerlaR^publique.  Vive  la  R6pu- 
bliquol  Vive  la  R6pnbliquel "  and  then 
with  solid  fists  they  began  to  batter 
against  the  aoV\^  os^on  ^«K>ti^  >^«X»  i^tsN» 
in  the  CViamber  ol  "D^v^^vt^*  ^'^  ^^'^ 
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]ike  tho  booming  of  distant  cflnnon; 
it  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  old 
regime.  The  majority  felt  that  the 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  took  reftige  in 
the  library  under  the  protection  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  Repablicans  spent 
some  tninntes  in  haranguing  tlie  crowd, 
that  now  had  begun  to  force  its  way 
into  the  Chamber,  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  they  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  to  the  expectant 
maFses  assembled  on  the  Place.  It  was 
the  repetition  of  the  Jen  de  Paume. 

The  antechamber  remained  fuIL  No 
one  credited  the  report  that  the  Repub- 
lican deputies  had  withdrawn — every 
^ne  was  afraid  of  trickery.  Finally, 
they  bnrst  open  all  the  doors,  rushed  en 
mosso  into  the  chamber — it  was  com- 
pletely empty.  The  powers  that  were 
had  abdicated ;  the  people  ruled. 

In  leaving  the  buildings,  M.  R 

observed  to  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  ^*  I  recommended  the  deputies  oi 
the  Right  to  claim  your  protection  if  they 
had  need  of  it  in  getting  away.^'  ^*  II 
y  en  a  un  pourtant,  qui  ferait  bien  de  ne 
pas  se  fier  &  moi,  car  je  le  fusillerais  cen- 
tre cette  mur, — c'est  Granier  de  Oassa- 
gnac."  Three  weeks  ago  this  famous 
blackguard  had  threatened  to  shoot  down 
every  member  of  the  opposition.     "I 

should  have  been  sorry,"  said  R to 

me,  ^^  had  one  of  the  people  shot  Cas- 
sagnac;  but  should  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard,  a  bourgeois,  undertake 
the  affair,  I  had  nothing  to  say." 

During  this  time  the  manifestation 
had  been  lively  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. On  the  central  pillar  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  some  one  had  written 
in  red  letter?,  "  R^publiqne  Fran9aise," 
and  cries  of  "  Vive  la  R6publique ! " 
deafened  the  ears.  There  was  the  most 
perfect  order,  united  to  the  most  joyful 
entlms'asm.  Tliere  was  no  occasion  for 
fighting  any  one,  for  every  one  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  sentiment;  and  in 
the  general  outburst  of  fraternity,  each 
individual  seemed  really  enchanted  to 
grnsp  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  cry 
"Vive  la  Rfipublique ! "  A  man  in  a 
bloDse  came  up  to  out  cama^  «xA  «A- 
dres06d  the  coaehman:  ^^Bou  ^o^t^  ca- 


toyen ;  eh  bien,  nous  l^aurons  ce  soir,  la 
R^publique  I  "  He  lighted  his  cigar, 
an3  went  off,  repeating,  "  Merci,  citoyen, 
merci,  citoyen,"  as  if  he  could  not  too 
often  find  a  pretext  for  pronounciog  the 
dear  word. 

People  climbed  on  the  statue  of  the 
City  of  Strasbourg,  and  covered  it  with 
flowers,    writing    inscriptions   on  the 
pedestal,  "  Vive  la  R^ublique  I "    The 
statue  of  Lyons  also  waa  decorated  ia . 
honor  of  the  army  that  thia  city  is  sap- 
posed  to  send  to  the  relief  of  the  Alsatiin 
capital.     Men,  mounted   on  carrisges, 
harangued  the  people,  and  espeeiiDy 
warned  them  agiunat  the  exceases  of  *4& 
Squads  of  the  National  Guard  patroM 
the  Place,  with  reversed  bayonets,  sod 
blouses  of  all  descriptiona  mingled  with 
the  handsome  bourgeois  nnifbrm.  **  Vive 
la  Garde  Nation  ale/'  cried  the  dtizeos. 
"  Vive  la  Rfipublique,  Vive  la  France  1 " 
replied  the  citizen- soldiers. 

We  stayed  two  or  three  honn  at  ibe 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  bnt  during  tlA 
time  many  events  had  tranapired  ebe- 
where.  A  detachment  of  the  Natioml 
Guard  had  acieompanied  a  mass  of  im- 
arroed  citizens  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Pelagie.  **  II  nous  faut  Rochefort,"  ihey 
thundered  at  the  door.  ^H  est  it  Vin- 
cennes,"  was  tho  first  reply.  '^Ce 
n'est  pas  vrai,  avouaient  qoelques  uns 
de  la  garde  tout  has.  II  est  id."  With 
that  the  crowd  forced  its  way  into  the 
prison,  the  guard  only  making  a  feint  of 
resistance.  They  demanded  Rochefort 
of  tho  governor.  ^^Mais,  messieurs," 
said  the  official,  "  je  n*ai  paa  d'ordres 
i,  vous  lo  rendre."  "  Vos  ordresf 
Les  void,"  said  one  burly  fellow,  show- 
ing his  fist.  ^^  Oh,  tr^'8  bien,  messieon^ 
devont  la  force,  je  n'ai  rien  d  dire,"— lad 
he  gave  up  the  keys. 

He  was  logical.  lie  had  anpported  so 
empire  of  force,  which  must  necesnrilj 
crumble  before  a  force  superior. 

Rochefort  wns  borne  in  triumph  (■ 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  out  of  tl* 
prison,  as  he  hnd  been  carried  in  on  tin 
shoulders  of  policemen  nine  months  be- 
fore. He  was  carried  to  the  U6itt  dt 
N*'^^^— ivX^^  Favro   embraced  him  « 
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1  we  drove  up  a  little  later,  and 
le  people  still  swaying  ander  the 
e  of  some  recent  excitement,  we 
the  explanation.  ^'C'est  Jules 
ai  embrosse  Rochefort,*'  was  the 
Rocliefort  is  a  symbol,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  all  the  supe- 
nificance  possessed  by  a  symbol 
9  reality.  Carrying  out  the  rad* 
test  against  the  Empire  made  last 

his  election,  the  Deputies  assem- 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille  immediately 
[lim  on  the  list  of  the  Provisional 
ment.  I  will  notice,  in  paren- 
they  bave  also  had  the  good 
>t  to  include  Thiers, 
ioohefort  was  not  the  only  sym- 
n  which  the  popular  instinct  fas- 
sell  All  the  signs  and  insignia 
Empire  and  the  Emperor  were 
d,  the  imperial  eagles  torn  off 
itel  de  Yille,  the  multitudinous 
f  the  imperial  family  shivered  in 
its,  the  very  signs  of  the  tailors 
ber  **Fournisseurs  breve t^s  de 
*eur,*^  broken  in  pieces.  At  one 
hment  on  the  boulevard,  where 
ividoal  charged  with  the  icono- 
bad  demolished  the  first  half  of 
le,  and  there  only  remained -^r^r, 
3ple,  perceiving  the  pun,  cried 
eave  it  as  it  was. 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  earlj 
I,  but  no  attempt  made  to  enter 
lace.  People  contented  them- 
with  scrawling  over  the  wall?, 
>ct  ft  la  propri6t6,  mort  aux  vo- 
"Vive  la  R6publique."  And 
g  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  written 

pnlace,  "Logement  ^  Louer.^' 
3entry-box  at  the  gate  some  one 
rried  the  joke  still  farther,  and 
,  "  Parlez  an  concierge ;  chambre 
eubl6e  ^  loner."  Of  course,  the 
>us  sovereign  "  had  put  for  Bel- 
Dme  time  before.  Her  fanfaro- 
[>f  proclamations  as  Imp^ratrice 
e  still  decorate  the  dead  walls  of 
knd  the  recollection  of  her  dec- 
is,  "  Si  les  Prussiens  viennent,  ils 
)uveront,"  remain  to  lend  a  pi- 
;ontrast  to  the  reality.  The  im- 
amilj  has  decidedly  come  to  the 
.  80  weU  deserved— Monsieur  at 


Mayence  under  Prussian  escort ;  Madame 
at  Brussels,  with,  it  is  said,  the  crown- 
jewels;  the  little  prince,  after  his  "bap- 
t^me  de  fen,"  scouring  over  the  country 
with  two  physicians ;  Plon-plon  at  Na« 
pies,  whither  he  fled  as  soon  as  war  was. 
declared. 

Oh,  dethroned  princess  I  Oh,  captive 
monarch!  Oh,  wretched  prince!  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  world  will 
weep  tears  over  your  hapless  fate ;  when 
poets  will  choose  your  woeful  history  as 
theme  for  their  tragedies;  when  painters 
will  represent  yon,  even  on  the  back 
staircase  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
brush  of  Gros  has  fixed  Louis  Philippe 
forever !  For  the  strange,  extraordinary, 
and,  at  first  ught,  almost  inexplicable 
circumstance  in  the  afi&iir,  is  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  every  trace  and 
vestige  of  imperial  existence  is  swept 
away.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Emperor  has  indeed  faded  out  of 
sight,  but  that  is  hardly  since  six  weeka 
ago.  But  as  late  as  May,  the  Empire 
seemed  in  the  full  bloom  of  prosperity ; 
the  plebiscite  trick  had  succeeded  be- 
yond expectation,  and  given  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty  an  indefinite  lease  of  life. 
The  war,  even,  in  concentrating  all 
thoughts  upon  foreign  danger,  had 
hushed  np  for  a  moment  the  incessant 
warfare  of  the  Opposition,  and  such  as 
persiated  were  forcibly  suppressed  by 
the  government.  People  submitted  to 
every  thing— the  mobilization  of  the 
Garde  Mobile ;  its  incorporation  in  the 
army ;  the  loan  of  750,000,000,  covered 
in  a  single  day ;  the  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  cabinet;  the  dictature  of  Pali- 
kao ;  the  atrocious  silence  in  which  all 
military  operations  were  shrouded.  In- 
deed, if  the  French  had  had  only  a  mod- 
erate success — although  the  war  was  un- 
popular, although  the  majority  regarded 
it  as  senseless  and  unjust — still,  with 
success,  the  Empire  might  have  been 
consolidated,  and  the  proposed  reckoning 
indefinitely  acyourned.  But,  as  Za 
Cloche  remarks  this  morning,  '*the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Emperor  is  the  liberty  of 
the  country,"  L'Empire  s'eat  dQ^\2^ 
sa  d^miasioTi.  "^ol  «^  \Aft^  Va^  \i^«^ 
struck,  Ixordiy  a  i^to\A^\»!C\W3L  tsv^^^  «t 
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reqnired,  not  an  act  of  courage,  or,  alas! 
I  fear  that  it  would  not  have  been  forth- 
coming. But  the  whole  gigantic  hnm- 
bng  dissolved,  melted  awny — eaten  out 
and  out  hj  its  own  rottenness.  "  Je 
n'ai  aucune  commande  d  Tarm^e,^'  said 
the  Emperor.  "Vous  n'avons  aucune 
proposition  d  faire,"  avow  the  minis- 
ters. 

I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  famous 
story  of  Edgar  Foe,  concerning  a  man 
who  was  mesmerized  at  the  point  of 
death,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  soul 
could  not  escape  from  his  dead  body. 
The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  decay  as  long  as  any  soul  remained 
entangled  in  its  meshes,  and  stayed, 
therefore,  in  an  intennediate  condition 
between  life  and  death,  for  tbreo  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  mesmerizer 
rever.-ed  his  passes.  The  spell  was  brok- 
en ;  with  an  immense  sigh  of  relief,  the 
soul  shook  itself  free  of  its  charnel- 
house,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  body 
tumbled  into  a  liquid  mass  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

In  the  Fame  way  one  might  say  that  a 
Bpell  had  been  broken  which  bound 
France  to  the  Empire.  The  living  soul 
escapes — free — the  Empire  melts  away 
of  itself.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
understand  this,  so  as  not  to  be  the  dupe 
of  the  amiable  sneers  which  will  pres- 
ently circulate:  •Oh  yes,  the  French 
never  are  satisfied  with  their  government. 
Four  months  ago  they  voted  for  it  with 
acclamation,  and  now  they  want  a  re- 
public again.  They  are  not  fit  for  a  re- 
public." This  is  most  superficial  non- 
sense, as  is  shown  by  the  very  simple 
consideration  that  it  is  not  the  same 
people  who  change,  but  two  parties,  who 
have  constantly  been  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  who  have  alternately  obtained 
the  power.  The  seven  and  one  half 
millions  who  voted  for  the  plebiscite  will 
certainly  do  nothing  for  the  revolution, 
but  the  million  and  a  half  who  voted 
against  it  are  quite  capable  of  the  task, 
and  also  of  cowing  into  subjection  the 
great  mass  of  inertia  that  is  flung  like 
ballast  from  hand  to  hand.  Any  state 
of  society  whose  stabiVity  te^o^^^  ou  otl 
AHDj  is  in  a  oondition  of  xmatis^Ae  «^- 


librium  that  can  always  be  npset  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  Is  like  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  whose  superficial  ex- 
panse only  servej  to  conceal  the  narrow 
base  upon  which  it  reposes.  Indeed, 
the  main  thing  which  excites  nneasiness 
after  the  joy  of  the  4th  of  September,  is 
its  resemblance,  in  suddennen  of  transi- 
tion, to  the  18  Brnmaire,  the  24  f%« 
Trier,  and  the  2  Decembre. 

But  in  no  other  respect  does  it  resem- 
ble  these  famous  days.  Never  was  so 
great  a  revolution  aooomplished  in  6o 
absolutely  pacific  a  manner.  I  repeat, 
it  was  less  a  revolution  than  a  dedan- 
tion  of  what  really  existed ;  and  as  the 
French  boast,  such  a  change  of  front, 
made  under  fire  of  the  enemy,  is  almost 
as  sublime  in  its  boldness  as  in  the  elec- 
tric shock  that  it  has  given  to  the  panio- 
stricken  people. 

Panic!  It  is  not  dreamed  ot  The 
Prussians  are  at  Soissons — more  iaso- 
lent  than  ever.  Already  they  dieote 
terms  of  peace  from  Berlin.  Already  ire 
anticipated  cries  of  rage,  both  from  Ger- 
many and  England,  at  the  proclamatioB 
of  a  republic  that  will  call  into  life  the 
republics  of  Spain  and  Italy,  to  form  & 
sanitary  cordon  of  Latin  democracy  that 
shall  hem  in  the  boasted  Teutonic  civil- 
ization—stronghold of  feudalism. 

But  whatever  the  danger,  men  feel 
that  they  live — that  they  are  men.  "Un- 
til now  I  cared  little  for  our  disasters,* 
said  the  interne  this  morning.  ^Vhat 
did  it  signify — a  province  more  orle« 
to  the  Empire  ?  But  now  that  the  hon- 
or of  the  Kepublic  is  concerned,  I  am 
aroused  to  the  gravity  of  our  military 
situation."  "  Until  now,"  said  another 
medical  student,  *'  I  have  done  my  be^t 
to  evade  being  called  to  the  army;  bat 
to-day  I  have  enrolled  myself — for  I 
shall  be  a  soldier  of  the  HepubUc." 

The  same  feeling  animated  the  boule- 
vards all  night,- where  the  ICarseillaM 
and  cries  of  Vive  la  R^publiqne  certain- 
ly did  not  cease  till  two  o'dock  ia  the 
morning.  (We  were  on  the  boulenrd 
till  midnight.)  One  man  said:  **^^ 
n^aime  pas  la  Marseillaise,  depnis  qa*il  a 
ii\)b  «^\i^\  ^'KCNft  V^  siervice  de  llSmpire, 
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**  La  r&publiqiM  noni  sppdle. 
SaeboDft  noas  Iwttre  »a  pur- 
lin Fnn^aiji  doit  Tlvre  poor  elle. 
Poor  elle  on  Fransali  doit  roourlr.** 

When  we  retamed  home  last  evening, 
the  concierge  and  his  wife  stood  at  the 
door  to  greet  ns. 

^'Somnries  nous  anssi  des  R^pnbli- 
eains?"  they  cried,  holding  oat  their 
hands  to  as  as  Americans. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  Re- 
publican friend  of  the  family.  ^'Koas 
Pavons^  noos  Tavons  I "  he  exclaimed. 
At  the  same  moment  £.  R.  arrived ;  the 
two  men  rushed  into  each  other^s  arms. 
'^  Ah  qnelle  belle  journ^e  I  Nous  Tavons 
la  R^pnbliqne  I '* — <^Oui,  maintenant  il 
^agit  de  la  garder.*' 

It  is  this  feeling  of  tenderness,  of  affec- 
tion, with  which  the  Republic  is  wel- 
comed, that  is  most  touching.  A  lost 
ideal  refonnd ;  no,  it  is  more  personal — 
it  is  the  exaltation  of  a  lover  who  finds 
his  long-lost  mistress;  and,  absorbed  in 
delighted  contemplation  of  her  beauty, 
forgets  to  think  even  of  the  future  that 
she  brings  back  with  her.  It  is  this  that 
rendered  the  manifestation  yesterday  so 
aiognlarly  joyfnl.  No  one  seemed  to 
care  much  whether  or  no  the  Republic 
oonid  really  repulse  the  invasion  that 
the  Empire  had  called  down  on  their 
heads.  A  lady  passed  in  a  carriage  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  cried, 
**  A  has  la  Prusse  I ''  but  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  her. 

This    appreciation    of    Beauty — ^tlils 
perfectly    developed    self-consciousness 
which  enables  each  individual  in  mass 
to  seize  the  character  of  the  ensembh — 
(I  heard  several  people  eay  to-day,  ^^  ah, 
n^avons  naui  pas  6t6  beaux  hier  I  ^^— 
gives  a  French  crowd  and  a  French 
revolution  a  physiognomy  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  possible  in  our  colder 
northern  races.    It  indicates  their  rdle 
in  the  Etats-Unis  of  Europe  for  which  the 
present  war — started  in  the  interest  of 
a  parvenu  dynasty,  and  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  a  military  feudalism — 
■eems  really  destined  to  pave  the  way. 

This  unanimity  of  the  crowd  is  ex- 
plained in  part  by  the  enthusiasm  com- 
mumoated  hy  the  repoblicans  to  the 


neutrals,  of  all  shades,  from  the  ser- 
geants de  ville  to  the  National  Guard  and 
the  bourgeois,  and  in  part  by  the  utter 
suppression  of  such  solid  sterling  bour- 
geois as  had  supported  the  Empire,  and 
hated  the  Republic,  but  in  the  moment 
of  consternation  do  not  dare  to  sny  any 
thing.  One  could  see  their  faces  here 
and  there  on  the  boulevards  yesterday 
— cold  and  sneering  rather  than  sour  or 
provoked.  Scepticism  is  always  a 
Frenchman's  refuge.  I  w^as  furious  this 
morning,  at  the  hospital,  under  charge  of 

P ,  to  see  the  frigidity  with  which 

he  received  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
interne  who  had  helped  to  force  the 
Tuileries  yesterday,  of  the  externe  who 
enrolls  as  a  '^  soldier  of  the  Republic  " 
to-day.  "  This  is  the  second  Republic  I 
have  seen,''  he  remarked,  and  busied 
himself  with  some  miserable  details,  af- 
fecting to  ignore  the  whole  matter. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  such   men  as 

R are  furious  against  the  savants, 

and  corps  m6dical,  who  as  a  body  as- 
sume just  this  rdle — sneering ;  accepting, 
fighting  for  all  the  solid  crumbs  of  mate- 
rial comfort  that  the  powers  that  be  can 
place  at  their  disposition,  but  whenever 
it  is  question  of  the  people,  treating 
them  as  "insensSs,"  "hair-brained," 
'^  animus  d'un  mauvais  esprit." 

No;  fraternity  cannot  bo  universal.  It 
is  the  church  militant  that  has  to  defend 
truth ;  and  the  life  of  every  person  who 
cares  about  truth  must  bo  one  of  in- 
cessant warfare.  He  must  learn  to  ren- 
der hate  for  hate,  contempt  for  con- 
tempt ;  to  keep  his  back  and  knees  stiff 
and  his  head  upright — proud,  inflexible, 
nnoompromising.  Then,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  his  life-time  may  come  to  him 
one  such  day  of  perfect,  unalloyed  tri- 
umph as  yesterday. 

Such  days,  in  which  a  people  lives,  in 
which  individual  lives  are  absorbed  into 
a  Social  Being  that  for  a  moment  has  be- 
come conscious  of  itself— such  moments 
realize  the  old  conceptions  of  ecstacy 
among  the  Neo-Platonists.  It  is  the  life 
of  Humanity  that  is  the  Infinite ;  it  is 
the  mysterious  progress  of  Idftft&^"fi&»"«^ 
THideTBU3id\>^  \3\^ ''''  ^QtVwi^^  cJl^^wv- 
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moral  retribution  for  good  or  for  eyil, 
for  true  or  for  false,  for  sham  or  for 
reality, — which  represent  the  recom- 
pense of  heaven  and  hell.  The  tremen- 
dous importance  of  ideas !  the  onlj  reali- 
ty behind  the  shifting  phenomena  of  ex- 
istence—how is  it  possible  to  live  thirty 
years  in  the  world  and  not  have  learned 
it?  And  yet  how  few  there  are  who 
trouble  themaelves  about  such  "  abstract 
questions,"  who  do  not  consider  the 
whole  duty  of  man  to  consist  in  raising 
his  family  in  material  comfort  and  lining 


his  pockets  as  eomfortably  as  poinble  by 
every  windfall  that  lack  or  ProvideDce 
may  throw  in  his  way!  Suoh  crea- 
tures deserve  to  be  cast  out  to  wither, 
severed  from  the  deep,  fruitful  life  of 
Humanity  like  a  branch  out  off  from  a 
vine. 

I  have  written  this  long  letter  ''  d*on 
seul  coup,"  becaitse  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  from  an  eye-witoesa  how  the 
Hepublio  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1870. 

Your  affectionate , 
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THE  LESSON   OF  THE  DAY. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  present  war — a  lesson  of  the 
day,  and  yet  the  lesson  of  six  thousand 
years.  It  is,  that  he  who  sows  the  wind 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  man  or 
the  nation  that  worships  wrong,  shall 
be  by  that  same  wrong  overthrown. 
Napoleon  III  won  his  throne  by  treach- 
ery and  bloodshed  ;  he  has  lost  it  by  a 
tenfold  treachery  and  a  tenfold  blood- 
shed. The  French  people  allowed 
themselves  to  be  duped  by  his  frauds 
and  cajoleries,  and  now  they  are  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  their  want  of  manli- 
ness and  self-respect.  They  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  meet  and  cast  off 
the  seducer,  when  he  came  with  his 
specious  promises  of  order,  prosperity, 
and  glory ;  and  now,  when  he  has 
brought  them  before  an  earnest  foreign 
enemy,  they  must  have  courage,  or  die. 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  might  have  lifted  his 
country  to  a  pinnacle  of  moral  prosper- 
ity and  grandeur  that  the  nation  had 
never  before  reached.  He  might  have 
trained  his  countrymen,  weary  of  revo- 
lutions and  suffering  under  the  woes  of 
long  civil  wars,  to  a  respect  for  law  and 
a  love  of  peaceful  industry  which  would 
have  given  their  fertile  and  elegant  ge- 
nius an  easy  mastery  of  modem  civili- 
zation. He  would  have  retired,  then, 
in  due  time,  from  the  seata  ol  ^^^ct^ 
hleaaed  by  the  gratitude  audlcrreol  a 


happy  and  advancing  people.  But  his 
imagination  was  smitten  by  the  dazile 
of  dynastic  glory.  He  wanted  to  be  an 
emperor,  and  to  transmit  the  impeiial 
dignity  to  his  descendants ;  and,  with 
that  unhallowed  purpose,  he  violated 
his  oaths,  destroyed  the  constitatuHi  of 
his  country,  butchered  hia  fellow-citir 
zens  in  the  streets  or  sent  them  into 
exile,  and  for  eighteen  years  nudn* 
tained  his  ill-gotten  power  by  corrupt 
favoritism  and  the  force  of  bayonets. 
His  crime  was  seemingly  triumphant 
The  nations  cried  out,  **  lo  Napoleon, 
the  great  warrior  and  statesman  I  ^ 
when,  suddenly,  the  hour  of  trial  came 
— a  trial  provoked  by  his  own  precipi- 
tate and  arrogant  ambition — and  the 
entire  fabric  he  had  so  carefully  reared 
fell  to  pieces  as  the  rottenest  of  stmo* 
tures.  The  favorites  whom  he  had  noiu<- 
ished  by  corruption,  were  as  treacheroes 
towards  him  as  he  hi^d  been  treacher- 
ous towards  his  country.  Those  swords 
in  which  he  had  trusted  were  swords  of 
lath,  and  those  armies,  armies  of  paste- 
board and  shoddy.  All  his  subordi- 
nates had  but  too  well  learned  the  les- 
son he  had  taught,  but  too  well  copied 
the  example  he  had  set.  A  single  ea^ 
nest  campaign  snuffs  out  his  preten- 
sions; he  falls  without  a  regret,  cov- 
ered by  disgrace  and  contempt,  and  the 
immeasured  ridicule  of  the  world, 
kxi^  NiXi^  ¥i^u<tlL  ^ople  acquiesced  ia 

\5^    ^-QiKaX    ^«^    ^^'^'WSH^j^^^s^  ^« 
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votes,  the  criminal  means  by  which  he 
had  attained  power ;  they  approved  his 
violations  of  law,  of  right,  of  sound 
principle,  and  they  applauded  his  mon- 
strous egotism,  his  theatrical  falsehoods, 
his  vain  and  foolish  schemes  of  a  mate- 
rial splendor,  to  be  bought  at  the  cost 
of  their  moral  integrity ;  and  now  they 
reap  the  reward.  In  desolation  and 
anguish,  their  fields  trampled  by  invad- 
ing hordes,  their  cities  battered  to  the 
ground,  their  proud  capital,  the  centre 
of  the  world^s  admiration,  isolated,  be- 
sieged, paralyzed,  running  with  blood, 
they  have  come  to  the  end  of  that 
heartless  imperialism  which  they  not 
only  allowed,  but  embraced  I  Our 
hearts  weep  for  their  sufferings,  their 
humiliations,  and  their  deceptions.  We 
would  that  we  could  lift  them  out  of 
this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death; 
but,  faithless  as  they  have  been  to  the 
glorious  inspirations  of  '89 — the  most 
glorious  that  were  ever  vouchsafed  to 
man— forgetful  as  they  have  been  of 
the  frontal  and  primary  truth  of  human 
equality  and  human  rights,  which  they 
themselves  proclaimed  with  a  sublimity 
of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  never  sur- 
passed, they  must  needs  bear  the  bur- 
den of  their  wrong,  till  Providence 
shall  bring  release.  We,  too,  like 
them,  forgot  the  principles  in  which 
we  were  bom ;  we  thought  that  cotton 
was  greater  than  manhood,  till  four  years 
of  strife  and  sufiering  brought  us  to  our 
senses.  Justice  in  the  relations  of  men, 
the  recognition  by  each  of  the  rights 
of  ally  is  the  supreme  law  of  life ;  and 
when  we  do  not  willingly  confess  it  in 
our  hearts,  it  will  only  the  more  em- 
phatically assert  its  claims  by  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  tempest. 

LTVINa  ABBOAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

One  of  the  morning  prints  publishes 
a  strong  protest  against  the  practice  of 
going  abroad  to  spend  their  money,  in 
which  so  many  well-to-do  American 
families  indulge.  But  all  the  protests 
in  the  world  will  not  hinder  it,  so  long 
as  New  York,  the  metropolis,  remains 
what  it  ia  Li  local  position  and  cir- 
cmnstance,  there  ia  no  city  ia  Europe 
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— ^not  even  Naples — that  may  be  com- 
pared with  our  own ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  city  in  Europe  in  which  it  is  not  on 
many  accounts   much    pleasanter,  for 
those  who  have  means,  to  live.    The 
greater  efiiciency  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vice, the  superior  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  the  apartment-house,  and  the 
provision  of  cheaper  amusements  for  all 
classes,  would  alone  account  for  the  dif- 
ference.    But  there  is  another  cause 
even  still  more  potent,  and  that  is,  the 
absence  of  that  rowdy  element  which 
in  New  York  would  appear  to  have 
gotten  almost  the  upper  hand.    Else- 
where, the  roughs,  as  they  are  called, 
have  a  salutary  fear  of  the  police ;-  or, 
if  not  of  the  police,  of  that  self-respect 
and  courage  which  pn)mpts  a  gentle- 
man to  chastise  insolence  and  rudeness 
on  the  spot.    But  here  the  roughs  care 
little  for  the  police,  from  the  grasp  of 
which  they  are  so  easily  released  by 
political  favor,  and  still  less  for  the  bet- 
ter sort  of  people,  who  are  too  coward- 
ly to  resent  insult  and  aggression.    We 
have  seen  a  single  drunken  loafer  dis- 
turb a  whole  car-load  or  stcamboatful 
of  his  superiors,  without  a  single  foot 
being  lifted  or  a  single  hand  raised  to 
punish  his  intrusions.    A  few  reckless 
boys  will  frighten  an  entire  neighbor- 
hood out  of  its  quiet  and  propriety, 
and  not  a  man  call  them  to  account. 
The  habit  of  wearing  concealed  weap- 
ons, which  is  common  among  these  mis- 
creants, is  doubtless  a  principal  cause 
of  the  timidity  of  those  they  assail. 
Few  men  care  to  risk  their  lives  in 
order  to  put  down  a  street-broil ;  but 
so  long  as  this  feeling  prevails,  the  out- 
rages will  continue.    Indeed,  we  see  no 
probable  end  to  them,  until  the  more 
peaceable  part  of  the  community,  in 
the  absence  of  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  law,  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and,  like  the  famous  Committee 
of  San  Francisco,  years  ago,  expel  all 
known  rascals   under  penalty  of  the 
rope.    It  is  a  desperate  resort,  we  ad- 
mit ;  but  the  case  is  quite  as  desperate^ 
or  will  be  so,  utiles^  o^t  -^xW^^^  TSisw^ 
ners  take  in  aom©  ^^b^  %i  ^^'c^dft.^  Xxo^ 
fox  the  better. 
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THE  KICK  AT  SHAKESFEABE. 

A  correspondent  protests,  with  a  de- 
gree of  earnestness  amounting  to  indig- 
nation, against  Professor  Hart's  article, 
in  our  last  number,  on  Shakespeare  in 
Germany.  It  is  needless  to  suv  that 
our  own  sympathies  are  with  our  corre- 
spondent, and  not  with  our  contributor, 
although  we  recognize  a  certain  value 
in  his  article,  as  information  of  the 
course  and  tendency  of  thought  in  an 
important  literary  school  in  Germany. 
But  let  us  hear  our  excited  correspon- 
dent first. 

"  That  such  a  book  as  Gustave  RUme- 
lin^s  *  Shakespeare  Studies  of  a  Real- 
ist' should  bo  put  forth  as  an  effort 
to  maintain  the  negative  of  the  univer- 
sal affirmations  of  the  reach  and  signifi- 
cance of  Shakespeare's  genius,  in  Ger- 
many, a  country  that  has  given  its 
Bupremest  poets  and  its  best  scholars  to 
eulogize  and  elucidate  the  nature  of  the 
works  that  liberated  her  from  French 
classicism,  we  can  understand ;  it  is 
likewise  intelligible  that  an  American, 
in  the  lonely  depths  of  his  own  con- 
science of  the  true  and  beautiful,  un- 
illuminated  by  liberal  studies  and  a 
world-experience,  should  misapprehend 
the  puqiose  of  the  great  dramatist,  and 
discover  him  to  be  ignorant  of  nine- 
teenth-century ideas,  for  which  rea- 
son, from  the  unimaginative  estimate 
of  a  local  experience,  he  states  his  ob- 
jections to  the  dramatist's  treatment  ol 
character  and  life,  under  the  impression 
that  he  has  made  a  discovery  of  dam- 
aging shortcomings  in  the  make  and 
action  of  the  chief  creations  of  Shake- 
speare; but  that  an  American  should 
be  at  the  pains  of  translating  and  re- 
publishing, with  an  approving  smile, 
this  crooked  foreign  criticism,  passes  the 
ordinary  limits  of  a  critical  intelligence. 
"  Our  German  says  we  ask  ourselves 
in  vain  why  the  personages  of  Shake- 
speare's drama  act  and  speak  as  they 
do ;  and,  contrasting  them  with  Goethe's 
characters,  the  product  of  a  later  time, 
implies  that  they  are  inferior  because 
they  do  not,  as  Goethe's  men  and 
women  are  said  to  do,  ^act  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  accordance  with 
every  rule,  not  merely  of  sentiment, 
but  of  society.' 

"  He  assails  the  great  m;»tct  m  sev- 
eral direct  ways ;  beca\iBe  oS  VAa  ^c;^c\^tl\. 
historical  Bcnae ;  for  Ina  ^anl  ol  «^^xe- 


ciation  of  the  Puritan  element  of  his 
time ;  because  he  wrote  for  lords  and 
louts,  and  not  for  the  middle  classes; 
because  he  thought  the  pretensions  of 
a  stolid  prosperity  ridiculous,  and  was 
charmed  with  the  impulsive  and  manly 
disposition    of  fortunate   youth;   be- 
cause he  represented  men  as  illogical, 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  often 
the  mere  agents  of  their  passions ;  be- 
cause his  women,  sweet  and  lovely  as 
they  are,  are  yet  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  full-blooded  manhood;  be- 
cause, knowing  that  the  unressoo,  tbe 
folly,  and  the  passions  of  men  make  the 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  life,  he  repre- 
sented men  as  often  silly  and  stnpid, 
generally  wicked,  and  yet  sometimes 
heroic ;  and,  finally,  because  he  has  not 
depicted  any  characters  that  strive  after 
culture,  knowledge,   or  truth;    ^none 
who  are  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  or  even  the   good   of  others.' 
Yet  again,  he  is  assailed  for  lua  per- 
sonal confessions,  and  then  wondeied 
at  because,  in  his  pla^s,  '  he  never  ob- 
truded   any    thing    like    his  personal 
views.'     And  this  is  written  by  tin 
Professor  who  also  writes  that  Hsmlet 
is  *  the  form  into  whi<^  tbe  poet  bis 
poured  the  outflowings  of  his  own  dis- 
eased 90ul,'  *  the  mouthpiece  whereby 
the  poet  proclaims  to  us  his  own  choic- 
est reflections.' 

"Certainly  we  agree  with  the  last 
conclusion.  But  let  us  ask,  How  can  a 
play  be  free  from  *  any  thing  like  tbe 
poet's  own  views  and  emotions,'  and  at 
the  same  time  be  written  solely  'to 
ventilate  his  own  reflections  upon  Ufe 
in  general,  and  upon  the  stage  ? ' 

"  O  mighty  wizard  Shakespeare !  and 
O  mighty  manhood  of  the  siiteentb 
century  !  your  ways  are  not  "our  wayir 
nor  your  aims  our  aims  !  Reawakener 
and  reawakening  of  the  full  nature  of 
man,  double  fusion  of  intellect  and 
passion,  liberated  from  monastic  ideaa, 
surrendered  to  life  and  the  glory  of 
life,  unburdened  by  the  exhausting  m- 
dustries  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ps 
must  always  remain  a  lawless,  riotllQ^ 
unregenerate  influence  to  the  proHic 
understanding ;  hated  by  Puritans  and 
kicked  at  by  cuutreSy  who  believe  a 
dramatist  should  always  represent  bis 
characters  under  the  rule  of  good  soci- 
ety, didactically  demonstrate  the  wt» 
of  poetry,  and  substitute  nineteentb- 
century  historical  essays  on  the  oijgiDi 
^xi^  ^'(h.^^^Y^^^^  ^f  tbe  EngUsb  pss- 
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and  women  subject  to  the  chance  and 
change  of  life,  ^ut  the  imaginative 
minds  of  poets,  and  the  bookless  wit 
of  the  people,  have  always  justly,  and 
with  admiration  and  wonder,  appre- 
hended the  myriad  deyelopmcnt  of  the 
genins  of  Shakespeare  and  his  epoch. 

^  The  homage  of  Goethe  in  Germany, 
of  Coleridge  in  England,  of  Taine  and 
Hngo  in  France,  of  Lowell  in  New 
England,  outweighs  tons  of  dispraise 
from  a  prosaic,  unimaginative  Johnson, 
a  spiteful  Voltaire,  and  the  duplicated 
misapprehensions  of  a  lively  American 
Professor." 

We  ahotild  have  liked  it  better  if  our 
correspondent,  instead  of  venting  his 
mere  indignation,  had  taken  the  pains 
to  show,  with  more  elaboration  and 
measure,  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
RQmelin^s  criticism,  both  as  history  and 
art.  It  is  true  that,  for  the  students 
and  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  who  know 
him  to  be  the  sovereignest  intellect  of 
all  time— the  very  flowering  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  sweet  in  the  heart  of  our 
humanity — this  would  be  needless ;  for 
tjheir  worship  is  an  intelligent  one, 
rounded  upon  long  years  of  experience, 
in  which  Shakespeare  has  furnished  the 


staple  nutriment  of  their  intellectual 
and  imaginative  life ;  but  it  would  not 
be  needless,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  oth- 
ers who  have  not  yet  entered  into  his 
world,  and  discerned  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  his  orb  of  genius.  For  such, 
the  labors  of  the  patient  scholar,  the 
sound  critic,  the  enthusiastic  commen- 
tator, are  still  useful.  Happily,  our  na- 
tive literature  is  not  deficient  in  the 
right  materials  for  meeting  this  want, 
and  so  defeating  a  sciolistic  and  super- 
ficial critidsm.  Mr.  Dana's  lectures  on 
dramatic  art,  so  thorough  and  deep,  are 
still  extant,  and  widely  remembered. 
Verplanck's,  Hudson^s,  White's  editions 
of  the  bard,  are  easily  to  be  had  ;  and, 
more  recently,  Ruggles'  **  Method  of 
Shakespeare  as  an  Artist,"  is  extremely 
promising  in  the  same  line.  With  such 
writers  to  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of 
our  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pro- 
foundest  instructor  and  noblest  orna- 
ment of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  have 
no  fear  that  a  thousand  Rdmelins,  with 
a  thousand  more  American  admirers  in 
their  wake,  will  do  much  hurt  to  our 
sesthetic  sensibilities. 


•»• 


LITERATURE  AT  HOME. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  three 
great  writers  of  the  time  should  have 
died,  and  left  unfinished  works  of  fic- 
tion in  the  course  of  publication.  We 
can  recall  no  similar  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature ;  for  though 
fiome  of  the  poets  may  have  left  scores 
of  small  poems  in  the  rough,  and  a  few 
prose-writers  the  outlines  of  projected 
labors,  nothing  like  a  great  work  can 
be  said  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
death  until  the  world  was  startled  by 
the  report,  one  December  morning,  that 
the  author  of  "Denis  Duval"  had  been 
found  stiff  and  stark  in  his  bed.  The 
death  of  a  great  man  at  any  time  is  a 
blow,  but  the  thought  that  his  work  is 
done  mitigates,  as  the  thought  that  his 
work  is  undone  increases,  its  severity. 
We  are  tormented  in  the  latter  case  by 
A  curiomtf  which  mast  /brever  remaiu 


unsatisfied,  and  which  must  never  cease 
to  torment  on  that  account.  As  we  are 
tantalized  by  the  last  century  English 
and  French  adventurers  in  **  Denis  Du- 
val," we  are  tantalized  by  the  American 
figures  of  the  old  man  and  the  young 
child,  which,  wandering  almost  by 
stealth  Arom  the  shadowy  chambers  of 
Hawthorne's  soul,  suddenly  found  the 
doors  closed  against  their  return  by 
death.  May  The  Mystery  of  Eduin  Drood 
(Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.)  be  the  last  lit- 
erary mystery  that  shall  remain  un- 
solved to  the  world  I  Whether  "  Ed- 
win Drood"  is  above  or  below  the 
standard  set  up  for  himself  by  Dickens 
in  his  late  works,  we  shall  not  under^ 
take  to  decide,  partly  because  it  is  a 
fragment,  and  partly  becaASA!^  ViS&  ^^^niCoL 
is  stiW  too  teceut  toi  \ia  \»  V^^^  ^^  ^^ 
paaaionately.    It  cpu^aXxv^  ^  ^gw»X.  ^^^^ 
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of  good  writing — as  which  of  his  sto- 
ries does  not? — and  it  contains  pages 
which  are  forced  and  labored.  Here 
and  there  we  think  we  perceive  evi- 
dences of  a  jaded  mind.  We  wish  we 
could  say  that  it  shows  a  desire  on 
Dickens'  part  to  return  to  the  fresh  and 
natural  style  of  his  early  manhood — to 
the  walks  of  humorous  observation  in 
which  he  excelled  Shakespeare — ^but  we 
cannot.  Whether  some  of  the  charac- 
ters are  natural,  need  not  be  discussed ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  affect  as  being  un- 
natural, if  not  impos^ble.  We  should 
place  among  these  the  gamin  who  stones 
Durdles  home  at  night,  when  he  is  too 
drunk  to  go  without  such  gentle  little 
geologic  reminders.  But,  find  what 
fault  we  may,  how  charming  it  all  is, 
and  what  a  pity  that  we  shall  never 
have  any  more  of  it  I  Here  is  a  little 
bit  in  the  best  style  of  Dickens.  It 
occurs,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  in 
the  description  of  the  wonderful  closet 
belonging  to  the  good  old  mother  of 
the  Reverend  Septimus  Cresparkle. 
''Every  benevolent  inhabitant  of  this 
retreat  had  his  name  inscribed  upon  his 
stomach.  The  pickles,  in  a  uniform  of 
rich  brown  double-breasted  buttoned 
coat,  and  yellow  or  sombre  drab  contin- 
uations, announced  their  portly  forms, 
in  printed  capitals,  as  Walnut,  Gherkin, 
Onion,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Mixed, 
and  other  members  of  that  noble  fam- 
ily. The  jams,  as  being  of  less  mas- 
culine temperament,  and  as  wearing 
curl-papers,  announced  themselves,  in 
feminine  caligraphy,  like  a  soft  whisper, 
to  be  Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Apricot, 
Plum,  Damson,  Apple,  and  Peach.  The 
scene  closing  on  these  charmers,  and 
the  lower  slide  ascending,  oranges  were 
revealed,  attendetl  by  a  mighty  japan- 
ned sugar-box,  to  temper  their  acerbity 
if  unripe.  Home-made  biscuits  waited 
at  the  Court  of  these  Powers,  accompa- 
nied by  a  goodly  fragment  of  plum- 
cake,  and  various  slender  ladies'  fingers 
to  be  dipped  into  sweet  wine  and 
kissed."  As  every  thing  that  Dickens 
has  written  is  redolent  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  it  ia  not  B\ng>]\a.T,  ^^x- 
hapsy  that  the  last  paragcapYioi  *"1£^dL- 


win  Drood  "  should  leave  Mr.  Datches 
at  the  breakfast-tabje.     It  is  singiilar, 
however  (we  cannot  but  think),  that  the 
lines  immediately  preceding  are  as  fol- 
lows: *^  *  Fve  seen  him,  deary ;  Pveseea 
him  I '    *•  And  yon  know  him  t '    '  Know 
him  I    Better  far  tiian  all  the  Reverend 
Parsons  put  together  know  him.' "   Ii 
it  too  fanciful  to  think  that  the  Shadow 
stooping  at  that  moment  over  the  Great 
Humorist  took  the  pen  from  his  hand 
unseen,  and  wrote  thus  darkly  of  bim- 
self  ?    Dickens  would  not  have  thought 
BO,  we  are  persuaded,  whatever  his  read- 
ers may  think.    Besides  ^'  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,'*  the  volume  contains 
^  Some  Memories  of  Charles  Dickens** 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  ** George 
Silverman's  Explanation**;   ^Holiday 
Romance  *' ;  **  Sketches  of  Toimg  Cou- 
ples ** ;  *^  New  Uncommercial  Bamplea ** ; 
and  "  The  Will  of  Charles  Dickens.** 

It  is  sometimes  interesting  to  take 

a  book,  and  conjecture  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  author  had  woiked 
up  the  materials  in  different  maoncr, 
and  what  it  would  have  been  if  a  dit- 
ferent  author  had  written  it.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  The  Three  Brothen,  a  novel 
by  Mrs.  Olyphant  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.), 
the  last,  we  suppose,  of  the  many  we 
owe  to  her  unwearied  pen.  Its  plot 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  three  brothers, 
whose  father  dies,  and  leaves  them  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  for  seTen 
years,  when  his  will  is  to  be  read.  Thej 
attempt  this  difficult  feat,  with  various 
degrees  of  willingness  and  success, 
until  their  probation  is  over,  and  the 
will  is  produced.  It  tarns  out  to  be  a 
piece  of  blank  paper  I  The  hdr  takes 
the  estate,  of  course,  and  his  brotheis 
what  legally  belongs  to  them  outside  of 
it.  There  is  not  much  in  this,  as  Mn. 
Olypliant  has  managed  it, — ^but  nbst 
might  not  Mr.  Charles  Reade  have  dis- 
covered in  it,  or  imparted  to  it  t  Tbe 
eldest  son,  Ben,  goes  up  to  London,  and 
falls  into  the  clutches  of  a  mother  and 
daughter,  with  the  latter  of  whom  kt 
is  smitten.  The  youngest,  Lavrie,  gcfs 
thither,  likewise,  and  is  smitten  with  a 
l\itsv>i\^  ^^v\tfir^  almost  old  enouf^  to 
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lows  them,  and  is  smitten  with  a  little 
musical  daughter  of  this  second  Angel- 
ica Kanffmann.    Mr.  Reade  would  not 
care  much  for  this,  though  he  would 
describe  it  carefully  as  he  does  every 
thing,  but  he  would  come  out  strong 
on  the  after-adyentures  of  the  brothers, 
one  of  whom  goes  to  Canada,  as  an  en- 
gineer, another  to  India,  as  an  officer, 
while  the  third  plays  at  being  an  artist, 
in  Rome.    He  would  have  had  three 
strings  to  his  bow  here,  which,  we  be- 
lieye,  is  one  more  than  he  has  in  **  Nerer 
Too  Late  to  Mend,''  of  which  the  first 
part  is  a  tractate  on  prison  reform,  and 
the  last  a  picture  of  life  in  the  diggings 
of  Australia.    Though  we  have  not  got 
all  we  might  have  had  out  of  "  The 
Three  Brothers,'*  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  book.     Mrs.  Olyphant  is  not  the 
workman  that  Mr.  Reade  is,  but  her 
work  is  of  a  kind  that  is  more  agree- 
able than  his,  and  will  last  longer.    We 
can't  always  be  reading  by  fiashes  of 
lightning — ^which  Mrs.  Hemans  thought 
was  the  way  to  read  Shakespeare — and 
it  is  well  that  we  cannot    The  sun- 
shine is  much  better,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  the  gleam  of  a  modest 
candle.    The  best  light  in  which  to 
read  Mrs.  Olyphant's  stories  is  such  as 
suflTuses  the  soft  hours  of  an  early  au- 
tamn   afternoon,  when   the  trees   are 
asleep  in  their  shadows,  the  wind  is 
tempering  the  lingering  fires  of  summer, 
mnd  the  sky  and  river — if  there  be  a 
river   near — are   alike    beautiful    and 
caloL    She  has  a  tender,  gracious,  hap- 
py woman-nature,  and  her  insight  into 
men  and  women,  while  not  sharp  and 
cynical,  is  noticeable  for  its  range  and 
justice.    The  three  brothers  are  deli- 
cately discriminated.    Tlie  best  charac- 
ter, as  a  mere  character,  is  Millicent, 
who  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
life,  and  from  a  very  favorable  speci- 
men of  the  genus  Adventuress. 

—  That  Geology  and  Revelation 
could  ever  have  been  supposed  to  be  in 
conflict^  as  they  were  for  a  considerable 
period,  Ehows  that  one  or  both  must 
have  put  forth  very  unwarrantable 
claims.  This  should  have  been  evident 
at  the  start;  for  if  both  were  what  they 


claim  to  be, — ^the  one  the  record  of  the 
Creator  in  His  material  handiwork,  and 
the  other  the  record  of  the  Creator  in 
the  souls  of  His  seers  and  prophets, — it 
is  certain  that  no  discrepancies  could 
exist  between  them.    And  none  did  ex- 
ist, for  the  difierences  that  arose  were 
not  between  Geology  and  Revelation, 
but  between  Geology  and  the  way  men 
understood  Revelation — in  other  words, 
between  Geology  and  Theology.    That 
Theology  proved  the  weaker  of  the  two 
in  the  struggle  was  a  sad  thing — for 
the  theologians,  though  they  are  begin- 
ning now  to  regard  it  in  a  different 
light.     They  have — or  some  of  them 
have — learned  enough  of  Geology  to 
see  that  the  hand  which  wrote  in  its 
great  stone-books,  and  the  hand  which 
wrote  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  are  one 
and  the  same.   **  Reviewing  the  progress 
of  opinion  touching  the  relations  of 
Science  to  Revealed  Religion,  it  is  note- 
worthy   that,    while  many  Protestant 
theologians  and  writers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  have,  until  a  recent 
period,  treated  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  especially  of  Geology,  so  far 
as  they  affect  theological  dogmas,  in  a 
manner,  if  not  of  contempt,  at  least  of 
distrust  or  unfairness ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Romanist  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed those  themes,  have  done  so,  gen- 
erally, in  a  spirit  of  broad  catholicity 
well  calculated  to  command  the  respect 
it  merits.    They  have  shown  no  sensi- 
tiveness   or    timidity  lest,  perchance, 
their  exegesis  might  be  disturbed  by 
candidly  admitting    the  changes   de- 
manded by  the  discoveries  of  Science." 
The  paragraph  we  have  quoted  is  from 
the  Preface  to  an  American  edition  of 
Oeology  and  Revelation^  by  the    Rev. 
Gerald  Molloy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, Maynooth,  of  which  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons  are  the  publishers.    It 
is  a  beautiful  book  of  380  pages,  12mo., 
based  upon  the  latest  and  most  trust- 
worthy geological  works  of  the  time, 
and,  so  far  as-  an  unscientific  reader  can 
judge,  it  is  of  a  high  order  of  ^3.<(»lV- 
lence.     TYio   piewnX  ^fv\.«  Vaa  ^^"^^ 
many  voVaoiea  ot  tXi^  ^"ma  \.o  ^Vv2<a.  ^^ 
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years  ago ;  and,  after  long  labor  on  it, 
**with  a  father's  watcbfulncss  and  a 
physician's  skill,'*  found  that  the  pana- 
cea for  all  its  defects  was  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, under  which  it  pushed  its  roots 
far  up  into  the  air,  and  its  delicate  fla- 
vor high  among  the  most  esteemed  lux- 
uries ;  so  that,  for  single  stalks,  of  the 
earliest-grown  and  the  finest  variety, 
French  gourmands  compete  at  sixty 
francs  a-piece.  We  have  come  far  since 
the  time— only  a  generation  ago — when 
it  was  thought  both  smart  and  perti- 
nent for  the  epicure  who  was  asked  if 
be  liked  vegetables,  to  answer,  **  I  don't 
know  ;  I  never  ate  one."  It  is  now  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  gastronomic 
inventors  must  look  for  eublime  novel- 
ties; since  the  reward  ofiered — was  it 
by  David  Hume,  historian  and  dinner- 
philosopher? — ^to  the  man  who  would 
invent  a  new  animal  remains  unclaimed. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  his- 


torian Livy  were  very  imperfect,  even 
in  some  books  now  well  known ;  but 
successive  discoveries  in  old  convents 
filled  out  the  most  important  book  in 
Roman  literature  to  its  present  still  in- 
complete form.  It  has  long  been  sup- 
I>osed,  by  scholars,  that  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  whole  history  must  be  aban- 
doned. But  a  few  weeks  since,  Herr 
Penzig,  the  librarian  of  the  Petro-Pau- 
line  Library  at  Liegnitz,  was  delving 
among  its  treasures  with  Dr.  Kraffert, 
when  they  found  a  nearly  entire  manu- 
script of  the  fourth  decade,  books  81  to 
40.  These  books  are  all  familiar  to 
scholars,  but  have  been  made  up  out  of 
various  manuscripts,  the  last  of  which 
was  only  discovered  at  Bamberg  in 
1615.  But  the  thought  is  at  once  sug- 
gested. What  if  these  gentlemen  had 
found  the  second  decade,  and  raised  out 
of  oblivion  the  whole  history  of  the 
conquest  of  southern  Italy,  and  the  first 
Punic  war?  or  if  they  had  recovered 
even  some  of  the  later  books,  now  lost, 
containing  the  wars  of  the  Gracchi,  or 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  Julius  ?  Ne- 
vada has  no  mine  which  the  scholar 
would  prefer  to  such  a  treasure;  and 
sanguine  men  will  hope,  and  even  seek 
tor  it,  in  all  odd  comers,  now  that  un' 


edited  manuscripts  of  Livy  are  shown 
to  be  still  possible  prizes. 

M.  Pr^vost-Paradol,  the  late  am- 
bassador of  the  French  Empire  at  Wash- 
ington, whose  untimely  death  startled 
us  so  recently,  was  one  of  the  few 
literary  men  of  his  nation  who  could 
challenge  criticism  as  an  author  in  the 
English  language.  His  lectures  on 
**  Fiance,"  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  lately  published 
in  a  volume,  will  be  eagerly  read  for  their 
substance,  if  not  for  their  style,  which  is 
correct  and  fiuent  enough.  He  traces 
most  of  the  political  evils  of  France  to 
the  centralization  of  her  Government, 
and  explains  the  strength  of  the  Empire 
on  grounds  somewhat  difi^ercnt  from 
those  set  forth  by  other  liberal  statesmen. 
According  to  him,  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  more  elastic  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  popular  demands  and  wants  than 
any  of  its  predecessors;  especially  in 
founding  itself  more  and  more  upon  the 
nation's  will,  as  expressed  by  universal 
suffrage,  with  its  growing  intelligence ; 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  guaranty  of  sup- 
port in  the  general  dread,  among  the 
religious,  the  rich,  and  the  thoughtful, 
of  those  socialistic  principles  with  which 
the  republican  or  democratic  dement 

in  French  politics  seems  to  ally  itself 
more  closely  every  year. 

The  AUronomUche   NacJirichten 

report  a  curious  series  of  observations 
on  the  planet  Saturn,  recently  completed 
by  Professor  Struve,  of  Pultowa,  already 
so  famous  for  his  discoveries  in  stellar 
astronomy  made  at  Dorpat.  Struve  has 
been  for  some  years  watching  with  core 
the  rings  of  Saturn  ;  and  the  inner  one 
of  the  three  rings,  on  obscure,  partly 
transparent  mass  of  what  appeared  to 
be  vapor,  has  been  seen  to  approach  the 
body  of  the  planet,  and  to  widen  its 
distance  from  the  other  rings,  which 
seem  to  be  fluid  in  character,  or  perhaps 
made  up  of  myriads  of  small  bodies, 
moving  together  like  the  streams  of 
meteors  which  supply  the  periodic 
showers.  But  during  several  months 
past  this  inner  ring  baa  Ci^W^cl  ^s^^^t^ 
rapidly,  and  fkiiaW^  MXi'^  ^\.\.wiC\ww  ^'i 
8atUTn  eutVreV^  oN«cwii^SX»  ^cttNx\S^ 
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force,  and  it  dosed  upon  the  body  of  the  ring  left.    Is  this  to  be  the  fate  also  of 

planet,  forming  a  belt,  which  was  grad-  the  other  rings  ?  or  will  they  altilIut^ 

ually  diflused  oyer  its  surface ;  so  that  ly  gather  into  satellites,  as  has  more 

there  is  now  no  trace  whatever  of  the  commonly  been  supposed  f 


A  CHANGE  OF  BASE. 


Aftbb  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  new  arrangement  made  by  our 
Publishers,  and  announced  elsewhere,  will  go  into  effect.  The  change  is  not  so 
much  a  suspension,  as  a  transformation,  of  the  periodical,  iu  order  to  acquire  for 
it  a  larger  audience,  a  broader  field  of  exertion,  and  more  Varied  talent  We  fed 
assured  that  the  public,  which  has  heretofore  so  generously  supported  Putitam, 
both  by  its  subscriptions  and  its  kind  opinions,  will  be  a  great  gainer  by  the 
result.  In  addition  to  the  Illustrations  offered  by  the  new  enterprise,  and  whidi 
would  seem  to  be  necessary,  now,  to  a  successful  popular  magazine,  there  will  be 
an  infusion  of  f^esh  energy  into  the  editorial  management,  and  a  huge  aooessioD 
of  well-known  and  capable  contributors.  Every  pains  will  be  taken  by  the  new 
control,  not  only  to  maintain  the  high  standard  which  Putnam  always  set  to 
itself,  but  to  go  beyond  it,  and  to  add  to  the  Magazine  features  which  will  gire 
it  a  stronger  hold  upon  popular.sympathy. 

The  present  editor,  having  been  in  his  seat  but  for  a  few  months  only,  duriog 
which  the  state  of  his  health  has  not  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  all  the  attention  he  would  have  liked  to  give,  has  yet  been  in  his  plice 
sufficiently  long  to  have  contracted  a  friendship  fur  both  his  readers  and  writen, 
and  from  whom  he  would  part  with  reluctance  did  he  not  know  that  he  is  likdy 
to  meet  with  most  of  them  again,  in  similar  relations,  in  other  fields. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


Wbxs  Eirene  returned  to  a  full  con- 
Bciousness  of  existence,  one  late  Autumn 
morning,  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
room  at  Hillside. 

Her  first  sensation  was  that  she  had 
slept  for  a  night,  and  just  awakened  from 
an  awful  dream,  of  which  she  had  but  a 
confused  remembrance.  By  slow  de- 
grees it  came  to  her  what  it  was.  It 
was  then  that  she  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  a  numbness  hke  death  crept 
over  her.  And  yet  through  that  numb- 
ness stole  the  consciousness  that  she 
must  arise,  go  forth  again  to  life,  and  live. 
"  It  is  all  over,  and  this  is  the  end,"  she 
iMud^  *'  All  that  made  my  life  is  gone,  and 
yet  I  must  live  on.  Paul  1  Paul  I "  cried 
the  sweet,  pathetic  voice;  no  answer 
broke  the  cold  silence  of  the  room. 
"Death,  death  in  life,"  she  murmured, 
"  and  yet  I  must  live." 

Alice  Vale  looked  down  pityingly  on 
her  grand-child.  St  Elizabeth  looked 
out  upon  her  with  angelic  eyes.  She 
looked  back  on  them  now  with  a  new 
vision ;  she  saw  a  meaning  in  their  faces 
that  she  had  never  seen  before.  It 
seemed  ages  past  since  she  looked  up  at 
them  as  a  child,  and  saw  them  only  as 
lovely  faces.  Everything  in  the  room 
was  unchanged:  even  the  glass  full  of 
crysanthemums  stood  on  the  table.  It 
seemed  to  her,  as  if  far  away  in  another 
life,  she  remembered  a  girl  who  used  to 
sit  by  that  table  and  inhabit  that  room ; 
but  this  girl  seemed  to  have  no  relation- 
ship to  herself  The  girl  who  used  to  sit 
there  had  a  serene  brow  and  a  tranquil 
heart;  it  had  never  entered  into  her 
thoughts  even  to  conceive  of  what  a  wo- 
man may  suffer  and  yet  live.  What  could 
she  ever  have  known  of  the  white-faced 
woman  whose  beseeching  eyes  now  res- 
ted unconsciously  on  the  pictured  faces 
Above  her. 


She  slowly  rose  at  last,  and  liAing  tks 
white  curtain  looked  out  of  the  window. 
There  was  the  river,  and  the  meadow, 
and  the  roadside  maples  dropping  their 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  field  of  tobacco^ 
but  not  as  she  had  watched  one  year  bo- 
fore,  its  luxuriant  leaves  prophesying  t 
prodigal  harvest  It  looked  stunted, 
sickly,  prematurely  yellow,  as  if  the 
worms  had  already  eaten  up  its  life^ 
As  she  saw  this,  Eirene  gave  a  start  Tbo 
sight  drew  her  instantly  away  from  ha* 
self;  it  gave  her  the  sudden  consdoasoes 
of  an  interest  in  Life,  a  something  whicb 
needed  her,  for  which  it  was  her  duty  to 
strive  and  live;  and  the  soul,  true  to  iU 
instinct^  reached  out  toward  that  which 
remained.  "Poor  father,"  she  said,** it 
the  tobacco  should  fail,  everything  would 
fail ;  Hillside  would  have  to  go  away  from 
us.  Father  and  mother  and  Win  iU 
needing  me,  and  I  yet  feeling  that  I  eta- 
not  live,  I  will — I  will  try  to  lire  for 
them.  My  life  is  past,  it  is  dead,  it  ii 
buried ;  I  must  begin  another,  0,  if  I 
knew  how  to  begin."  Just  then  she 
heard  her  father's  step ;  it  sounded  heaTj 
and  slow,  yet  irresolute,  as  he  entered  the 
little  sitting-room  below.  The  doors  were 
open,  and  she  heard  him  say :  "  Mother, 
old  Mr.  Pomson  is  dead,  and  his  son  hM 
written  to  me  that  he  shall  foredooe  the 
mortgage  and  take  the  place  this  W 
There  was  no  answer,  yet  Eirene  knew 
that  her  mother  sat  by  the  window  be- 
low. She  could  seethe  lines  tiglUen  aboit 
her  mouth,  the  old  look  of  suffering  tad 
of  endurance  contending  in  her  patieit 
eyes.  She  saw  the  look  of  bopelesiDC^ 
of  helplessness,  on  her  father's  face,  and 
her  own  soft,  white  features  grew  sad- 
denly  strong.  These  words  of  her  Oth- 
er's had  told  her  what  life,  her  life  meait 
They  had  told  her  also  how  to  begia 
She  no  longer  had  any  doubt  She  tit 
no    weakness.    Her    work  was  phft 
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Ghod  woald  give  her  strength  and  show 
her  bow  to  do  it. 

She  drew  a  shawl  over  her  and  went 
quickly  down  to  her  father  and  mother. 
They  were  startled  at  the  sight  of  her — 
at  the  sight  of  this  child  of  theirs  who 
had  been  lying  as  silent  and  as  wliite  for 
weeks  as  if  she  were  dead. 

"  I  heard  what  you  said/*  father,  she 
exclaimed ;  *'  we  have  been  expecting  it 
a  long  while,  and  now  it  has  come.  I 
shall  go  away  again  to  work,  somewhere, 
where  I  can  earn  more  than  I  ever  have 
before  I  hope.  The  way  will  be  opened 
I  am  certain.  The  Lord  will  never  for- 
sake mother,  whatever  he  may  do  for  the 
rest  of  us." 

"  No,  I  hope  not,"  said  Lowell  Vale,  in 
a  tone  of  utter  hopelessness,  **  but  the 
only  way  that  I  ever  saw  is  shut  up ;  the 
worm  is  iu  the  tobacco.  If  I  could  only 
have  the  crop  I  had  last  year,  we  could 
keep  the  house,  but  I  never  was  lucky  I  " 

'*  Never  mind,  father,  there  must  he  an 
end  to  bad  luck  as  to  everything  else  in 
this  world.  It  may  be  my  luck  to  go 
out  and  make  a  fortune,  who  knows?  I 
will  write  to  Tilda." 

It  seemed  easy  to  talk  bravely,  stand- 
ing thei^e  looking  into  the  helpless  faces 
of  her  father  and  mother,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments after  when  she  faced  the  situation 
alone,  she  was  appalled  by  it.  Hillside 
to  be  sold,  the  home  that  they  had 
always  known,  nothing  to  redeem  it; 
where  were  they  to  go,  what  were  they 
to  do  ?  And  after  all,  could  she,  work  as 
bard  as  she  might,  could  she  earn  money 
enough  to  support  all?  There  was  but 
one  resource — she  was  writing  to  Tilda. 

'*  I  told  you  so  I  I  told  you  so  I  long 
ago,  and  you  gave  no  heed,"  said  that 
uncomfortable  damsel,  as  the  very  next 
evening  she  sat  facing  Eirene  in  her  own 
room  at  Hillside.  **  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be — that  that  man  would  be  the 
ruin  of  you." 

"  You  never  knew  how  it  would  be," 
said  Eirene  in  a  calm,  cold  voice;  **  you 
do  not  now  know  how  it  has  been,  and 
you  can  never  know.  I  have  one  favor 
to  ask  for  myself^  Tilda :  that  you  will 
never  in  the  remotest  way  speak  of  this 
to  me  aglun.*' 


She  was  so  unlike  the  trembling  girl, 
this  white-faced  woman  in  her  cold  and 
gentle  dignity,  that  Tilda's  only  exclama- 
tion was,  ^*  Well  1  I  never  saw  a  human 
being  so  changed." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Tilda,  for 
your  great  kindness  to  me.  God  will  re- 
ward you,  I  know ;  yet  I  must  claim  this 
promise  of  you  for  myself" 

*'  Ofcourse  I'll  promise ;  it's  no  pleasure 
to  me  to  mention  the  rascal." 

"  There  1"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  the 
look  of  paih  that  passed  over  Eirene's  face» 
"I'll  never  mention  him  again  bad  as 
I  hate  him." 

"  I'll  write  to  my  brother  to-day.  He 
said  that  I  was  to  come,  or  I  was  to 
send  somebody  I  ain't  going  where 
there  ain't  no  means  of  grace.  You  don't 
care  for  them,more's  the  pity.  But  you 
can  have  the  place  for  certain.  .And 
may  the  Lord  preserve  you  in  that  great 
Babylon." 

Tilda  had  come  to  Hillside  expressly 
to  comfort  Eirene,  and  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  a  place  provided  for  her;  but 
of  course  she  could  not  proceed  to  ad- 
minister consolation  till  she  had  first 
vigorously  applied  her,  '*  I  told  you  so," 
to  Eirene,  and  reminded  her  of  the 
great  error  of  her  life. 

She  said  that  her  brother  had  long  been 
the  proprietor  of  a  notion  and  furnishing 
shop  in  New  York.  The  cares  of  an 
increasing  family  made  it  difficult  for  his 
wife  to  attend  upon  customers,  and  he 
had  written  to  her  to  come  and  take  her 
place.  This  was  the  situation  which  she 
offered  Eirene,  and  which  Eirene  accept- 
ed. The  one  anxiety  left  now  was  wheth- 
er she  could  out  of  her  small  wages  pay 
sufficient  rent  to  the  person  who  might 
buy  Hillside  to  retain  it  still  as  the  family 
home.  This  now  remained  tlie  one  de- 
sire of  her  heart.  She  sat  pondering 
over  it  the  evening  after  Tilda  left.  To- 
morrow was  to  be  the  day  of  the  sale. 
Deacon  Smoot  had  been  over  the  prem- 
ises that  day,  with  an  eye  to  buying  the 
place  for  his  son  Amzi,  who  was  about 
to  marry.  If  it  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Amzi,  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  renting  Hillside:  for 
that  very  day  she  had  heard  him  tell  his 
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fitther  what  changee  he  would  make  in 
the  old  house. 

If  he  secured  it,  where  were  her  &ther 
and  mother,  Win  and  Pansy,  to  go? 
She  could  not  think  of  an  empty  house 
at  Hilltop,  not  one.  01  bow  hard  to 
part  with  this  life-long  home  I  Yet  the 
pang  in  her  heart  at  this  thought  sent 
no  tears  to  her  eyes  as  it  would  have 
done  once.  This,  too,  could  be  lived 
through,  could  be  met.  What  could 
oome  to  her  now  that  she  could  not 
bear — that  she  could  not  meet  I 

Just  here  the  gate  clicked,  and  looking 
up  she  saw  a  tall  and  dashingly  dressed 
young  man,  whom  at  first  ^e  did  not 
recognize,  but  as  he  came  nearer  she  saw 
that  it  was  Moses  Loplolly.  He  had 
changed  from  an  awkward'  boy  into  an 
awkward  man  since  he  bade  her  good- 
by  with  his  parrot,  two  years  before. 
His  dress  was  emphatically  ''  loud."  He 
wore  pantaloons  of  a  large  plaid,  a  yel- 
low waistcoat,  a  scarlet  necktie,  green 
glass  studs  in  his  shirt  bosom,  a  blue 
coat,  and  a  tall,  black,  shiny  hat  set  on 
one  side  of  his  head.  His  eyes  were 
more  like  gooseberries  than  ever,  his 
face  was  covered  with  bright  brown 
freckles,  his  pale  tow  hair  plastered  tight 
to  his  head  with  pomade.  His  bony 
hands  looked  much  too  large  for  his 
sleeves,  and  he  held  tightly  und.er  one 
arm  a  parcel  tied  up  in  a  newspaper. 

"Why  Moses!*'  said  Eirene,  "you 
have  grown  to  be  such  a  large  man,  I  did 
not  know  you." 

"  No  ?  Wa'al  1  it  seems  a  great  while 
sence  you  knowed  me,  Rene,''  said  Mr. 
Loplolly  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  gone  a  long  time," 
she  replied  in  a  remote  voice  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  had  been  ab- 
sent centuries,  "  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  Moses ;  sit  down." 

"  I  haint  no  objections,  I  cum  to  sit 
down.  I  don't  complain,  Rene,  of  the 
time  yer've  been  gone,  fur  yer  cum 
back  oi*en  enuf  if  I  could  have  seen 
yer  when  yer  did  cum.  But  it  was 
awful  tough  on  a  chap  to  feel  hisself 
forgot,  'cause  he  wasn't  so  good  look- 
ing as  a  scrumptious  feller  down  in 
town. 


"But  I  don't  harbor  no  hvdMn^ 
not  now." 

"I  hope  not,  Moeea.  My  feeHiigi 
toward  you  have  never  changed.  I 
have  always  thought  of  jou  as  a  very 
kind  friend." 

"Wa*al,  sometimes  it's  good  to  bt 
thought  on  as  a  friend,  and  sometimei 
'taint  so  satisfy  in. 

"I  tell  yer,  you've  been  a  mighty 
sight  more  to  me  than  a  friend  whenl'Te 
thought  on  yer,  and  that  haint  been  id- 
dom;  an'  I've  seen  no  end  of  gals  on  my 
rounds,  hansum  gals,  real  smart  gifa^ 
more'n  one  on  em'  I  might  a  had  for  ^ 
winkin' ;  Mey  didn't  seem  to  tUnk  ne 
sech  a  bad-looking  feller,"  siud  MoM^ 
straightening  up  in  his  splendor. 

"  But  somehow,  when  I  looked  on  '«d^ 
I  did  not  see  'em,  I  saw  you,  and  Fd 
say  to  myself^  *  0,  you  ain't  no  acoouat 
with  all  your  fixens  I    What  are  aD  od  ye 

Igot  abOMND 


side  Rene,  who  haint{0V«i 
pin  I'    I  tell  yer,  Bopl^lMver  aee  no- 
body that  I  sot  ao  MA  i|jr  as  I  tot  by 
you.' 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mosea.*' 

"  There,  now  don't  aay  «o,  dbii'f/  Look 
a  here,  Rene.  Do  yon  know  Tm  a  mer- 
chant now,  I'm  a  travellin'  mercbut! 
I'm  apeddlin',  an'  I  tell  you  peddlin'ptji 
I  own  my  team,  the  spankinest  team  oa 
the  road;  I  own  my  wagon,  a  perfect 
beauty,  red  and  yaller ;  I  own  my  stock, 
an  there  haint  nothin*  I  haint  got,  from 
an  Irish  poplin,  that  women  is  sich  death 
on,  to  a  tin  pepper  box.  An' " — ^here  be 
lowered  his  squeaking  voice  into  a  sort 
of  exultant  and  mysterious  chuckle,  ^Vn 
got  a  pile  of  money  in  the  bank  bendeil 
You've  no  idear  how  peddlm*  pays." 

"No,  I  haven't,"  said  Eirene;  bat  m 
all  the  frauds  committed  by  these  iu»* 
rant  gentlemen  which  she  had  heard  of 
from  her  childhood  came  back  to  her 
memory,  she  thought  that  she  oq;btie 
have  some  idea  of  it. 

"I  am  glad  if  you  are  growing  rid^ 
Moses,'* ;  she  said  '*  you  are  so  kind  tM 
generous,  you  deserve  to  succeed.  Ikaev 
you  would  not  make  any  of  yonriiMS? 
by  taking  advantage  of  people :  then  yx 
will  enjoy  all  you  make." 

''Oil  ei\joy  it  now,  and  no  mittibfi' 
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declared  Moees,  "  and  the  truth  mast  be 
told  to  yoOy  Bene :  IWe  told  a  good  many 
whoppers,  I  had  to,  Rene,  trade's  trade. 
I  cheat,  but  I  strike  for  justice.  I'll  tell 
you  who  I  ^011^ — them  big  red-faced 
wimen,  with  little  round  eyes  and  screw 
mouths.  I  tell  yer  I  like  to  scrouge  *em. 
They've  no  end  of  money  from  their 
butter,  eggs,  and  cheeses,  locked  up  in 
their  buros.  I  said  to  one  t'other  day, 
*A11  wool  and  silk,  every  thread  on't, 
couldn't  find  sich  an  alpacker  at  Stew- 
art's for  the  price.'  I  know'd  it  was  all  cot- 
ton one  way,  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  her; 
I  sold  it  fur  twice  as  much  as  it  was 
wu'th.  Then  I  went  into  the  kitchen, 
an*  to  the  poor  gal  workin'  there  like  a 
galler  slave,  I  sed,  'If  yer  want  this 
pink  frock  yer  can  hev  it  fur  half  it  cost.' 
That's  the  truth,  an'  the  poor  gal  got  the 
frock.    I  cheat^  but  you  see  I'm  just 

"  I  didn't  cum  here  to  talk  trade  with 
you,"^he  added  in  disgust;  '*  I'm  cum  fur 
au'thin'  mighty  diflTrent,  I  tell  yer." 

Eirene  looked  up  as  if  to  divine  by  his 
face  what  that  purpose  might  be,  but 
she  did  not  ask. 

'*  Look  a  he-er,"  said  Moses,  drawing 
a  little  closer,  and  squeaking  a  little 
lower,  "Look  a  he-er,  I'll  tell  you 
when  I  felt  the  most  as  if  peddlin'  paid ; 
'twas  when  I  thought  I  was  makin'  all 
my  money  for  you.  When  I  sed  it's  all 
for  ReTfe,  didn't  I  skin  close!  When  I 
■ed  I  must  hurry  an  git  tin  enough  to 
outshine  tbem  scrumptious  fellers  in 
Bnsyville,  didn't  I  spank  along  the  road 
and  no  mistake  I  Why  all  I  peddled  fur 
waa  you,  Rene.  How'd  you  suppose  I 
felt  when  I  heerd  of  that  other  chap  ? 
Wa'al,  I  felt  as  if  peddlin'  didn't  pay  no 
more — all  the  pleasure  was  clean  gone 
out  of  peddlin*. 

'*  I  know  everything,  Rene :  don't  look 
u  if  yer  felt  bad  while  I  tell  yer.  When 
I  heerd  it,  I  sed,  *  My  time  hez  cum. 
Mebby  now  there'll  be  some  chance  fur 
me ;  Moses,  screw  yer  courage  up  an'  go 
an'  see.'  One  thing^s  sartin,  nobudy  ever 
■ot  so  high  by  you,  Rene,  as  I  sot  by  you. 
Don't  go  away  I  I've  got  money  to  buy 
the  house;  the  family  can  stay  on  jist 
the  same.  We'll  git  merried.  I  don't  ask 
no  higher  privilege  on  earth  then  to  ped- 


dle fur  you  all  my  life.    YouTl  merry 
me,  won't  you,  Rene  ?  " 

"No,  Moses;  don't  feel  bad  while  I 
say  so.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world 
that  I  want  to  marry." 

"  Ther'  aint  ?  It's  sum  comfort  that 
there  aint  no  other  chap  you  want ;  I 
couldn't  Stan'  that,  I  couldn't  Do  say, 
Rene,  there'll  be  a  chance  for  me  sum 
time." 

"I  can't  say  it,  Moses.  I  can't  say 
what  I  may  do  some  time,  but  I  shall 
have  to  feel  very  differently  from  what 
I  do  now  if  I  ever  marrv." 

"  0,  dear  I  When  everything  might 
go  so  slick ;  Fll  paint  up  the  old  house, 
an'  buy  new  carpets  an*  fumttur',  an'  not 
another  woman  in  Hilltop  should  hev 
sich  frocks  as  you'd  hev.  My  I  I 
couldn't  sit  on  my  box  when  I'd  be 
drivin'  hum  on  a  Saturday  night  with 
no  end  of  presents  to  you.  To  think 
how  it  might  be,  an'  now  it  can't,  be- 
cause you  won't — and  here  I  brought 
you  this  for  the  engagement  present" 
And  he  began  to  unfold  the  newspaper 
which  covered  his  bundle,  revealing  a 
roll  of  chameleon  silk,  crossed  with  soft 
purple  and  sea-green  hues. 

"I  picked  it  out  on  purpose  for  yer, 
Rene,  in  Bosting,"  he  went  on  mourn- 
fully. "  Some  how  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
made  fur  you ;  I  like  stunnin'  things  my- 
self, but  they  aint  your  sort  See,"  he 
said,  gathering  the  silk  in  bis  hand  and 
smoothing  its  soft  folds,  "  aint  it  jist  like 
a  dove's  thrut?  Exactly  1  My  I  how  love- 
ly you'll  look  in  it,  but  I  can't  see  yer  I  " 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  want  to 
leave  the  silk  now  ?/-"  asked  Eirene  in 
astonishment  "I  can't  take  it,  Moses. 
You  don't  know  how  I  appreciate  your 
kindness  to  me — your  life-long  kindnesa 
— how  keenly  I  feel  it  now,  and-  her 
voice  trembled,  but  I  cannot  accept  obli- 
gations to  you  which  I  have  no  power 
to  repay.  It  was  very,  very  good  of 
you  to  think  of  me,  and  buy  me  such  a 
lovely  dress.  I  thank  you  more  than  I 
can  say,  but  you  must  take  it  back." 

"Can't  do  it^"  said  Moses  doggedly, 
"  I  bought  it  for  yer ;  nobody  else  shant 
never  wear  it  Do  you  think  I  could 
bear  to  see  'em  in  it  I    Do  you  think  I 
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oonid  take  and  teS  it^  arier  1  bought  it 
fur  you?  Nol  1  can  Bcrouge  them  that 
deserves  it,  but  I  can't  sell  what  I 
bought  on  purpose  for  you,  an'  ther'  aint 
nobody  ebe  I  would  give  it  to,  I  can 
tell  yer.  Yourn  it  is,  an'  youm  it  shall 
be,"  and  with  this  proclamation  Moses 
laid  the  silk  on  Eirene's  lap. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
Words  of  thanks  seemed  so  poor  and 
cheap.  She  felt  her  poverty  more  keenly 
than  ever,  because  it  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  give  to  Moses  a  parting  gift  in 
return.  There  was  nothing  she  could  say, 
except — "  I  shall  never  forget  your  kind- 
ness, Moses,  and  you  know  I  always  have 
been  and  always  shall  be  your  friend." 

"  Ther'  aint  no  doubt  that  you  are  my 
friend,'*  said  Moses  dejectedly ;  "  Tm  sure 
I'm  yourn." 

'*  There,  don't  be  so  downhearted.  I 
am  going  away  to  seek  my  fortune. 
Boys  always  do,  you  know.  Gomel 
wish  me  well,  all  the  more  for  being  a 
girl :  that  will  make  it  harder  for  me  to 
find  it,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  a  tamel  sight  I  couldn't  wish 
you  nothin'  but  well,  Rene,  no  matter 
what  you  did.  But  I  must  say  'tis  hard 
on  a  feller  when  I'm  willin'  an'  thankful 
to  take  care  on  yer,  that  yer  won't  be 
took  care  of  an'  stay  tu  hum.  I'm  sure 
youVe  tbo  hansum  to  go  alone  to  that 
great  pesky  place." 

Eirene's  white  cheeks  flushed  scarlet 
at  these  words ;  a  feeling  of  terror  struck 
through  her  heart  as  she  realized  she 
was  going  into  an  unknown  world  alone, 
but  she  made  no  answer. 

''  I  might  as  well  go  one  time  as 
t'other,"  said  Moses,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted ;  "  ther'  aint  no  use  in  good-bys  no 
how.  I'll  see  you  to-murrow,  but  if  I 
don't  hev  no  chance  to  say  no  more 
don't  forget,  Rene,  now  nor  never, 
you'll  never  find  nobudy  to  set  so  high 
by  yer  as  I've  sot  by  yer,  never  1  " 

And  with  this  he  waived  his  long, 
bony,  freckled  hand  in  the  air  tragically, 
and  went  down  the  garden  path. 

Eirene's  eyes  followed  him ;  they  took 
in  the  lank,  shambling  figure  with  its 
vulgar  attire,  but  it  was  not  of  them 
that  she  thought.    She  could  think  of 


nothing  but  the  genuineness  of  hisdero- 
tion,  and  of  the  pain  which  she  lud 
caused,  and  of  both  with  equal  regret 
When  he  was  fairly  in  the  road,  and,  u 
he  thought)  hidden  by  the  mtples, 
Eirene  saw  him  take  his  bright  handker- 
chief from  hid  pocket  and  wipe  his  ejeg. 
From  that  very  spot  she  had  seen  an- 
other face  turn  back :  how  bright  i&oe, 
how  full  of  promise  in  its  tender  good-bj. 

"  Where  are  you  now  I "  she  exd»im- 
ed ;  ^*  another  weeps  for  me,  and  joa  I " 

Hillside  was  sold  at  auction  the  next 
day,  and  to  everybody's  astonishment 
Moses  LoploUy  outbid  Amzi  Smoo^  and 
became  its  owner. 

*'  Wa'al  yes,"  he  said,  after  the  sale,  to 
Lowell  Vale,  "  You  may  pay  me  skh 
rent  as  comes  handy,  I  haint  noobjectioo 
to  take  all  I  can  git,  but  I  shant  move  je 
if  yer  don't  pay  nothin',  haint  no  necfa 
ideer.  Go  on  a  farmin',  old  man,  jest  as  il 
daddy  Pomson  hed'nt  kicked  the  backet 
Sorry  yer  'baccur  haint  dun  no  better 
this  year.  But  whate'er  else  je  do, 
don't  let  her  know ;  if  you're  grabbia, 
tell  roe !  I've  got  the  chink,  am  gitten' 
more  all  the  time,  peddlin'  paysl  Gome 
to  me  if  times  get  too  rubbin'.  Don't 
keep  her  scrimpin'  an'  pinchin*  tillsbe 
haint  a  sraich  of  nothin'  led  to  keepeod 
an'  body  together,  don't  I  That's  all  I  ask, 
and  so  farewell  till  I  come  round  agin." 

And  with  these  words  Moses  Loplollj 
departed  without  entering  the  boose, 
leaving  Lowell  Vale  in  a  daze  of  aston- 
ishment, standing  in  the  yard. 

He  was  not  to  be  driven  out  of  KB- 
side  afler  all !  but  the  one  who  had  prv- 
vented  his  becoming  an  outcast,  wbobid 
secured  his  home  for  him,  was  not  the 
rich  and  handsome  son-in-law  in  Can- 
bridge,  who,  in  spite  of  clearer  retfioa, 
had  sometimes  risen  before  his  impracti- 
cal brain  as  the  future  |)ossible  savior:  it 
was  not  he,  but  poor  freckled  MoMii 
whom  all  Hilltop  pronounced  in  hishma- 
ble  beginnings,  **0f  no  account!'* 

Eirene  was  to  start  before  dayligitt 
with  Muggins  and  her  fkther  for  tbt 
early  train. 

She  had  just  had  her  last^  loojr  ^ 
with  her  mother,  aa  that  dear  one  put  u* 
coffee-pot  on  the  stove  and  set  the  taiJr 
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Qtimily  breakfast  Now,  before 
)wn  to  sleep,  she  sat  down  to 
p  her  mental  and  spiritual  forces, 
Ake  another  lingering  look  at  the 
>om    in   which    she    had    lived 

all  her  childhood,  and  through 
crisis  of  her  life.  Already  it  had 
n  the  sad  look  of  change.  St. 
h  had  descended  from  her  shrine 
wall,  and  now  laid  face  prone 
he  little  old  hair-covered,  brass- 
runk  which  Alice  Vale  brought 
'p  fifty  years  before.  Her  grand- 
r  had  just  placed  her  last  treasure 
t,  and  pressed  the  old  lock  down, 
he  did  so  her  tears  had  fallen  on 
n  she  sat  back  and  gazed  at  the 
dM  thing  which  was  to  be  her 
apanion  out  into  the  great  world, 
oment  she  felt  afraid  of  that 
ind  something  like  fear  struck 
her  heart  as,  with  the  closing  of 
ik,  she  realized  that  she  was  to 
into  it  alone.  She  would  have 
ich  more  terrified  had  she  had 
I  conception  of  its  dangers  and 
on  to  a  woman  beautiful,  young, 
>rotected.  As  it  was,  her  very 
;e  and  innocence  stood  her  in  the 
courage.  Her  dread  came  only 
i  fact  that  to  her  it  was  all  un- 
ind  she  must  go  out  into  it  alone, 
the  whistle  of  the  wind  in  the 
d  the  rush  of  the  river  in  its 
bed  took  on  the  sounds  of  the 

life — the  roar  of  the  far-off 
-and  she  wondered  how  she 
e  able  to  meet  it. 
%d  already  reached  that  crisis  in 
1  a  woman  of  opposite  nature, 
nted  and  wounded  in  her  affec- 
ms  toward  the  prizes  of  intel- 
anibition,  and  sallies  forth  into 
t  world  in  search  of  a  crown, 
er  occurred  to  this  girl  that  such 
vas  possible  to  her.  Of  the  rich 
ents  of  her  mind  as  personal 
»ns  she  had  no  consciousness, 
ss  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
ie  them  to  build  up  a  splendid 
lerself  in  the  world.  The  realm 
»,  the  realm  of  art  she  knew  . 
Lh  in  this  vast  world  into  which 
going ;  both  in  a  dim  and  dis- 


tant way  had  a  charm  for  her ;  she  had 
read  of  and  worshipped  the  queens  of 
women  who  had  reigned  therein.  How 
■emote  and  inaccessible  seemed  these 
realms.  How  high  up  and  unapproacha- 
ble seemed  these  regnant  women  I  She 
could  never  enter  one  or  see  the  other, 
she  would  have  thought,  but  she  did  not 
think  at  all  of  this  enchanted  world,  in 
which  the  beautiful,  the  gifled,  and  the 
prosperous  dwell.  She  was  only  think- 
ing, poor  little  sordid  soul,  of  the  furnish- 
ing shop  which  she  wa»  going  to  tend; 
whether  she  could  ever  earn  enough  in 
it  to  pay  the  rent  and  send  Win  to 
school.  It  cannot  be  denied  her  ideal 
of  this  shop  were  romantic  and  exag- 
gerated in  the  extreme.  It  seemed  to 
her  a  very  mint  in  which  she  would  coin 
money.  Five  whole  dollars  a  weekl 
What  a  fortune  1  Then  she  fell  to  won- 
dering if  she  would  feel  frightened  when 
she  found  herself  alone  in  the  roaring 
streets,  till  she'  grew  alarmed  where  she 
sat,  with  only  the  river  rushing'  through 
the  silence. 

Her  heart  filled  with  gratitude  as  she 
thought  that  it  was  Tilda  who  had  se- 
cured this  golden  chance  to  her ;  it  was 
poor,  forgotten  Moses,  now  grown  so 
rich,  who  had  purchased  the  shelter  for 
her  father  and  mother,  two  persons  who 
not  only  were  not  necessary  to  her,  bat 
were  personally  actually  irksome.  Yes, 
it  was  to  these  two  that  she  owed  shel- 
ter and  sustenance,  while  the  one  loved 
better  than  all  others,  the  one  who  had 
promised  so  much,  from  him  she  had  re- 
ceived nothing  but  loss  and  anguish. 

She  wondered  if  it  was  always  thus 
in  life,  that  the  ones  whom  we  love  and 
lean  on  most  are  the  ones  who  fail  us  at 
the  last;  and  if  those  who  support  us  in 
our  need  must  be  those  on  whom  we 
have  no  claim,  and  from  whom  we  never 
expected  anything.  Then,  although  she 
was  "not  a  Christian,"  according  to 
Tilda's  standard,  she  kneeled  down  once 
more  by  the  bed,  where  she  had  kneeled 
from  early  childhood,  and,  with  silent  up- 
lifted face,  with  tears  dropping  from  her 
closed  eyelids,  she  prayed  the  Father  for 
his  blessing  to  rest  upon  those  who  were 
left)  and  upon  the  one  who  was  to  go. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Twilight  was  folding  the  great  city  in 
its  shadow  as  she  drew  near  it.  How 
many  descriptions  have  been  written  of 
the  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  struggling 
within  the  heart  of  a  young  man,  as  he 
approaches  for  the  first  time  the  vast 
world  of  the  unknown  metropolis  to  be- 
gin life  and  to  seek  his  fortune.  But 
who  has  portrayed  the  emotions  of 
the  young  girl,  pure,  innocent,  and  all 
alone,  when  for  the  first  time  she  ap- 
proaches the  unknown  world,  unless  it 
has  been  to  portray  that  for  her,  beauti- 
ful, young,  poor,  and  lonely,  awaits  but 
one  fate  in  the  cruel  city — suffering  or 
ruin. 

As  the  rocky  lawns  and  fields  of 
Westchester  and  the  blue  out-line  of  the 
Sound  merged  into  dusty  villages,  and 
at  last  into  what  seemed  to  her  to  be 
endless  streets,  along  which  the  sentinel 
gas  lights  had  already  begun  to  flame,  a 
strange  tumult  of  expectation  and  dread 
took  povssession  of  Eirene's  heart.  All 
the  frightful  stories  that  she  had  ever 
heard  of  young  girls  being  seized  and 
carried  off  to  dreadful  places  on  their 
entering  a  strange  city  rushed  into  her 
mind.  What  after  all  if  she  should  miss 
Mr.  Stade,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
cognize her,  or  if  he  should  not  come  at 
all,  what  was  to  become  of  her  and 
where  should  she  go?  Her  heart  was 
almost  numb  with  dread,  and  her  white 
face  was  pressed  against  the  window  of 
the  car  in  mute  expectancy,  as  the  engine 
with  ringing  of  bells,  the  screaming 
hackmen,  and  pushing  of  passengers, 
rushed  into  the  great  black  railroad 
house.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  run- 
ning into everbody*s arms;  men,  women, 
and  children,  jostling  and  exclaiming, 
with  bundles,  baskets  and  babies,  were 
disappearing  in  stages  and  carriages. 
No  familiar  face  approached  her  out  of 


the  excited  throng.  Tilda  bad  told  te 
that  she  could  not  help  knowmg  her 
brother  because  he  looked  so  much  Hkt 
his  sister.  Eirene  strained  her  ejes,  bot 
saw  no  one  who  bore  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  Tilda  Stade.  In  her  ignor- 
ance she  had  been  too  timid  to  give  her 
check  to  the  express  agent^  thus,  amid 
her  growing  terror  for  herself.  Aid  wie 
full  of  anxiety  for  the  predons  little 
brass-nailed  trunk.  How  was  she  ever  to 
find  it,  amid  the  avalanche  of  trmvefliiif 
houses  that  on  porters'  carts  went  crHb- 
ing  by  I  It  was  anything  bot  a  romantie 
sight — Eirene  amid  the  men  and  flaming 
lanterns  in  the  great  black  station-booie, 
holding  the  tears  back  in  her  fri^teoed 
eyes,  while  she  vainly  peered  amid  tbe 
piles  and  piles  of  toppling  tnmka  §k  tbe 
little  old  box  of  Alice  VcJe. 

*'  Here,  me  dear,  give  roe  your  dieck, 
and  go  and  sit  ye  doon  while  link  for 
ye,*'  said  a  gray-haired  man  with  i  bn- 
tern,  who  evidently  belonged  to  the 
place.  "Never  ye  mine  them  ydpin' 
fules,  an'  mine  ye  tek  ne'er  one  of  tber 
fine  kerridges  they  shout  about  so  lood. 
Go  an'  sit  ye  doon,  an*  I'll  luk  a  bit" 

"  A  stray  lam',  indeed,*'  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  stumped  away.  ^'It'i 
strange  to  me  the  Almighty  ever  lea 
such  kume  to  a  place  like  this,  cnriog 
His  pardon.  An'  here  it  is,"  pulling  the 
trunk  out  from  a  pile  which  had  tfanort 
hidden  it  "  An*  I  should  say  I  had  oe 
own  gran'-mither's  box,  it*8  as  like  tbeone 
she  kep'  full  of  fine  caps  under  her  bed 
as  two  peas.  I  never  see  nought  like  il 
this  side  of  the  water  afore,  an'  yet  io« 
it's  the  gel's;"  and  giving  it  anotherpol 
he  dragged  it  forth,  and  then  after  his 
till  he  came  stumbling  back  to  i^n* 
Eirene  sat  wiping  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  Alas  I  no  one  could  have  loobi 
less  like  a  heroine  than  our  maidn 
wiping   her   eyes   aboTo  her  kutSj 
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beating  beart  in  the  New  York  atation- 
house. 

"  Here,  me  bairn,  *8  ye*er  box — as  like 
me  own  gran'-mither's  as  a  box  cude 
well  be.  An'  more,  if  ye  can  tell  an  owld 
gran'-faather  jes  where  ye  want  to  go, 
he*ll  go  an  fine  an*  honest  man  to  tek  ye 
there." 

Sirene  gave  the  number  on  Harlem 
road  to  which  she  wished  to  go. 

*'  An'  a  long  bit  off  'tis,"  said  the  old 
man,  studying  the  card. 

'*  Mebby  it's  to  Timothy  Stade's  you 
want  to  go  to,"  said  a  shambling,  slink- 
ing-looking  individual,  who  had  added 
greatly  to  Eirene's  fright  during  the 
absence  of  the  old  man  by  walking  up 
and  down  near  by,  eyeing  her  askance. 

"  It  is  to  his  house  I  want  to  go,"  said 
£irene  in  a  tone  of  infinite  relief. 

**  Tm  him ;  I  thought  mebby  you  was 
her,  and  then  I  thought  you  wasn't  But 
I  kep'  my  eye  on  you.  It's  a  long  way 
to  Harlem.  If  you'll  take  hold  o'  one 
end  of  y'er  trunk,  I  will  t'other.  Can 
put  it  in  front  of  the  car,  I  reckon." 

Eirene  arose  to  do  as  she  was  bidden, 
but  first  handed  a  silver  quarter  to  the 
old  man. 

"No!  I  teks  my  share,  but  nought 
from  ye.  Here  man,  tek  it  and  give  it 
to  an  expressman  to  tek  the  leddy's 
trunk.  Where  have  ye  been  livin' 
that  ye're  asking  a  leddy  to  tu-g  and 
lu-g?" 

"  It  is  not  heavy,"  said  Eirene,  who 
that  instant  forgot  the  books  iu  the  bot- 
tom, and  thought  only  of  her  light  ward- 
robe. 

She  took  hold  of  one  handle  while  the 
Stade  individual  proceeded  to  take  hold  of 
the  other,  and  the  old  man  looked  on  with 
wondering  and  disapproving  eyes.  He 
gazed  afler  them  as  they  went  down  the 
long  station-house,  the  young  girl  sway- 
ing under  the  weight  of  her  burden,  the 
slinking  man  shuffling  and  shambling 
along  as  if  r^y  to  drop  it  at  any  in- 
stant, though  perfectly  able  to  carry  the 
whole  weight  upon  his  own  shoulders. 

"Weel,  weell  that  the  like  of  him 
could  come-  to  fetch  the  like  of  her  is 
b'jond  my  ken  I  "  muttered  the  old  man. 
"I'd  a  teken  the  box  mysel'  cude  I  a 


led  this  old  house,  for  a'  of  that  pretty 
bairn  a  tugin  it." 

'*  A  lam'  and  a  fox !  an  uncanny 
fox,  sure,  sure  I  May  the  gude  shepherd 
Hi'sel'  keep  that  pretty  lam',  is  my 
prayer." 

Eirene,  weak  fi'om  long  sickness, 
nearly  sank  under  her  load  long  before 
she  reached  the  Third  Avenue  cars. 
They  were  packed  with  workmen  going 
home,  and  stifling  with  offensive  odors. 
Eirene  stood  all  the  way,  wedged  into 
this  reeking  mass,  and  reached  Harlem 
too  prostrated  to  be  able  to  take  scarce 
any  note  of  her  surroundings.  Mrs. 
Timothy  Stade  and  her  infants  were 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  abused  and 
the  dirty,  thus,  save  the  husband  and  fa- 
ther, she  saw  no  member  of  the  house- 
hold that  night 

The  morning  sun  struggled  in  through 
speckled  windows  to  behold  the  stranger 
in  a  small  room  crowded  with  children 
who  waked  her  with  laughter  and 
screams,  while  they  dragged  about  the 
bed  clothes  and  chased  each  other,  and 
fought  from  trundle-bed  to  trundle- 
bed. 

"  If  you  are  to  be  here,  it  shall  be  to 
be  my  help  as  well  as  hisen,"  said  a  sharp 
voice,  and  Eirene,  lifting  her  weary 
head  (com  a  soiled  pillow,  saw  that  it 
belonged  to  a  very  damaged-looking 
young  woman,  who  had  once  been  pret- 
ty, and  who  now  had  her  hair  in  curl- 
papers. Her  wrapper  was  soiled  and 
torn,  and  she  looked  in  every  way  much 
dilapidated. 

*'  I  am  Mrs.  Timothy  Stede,"  she  said, 
opening  the  door  wider  and  coming  in. 
**  I  may  as  well  tell  you  first  as  last  that 
I  never  wanted  vou  to  come  here.  II 
there's  to  be  help,  I  want  it  my  help, 
not  Stade's.  Goodness  knows  I  need 
help  with  all  these  children  1  Drudge, 
drudge,  and  never  a  smitch  of  change. 
I  want  a  girl  for  the  kitchen,  not  one 
for  the  shop.  The  shop's  my  place.  It's 
my  shop.  It  was  mine  afore  I  ever  set 
eyes  on  Tim  Stade.  Curse  the  day  I 
ever  gave  him  a  right  in  my  shop,  an' 
here  he's  driv'  me  out  of  it,  and  has  the 
face  to  put  another  woman  in  it,  and 
shut  me  back  in  the  kitchen  to  take  care 
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of  the  young  ones.  Hell  sec  if  1*11 
stay  shut  out  of  my  own  shop !  And  you 
may  as  well  know  first  as  lasV  that  I 
•wont  stay  out  of  it,  and  if  you  do  stay 
you'll  be  my  help  as  well  as  hisen.  I 
want  you  to  dress  the  children." 

The  suddenness  and  sharpness  of  this 
unexpected  tirade  at  first  left  Eirene 
powerless  to  reply.  As  soon  as  she 
could  command  her  voice,  she  said : 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Stade,  if  there  is 
any  misunderstanding  about  my  coming 
here.  I  supposed  that  it  was  your  wish 
as  well  as  Mr.  Stade*s.*' 

'*  Well,  it  aint,"  she  exclaimed,  going 
out  and  slamming  the  door,  that  ever 
ready  relief  to  vulgar  minds. 

Eirene  arose,  with  an  almost  blinding 
headache,  and  began  to  try  to  dress  the 
children.  They  were  like  so  many  wild- 
cats. They  understood  the  meaning  of 
slaps  and  punches,  of  jerks  and  hard 
names,  but  not  that  of  such  gentleness 
as  hers.  As  an  expression  of  their  ap- 
probation of  her  mildness,  they  began  to 
teaze  her,  and  play  with  her,  in  their  * 
way — pulling  her  hair,  jumping  on  her, 
screaming  in  her  ears,  till  with  her  dis- 
tress to  find  out  which  particular  rag  be- 
longed to  each  particular  child,  and  her 
headache,  she  found  herself,  when  she 
was  called  to  breakfast,  almost  in  a  state 
of  distraction.  She  could  cry  her  eyes 
out,  she  felt  sure  of  that,  but  how  could 
she  eat  her  breakfast?  And  such  a 
breakfast,  amid  the  screams  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  slaps  of  the  mother,  and  the 
whines  and  grumbling  of  the  father. 

Then  the  shop  I  one-half  of  it  might 
be  called  a  small  emporium  of  tape,  pins, 
and  needles,  and  cheap  cotton  lace ;  the 
other  was  devoted  to  a  small  soda  foun- 
tain, to  root  beer,  and  to  penny  sticks  of 
candy,  for  which  the  wretched  little 
children  in  the  street  were  perpetually 
coming  in. 

Before  she  had  been  in  this  place  an 
hour,  Eirene  was  perfectly  certain  that 
she  could  not  stay  in  it.  But  where 
was  she  to  go?  Back  to  Hilltop?  No, 
there  was  no  work  for  her  there.  Back 
to  Busyville?  She  could  not  I  No, 
the  great  city  must  give  her  work  to 
earn  her  bread.     Even  if  she  could  stay 


here,  how  her  flye  doflan  aweeklnd 
dwindled  down;  with  her  board  lod 
lodging  taken  out  of  them,  what  would 
be  lea  1 

Mrs.  Timothy  SUde  belonged  to  the 
large  race  of  abused  women.  She  vn 
an  abused  woman  1  To  pity  herself  is 
such  was  the  only  comfort  that  she  hid 
left.  What  she  said  of  her  shop  was 
true.  It  was  hers,  at  least  the  cotton 
lace  and  soda  fountain  were  her's,  be- 
queathed to  bet  by  her  dead  mother. 
Tim  Stade,  the  shiftless,  ne*er-do-well 
son  of  his  tribe,  appeared  at  her  counter 
on  his  way  to  the  luck  which  he  had 
come  to  the  city  to  find :  and  which  he 
felt  sure  was  his  when  he  drank  sodi- 
water  and  ate  peanut  candy  with  a  black- 
eyed,  ringleted  maid  in  her  own  estab- 
lishment. They  were  married  and  pros- 
pered at  first  Tim  sat  from  morning  till 
night  on  a  bench  by  the  door  airing  and 
sunning  himself,  and  gossiping  wiUi  his 
cronies,  while  the  shop  supported  him. 
His  wife*s  black  eyes  snd  red  cheeb 
still  helped  to  attract  susceptible  youthi 
from  Westchester  to  the  soda  fountain 
and  small  beer  bottles,  and  all  went 
well.  Mrs.  Timothv  Stade,  in  an  undi- 
rected  way,  was  "a  business  woman." 
Left  to  herself,  in  due  time  she  wouW 
have  drawn  a  small  fortune  out  of  her 
soda  fountain  and  cotton  lace.  It  was 
her  life  to  *'  tend  shop,"  and  her  misery 
to  keep  house,  and  she  took  most  un- 
kindly to  the  care  of  small  children. 

Thus,  when  at  the  close  of  seren 
years,  six  cherubs  roared  and  rioted  in 
the  bed-clothes  in  the  room  al>ove,  when 
her  beauty  was  so  dreadfully  damaged, 
and  her  hair  refused  longer  to  curl,  she 
felt  herself  to  be  a  deeply  airjjri^^^^l 
woman;  and  when  in5«ult  was  added  to 
so  much  injury  in  the  form  of  a  younger 
and  prettier  woman  to  attend  on  her 
shop,  the  wrath  of  Mrs.  Timothy  reach- 
ed its  climax.  It  was  exf>ended,  not  i« 
the  cause  of  her  troubles, — the  spite  of  an 
ignorant,  injured  woman  seldom  is — bnt 
on  an  innocent  person. 

"  You  shall  not  stay  in  my  hoiL*«e,  yoo 
shall  wo^'"  she  exclaimed  on  tlie  morn- 
inp  of  the  second  day.  Through  thf 
•creaming  of  the  children,  the  steam  if 
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Dg  suds,  and  the  fumes  of  pork  and 
le^  and  one  day  more  of  the  drud- 
lex  er  done,  her  rage  had  risen  to 
iight  toward  the  pale,  quiet  young 
who  by  a  process  Mrs.  Tim  could 
iderstand  had  come  to  serve  in  her 

The  very  contradiction  between 
'I's  presence  and  tlie  place  in  which 
:ood  helped  to  increase  the  irrita- 
f  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Timothy. 
me  so  fair  and  gentle,  who  looked 
nistakably  a  lady,  even  in  a  poor, 
iming  dress,  should  stand  in  her 
while  she  w^orked  over  a  roasting 

without  a  minute  to  take  down 
rl  papers,  was  what  Mrs.  Timothy 
not  and  did  not  endure. 

fiat  was  welcome  to  Eirene. 
i  on  the  wide  earth  she  could  go 
d  not  the  faintest  idea,  but  it  seem- 
lier anywhere,  if  she  could  but  see 
y  above  her  head,  and  breathe  for 
lent  God's  air,  would  be  a  relief — 
jy  after  this  atmosphere.  Poverty, 
even,  she  could  bear  without  a 
IT,  but  what  made  life  seem  nn- 
ibie  was  noise,  contention,  quarrel- 
id  dirt. 

I  had  known  that  I  had  been  ask- 
;ome  here  contrary  to  your  wishes, 
Jtade,  I  never  should  have  come," 
irene  quietly,  turning  toward  the 
>m  above  in  pursuit  of  her  bonnet, 
ed  it  on,  and  came  down,  stairs 
lothing  in  her  hands, 
vill  send  for  my  trunk  as  soon  as  I 
)he  said. 

here  are  you  going?"  asked  the 
d  Mrs.  Timothy, 
lon't  know." 

)  many  another  violent  woman, 
Timothy  was  frightened  at  the  ez- 
r  her  own  execution.  She  intend- 
Irive  the  girl  away,  to  put  herself 
place,  and  a  drudge  in  the  kitch- 
t  that  it  could  be  accomplished  in 

short  space  of  time  she  had  not 
d  possible.  A  girl  in  the  shop  or 
in  the  kitchen  was  a  chronic  source 
itention  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
The  latter  had  acquiesced  in  the 
tition  of  a  girl  from  the  country,  ' 
ing  that  she  would  be  just  the  one 
lish  to  the  cook  stove.    Had  one 


dropped  out  of  the  skies  she  could  not 
have  been  more  astonished  at  her  than 
she  was  at  the  aspect  of  the  one  who  ap- 
peared from  Hilltop.  She  knew  that 
she  was  an  utter  stranger  in  the  city, 
and  thought  tliat  it  would  be  a  long 
struggle  to  get  rid  of  her.  To  see  her, 
without  a  look  of  anger,  or  a  word  ot 
recrimination,  turn  and  go,  actually  go 
down  the  dusty  Harlem  street,  without 
one  glance  back,  leaving  her  foe  on  her 
own  ground,  did  not  give  that  foe  so 
sweet  a  feeling  of  triumph  as  she  wished. 
Tim  was  down  town  buying  a  new  stock 
of  lemons  and  candy,  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand  which  he  was  sure  the 
new  face  would  bring;  for  foxy  Tim, 
lazily  watching  on  his  bench  by  the 
door,  had  at  least  acquired  a  keen  eye 
for  effects :  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
the  new  face  would  draw  many  a  one  to 
the  soda  fountain,  which  the  dilapidated 
one,  set  amid  its  unwilling  ringlets,  never 
could  again.  So  there  would  be  a  fight 
with  Tim  when  he  came  back  and  found 
tiie  girl  gone  I  Under  the  circumstan- 
ces Mrs.  Tim  dreaded  that,  in  spite  of 
her  long  practice,  and  many  triumphs ; 
for  Tim  was  not  without  a  latent  mascu- 
line facility  for  taking  his  revenge  in  his 
own  way,  and  Mrs.  Tim  had  know  him 
to  take  it  in  a  way  most  exasperating  to 
her  feelings. 

Eirene  walked  on  rapidly  toward  the 
great  city.  She  received  no  adequate 
impression  of  it  through  the  darkness  in 
which  she  entered  it.  It  was  all  new 
to  her  now,  as  from  the  high  ground  she 
strained  her  eyes  to  follow  its  vast 
length,  reaching  far'  on  between  its  two 
bounding  rivers.  She  had  never  seen  a 
great  city  before.  It  seemed  to  uplift 
her  as  it  drew  her  on  and  into  its 
vastness.  Its  sight  gave  her  a  sensation 
of  buoyancy,  as  if  she  were  being  borne 
on  without  effort,  the  same  which  came 
to  her,  long  afterwards,  when  she  gazed 
on  Q-uido's  Aurora,  and  seemed  borne 
on  by  her  coursers  through  the  clouds. 

At  last  she  faced  the  world  1  All  alone, 
young,  lovely,  a  woman,  with  nothing  in 
her  hand,  and  very  little  in  her  pocket* 
Whither  was  she  going  ?  She  had  not 
even  asked  yet  Filled  witli  the  aensA 
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of  sudden  relief,  and  the  new  sensation  of 
wonder,  she  had  not  yet  thought.  Be- 
sides, it  was  morning.  Even  difficulty 
looks  easy  in  the  morning.  The  morn- 
ing exhilaration  was  in  the  air,  the 
morning  splendor  on  the  sky,  that  seem- 
ed near  which  would  seem  impossible  at 
night.  How  many  girls,  alas  I  how  many, 
young  and  innocent  as  she,  enter  the 
city  as  she  did  that  morning,  enter  it 
only  to  meet  dishonor  and  death.  Whom 
should  Gk)d's  ministering  angels  follow 
if  not  these  I  She  could  not  help  it.  At 
first  the  only  impulse  she  felt  was  to 
hasten  away  from  the  dreadful  abode 
which  she  had  just  left.  Not  till  she 
reached  Union  Square,  many  miles  from 
the  spot  whence  she  started,  did  she 
realize  that  she  was  tired,  or  that,  hav- 
ing reached  the  heart  of  the  city,  she 
must  seek  shelter  and  work. 

The  little  children  were  playing  in  the 
paths  with  their  nurses :  their  very  faces 
rested  her.  The  willows  swung  over 
the  broad  basin  of  the  fountain  and 
made  her  shiver;  they  were  so  like 
those  other  willows  under  which  she 
had  once  lain  down  as  dead,  but  the 
g^ld  fishes  flashed  in  the  water,  and  the 
loving  sparrows  hopping  around  her  feet 
fed  from  each  others  mouths.  "Are  ye 
not  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  ?'* 
This  question  of  the  Word  came  to  her 
as  a  promise,  with  an  assurance  unknown 
before,  as  she  watched  them  feed  by  the 
fountain — these  atoms  of  Gk>d,  loved  and 
nourished  by  Him  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  city,  wherein  she  stood,  a  stranger, 
with  not  where  to  lay  her  head.  Here 
were  soft  glasses  to  sooth  her  tired  feet, 
restful  shadows,  and  refreshing  waters. 
The  peace  of  nature,  which  had  filled 
her  heart  so  often  in  the  old  woods  at 
home,  touched  it  even  here  through  the 
very  thunder  of  the  streets. 

Everywhere  around  her  in  the  beauti- 
ful streets  running  out  from  the  park, 
she  saw  tall  Rpires  point  heaven-ward, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  not  very  far 
away  she  must  find  some  Christian  soul 
who  would  kindly  give  her  some  honest 
work  to  do.  It  was  past  noon  now — the 
exhilaration  of  tiie  morninp:  was  gone. 
Already  a  chill  in  the  air  and  a  just  per- 


ceptible shadow  on  the  tkj  told  of  thi 
swift  decline  of  the  brief  AntamnMay. 
She  must  not  tarry  a  moment  longer  by 
the  fountain  among  the  sparrows  and  tlw 
children.  For  the  first  Ume  she  realised 
that  she  was  tired  and  hungry,  that  she 
had  eaten  scarcely  a  morsel  thatdij. 
She  must  not  spend  a  penny  for  food, 
for,  if  she  did  not  get  work,  i^e  had  not 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  one  night'i 
lodging.  But  some  Christian  womaD 
would  tell  her  what  she  could  do  before 
night,  she  felt  sure  of  it^  she  told  herself 
that  she  felt  sure  of  it,  through  the  fear 
quivering  in  her  heart.  She  tamed  hn 
steps,  which  began  to  falter  a  little,  now 
toward  the  nearest  drug  shop.  There 
was  a  Directory  in  the  drag  shop  ia 
Busyville,  there  would  snrely  be  one 
here.  She  found  one,  and  sought  at  once 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city, 
the  refuges  for  needy  women.  Shf 
selected  one,  then  turned  to  the  names ol 
its  directors  and  their  places  of  residence 
''I  will  go  to  a  good  woman,**  ebe 
said,  "  tell  her  the  truth  aboutmyselll  and 
ask  her  to  direct  me  to  some  employ- 
ment. **  She  asked  the  policeman  on  Uie 
comer,  the  way  to  such  a  street  and 
number.  It  was  but  a  little  way  off— op 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  kindly  led  the  way, 
pointed  to  the  block,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Eirene  found  herself  before  the 
house.  It  was  of  the  sort  that  the  modern 
New  Yorker  delights  to  call  **  palatial, 
one  of  the  high,  grim  brown  ftont 
houses  whicli  make  Fifth  Avenue  "  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar."  A  handsome 
clarence,  with  liveried  coachman  and 
footmen,  waited  before  the  door.  Eirene 
felt  her  heart  as  well  as  her  knees  giving 
out  as  she  ascended  the  lofty  steps;  .«be 
had  never  sought  admittance  to  so  grand 
a  house  before.  Its  heavy  carved  door 
did  not  look  as  if  it  would  open  easily 
or  welcomingly  to  so  poor  a  dress  tf 
hers,  and  scarcely  did  the  image  of  the 
Christian  lady  within  which  she  sum- 
moned to  her  help  give  her  courage  to 
ring  the  bell.  It  was  a  meek,  faint  ring 
which  the  waiter  inside  heard.  He  betfd 
such  rings  at  the  area  door  often,  nerer 
before  above,  where  the  rich  and  th« 
privileged  only  sounded  the  ring  of  tt 
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36.  Hq  slowly  opened  the  door  a 
wwkj  as  if  only  to  shut  it  again,  but 
a  soft  voice  inquired  for  the  lady 
house  by  name,  he  opened  it  wider 
sked  her  to  come  in.  He  looked 
her  face,  and  was  about  to  invite 
I  to  the  reception  room ;  he  glanced 
'  dress,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down 
!  hall.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
>]d  her,  *^  that  she  might  come  up. " 
i  she  sat  there  two  very  elegantly 
id  young  ladies,  the  most  elegantly 
id  that  she  had  ever  seen,  swept  by 

id  you  notice  that  girl's    face?" 
one  of  the  other, 
es,  I  did ;  I*d  like  such  a  face  my- 

said  the  other.  *'How  did  it 
above  such  clothes ;  who  is  she,  do 
appose?" 

h,  one  of  ma's  vagrants,  no  doubt ; 
uch  creatures  should  manage  to  get 
aces  isn't  fair;"  and  the  two  young 

entered  the  clarence  and  were 
1  away. 

ene,  with  almost  fainting  steps  and 
:ing  heart,  followed  the  servant  up 
airs  of  polished  wood,  over  carpets 
^hich  her  feet  sank  like  down  to 
K>r  of  the  apartment  where  his  mis- 
sat  under  the  hands  of  her  hair- 
$r.  She  was  a  tall,  high-nosed 
in,  with  an  awful  manner,  sitting 
)  a  toilet  mirror  reading  a  book 
rted  on  an  ebony  stand.  She 
i  her  hand  as  Eirene  entered,  mo- 
g  to  a  chair  without  speaking  a 

and  went  on  with  her  reading. 
raa  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic  in  a 
England  village,  and  grew  up  in  a 
K>z  of  a  house  no  better  than  her 
bors',  neither  of  which  facts  ab- 
ly were  to  her  discredit.  Never- 
s,  their  memory  made  her  cultivate 
piificence  of  manner  which  one  of 
i  birth  would  have  deemed  utme- 
y  and  underbred.  When  it  suited 
easure  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  her 
and,  with  the  air  of  a  queen  giving 
ice,  asked  Eirene  what  she  wanted, 
sne  told  her  that  she  wanted  em- 
lent,  any  honest  work  that  would 
ler  shelter  and  protection.  In  a 
rords  and  with  a  faltering  voice, 


she  told  how  itie  place  she  thought  pro^ 
vided  had  failed  her,  and  that  she  was  a 
stranger  and  alone  in  the  city. 

'^But  have  you  no  references,  no  re* 
commendations  whatever  ?" 

Eirene  acknowledged  tiiiat  she  had 
none. 

''That  is  questionable,  indeed  suspi- 
cious. Have  you  none  from  your  last 
place  of  employment  ?" 

Eirene  said  no,  but  that  she  could 
send  and  get  one  from  her  former  em 
ployer. 

"Oh  I  that  would  amount  to  nothing^ 
it  must  be  your  last  place  of  employment 
Toung  females  of  proper  character  are 
seldom  without  recommendations;  it 
is  a  very  suspicious  fact  that  you  should 
come  a  stranger  alone  to  a  great  city 
without  a  simple  certificate  of  good 
character.  You  are  what  '  our  Board  \ 
call  a  very  unsatisfactory  case.  You 
seem  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  You  have  no  references,  as  a  re- 
spectable female  should  have,  and  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  say  that  you  come 
within  the  pale  of  our  Institution  as  an 
abandoned  female.  You  have  not  yel 
attained  the  look  of  an  abandoned  fe- 
male even  if  you  are  one.  Our  asylum 
'  is  for  abandoned  females,  and  our  office 
for  young  women  well  recommended* 
You  do  not  come  within  the  pale  of  our 
society  at  all.  unless  you  are  an  abandon- 
ed female.  If  you  are  one,  you  needn't 
hesitate  to  tell  me ;  I  am  used  to  them, 
— send  them  to  asylum  every  week." 

By  this  time  Eirene  had  risen.  Night 
was  coming;  she  could  stay  no  longer 
here. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice, 
"  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  me  to 
some  place  where  they  would  trust  me 
for  a  few  days  till  I  can  get  my  reference. 
I  did  not  think  of  getting  one  before  I 
lefl,  because  I  supposed  the  place  that  I 
was  coming  to  to  be  certain." 

"  That  proves  you  to  be  a  very  impro- 
vident person.  Nothing  in  this  world  ia 
certain  but  death.  Adele,  that  twist  ia 
too  high,"  surveying  her  head  in  the 
glass,  "  and  the  arrow  pricks  me,"  pulling 
out  a  gold  arrow  from  the  coil  behind. 

*♦  Wait  a  moment,"  to  Eirene.   "I  wili 
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give  you  a  TesUment,  and  an  excellent 
tract  called  *Seed  .Corn.*  I  hope  you 
will  peruse  them  both;  they  will  benefit 
you  greatly.  And  I  will  give  you  the 
card  of  a  lady  up  town.  Your  case 
will,  I  think,  come  within  the  limit  of 
her  society." 

She  slowly  arose  from  under  the  hands 
of  her  hair- dresser,  studied  the  effect  of 
her  coiffure  in  the  mirror,  then  proceeded 
slowly  to  a  writing-desk,  took  from  it 
the  Testament,  tract,  and  card,  and  with 
an  air  of  remote  condescension  handed 
them  to  the  unfortunate  girl  standing  by 
the  door. 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are 
within  the  pale  of  her  society,"  she  said 
again,  as  if  to  reassure  some  doubt  with- 
in herself.  *'  If  you  are  obliged  to  wait 
for  a  place,  it  will  teach  you  a  lesson 
which  every  person  in  your  situation 
must  learn — to  be  provident,  provident. 
It  is  best  you  should  learn  by  experience. 
It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me  that 
such  persons  as  you  are  should  always 
learn  by  experience." 

Eirene  was  never  quite  certain  how 
she  found  her  way  out  of  that  awful  pre- 
sence. But  she  did,  and  herself  again 
in  the  street  a  few  momenta  later,  with 
the  Testament,  card,  and  "  Seed  Corn  " 
in  her  hand. 

Again  the  aid  of  a  kind  policeman 
was  invoked,  ten  pennies  were  reluc- 
tantly parted  with,  and  Eirene,  in  a 
Fiflh  Avenue  stage,  was  being  jolted  up 
town.  She  found  the  lady's  house,  but 
not  the  lady.  She  was  out  of  town, 
would  be  absent  a  week  or  more ;  of  her 
*' Guardian  Society"  Bridget  Mavour- 
neen  at  the  door  "  knowed  nought,"  she 
said. 

Again  on  the  street.  It  was  night 
now,  and  she  miles  from  either  point  from 
whence  she  had  started.  She  went  on 
she  knew  not  whither,  only  she  must 
find  a  safe  shelter  for  the  night ;  and  to- 
morrow, to-morrow,  the  sun  would  shine 
again,  the  world  would  be  before  her, 
and  the  promise  of  the  sparrows  would 
be  fulfilled.  But  now  I  The  awful 
heaven  was  above  her,  dark  and  moon- 
less; the  awful  city,  no  longer  bright  and 
beckoning,  but  black  and  dreadful  behind 


its  glittering  lamps,  seemed  to  Aai 
every  door  against  her.  And  here  wen 
her  fellow-crcifttures,  thousands  of  tlwo, 
crowding  by,  whether  hoping,  feariag; 
struggling,  or  triumphant,  each  alike  ai 
remote  from  her  as  if  moving  on  another 
planet  Here  were  women  in  twos^ 
walking  up  and  down  the  pavement^ 
many  others  alone  like  herself,  bat  not 
like  her  shrinking  and  afraid.  No,  tbej 
moved  on  as  if  pacing  their  own  draw* 
ing-rooms,  many  of  them  gorgeously  it- 
tired.  Some  of  them  minced  and  stmtted, 
and  talked  and  laughed,  and  bowed  tbeir 
heads,  and  seemed  to  know  many  people. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  They  seemed  to 
feel  more  at  home  in  the  street  than  she 
could  be  in  any  house.  She  paswd  i 
hotel  with  portico  and  pavement  crowded 
with  men.  Two  women,  slowly  sailing 
on  before  her,  turned  and  talked  tod 
bowed  as  if  they  knew  each  gentleman 
whose  eyes  they  met.  What  diditaO 
mean  ?  Were  these  the  women  that  she 
had  read  about ;  and  through  all  her  de- 
solation a  pang  of  pity  struck  her  hesrt 
for  them.  '*  And  I,  I  am  in  the  street^  toli- 
tary,  houseless  1 "  No  man  reading  these 
words  can  by  any  effort  of  his  mind  im- 
agine what  the  terror  was  which  struck 
.  through  the  heart  of  this  girl  at  such  a 
thought.  *'  Father  in  Heaven,  take  care 
of  me  I "  was  her  silent  cry. 
.  Where  are  you  going,  Sweety?" 
said  a  voice  out  of  the  crowd ;  the  mere 
human  sound  made  her  turn  her  bead 
and  lill  her  face.  The  man  who  had 
spoken  saw  it,  and  witliout  another  wocd 
went  on. 

'^  Ladies*  Entrance,"  she  read  over  tbe 
side  door  of  the  hotel.  It  was  doeei 
and  looked  quiet  and  solitary ;  any  hdj 
might  safely  enter  here.  She  totterei 
with  weakness  and  terror  as  she  ai- 
cended  the  steps  and  rang  the  belL  Sb« 
asked  the  door- tender  for  the  ladiei* 
parlor.  It  was  easily  found,  a  quie^ 
luxurious  room,  softly  lighted,  witk 
ladies  in  rich  evening  dresses,  and  el^ 
gant  gentlemen  sitting  about  and  chat- 
ting on  the  sofas.  She  asked  a  serrant 
whom  she  met  in  the  hall,  if  be  wooU 
say  to  the  proprietor  that  a  ftnapt 
wished  to  speak  with  him  in  the  pariot 
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DOW  as  she  sank  upon  a  chair  near 
oor,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
■  rise  again.  Some  of  the  occupants 
e  room  noticed  her  homely  dress 
ottage  bonnet,  and  wondered  what 
wanted  there.  Others  noticed  her 
white  almost  as  snow,  every  drop 
jod  drained  from  it,  lit  with  two 
that  shone  like  stars  with  the  light 
nger  and  fear. 

ladani,  your  wishes  ?"  said  an  im- 
nt  voice,  a  few  moments  later.  It 
i  from  a  showily  dressed  young  man 
a  dissipated,  disagreeable  face — the 
clerk,  who   had  just  entered   the 

would  like  a  small,  quiet  room  for 
ight,"  said  Eirene,  speaking  with 
ilty.  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city 
lone." 

fore  she  spoke  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
to  the  clerk  that  she  was  a  stranger 
.lone,  and,  notwitstanding  the  deli- 
ace,  quite  as  apparent  that  she  was 
>oor  and  friendless.  He  answered 
ccordingly. 

t  is  contrary   to   the  rule   of  the 
\  to  take  in  any  lady  who  comes 
and  unprotected.'* 
have  money,  sir,  to  pay  for  a  room; 
e  to  find  friends  in  the  morning." 
3r  child  I  She  cluttehed  at  the  dying 
in   her   heart,    that  the   morning 
t  bring  her    friends    as   her   only 
\e  for  a  night's  shelter  I 
^h  I  money  x;an't  secure  a  room  to  a 
^e  woman  without  a  protector  in  a 
ilass  hotel." 
.11  women  cannot  have  protectors, 

hen  they  should  stay  out  of  New 

ene  had  no  heart  to  deny  this  at 
%  moment. 

thought — I  thought,  sir,  that  public 
s  always  afforded  shelter  to  such 

they  needed  it." 

Tot  here.  When  such  persons  come 
s  city,  they  usually  have  friends  to 

them.     If  not,  they  don't  try   to 
tto  first-class  hotels." 
nly  for  the  night,  sir.     To-morrow, 
m  find  no  employment,  I  will  go 

to    my  home.      Only    to-night! 


surely  you  will  not  cast  me  out  upon 
the  street."  And  at  the  very  thought^ 
her  face  grew  ghastly. 

'*  Oh,  no  I  don't  feel  so  bad.  I  can*! 
help  the  rule  of  the  house,  but  I  can 
take  yon  to  my  sister's.  You  can  go 
and  stay  in  the  waiting  room  till  after 
the  evening  trains  are  in,  then  I'll  take 
you  to  my  sister's." 

The  words  were  kind  enough,  but  the 
tone  I  She  had  never  been  spoken  to 
in  such  a  tone  before.  It  made  her  liA 
her  weary  eyes  to  his  face.  She  had 
scarcely  seen  it  until  now.  It  was  an 
evil  face.  As  she  looked  on  it,  it  struck 
a  terror  to  her  heart;  it  seemed  more 
^  terrible  than  all  the  streets, — yes,  even 
into  the  street,  she  would  fiee  from  it. 

She  lifted  herself  up  painfully.  *'  You 
are  not  the  proprietor.  It  is  the  pror 
prietor  of  this  house  that  I  want  to  sec." 

"Oh,  you  do  I  The  proprietor  of  this 
house  don't  run  at  every  beggar's  calL 
If  I  am  not  the  proprietor,  I  am  the  one 
to  decide  who  can  enter  it.  You  shan't, 
and  you  shan't  go  back  to  the  street.  I 
see  now  you  want  to.  You  shall  go 
with  me,"  he  said  in  an  undertone. 

"Never." 

She  arose  and  attempted  to  move 
toward  the  near  hall  The  spirit  was 
strong  to  defy  fate ;  the  body,  tested  to 
its  utmost  limit,  sank ;  hunger,  terror, 
exhaustion  triumphed.  The  man  knew 
that  they  would.  His  intention  was  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  have  her  conveyed  wherever  he  wish- 
ed. The  low  conversation  had  not  at- 
tracted attention,  but  the  looks  and 
manner  of  the  young  stranger  had. 

Every  hotel  waiter  is  a  spy.  The  one 
who  called  the  clerk  to  Eirene  was  no 
stranger  to  him,  and  having,  moreover, 
some  personal  wrongs  to  avenge,  and 
being  (|uite  as  conscious  as  the  clerk 
himself,  that  the  young  woman  who  had 
spoken  to  him  was  beautiful,  poor,  and 
a  stranger,  he  stood  detective,  in  th« 
hall  near  the  open  door,  through  the 
entire  scene.  Before  Eirene  reached 
the  hall,  before  she  fell,  he  was  ready  to 
rush  to  Mr.Roselle,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and  to  tell  the  whole  8tx)ry. 

"  Nothing  but  fainted  "  i&^\dL  ^3ckfc  ^^ 
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to  a  group  of  ladies  who  camo  mnniDg 
from  their  sofas  to  see  what  was  tha 
matter.  "  I  will  see  that  she  is  taken 
care  of,"  and  he  hurried  off  to  give 
orders  of  his  own,  while  a  lady  took  her 
laced  pocket-handkerchief^  which  had 
never  been  used  for  so  good  a  purpose 
before,  and,  dipping  it  in  ice  water,  be- 
gan to  bathe  the  temples  of  the  pros- 
trate girl. 

''  This  is  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Roselle,  a  few  moments  later. 
'*  I  don*t  like  to  think  that  such  a  girl 
as  this  has  been  refused  shelter  in  my 
house.  But  it's  always  the  way—- inno- 
eenoe  suffering  for  guilt.  The  man  who 
helped  to  bring 'this  about  shall  pay  for  it 
Tom,  you  go  for  tha  housekeeper." 

Mr.  Roseile  was  a  powerful  man.  He 
lifted  the  unconscious  girl  in  his  arms  as 
if  she  were  an  infant,  and  his  own  daugh- 
ter, and,  followed  by  the  housekeeper, 
a  little  later  carried  her  to  a  quiet  room 
in  the  house. 

Here,  had  she  been  with  her  own 
mother,  she  could  not  have  been  more 
tenderly  cared  for  than  she  was  in  this 
great  hotel.  Widowed,  and  a  mother 
herself,  the  housekeeper  ministered  to 
her  with  a  mother's  heart  She  brought 
her  back  to  life,  fed  her,  and  watched 
over  her. 

"  Fear  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows/'  said  the 
girl,  looking  around,  still  unconscious  of 
her  condition  or  surroundings.  The 
last  thoughts  which  her  heart  sent  up  to 
her  brain  before  she  fell  were  the  first 
to  re-utter  themselves  when  speech 
came  back.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  as  she  heard  these  words  spoken 
m  a  low,  quivering,  child-voice.  As  she 
looked  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker,  so 
young,  so  lovely,  and  so  broken,  she 
shuddered,  for  she  knew  the  wcfrld  as  it 
was  revealed  to  her  in  a  great  hotel,  in 
a  great  city ;  and  she  knew  the  perils  of 
this  world  to  the  innocent  and  the  poor, 
as  the  poor  child  before  her  even  now 
could  not  know  or  dream  of  them.  It 
made  the  simple  utterance  of  her  faith 
inexpressibly  touching. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said,  slowly  rising. 

•<Where,  my  child?" 


^  I  mvat  go  and  find  soma  wocki  It 
is  nearly  nig^t" 

<'  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  It's  only  joai  nofi- 
ing.  You  have  all  day  bef<»a  700. 
Tou  needn't  hurry,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  I  must  I  couldn't  walk  say 
faster ;  I  tried.  I  waa  afraid  it  wodd 
be  night  before  I  found  my  work.  He 
said  I  couldn't  stay,  that  I  should  go 
with  him,  that  wicked,  cruel  maal 
How  did  I  get  away?  Oh,  if  Ishoold 
meet  him  again  I  and  it  night  1  I  did 
not  know  that  night  could  be  so  terriUc^ 
when  one  is  a  stranger,  and  all  alooe." 

"But  it  is  fio^  night  I  Til  open  the 
blinds,  and  you  can  see  for  yooiselC 
It's  morning,  and  you  are  not  alone,  if 
you  are  a  stranger.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
you  have  found  soma  kind  fi-iends." 

"  You  are  kind.  You  are  vary  Idai 
Where  am  I?" 

"  You  are  in  a  quiet  comer  of  a  ntj 
big  hotel — ^the  one  that  you  slrayal 
into  last  night  It  is  true,  as  a  mk^  it 
is  shut  against  all  strange,  lone  woQMii 
But  it  is  just  as  true  that  they  are  never 
to  be  insulted.  And  the  man  who  took 
advantage  of  your  loneliness  to  abflM 
you  has  lost  his  place  for  it  Mr.  Bo* 
selle  told  me  to  keep  you  in  the  mon- 
ing  till  he  came." 

"Mr.  Roseile?" 

"Yes,  he  owns  this  hoose,  and  hi 
brought  you  up  here  himselC  He  b  1 
good  man.  I  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  tt 
follow  his  advice,  whatever  it  may  H 
my  dear," 

Eirene  passed  her  hand  over  her  fon- 
head,  as  if  to  smooth  out  the  coofoflioB 
of  her  brain.  Whenever  she  lost  con- 
sciousness, her  soul  seemed  to  go  nii* 
lions  of  miles  away  from  the  earths 
far  that  when  she  came  back,  it  adjuite^ 
itself  with  difficulty  to  the  old  coei' 
tious. 

In  her  troubled  sleep,  she  bad  bHi 
traversing  the  great  streets  again,  allsiotf 
in  the  night,  with  that  terrible  manpo^ 
suing  her.  Now,  as  it  slowly  eaM  it 
her  how  it  was,  how  she  had  been  pi^ 
tected  and  cared  for  in  her  helfilfBW^ 
in  the  very  place  where  even  sbdMf 
had  been  denied  her,  how  her  Ut^* 
promise  had  proved  true  to  her,  bejos' 
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fear,  she  laid  her  face  back  upon 
How,  and  shed  the  silent  tears  of 
ide  and  thanksgiving. 
07as  past  ten  o'clock  when  Mr. 
e  appeared.  Before  then  Eirene 
kten  a  good  breakfast,  and  clothed, 

her  right  mind,  with  the  light  of 
-born  hope  and  trust  shining  in 
res,  she  sat,  scarcely  looking  the 
girl  tliat  was  carried  thither  the 
before. 

have  come  to  ask  you  to  go  with 
my  wife,  my  child ;  will  you  go  ?  " 
Mr.  Rosclle. 

;annot  express  my  thanks  that  you 
Iling  to  take  me,"  was  the  answer, 
1  in  genuine  gratitude. 
Roselle's  family  did  not  live  in  the 
but  in  a  private  house  in  an  ad- 
^  street     Eirene  soon  found  her- 

the  presence  of  a  lady,  delicate 
^rvous  looking,  but  with  an  ez- 
\n  so  exactly  the  reflection  of  her 
id's  that  she  might  have  been 
for  his  twin  sister, 
had  evidently  told  her  all  about 
,  for  she  received  the  girl  with  a 
ss  which  was  actually  tender  in 
ipathy. 

eel  quite  sure  that  Providence  has 
ou  to  us,  my  dear,"  Ishe  said.  **  I 
3een   praying    for  weeks  that  I 

be  guided  aright  in  the  choice  of 
paniou  for  my  two  little  grand- 
jerSj  whom  we  have  adopted  as 
^n.  They  have  their  masters 
day,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfactory  person  to  superintend 
lut  of  study  hours,  and  to  go  out 
lem  every  day.  I  am  not  strong 
1  to  do  it  myself,  for  I  want  them 
Ic,  and  to  visit  all  the  places  of  in- 
in  the  city,  as  a  part  of  their  edu- 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  servant, 
ght  it  to  be  a  person  so  far  re- 

from  them  In  culture  and  interest 
e  will  not  answer  their  questions 
»r  into  their  feelings.  Don't  yon 
hat  you  could  ?  " 

could  enter  into  their  feeling?;  I 
kid  I  don't  know  enough  to  an- 
il their  questions,  but  I  would  do 
(t  It  would  make  me  very  happy 
lid." 


"  I  don't  doubt  it  I  like  your  face. 
My  husband  says  that  I  decide  too  im- 
plicitly by  people's  faces,  but  I  can't 
help  it,  and  I  notice  that  he  does  just 
about  the  same  Iiimself.  I  really  believe 
that  Providence  has  sent  you  to  roe.  So, 
if  you  should  do  anything  to  prove  to 
the  contrary,  I  should  be  terribly  disap- 
pointed. You  wont,  will  you,  my 
dear?" 

'*  Not  if  I  can  help  it  I  will  write 
to-day  to  the  clergyman  of  my  native 
town,  and  to  his  wife.  They  have 
known  me  ever  since  I  was  bom,  and 
can  tell  you  all  about  me.'* 

"Never  mind,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. As  I  said,  your  face  is  quite 
enough  for  me,  and  I  am  far  fh>m  believ- 
ing in  aU  faces,  I  assure  you.  You  may 
write  to  your  friends  if  it  will  be  a  sat- 
isfaction to  yourself;  but  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  do  it  on  our  account.  When 
you  feel  rested  and  stronger  you  may 
tell  me  all  your  troubles.  And  I  shall 
believe  every  word  you  say." 

*'  Thank  you,  how  good  you  are." 

"  Oh,  no !  I'm  far  from  good.  I'll  tell 
you  now,  I  have  a  very  irritable  dispo- 
sition. Little  things  fret  roe  almost  to 
death  when  I  don't  feel  well,  and  some- 
times you  will  have  a  very  tedious  time 
with  me.  Everybody  does.  But  my 
friends  all  forgive  me,  for  I  have  the 
hardest  of  it  Nothing  is  harder  than 
to  know  that  you  are  disagreeable,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  help  it  But  I  shall 
certainly  try  to  make  your  home  pleas- 
ant I'll  not  forget  that  I  had  a  daughter 
once '* 

Here  Mrs.  Roselle  began  to  weep  in  a 
very  nervous  manner,  and  Eirene  intui- 
tively felt  wherein  she  was  to  comfort 
and  even  support  her. 

Eirene  was  a  bom  comforter.  The 
sight  of  this  gentle  lady's  tears  called  all 
her  swift  sympathies  into  action,  and 
when  Mr.  Roselle  entered  the  room  a 
few  minutes  later,  he  found  the  young 
stranger  bathing  his  wife's  temples 
and  soothing  her  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child. 

"  I  told  you,  father,  that  I  felt  Provi- 
dence had  sent  her  to  us,  and  now  I 
know  it     Such  a  touch  on  my  afihl^^ 
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head  I  haven*  felt  since  Alice  died/'  and 
she  began  to  weep  afresh. 

"Don't,  mother  1"  he  said  tenderly, 
and  yet  imploringly.  "  Don't  give  up  to 
your  feelings  now.  You  know  how  it 
takes  your  strength,  and  how  it  troubles 


me." 

**  Yes.  I  know.  It  hurts  me  to  think 
I  trouble  you,  but  what  a  comfort  it  will 
be  to  have  somebody  at  last  with  whom 
I  can  cry  as  much  as  I  please,  and  it 
wont  trouble  I  Some  one  to  whom 
I  can  tell  aU  my  feelings;  what  a 
comfort! " 

''And  what  a  comfort  to  me  I"  said 
Mr.  Roselle.  **I  will  pay  any  one  a 
handsome  salary,  mother,  who  will  let 
you  cry  just  as  much  as  you  wish,  who 
can  enter  into  all  your  feelings  without 
being  worn  out  by  them." 

"  Now,  father,  that  don't  sound  just 
kind,  but  I  know  you  don't  mean  any- 
thing, and  that  I  am  a  trial  crying  so 
much  over  what  you  cannot  help.  It's 
a  trial  because  you  can't  help  it  1*'  This 
comforting  thought  revived  Mrs.  Roselle's 
spirits  so  much  that  she  dried  her  last 
tears  herself  and  sat  up,  and  smiled  upon 
her  husband  a  perfectly  enchanting 
smile,  wliich  he  returned  with  another 
so  tender,  it  was  proof  in  itself  that  she 
was  the  absolute  queen  over  his  heart,  if 
she  was  a  weeping  one. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  she  said  later  to 
Eirene,  "  that  in  about  two  years  we  in- 
tend to  take  the  girls  to  Europe  to  study. 
You  must  know  this,  so  that  if  you 
should  not  want  to  go  with  us,  though  I 
hope  you  will,  that  you  may  prepare 
yourself  for  a  more  satisfactory  position. 
What  would  you  like  to  do,  dear?" 

Eirene  told  her  that  she  would  like  to 
qualify  herself  to  be  a  thorough  book- 
keeper and  corresponding  clerk  in  some 
large  establishment  devoted  to  ladies' 
fabrics.  That  she  thought  such  a  posi- 
tion would  command  an  income  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  a  man*s  who  devotes 
all  his  time  and  power  to  a  business; 
that  €he  had  been  working  towards  it 
as  fast  as  she  could,  unaided,  and 
alone ;  that  «he  could  already  read  and 
write  French,  and  had  studied  German. 

''  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Roselle, 


"  for  one  who  must  earn  her  &wii  sup- 
port  It  would  give  you  great  inde- 
pendence, my  dear,  and  I  should  say  tliat 
that  was  something  that  you  surelj  need 
to  cultivate,  as  yon  have  to  face  tbe 
world  alone.  You  will  have  time  to  go 
on  with  your  studies  here.  Tlien  theie't 
the  Business  College,  vou  can  attend  it 
evenings,  just  as  well  as  not,  and  Pom- 
pey  can  be  sent  for  you.  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  duty  to  do  to  you,  my  child,  and 
I  shall  do  it.  I  shall  help  you  to  help 
yourself,  so  that  as  long  as  you  live  yoo 
can  carry  your  fortune  with  yoo,  the 
source  of  anlionorable  competency  and 
position  in  yourself.  I  have  often 
thought  of  it,  if  I  hadn't  a  husband  ind 
money,  what  would  become  of  mel 
Why,  my  dear,  if  I  were  suddenly  to  kite 
both,  and  find  myself  a  stranger  in  Uie 
streets,  I  should  be  worse  off  than  yon 
were  last  night.  Nothing  is  so  abjectly 
helpless  as  a  superficially  educated  wo- 
man suddenly  brought  to  want  or  to 
take  care  of  herself.  Mr.  Roselle  thooght 
of  this  when  he  saw  you — how  it  woald 
have  been  with  me,  or  his  own  daoglk- 
ter— " 

Here  came  a  fVesh  flood  of  tears,  aod 
Eirene  spent  at  least  another  hour  consol- 
ing her,  and  listening  to  tender  remio- 
iscences  of  her  **  dear,  dead  daughter." 

That  night  Eirene  kneeled  long  by  the 
white  bed  in  the  neat  room  which  she 
was  to  call  her  own.  Forty -eight  hoars 
had  not  passed  since  she  started  forth  in 
the  street  alone,  and  here  she  was,  sb^ 
tered,  protected,  with  the  prospect  of 
usefulness  and  independence  before  ker. 
Already  she  had  more  than  she  had  ev«n 
dared  to  ask  or  hope  for,  how  much 
more  I  Already  she  had  what  so  manj 
before  her,  alone  and  strange  as  she  vai, 
had  sought,  and  sought  in  vain.  And  what 
had  been  their  portion  in  this  greit 
Babylon  I  She  shuddered  as  she  thought 
One  day  in  the  streets,  friendless  ud 
houseless,  had  proved  to  her  to  what 
extremity  many  such  days  had  brought 
her  sisters.  And  as  she  thought,  b«ft 
on  her  knees,  with  uplifted  face,  and  cot- 
stretched  hands,  she  vowed  to  Ood  t 
vow  that  from  that  hour  to  the  last,  « 
she  had  opportunity,  she  would  coos^ 
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b  all  to  the  help  of  the  poor,  the 
>S9,  the  struggling  of  her  own  sex; 
woman  should  be  too  depraved, 
►  forsaken  for  her  to  help  accord- 
her  power.  She  would  do  what 
lid  to  upbuild  a  self-helping,  holy 
ihood  in  the  land,  and  she  kept 
wr. 

do  it  I  must  begin  with  myself," 
i  as  she  arose  from  her  knees. 
J  her  new  life  began.    Like  every 
phase  of  human   life,   it  ran  on 
h    sunshine    and    shadow.     Mrs. 
i  told  the   truth  of  herself.     She 
le  of  those  lovely,  difficult  women 
)ra  the  world  is  full     "  Her  ner- 
tystem   was  perfectly  shattered,'* 
d  her  friends.     And  we  all  know 
le  loveliest  woman  on  earth  is  to 
aded  if  she  has  come  to  make  a 
f  hobby   of  her   nervous  system, 
all  to  dote  upon  it  as  "  perfectly 
•ed.'*  Mrs.  Roselle's  had  been  treat- 
ther  better  nor  worse  than  that  of 
rerage   American   woman  of  her 
Ignorance    of  the  laws  of  life, 
iulgence,  and   the   indulgence  of 
,  with  actual  sickness  and  bereave- 
had  made  her  one   of  that  innu- 
le  host  who  torment  themselves 
erybody  else.     Mrs.  Roselle's  in- 
is  were  always  kind  and  unselfish. 
"  nerves  "  had  only  allowed  her  to 
them  into  action,  she  would  have 
in  angel  upon  earth.     Alas  I  in  ac- 
;he  was  capricious,  irritable,  and 
lonable.     She  had  humored  herself, 
jen  humored  by  her  friends,  till  it 
idispensable  to  her  existence  that 
one  should  live  with  her  whose 
business  on  earth  was  to  humor  her 
^  and  listen  to  the  story  of  her  ail- 
and  afflictions.    This  office  now 
red    upon    Eirene.      It    was  one 
it  had  been  almost  impossible  to 
any  one  outside  of  her  own  family, 
learly  loved  her;  but  here  at  last 
stranger  whose  patience  and  sym- 
had  never  been  equalled  by  any 
I  but  her  own  husband.     Her  plan 
rene  was  christian  and  philanthro- 
jt  the  more  necessary  that  Eirene 
le  to  her,  the  more  difficult  it  was 
r  to  carry  out  her  benevolent  de- 


sign for  her  welfare.  Always  to  have 
oife  ready  to  bathe  her  head,  to  listen  to 
her  cry,  to  wipe  her  tears,  to  comfort 
her,  to  sympathize  with  her,  was  a  lux- 
ury of  which  her  shattered  nerves  would 
not  willingly  be  denied.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that,  outside  of  the  evening 
hours  actually  spent  in  the  business  col- 
lege, Eirene  found  not  an  hour  to  study, 
save  her  old  ones  when  everybody  els€ 
slept. 

The  children  were  just  what  the  or- 
phaned grand-children  of  doting  grand- 
parents usually  are — "perfectly  spoiled," 
in    many   respects,    and    yet  retaining 
much  of  the  sweetness  of  temper  and 
integrity  of  character  which  were  theirs 
by  natural  inheritance.     They  were  both 
a  torment  and  a  delight  to  their  youthful 
companion  and  teacher,  for  their  teacher 
she  became,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  any 
paid    master  ever  could  become.     She 
would  weep  over  their  impertinence  and 
ingratitude,  and  forget  it  all   the  next 
moment,  when  she  felt  their  arms  about 
her  neck  and  their  kisses  on  her  mouth. 
The  brightest  hour  of  her  day  was  that 
in  which  she  walked  out  with  them  each 
afternoon.    Then  the.  great  city  became 
her  educator.     She  grew  familiar  with 
all  its  public  and  private  galleries  of  art^ 
She  learned  not  only  every  picture  shop, 
but  almost  every  picture  in  them.     She 
spent  hours  with  the  children  at  GoupiPs 
and  Schauss',  studying  some  of  the  best 
pictures  and  engravings  of  the  world. 
With  Alice  and  Anna  she   visited  her 
early  friends  the  sparrows.     She   told 
them  stories  sitting  in  the  sunshine  by 
the  fountain   in  the  little  parks.     The 
very  spires  of  the  churches  piercing  the 
blue  air  taught  her  something  of  propor- 
tion  and   beauty.     Her    relation    with, 
Mrs.   Roselle,  whom  she  really  loved, 
gave  her  deeper  lessons  in  patience  and 
self-control.     In  the  business  college  she 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  solid  edu- 
cation.    Everywhere,  in  sky  and  air  and 
earth,  she  saw  beauty  and  drew  it  into 
her  life.     Thus  her  whole  nature  grew, 
and  her  culture  had  already  become  fine 
and  aesthetic. 

In  two  years  the  Roselles  went  to 
Europe.    Mrs,  Roselle  h^  ^  *^  \i«r^^^Qflt 
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spasm,"  in  which  she  accused  Eirene  of 
ingratitude  because  she  declined  to  go 
with  them.  When  she  came  out  of  it, 
she  took  her  into  her  arms  and  told  her 
she  had  done  right  She  did  not  know 
how  to  live  without  her,  but  now  her 
nerves  would  let  her,  she  felt  that  she 
had  done  right  in  refhsing  to  leave  her 
own  mother  for  so  many  years;  if  it 
were  only  for  a  year  or  two  it  would 
have  been  different.  "My  own  dear 
child  would  never  have  lefl  her  mother 
for  80  long,"  she  said,  "  then  how  can  I 
blame  you  1  Only  I  don't  know  how  to 
part  with  you!  I  love  you,  my  dear, 
and  you  wont  lay  up  anything  against 
my  poor  nerves?" 

"No,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Eirene,  as 
she  began  to  soothe  her  forehead  with 
her  hand  and  to  bring  her  out  of  another 
spasm. 

They  parted  most  affectionately,  and 
with  many  tears.  Eirene  felt  even  more 
keenly  than  her  friend  how  much  she 
owed  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 

They  never  met  again.  Within  a  j  ear 
Mrs.  Roselle  died,  and  those  shattered 
nerves  found  rest,  let  us  believe,  in  that 
land  whose  inhabitants  we  are  told  are 
never  sick,  and  wherein  there  is  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  any  more 
pain. 

Her  friends  were  gone.  Again  she 
was  alone  in  the  city ;  but  if  alone,  not 
helpless  as  she  was  when  she  entered  it. 
She  had  studied  diligently,  and  without 
flagging.  She  had  won  already  the  cap- 
ital of  the  poor, — the  assured  power  of 
self-support.  To  resolve  in  a  moment  of 
impulsive  strength  to  labor  on  to  a  cer- 
tain end,  is  one  thing ;  to  carry  that  re- 
solve into  execution,  through  obstacle, 
opposition,  weariness  and  discourage- 
ment, is  another  and  much  more  difficult 
thing  to  do.  The  bewilderment,  the 
weakness,  born  of  keen  mental  pain,  are 
the  effects  hardest  to  overcome.  Against 
these,  through  many  joyless  hours  and 
days,  Eirene  struggled.  Against  these, 
while  her  heart  cried,  "Why  strive  I "  she 
still  had  striven,  just  as  she  resolved  to 
do  in  the  little  chamber  at  home,  in  the 
hour  when  she  first  came  back  to  life,  to 
her  life — to  strive,  no  matter  how  long. 


till  she  could  command  the  highest  wags 
of  educated  labor. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  she  found  heN 
self  face  to  face  with  the  great  and  qd- 
solved  problems  of  daily  life,  as  seen  in 
a  vast  city  with  its  inequalities,  its  mis- 
ery, its  temptation,  its  uncertain  rewards! 
The  problems  of  labor,  of  sex,  of  condi- 
tion, confronted  her.  In  silence  she 
sought  to  work  them  out.  Why  coald 
she  receive  not  one-half  of  what  a  mtn 
would  receive  in  the  same  place  and  for 
the  same  labor?  Was  not  a  part  of  the 
cause  found  in  the  fact  that  she  had  nerer 
received  a  man's  training,  and  was  not 
supposed  to  bear  a  man's  responsibilities? 
But  she  did  bear  a  man's  responsibilitj 
without  receiving  his  reward.  How 
would  it  be  if  by  right  she  could  claim 
that?  She  would  try.  She  would  fit 
herself  thoroughly  to  be  a  book-keeper. 
She  entered  the  business  college  in  ad- 
vance, and  such  washer  proficiency  that, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  she  received  • 
diploma  from  its  President,  with  a  note 
addressed  to  the  proprietor  of  a  famoas 
ladies'  shop  in  the  city.  Her  teacher  said : 
**  Mr.  Mann  has  applied  to  me  for  a  fint- 
class  book-keeper  whom  I  can  recom- 
mend, a  lady  preferred.  I  have  chosen 
you.  Mr.  Mann  is  a  just  man,  but  likes 
to  drive  a  sharp  bargain.  Itou  are  fitted 
to  fill  a  first-class  position.  You  know 
the  salary  such  a  position  command<i. 
Ask  for  it,  it  is  your  due,  and  do  not  be 
frightened  when  he  tells  you  that  he  can 
get  somebody  a  great  deal  cheaper.  So 
he  can,  but  he  will  want  you." 

Eirene  approached  the  counting-room 
of  Mr.  Mann  with  many  misgivings,  bnt 
fortified  by  the  words  of  the  teacher,  she 
presented  her  diploma  and  letter. 

"What  salary  would  you  expect  in 
the  position?"  inquired  Mr.  Mann — • 
nervous,  sharp-featured  business  mas. 
looking  over  his  spectacles. 

"  As  much  as  you  would  give  a  man 
in  the  same  position,  and  for  doing  the 
same  work,"  said  the  calm,  even  voiee 
of  Eirene. 

**  Oh  I  That  is  what  we  never  do.  It 
is  the  reason  that  I  applied  at  the  col- 
lege for  a  lady.  I  didn't  want  to  pay 
a  man's  salary,  when  there  are  so  many 
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yoong  kdies  who  would  be  glad  to  fill 
it  for  half  of  the  sum  that  I  should  pay  a 
man." 

'*  I  have  studied  long  and  faithfully  to 
fit  myself  to  do  this  work  as  well  as  a 
man  could  do  it  I  can  translate  and 
correspond  in  French,  also  in  German, 
which  the  President  told  me  would  be  a 
very  important  qualification  in  your  busi- 
ness; for  doing  this  I  want  all  that  a 
man  would  get  for  doing  the  same  things, 
or  if  not,  I  will  perform  less  responsible 
labor." 

"Really,  you  are  very  exacting  in 
your  demands  and  ideas.  Why,  don't 
you  know  that  no  lady  expecU  to  receive 
the  wages  of  a  man  ?*' 

'*  Nor  should  she,  unless  she  is  pre- 
pared to  render  service  equal  to  a  man's. 
But  if  she  can,  is  it  not  unjust  to  deny 
it  ?" 

"  It  may  be  unjust,  but  we  must  take 
the  world  as  we  find  it.  You  don't  look 
it,  child ;  but  really,  you  are  strong  mind- 
ed. That  is  a  very  dangerous  class  of 
women.  I  would  advise  you  as  a  friend 
to  keep  away  from  them.  Am  sorry  we 
can't  come  to  terms." 

Eirene  felt  a  struggle  going  on  within 
her,  between  her  natural  compliance  and 
her  sense  of  justice.  It  was  hard  not  to 
yield,  not  to  yield  to  her  natural  self-es- 
timate and  say,  "  I  will  take  the  situa- 
tion at  what  you  are  willing  to  pay,"  but 
the  words  of  her  teacher,  and  the  thought 
of  all  that  she  wanted  money  for,  support- 
ed her,  and  made  her  action  stronger  than 
her  impulse. 

Without  a  word,  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  any  other  place  before  her, 
ahe  took  her  teacher's  letter  and  diploma, 
and  walked  away. 

The  quiet  dignity  of  the  act  impressed 
Mr.  Mann  more  than  the  most  powerful 
argument  could  have  done.  As  a  busi- 
ness man,  he  depended  much  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  college  principal. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  such  a  per- 
son as  the  teacher  pronounced  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  to  be  would  be  invaluable  to 
him.  And  as  he  watched  the  face  of  its 
baan.r  as  she  moved  quietly  away,  he  be- 


lieved every  word  that  the  teacher  had 
said. 

In  spite  of  herself,  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  discouragement  that  Eirene  laid  down 
that  night 

"  No  matter  how  competent  or  how 
instructed,  afler  all,  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
woman  to  face  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
one  rich  man,  to  ask  him  for  employ- 
ment, without  which  she  cannot  honora- 
bly live,  and  to  have  him  refuse,'*  she 
said  to  herselC 

"  Kow  can  I  do  it  over  again  to-mor- 
row ?"  she  asked,  "  and  yet  I  can.  I  must 
go  again  to  my  teacher,  and  ask  him  to 
send  me  to  some  one  else." 

But  the  first  mail  in  the  morning 
brought  her  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mann,  stat- 
ing that  her  services  as  book-keeper  and 
corresponding  clerk  in  his  establishment 
would  be  accepted  on  her  own  terms. 
At  first  it  seemed  impossible  that  such 
success  could  be  her  portion,  yet  she 
went  and  took  her  seat,  and  began  her 
duties  as  quietly  and  composedly  as  if 
she  had  been  doing  them  all  her  life,  and 
had  never  made  an  effort  to  secure  the 
power  to  do  them.  More  and  more  it 
became  a  strangely  isolated  life  that  she 
lived,  alone  and  unknown  in  the  great 
city.  How  small  her  own  existence 
seemed  to  her,  how  feeble  a  ripple  in  the 
mighty  current  of  human  life  rushing 
around  her.  She  was  busy  all  day,  she 
was  tired  at  night,  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son probably  she  felt  the  more  keenly 
the  need  of  some  human  presence  which 
belonged  to  her. 

"I  am  one  of  a  great  multitude,**  she 
would  say,  as  she  looked  down  from  her 
high  watching  place,  some  starry  night, 
upon  the  innumerable  lights  of  the  city 
gleaming  far  beneath  her.  ''  Only  one  I 
How  many  there  must  be  who  live  and 
work  as  I  do.  How  hard  and  long  life 
would  seem  to  go  and  come  all  through 
it  with  no  one  near  to  love.  Yet  this 
happens  to  many."  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  anything  different  could  ever 
happen  to  her.  It  is  so  natural  for  youth 
to  believe  thj^  it  is  done  with  life,  even 
before  it  haMurly  begun  it 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 


FfiOPLB  who  imagrine  that  all  the  aris- 
tocracy of  New  Tork  is  centered  in 
Fifth  Avenue  or  the  streets  which  border 
it,  have  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  real  life  of  the  metropolis.  Many  a 
sleepy  old  mansion  which  rarely  deigns 
to  open  its  securely  closed  eyes  of  win- 
dows upon  the  roaring  and  encroaching 
mart  below,  hides  within  its  excluding 
and  exclusive  shutters  the  best  blood  of 
the  ancient  Knickerbockers. 

Such  an  one  was  De  Peyster  House. 
It  stood  on  a  street  which  fashion  had 
long  since  forgotten.  All  people  who 
i^lt  that  their  position  in  the  first  society 
needed  visible  support  to  sustain  it,  had 
left  the  neighborhood  long  before.  But 
the  De  Peysters  could  afibrd  to  live 
"  down  town.'* 

De  Peyster  I  There  it  was  on  the  broad, 
bright  brass  door-plate.  The  name  was 
sufficient  unto  itself,  and  would  have 
been  if  it  had  glittered  out  from  among 
the  hovels  of  the  Five  Points.  But  as  it 
was  not,  it  only  sent  its  long  gleam 
athwart  the'  sturdy  warehouses  which 
had  defiantly  run  up  beside  its  very 
door,  and  out  toward  the  little  triangular 
park  before  it  which,  being  owned  by 
the  De  Peysters,  who  were  in  no  need 
of  money,  and  who  withal  were  very  fond 
of  their  own  way,  and  proud  to  show 
that  they  could  afford  to  take  it,  still 
remained  a  breathing-spot  for  men  and 
women,  animals,  birds,  and  little  children, 
amid  all  the  thunder  of  traffic,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  sums  offered  by  corpora- 
tions to  buy  it 

"  Just  like  those  old  Knickerbockers — 
no  progress,  no  public  spirit  in  them; 
they  want  everything  precisely  as  their 
Dutch  great-grandfathers  had  it,"  said 
young  New  York  in  a  pet,  because  he 
could  not  turn  De  Peyster  Park  into 
a  warehouse  for  hams.     ThuA  the  birds 


sang  and  the  lilacs  bloMomed,  and  iSb$ 
little  old  fountain  spurted  clear  water 
out  of  its  broken-nosed  Neptune,  and 
the  little  children  came  with  their  narsei^ 
and   the  ragged  children  who  had  no 
shoes,   and  the  old  men  and  the  old 
women  from  the  tenement-houses,  who 
would  never  have  seen  the  bright  face  of 
Nature  else,  and  all  were  happy  io  the 
little  park  while  great  New  York  rushed 
and  roared  around  it,  pausing  only  long 
enough  some  day  to  wonder  and  lament 
that  such  a  building-spot,  ''  worth  a  for^ 
tune,"  should  be  wasted.     Occasionallj, 
in  the  fragrant  spring  mornings,  and  in 
the  late  October,  when  the  bright,  brief 
autumnal    day    was  taking  its  tender 
farewell  of  the  world,  the  sleepy  old 
mansion    would    open    wide   its  ejci, 
which  were  shut  often   and  long,  and 
then  in   its    great  drawing-room  win- 
dows might  sometimes  be  seen  a  fair 
and  wistful  face  looking  out  toward  the 
old  trees  across  the  street,  and  some- 
times a  strong  man's   face    would   be 
turned  in  the  same  direction.    But  there 
were  months  and  months  that  this  nerer 
happened,  and  on  its  most  gala  days  the 
old  mansion  had  a  rather  shut-up  and 
solitary   look.     No   glad   children  erer 
ran   up   and  down   its  high  steps,  no 
baby's  face  ever  shone  out  of  its  win- 
dows.   All  its  visitors  came  and  went  in 
stately   carriages.      Its   door-knob  wm 
very  bright,  its  shutters  very  white,  its 
brick  walls  very  venerable,  with  graj 
tints  and  tiny  tufts  of  moss  which  oal- 
iined  the  carving  on  its  quainUy-wrooght 
pilasters  and  cornices. 

De  Peyster  house  was  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  houses  led  which 
boast  a  proud  historic  record  in  this  dt/ 
of  swifl  transition  and  eager  change. 
When  it  was  built  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  orchards  blossomed  about  it, 
and    meadows,   musical  with    tinkling 
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oow-bells,  ran  down  almost  to  the  Bat- 
tery, where  the  great  ships  come  in. 
Where  the  cows  grazed  and  apples 
ripened,  great  warehouses  now  soared 
high  in  air,  and  pushed  and  almost  stifled 
each  other  for  room.  The  great  jrarden 
of  the  De  Peysters,  the  pride  of  New 
Amsterdam  in  colonial  days,  was  now 
cut  into  lots,  buried  in  mouldy  vault<!, 
and  covered  with  dingy  houses  into 
which  the  sunshine  never  came.  Nearly 
all  the  lands  lying  between  their  house 
and  the  bay  had  once  been  owned  by 
the  De  Peysters.  It  was  a  De  Peyster 
who  had  given  the  city  the  site  of  the 
old  Fly  Market,  and  the  site  of  old 
Federal  Hall,  in  which  Washington  was 
inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  which  now  stands  the 
Tast  marble  pile  of  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House.  It  was  a  De  Peyster  who 
gave  the  bell  into  whose  metal  the  citi- 
sens  of  old  Amsterdam  cast  their  silver 
coins,  which  swung  so  long  in  the  quaint 
belfry  of  the  old  Middle  Church  on 
Nassau  street,  and  which  by  Lafayette 
Square  still  sends  out  the  silvery  chimes 
which  have  floated  above  the  city  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Year  by  year,  generation  by  genera- 
tion the  old  house  had  watched  its  lands 
vanish,  its  race  depart,  to  sleep  in  the 
deep  vault  under  the  pavement  of  Trini- 
ty ;  had  watched  the  sure  advance  of 
commerce,  its  resistless  foe;  bui  while 
the  very  face  of  the  earth  changed,  it 
changed  not — it  seemed  to  frown  in  the 
face  of  time,  aud  to  defy  mutation.  It 
could  aflbrd  to  smile  on  the  narrow, 
shallnw,  toppling  piles  which  to-day  are 
called  '^  palatial,"  this  kingly  old  house, 
that  tarried  to  tell  what  comfort  and 
splendor  were  in  colonial  times.  Here 
was  its  broad  double  door,  and  above  it 
the  great  arched  window  and  hanging 
balcony,  from  which  on  many  a  field- 
day  the  troops  of  New  Amsterdam  had 
been  reviewed  by  colonial  Governors, 
and  from  which,  long  after.  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  General  Washington 
reviewed  the  Revolutionary  Army  in 
New  York.  Within,  its  great  central  hall, 
its  tapestry  room,  its  blue  room,  its 
wainscoted  rooms  remained  untouched 


of  time  or  progress.  Hare  in  its  grand 
drawing-room  were  the  costly  furniture 
and  works  of  art  brought  to  New  Am- 
sterdam by  Johanes  de  Peyster  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Here  in  the 
library  wa^^  the  portrait  of  the  grand- 
fatli«*r  of  this  Johanes  de  Peyster,  in 
flowing  wig  and  robe,  and  ruffles,  a 
nobleman  of  France,  who  fled  to  Holland 
with  his  family  at  the  massacre  of  Sl 
Bartholomew.  Here  hung  the  portraits 
of  his  wife  and  child,  in  courtly  robes, 
and  that  of  Colonel  Arent  Schuyler  De 
Peyster,  famed  as  soldier,  diplomat^  and 
poet,  with  pictures  of  every  generation 
of  the  family  down  to  the  fair  and  state- 
ly De  Peysters  of  to-day.  Its  spaoions 
wainscoted  dining-room  was  still  redo- 
lent of  colonial  cheer ;  its  side-board 
still  resplendent  with  historic  silver,  the 
massive  plate  brought  by  Johanes  JV 
Peyster  from  Holland,  the  embos'  ed 
punch-bowl  and  tankards — memorials  of 
the  family  in  France  and  their  grandem 
in  early  centuries.  Here  was  a  shrine 
sacred  to  the  past  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  present.  What  did  the  old  house,  so 
full  of  proud  and  tender  memories,  care 
for  roaring  trade  or  young  New  York  I 
Yet  all  left  of  its  race  to  inhabit  it,  and 
to  hold  guard  over  its  treasures,  surely 
belonged  to  young  New  York,  were  of 
it  and  yet  not  of  it — a  brother  and  sister, 
Cornelia  and  Pierre  De  Peyster.  It  is 
right  here  to  call  her  Cornelia  De  Peys- 
ter, she  was  so  truly  a  daughter  of  her 
race,  never  having  merged  one  of  its 
characteristics  in  the  nominal  marriage 
which  had  given  her  in  the  world  anoth- 
er name.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  was  the 
name  by  which  the  world  now  called 
her;  she  had  borne  it  for  years,  and  yet 
had  never  become  used  to  it ;  even  now 
she  would  instinctively  shudder  when 
she  heard  herself  suddenly  called  by  it 
Hers  had  been  one  of  those  ill-fated 
marriages  out  of  which  so  much  of  the 
misery  and  sin  of  this  world  are  bom. 
To  be  sure,  it  did  not  last  very  long. 
She  had  not  passed  youth,  and  was 
already  free ;  and  yet  no  less  the  blight 
that  other  life  had  cast  on  hers  could  nev- 
er be  e£Paced.  And  it  was  not  wholly 
C<Mrnelia's  fault  that  she  entered  into  thic 
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marriage ;  her  brother  knew  that  Next 
to  the  rich  and  dissolute  bachelor  who 
coveted  this  Uly  of  the  De  Peyster  house 
and  bore  her  away  at  last^  it  was  unwit- 
tingly, the  fault  of  her  only  brother,  who, 
though  he  never  sought  it,  acquiesced 
in  his  sister's  sacrifice.  At  least  he  was 
negatively  to  blame,  for,  had  he  opposed 
it.  it  could  scarcely  have  happened. 
And  yet  it  was  hardly  his  fault ;  it  was 
the  fault  of  his  education,  and  the 
world's  accepted  standard  of  a  woman's 
only  destiny.  He  was  a  very  young 
man  then,  and  had  just  arrived  in 
Europe  to  travel,  and  to  complete  his 
university  studies.  Cornelia  accompa- 
nied him,  for  the  brother  and  sister  were 
very  near  in  heart  to  each  other.  She 
visited  the  family  estates  at  Rouen  and 
the  ancient  family  fief  near  Antwerp; 
si  :  sought  to  draw  near  in  spirit  to  her 
rel  tives  there,  and  found  to  her  aston- 
ishment that  she  was  an  American,  and 
that  more  than  the  ocean  divided  her  in 
sympathy  from  her  European  kindred. 
She  was  a  star  at  court,  and  shone  in 
the  society  of  capitals.  She  studied  art 
in  famous  galleries,  and  copied  .pictures 
in  secret.  But  wherever  she  went  one 
shadow  followed  her,  and  Philip  Stuy- 
vesant  was  by  her  side.  He  was  twice 
her  age,  had  lived  one — aye,  many  lives, 
not  one  guiltless  since  that  of  infancy ; 
now  he  wanted  to  begin  another,  with 
this  lily  maid  as  its  flower. 

*'  You  are  a  woman,  you  know ;  so  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  for  you  at  last  but 
marriage,"  said  Pierre,  when  Cornelia 
came  to  him  for  advice — to  this  brother 
who  had  reached  the  astute  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. *'  Perhaps  you  care  as  much  for 
Phil,  as  you  ever  will  for  any  one.  You 
say  that  he  fascinates  you,  and  the  fam- 
ilies, you  know,  have  intermarried  for 
generations.  Phil,  seems  desperate. 
May  be  it  is  as  well  to  succumb  to  des- 
tiny flr$t  as  last,  as  it's  marriage  or  no- 
thing for  a  woman ;  though  I'm  sure  I 
doii'twant  to  lose  you;  and  if  Phil,  would 
get  out  of  the  way,  we  might  have  a  good 
time  for  several  years." 

It  is  but  just  to  Pierre  to  say  that  he 
was  uniicq4minted  with  the  secret  wick- 
edness of  Philip  Stuyvesant's  life;   had 


he  known  of  it^  it  would  haTe  anioBd 
him  to  rage  that  such  a  man  ^oold  6at 
to  seek  the  hand  of  his  only  sister,  oi 
would  have  modified  his  ideas  forever  oi 
marriage  as  a  woman's  only  destiny.  Ai 
it  was,  we  shall  see  that  he  lived  to  regret 
these  words — more,  perhaps,  than  any 
that  he  ever  uttered. 

ComeUa  De  Peyster  married  Fhilq» 
Stuyyesant)  and  only  herself  and  God 
ever  knew  all  the  disenchantment  and 
disgust  and  weariness  of  life  whidi  that 
marriage  brought  her.  The  men  of  tht 
De  Peyster  house  had  their  (aoltB.  but 
they  were  the  faults  of  dominant  will  sod 
over-strong  prejudices,  not  of  dishonor. 
They  were  true  to  their  higher  selves, 
and  true  to  their  fellow- men  back  to  the 
days  when  they  were  driven  from  their 
native  seats,  for  conscience's  sake,  bj 
the  persecutions  of  Charles  IX.  Comelii 
De  Peyster  knew  manhood  only  throogh 
her  brother  and  father;  hers  was  the 
highest  idea  of  manly  rectitude  and  ot 
manly  honor.  With  a  soul  in  its  inmost 
self  pure  as  the  snow,  no  words  can  teD 
what  it  was  to  her  to  find  that  the  maa 
whom  she  believed  she  could  have  k)ved 
— the  man  to  whom  she  was  already  mar- 
ried, was  the  slave  of  low  vices;  to  be 
compelled  to  read  the  record  of  hn 
shameful  life  ;  to  know,  now  that  he  had 
won  her,  that  she  was  no  more  to  him 
than  a  hundred  others.  Bitter  knowl- 
edge to  any  woman,  it  was  doubly  bitter 
to  her,  so  pure  and  proud,  so  young  and 
disappointed.  The  years  spent  with  him 
seemed  to  cast  an  irremediable  bli|2:fat 
over  her  nature  It  was  not  her  visible 
life  so  much,  it  was  her  soul  whose  bloom 
was  destroyed.  In  five  years  he  died, 
and  the  youthful  widow  came  back  to 
the  house  in  which  she  and  her  father 
and  his  father  before  were  born,  and  for 
years  the  brother  and  sister  had  Hred 
together  and  called  De  Peyster  hoiue 
home. 

Here  Cornelia  De  Peyster,  endowed 
w^ith  the  finest  natural  gifts,  drifted  into 
a  perfectly  objectless  existence.  Any- 
thing more  idle  or  aimless  than  her  dsy^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with 
her  and  not  feel  that  she  was  bom  f» 
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things  than  the  inanities  which 
ir  life.  We  see  women  in  plenty 
about,  leaving  bits  of  pasteboard 
loors  of  houses,  spending  half  of 
lys  in  dry-goods  shops,  and  the 
alf  in  vapid  amusements,  and  it 
ecurs  to  us  that  they  have  pow- 
)ted  to  higher  occupation,  or  were 
a  better  destiny. 

Cornelia  De  Peyster  was  not  one 
s.  Tou  felt  constantly  that  she 
with  life;  that  she  amused  ber- 
th toys  upon  its  surface,  while 
wers  were  lying  in  her  soul  un- 
d,  and  noble  tasks  in  her  life  un- 
Led.  It  was  often  from  sheer 
ce  that  she  lefl  the  latter  un- 
I,  and  from  fear  that  she  shrank 
om  the  possibilities  which  she 
her  own  being.  '*  It  is  all  van- 
le  would  murmur  to  herself,  **  this 
s  for  a  career,  or  for  anything  in 
3rld,  making  life  an  endless  en- 
People  can  never  reach  their 
Bind  if  they  could,  by  that  time 
rould  take  them.  Life  is  so  short, 
not  give  one  half  time  enough  to 
there  is  no  time  left  for  work. 
at  delight  life  withholds  from  me  I 
dl  how  I  could  love  and  live! 
is  too  latel  Eulalie,  come  and 
y  hair ;  make  me  as  handsome  as 
1.  My  beauty,  at  least,  must  not 
lilure.'*  But  the  defrauded  soul 
own  seal  upon  those  exquisite 
K.  and  told  of  its  cheated  life  in 
txpression  of  the  changeful  face. 
2;lance  of  those  eyes,  every  move- 
f  that  prraceful  form  suggested  the 
Eave  Been  1 

n  the  fine  eye-brows  arched,  when 
;  fire  in  the  oriental  eyes  burned 
dfast  flame — as  the  slight  figure 
jrect  and  stately,  every  curve 
g  with  unconquerable  pride,  yet 
;  with  irresistible  grace,  you  said, 
socman  is  Zenobta ;  she  was  born 
ress." 

n  these  same  eyes  melted  in  ten- 
.h,  growing  dim  with  tears  of 
compassion  as  she  listened  to 
ory  of  human  sorrow,  and  listen- 
to  relieve,  you  s.aid  slje  was  born 
•  of  Mercy,  and  no  other. 


There  were  days  when  she  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  outskirte 
of  the  city,  to  the  new  streets  struggling, 
through  masses  of  rock  on  which  were  *" 
perched  the  shanties  of  Irish  laborers, 
where  children  and  goats  scrambled  and 
played  together.  The  scan  ty  grass  creep- 
ing over  the  boulders  was  a  relief  to  her 
eyes  after  the  desert  of  stone  and  brick 
through  which  she  had  passed;  y^t  it  was 
not  for  this  meagre  beauty  which  Nature 
reluctantly  filtered  through  seams  of 
granite  that  she  came  in  search.  It  was 
the  half-barbarous  yet  often  beautiful 
children  that  she  came  to  see.  They  all 
knew  the  lovely  lady,  and  would  come 
scrambling  down  the  rocks  in  flocks,  sur- 
rounding the  carriage  with  laughter  and 
shouts,  as  they  stretched  out  ragged 
aprons  and  dirty  hands  for  the  painted 
primers  and  sugar  bon-bons,  which 
never  failed  to  come  from  the  coach  in 
showers.  To  have  watched  her  face  at 
this  time,  radiant  with  happiness  as  she 
scattered  her  treasures  among  the  ex- 
cited children,  or  suffused  with  pity  as 
she  bent  over  one  looking  sad,  or  sick  or 
neglected  among  the  rest,  you  would 
say,  *' What  a  Madonna  face!  This  wo- 
man was  made  for  a  mother,  to  find  life 
and  love,  and  a  career  in  her  children." 
Thus  Cornelia,  looking  at  the  ragged, 
hard-worked  mother  in  her  cabin  door, 
surrounded  by  her  barefooted  brood, 
would  sigh,  and  say  to  herself  as  she 
turned  away,  "iS%e  is  happier  than  I. 
Her  life  is  hard,  and  lacks  many  com- 
forts. Her  husband  is  ignorant,  and  ' 
perhaps  sometimes  brutal ;  yet  he  loves 
her  in  his  rough  way,  and  she  is  happy 
and  satisfied  in  him  and  her  children. 
She  has  more  to  live  for  than  I  have,  her 
life  is  more  natural  and  complete  than 
mine."  Of  course  Cornelia  Stuyvesant 
was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  who 
would  have  exchanged  places  with  the 
Irish  mother;  yet  she  was  sincere  in 
recognizing  a  charm  in  the  other's  life 
that  her  own  had  not,  and  while  she 
pitied  her  poverty  she  envied  her  happi- 
ness. 

Life  had  already  taken  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  Pierre  De  Peyster  from 
that  which  it  wore  when  he  advised  hif 
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niter  to  marry  Philip  Stajrv'CMni.  It  is 
the  ordinary  opiDion  that  it  is  woman 
alone  who  feels  her  per«>nal  life  to  be 
incomplete  until  she  finds  her  mate. 
This  is  probably  trae  in  aven^  life. 
Yet  there  are  many  men,  and  they  men 
of  the  highest  type,  who  cannot  remem- 
ber the  time  when  they  did  not  aee,  if 
ever  so  dimly,  in  their  possible  future,  the 
distant  vision  of  their  fairer  self.  In  the 
proportion  that  they  feel  their  own 
nature  to  be  incomplete,  do  they  sigh  for 
its  counterpart 

This  ha(l  all  been  true  of  Pierre  De 
Peyster,  yet  nobody  had  guessed  iL 
He  was  a  proud  man,  whose  pride  was 
all  embodied  in  what  he  hid,  not  in  what 
be  revealed.  Not  a  night  of  his  life  but, 
as  he  sat  brooding  in  his  solitary  room, 
be  thanked  Fate  and  his  own  organ  of 
secretiveness,  that  nobody  on  earth  knew 
his  heart — his  real  heart — that  deep,  ten- 
der soul  of  himself  which  could  love  and 
soffer  so  much.  He  felt  a  silent  satisfao- 
.  tion  in  the  personal  reputation  that  he 
had  won  in  his  own  exclusive  circle  of 
being  a  woman-hater.  Very  likely  he 
felt  a  little  unconscious  Tanity  in  the 
satisfaction  that  this  very  reputation 
made  him  a  more  interesting  personage 
in  the  estimation  of  such  women  as  he 
was  most  desirous  to  please.  Still  the 
chief  satisfaction  arose  from  the  fact 
that  this  seemed  to  releai^  him  from  all 
obligation  to  pay  special  attention  to 
any  lady.  No  one  expected  it — he  was 
a  woiuan-hater — that  wa.«  reason  enough 
why  he  should  not  put  himself  out  for 
any  lady.  He  rarely  did.  His  private 
personal  opinion  was,  that  in  comparison 
with  his  standard  of  what  a  woman 
should  be,  nearly  all  the  women  whom 
he  knew  were  little  more  than  idiots. 
He  was  intellectually  arrogant,  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  worth  the 
while  to  trouble  himself  in  any  way  for 
creatures  of  such  petty  lives  and  feeble 
comprehension.  They  did  not  interest 
him,  they  did  not  even  amuse  him. 
Every  one  disappointed  him  if  in  a 
favorable  moment  he  was  aroused  to  ex- 
pect anything  more  than  a  surface  satis- 
faction, a  passing  pleasure  of  sight  or 
■ound.    Nor  was  this  strange  with  a 


man  of  deep  nature,  morii^  in  ma^ 
feshionable  eodety.  Nearly  all  the  wo< 
men  wliom  he  met  lired  artificial  lim. 
They  tofled  not,  they  thought  not  Otben 
toiled  and  thought  fo(  them.  With  then 
existence  was  a  brilliant,  yet  dxmrj 
round  of  mere  amusement,  which  in  ill 
sum  was  toil,  and  which  left  them  pt 
last  worn,  haggmrd,  and  inane.  Ibe 
only  woman  he  knew  whom  he  bred 
was  his  sister  Cornelia.  He  watchri 
her  paintf  he  listened  to  her  sing,  be  reid 
his  fsTorite  books  with  her,  convened 
with  her  on  many  topios ;  bat  there  wm 
one  he  rarrij  mentioned.  Nerertbeki^ 
he  said  to  her  one  day :  "  Cons^  I 
wish  you  were  a  man,  or  not  mj  sifter; 
then  as  a  companion  I  believe  yoo  woiM 
be  more  to  me  than  any  other  penos 
that  I  erer  met'* 

'*  What  can  you  want  more  than  a 
nster  ?  *'  she  asked  archly. 

"  What  conld  you  want  more  thaa  i 
brother?*'  he  asked  solemnly. 

*•  Nothing." 

**  There's  your  woman's  afiectatioa. 
Ton  of  all  women  can  afiTord  to  tell  the 
truth.  You  are  the  truest  woman  I  knov, 
yet  even  you  serenely  tell  me  a  fib.  Toe 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  there  is  Mfse- 
thing  more — a  satisfaction  in  sympathj, 
through  unlikeness,  that  can  only  bi 
found  in  one  not  of  our  own  bkx^d  or 


sex." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  true.  Wlij 
don't  you  marry,  Pierre  ?  " 

'*  More  afiectation.  Whom  am  I  to 
marry,  for  heaven's  sake  ?  Gimp  icd 
buttons,  fuss  and  feathers,  pearl  powder 
and  crimpers?  torpid  livers  and  torgid 
brains?  or  woman's  rights  and  public le^ 
tiires  ?    Not  one  of  them,  Uiank  vou." 

**  Well,  I  know  lovely  girls,  and  so  do 
you,  who  have  brains  enough,  bat  wb9 
don't  bother  their  heads  about  womin'i 
rights,  and  who  have  nothing  the  Totir 
ter  with  their  livers." 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  they  don't  inteittl 
me.  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  jcC 
whom  I  would  have  been  wilUng  te 
marrv,  and  I  don't  believe  that  I  ever 
shall" 

But  the  more  Pierre  De  Peyster  ap- 
peared a  confirmed  old  bachelor  even  w 
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(ter,  the  more  be  retired  into  him- 
Dd  into  hie  room,  and  pictured  the 
sible  woman  whom  he  had  never 
apd  never  was  to  see.  What  a 
I  of  beauty  she  wasl  She  was  just 
[Itlessly  lovely  in  cruel  day  cross- 
as  in  the  evening  glow.  What  an 
K2t  she  had ;  but  she  was  to  use  it 
in  appreciating  her  husband  I  She 
ull  of  spirit,  yet  she  had  no  will ; 
ill  was  to  be  her  husband's,  and  her 
nd  was  Pierre  De  Peyster.  She 
exquisite  sensibility,  yet   she   was 

to  scream,  or  be  afraid  of  things, 
the  fashion  of  modern  maidens. 
nras  intellectually  the  peer  of  any 
without  a  man's  ambition ;  she  was 
est  exquisitely  feminine  of  women, 
•ut  one  feminine  weakness ;  in  fine, 
as  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
sterous  dream-women  that  ever 
ited  a  man*s  brain.  The  more 
i  thought  about  her,  tiie  more  per- 
ad  impossible  she  became,  the  less 
!ss  he  found  to  her  among  the  wo- 
of his  acquaintance,  and  the  more 
tently  he  retired  to  his  apartment, 
i,  gazing  up  through  a  cloud  of 
ij  he  spent  his  late  hours  building 
i-palaces  for  her.  Thus  the  ladie^s 
"  set "  said :  "  Pierre  De  Peyster 
0  be  more  of  an  old  bachelor  every 

and  he  never  was  a  beau."  Yet 
roubled  their  heads  very  little  about 

He  was  rich  and  manly,  but  then 
cnew  many  other  men  who  were 
and  yet  took  much  pains  to  please 
00  them,  and  this  was  what  Pierre 
jyster  never  did.  The  rising  pro- 
lal  men  of  his  acquaintance  said : 
it  a  pity  Pierre  De  Peyster  isn't 

If  he  were,  he  could  make  his 
in  the  world."  And  the  driving 
iss  men  who  knew  him  would  say : 
•e's  De  Peyster  I  If  it  wasn't  for 
old  Knickerbocker  blood,  he'd 
\t  to  something;  with  his  fortune, 
2fht  make  millions  more  out  of  it  if 
ly  had  a  little  more  energy,  and 
d  to."  But  he  did  not  seem  to  want 

so.  '*  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and 
as  rich  as  a  mac  ought  to  be,"  he 

say.  Yet,  in  a  quiet  way,  he 
^  his  sister's  fortune  and  his  own 


with  energy  and  wisdom,  gathering  in 
rents  and  dividends,  looking  afler  bonds 
and  stocks,  as  if  to  do  so  was  the  su- 
preme object  of  his  existence.  But  oden 
nothing  but  his  pride,  and  sense  of  honor, 
for  he  regarded  his  inheritance  as  a  trust, 
could  have  kept  him  so  busy.  He  liked  his 
ease,  and  in  all  that  he  did  he  felt  vague- 
ly, hour  by  hour,  that  in  some  way  he  had 
missed  the  highest  and  finest  incentive 
of  life.  In  his  profession  he  was  a  skil- 
ful surgeon,  but  he  had  practised  very 
little  of  late;  it  was  too  much  trouble. 
"  What's  the  use  ?  "  he  said  of  that,  as  he 
did  of  amassing  more  wealth.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  put  himself  out  much  in 
the  way  of  exertion,  unless  moved  by  a 
commanding  motive.  This  had  never 
come  to  him.  A  pure  love  of  science 
had  impelled  him  to  walk  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  and  London,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  instruction  of  the  best  American 
and  European  schools ;  but  having  be- 
come technically^  a  master  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  shrank  from  its  practice.  He 
saw  no  occasion  for  it,  he  said,  and  never 
dreamed  that  his  occasion  had  not  come. 
All  around  him  he  saw  men  struggling 
after  opportunity,  and  he  said:  ''Poor 
devils  I  Why  don't  they  see  that  nothing 
they  are  after  is  worth  the  ado  they 
make  about  it  For  my  part,  I  don't 
think  that  it  pays  to  live.  It  is  altogether 
too  much  trouble."  I  am  afraid  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  at  this  time  to  be 
especially  grateful  for  his  own  rich  en- 
dowments of  mind  or  fortune.  He  was 
bom  a  De  Peyster,  and  could  not  realize 
that  if  he  had  been  bom  John  Stokes,  a 
good  many  rounds  farther  down  the 
ladder  of  life,  he  might  have  tried  as 
hard  as  John  to  scramble  up  and  make 
a  standing-place  for  himself  on  a  higher 
round.  One  thing  is  certain,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  science  and  society,  at  this 
time  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
himself,  and  did  not  know  that  life  to  him, 
as  a  personal  experience,  was  but  a 
dawning  dream,  not  yet  a  reality. 

Cornelia  De  Peyster  went  to  church 
because  she  Uked  it,  because  she  loved 
the  service  and  loved  the  old  church. 
Pierre  strayed  there  occasionally  from 
early  habit,  and  to  please  his  sister.  When 
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there  I  am  afraid  that  he  worshipped 
as  the  men  of  this  •  generation  chiefly 
worship,  enjoying  the  music,  wandering 
through  the  prayers,  listening  to  the 
sermon  very  little,  and  looking  about 
very  much.  Old  Trinity  had  always  a 
charm  for  his  eyes  and  heart  ever  since 
he  sat  in  that  same  square  pew  a  little 
boy  by  his  mother's  side,  and  watched 
the  tall  trees  in  the  church-yard  wave 
their  boughs  outside  and  lay  their  deli- 
cate tracing  in  waving  lines  of  shadow 
against  the  grand  window  of  stained 
glass.  It  seemed  so  unchanged  to  him 
one  October  Sabbath,  the  great  dim 
temple,  with  its  lofly  gothic  arch,  through 
whose  muUioned  windows  the  yellow 
light  flickered  down  upon  the  brown 
stone  pillars. 

Since  he  was  a  little  boy  Pierre 
thought  that  he  had  not  seen  the  old 
church  look  so  beautiful  as  it  did  this 
aflernoon,  with  the  radiance  of  the  Oc- 
tober atmosphere  floating  through  the 
open  doors  and  pouring  through  the 
waving  boughs  of  the  trees  outside,  illu- 
minating the  deep  hues  of  the  glass  and 
hovering  above  the  congregation  in 
visible  glory.  In  a  sudden  apocalypse 
of  sunshine  the  gorgeous  Christ  on  the 
great  stained  window  seemed  to  stretch 
forth  his  hands  in  loving  benediction 
upon  the  worshippers.  Pierre's  eyes 
followed  the  sunshine  as  it  glinted  down- 
ward till  it  rested  on  the  head  of  a 
woman  in  the  aisle.  The  first  thing  he 
knew  he  was  wondering  why  his  eyes 
continued  to  rest  there ;  why,  when  he 
withdrew  them,  that  they  wandered 
directly  back.  It  was  the  pure  woman- 
liness of  the  head  and  brow  that  attracted 
him,  for  surely  the  IJice  of  their  owner 
was  scarcely  young.  He  looked  as  he 
had  often  looked  in  Rome  or  Venice  at 
some  rare  head  or  face  in  the  crowd — a 
peasant's,  or  a  beggar's,  perhaps,  it  mat- 
tered not  which  to  him,  for  he  was  a 
student  of  human  faces,  and  the  study 
afforded  him  equal  pleasure  in  every 
phase  and  condition  in  life.  But  now. 
as  his  eyes  went  persistently  back  to 
this  face  in  the  aisle,  they  discovered  at 
last  that  it  was  young,  although  its  first 
impression  was  not  that  of  youth.     At 


last  he  saw  that  it  was  yoath,  nndn^ 
lying  and  straggling  through  an  ezpra- 
sion  of  thought  and  care  and  weariuMb 
The  history  of  a  long  life  aeemed  stamped 
on  those  features,  and  to  look  forth  fron 
those  eyes — those  eyes !  He  caught  tlieir 
expression  as  the  girl  half  turned  towird 
him  to  escape  the  dazzling  radiaoce 
which  fell  on  her  face.  A  strange,  new 
thrill  went  through  hia  hearty  and  eTeo 
while  he  felt  it  he  questioned  whit  it 
was.  And  who  was  she  I  More  pliinlj 
dressed  than  the  servant  by  her  ade, 
had  she  been  attired  iu  rags  he  most  jel 
have  recognized  her  as  a  lady — the  ex- 
pression of  refinement  and  caltnre  on 
the  face  could  not  be  mistaken,  the  itrj 
choice  of  her  colors  showed  it^  the  soft 
gray  dress  and  the  blue  ribbon  touching 
her  hair. 

The  longer  he  gazed,  the  more  thii 
face  took  on  the  look  of  the  woman  of 
his  dreams,  and  yet  had  he  in  his  visions 
ever  seen  ker — faded,  weary,  and  poor? 
Never.  **  She  had  fed  on  the  roses,  tnd 
lain  in  the  lilies  of  life."  And  whaterer 
else  were  true  of  this  woman  before 
him,  life  had  come  to  her  in  no  gentk 
guise ;  it  had  strained  her  faculties, 
it  had  smitten  her  heart;  he  who  bad 
read  many  a  life-story  on  many  a  hurain 
face  knew  this  as  he  gazed  upon  this 
one,  and  the  knowledge  seemed  to  draw 
him  toward  her  in  a  tender,  an  almost 
divine  pity,  such  as  he  had  never  &It 
before. 

The  sweet  voices  of  the  altar-boys  float- 
ed in  from  afar,  drawing  nearer,  Dearer, 
till  the  chancel  was  filled  with  the  litUe 
white-robed  choristers;  the  organ  an- 
them flooded  the  arches ;  the  great  con- 
gregation rose,  kneeled,  and  responded; 
the  October  atmosphere  still  floating  in 
baptized  them  anew  with  its  golden 
glory ;  but  through  all,  Pierre  De  Peyster 
saw  but  a  single  face,  thought  of  but  one 
mortal.  She,  alone  with  her  own  spirit, 
sitting  on  the  stranger's  seat  in  the  aisle. 
saw  no  one.  The  music,  the  prayer,  Uie 
glory  lifled  her  out  of  her  daily  eondiii^s 
into  the  holy  awe  of  God's  temple,  and 
she  worshipped.  Loss,  regret,  wearirrfai 
were  nothing  to  her  now  ;  she  lifted  b«a 
face  into  the  radiance  which  fell  from  tbi 
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d  image  of  her  Lord,  and  wor- 
L 

e  De  Peyster,  half  an  hour  later, 
g  his  carnage,  saw  a  slender  figure 
arin  the  crowd  moving  up  Broad- 
id  as  it  vanished  he  sighed, 
superlative  loveliness  of  the  Sab- 
17  had  allured  Eirene  on  and  on 
I  stood  at  the  gate  of  Trinity, 
ihe  came  it  was  not  time  for  even- 
rice  and  she  wandered  into  the  an- 
ave-yard.  How  eloquent  it  seem- 
er,  this  spot  shadowed  by  trees, 
ith  turf,  bordered  with  innocent 
— wherein  the  forefathers  of  the 
olis  slept  undisturbed  by  the  tu- 
'  the  encroaching  streets,  by  the 
d  splendor  of  a  civilization  of  which 
iver  dreamed.  With  the  deepest 
:  she  read  the  half-effaced  names 


on  the  old  brown  head-stones  and  moul- 
dy vaults.  Mere  names  had  always  had 
a  singular  power  to  attract  or  repel  her, 
and  as  she  read  them  over,  she  wonder- 
ed that  she  liked  so  many  of  the  old  his- 
toric names  of  New  York.  "  Cortland  t," 
"  Stuy vesandt,"  "  Beekman,"  **  De  Lan- 
cey,"  "  Schuyler,"  "  Bayard,'*  she  liked 
'them  all  And  here  was  the  name  of 
De  Feyster — she  read  it  on  the  face  of  the 
ancient  vault  of  the  family ;  "  Abraham 
De  Peyster,"  "Katherina  De  Peyster," 
•* Cornelia  De  Peyster,"  "Pierre  Gufl- 
laume  De  Peyster,"  and  many  more. 
"  I  like  this  name  better  than  any  other," 
she  said  to  herself.  Thus  with  ^e  name 
of  De  Peyster  in  her  mind,  she  had  en- 
tered Trinity  Church  and  sat  down  in  iti 
aisle. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


What  a  change  had  come  over  Hill- 
top. From  the  quietest  of  ancient  ham- 
ieU:,  in  a  single  year  it  was  transformed 
into  a  fasliionable  summer  resort  For 
hundreds  of  years  a  mineral  spring  had 
bubbled  out  of  a  rock  on  its  highest 
pinnncle.  The  old  people  of  the  neighbor* 
hood  for  many  generations  had  believed 
that  these  waters  were  full  of  health  and 
healing.  When  their  blood  was  out  of 
order,  when  they  had  the  "  dyspepsy,"  or 
"  rhumatiz/'  a  wagon  and  a  barrel  were 
dispatched  to  "  The  Spring."  The  min- 
eral water  once  deposited  in  the  coolest 
spot  in  the  cellar,  the  invalid  drank  as- 
siduously every  day,  till  new  life  and 
strength  came  back  with  the  new  iron 
in  the  blood.  Next  to  the  Lord,  the 
people  of  Hilltop  believed  in  their  spring. 
They  would  say,  "  It's  all  on  account  of 
the  spring  that  Grandpy  Smoothas  lived 
to  be  ninety,  and  no  doctor  never  could 
get  a  livin'  here." 

There  came  a  time  in  the  cycles  of 
God  when  the  spring  was  not  to  renew 
the  life  of  the  people  of  Hilltop  only, 
but  to  pour  forth  health  for  many  people 
out  in  the  wide  world  as  well.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise.  Amzi  Smoot,  who 
was  employed  in  a  large  hotel  in  Boston, 
one  dog-day  morning  was  commiserating 
a  fellow-clerk  on  his  sickly  appearance. 
**I  say,  Snipe,"  he  said,  '*if  you*d  only 
go  up  to  our  house  and  drink  of  our 
spring  for  a  while,  you  won't  look  so 
pale  and  pimpin'." 

Mr.  Sharpe,  the  proprietor,  who  was 
sitting  near  at  a  high  desk,  said  nothing, 
but  listened  to  this  remark  and  to  the 
conversation  which  came  afler  with  the 
ears  of  a  speculator  and  a  philosopher. 

The  next  Saturday  Snipe  went  to  Hill- 
top with  Amzi.  What  with  the  medici- 
nal waters  of  the  spring,  and  the  fasci- 
nating presence  of  Miss  Nancy,  both 


liver  and  heart  suddenly  became  ao  w> 
tlve,  that  the  world,  from  beingjaQodieed, 
all  at  once  became  a  very  beantifal 
world  indeed,  and  Hilltop  was  its  Pui' 
dise. 

The  Saturday  following  Mr.  Sharpe 
said  carelessly  to  Amzi,  '^Wbat  wm 
that  you  were  aaying  the  other  d^ 
■boat  a  spring  on  yom-  father's  fivm? 
Snipe  says  the  water  is  doing  him  uj 
amount  of  good.  I  have  a  mind  to  tij 
it  myself;  not  out  of  his  bottle,  but  to  go 
up  with  you  and  spend  Sunday,  tasto 
the  spring,  and  get  a  sniff  of  the  mooii- 
tain  air — that  is  if  you*ve  no  objection, 
Amzi."  Objection  1  Amzi  never  felt  so 
honored  in  all  his  life.  I  dare  9aj  that 
it  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  the 
rich  proprietor  ever  went  on  a  social 
visit  to  one  of  his  clerk's.  Amzi  droTV 
him  all  about  in  the  family  buggy.  Mr. 
Sharpens  keen  eyes  saw  many  things,  and 
his  equally  keen  mind  came  to  many 
significant  conclusions. 

He  saw  that  the  remarkably  wild,  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  Hilltop  was  still  near 
the  railroad  and  accessible  to  the  great 
cities.  He  noted  the  pure,  invigorating 
quality  of  the  atmosphere.  He  tasted 
the  waters  of  the  spring,  and  if  he  had 
had  no  faith  in  their  medicinal  properties, 
he  could  still  see  that  their  surroondingi 
would  be  most  attractive  to  pleasure 
seekers.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to 
conclude  that  here  was  a  chance  for 
a  profitable  investment,  and  he  madeiL 
The  first  result  of  his  Sunday's  seeing 
and  planning  made  Farmer  Smooth  bj 
the  sale  of  the  spring-portion  of  his 
farm,  the  richest  man  on  Hilltop.  The 
second  result  was  a  host  of  mechanics, 
aii<i  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  cl 
building  in  the  widely  scattered  and 
quiet  town.  The  third  result  was  visible, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  is 
the  form  of  an  elegant  and  spadooi 
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with  wide  Yerandahs  and  crowning 
i  surmounted  by  a  floating  flag, 
berry  bushes,  mulleins,  and  dog- 
s  no  longer  ran  rampant  on  Pinna- 
ill.  They  had  been  massacred  to 
place  for  velvet  turf,  broad  flower- 
red  avenues,  rustic  seats  and  ar- 

Sharpe,  with  a  taste  remarkable 
)  of  his  class,  instead  of  a  heathen 
!a,  built  a  quaint  round  pavilion 
the  ancient  spring.  Thus,  while 
were  seats,  shadow,  and  quiet  for 
who  came  to  its  side,  its  natural 
Y  remained  undisturbed,  its  waters 
»ubbled  up  through  mossy  stones, 
rickled  through  the  fringing  ferns 

old.  The  fourth  result  of  Mr. 
•e's  visit  changed  Hilltop  from  the 
t  of  secluded  towns  into  a  water- 
ace  of  fashion. 

nacle  House,  its  glistening  cupola 
lying  flag  on  its  lofty  elevation, 
3  for  miles  around,  was  alike  the 
and  wonder  of  the  natives, 
i  country  girls  on  the  railroad-sta- 
;teps  were  no  longer  compelled  to 
isfied  with  tantalizing  glimpses  of 
tyles    through    car  windows,   for 

train  of  "  the  season  "  deposited 
>se  very  steps  companies  of  miracu- 

drossed  ladies  and  pyramids  of 
breaking  trunks,  the  weight  of 
I  no  farmer  boy  in  Hilltop  bad  ever 

i  country  roads,  along  which  the 
arts  and  buggies  and  old-time 
'S  of  so  many  generations  had  rum- 
nrithout  even  fretting  away  their 
T  borders,  took  on  an  unwonted 
t,  now  on  summer  evenings, 
led  as  they  were  with  gay  city 
ages. 

^n  from  the  Pinnacle  House,  into 
lanes,  into  forest  roads,  and  into 
cut  through  fields  of  blossoming 
',  rolled  the  stately  coaches  with 
liveried  outriders,  open  barouches 
with  bevies  of  beautiful  ladies  and 
en,  and  the  pretty  basket  phsetons, 
ponies  driven  by  fair  hands,  while 
3  seat  behind  clung  a  caparisoned 

til  this  day  the  simple  Hilltopper 


had  belieyed  the  smart  teams  of  Busy- 
ville  fine  beyond  comparison;  it  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  these  unwonted  splen- 
dors filled  their  souls  with  wonder  if  not 
with  longing. 

To  none  other  did  they  bring  so  strange 
and  deep  a  throb  as  to  the  heart  of  little 
Pansy  Vale.  The  first  one  that  she  ever 
saw  of  these  grand  city  carriages  seemed 
to  send  a  wild  intuition  through  her 
brain.  "  Just  such  a  fine  carriage  as  that 
will  come  some  day  and  carry  me  away," 
she  said  to  herself  And  from  the  mo- 
ment that  this  thought  came  to  her  iriie 
never  doubted  it 

If  Pansy  hated  anything,  and  it  was 
certain  that  she  did,  she  hated  house- 
work, and  her  especial  detestation  was 
wiping  dishes.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  quiet  pleasure  which  Eirene  had  felt 
in  fulfilling  household  duties,  and  in 
making  everything  look  pleasant  And 
Mary  Vale  often  said  to  herself*'  I  would 
do  everything  myself  if  I  were  strong 
enough;  chores  seem  to  come  so  un- 
natural to  the  child.'*  Thus  it  was  a  new 
comfort  to  the  poor  mother,  when  the  lit- 
tle maiden  did  everything  that  she  was 
bidden  to  do  without  crying  or  fretting, 
if  she  only  had  the  promise  of  going  out 
to  the  gate  "  in  time  to  see  the  carriages." 

Tea  was  taken  and  all  the  evening 
tasks  performed  at  an  earlier  hour,  in 
order  that  the  little  girl  might  be  dressed 
and  at  the  gate  in  time  to  see  the  evening 
driving.  It  is  true,  also,  that  Mary  Vale 
enjoyed  a  pathetic  kind  of  pleasure  as 
she  sat  by  the  open  window  or  in  the 
porch  watching  the  cavalcade  pass  by. 
It  seemed  to  her  such  a  perfect  reflection 
of  the  brillant,  beautiful  life  of  that  world 
of  which  she  used  to  drenm.  How  she 
had  longed  to  go  out  into  that  world, 
and,  how  wonderful,  the  world  itself  had 
come  to  her  very  door.  Thus  she  sat 
one  August  evening,  the  low  sunshine 
falling  on  her  brown  hair,  as  with  anxious 
eyes  she  looked  out  on  her  child.  Pansy 
stood  by  the  gate, — a  little  princess 
waiting  for  her  throne. 

She  had  been  unusually  fretful  over 
the  dishes  that  evening,  and  her  impa- 
tience while  being  arrayed  in  the  blue 
merino  frock  could  hardly  be  restrained. 
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"Dear  me,  m  never  get   out  there; 
they'll  all  be  gone  by,"  she  said. 

Now  she  leaned  over  the  low  gate 
and  looked  up  the  long  hill  far  away  to 
the  Pinnacle  House.  It  was  early  and 
she  saw  nothing  yet  of  the  gay  people 
from  the  hotel,  but  she  knew  they  would 
be  sure  to  come,  for  the  picturesque  road 
by  the  dormer  cottage  was  a  favorite 
drive.  As  she  watched  and  waited  the 
little  brain  was  very  busy.  "Mother 
says  that  Eirene  is  patient,**  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I  don't  care  if  she  is.  She  can 
be  patient  if  she  wants  to  be,  I  don*t; 
she  can  work  if  she  likes  to,  I  don't  I 
can't  like  to  wash  dishes  and  scour 
knives,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try.  They 
make  my  fingers  crack  and  make  them 
so  scratchy,  they're  hateful.  I  don't 
think  I'll  live  here  always.  It  don't 
seem  like  my  house.  If  one  of  these 
strange  ladies  would  ask  me  to  go  away 
with  her  I'd  go.  Mother  wouldn't  want 
me  to  go,  nor  father,  but  I'd  cry  and 
teaze  them,  and  they'd  let  me.  I  love 
mother  and  father,  too,  and  a  couple  of 
natural  tears  forced  themselves  into  the 
child's  eyes;  but  I  don't  want  to  stay 
here.  I  want  to  ride  in  a  carriage  with 
two  horses,  and  have  a  hat  full  of  white 
feathers  like  the  girl  from  Boston.  Fm 
a  great  deal  prettier  than  she  is  if  I  am 
poor  I  0,  there's  my  carriage  I  and  my 
lady." 

It  rolled  slowly  down  the  hill,  a 
basket  phseton  drawn  by  two  black 
ponies,  a  dignified  African  in  a  livery  of 
black  and  silver  sitting  with  folded  arms 
on  the  seat  behind.  A  gentleman  leaned 
back  on  its  cushions,  while  a  beautifiil 
woman  held  the  reins  in  her  small  and 
careless  hand.  She  seemed  to  hold 
them  still  more  loosely  as  she  drew 
nearer,  till  at  last  the  ponies  walked 
slowly  past  the  cottage,  while  the  lady 
took  a  full  survey  of  the  little  princess  at 
the  gate.  "  She  stood  in  that  same  spot 
and  wore  that  very  dress  a  year  ago. 
Don't  you  think  that  she  is  very 
pretty  ?  "  the  child  heard'  the  lady  say  as 
the  carriage  rolled  on.  Amid  the  many 
which  she  had  seen  since,  how  well  she 
remembered  this  carriage,  the  first  one 
that  she  had  seen  on  the  road  I     That 


was  a  year  ago,  and  the  same  beratilol 
lady  was  driving  them  now.  How  At 
had  watched  and  watched  for  it,  but  it 
never  came  again  till  this  evening.  For 
the  truth  was  that  thepbseton  had  rolled 
from  the  mountains  down  to  the  sea  and 
then  back  to  the  city,  and  had  only  jort 
come  again  to  Hilltop  at  the  beginning 
of  another  season.  With  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  unhappiness,  which 
she  could  neither  fathom  nor  understaod, 
the  child  watched  the  carnage  go  down 
the  hill  and  pass  out  of  sight. 

**  She  might  have  spoken  to  me,  she 
might "  said  the  little  lips,  with  a  passion- 
ate quiver.  "She  remembered  me,  lod 
she  said  that  I  was  pretty,  and  she  looked 
and  looked,  but  she  didn't  speak,  not  to 
me,  but  she  will,"  and  the  little  betrt,  ' 
which  a  moment  before  seemed  to  swell 
to  bursting,  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief 

Again  the  little  princess  shook  ber 
glittering  hair  and  her  whole  face  grew 
radiant — the  carriage  was  coming  back, 
coming  much  faster  than  it  went  away. 
Pansy  watched  it  without  moving  ber 
eyes,  till  the  lady  drove  directly  to  the 
gate.  Then  she  dropped  her  reins  and 
leaning  over  said  in  the  most  natonl 
tone  in  the  world : 

"  What  is  your  name,  dear  ?  " 

"  Pansy  Vale." 

*'  Pansy  Vale  I  What  a  pretty  name. 
It's  just  like  you,  too.  She  looks  like  s 
Pansy,  don't  she,  Pierre,  with  such  dark 
purple  eyes  and  yellow  hair?  " 

"  She  is  a  marked  style,  ve-ry,"  stid 
the  gentleman  thus  appealed  to." 

"Do  you  live  in  this  pretty  little 
house?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"You  like  to  live  here,  don't  you?" 

"  No,  madam." 

**  What  dignity  t  Who  taught  you  to 
say  *  madam '  with  such  an  air?  " 

"Nobody." 

"  Nobody  I  Well,  she  hasn't  the 
manner  of  a  country  chfld,  has  die, 
Pierre?" 

"  Perhaps  you  have  not  always  lired 
in  this  little  house,  and  that's  why  yoo 
don't  like  it?" 

"Yes,  I've  always  lived  hare,  I  wm 
bom  here." 
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"But  you  baye  a  good  papa  and  mam- 
ma, haven't  you  ?  " 

" Yes,  indeed"  said  Pansy  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Yet  you  don't  like  to  live  with  them  ?" 
said  the  lady  reproachfully. 

'*  I  (2o  like  to  live  with  them,  but  I 
don't  like  to  live  Aere,"  said  Pansy. 

"  Why  don't  you  like  to  live  here  ?  " 

"  It's  lonesome." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

''  No,  madam,  I  don't  like  to  go  so  far 
to  school;  the  sun  bums  me  and  makes 
me  red." 

"  O,  Pierre,  hear  the  child  1  Who  would 
think  that  she  was  bom  in  the  coun- 
try I" 

"  Now,  you  have  told  me  every  reason 
why  you  don't  like  to  live  here  ?  " 

"  O,  no  1  I  haven't  told  you  the  reason 
of  all — I  don't  like  to  wash  dishes  and 
9COur  knives,  I  hate  it." 

At  this  announcement  the  gentleman 
laughed  outright. 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  ?  " 

"I  would  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage 
like  this  with  two  horses,  and  wear  a  hat 
full  of  white  feathers  like  the  girl  from 
Boston.  I  would  like  to  learn  to  dance 
and  sing,  and  paint  pictures,  and  talk 
French,  and  live  in  a  great  city  where  I 
could  see  a  great  many  people,  and 
where  they  could  see  me." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  know  what  you 
want ;  that's  more  than  most  of  us  grown 
people  do,"  said  the  gentleman  with  a 
look  of  amusement. 

The  large  soft  eyes  of  the  lady  looked 
down  into  the  child's  face  with  an  in- 
quiring gaze. 

*'  You  have  very  strange  notions,"  she 
said,  *'  for  a  country  child.  Does  your 
mamma  let  you  read  novels  ?  " 

"Ho,  I  only  read  the  stories  in  the 
newspapers.  I've  read  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  she  said  musingly. 

•*  Then  you  know  all  about  little  Eva. 
Don't  you  want  to  be  like  her  ?  ^ 

"  O,  no  indeed." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  She  was  too  good.  If  I  were  like 
her  I'd  have  to  die." 

"  Do  you  want  to  live  ?  " 

''  O,  yes.  I'm  sure  this  world  is  a  great 


deal   pleasanter   than  heaven.  I  don't 
want  to  go  there  at  all." 

"You  don't?     Why  not?" 

"  My  Sabbath-school  teacher  is  always 
telling  me  that  if  I  am  a  good  girl  I  can 
go  to  Heaven  and  sing  forever  and  ever. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  dreadfully  tire- 
some to  sing  fbfever  and  ever,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  it  any  better  walking  up 
and  down  by  a  river. " 

Again  the  gentleman  laughed.  "  What 
stupid  ideas  good  people  have  of  Heaven 
any  way,"  he  said,  "  But  we  are  none 
of  us  so  sure  of  getting  there  that  we 
need  worry  about  it,  Puas.  "• 

"  I  don*^  believe  that  there  is  enough 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next  to  satisfy 
you,  my  little  Pansy,"  said  the  lady 
as  she  slowly  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
child's  face;  but  thereis  one  thing  that 
you  can  have  without  waiting — a  ride. 
Would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  much  1  Thank  you,"  said 
the  excited  Pansy. 

"  Go  and  ask  your  mother,  then,  and 
if  she  says  yes,  we  will  take  you  up  to 
the  Pinnacle  House." 

"  But  stay,"  she  added,  "  that  is  hardly 
the  way  to  carfy  off  a  mother's  child. 
Will  you  introduce  me  to  yonr  mother. 
Pansy  ?  "  And  gathering  up  her  delicate 
draperies,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  grass 
and  followed  Pansy  to  the  house. 

Mary  Yale,  who  had  witnessed  the 
conversation  from  her  seat  by  the  win- 
dow, rose  to  meet  the  tall  and  lovely 
stranger  whose  airy  robes  filled  all  her 
narrow  doorway. 

*'  Mother  1  this  is  my  lady — the  one 
that  I  chose  from  all  the  rest  last  Sum- 
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mer. 

'*  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  so 
honored,  Mrs.  Yale,"  said  one  of  the  soft- 
est voices  in  the  world  ;  "  although  I  no- 
ticed your  daughter  last  Summer,  and  re- 
membered her.  I  am  Mrs.  Stuy  veaant)  of 
New  York,  and  have  made  myself  verv 
well  acquainted  with  your  daughter.  I 
am  very  fond  of  children,  of  little  girls 
especially.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
let  me  drive  Pansy  to  the  Pinnacle 
House,  I  will  bring  her  back  safely  before 
dark. " 

"  It  is  you  who  are  kind,"  said  Mary 
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Tale,  as  she  offered  her  easiest  diair  to 
the  stranger,  while  Pansy  flew  up  stairs 
for  her  best  hat. 

"  Pansy  has  tried  to  describe  you  to 
me  many  times,  and  has  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded that  it  seems  as  if  I  knew  you 
and  had  seen  you  many  times  before.  *' 

Ere  these  simple  sentences  had  passed 
between  these  two  women,  they  had  felt 
intuitively  attracted  toward  each  other. 
The  one  was  young  and  of  rare  loveli- 
ness, carrying  with  her  the  unmistakable 
insignias  of  wealth  and  rank ;  the  other 
was  faded,  and  bore  on  her  face  the  sign 
of  a  life  repressed  and  unfulfilled,  as  well 
as  an  expression  of  endurance  and  tender 
patience.  But  there  was  that  in  each 
which  appealed  to  the  other ;  and  when 
Pansy  came  down  in  her  shabby  little 
hat  which  she  had  privately  punched, 
because  it  dared  to  be  her  best  one,  she 
found  her  mother  and  the  lovely  stran- 
ger conversing  as  if  they  were  not 
strangers.  She  entered  the  door  just 
in  time  to  hear  her  mother  say,  **  I  think 
it  is  beyond  my  power  to  make  the  child 
contented  or  happy ;  yet  I  often  reproach 
myself  for  it  all :  her  habits  and  state  of 
mind  are  the  reflections  of  what  mine 
were  before  she  was  born  I  " 

A  few  moments  more  and  Mary  Vale 
watched  the  phaeton  roll  away,  with 
Pansy  seated  on  a  stool  before  the  lady 
and  gentleman.  She  noted  the  look  of 
almost  wild  delight  on  the  child's  face 
as  the  ponies  darted  away.  There  was 
such  a  difference  between  them  and  Mug- 
gins ! — such  a  difference  between  the  gli- 
ding phaeton  and  the  shaking  old  bug- 
gy, a  difference  which  Pansy  felt  fully 
now  for  the  first  time. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  they  have 
come  to  take  the  child  away,  it  will  not 
be  the  last,"  said  Mary  Vale  with  a  sigh 
as  she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  house. 
*'  But  have  I  any  right  to  complain  if  the 
very  life  comes  to  my  child  which  I 
longed  for  so  much  for  myself,  when  she 
has  inherited  from  me  that  very  longing  ? 
Nobody  likes  to  take  the  consequences 
ol  what  is  worst  in  themselves.  I  will 
try  to  take  mine  without  complaint  " 
No  one  of  the  four  slept  very  well  that 
night.    Pansy  dreamed  all  night  of  the 


giri  from  Boston.  TntheeTeningsbeKir 
her  on  the  great  piazsa  of  the  Pinoicle 
House,  and  she  laughed  at  Pansy's  shab- 
by hat  with  its  faded  ribboDS— Pansy  wai 
sure  that  she  did,  and  that  she  ridiculed 
her  shabby  looks  to  the  girl  in  floences 
by  her  side.  Thus  Pansy*s  sleep  was  fbll 
of  wounded  vanity  and  wrathful  pride: 
she  talked  and  cried  and  ground  her  pret- 
ty teeth  in  her  sleep.  Mary  Vale  shim- 
bers  were  filled  with  fears.  Coroelii 
Stuyvesant  could  not  sleep  at  all  for 
the  multitude  of  air  casUea  that  kept 
shooting  up  firom  her  brain.  "  0,  what  if 
it  could  be  I  If  she  could  take  that  child 
home  with  her,  adopt  her,  and  educate 
her,  who  could  tell,  afler  she  had  mould- 
ed her  over  to  her  own  heart,  but  that 
she  would  be  the  wife  predestined  for 
Pierre  from  all  eternity.  What  a  life 
work  that  would  be,  to  mould  annfe  for 
Pierre  I" 

Pierre  himself  was  puzzling  his  bnin 
in  a  very  misty  and  unsatisfactory  waj, 
trying  to  expound  to  his  own  satisiactioo 
the  natural  law  of  resemblances.  Whj 
did  the  girl  at  the  gate  resemble  thegiri 
in  the  church  ?  rather  why  did  she  sug- 
gest her  ?  For  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
greater  contrast  than  between  thatblcTHh 
injT  young  girl  and  the  lovely  but  almopt 
faded  young  woman  of  his  memory.  "If 
it  were  possible,  I  should  say  it  were 
blood,  the  mysterious  out-raying  of  a 
family  look/'  he  said  to  himself;  *'bnt 
of  course  that's  impossible,  at  least  it'i 
very  unlikely  that  the  solitary  face  I 
saw  in  Trinity  and  lost  on  Broadwiy 
ever  sprung  from  the  blackberries  lod 
mulleins  of  Hilltop.  There  was  a  history 
written  in  that  face  if  I  ever  saw  one 
on  a  human  countenance,  but  then  sbe 
did  look  like  the  girl  at  the  gate."  There 
was  no  getting  away  from  this  fart,  and 
no  solution  for  it  Thus,  in  a  verv  uraiia- 
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factory  and  puzzled  state  of  mind,  Pierre 
at  last  departed  for  the  land  of  Nod. 

It  was  two  weeks  later.  Pansr  in 
the  meantime  had  had  many  driveji  and 
talks  with  Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  each  one  of 
which  confirmed  the  latter  more  acd 
more  in  her  desire  to  adopt  the  brisfat 
child,  and  to  give  her  the  opportunities 
of  a  life  which  she  Feemed  born  to  adort. 
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She  hftd  been  very  shy  of  talking  of  this 
project  to  Pierre.  Doubtless  the  fell 
design  upon  his  future  which  she  was 
conscious  of  cherishing  in  her  purpose 
made  her  less  disposed  to  shift  any  re- 
sponsibility upon  him. 

She  informed  him,  however,  that  it 
she  could  persuade  Mrs.  Vale  to  give  her 
up  she  was  going  to  take  Pansy  home 
with  her. 

"  What  for,  pray  ?"  inquired  the  un- 
impressionable Pierre. 

"  Why,  don't  you  think  she  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  company  for  me,  now  you 
have  resolved  to  go  again  to  Europe  ?*' 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  don't  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  such  a  bright  beautiful  child  bet- 
ter opportunities  and  fit  her  for  another 
sphere  in  life  ?  " 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  Very  risky 
business,  I  can  tell  you,  taking  such  a  miss 
out  into  the  world  which  she  is  so  crazy 
to  see.  She  would  be  a  good  deal  safer  if 
you  would  leave  her  among  the  black- 
berry bushes." 

"No,  Pierre,  not  half  so  safe;  not 
when  so  mnch  of  the  world  goes  by  her 
gate,  and  all  that  she  knows  of  it  is 
through  her  imagination.  She  is  too 
pretty  to  leave  here,  and  think.  Pierre, 
what  I  can  do  for  her ;  what  a  woman  I 
can  make  of  her  I " 

"Hum!  A  perfectly  material  nature, 
measures  everything  already  by  what  it 
will  be  worth  to  herself.  Don't  like 
calculation  in  a  woman.  What's  a  woman 
without  spirituality  ?  " 

"But  do  you  think  it  quite  fair  to 
measure  a  woman's  spirituality  in  a  child 
of  twelve  years?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  Of  course  you 
w^ill  do  as  you  please,  Coma.  I  only 
w^anted  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  hanker 
afler  her  company,  and  think  it  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  nuisance  when  we  sit 
down  to  talk  together  to  have  her 
always  around. " 

"  0,  ril  take  care  of  that.  She  shall 
never  interfere  with  our  chats,  never."    ' 

Coma  was  so  in  love  with  the  little 
romatce  which  she  had  nursed  in  her 
heart,  that  in  this  instance  twice  as 
much   objection   on  her  brother's  part 


would  not  have  moved  her  from  het 
purpose. 

They  were  to  leave  the  next  day,  and 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  Mary  Vale,  and  Pansy 
were  in  the  cottage  sitting-room,  while 
the  phaeton  and  the  black  servitor 
waited  without. 

"Pansy,  you  shall  make  your  own 
choice,"   said   Mary   Vale  in  a  broken    . 
voice.     "  Will  you  go  with  the  lady,  or 
stay  with  your  mother  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Pansy  stood  be- 
tween «the  two.  She  looked  at  her 
mother,  and  her  lips  quivered  She 
looked  at  Cornelia  Stuyvesant,  and  her 
eyes  kindled,  and  a  glance  akin  to  tri- 
umph lighted  her  childish  features. 

"  I  will  go  with  y<>w,"  she  said.  "  When 
I  am  rich  and  have  my  own  beautiful 
house,  mother,  I  will  come  back  for 
you:' 

It  could  not  be  unsaid.  The  child  had 
chosen,  and  her  choice  was  to  go  with 
strangers.  The  next  morning  a  tearful 
little  group  stood  once  more  at  the  gate, 
watching  out  of  sight  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  house.  Not  as  Eirene  went 
did  Pansy  go.  No  jerking  Muggins,  no 
rattling  buggy,  carried  her  off.  No  little 
brass-nailed  trunk  went  behind  her  hold- 
ing her  possessions.  She  owned  nothing 
fine  enough  to  take  with  her  to  her 
new  estate  save  her  blue  merino  frock, 
and  that  she  wore.  Beside  Cornelia 
Stuyvesant  in  the  pretty  phaeton,  with 
the  black  ponies  and  the  black  footman 
in  silver  bands,  the  little  princess  went 
forth  to  her  kingdom  in  the  world.  As 
they  had  watched  Eirene  before,  they 
watched  her  up  the  hill — a  teazing,  dis- 
satisfied child,  who  had  ever  brought 
more  of  care  than  sunshine  to  the  house- 
hold ;  but  they  thought  not  of  that  Had 
they  not  all  come  to  feel  that  it  was  a 
privilege  to  wait  on  her  and  to  try  to 
make  her  happy.  Was  she  not  Pansy,  the 
baby,  and  so  lovely  to  see  I  Tears  were 
in  their  eyes  as  they  turned  back  to  the 
house,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said.  Had  she 
not  chosen  to  go  I 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  the  first 
time  in  a  generation  a  bright  young  face 
became  visible  in  the  great  wiadows  of 
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De  Peyster  house.    While  Eirene  sat 
within  her  little  iron  railing,  poring  over 
ledgers,  and  casting  up  accounts,   and 
writing  business  letters  from  morning  till 
night,  Pansy  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be 
dressed  and  to  drive  out  beside  Mrs. 
Stuy  vesant,  or  to  learn  her  lessons  for 
the  masters  who  came  every  day  to  the 
house  to  teach  her.     To  be  sure  she  felt 
this  to  be  very  irksome,  yet  she  stud- 
>  led  bravely  and  made  rapid  proficiency ; 
for  no  one  realized  more  than  Pansy  how 
indispensable  were  culture  and  accom- 
plishments to  fine  lady-hood.     One  sister 
laid  down  on  an  iron  cot  in  her  bare  at- 
tic room,  and  if  her  eyes  were  not  too 
weary  or  her  heart  too  sad,  would  try  to 
study  past  sleeping  time,  as  she  did  of 
old.     The  other  sister,  in  a  lolly  chamber, 
which    had    once    been    the    nursery 
of  the  De  Peysters,   laid   down   on  a 
couch  curtained  and  covered  with  em- 
broidered laces,  amid  pictures  and  flow- 
ers and  every  appliance  which  afiection 
and  wealth  could  devise,  and  dreamed  of 
still  richer  and  rarer  gifts  waiting  in  her 
future;  and  neither  sister  knew  where 
the  other  was.    Mary  Yale's  last  injunc- 
tion to  Pansy  had  been,  *'Go  and  see 
Eirene  as  soon  as  you  get  to  New  York," 
but  Pansy  had  not  gone,  nor  was  it  whol- 
ly her  fault.     Cornelia  Stuyvesant,  gen- 
erous in  almost  everything  else,  failed 
here.     It  was   not  pleasant  to   her   to 
think  that  Pansy  had  a  sister,  least  of  all 
that  she  had  a  sister  in  the  same  city. 
By  so  much  she  seemed  less  entirely  hers. 
Few  of  her  class  were  as  free  as  she  from 
the  pre^judice  of  caste,  yet^he  could  not 
forget  that  she  was  educating  Pansy  for 
a  sphere  far  above  that  in  which  she  was 
born ;  that  a  sister  in  a  shop  in  the  same 
city  and  on  visiting  terms,    to  say  the 
least,  would  be  inconvenient.    Even  Cor- 
nelia De  Peyster  was  not  entirely  noble 
— how  many  of  us  are. 

Yet  she  was  incapable  of  deliberately 
separating  two  only  sisters.  She  fully 
intended  when  i%  was  convenient  to  take 
Pansy  to  see  her  sister,  yet  she  involun- 
tarily without  knowing  wherefore  put  off 
the  day. 

'*Is  your  sister  pretty?'*  she  asked 
one  morning  of  her  pet. 


''  She  used  to  be,"  said  Pansy. 

.*<UBed  to  be  I  llien  why  isn't  ihl 
now  ?    She  must  be  young." 

"  Well,  she  was  very  sick.  We  thought 
she  would  die,  and  she  has  never  looked 
the  same  since,"  said  Pansy  meditatively, 
guarding  Eirene's  secret  with  a  touch  ol 
true  sisterly  feeling. 

"  Sick  1  I'm  sorry ;  but  does  she  look 
like  you  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  mother  say  that  we  both 
had  th6  family  look,  but  Eirene*8  hair  is 
brown." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  don't  want  any 
one  to  look  like  you.  Pansy.  But  it  your 
sister  like  you  ?  " 

'*  No,  indeed ;  I  wish  I  was  like  A«r,  or 
I  would  if  she  wasn't  so  quiet  It  would 
tire  me  to  death  to  study,  and  be  as  still 
as  Eirene  is.  If  I  tried  it  would  make 
me  scream  right  out." 

"You  needn't  tiy,  my  darling.  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  like  any  one  but 
yourself.  Although  it  is  very  proper  and 
commendable  in  your  sister  to  study  and 
make  the  most  of  herself,  poor  thing  I  '* 

Cornelia  De  Peyster  instinctively  felt 
a  touch  of  pity  for  the  unknown  girl, 
whose  distant  image  rose  faintly  before 
her,  wasted  by  sickness,  silent  and  alone, 
yet  she  found  herself  resolutely  turning 
away  from  it,  why  she  knew  not,  unless 
it  was  because  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  Pansy  had  a  sister. 

Meanwhile  that  sister  had  long  Aince 
learned  by  a  letter  from  her  mother  of  the 
change  in  Pansy's  fortunes,  that  she  was  in 
the  very  city  with  her,  that  she  would 
soon  come  and  see  her.  Day  by  day  she 
waited,  but  no  Pansy  came.  In  the 
morning  when  she  went  to  her  desk,  she 
would  say,  •*  She  will  come  to  day." 
And  at  night  when  she  went  to  the 
lodging-house  that  she  calle$i  hoaty 
"  She  has  been  here,  I  know,  and  left 
word  where  I  can  meet  her ;  "  but  the 
long  days  wore  into  weeks,  and  no  Pansv 
appeared.  As  the  hope  too  long  delayed 
wore  out,  Eirene's  yearning  to  »ee  het 
sister  became  almost  a  sickness — the  stster 
whom  long  ago  she  held  in  her  arms 
whose  hair  she  had  combed  and  plajed 
with,  whose  little  bumped  nose  she  had 
so  often  bathed  with  camphor,  and  wboK 
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scratched  and  pounded  fingers  she  had  so 
many  times  cured  with  kisses.  It  was 
Pansy  from  home,  with  the  freshness  of 
the  hills  on  her  face,  and  the  sweetbrier 
scent  in  her  garments,  and  the  mother- 
touch  on  her  head,  but  where  ?  Shut  up 
in  some  great  New  York  mansion  where 
she  could  not  find  her !  The  conviction 
fixed  itself  on  her  mind  at  last  that  the 
rich  lady  who  had  adopted  Pansy  did 
not  intend  that  she  should  associate  with 
a  sister  whose  lot  in  life  was  to  be  so  dif- 
ferentfc  Then  she  thought,  "  I  will 
not  intrude,  I  will  not  do  anything  to 
mar  her  prospects,  but  I  will  find  the 
house,  and  perhaps  fi-om  a  distance  I  can 
see  her  go  in  or  come  out" 

Thus  if  Pierre  De  Peyster  had  been  at 
home,  and  had  sauntered  to  the  drawing- 
room  windows  as  he  sometimes  used  to 
do,  he  might  have  seen  just  at  early  dusk 
a  slight  figure  hovering  amid  the  shrub- 
bery of  the  little  park  before  the  house, 
and  a  face  sometimes  wistfully  Hfled  to- 
ward the  windows,  which,  if  it  were  not 
too  dark,  he  would  have  recognized  as 
the  one  that  he  saw  at  Trinity.  He  was 
not  there,  but  away  beyond  the  ocean, 
studying  science,  and  trying  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  very  much  occupied 
and  living  a  very  complete  life. 

Eirene,  when  her  day's  work  was  done, 
would  turn  her  face  toward  the  mansion 
of  the  De  Peyster's.  It  was  rather  late, 
and  she  sometimes  felt  timid  when  her 
pausing  in  the  park  seemed  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  But  no  one 
ever  accosted  her.  The  subdued  dress, 
the  shrinking  face,  were  enough  to  com- 
mand respect  from  any  one  who  noticed 
them.  The  most  depraved  man,  had  de- 
moralissed  habit  moved  him  to  speak, 
would  have  paused  and  have  remained 
silentwith  one  look  at  her  face.  It  would 
have  been  offering  insult  to  his  sister,  or 
the  young  mother  whose  smile  made  the 
heaven  of  his  childhood. 

She  never  lingered  long.  Sometimes 
ehe  would  go  for  days  and  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  any  one  within  the  great  cur- 
tained windows.  Once  she  saw  a  young 
girl  come  to  one  of  them  and  look  out, 
and  then  go  away.  It  was  Pansy.  At 
the  sight  of  her  sister's  face  her  heart 


gave  a  bound,  and  forgetting  everything 
she  started  toward  the  house :  she  reached 
the  stone  steps  and  began  to  ascend,  whep 
her  heart  failed  her.  Pansy  would  be 
glad  to  see  her — she  was  sure  that  she 
would,  but  the  lady,  the  lady  who  owned 
this  grim  old  house,  who  had  made  Pansy 
a  daughter  in  it,  she  rose  before  her  in 
overpowering  state  and  majesty;  she 
could  not  meet  her,  not  in  her  own 
parlor,  into  which  she  had  never  been 
invited,  and  where  she  could  only  appear 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder.  With  an 
anguish  and  desolation  in  her  heart  for 
which  there  were  neither  words  nor 
tears,  she  turned  and  fled  from  the  house 
as  rapidly  as  she  had  approached  it 

As  she  looked  up  from  her  books  one 
morning,  she  noticed  a  lady  buying  goods 
at  an  opposite  counter.  She  wore  a  suit 
of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  Russian 
sable,  and  the  costly  elegance  of  her  cos- 
tume and  the  remarkable  type  of  her 
beauty  both  attracted  Eirene's  attention. 
Soon  a  young  girl  came  from  another 
counter  and  took  a  stool  by  the  lady's 
side.  She  also  wore  black  velvet  re- 
lei  ved  by  bright  blue  ribbons  and  plumes, 
her  yellow  hair  glittering  like  a  fleece 
of  gold  around  her  head  and  shoulders. 
No  human  being  would  have  thought 
that  the  dainty  little  fingers  tossing 
about  the  costly  fabrics  on  the  counter  had 
ever  been  made  red  by  hot  dish  water,  or 
rough  with  a  coarse  dish  towel, — and  yet 
they  had  both,  for  these  were  Pansy's 
fingers.  No  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  she  had  ever  been  a  princess  with- 
out a  throne  to  have  seen  her  seated  on 
that  high  shop  stool.  Not  that  she  said 
much,  she  left  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  to  do- the 
tilking,  but  she  ''had  an  air,"  and  was  not 
the  coach  with  its  outriders  waiting  out- 
side. They  were  just  turning  to  go, 
they  had  nearly  passed  the  young  book- 
keeper's cage  on  the  other  side  of  the  shop 
when  Pansy  half  caught  the  gaze,  the  in- 
tent, eager,  questioning  gaze  fijted  upon 
her.  She  did  not  turn  to  look,  but  walk- 
ed straight  on.  If  it  was  her  sister,  and 
she  felt  that  it  was— the  passing  glimpse 
had  told  her  tiiat — but  here  was  no  place 
to  meet  her.  Had  she  not  been  playing 
the  grand  lady   in  miniature,  and  now 
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before  all  the  sboptenders  to  rush  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  them  and  call  her  sis- 
ter I  This  thought  lasted  Pansy  as  far 
as  the  door,  when  a  deeper  and  stronger 
feeling  overthrew  it  altogether,  and  she 
exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  **0,  I 
must  go  back  I  I  saw  somebody  as  I 
came  out  who  looked  so  much  like 
Eirenel" 

She  returned  to  the  desk  more  swiftly 
than  she  had  passed  it,  and  leaning  over 
the  wire  railing, — there  were  but  two 
words — 

*^  Pansy  I" 

"  Eirene ! " 

They  embraced,  then  gazed  into  each 
other's  faces. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Stuy  vesant  came  up. 

*'  It  is  my  fault,"  she  said  to  Eirene, 
without  waiting  for  an  introduction.  "  I 
have  been  very  selfish.  Yet  I  have  not 
deliberately  separated  two  sisters.  Come 
and  see  Pansy?  Will  you  come  this 
evening.  If  so,  I  will  send  the  carriage 
for  you.'* 

Eirene,  who  realized  nothing  now  but 
that  she  had  her  sister  back  again,  gave 
her  assent,and  Cornelia  Stuy  vesant,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  all  the  public  notice  possible 
in  the  shop,  hastened  forth  with  Pansy, 
every  clerk  in  it  gazing  after  her.  It 
all  seomed  so  sudden  and  unreal  to 
Eirene,  such  a  meeting  with  her  sister 
and  such  a  sudden  termination  of  it,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
brought  her  mind  back  to  her  duties  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  stately  carriage  came  to  the  lodg- 
ing house  for  her  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening.  The  sisters  had  a  long  visit 
alone  in  Pansy's  beautiful  room,  in  which 
they  exchanged  many  confidences,  and 
another  visit  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Stuy  vesant  in  the  great  library.  It  was 
not  the  great  pictures,  Johanes  De  Pey- 
ster's  grandfather  in  his  mighty  wig, 
nor  the  handsome  Colonel  Arent  De 
Peyster  with  all  his  gold  stars  and  lace, 
nor  even  the  massive  carved  cases  filled 
with  books,  which  overawed  Eirene  and 
made  her  trembling  soul  dumb  within 
her, — it  was  the  slender  and  stately  lady 
who  sat  their  with  the  soft  sad  look  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  but  with  a  manner  so 


remote  and  cold  even  in  its  kindnesB  that 
that  it  made  the  stranger  before  her  fed 
that  she  was  shut  out  from  her  sympathy 
forever.  Every  moment  it  seemed  to 
Eirene  that  she  must  burst  in  tears,  ibe 
knew  not  wherefore,  and  she  felt  so  do 
less  at  her  departure,  when  Mrs.  Stuj- 
vesant  politely  invited  her  to  come  again, 
and  promised  that  Pansy  should  visit 
her,  and  in  addition  proffered  the  car- 
riage for  the  two  to  ride  together  to  the 
Park  some  day. 

With  Cornelia  this  was  her  superla- 
tive effort  to  do  right,  to  "  do  her  duty  *' 
by  Pansy's  unfortunate  sister. 

Being  in  no  wise  a  hypocrite  with  all 
her  polish  and  grace,  she  performed  an 
insincere  act  ungracefully,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  her  gracious  words  ex- 
pressed nothing  of  her  real  feelings. 
Eirene  felt  quite  as  much  like  crying  as 
if  she  had  not  been  invited  to  ride. 
Nothing  could  have  added  to  her  exqui- 
site consciousness  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  herself  and  the  foster 
mother  of  her  sister.  Time  did  not 
bridge  this  distance.  It  widened  it 
Cornelia  Stuyvesant  did  not  cease  to 
make  efforts  to  be  kind  to  Eirene,  but 
not  one  of  them  could  hide  the  truth  from 
her — that  Pansy's  friend  was  sorry  that 
Pansy  had  a  sister.  Under  the  circum- 
stances Eirene  thought  this  very  natu- 
ral. She  at  least  taught  herself  to  accept 
the  fact,  that  in  the  complete  sense  her 
sister  could  be  her  sister  no  longer. 

She  avoided  De  Peyster  house,  and 
never  went  there  except  on  special  invi- 
tation and  occasions.  These  occasions 
were  rare.  In  them  her  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  never  passed  the 
bound  of  formal  politeness  and  kindness. 
She  never  heard  her  mention  her  bro- 
ther's name,  and  did  not  know  that  .«he 
had  a  brother — Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  as  we 
know,  for  her  own  reasons  taking  pains 
to  keep  such  knowledge  from  her. 

Meanwhile,  Pierre  De  Peyster  did  not 
hasten  back.  Two  years  went, — but 
when  the  third  came,  it  brought  him  the 
opportunity  of  his  life,  as  it  brought  it 
to  so  many  Americans  who  till  then  had 
never  dreamed  of  their  destiny. 

The  first  gun  of  the  civil  war  brought 
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him  home.    He  was  as  true  to  the  prin-'  expense— started  with  ii  as  its  surgeon ; 

ciples  of  constitutional  freedom  and  as  and  when  Eirene  wrote  her  first  letter 

eager  to  defend  them  as  were  the  De  of  the  war  to  her  mother,  Pierre  De 

Peysters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Peyster  was  already  at  the  front  with 

He  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  his  regimenU 

} 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Mrene  to  her  Mother, 

New  York,  June,  1861. 
Saturday. — Dear  Mother  :  This  ijr  war. 
Now  it  seems  as  if  life  never  meant  any- 
thing before.     I  stood  on  the  steps  of  a 
house  overlooking  the  vast  crowd  at  the 
meeting  at  Union  Square,  and  as  I  lis- 
tened to  Colonel  Baker,  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men,  and  watched  the  new-bom 
army  of  American  citizens  below,  in  their 
silence    more    eloquent    than    he,   an!l 
thought  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  liberty 
just  begun,  I  wondered  how  I  had  ever 
been  so  absorbed  in  my  own  little  life,  or 
had  cared  so  much  about  it.     The  whole 
city  has  blossomed  out  in  banners ;  they 
float  from  every  house;    they  line  and 
canopy  Broadway.      Under  those  ban- 
ners, amid  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
streaming  eyes  and  beating  drums,  the 
whole  nation  seems  to  be  marching  to 
war.   The  rudest  men  of  the  t^wn  swarm 
up  from  the  lower  streets  arrayed  in  uni- 
form; they  are  going  to  the  war.     The 
most  cultivated  men  of  the  town  march 
out  from  their  splendid  homes  in  uni- 
forms, amid  tears  and  prayers ;  they,  too, 
are  going  to  the  war.     Alas  I   already 
they  are  beginning  to  come  back.    Fune- 
ral pageants  follow  quick  upon  the  tri- 
umphant march.     Day  by  day  Broadway 
is  walled  on  either  side  by  a  mass  of  hu- 
nfanity  tearful  and  silent     All  its  roar  is 
hushed;    wailing   music,    the   measured 
stride  of  horses,  the  muffled  footfall  of 
marching  men  smite  the  silence  with  a 
stroke  of  pain.     Then  we  see  mounted 
cavaliers  with  bowed  heads,  long  lines  of 
infantry  with  reversed  arms,  a  hearse 
with  nodding  plumes,  holding  a  coffin 
wrapped  in  a  flag  and  covered  with  flow- 
ers, followed  by  a  riderless  horse,  and 
carnages  filled  with  mourning  friends. 
Mother,  this  is  war. 
Monday. — Every  traia  brings  in  new 


regiments.  O  mother^  they  all  leem 
boys  from  home,  these  bright-eyed, 
brown-cheeked  men,  fresh  from  the  biDi 
and  valleys  of  the  land.  The  men  from 
Vermont^  how  big  they  are;  I  did  not 
know  that  even  the  Green  MoanUiu 
could  send  forth  such  a  regiment  of 
giants.  To  see  them  march  down  Broad- 
way, to  know  that  so  many  are  marcb- 
ing  only  to  death,  how  strange  and  aw- 
ful it  seems;  and  this  is  war  I 

Monday. — ^I  was  going  to  my  dioDer, 
when  I  saw  a  regiment  coming,  and  the 
crowd  on  the  pavement  was  too  near  for 
me  to  escape  it  It  pressed  me  to  the 
very  curbstone,  and  I  stood  there  lesD- 
ing  against  a  tree,  although  it  seemed 
more  than  I  could  bear  to  see  oaottcr 
regiment  go  by.  I  had  seen  so  manj, 
and  my  heUrt  felt  so  wrung.  But  Uui 
one  marched  so  proudly,  its  baaoers 
were  so  bright,  its  men  so  young,  their 
uniforms  so  gay,  that,  as  cheer  after  cheer 
went  up  from  the  street,  I  felt  their  en- 
thusiasm, and  forgot  everything  but  mj 
delight  and  pride  in  my  countrymen.  I 
looked  up  and  read  the  name  on  their 
flag.  It  seemed  as  if  my  heart  leaped 
out  of  my  body.  "Renel*'  I  heard  a 
voice  say.  It  came  out  of  the  rank^ 
The  outer  line  was  so  near  I  could  hafe 
touched  it  *'  Rene  I*'  I  heard  it  again. 
Before  my  very  face  marched  Win. 
He  stepped  out  of  the  ranks.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand — wrung  mine- 
marched  on ;  before  I  could  speak  he  wm 
gone,  gone!  0  mother,  why  didn't 
you  write  that  his  regiment  was  ooming? 
Or  didn't  you  know  when  it  would  readi 
New  York?  Or  did  you  think  that  it 
would  only  pass  through?  I  went  di- 
rectly back  to  the  shop,  and  to  the  count- 
ing-room. I  said  to  Mr.  Mann,  *'I  am 
going  to  the  war  I*' 

"Are  you  insane,  Miss  Yale?"  hi 
asked. 


A  W01IAH*a  BlOBT. 
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"No,"  I  said,  " but  I  mutt  go." 

"  But  you  can't  fight." 

"  No,"  I  said,  '^  but  I  can  nurse  those 
who  do.  My  brother ;  if  not  him,  the 
brothers  of  many  others." 

Mother,  I  am  going. 

Mr.  Mann  didn^t  think  me  crazy  afler 
alL  He  haa  two  sons  abeady  at  the 
front;  the  thought  of  them  makes  him 
tender.  *'  If  it's  a  man's  right  to  fight," 
he  said,  "it's  a  woman's  to  nurse  I  don't 
deny ;  only,  Miss  Vale,  don't  go  in  an  un- 
directed, hap-hazard  way.  Don't  go  on 
your  own  responsibility.  The  enthusias- 
tic foolish  girls  who  are  rushing  to  Wash- 
ington to  nurse,  though  they  haven't 
the  sense  or  nerve  to  nurse  a  chicken 
"with  a  broken  toe,  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  They  are  creating  a  prejudice 
against  women  nurses  which  thousands 
of  trained  nurses  can  hardly  overcome. 
Nursing  is  a  business,  and  requires 
training  like  any  other.  Qt>  to  Church 
Hospital,"  he  said,  '*  and  join  the  Sisters 
of  St.  John.  They  are  being  very  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  their  work;  they  will 
go  out  under  the  care  of  a  superintend- 
ent, with  a  regular  commission  from  the 
War  Department;  they  will  have  their 
work  assigned  them,  and  due  honor  in 
doing  it.  It's  their  ridiculous  way  of 
doing  a  thing,  often,  not  their  doing  it, 
Uiat  makes  half  the  opposition  against 
women's  work.  Cultivate  common 
sense,  Miss  Vale,  and  you  can  do  what- 
ever you  see  fit  to  do. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  excellent  advice 
and  started.    But  he  called  me  back. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  live  on  ?"  he 
asked.  "  The  sisters  of  St.  John  receive 
nothing  but  their  rations." 

"  I  have  a  year's  savings  in  the  bank," 
I  said,  "  and  I  will  write  to  my  friend 
(Moses)  to  give  me  an  extension  on  my 
payment  for  the  house.  I  feel  sure  that 
he  will  do  it." 

"  I  <lhly  wanted  to  know  if  you  were 
losing  your  reason  in  your  enthusiasm, 
and  growing  improvident  Charity  does 
begin  at  home,  Miss  Vale,"  he  said. 

**  Yes,  sir/'  I  answered,  "  I  know  that 
it  does ;  but,  with  the  little  farm,  what 
I  have  saved  is  more  than  will  be  needed 
a"  home  for  a  year." 


"  I  wanted  to  be  certain  that  you  had 
thought  of  it,  before  I  told  you  that  your 
salary  can  go  on,  while  jou  are  a  nurse, 
the  same  as  if  you  were  here.  What 
you  have  in  the  bank  can  stay  there." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  I  said. 

"  No.  If  you  do  your  share,  let  me 
do  mine,"  he  answered,  and  gave  me  his 
hand  in  token  of  approval. 

Tuesday. — Mother,  here  I  am.  The 
hospital  seems  so  strange,  but  it  is  very 
bright  and  clean.  I  see  such  strange 
sights  here.  Splendid  carriages  are  con- 
tinually being  driven  up  to  the  door,  filled 
with  ladies  of  every  age.  If  you  could 
see  what  they  bring!  Money,  stores, 
delicacies  of  every  kind,  to  be  sent  to  the 
front  They  bring  piles  on  piles  of  sheets, 
of  the  most  costly  linen,  the  most  deli- 
cate fabrics ;  and  some  of  them  sit  down 
and  tear  them  up  in  the  most  frantic 
manner.  We  have  great  rooms  filled 
with  linen  bandages  all  ready  to  be  sent 
Dr.  Mott  says  there  will  not  be  war 
enough  to  use  up  half  the  bandages  now 
in  this  hospital.  I  can't  help  being 
amused  by  some  of  the  young  ladies  who 
apply  to  be  nurses.  They  come  so  beau- 
tifully dressed — they  have  such  wonder- 
ful little  caps  on  their  heads,  with  such 
ruffled  and  fluted  aprons.  From  what 
I  can  gather,  their  whole  idea  of  nursing 
is  to  sit  in  this  beautiful  attire  by  a 
handsome  officer's  bed,  rolling  bandages, 
or  reading  to  him.  When  our  Sister  Su- 
perior asks  them  to  lay  ai:ide  this  elegant 
costume,  and  put  on  the  plain  black 
dress  of  the  real  nurse,  it  seems  very 
hard,  and  some  of  them  refuse.  Then, 
when  they  hare  to  take  their  turn  in  the 
wards  to  watch  all  night — to  nurse  some 
one  old,  and  ugly,  and  poor,  their  last 
glimpse  of  romance  vanishes,  and  I  notice 
in  a  day  or  two  a  carriage  comes  and  takes 
them  back  to  their  home.  I  understand 
now  what  Mr.  Mann  meant  Some  rush 
on  to  the  army  without  any  preparation 
or  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing 
whatever,  and  I  am  afraid  do  much 
harm.  I'm  under  trainin^r,  as  Mr.  Mann 
says.  I'd  just  as  lief  be  trained  as  not 
I  Hke  it  One  company  of  sisters  has  al- 
ready gone,  ours  will  go  the  first  of 
August  I  can  scarcely  wait  O^mothet^ 
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I  know  how  yoa  felt  when  you  Idased 
Win,  and  said  good-by,  and  saw  him  go 
out  of  the  old  door — go  to  the  war.  I 
know  by  what  I  felt  when  I  saw  him 
march  down  the  street  with  the  men,  a 
soldier.  He  couldn't  kiss  fpe,  nor  say 
good-by;  yet  I  watched  him  march, 
march  out  of  sight,  to — ^what?  This  is 
war,  the  war  that  he  dreamed  of  so  long 
ago  in  the  old  barn,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. He  said  then  that  he  would  some 
day  be  a  soldier — and  he  is  a  soldier. 
To  think  that  I  lived  to  see  him  march 
away  I 

August,  1861. 
Dear  Mothir  : — To-night  we  go.  I 
have  just  been  to  bid  Mrs.  Stuy  vesant  and 
Pansy  good-by.  Mrs.  Stuy  vesant  was 
very  kind.  How  lovely  she  is.  1  never 
felt  so  drawn,  and  yet  so  repelled,  by  any 
one  before.  I  could  not  put  into  words 
the  admiration  1  feel  for  her,  yet  when  I 
try  to  say  the  simplest  thing,  she  seems 
so  remote,  so  inaccessible  to  me,  that  I 
can  scarcely  speak  to  her  at  all  I  fear 
in  her  heart  that  she  cannot  like  me.  I 
am  sorry.  The  love  of  such  a  woman 
would  be  so  much  to  me,  for  her  own 
sake,  and  because  she  is  so  much  to 
Pansy.  Sometimes,  for  a  moment,  I 
think  that  she  does  feel  kindly  towards 
me.  She  will  look  on  me  so  sweetly, 
and  her  manner  will  seem  almost  affec- 
tionate ;  then,  in  an  instant,  such  a  cold 
look  will  cover  her  face,  and  her  manner 
will  grow  so  remote,  as  if  in  heart  she 
had  withdrawn  from  me  the  whole 
width  of  the  earth.  But  I  mustn't  care 
for  this  now,  not  when  J  have  so  much 
more  than  myself  to  care  for.  Still  I 
find  that  it  makes  me  almost  happy  to 


remember  that  her  last  words  were  verj 
kind.  She  put  a  little  netted  parse  in 
my  hand  and  said :  '*  Here  is  a  trifle  for 
the  wounded.  If  at  any  time  you  want 
money  for  any  purpose,  don*t  besitite 
to  send  to  me.  Give  me  the  privilege 
of  doing  some  good  at  least  with  tbiL" 
When  I  opened  the  purse,  I  found  in  it 
a  hundred  little  gold  dollars. 

It  was  hard  to  part  with  Pansy,  ind 
yet  in  one  sense  it  seems  as  if  I  parted 
with  her  for  life  long  ago.  She  was  very 
affectionate.  It  moves  her  more  deeply 
than  she  owns,  to  think  that  Win  is  • 
soldier.  The  gentlemen  whom  she  koowi 
here  who  have  gone  are  all  young  ofll- 
cers,  who  went  away  with  shining 
swords  and  beautiful  uniforms  ind 
prancing  horses.  It  harts  her  to  think 
that  her  aum  brother  must  suffer  all  the 
hardships  of  the  common  soldier.  I 
wish  myself,  mother,  that  he  had  ahorse. 
Pansy  has  g^own  to  be  very  elegant,  lad 
is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  I  looked  at  her 
in  her  costly  dress,  and  tried  to  make  her 
the  little  Pansy  who  wore  the  blae  me- 
rino frock  that  I  made  myself  snd 
couldn't — not  until  she  threw  her  srms 
around  my  neck  in  the  hall  and  whis- 
pered: "Change  that  into  money  for 
you  and  Win,'*  and  she  put  into  mj 
hand  her  diamond  ring. 

When  I  write  you  again,  dear  mother, 
it  will  be  from  the  South.  As  far  as  I 
can,  I  will  keep  a  little  journal,  and  teO 
you  everytliing  that  happens. 

I'll  not  say  good-by,  for  I  am  coming 
back.  I  know  you  will  pray  for  joor 
children. 

Your  loving  child, 


A  WoMAMCn  Bight. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


ND  HciOHTS,  Augtut,  1862. 
ther: — A  part  of  oar  corps 
detailed  for  Pleasant  Valley, 
he  rest  of  us  are  to  go  into 
of  Virginia  and  are  now  on 

As  we  had  an  escort  we 
is  old  mountain  rather  than 
»r  none  of  us  were  willing  to 
ght  from  its  summit  Our 
r  from  its  highest  peak,  our 
-e  bristling  all  around  its 
have  a  strong  garrison  here 
e  valley  below.  In  an  hour 
ices  are  to  come  to  convey 
.hus  you  see,  dear  mother,  I 
ig  to  do  till  then,  but  to  sit 
k  and  write  to  you.  If  I 
tell  you  what  I  see,  so  that 
ee  it!  I  can't,  I  fear.  On 
)ok  down  into  Pleasant  Val- 

rural  valley,  the  white  tents 
ming  through  its  foliage ; — it 
ray  toward  the  beautiful  val- 
eric with  its  environing  hills, 
y  remind  me  more  than  any 
e  hills  of  home.  Before  me 
Valley  of  Virginia,  walled  by 
dge  and  the  distant  AUegha- 
itered  on  either  side  by  two 
,  the  Shenandoah  and  Poto- 
rush  together  at  the  base  of 
in.     It  is  a  vast  valley.    Now 

away  an  embattled  plain, 
of  nothing  but  the  hosts  of 
ly  eyes  travel  over  the  cities 
ich  line  the  river,  climb  the 
I  spread  on  through  all  the 
f  sight.     Across  the  Shenan- 

Loudon  Heights,  beyond  it, 
e  the  peaks  of  the  Delectable 

I  am  on  a  high  mountain 

beyond,  other  and  other 
ange  on  range  lift  their  love- 
Dwns  into  the  clear  blue  at- 
Boch  an  atmosphere  I    There 


is  the  bright  tenderness  in  it  that  Roa- 
kin  talks  about,  a  bright  soilness  I  should 
say,  it  is  so  crystal  clear  and  yet. so  suf- 
fused with  warmth.  On,  on  far  as  my 
eyes  can  travel  other  mountain  tops 
notch  the  brilliant  sky.  A  poor  wizened 
old  woman  lives  in  the  hut  yonder.  She 
told  me  all  about  John  Brown.  On  this 
very  mountain  top  only  a  few  rods 
away  he  lived  in  a  litUe  log  house  with 
his  daughter  the  whole  winter  before  he 
matured  his  plan  and  descended  upon 
the  arsenals  at  Harper's  Ferry  below.  I 
try  to  make  it  real  to  myself,  the  life 
that  he  lived  here  through  that  long 
winter  on  this  mountain  top.  Without, 
no  voice  spoke  to  him  but  the  screaming 
winds  which  in  winter  must  sweep  over 
'  these  summits  in  hurricanes.  Nothing 
about  him  but  the  freedom,  the  isolation, 
the  vastness  of  the  mountains.  Such  a 
sense  of  power,  of  vastness  comes  to  one 
in  such  a  place.  How  much  mightier 
one  feels  to  do  than  he  ever  can  on 
the  levels  below.  I  never  thought  of  it 
before,  but  what  a  sanctity  rests  on  the 
mountain  tops  of  the  world.  The  law 
was  delivered  on  Sinai.  From  an  ex- 
ceeding high  mountain  Christ,  beholding 
them  all  beneath  Him,  rejected  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  On  a  high  mountain 
He  took  upon  himself  the  ministry  of 
death.  On  a  high  mountain  apart  He 
was  transfigured. 

Yes,  this  lonely  summit  seems  a  fit 
place  whereon  a  solitary  nature  might 
nurse  a  sublime  purpose.  What  a  study 
of  the  mental  and  spiritual  influence  of 
mountain  scenery  on  a  deeply  imagina- 
tive and  religious  man  the  life  of  John 
Brown  afifords.  Long  before  he  came 
here  he  dwelt  amid  the  solitudes  of  the 
Adirondacs.  I  look  at  his  ruined  hut 
so  torn  and  silent,  so  far  behind  him  now 
if  his  "soul  is  marching  on,"  and  fee) 
that  here  by  its  isolated  fire,  here  on  this 
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mountain  top,  the  awful  war  for  freedom 
began,  began  in  tlie  heart  and  purpose 
of  one  solitary  man  ;  and  now  this  whole 
army  before  me  is  but  part  of  the  result 
Here  where  the  floods  bi^  torn  the  very 
mountains  asunder,  where  nature  holds 
her  fiercest  conflicts,  was  it  not  meet 
that  the  conflict  of  human  races  should 
begin  ?  Where  will  the  final  triumph  of 
liberty  be  won  1 

Harper^s  Ferrt,  September,  1862. 
Friday. — One  sister  is  on  the  island 
below,  the  others  have  gone  up  the  valley 
and  I  am  here  in  the  stationary  hospital 
on  Camp  Hill     The  hospital  itself  is  a 
large  square  brick  house,  once  the  abode 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  arsenal  here. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  com- 
manding a  view   of'  the  ruined  town 
below,  of  the  rivers,  the  valley.     It  has 
been  well  riddled  by  shells,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  men  very  comfort- 
able in  it.     A  little  brick  house  near  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  my 
stores,  and   for  my  own  especial  use. 
My  duty  will  be  chiefly  to  prepare  food 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  ordered  by 
the  hospital  surgeon,  and  to  take  care  of 
such  patients  as  he  shall  deem  proper. 
He  has  received  me  very  kindly,  and  has 
done  much  to  help  me  in  the  beginning 
of  my  labors.     My  only  fear  is  of  a  su- 
perintending surgeon  who  is  soon  to  have 
his  headquarters  here.     It  is  said  that 
he  is  very  averse  to  women  nurses  in 
the  army,  also  that  he  is  a  very  haughty, 
stern  man,  of  whom  very  few  people 
like  to  ask  favors.     My  only  hope  is  that 
he  will  not  think  me  worth  noticing  at 
all.     When  he  comes  I  shall  cover  my 
face  with  my  big  bonnet  and  hide  in  my 
little  soup  house,  so  that  he  can  scarcely 
ever  see  me.     And  as  I  obey  orders  as 
strictly  as  if  I  were  an  enlisted  soldier, 
I  trust  that  I  may  never  incur  his  per- 
sonal displeasure.     If  I  don't,  surely  he 
will  let  me  stay  and  make  broth  and 
sago  for  my  boys;  don't  you  think  that 
he  will,  mother  ? 

I  found  some  old  books  in  the  little  closet 
over  the  high  Virginia  mantel-shelf  this 
morning,  in  which  I  was  making  room 
for  some  of  my  stores.      One  was    a 


copy  of  "  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virgimi," 
which  I  have  glanced  over  with  a  strangi 
interest     It  is  said  that  there  are  chap- 
ters in  it  which  he  wrote  just  below  these 
windows,  seated  on  that  great  plateu 
of  stone  yonder  overhanging  the  valley 
which  the  people  call  Jefferson's  Rock. 
I  believe  that  he  did.     I  have  copied 
what  he  wrote  as  he  sat  there,  for  it  is 
the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  scene 
which  I  now  see  from  this  window  thit 
will  ever  be  written.     He  says:  "The 
passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  one  of  the  most  stupeDdon 
scenes  in  nature.    You  stand  on  a  rerj 
high  point  of  land.     Ou  yoar  right  comei 
the  Shenandoah,  having   ranged  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  for  an  handred 
miles  to  seek  a  vent     On  your  left  ap- 
proaches the  Potomac,  in  quest  of  a  pnH 
sage  also.     In   the  moment  they  nidi 
together  against  the  mountan,  rend  it 
asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea.    Bnt  tht 
distant  finishing  which  Nature  has  given 
to  this  picture  is  a  true  contrast  to  the 
foreground.     It  is  as  placid  and  delight- 
ful as  that  is  savage  and  tremendous.  For 
the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  pre- 
sents to  your  eyes,  through  the  cleft,  a 
small  catch  of  smooth  horizon,  at  an  in- 
finite distance  in  the  plain  country,  in- 
viting you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and 
tumult  roaring  around  to  pass  through 
the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm 
below.*'    If  the  eyes  of  Jefferson  waght 
repose  on  this  far-off  "  catch  *'  of  bhie 
horizon  when  the  tumult  and  riot  of  the 
elements  were   all    that  disturbed  hii 
senses,  what   is  it  not  to  the  eyes  of 
one  weary  and  worn   with  the  bloody 
sights  of  human  war  ?     That  "  catch  of 
blue  "  is  this  moment  just  what  it  was 
that  day.     If  ever  I  step  to  the  wiudov 
or  cross  the  hill  my  eyes  travel  on  to- 
wards its  rest     Afar  off  in  that  peaceful 
blue  it  seems  as  if  I  cau;;rht  faint  glimpM 
of  the  hills  of  home.     If  there  come*  a 
moment  when  I  can  look  awav  from  ib« 
suffering  and  sorrow  around  me,  all  1  cas 
say  is,  "  Yonder  lies  my  home."    It  i 
such  a  comfort  to  look  at  the  g^ttirj- 
out  place  the  great  open  gate  o\  ili* 
mountains,   and    think  that  some  time. 
when  my  work  is  done  here,  mother,  I 
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may  pass  through  it  and  go  home  to 
you. 

Never  did  rail  cars  reach  any  spot  with 
such  a  weird,  wild  cry.  In  a  dark  night 
the  sight  is  wonderful.  Afar  down  the 
river  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  great 
gleaming  eye  of  the  engine  through  the 
opening  and  closing  mountains.  Then  it 
seems  to  go  out  in  blackness,  when  sud- 
denly, with  a  piercing  cry,  it  shoots  from 
behind  yonder  precipice,  and,  vibrating 
between  it  and  the  river,  rushes  over  the 
great  bridge  and  into  the  little  town,  but 
only  in  another  moment  to  rush  through 
the  blackness  before  it,  on  into  the  moun- 
tain passes. 

It  seems  as  if  this  strange  place  was 
doomed  by  Nature  before  it  was  doomed 
by  man.  Jefferson  thinks  that  here  these 
two  rivers  were  dammed  by  the  Blue 
Bidge  till  they  formed  an  ocean  that  filled 
the  whole  valley — that  they  rose  till  they 
broke  over  the  spot  and  tore  the  moun- 
tain from  its  summit  to  its  base  to  make 
itB  passage.  The  savage  piles  of  rock 
which  rise  and  topple  beside  each  river 
are  the  relics  of  the  disruption  and  avul- 
sion in  the  mighty  conflict.  I  tremble 
even  now  when  I  think  how  these  two 
rivers  might  rise  in  their  beds,  meet  in 
one  terrific  flood,  and  sweep  away  all 
life  in  their  awful  passage.  This  has 
happened.  In  the  black  night  no  sound 
was  heard  but  the  roar  of  the  flood  and 
the  crash  of  houses  and  the  cry  of  human 
beings  going  down  into  swifl  destruction. 
Bemembering  it,  this  scenery  is  awful  to 
me.  Often  I  see  it  touched  with  tender 
beauty.  But  the  suffusing  sunlight  on 
the  flood,  the  wild  flower  in  the  moun- 


tain clefl.  cannot  win  me  to  forget  its 
frightful  possibilities. 

Saturday. — Troops  are  coming  into 
the  Valley  by  forced  marches.  I  saw 
a  regiment  come  toiling  up  the  hill 
this  afternoon.  As  I  knew  they  would 
stop  at  the  spring  by  the  road  to  fill 
their  canteens,  I  sent  two  contraband 
boys  down  with— buckets  they  call 
them  here — filled  with  coffee  and  a 
third  to  come  back  and  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  regiment  It  was  Win*s 
regiment  I  was  not  surprised.  I  knew 
that  it  must  pass  through  with  others  be- 
fore long.  I  filled  my  hands  with  every 
thing  I  could  carry  and  rushed  down  to 
the  road.  You  know  that  I  saw  Win  many 
times  last  year,  but  have  never  seen  his 
regiment  on  the  march  before  since  I  saw 
it  go  so  proudly  through  Broadway.  That 
bright,  bright  flag  I  If  you  could  see  how 
faded  and  riddled  it  is  to-day,  you  would 
be  proud  of  it,  mother.  And  the  boys  so 
fresh  and  young  that  morning — to-day 
ankle  deep  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  gray  as 
the  dust  under  their  feet  with  the  dust 
that  covered  them,  haggard  and  worn,  for 
they  had  marched  thirty  miles  since  they 
broke  camp.  They  stopped  just  long 
enough  to  drink,  to  fill  their  rusty  can- 
teens, or  little  black  coffee  pots,  then 
marched  on.  Win — I  could  scarcelv  see 
him  for  dust — he  was  haggard  and  brown, 
but  he  had  the  old  smile  in  his  eyes,  our 
boy  I  I  stuffed  his  haversack — I  filled  his 
canteen — I —  It  was  only  a  moment- 
Forward  I  March  I  was  the  cry. 
He  went  on — he  went  on. 
I  stood  in  the  road  aloiM, 
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"You  can't  tell  me  anything,  Fay, 
about  anny  nurees.  I  object  to  all  of 
them,  and  I  don't  want  one  in  my  hos- 
pitals. I  wish  you  would  send  the  one 
who  has  installed  herself  here  a  polite 
request  to  leave." 

"Really,  De  Peyster,  I  can't.  She 
comes  from  Church  Hospital,  New  York. 
She  is  one  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John. 
There  is  a  whole  band  of  them  scattered 
through  the  Valley.  I  can't  meddle  with 
one  of  St.  John's  Sisters.  Besides,  this 
one  has  a  regular  commission  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  it  would  not  do 
any  good  if  I  did  meddle;  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  want  to  do  so." 

"  Confound  the  Secretary  of  War. 
No  wonder  nothing  goes  right,  with 
both  Secretary  and  President  nosed 
around  by  old  women.  But  I  tell  you, 
Fay,  I  am  not  going  to  have  female 
nurses  imposed  upon  me,  Secretary  or 
no  Secretary.  This  nurse  shall  go,  and 
if  there's  a  row  about  it,  I'll  resign." 

*'  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't;  your  heart  is 
in  the  army,  and  you  would  not  let  so 
small  an  object  as  a  female  nurse  drive 
you  out  of  itrl  Do  you  know,  De  Pey- 
ster, I  think  you  are  prejudiced?  I  share 
your  opinion  concerning  the  class;  but 
come,  now,  just  lay  your  finger  on  one 
atom  of  harm  that  this  Sister  Eirene  has 
ever  done,  and  I  will  lay  mine  on  a 
hundred  good  and  blessed  things  that 
she  does  every  day." 

'*  You  will  I  Spare  me.  I  don't  ob- 
ject to  her  personally.  I  don't  know 
who  she  is,  and  don't  care.  I  never 
heard  her  speak.  I  never  spoke  to  her, 
I  never  saw  her  face,  and  never  expect 
to,  inside  of  that  tunnel  of  a  bonnet  that 
she  wears.  I  object  to  her  on  principle. 
A  hospital  full  of  men  is  no  place  for  a 
woman.  I  saw  no  end  of  mischief  come 
from  it  in  Alexandria." 


"Not  from  good  women  nnrses,**  said 
Dr.  Fay;  "yon  saw  mischief oome from 
women  who  were  not  nurses  at  aD,  al- 
though they  pretended  to  be, — ^women 
who  came  there  in  fine  array  to  begoila 
the  officers,  and  with  them  to  drink  op 
the  wine  which  the  Sanitary  Commisnon 
had  sent  to  the  patienta  But  I  saw 
some  good  devoted  nurses  even  in  Alex- 
andria, and  perfect  ladies  they  were,  toa" 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  did,  but  where 
you  saw  one  such,  you  saw  a  dosen  of 
the  other  sort  Any  way,  I  did.  Even 
your  goodies  don*t  know  anything ;  thej 
have  killed  more  men  than  ever  woonds 
did,  feeding  them  with  candy  and  cake. 
I  came  into  the  ward  one  day,  and  foand 
one  administering  peanuts  to  a  man  jost 
out  of  typhoid  fever.  I  tell  yoo,  Fay, 
there  is  not  more  than  one  woman  in  a 
hundred  who  has  sense  and  judgment 
enough  to  be  an  efficient  nurse,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  play  the  devil  with 
their  actions." 

"  I  admit  all  that  you  say  of  many,  bat 
I  know  more  of  whom  it  is  not  true,  and 
this  Sister  Eirene  is  one  of  them.  I  tell 
you,  De  Peyster,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
good  that  she  does.  And  she  is  never 
obtrusive,  never  in  the  way ;  she  knowi 
when  to  come  into  the  ward  and  whea 
to  go  out  of  it;  she  has  the  knack  of  doing 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  time  and 
place, — and  such  broths  and  soups  and 
sago  as  she  does  make  in  the  little  house 
out  yonder !  My !  when  I  sat  down  to 
a  bowl  with  parsely  in  it,  I  thought  I 
was  at  home  again." 

"Oh!  so  she  feeds  yow,  does  she?  I 
see  why  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  her 
Btav.  The  old  storv  I  the  female  nurse 
feasting  the  officers  instead  of  nursinp 
the  men  I  You  rascal,  you  make  me  want 
a  bowl  of  soup  myself.  Hard-tack  and 
pork  and  army  cooking  have  made  aie 
feel  Hke  a  cannibal."     And  Pierre  rfr* 
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membered  niefally  the  delicious  soaps 
served  every  day  in  the  week  in  De 
Peyster  house,  for  which  he  had  an  es- 
pecial liking. 

*'ir  she  makes  good  soup  she  can 
stay/*. he  said  "But  don't  mistake  me, 
Fay,  I  object  to  female  nurses  on  princi- 
ple. You  may  convince  me  that  she  is 
a  soup  maker,  but  you  cannot  that  she 
is  a  nurse.  Select  the  most  troublesome 
men  in  the  ward  that  you  would  about 
as  lief  have  die  as  not^  and  let  her  take 
care  of  them  and  kill  them.  But  bring 
me  a  bowl  of  soup  the  first  time  you 
have  a  chance,  without  saying  that  it  is 
for  me.  I  could  eat  some  soup  with 
parsely  in  it;  but  remember  I  don't 
beUeve  in  your  female  nurses." 

Eirene  heard  this  conversation  through 
the  thin  board  partition  which  separated 
the  little  linen- room  in  which  she  was 
from  the  office  where  the  two  surgeons 
sat  She  drew  her  bonnet  closer  about 
her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sounds,  and 
went  on  rolling  the  bandages  which  she 
kuew  these  same  surgeons  would  want 
to  use  before  another  hour.  They  went 
out  presently,  and  she  was  left  alone 
with  her  work  and  her  meditations. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  take  it  so 
much  to  heart,''  she  wrote  that  evening 
in  the  journal  for  her  mother,  as  she  sat 
before  the  wide  hearth  in  the  little  Vir- 
ginia house,  stirring  her  sago  for  evening 
use  as  it  simmered  in  two  iron  pots  over 
the  fire  on  the  hearth,  writing  with  her 
pencil  in  the  little  book  on  her  knee  in 
between.  "Why  should  I  feel  it  so 
keenly,"  she  wrote,  "  the  opinion  of  this 
gentleman,  who  is  a  stranger  to  me, 
unless  a  desire  for  personal  approbation 
is  mixed  with  my  desire  to  do  good  ?  I 
can  do  my  duty  np  less  if  I  am  not  ap- 
proved. Still,  the  pain  is  something 
more  than  a  personal  one.  It  hurts  me 
to  hear  women  spoken  of  in  such  a  way, 
especially  a  class  of  women  whose  devo- 
tion to  duty  should  lifl  them  -above  all 
reproach.  It  shows  me  how  women 
harm  each  other,  how  one  woman,  false 
to  her  higher  womanhood,  can  cast  re- 
proach upon  an  entire  class  in  which  each 
one  is  humbly  striving  to  do  the  work 
their  hands  find  to  do.    And  so  some  of 


the  poor  men  are  to  be  selected  for  me 
'  to  kill ' "  (and  here  the  pencil  dug  a  little 
bitterly) ;  "  there  is  nothing  in  my  broth 
or  sago  to  kill  any  one ;  they  are  very 
nourishing"  (and  here  the  pencil  rose 
proud  and  stately).  "  I  am  not  learned,  I 
know;  but  I  have  studied  faithfully  the 
laws  of  life  and  of  health,  and  so  far  as  I 
attempt  to  do  a  thing,  I  know  how  to  do 
it.  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  boys" 
(with  an  air  of  maternity).  ^'  I  think  that 
I  don't  like  this  Dr.  De  Peyster.  I  am 
very  sure  that  I  do  not.  He  has  away  not 
at  all  American,  as  if  he  was  born  to 
rule,  and  all  around  him  were  his  subjects. 
I  dislike  him  the  most  when  he  walks 
through  the  ward,  and  all  the  lame  sol- 
diers and  all  the  sick  soldiers  who  can 
rise  have  to  stand  up  during  the  entire 
time  that  he  is  in  the  room.  Of  course, 
respect  is  due  to  an  officer.  Ader  they 
have  risen  and  bowed,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
he  were  really  kind-hearted,  he  would  tell 
them  to  sit  down.  But  no,  he  don't;  he 
lets  them  stand  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
room.  It  is  cruel.  I  shall  never  enter  a 
ward  when  I  know  that  he  is  in  it ;  I 
would  rather  not  meet  a  gentleman  who 
thinks  me  out  of  my  place,  and  to  whom 
I  am  an  object  of  contempt.  I  never 
did  but  once,  that  was  before  I  knew 
that  he  had  arrived.  Then  as  he  march- 
ed down  the  ward,  so  grand  and  stately, 
there  was  something  about  him  which  re- 
minded me  of  Mrs.  Stuyvesant — it  even 
seemed  as  if  he  looked  like  her.  Very 
likely  I  fancied  it  because  his  name  is  De 
Peyster,  the  name  on  the  door  of  her 
house — a  name  I  liked  the  first  time  that 
I  saw  it — that  was  in  Trinity  church-yard. 
I  have  never  glanced  at  him  since,  and 
feel  as  if  I  would  never  dare  to,  or  want 
to  again.  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty  even 
more  faithfully.  The  army  will  soon 
move  on,  these  fine  surgeons  will  go,  and 
then  you,  left  behind,  will  need  me,  my 
poor  boys."  Here  the  tears  began  to 
drop  at  the  thought  that  her,  boys  would 
have  no  one  much  wiser  than  herself  to 
take  care  of  them.  She  shut  her  little 
book,  and  leaning  forward  slowly  stirred 
the  sago  bubbling  over  the  low  fire.  This 
was  the  picture  that  Pierre  De  Peyster 
saw  through  the  open  window.     He  was 
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coming  from  the  tent  hospital,  where  he 
had  just  amputated  a  gangrened  limb. 
He  had  tried  hard  to  save  it,  tried  hard 
to  send  the  younj  man  who  owned  itun- 
maimed  back  to  mother  and  wife ;  but  it 
had  been  impossible.  Cruel  as  Eirene 
thought  him,  punctilious  and  exacting  as 
he  was  in  official  etiquette,  he  was  un- 
mindful of  no  human  being's  pain.  **  Will 
this  butchery  never  cease,"  he  said  de- 
jectedly, with  the  smell  of  blood  and  the 
cry  of  anguish  still  lingering  with  him. 
Just  then  looking  up,  he  noticed  a  single 
white  half-blown  rose  looking  forth  un- 
sullied and  fragrant  in  the  evening  air, 
the  only  one  amid  a  cluster  of  unopened 
buds  on  a  bush,  near  the  open  window 
of  a  little  old  brick  house. 

"  I  will  send  it  to  Coma,"  he  said,  with 
the  thought  coming  instantly  into  his 
DEiind,  '^  what  man  but  I  would  have  only 
his  sister  to  send  it  to  ?"  and  stepping  to- 
ward the  bush  he  glanced  through  the 
low  open  window,  and  for  an  instant 
stirred,  not  but  gazed.  He  had  heard 
oflen  enough  of  Sister  Eirene's  soup 
house,  but  had  never  troubled  himself  to 
inquire  which  of  the  numerous  little 
Virginia  houses  scattered  about  the  hill 
it  might  be. 

Was  this  the  nurse?  Yes,  for  there 
was  the  tunnel  bonnet  which  he  detest- 
ed lianging  at  the  back  of  her  chair. 
Sister  Eirene  slowly  stirred  the  sago 
simmering  over  the  fire.  Then  she  laid 
her  head  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
seemed  to  watch  it.  She  folded  her  arras, 
and  the  little  book  on  her  lap  slipped 
upon  the  floor.  The  sun,  dropping  down 
the  valley,  shone  through  the  opposite 
window,  and  its  splendor  fell  upon  her 
face.  Its  glow  was  welcome  to  her,  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  basked  in  it.  It  was 
the  same  sun  which  shone  through  the 
raflers  of  the  old  barn  years  and  years 
before,  and  this  the  same  face  which  it 
shone  upon — a  young  girl's  then,  a 
woman's  now.  And  this  the  same  sun 
which  glinted  downward,  through  the 
waving  boughs  and  illuminated  windows 
of  old  Trinity,  upon  the  woman's  face  in 
the  aisle,  and  this  was  she — yes  f  A  look 
of  bewilderment,  then  of  recognition, 
passed  over  Pierre  De  Peyster's  features 


as  he  gased.  The  hair  waving  out  firom 
under  the  close  muslin  cap  was  gold  in 
the  sun ;  the  face,  worn  and  pallid  in  an 
ordinary  lights  in  the  radiance  which 
touched  it  naw,  wore  the  halcof  asiiot 
"  Mt  Wife,"  said  the  soul  of  the  man, 
though  his  lips  spoke  not  With  a 
trembling  hand  he  gathered  the  white 
rose  and  went  on. 

At  last  he  had  seen  the  face  of  her  for 
whom  till  now  his  whole  life  had  been  a 
fruitless  quest 

The  next  morning  Eirene  found  upon 
her  table  in  the  ward  an  envelope  on 
which  was  written :  "  For  the  Sister  Ei- 
rene." She  opened  it,  saw  a  wilted 
white  rose,  nothing  else.  She  tbougfat 
that  some  lame  soldier  hobbling  aboat 
had  gathered  it  for  her,  and  laid  it  here 
a  token  of  his  gratiinde.  She  looked  up- 
on it  with  a  tender  smile,  and  cutting 
out  the  superscription  placed  it  over  the 
rose  in  a  book  filled  with  souvenirs  of 
battle-fields,  of  soldier^s  graves,  and  of 
her  life  in  Virginia. 

About  noon  Dr.  Fay  ai^>eared  in  the 
little  office  of  Dr.  De  Peyster  with  a 
bowl  of  fi-agrant  broth  in  his  hand. 

*'Here,  you  scamp,"  he  said,  "yoa 
don't  deserve  this  from  the  one  who 
made  it ;  but  I  begged  it  without  telling 
whom  it  was  for.  May  it  refresh  voa 
mightily,  and  modify  your  prejudices 
against  women  nurses." 

Pierre  received  it  with  a  single  solemn, 
"Thank  you."  He  waited  till  be  was 
alone,  and  then  sat  down  to  it  as  if  it 
were  a  sacrament  Never  before  had  he 
tasted  such  a  bowl  of  broth  as  that 

At  midnight  Eirene  walked  the  ward 
alone.  The  men-nurses,  worn  out  by 
the  excessive  labor  of  many  days,  had  re- 
tired for  a  little  rest  while  she  watched. 
With  noiseless  steps  she  moved  to  and 
fro — here  pausing  to  adjust  a  pillow  for 
some  aching  head;  here  to  administer 
medicine  or  cordial ;  here  to  utter  soow 
word  of  fafth  or  cheer.  Many  a  human 
heart,  fluttering  to  death  in  a  wounded 
body,  thanked  God  for  her  ministry,  and 
that  he  was  not  left  to  die  alone.  Many 
mournful  eyes,  longing  for  sight  of  wife 
or  mother,  jailed  her  toward  them  with 
wistful  entreaty,   and  silent  tears  and 
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broken  voices  blessed  and  thanked  the 
woman's  love  which  in  its  unselfish  de- 
votion made  each  man  a  brother. 

£irenc*s  lips  quivered  as  she  walked. 
Here  were  men  with  the  damp  of  death 
upon  their  faces  to  whose  nlothers  and 
wives  she  had  written  words  of  hope 
and  consolation.  Those  mothers  and 
wives  had  written  to  her  till  she  had 
made  their  love  and  sorrow  her  own.' 
How  she  had  watched  and  nourished 
their  wounded  ones,  how  she  had  hoped 
for  them,  what  stories  she  had  told  them 
of  their  coming  convalesence,  of  their 
furloughs,  of  their  visits  home,  of  the 
glad  and  prosperous  years  afar  on  I  And 
yet  in  the  (ace  of  her  love,  and  care,  and 
prayers,  they  were  dying  I  Only  another 
morning  and  she  would  see  the  stretcher 
with  its  dead  body  borne  out  to  the  half- 
made  grave  on  the  open  hill.  A  long 
sigh  of  anguish  arose  from  her  heart;  but 
the  suppressed  lips  shut  upon  it  before  it 
escaped  Silence,  patience,  and  self-re- 
straint, she  owed  them  all  to  the  suffer- 
ers around  her.  And  her  heart  swelled 
with  gratitude  that  God  in  his  love  per- 
mitted her  to  minister  to  her  brethren. 
"  It  might  have  been  so  different  if  I  had 
had  my  own  selfish  way,"  said  the  faith- 
ful heart  "  God  knew  best  He  saved 
me  from  myself,  and  from  a  life  of  sel- 
fishness. In  his  mercy  He  permits  me  to 
comfort  the  afflicted,  and  to  bind  up  ^ 
wounds  of  those  who  have  fallen." 

These  thoughts,  with  her  surroundings, 
the  midnight,  the  long  dim  ward  filled 
with  wounded  and  dying  men,  seemed 
to  lifl  her  into  a  state  of  exaltation.  As 
she  passed  the  last  couch,  she  drew  the 
curtain  which  covered  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  ward,  and  for  a  moment  stood 
transfixed  with  what  she  saw.  They 
who  have  never  seen  the  full' moon  sus- 
pended above  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Sep- 
tember have  missed  one  of  the  consum- 
mate sights  of  nature.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men,  could  they  see  this 
page,  would  bear  me  witness  that  the 
earth  never  bore  more  transcendent 
nights  and  days  than  those  which  trail- 
ed their  splendor  along  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  through  the  September  of  1862. 
The  great  mountains  rose  on  either  side 


in  sombre  shadow.  The  two  rivers, 
pouring  down  the  valley,  rushed  togeth- 
er at  their  feet 

Above  their  heads,  out  of  the  heaven's 
unfathomable  blue,  the  moon  hung  a 
globe  of  flame,  flooding  the  embattled  val- 
ley with  a  mellow  half-day,  like  that  in 
which  it  lies  in  the  sun's  eclipse. 
Around  the  base  of  the  hill,  from  whose 
summit  Eirene  looked,  clung  the  ruins 
of  the  fated  little  town.  Perching  on  a 
side  precipice,  one  solitary  church  which 
both  armies  had  spared  lifted  up  its  glit- 
tering cross  in  mid  air.  Right  before 
her  on  the  hill-top  was  the  old  grave- 
yard of  the  natives,  while  in  every  direc- 
tion, running  far  down  its  sides,  were  the 
new  half-covered  graves  of  dead  soldiers. 
Between  the  house  and  the  grave-yard 
a  solitary  sentinel  paced.  From  the  side 
hill  she  could  hear  the  steps  of  other  sen- 
tinels, and  hear  their  solemn  challenge 
breaking  the  silence.  Above  her,  along 
the  heights  of  the  Shenandoah,  a  vast  city 
of  white'  tents  gleamed  in  the  moonlight 
Below,  on  the  great  bridge  spanning  the 
rivers,  she  caught  the  glitter  of  bayonets, 
then  the  slow  tramp,  tramp  of  marching 
men.  Another  regiment  coming,  and 
another  I  a  forced  midnight  march  I  the 
men  were  coming  from  below  to  rein- 
force the  men  lying  on  their  bayonets 
on  BoHvar  Heights.  Her  heart  fluttered 
with  a  sickening  sensation,  as  she  saw 
them  drawing  nearer,  nearer,  the  heavy 
laden,  weary,  marching  men.  Silently, 
solemnly  on  they  came  beneath  the  mid- 
night sky,  beneath  the  very  window 
where  the  stood. 

"  A  batUe  to-morrow  I  Win  is  up  the 
valley ;  the  end  nears,"  she  said  with  a 
shudder  as  she  dropped  the  curtain  and 
turned  back.  Another  moment  and  she 
walked  the  ward  again,  and  no  eye  saw 
the  deepened  pallor  of  her  face.  Yet 
amid  all  the  sickening  fear  in  her  heart 
was  born  an  unspeakable  gratitude,  that 
she  was  where  she  was. 

"  0,  to  think  that  God  has  spared  me," 
she  said,  '*  for  the  sake  of  others.  When 
I  prayed  that  it  might  be  taken,  how 
could  I  know  that  my  life  could  ever 
take  on  so  rich  a  value ;  it  seemed  to  me 
emptied  of  all  joy  and  worthless.     0, 
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my  boys  I**  oiied  her  hearty  and  she 
looked  up  and  down  on  every  couch  as 
if  each  man  on  ii  were  her  eon.  "  To 
think  that  Qod  lets  me  live  for  you. 
And  to  think  what  you  are — the  rough- 
est, the  rudest  I  Never  by  word,  or 
look,  or  deed  have  one  of  you  ever  made 
me  feel  that  I  overstepped  my  place  in 
serving  you.  Had  I  been  bom  a  queen 
you  could  not  have  been  more  reverent 
than  you  have  been  to  the  simple  woman- 
hood that  seeks  to  serve  you ;  never  by 
word  or  look  have  yon  made  me  r^;ret 


that  I  am  here.  I  never  heard  but  one 
such  word,  and  that  was  the  surgeon*! 
He  is  proud  and  rich — ^he  does  not  know 
what  your  life  is  or  mine  I  How  can  he 
know  that  my  place  is  here  with  joa 
who  die  for  our  country.  Win  I  To- 
morrow!" • 

Whose  eyes  will  follow  these  lines  who 
saw  those  days  in  the  Valley  of  Viigioial 
How  our  lines  grew  less  and  less.  Win- 
cheater,  Martinsburg,  Chariestown,  Bo- 
livar, one  by  one  poasewod  by  the  1m 
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CHAPTER  XVlll. 


BBUURS  AMD  BATXUB  OF 
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Septbmbeb,  1862. — We  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  hear  the  rebel  gnns  for  a 
week.  From  the  moment  that  we 
learned  certainly  that  the  Confederates 
were  in  possession  of  Frederick;  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge 
at  Monocacy;  that  they  had  entirely 
surrounded  us,  we  knew  that  they 
were  only  awaiting  their  own  con- 
venience to  attack  Maryland  Heights. 
"  If  we  can  only  keep  the  Heights,"  we 
said,  as  we  looked  with  anxious  eyes  to 
this  green  fastness  above  us,  **  if  we  can 
only  keep  the  Heights,  we  are  safe."  We 
could  not  forget  that  Jackson  said  when 
last  here,  "  Give  me  Maryland  Heights 
and  I  will  defy  the  world." 

Of  what  avail  would  be  the  force  in 
battle-line  on  Bolivar  Heights,  three 
miles  away;  of  the  array  of  infantry 
lining  the  road  to  Charlestown;  the 
earth- works,  the  rifle  pits,  the  batteries — 
of  what  avail  all,  if  from  the  other  side 
Jackson  ascended  Maryland  Heights  and 
turned  our  own  guns  against  us  I 

I  had  just  given  the  boys  their  break- 
fast last  Saturday  morning,  September 
13,  when  the  quick,  cruel  ring  of  mus- 
ketry cutting  the  air  made  them  start  up 
in'  their  beds.  I  ran  out  upon  the  hill  in 
the  rear  of  the  hospital  overlooking  the 
town.  On  one  side  was  the  Shenandoah 
bound  by  Loudon^  Heights,  on  the  other 
the  Potomac,  with  the  Heights  of  Mary- 
land, a  high,  green  precipitous  wall, 
towering  above  its  opposite  sho/e. 

Jackson  had  come ;  come  to  the  only 
spot  where  he  could  effectually  besiege 
our  stronghold.  I  strained  my  eyes 
through  the  blue  of  that  transcendent 
morning  to  the  sunlit  woods  upon  the 
mountain-top  echoing  with  death.  Vol- 
ley after  volley  shivered  the  air,  and  with 
it  the  bodies  of  men.    At  first  the  report 


was  far  up  on  the  very  mountain-sum- 
mit, then  it  drew  nearer,  rattling  louder^ 
and  I  knew  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing. I  heard  their  dreadful  war  cry 
and  caught  the  flash  of  their  bayonets 
piercing  the  green  woods. 

Suddenly  the  cry  grew  fainter,  the  re- 
sounding guns  seemed  muffled  in  the 
thicket,  and  a  loud  shout  from  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  told  that  they 
were  driving  back  the  foe.  The  sounds 
of  battle  palpitated  to  and  fro,  the  double 
line  of  bayonets  glanced  advancing,  re- 
treating, while  I  listened  with  suspended 
breath.  The  fight  on  the  mountains  was 
to  decide  our  fate.  Below  the  artillerists 
were  at  work.  The  great  guns  pointed 
upward.^  Shells  screamed  and  hissed, 
tearing  the  green  woods,  poisoning  the 
pure  ether  with  sulphurous  smoke. 
Ambulances  began  to  wind  down  the 
steep  mountain  road  with  their  freight 
of  wounded.  Many  of  these  brave 
soldiers  were  so  shattered  that  they 
could  only  be  carried  on  blankets,  and 
the  sad  procession  was  swelled  by  the 
bodies  of  two  of  our  artillerists  shattered 
to  death  at  their  guns. 

Traitors  gathered  upon  the  crest  of 
Camp  Hill  to  watch  the  fight ;  cravens 
squatted  on  stones  and  stood  in  groups, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  esti- 
mating the  probabilities  of  the  battle. 

'*  The  Yankees  can  never  lick  our  boys, 
'taint  no  use  tryin' ;  we'll  get  the  hill,  of 
course  we  will  Don't  our  boys  go 
where  they  have  a  mind  to  ?  Didn't 
they  march  into  Maryland;  who  hm- 
dered  ?  Haven't  they  walked  into  Penn- 
sylvania ?  Yankees  can't  stop  'em  I  ** 
they  said.  Beside  these  creatures  stood 
women,  watching,  trembling  for  the 
safety  of  their  homes;  little  children 
frightened  by  the  fight;  young  girls  to 
whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had  given 
temporary  abode  in  this  besieged  spot; 
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loyal  old  meu  wlio  sat  lamentiiig  over 
the  troubles  of  their  country. 

It  was  just  noon  when  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  musketry  firing  called 
me  away  from  my  work  to  the  open 
window.  The  batteries  were  still  send- 
ing shells  thick  and  fast  into  the  woods; 
the  men  at  their  guns  seemed  as  eager 
as  ever,  when  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  doubted  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 
Without  warning  the  firing  suddenly 
ceased.  Tents  were  struck.  Cannon 
were  spiked  and  sent  tumbling  down 
the  mountain  gorge.  Bayonets  flashed 
out  from  the  woods;  long  columns  of 
men  began  moving  down  the  mountain 
'  defile.  0,  saddest,  most  disgraceful  sight 
of  all,  the  flag  which  waved  from  that 
mountain  top,  our  signal  of  freedom  and 
hope,  they  tore  it  down  I 

*'  They  have  given  up  the  mountain  I 
They  have  given  up  the  mountain!** 
rang  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  every  ac- 
cent of  terror,  joy,  and  despair. 

In  fifteen  minutes  Maryland  Heights 
were  deserted,  dumb.  The  gleaming 
tents  were  prone,  the  exultant  banners 
gone.  Far  down  the  mountain  side  our 
hurrying  hosts  were  flying  from  the  spot, 
which  at  the  utmost  cost  of  life  they 
should  have  defended.  Already  the 
pontoon  bridge  was  black  with  returning 
thousands.  The  street  was  alive  with 
the  wildest  excitement  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  running  in  every 
direction,  with  only  one  sentence  on 
their  tongue. 

"  The  Heights  are  surrendered  I " 

Three  thousand  soldiers  were  march- 
ing back  in  disgrace  and  defeat.  As 
they  came  wearily  on,  they  heard  from 
every  direction : 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  defend  us?  ** 

*^Do  you  want  women  and  children 
killed  in  their  homes  ?  ** 

From  the  ranks  came  one  curse,  long 
and  deep,  "  If  we  had  not  had  a  traitor 
for  a  leader,  we  should  not  have  surren- 
dered I  '* 

In  less  than  an  hour  afler,  quick  and 
sharp  from  the  lower  ridge  of  Maryland 
Heights  mounded  the  enemies*  rifles. 
Their  cannon  were  not  ready,  but  they 
oame  and  fired  volley  afler  volley  down 


into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  npoi 
unarmed  citiEens,  npon  women  and  dut 
dren.  Thus  the  Southern  chivalry  begu 
their  work.  We  knew  that  they  woolA 
erect  their  batteries  in  the  night,  that  the 
Sabbath  morning  would  dawn  with  the 
missiles  of  death  pouring  down  upon  ns 
from  each  side,  from  both  mountain  topflL 

It  dawned,  that  memorable  Sabbath 
morning,  September  14,  1862,  in  soper- 
lative  splendor.  Sunshine,  balm,  and 
beauty  suffused  the  august  mountaini 
and  the  blue,  ether  which  ensphered  as. 
All  were  unheeded  while  we  awaited 
the  terrors  of  the  day.  We  had  lost  the 
Heights.  Ck>wardice  or  treason  had  csos- 
ed  the  surrender  of  our  only  stronghold 
of  defence.  All  night  the  enemy  had 
been  erecting  batteries  on  the  Ulk  of 
Maryland  and  the  heights  of  Loudon. 
We  were  surrounded.  There  was  bo 
comer  of  safety  for  unarmed  men,  for 
women  or  children,  or  for  the  sick  or 
wounded.  They  could  do  nothing  b«t 
look  toward  the  frowning  moontsiD 
walls  uprising  on  either  side  and  awiit 
the  storm  of  fire  about  to  burst  from 
their  summits. 

Through  that  long,  asure-golden  moiiK 
ing — a  morning  so  absolutely  perfect  io 
the  blending  of  its  elements,  in  its  fuaioo 
of  fragrance,  light,  and  color,  that  it  cu 
never  die  out  of  my  consciousness,  I  at 
by  this  open  window  making  bandagea 
Directly  before  me  across  the  Shenandoili 
towered  the  Loudon  mountain.  Where 
the  great  trees  had  fallen  on  its  summit  I 
knew  that  the  enemy  was  at  work 
ranging  his  batteries.  The  red  flags  of 
our  hospitals,  hoisted  high  above  tbeir 
chimneys  streamed  toward  this  foe  im- 
ploring mercy  for  our  sick  and  woonded 
ones.  The  stony  streets  of  Camp  Wi 
throbbed  with  unwonted  life.  Miay 
soldiers  were  hurrying  to  and  from  the 
hillside  spring  with  their  black  eoibt 
kettles,  eager  to  get  their  day's  sop^ 
of  fresh  water  before  the  bombshell 
grew  thicker  in  the  air.  Many  strangen 
refugees  from  Marti nsburg  and  Win^e^ 
ter,  paced  up  and  down  the  street 
Citizens  at  the  comers  discussed  thi 
probabilities  of  the  day  with  troobbd 
faces.    Young  girls  and  mmlroits  toihi 
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up  Ihe  steep  Camp  Hill  side  to  our  hos- 
pital laden  with  baskets  of  delicacies, 
mindful  of  the  suffering  soldier  amid  aU 
their  fears.  Poor  contrabands  stood  in 
groups  talking  in  incoherent  terror  of 
Jackson,  and  of  the  certainty  of  their 
being  "  cotched  and  sold  down  South." 
Id  a  high  yard  opposite  a  company  of  lit- 
tle children  were  rolling  in  the  grass  amid 
the  late-blooming  flowers,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  impending  storm  about 
to  burst  upon  their  innocent  heads. 
The  atmosphere  was  pierced  with  the 
deep  trill  of  insect  melody.  Golden 
butterflies  flickered  by  me  on  flame- like 
wings.  The  thistle  down  sailed  on 
through  seas  of  sunshine.  The  spider 
spun  his  web  in  the  tree  beside^  my 
window.  The  roll  of  the  rivers  rhymed 
with  the  music  of  the  air.  Nature 
rested  in  deep  content.  The  day,  se- 
rene enough  for  Paradise,  murmured, 
"  Peace."  Qod  from  the  benign  heayens 
said,  "It*i8  mt  Sabbath." 

Whiz,  whir,  hiss,  roar,  bang,  crash, 
smashl 

Helpless  men  started  in  their  beds. 
The  house  shook  to  its  foundations. 
Heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  collapse. 
The  deafening  roar  rolling  back  to  the 
mountains  died  in  the  deeper  roar  burst- 
ing from  their  summits.  All  the  rebel 
batteries  opened  on  us  at  onco.  Those 
on  Loudon  faced  us,  and  our  hospitals 
were  under  their  heaviest  fire.  The 
shock  of  the  tremendous  cannon  near 
the  house  sent  me  off  my  chair,  in  spite 
of  my  aspiration  after  a  sublime  courage. 
I  am  not  a  hero.  I  wish  that  I  were. 
It  is  extremely  mortifying  upon  a  stupen- 
dous occasion  to  find  oneself  unequal  to 
its  sublimity.  I  was  pervaded  with 
horror  even  more  than  with  fright.  The 
profanation  of  man  seemed  awful  God's 
Sabbath,  the  divine  repose  of  nature, 
invaded,  outraged  by  the  impotent  fury 
of  men.  I  am  afraid  of  bombshells.  I  am 
more  afraid  of  them  now  than  I  was 
before  I  heard  or  felt  their  sulphurous 
current  hissing  near  my  very  head.  If 
there  is  a  sound  purely  fiendish  this  side 
of  the  region  of  the  lost,  it  is  the  scream 
and  shriek  of  a  bombshell.  No  matter 
how  many  tear  the  air,  each  demon  of  a 


shell  persists  in  a  diabolical  individuality 
of  its  own,  and  refuses  to  hiss  or  shriek 
precisely  like  any  one  of  its  neighbors. 

I  suffered  most  through  my  imagina- 
tion. Each  dreadful  thing  that  tore  the 
air  I  thought  must  burst  into  the  room 
and  take  off  the  head  of  one  of  my  boys. 
They  poured  into  the  garden  beside  us, 
they  struck  the  pavement  before  us,  they 
tore  up  the  earth  beneath  us,  they  threw 
the  sacred  soil  upon  the  very  beds  of  our 
wounded,  but  they  did  not  hit  us.  O, 
futile  rebel  shells,  what  rare  restraining 
angel  withheld  your  fire  and  deadened 
your  destruction  beneath  the  eaves  of 
our  lintel  I 

Two  hours  I  and  I  had  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  this  unwonted  thunder  that 
I  was  able  to  go  from  cot  to  cot  as  if  no 
battle  were  going  on.  Another  hour, 
and  I  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  conscious 
of  it  amid  the  newly  wounded,  moaning 
for  succor  in  the  ward. 

How  royally  that  day  died.  How  su- 
premely nature  asserted  her  divinity 
high  above  the  roar  and  smoke  of  battle 
in  a  holy  hush  of  twilight,  which  man 
could  neither  reach  nor  destroy.  I  saw 
it  and  rested  in  it  for  a  single  moment| 
as  I  turned  from  the  smell  of  human 
blood  to  the  open  window  for  air.  Then 
faint  from  South  Mountain  came  the 
muffled  roar  of  distant  artillery.  Then 
nearer,  nearer,  and  I  knew  that  it  was 
the  thunder  of  another  battle  beyond  the 
hills.  It  is  Franklin  I  It  is  Sumner  1  It 
is  McClellan  I  They  are  coming  to  our 
help  I  If  we  can  hold  out  two  hours 
longer,  one  of  them  must  come  to  our 
aid,  and  we  shall  be  saved. 

It  was  night,  no  helper  had  come.* 
From  the  moment  in  which  Maryland 
Heights  were  lost,  we  knew  that  the  dis- 
graceful penalty  would  be  surrender,' 
unless  reinforcements  saved  us  from  such 
a  hapless  fate.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
second  day  and  no  helper  had  come.  At 
dark  the  cannonading  ceased  and  the  in- 
fantry fight  began.  The  enemy  tried  to 
storm  the  breastworks  at  Bolivar,  but 
were  repulsed  by  our  brave  boys.  Quick 
and  sharp  through  the  night  we  heard 
the  crack  and  ratUe  of  the  musketry.  It 
was   then,  under   the  protecting  start 
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wraiipMl  in  proCcoting  dtrknem,  that  I 
watched  nearly  three  thouNind  of  our 
cnvnlryiaen  ride  swiftly  away  down  the 
rocky  gorge  out  into  the  night,  resolved 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy's 
lilies  nt  any  hazard,  rather  than  stay  to 
surrender  their  swordg  to  traitors.  "  Let 
us  cut  our  way  through,  let  us  fight  our 
way  out,"  was  the  utterance  of  each  one. 
0,  brnve  men.  I  can  never  forget  you,  nor 
thatmomentt  The  dim  lights  of  the  ho.-v- 
pital  dickered  out  upon  their  faces  white 
and  reaoluie,  as  they  sat  in  their  saddles 
holding  the  reins  of  their  restless  homes. 
I  lided  to  Captain  M.  the  brace  of  pistols 
which  a  few  hours  before  he  had  com- 
mitted to  my  keeping,  and  as  I  saw  what 
a  dauntless  face  be  turned  toward  th« 
darkness  and  danger  before  him,  1  could 

"  How  grand  a  thing  to  be  a  man  1  " 

"  How  divine  a  thing  to  be  a  woman  1  " 
he  said  in  the  gentlest  voice,  pointJng 
to  the  open  window  of  the  hospital, 
extending  his  hand  in  farewa  L  With 
titese  words  he  rode  on.  Then  I  saw 
the  vast,  dark-moving  man  of  living  men, 
each  one  with  a  high  heart  of  courage  in 
his  breast,  pass  silently  and  swidly  out 
into  the  night. 

"How  divine  a  thing  to  be  a  woman," 
I  repeated,  as  len  tered  the  ivard,  thanking 
Ood  that,  if  He  had  denied  me  the  ma- 
terial power  of  my  brother,  he  had 
granted  me  the  healing  hsnd  and  devoted 
heart  which  could  minister  to  him  and 
help  to  save  him  in  the  hour  when  ma- 
terial force  wB£  as  impossible  to  him  as 
tome. 

On  Monday  morning  I  drew  my  cur- 
tain and  looked  out.  The  dense  fog 
above  Maryland  Heights  was  already 
sphntered  with  the  sun  rays  dartin^r  up 
from  behind  the  Blue  Ridge.  Cnrtnina 
of  violet  mist  hung  along  the  green  aides 
of  Loudon  mountain.  The  sulphurnus 
fmoke  of  the  cannonade  enveloped  its 
summit,  spreading  dense  and  blue  nliove 
our  heads,  broken  here  and  there  into 
rifts  of  blue  sky.  In  the  stillne.-^F  of  the 
early  morning,  the  awful  roar  ofy  cslerdsy 
seemed  to  be  a  dreadful  dream,  1 1,  could 
never  happen  again.  The  tops  of  tliese 
'  mountains  could  never  cleave  together 


again  in  nch  ui  apocaljpM  of  loml 
The  poor  old  hospital,  the  very  foaodt- 
tiong  of  Camp  Hill,  could  neVer  be  thai 
phaken  more,  "No,  never,"  Isaid,luU 
asleep.  The  next  instant  I  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  sent  thither  by  tbs 
shock  of  forty  batteries.  The  canDon- 
ading  of  Sunday  had  been  terrific,  (his 
of  Monday  morning  was  appalling,  lit 
enemy  Gred  upon  us  from  seven  different 
directJons,  while  our  own  guns  fpim  be- 
low replied  with  great  spirit  and  effecL 
The  fight  was  unequal,  hopeless,  but  tba 
soldiers  at  our  guns  never  faltered. 

Just  then  Colonel  M.,  the  commander 
of  the  town,  rode  past  He  was  going 
to  the  front — to  aurrentler,  accompanied 
by  hi«  handsome  yonng  aides  in  glitter- 
ing uniform,  followed  b;  an  impodng 
retinue  of  mounted  "orderlies." 

He  was  going  to  surrender,  mounted 
for  the  last  time  on  the  petted,  prancing 
horse  which  had  carried  him  through 
the-campaign  of  Mexico.  He  rode  to  tba 
front  of  the  battle-line  amid  torrenti  of 
bursting  shells,  and  saying  to  one  of  hii 
aides,  "  I  have  dune  the  best  T  coold,  I 
have  done  my  duty,"  he  waved  awhile 
pocket-handkerchief  as  a  flag  of  Umt. 
But  the  cannonadera  upon  the  mountain 
tops  were  too  eager  with  their  fiendish 
firingtopee  this  feeble  signal  of  surrender. 
In  vain  Colonel  M.  rode  up  and  down 
the  line,  waving  the  white  flag,  the  storm 
of  death  seemed  only  to  deepen.  Half 
an  hour  later,  hearing  the  swift  fore-mn- 
ning  triumphant  shriek,  he  bowed  his 
head  to  save  it,  but  the  avenging  ihdl 
would  not  be  defrauded  of  retriboticn. 
Its  sole  errand  was  death  to  him.  It 
struck  low,  it  tore  the  very  arteij  atVI^ 
and  be  fell.  His  attaolicl  ajje-de-ourp, 
aller  trying  vainly  lo  staunch  ihe  prvriiw 
bleeding  of  the  wound,  plat 
blanket,  and  with  great  difficulty  &i 
soldier  willing  to  help  curf  t~ 
commander 
was  a  young 
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and  of  the  fall  of  Colonel  M.  passed  along 
the  ranks  simnltaneouslj.  Then  the  lion- 
hearted  Captain  McG.,  of  New  York, 
who  sent  shell  after  shell  from  his  battery 
into  the  enemy's  ranks,  whose  splendid 
shots  and  rash  bravery  were  the  admi- 
ration of  all,  being  told  that  the  town 
was  surrendered,  threw  up  his  arms, 
burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  ^'  0,  my  boys, 
we  have  no  country  I  " 

It  was  then  amid  the  resounding  shells 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
that  imprecations  and  curses  broke  from 
the  ranks. 

''After  all  to  surrender,  what  a 
shame  I*'  was  the  cry.  Tet  there  was 
no  help  for  it  now.  Our  ammunition 
was  gone — there  was  not  enough  for 
another  round,  while  the  enemy  had  re- 
aerved  his  most  deadly  fire  until  to-day, 
and  his  store  was  unexhausted.  Now 
his  firing  upon  a  foe  utterly  at  his  mercy 
was  appalling.  We  ought  to  have  had 
ammunition,  we  ought  to  have  had  help, 
but  we  had  neither,  and  the  end  was 
surrender. 

I  saw  them  bring  him  back,  bleeding 
and  groaning,  on  a  blanket,  the  man  who 
had  pajssed  my  window  so  proudly 
mounted  two  hours  before!  It  was  a 
sad,  sad  sight,  this  bleeding  gray-haired 
soldier.  Whatever  his  faults,  he  expia- 
ted them  with  his  life. 

Another  day,  and  a  rough  pine  box, 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall  of  the  house 
which  had  been  his  headquarters,  held  all 
that  was  left  of  him  mortal.  Young 
rebel  officers,  in  grey  jackets  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  lace,  sat  chatting 
upon  this  box,  clicking  their  swords  and 
striking  their  spurs  against  it  as  careless 
of  its  contents  as  if  it  encased  a  dead 
mule. 

No  one  but  a  few  personal  friends 
honored  the  dust  of  this  unfortunate 
man,  doubly  unfortunate  in  that  death 
could  not  retrieve  his  clouded  honor.  It 
could  not  annul  the  fact  that  he  had 
failed  as  a  commander.  The  guns  on 
Maryland  Heights  were  not  properly 
mounted  for  defence.  Loudon  Heights 
were  left  utterly  open  to  attack.  The 
pontoon  bridges  were  left  for  the  enemy 
to  pass  over.    Stores,  ammunition,  arms, 


were  held  intact  for  Jackson  to  seize  on 
The  only  key  was  turned,  the  only  dooi 
opened,  through  which  the  rebels  could 
escape  from  Maryland,  or  Jackson  rush 
from  Virginia  to  reinforce  Longstreet, — 
the  war  prolonged,  the  pasan  of  another 
rebel  victory  shouted  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, the  most  disgraceful  victory  of  the 
war. 

Surely,  this  man  had  every  personal 
incentive  to  do  differently.  A  clouded 
brain,  an  overwhelming  foe,  must  have 
made  him  incapable  of  seizing  his  chance 
for  immortality,  and  have  sent  a  brave 
soldier  into  a  disiionored  grave. 

Not  half  an  hour  had  passed  after  the 
surrender  when  the  rebel  army  had  en- 
tered the  town.  It  was  a  sad,  a  humili- 
ating, a  disgraceful  sight.  While  the 
bombardment  lasted  hope  did  not  quite 
die.  Help  might  come ;  the  last  thrill  of 
hope  kept  us  from  despair.  I  saw  the 
first  mounted  ensign  pass  the  earth- 
works which  had  been  guarded  so  long 
by  loyal  soldiers.  I  saw  him  flaunt 
aloft  tiie  bloody  stars  and  bars  and  the 
palmetto  flag ;  I  saw  him  drag  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Union  in  the  dust  It  was  a 
sight  that  I  could  not  bear.  After  it  came 
Jackson's  entire  army.  No  waving  flags, 
outstretched  hands,  no  murmurs  of  joy, 
no  woman's  welcome  greeted  it 

They  peered  into  the  windows  with 
curious  eyes, — some  of  these  mount- 
ed cavaliers,  but  the  few  faces  which 
they  saw  were  tear-dimmed :  the  bitter- 
est tears  of  a  lifetime  greeted  them  in 
at  least  one  house.  If  I  were  to  live  a 
thousand  lives,  that  moment  in  its  poig- 
nant conciousnesA  of  shame,  defeat, 
degradation,  could  never  be  repeated, — 
that  moment  in  which  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  flag  of  my  country  dragged  in 
the  dust  of  the  road,  followed  by  a  tri- 
umphant host,  that  host  my  own  country- 
men. 

First  came  the  cavalry,  the  "  flower," 
the  "chivalry,"  the  aristocracy  of  the 
South,  spurred  and  mounted  like  the 
knights  of  old,  each  man  in  his  spirit 
and  person,  in  his  dauntless  daring,  in 
his  insane  devotion  to  one  idea,  repeat- 
ing the  princely  crusade  of  the  Middle 
Ages.    They  look  what  they  are,  high- 
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blooded,  high'  bred,  in&taated  men. 
Every  eye  bams  with  passion.  Careless, 
reckless  even  of  life,  all  that  they  value 
risked  on  a  single  stake,  they  ask  only  to 
win  or  to  die.  Unlike  the  infantry,  they 
know  what  they  are  fighting  for.  They 
will  tell  you  without  the  asking.  '^I  am 
fighting  for  Southern  rights,  for  my 
home,  for  my  niggers.**  Their  intercourse 
with  those  whom  they  consider  equals 
is  marked  by  a  lavish  generosity,  a 
courtly  courtesy,  but  to  inferiors  they 
are  supercilious,  tyrannical,  and  often 
brutal.  They  hold  a  slave  as  scarcely 
more  than  a  beast^  yet  they  rate  him 
higher,  and  would  choose  him  as  a  per- 
sonal associate  sooner  than  they  would  a 
Yankee. 

After  these  imperial  leaders  marched 
their  slaves,  their  white  slaveit,  true  serfs, 
fighting  in  their  rear  for  eternal  serfdc^, 
which  they  are  taught  to  believe  is 
Southern  rights.  On,  belter  skelter, 
crowding  the  street,  swarmed  a  worse 
than  Egyptian  plague  1  Barefooted, 
half-naked,  foul,  flouting  their  dirty  ban- 
ners, gazing  eagerly  about  with  their 
starved  faces,  intent  only  on  plunder, 
and  on  finding  something  to  eat  Thus 
the  deliverers  of  Maryland,  regenerators 
of  the  nation,  entered  Harper's  Ferry, 
September  15,  1862. 

While  the  officers  were  dashing  down 
the  road,  and  the  half-naked  privates 


begging  at  every  door,  General  Jadnon 
stood  sunning  himself  and  talking  with 
a  group  of  soldiers  across  the  street,—! 
plain  man  in  plain  clothes,  with  an  iron 
face,  and  iron-gray  hair.  Only  by  hii 
bearing  could  he  be  diatingnished  from 
his  men.  He  stood  as  if  the  commandei 
of  all,  marked  only  by  the  mysterious  m- 
signia  of  individual  presence,  by  which 
we  know  instinctively  the  genius  from 
the  clown.  No  golden  token  of  rack 
gleamed  on  his  rusty  clothes,  none  of 
the  shining  symbols  of  which,  alas  I  too 
many  of  our  officers  are  so  ridiculoady 
fond,  that  they  seem  miconscions  how 
disgraceful  is  this  glitter  of  vanitf. 
They  were  nowhere  yisible  on  M 
Stonewall's  person.  When  -Oenersl 
Jackson  had  drank  at  the  pump,  snd 
talked  at  his  leisure,  he  mounted  hit 
flame-solored  horse,  and  rode  down  tiie 
street  at  the  jog  of  a  comfortable  fanner 
carrying  a  bag  of  meal  to  miU. 

As  he  passed  I  could  not  but  wonder 
how  many  times  he  had  prayed  on 
Saturday  night,  before  commencing  hit 
hellish  Sabbath  work.  His  old  servsnt 
says  that,  "  when  Massa  prays  four  timet 
in  de  night,  he  knows  de  devilll  be  to 
pay  nexl  day."  And  I  am  very  sure 
that  there  was  a  large  number  of  devib 
at  work  above  Harper's  Ferry  on  Son- 
day,  September  14,  1862« 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


auju^jajoEL   iM/iiB  or  mm. 

October  1. 

Dkab  Mothkr: — ^AU  is  over.  I  will 
write  down  on  the  pages  of  this  little  book 
every  thing  that  you  want  to  know,  but 
which  I  cannot  send  you  now.  I  knew 
that  Win's  regiment  was  at  the  front,  but 
tried  to  think  of  him  as  unharmed — in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  yet  un- 
touched. If  I  thought  of  him  otherwise 
I  knew  that  it  would  unfit  me  to  serve 
the  many  who  really  needed  me.  Yet  a 
feeling  of  dumb  terror  seized  me  with 
every  fresh  ambulance  that  I  saw  com- 
ing down  the  winding  road  from  Bolivar. 
Who  might  be  in  it?  Alas!  I  was 
forced  to  say :  "  Somebody's  brother  I " 
Then  I  served  him  but  the  more  faithful- 
ly because  in  my  selfishness  I  had  been 
so  glad  that  he  was  not  my  own. 

At  last  all  the  wounded  had  been 
brought  in  they  said,  all  but  those  who 
had  fallen  between  the  battle  lines ;  they 
had  lain  longer,  and  there  was  less  hope 
for  them. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  look  of  the 
mined  town  that  Monday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 15.  Thirteen  thousand  of  our 
own  men  wandenng  about  idle,  unarm- 
ed, paroled.  Thousands  of  Confederates 
swarming  the  hillsides,  the  roads,  the 
yards  and  houses,  ragged,  often  bare- 
backed, bare-footed,abject, worn-out  men. 
Their  little  camp-fires  were  flickering  in 
every  direction  along  the  roads  and  over 
the  hillsides,  and  over  them  they  were 
cooking  their  suppers.  And  yet  where 
could  you  look  without  seeing  tbeir 
stretchers  standing  in  the  yards  and  in 
the  road,  filled  with  their  dying  and 
dead.  Far  down  in  the  gorge  great 
tongues  of  fire  leaped  up  into  the  dark- 
ness where  they  were  burning  the  Gov- 
ernment arsenal,  and  firing  the  grand 
railroad  bridge  doomed  so  often  to  de- 
struction.   It  was  by  the  light  of  these 


flames  that  I  watched  the  last  line  of 
ambulances  approaching  the  hospital 
It  was  a  power  above  and  beyond  my- 
self that  helped  me  to  stand  there.  It 
seemed  as  if  my  heart  broke  anew  in  my 
breast  with  every  cry  of  human  anguish 
which  smote  it.  Their  moans  and  cries 
as  they  were  lifted  from  the  wagon  I 
can  never  cease  to  hear.  Dr.  De  Peys- 
ter  and  several  other  surgeons  were  there 
to  superintend  their  removal  to  the  hos- 
pital tents ;  for  the  main  buildings  were 
filled  to  overflowing. 

They  were  lifting  from  the  last  ambu- 
lance a  slender,  fair-haired  boy  whose  face 
tome  seemed  already  struck  with  death. 
In  the  very  midst  of  my  pity  I  was 
thanking  God  that  he  was  safe  when  I 
saw  them  lilt  another  from  the  same 
ambulance.     Mother,  it  was  Win. 

"0  my  brother!"  I  cried. 

"  Rene,"  he  said  "  Rene ! "  as  if  he 
dreamed,  then  shut  his  eyes. 

I  saw  Dr.  De  Peyster  and  Dr.  Fay  lift 
the  stretcher  on  which  he  laid  with  their 
own  hands  and  carry  him  away.  I  fol- 
lowed close  behind. 

**My  brother,  0,  give  him  to  me,"  I 
implored. 

Before  I  had  thought  whither  they 
were  going,  I  saw  Win  laid  upon  Dr. 
De  Peyster*s  own  cot  in  his  own  room 
leading  off  from  the  great  ward. 

"Sister  Eirene,"  he  said,  "you  shall 
have  your  brother.  Where  could  you 
care  for  him  better  than  here  ?" 

"Where  is  Davy?"  murmured  Win, 
slowly  opening  his  eyes. 

"  Who  is  Davy,  brother  dear  ?  " 

"  The  boy — the  South  Carolina  boy 
who  was  brought  here  with  me.  We 
fell — together — we've  lain  together  since 
yesterday.  He  gave  me  the  water  in 
his  canteen — all  he  had,  can't  he  come  ?  " 

I  looked  at  Dr.  De  Peyster. 

**  A  gray  back  ?  "  he  said,  **  and  yet— 
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yes  I  let  him  oome.  Fay,  will  you  tell 
them  to  bring  the  South  Carolinian 
here  ?  " 

A  few  moments  more  and  another 
couch  was  brought  into  the  room  and 
placed  beside  that  of  Win's. 

The  boy  in  blue  and  the  boy  in  gray 
face  to  face  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Twenty-four  hours  they  had  lain 
in  their  wounds ;  this  was  the  thought 
which  agonized  me  as  I  washed  the 
grime  and  mud  of  the  roadside  from 
their  pallid  faces  and  hands.  I  had  not 
shed  a  tear  since  I  saw  the  rebel  host 
march  defiantly  in — not  one  since  then. 
I  had  only  had  time  for  my  duty,  but 
now,  now  bending  over  my  brother,  my 
only  brother — at  last^  at  last,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  very  being  .were  dissolving — as 
if  all  I  could  do  was  to  take  him  into  my 
arms  and  implore  him  to  live. 

"  Sister  Eirene,"  said  Dr.  De  Peyster, 
'*  I  must  ask  you  to  go  now  for  a  little 
time  while  we  examine  their  wounds. 
You  will  need  all  your  strength  and  all 
your  fortitude  to  nurse  your  brother 
afterwards.  It  pains  me  to  ask  you  to 
go,  but  I  must" 

He  saved  me  from  an  outburst  of  grief 
which  must  have  unfitted  me  for  all 
service  for  hours  after.  I  felt  at  once 
how  wise  and  kind  he  was  as  I  lifted  my 
head  and  went.  At  first  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  must  go  to  my  room,  throw  myself 
upon  my  face,  and  sob  and  cry  to  God  to 
save  my  brother.  I  was  helped  to  do 
otherwise.  Just  as  I  was  rushing  on  to 
do  it,  I  caught  the  mute  appeal  cast 
upon  me  from  the  eyes  of  one  of  my 
boys,  one  who  had  been  under  my  care 
for  weeks.  I  stopped  and  went  to  him, 
from  him  to  others,  and  thus  in  mercy 
was  once  more  saved  from  myself. 

Yet  it  seemed  long,  it  was  long  befere 
I  was  summoned  back. 

"Your  brother  is  very  dangerously 
wounded — we  will  be  prepared  for  the 
worst/' said  Dr.  De  Peyster,  as  he  met 
me  outside  of  the  door. 

Dreadful  as  his  words  were,  I  knew 
that  even  they  did  not  convey  the  full 
import  of  his  thought  He  did  not 
know  it,  but  his  voice  said:  *'  Your 
brother  will  die." 


I  felt  as  if  my  own  heart  had  stopped 
beating  as  I  stole  solUy  back  into  the 
room.  I  sat  down  between  the  two 
cots.  Both  boys  were  still  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  ether  which  had  been  sd- 
ministered  to  them  before  the  examina- 
tion of  their  wounds.  I  doo*t  know  how 
long  it  was,  but  at  last  Win  opened  hit 
eyes. 

"  Rene,"  he  whispered,  "  I  know  now 
what  it  is  to  be  a  soldier.  Do  you  re- 
member in  the  old  bam  years  and  years 
ago— -I  dreamed  about  it  ?  All  that  has 
come  to  pass,  and  more,  so  much  more.** 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  *'  so  much  more,  and  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  away  in  some  other 
life  that  we  talked  about  it,  Win.  We 
won  t  talk  about  it  now,  it  will  Hre  yon ; 
but  we'll  think  of  nothing  but  of  yoor 
getting  well,  and  going  home  to  see 
mother." 

The  sweetest  smile  passed  over  his 
face,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

'^I  shall  never  see  mother  again  in 
this  world,"  he  said.  '*  Let  me  talk,  Bene. 
It's  the  last  time — the  last  time.  Fve 
thought  so  oflen  in  my  tent  at  ni^^ 
and  when  lying  in  the  trenches,  and 
under  the  guns,  if  I  could  only  see 
Rene,  if  I  could  only  talk  with  Rene 
once  more — this  is  the  once  more/" 

I  did  not  answer  him.  I  knew  if  I 
tried  that  I  could  not. 

*'  It  has  been  hard  sometimes  to  be  a 
soldier,"  he  went  on — **  not  in  battle,  not 
when  we  were  marching  to  an  engage- 
ment There  was  excitement  in  that 
— a  fire  in  the  thought  that  forced  one 
on  beyond  and  above  every  thing  in 
one's  self;  but  day  after  day  to  build 
corduroy  roads  in  the  snow,  to  march 
and  countermarch  in  the  beating  rain,  in 
the  Virginia  mud  to  the  knees,  to  wait 
in  trenches  and  under  guns  for  nothing, 
as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  so  oftea 
done — that  luu  been  hard,  Rene." 

''Yes,  I  have  felt  so  many  times, 
how  hard  it  was." 

*'  Rene,  I  have  seen  so  many  dear 
comrades  drop  and  die  by  the  road,  and 
felt  that  their  lives  were  thrown  awar. 
Then  it  was  hard  to  keep  up  ooe'i 
faith  and  principle.  It  seemed  sooe- 
times    as   if   we    were    only   popp^ti 
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— the  poppets  of  incompetent  or  nn> 
principled  men ;  and  when  men  no 
better  bom  or  bred  tlian  ourselyes 
were  cruel  to  the  common  soldier  then 
it  was  not  pain  of  body  only,  it  was 
anguish  of  heart  and  torture  of  spirit 
Then  it  was  hard  to  keep  hold  of  the 
grand  idea  of  country." 

**  0  Win  I  " 

"  I've  felt  so  different,  Rene,  ever  since 
I  knew  that  you  were  in  Virginia.  Fve 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  since  then 
that  if  anything  happened  I  should  be 
brought  to  you.  I  knew  that  you  were 
thinking  of  me." 

"Yes,  every  moment  I  knew  yon 
were  up  the  Valley.  At  last  I  thought 
that  all  had  been  brought  in,  and  that 
you  were  safe." 

"  It  was  not  to  be,  Rene.  That  was 
all  that  there  was  in  life  for  me — to  be  a 
soldier — and  to  give  up  my  life." 

"  Had  you  lived  ages  you  could  not 
have  given  more.  But  I  feel  it  hard,"  I 
said. 

'*  N6,  Rene,  what  can  one  have  more 
than  their  destiny;  this  is  mine,  the 
destiny  of  so  many  young  men  of  my 
generation,  to  die  for  my  country.  I 
never  could  struggle  en  like  you  day  by 
day  as  if  I  had  a  future.  I  knew  that  I 
had  no  future ;  but  I  could  do  my  duty, 
and  I  did  it  gladly." 

"You  did  it  bravely,  and  you  will 
have  your  reward  somewhere— «ome- 
wTiere^  Win." 

''  It  is  reward  enough,  Rene,  that  yon 
are  satisfied  with  me,  and  that  I  am  with 
you.  Tell  mother  that  when  I  laid  in 
my  blanket — when  I  marched  in  the 
road — when  I  stood  on  guard  at  night 
under  the  stars — when  I  went  into  battle, 
I  always  thought  of  her.  Every 
unkind  word  I  had  ever  spoken,  every 
naughty  thing  that  I  had  ever  done, 
came  back  to  me,  and  it  seemed  if  I 
could  only  live  to  see  her  once  more  I 
would  be  a  better  boy.  Tell  her  so.  Tell 
her  how  sorry  I  am  for  every  wrong  thing 
I  ever  did.     Tell  her  that  I— I  love  her." 

A  low  sob  broke  from  the  other  cot 
God  forgive  me,  in  hearing  Win's  voice 
I  had  forgotten  the  other  boy. 

I  turned  to  him,  it  helped  me  hide  my 


tears.  I  laid  the  hair  wet  with  cold 
sweat  from  his  forehead.  The  death 
pallor  was  on  his  face,  his  lips  quivered 
in  its  chill  I  had  seen  its  sign  too 
oflen  not  to  know  that  he  was  dying. 

I  took  his  hand,  I  bent  over  him  and 
kissed  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  and  the  tears 
trickled  through  his  closed  eyelids. 

"0,  to  think  there  is  no  one  to  take 
my  message  to  my  mother  I " 

"I  will  send  it  to  her,"  I  said.  "TeU 
me  her  name  and  where  she  lives,  and  I 
will  write  her  any  word  you  say." 

"Will  you  I  thank  you  I  How  good 
you  are  I  And  you  are  a  Yankee  I  My 
mother  lives  near  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 
Tell  her  I  love  her,  just  as  your  brother 
loves  his  mother — that  I  die  trusting  in 
the  Saviour  in  whom  she  taught  me  to 
trust" 

"  I  will  write  it  just  as  you  say  it, 
Davy." 

"  0,  how  I  thank  you  I  Could  you — 
would  you  mind  pushing  me  a  little 
nearer  to  him?"  And  he  opened  wide 
his  blue  eyes  and  looked  wistfully 
toward  Win,  whose  face  was  turned 
towards  him. 

"He  spoke  to  me  so  kind  in  the 
trenches.  I  loved  him  if  he  was  a  Yan- 
kee. I  knew  no  harm  of  Yankees  only 
what  they  told  me.  I  never  saw  one 
till  in  the  fight  I  was  at  school  when 
the  war  broke  out  I*m  only  seventeen. 
I  had  no  slaves  to  fight  for — never  had 
any.  My  father  was  a  minister,  Scotch- 
Irish  bom.  I  was  a  Carolinian,  and 
when  they  conscripted  me  I  would  have 
gone  cheerfully  if  mother  had  not  cried. 
Poor  mother  I  a  widow,  I  her  only  one  I 
If  I  could  only  see  you,  mother,  just  for 
one  minute — just  to  kiss  you  before  I 
die — what  a  comfort  I  Please  push  me 
closer  to  him.  We  fought-^we  shan't 
again." 

I  pushed  the  cots  together.  Each  boy 
stretched  out  a  hand. 

"  It  was  for  my  country,"  said  Win. 

"I  thought  it  was  for  my  country," 
said  Davy.  "  I  didn*t  know  what  it  was 
for ;  I  don*t  now." 

They  smiled  into  each  other,  the  blue 
eyes  and  the  brown.     I  leaned  over 
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their  heads,  ancLnoticed  for  the  first  time 

their  jackets  left  inadyertenUy  upon  the 

foot  of  their  cots — the  blue  and  the  grey, 

each  soaked  with  the  blood  from  their 

wounds. 

*        *        *         *        *         * 

I  don't  know  when  it  was.  I  heard 
Win  say :  **  My  love  to  Pansy.  Mother, 
my  love  to  mother.     Kiss  me,  Rene." 

He  threw  his  arm  over  my  neck,  drew 
my  head  down.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was 
the  same  instant  that  the  other  voice 
said:  *' Mother  1'*  and  the  other's  arm 
was  thrown  about  my  neck.  There  I 
kneeled  with  my  head  between  the  two. 
I  felt  their  quivering  breath.  I  felt  their 
souls  departing.  I  felt  them  as  they 
went  out  in  their  passage  to  eternity. 
Then  I  knew  no  more. 

Some  time,  I  don't  know  when,  I  heard 
Dr.  De  Peyster  say :  "  Gome  with  me. 
Sister  Eirene." 

Then  I  looked  upon  their  faces — they 
were  dead — both  of  the  boys  were  dead. 

I  kissed  them  both.  I  said:  *'I  must 
stay  with  my  brother." 

'*  By  and  by ;  now  you  must  come  with 
me/'  he  answered,  in  a  voice  gentle  and 
yet  compelling. 

He  took  my  hand  and  led  me  away  to 
tlie  door  of  my  room. 

"  You  will  sleep  now,"  he  said.  "  To- 
morrow you  can  stay  with  your  brother." 

That  night  Pierre  De  Peyster  went 
the  rounds  of  the  hospitals  as  usual. 
Then  he  came  back  to  the  door  of  the 
room  within  which  Eirene  sat  alone  with 
the  two  dying  men.  Little  did  she  dream, 
as  she  sat  there,  of  the  pity  and  sorrow 
and  love  which  throbbed  in  one  strong 
heart  for  her.  Little  did  she  dream 
that  the  man  who  had  seemed  to  her 
both  haughty  and  unfeeling,  now  paced 
up  and  down  before  that  closed  door, 
too  sensitive  and  too  delicate  to  intrude 
personally  upon  an  interview  sanctified, 
in  his  thought,  by  love  and  death.  Ac- 
customed as  he  had  become  to  every 
possible  sight  of  human  suffering  or 
mental  anguish,  his  step  and  hand  both 
faltered  whenever  he  essayed  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  that  room.  At  intervals 
a  low  murmur  of  voices,  a  broken  sob, 
would  readi  his  ear,  and  his  heart  would 


impel  him  to  enter,  bat  in  the  alenoa 
that  followed  he  could  not;  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  meet  the  look  of  mute 
appeal  upon  that  face.  He  knew  what  it 
would  say :  *'  Save,  oh,  save  my  brother  I  *' 
He  knew  that  he  could  not — knew  that 
he  must  stand  there  and  behold  the  sor- 
row that  he  could  not  alleviate,  and  the 
knowledge  made  him  a  coward. 

"My  God,  I  could  never  deny  her 
anything  if  she  looked  at  me,"  he  said; 
"  but  death  is  mightier  even  than  love, 
and  now  she  would  appeal  to  me  in 
vain. 

"Everything  that  could  have  been 
done  has  been  done.  If  she  needs  as- 
sistance she  knows  that  it  is  wilhio 
call,"  he  said,  again  resuming  his  watch. 

Time  wore  on  —  the  dead  sileDce 
within  at  last  became  unbearable,  then 
he  soflly  opened  the  door  and  entered. 
As  he  approached  the  bed,  at  first  he 
thought  that  all  three  were  dead.  The 
girl  kneeling  at  the  head  of  the  low 
cots  seemed  to  have  fallen  forward ;  tn 
arm  of  each  man  was  thrown  over  her 
neck — they  were  dead,  and  she  lying 
there  looked  as  white  and  motionless  as 
they.  Yet  it  was  not  death.  As  Pierre 
De  Peyster  lifled  the  unresisting  arms 
which  encircled  her,  and  held  her  up, 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  into  his 
face.  There  was  no  swooning,  no  cry- 
ing, no  ungoverned  excitement  It  was 
a  simple  coming  back  to  life  and  to  in 
utter  consciousness  of  it 

"  He  is  dead.  They  both  are  dead," 
said  the  pathetic  voice,  and  the  unutter- 
able grief  expressed  in  tone  and  gesture 
was  more  moving  in  their  pathos  than 
the  loudest  cries. 

It  was  then  that  Pierre  De  Peyster 
said :  "  You  must  come  with  me.** 

He  saw  that  she  must  find  present 
oblivion  from  sorrow,  or  that  in  her 
very  silence  she  would  break  under  it 
He  used  the  will  which  was  the  stioug 
underlying  element  of  his  character,  and 
mentally  compelled  her  to  go.  Worn 
out  and  broken  as  she  was,  there  mtn 
rest  in  the  very  fact  that  another  thought 
for  her  and  told  her  what  to  do.  When 
he  lefl  her  he  came  back  to  his  own 
room,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  alont 
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with  the  dead.  Ue  was  used  to  death, 
in  some  respects  had  become  too  used  to 
it  He  had  come  to  meet  it  in  its  most 
hideous  forms  outwardly  unmoved.  The 
wholesale  human  slaughter  by  which  be 
was  surrounded  had  had  the  tendency 
to  make  the  life  of  any  one  man  to  seem 
comparatively  but  a  little  thing.  He 
had  no  time  and  no  rest  now  to  think 
of  men  individually. 

Neither  was  he  free  from  the  faults 
of  his  class,  nor  the  spirit  of  caste  so 
constantly  fostered  by  the  discipline  of 
the  army.  A  private  in  his  thought 
meant  a  poor  ignorant  Irishman  or 
Dutchman,  one  of  the  city  rabble  who 
risked  his  life  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month, 
and  then  received  more  for  it  than  he 
could  under  any  other  possible  circum- 
stances. He  knew,  if  he  thought  of  it, 
that  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
exceptions  in  boys  well  bom  and  gently 
reared,  from  the  farms,  the  shops,  the 
schools,  the  professions  of  his  native 
land,  who  marched  in  the  ranks,  and 
who  had  given  up  all  that  they  held 
most  dear  to  fight  for  their  country. 
He  recognized  them  when  he  saw  them, 
and  sympathized  with  them,  and  yet 
no  less  the  average  private  in  his  mind 
was  a  fellow  always  getting  drunk  and 
into  the  guard-house  at  every  possible 
opportunity,  who  consequently  deserved 
to  be  balanced  on  a  pole,  or  to  receive 
any  other  inhuman  punishment  which 
his  superior  officers  chose  to  visit  upon 
hinu  Yet  here  upon  his  own  bed  was 
stretched  the  dead  body  of  a  common 
soldier,  no  finer,  and  no  truer  than  tens 
of  thousands  of  his  comrades  who  had 
died  as  he  died.  And  here  was  another 
common  soldier — Pierre  De  Peyster 
turned  with  a  look  of  repulsion  from  the 
gray  uniforms  so  hateful  to  him,  lying  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  covered  with  dust 
and  pierced  by  bullets, — but  it  faded  as 
it  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  wearer,  so 
little  more  than  a  child,  a  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  boy,  with  an  infantine  smile 
hovering  about  the  sunken  features,  so 
wasted  by  hardship  and  suffering.  It 
was  impossible  to  regard  this  face  as  the 
face  of  a  foe,  although  he  had  not  heard 
a  word  that  the  boy  had  spoken.    The 


face  of  the  other  dead  soldier  smiled 
back  upon  his  friend.  It  was  embrown- 
ed by  many  months  of  exposure,  yet  it 
was  no  less  beautiful  in  its  fresh  young 
manhood.  The  soft  brown  eyes,  looking 
forth  from  the  half-closed  lids,  were  so 
like  hers,  the  seal  of  blood  and  birth 
showed  so  plain  in  death ;  for  an  instant 
he  seemed  her^  and  Pierre  De  Peyster 
started.  There  were  the  two  outstretch- 
ed arms  just  as  they  had  been  unwound 
from  her  neck.  Pierre,  seeing  them,  re- 
alized all,  and  again  sat  down  and  gazed 
at  the  dead  faces  before  him. 

"I  am  converted,'*  he  said  slowly, 
aloud. 

^^  Either  all  life  is  changed,  or  I  am. 
At  last,  I  seem  to  see  everything  as  it  is. 
You,  my  poor  boy — I  should  have  hated 
the  sigiit  of  you  six  hours  ago.  Looking 
upon  your  face,  I  see  that  you  are  not  to 
blame.  And  you!  If  I  had  come  to 
you  in  a  ward  amid  a  hundred  others,  I 
might  have  seen  no  difference,  and  now 
— ^both  are  holy  in  my  sight." 

Dawn  was  flushing  red  above  the 
mountains  when  Pierre  De  Peyster  went 
forth  from  this  room.  Then  he  went 
into  the  old  graveyard,  which,  a  few  rods 
from  the  hospital,  stretched  over  the 
hilL 

'*  It  is  as  I  thought,*'  he  said,  standing 
by  an  open  grave  almost  covered  by 
bushes  near  the  old  stone  wall. 

"  Poor  Erwin's  body  was  taken  up 
and  sent  to  his  friends  before  the  sur- 
render. The  bushes,  have  hidden  this 
grave,  and  here  is  room  for  another. 
They  can  be  buried  side  by  side." 

Eirene's  Dzart,  Ootober  3. 

Mother,  in  the  quiet  of  the  early  even- 
ing, when  even  the  torn  mountains  and 
the  ravaged  valley  took  on  a  look  of  peace, 
we  laid — not  him,  but  his  body,  down  to 
rest,  and  beside  it  that  of  poor  little 
Davy.  Everything  had  been  done  that 
kindness  could  do  to  make  their  burial 
home-like  and  Christian-like.  I  could 
not  but  think  of  it,  even  in  my  grief 
how  different  were  the  neat  caskets  and 
attire  in  which  they  rested,  from  the 
rude  box  and  the  rough  coats  in  which 
I  had  seen  so  many  of  our  boys  buried— 
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XiBini: 


yes,  00  many  without  ooat  or  box  at  aU, 
just  as  they  ML  It  was  Dr.  De  Peys- 
ter  who  did  this  for  them.  It  was  all 
done  before  I  awoke.  I  came  out  of 
that  sleep  as  if  I  had  come  back  from 
another  world;  I  was  so  worn  out,  I 
suppose.  I  remember  I  wrote  you  I 
didn't  like  Dr.  De  Peyster.  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  if  I  could  write  that 
now.  He  seemed  stern,  even  hard.  I 
think  still  that  he  has  this  nature — but 
he  has  another  which  has  covered  me 
with  a  kindness  that  I  can  never  forget. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  tender  Providence 
had  saved  this  sheltered  corner  in  the  old 
over-crowded  graveyard  for  these  two 
boys.  I  don*t  know  who  found  it  but 
I  see  it  now,  hidden  from  the  highway 
by  rose-bushes,  close  to  the  stone  wall 
on  the  vety  hill-top.  I  have  much  to 
do,  but  no  day  so  much  but  I  take  a  few 
moments  to  visit  these  graves.  I  cannot 
weep  for  Win  now.  I  never  shall  weep 
for  him  again,  till  I  come  home  and  see 
his  old  haunts,  and  sit  down  once  more 
in  the  old  barn  where  he  told  me  when 
a  boy  that  he  should  some  day  be  a  sol- 
dier. I  cannot  weep  here.  The  suffer- 
ing that  I  see,  the  dying  eyes  that  I 
close,  would  make  it  seem  too  selfish. 


He  is  a  jwrt  of  the  yast  sacrifice— ths 
sacrifice  which  began  on  yonder  moun- 
tain-top— when  that  heroic  old  martyr, 
insane  with  a  holy  idea,  came  down 
its  sides,  undaunted  and  alone,  to  be 
the  saviour  of  a  race.  But,  mother, 
while  I  realize  what  freedom  costs,  at 
what  a  price  this  Republic  is  preserved, 
I  feel  as  if  it  would  break  ray  heart  if 
its  government  is  ever  again  administer- 
ed by  unholy  men. 

When  the  war  is  over,  and  I  come 
home,  I  shall  bring  the  body  of  our  boj 
to  rest  in  the  spot  that  he  loved,  where 
we  shall  all  rest  some  day.  When  it 
seems  hard  that  we  gave  him,  oar  onlj 
one,  we  will  remember  that  every  lull- 
side  and  valley  of  our  land  is  sown  with 
the  dust  of  its  most  precious  sons.  In 
almost  every  home  some  one  weeps  ti 
we  do.  At  every  table  there  b  a  vacant 
place  tliat  can  never,  never  be  fiUed  in 
this  world.  So  many,  O,  so  many,  wil 
watch  and  wait  for  the  boy  who  will 
never  come  back — and  they  will  never 
know  where  he  fell,  or  where  he  lies— 
or  if  he  were  ever  buried.  This  will  be 
so  much  harder  to  bear,  and  yet  it  mmt 
be  borne. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


aMMMMVB  SCAXr. 

November  1, 1862. 

DsAR  Mother  : — The  army  has  gone. 
The  entire  army  of  the  Potx)mac  march- 
ed down  Camp  Hill  days  ago.  All  the 
regimental  hospitals  are  broken  up.  The 
regimental  and  brigade  surgeons  have 
gone.  The  convalescents  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
only  the  very  sick  and  the  dangerously 
wounded  are  left  behind.  If  I  could  live 
a  thousand  lives  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever 
witness  again  such  human  suffering  as  I 
see  here  every  hour.  No  matter  what  I 
behold  hereafter  I  believe  that  I  shall  re- 
cord at  last  that  nothing  ever  equalled 
the  suffering  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
left  behind  by  tbe  army  of  the  Potomac 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  October,  1862.  The 
greater  portion  of  them  lie  in  the  hospit- 
al tents  which  line  the  meadows  between 
Bolivar  and  Harper's  Ferry.  It  does  not 
seem  like  the  same  land  from  which  I 
wrote  you  last  The  equinoctial  rains 
£ave  flooded  the  valley  for  more  than  a 
week;  the  two  rivers  have  risen  to  a 
great  height  and  pour  down  in  two  over- 
whelming floods,  which  rush  together  be- 
low. All  the  meadow  land  between  is 
soaked  with  water.  In  this,  on  the  ground, 
our  soldiers  lie.  The  daily  increasing 
number  of  dead  bodies  brought  past  our 
hospital,  to  be  buried  on  the  open  hill, 
convinced  me  that  something  was  wrong 
in  the  hospital  tents,  and  I  went  to  see. 
When  I  lifted  the  curtain  and  entered,  the 
sight  that  I  saw  made  my  heart  sink  with- 
in me.  On  either  side,  the  entire  length 
of  the  tent,  lying  as  close  as  they  could 
be  packed  upon  the  ground,  were  wound- 
ed and  dying  men.  As  I  went  to  one 
near  the  door,  he  lifted  tip  the  corner  of 
the  blanket  spread  under  him,  and  he 
was  lying  nearly  body  deep  in  water. 

''Lady,  do  yoa  remember  me?*'  he 
asked. 


I  looked  at  his  sunken  features,  out  of 
which  the  last  hope  of  life  had  gone,  and 
could  not  recall  that  I  had  ever  seen  him 
before.  I  would  not  pain  him  by  saying 
so,  but  asked,  "Where  did  I  meet  you?" 

"  Don*t  you  remember  the  Sabbath  af- 
ternoon that  you  brought  cordial  into  the 
little  brick  house  on  the  hill,  fllled  with  a 
new  Pennsylvania  regiment  ?  I  was  one 
of  the  nurses,  and  hadn't  thought  of  get- 
ting sick  then.  Nothing  ailed  any  of 
the  boys  then,  but  a  touch  of  the  chills. 
We  thought  that  we  were  all  going  on 
to  victory.  Here  we  all  are,  all  that's  left, 
and  we  can't  be  here  long.  My  wife 
wouldn't  know  me.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  write  to  her,  lady  ?" 
For  an  instant  I  felt  too  shocked  to  reply. 
I  did  remember  him  now,  and  his  regi- 
ment, and  that  Sabbath  afternoon.  Dr.  Fa)r 
told  me  that  there  was  a  part  o''  a  regi- 
ment in  that  house  just  getting  acclima- 
ted for  whom  my^ordial  was  the  thing. 
When  I  entered  I  thought  that  scarcely 
since* the  war  had  I  seen  so  pleasant  a 
sight  There  sat,  or  rested  on  their  cots, 
all  the  convalescents  in  clean  attire,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  had  their  Testaments 
or  some  book  in  their  hands.  They  were 
from  the  farming  districts  of  northern 
Pennsylvania,  not  one  of  them  had  lost 
their  rural  home-look,  and  the  sight  of 
these  men  was  like  a  glimpse  of  home 
before  the  war.  I  can  never  forget  how 
their  faces  brightened,  nor  how  they 
smiled  upon  me.  And  there  was  not 
one  but  what  spoke  to  me  of  his  mother, 
sister,  or  wife,  and  many  thanked  me  in 
their  names  as  I  handed  them  the  glass 
of  cordial. 

Here  all  that  were  left  were  dying  on 
the  wet  ground. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  I  said,  "  when 
I  saw  you  last  not  one  of  you  were  very 
sick.  It  seemed  as  if  you  would  all  be 
as  well  as  ever  in  a  few  days." 
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*^  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  have 
been/*  said  the  man,  "if  we  oould  haye 
stayed  in  that  dry  house;  but  we've  been 
moved  and  moved  from  one  wet  place  to 
another,  till  here  we  are.  I  took  the  £9^ 
ver ;  our  regiment  and  doctor  have  gone, 
and  I  had  given  up  our  last  hope  till  I 
saw  you,  lady.  We've  always  called  you 
our  lady  since  that  Sunday  aflcmoon. 
80  many  times  the  boys  have  said:  'If 
our  lady  only  knew  how  we  were,  she 
would  lielp  us.'  " 

"  If  I  could  only  have  known  before," 
I  thought,  but  I  did  not  say  it 

^'  I  will  write  to  your  wife  and  do 
everything  in  my  power  for  you  all,"  I 
said. 

I  saw  him  shudder  as  his  back  came  in 
eon  tact  with  that  of  his  next  compaion. 

**  He  is  dead,"  he  whispered,  with  a 
look  of  horror. 

I  bent  down  and  lifted  the  cape  of  the 
blue  overcoat  which  covered  his  com- 
rade's face.  It  was  true ;  he  was  dead. 
On  the  other  side  so  close  that  he  touch- 
ed him  was  another  soldier  dying. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  go  and  to  discover  the  condition  of 
all.  It  was  the  same  to  the  end  of  that 
long  tent;  feet  to  feet,  closely  packed, 
devoured  by  vermin^  and  lying  in  the 
water  of  the  soaked  ground,  were  two 
long  lines  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
dying  and  dead.  Gray-haired  men,  men 
in  their  prime,  boys  almost  children,  so 
many  of  them  rosy  and  beautiful  in  their 
youth,  a  few  weeks  ago — here  they  were 
lying  upon  the  ground  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  neglect  and  suffering. 

To  me  these  are  the  saddest  days  of 
the  war;  there  is  so  little  alleviation  to 
the  awful  suffering  which  surrounds  me. 
These  men  are  dying  for  lack  of  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  care.  If  twenty  other 
women  were  as  busy  as  I  am,  preparing 
broths  and  cordials,  walking  and  watch- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  there  would 
not  then  be  enough  to  care  for  these 
men.  We  hear  much  of  the  rights  of 
women.  It  seems  to  me  no  woman  need 
question  her  right  or  ask  what  her  work 
is  in  days  like  these.  I  do  all  that  I  can, 
and  it  is  so  little.  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
give  my  very  life  for  these  men,  and  yet 


I  cannot  save  tfaeou  I  can  acarody  kMk 
up  without  seeing  one  carried  forth  cot 
stretcher,  wrapped  in  his  Uoe  overaoit| 
without  a  cofi&n,  without  a  prayer,  Isid  id 
a  shallow  grave  scooped  out  from  among 
the  stones  on  the  hilL  They  die  so  fast 
tliere  is  scarcely  room  for  any  more 
Their  graves  reach  from  the  hill-top 
down  to  the  road.  Their  names  are  all 
given  to  me,  even  when  I  cannot  attend 
them  personally.  The  most  heart-break- 
ing duty  comes  after  they  are  at  rest 
The  vestibule  and  closets  of  the  little 
Lutheran  church  standing  mid- way  be- 
tween Bolivar  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
now  filled  with  wounded,  are  piled  with 
the  knapsacks  and  haversacks  of  dying 
and  dead  soldiers.  I  go  to  these  sod 
open  them,  take  out  every  treasure  they 
contain,  and  with  a  letter  send  them  to 
the  friends  of  the  boy  who  owned  them. 
A  little  drummer  boy  died  yesterday.  I 
have  found  his  haversack ;  it  contained  a 
picture  of  himself,  taken  with  his  mother 
when  he  enlisted.  Such  a  rosy  boy  I  I 
thought  as  I  looked  upon  him  yesterday, 
wasted  and  dead,  that  I  was  glad  that 
his  mother  could  never  know  how  he 
changed  before  he  died.  I  have  sent  hii 
last  message  and  all  his  things  to  her. 
The  eloquence  of  these  worm-eaten, 
mouldy  bags  cannot  be  written.  Here 
is  the  piece  of  stony  bread,  uneaten,  the 
little  paper  of  coffee,  the  smoked  tin  cup 
in  which  it  was  boiled  over  the  hasty 
fire  on  the  eve  of  battle;  here  is  the  let- 
ter sealed,  directed,  never  sent;  here  ii 
the  letter  half  written,  never  ended,  be- 
ginning ''  Dear  wife,  how  I  want  to  see 
you,"  '*  Dear  mother,  my  time  is  almost 
out;"  and  the  rusty  pen  just  as  it  was 
laid  in  the  half  filled  sheet  by  the  brsTe 
and  loving  hand  which  hoped  so  soon  to 
finish  it  Here  are  scraps  of  patriotic 
poetry  carefully  copied  on  sheets  of 
paper  tinted  red,  white,  and  blue;  here 
are  photographs  of  favorite  generali, 
and  photographs  of  the  loved  ones  at 
home;  here  are  letters  full  of  heari> 
breaking  love  and  of  sobbing  loyalty  to 
duty  and  of  holy  faith  and  cheer  written 
to  them  from  home ;  and  here  is  the  Tes- 
tament given  him  by  the  woman  that 
loved  him  best    Mother,  these  are  all 
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atoes  of  brave,  loving  life  gone 
The  boys  who  owned  them  will 
go  bacic  To  one  unfamiliar  with 
Idler's  life  these  relics  might  mean 

To  me  they  mean  all  love,  all 
ag,  all  heroism.     Deeds  of  valor 

longer  dreams  gone  by.  We  live 
^htly  days ;  our  men  are  dauntless 

Will  there  ever  be  one  to  write 
e  of  the  common  soldier.  His 
buys  us  all  that  we  hold  dear — 
y,  home,  a  free  government,  the 
3  privileges  of  a  free  people.  I 
>  higher  privilege  than  to  serve 
ving  and  to  honor  him  in  his 

3  after  I  have  been  the  rounds  of 
md  tent  that  I  come  into  this  old 
lie  and  sit  down  to  this  sacred 
Sometimes  I  make  up  many  pack- 
Sometimes  I  take  up  some  moth- 
:  sister's  letter,  and  it  brings  so 
back  to  me  that  I  can't  go  on. 
iras  so  last  night.  It  must  have 
late,  but  I  did  not  know  iL  I 
up  from  the  con  ten  t<  of  the  knap- 
'hich  had  moved  me  so  much,  and 
3  first  time  realized  the  appalling 
ess  of  my  surroundings.  There 
he  high  walls  of  the  vestibule  all 
1th  bombshells,  its  dark  open  clos- 
;s  wide  floor  piled  high  with  old 
icksand  haversacks,  I  sitting  in  the 
of  them  on  a  box,  with  no  light 
place  but  that  given  by  the  one 
candle  at  my  side,  which  threw 
ble  and  flickering  rays  over  the 
•ags  and  their  contents.  My  own 
s,  I  presume,  made  the  place  seem 
reird  and  desolate  than  ever  before, 
then  I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
se*s  feet  without,  and  it  seemed 
me  instant  that  the  door  opened 
•.  De  Peyster  entered.  I  thought 
any  miles  away,  and  cannot  tell 
3r  I  felt  more  astonishment  or  joy 
ig  him. 

iter  Eirene,"  he  said,  "  my  brigade 
Pleasant  Valley  to-morrow.  Be- 
moves  I  have  come  to  say  fare- 
I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  could  go  on 
ad  seen  you  once  more.*' 
as  he  said  these  words  he  came 
d,  and  looking  down   upon  the 


open  knapsacks  amid  which  I  sat^  I 
thought  that  his  face  grew  grave. 

'*I  have  missed  yon  much  since  yon 
went,"  I  answered.  "Every  hour  it  hais 
seemed  if  you  could  only  have  staid  you 
would  have  lessened  the  awful  suffering 
of  the  men  in  the  tents." 

"Yes,  I  could  have  done  something.  ' 
It  is  the  result  of  the  army  moving  and 
of  the  medical  staff  being  broken  up. 
But  I  could  do  nothing  but  obey  orders 
and  go  with  my  brigade." 

"  I  know  it" 

"  I  certainly  could  have  worked  with 
more  heart  if  I  had  staid  behind,"  he  re- 
plied. "  It  did  me  good  to  know  that 
you  came  after  me  to  do  what  I  could 
not  do." 

What  I  once  heard  him  say  of  the 
army  nurse  would  come  into  my  mind, 
mother,  and  yet  it  was  the  same  to  me 
as  if  he  had  never  spoken  it 

"  The  chances  of  war  are  many,"  he 
said.     "  They  make  it  more  than  proba- 
ble that  we  may  never  meet  again.  What 
I  wanted  to  say  is,  that  while  I  live  I ' 
can  never  forget  you." 

"  While  I  live  I  can  never  forget  you," 
I  answered,  and  I  gave  him  my  hand  in 
farewell,  for  he  had  abready  turned  to 

go. 
Without  another  word  he  departed. 

I  held  the  candle  in  the  open  door  as  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  by  its  little  light 
flaring  out  into  the  night  I  watched  him 
ride  away. 

As  he  went  up  the  hill  which  rises  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  town  below, 
the  sight  of  him  brought  back  more 
powerfully  than  I  can  tell,  the  image  of 
the  man  who  used- to  ride  away  from  the 
little  house  at  home.  Mother,  I  have 
never  spoken  to  you  of  him.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  I  never  could. 
But  this  outward  resemblance  forced 
upon  me  the  real  contrast  What  did 
that  man  live  for  ?  For  what  this  ?  As 
I  looked  after  him  so  swiftly  passing  out 
of  my  sight,  perhaps  forever,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  realization  in  himself  of 
all  that  I  had  once  dreamed  another  man 
to  be.  He  is  my  kind  strong  friend, 
whose  life*  stretches  far  away  from  mine. 
Probably  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  and 
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yet  I  thank  Gk>d  that  I  haye  seen  him  He  is  the  manliest  man  that  I  haye  ever 

and  known  him,  and  that  he  is  my  friend,  known.    I  reverence  all  men  more  be> 

that  he  was  so  kind  to  my  brother,  that  cause  I  know  him,  and  yet  I  remember 

he  has  been  kind  to  me,  that  I  can  I  wrote  yon  that  I  did  not  like  him,  aod 

always  remember  him  and  pray  for  him.  I  did  not  when  I  wrote  you  sa 
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Aim  was  this  the  end  ?  No  one  was 
gladder  than  she  that  the  war  was  over, 
that  the  great  guns  whose  echoes  still 
seemed  to  float  out  from  the  mountain 
tops,  had  sent  forth  at  last  the  rever- 
berations of  peace.  And  yet  the  con- 
sciousness that  here  her  work  was  done, 
forced  her  thoughts  back  upon  herself. 
She  who  had  lived  so  long  and  devotedly 
for  others,  knew  not  now  how  to  begin 
to  live  for  herself  The  work  that  she 
had  been  doing  made  all  mere  personal 
work  seem  poor  and  selfish.  She  was 
no  less  glad  to  live  for  her  loved  ones^ 
than  she  had  been  years  before,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  now  that  while  her  life 
would  encircle  them,  that  it  must  also 
reach  out  toward  something  more.  It 
was  a  moment  of  reaction.  The  un- 
failing, the  unflagging  power  to  do 
which  had  never  left  her  while  there 
waa  anything  to  be  done,  now  that 
the  last  task  was  almost  accomplished, 
seemed  gone  from  her  forever.  An  in- 
expressible weariness  crept  over  her. 
She  had  lived  through  two  lives:  the 
first,  life  of  youth  and  of  love;  the 
second,  life  of  devotion  and  of  moral 
heroism.  Now  for  a  moment  came 
weakness,  and  a  vague,  undefined  yearn* 
ing  for  protection  and  rest  ''I  am 
tired,**  she  said ;  "  it  would  be  sweet  to 
rest  if  I  could.'*  The  dream  of  her 
youth  came  back — a  memory,  it  was 
nothing  more.  And  what  is  sadder  than 
the  memory  of  the  very  sweetness  of 
life  lost  ?  What  more  mournful  than  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  survived  life's 
fondest  illusion  ?  It  swept  through  her 
like  a  shock  that  after  all  these  years, 
after  all  that  she  had  suffered  and  out- 
lived, if  she  could  have  it  all  back,  that 
early  dream,  it  would  be  nothing  to  her 
now.  What  could  such  a  love  as  Paul 
Mollane's  be  to  her  to-day  ?    Nothing. 


What  seemed  for  the  moment  too  hard 
to  be  borne  was  the  desolation  which 
it  had  left  behind.  Since  the  moment 
in  which  she  renounced  it  she  had  lived 
as  solitary  in  heart  as  if  she  alone  in- 
habited the  universe. 

She  had  just  left  the  two  graves  lying 
within  the  old  stone  wall  of  the  grave- 
yard. She  came  down  the  hillside  a 
little  way,  sat  down  under  the  shadow 
of  Jefierson's  Rock,  her  feet  in  the  new 
grass,  her  head  leaning  against  the  rude 
pillar  of  stone  which  supported  it.  She 
had  been  gazing  toward  "  the  getting 
out  place,"  as  she  called  it,  the  great 
gate  of  the  mountains  and  the  blue  vista 
of  sky  far  beyond.  It  seemed  a  long 
way  off,  this  country  of  hers — this  old- 
time  home,  this  far  back  life  I  She  was 
tired,  she  was  lonely,  she  was  unloved  I 
Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  her  that 
beside  her  father  and  mother  she  was 
necessary  to  no  one;  her  eyes  closed 
over  this  dreary  thought,  and  the  tears 
dropped  upon  her  cheeks.  Thus  the 
May  sun  dropping  down  behind  the 
mountains  left  her,  covering  her  face  in 
its  going  with  tender  light  Thus  the 
south  wind  floating  down  the  valley 
came  to  her,  rippling  through  her  hair 
as  gently  as  through  the  grasses  at  her 
side.  Thus  the  wedded  rivers  sang  to 
her  in  glad  music  as  they  moved  in  con- 
cert together  to  the  ocean,  and  thus 
Pierre  De  Peyster  found  her,  for  he  had 
come  far  down  the  valley  to  find  her 
— and  her  alone.  He  went  to  the  hos" 
pital  and  for  the  first  time  found  her 
absent,  not  at  her  old  post  Her  work 
was  almost  gone.  Nearly  all  the  sick 
and  wounded  who  had  survived  had 
been  carried  to  their  homes  by  near 
friends  who  had  come  after  them.  The 
remaining  convalescents  in  a  few  weeks 
would  go,  and  the  hospital  be  broken 
np. 
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''  Are  7 cm  looking  for  Sister  Sirene  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  invalids  who,  sunning 
himself  on  the  great  portico,  had  seen 
Dr.  De  Peyster  tie  his  horse  to  the  tree 
at  the  foot  of  it,  enter  the  hous3,  and 
then  come  out  with  a  disappointed  look 
upon  his  face. 

**  There  she  is  down  yonder,  Doctor, 
down  by  Jefferson's  Rock ;  I  saw  her  go 
down  there  more*n  an  hour  ago.'* 

She  was  taking  one  of  her  last  looks  at 
the  wonderful  picture  that  she  might  carry 
it  away  the  more  perfectly  to  hold  it  in 
her  m<)mory  forever.  Thunder  of  battle, 
moving  armies,  the  dying,  the  dead,  her 
dead,  all  were  with  her  again  as  she 
looked  down  from  her  rooky  pinnacle, 
and  home,  her  home  awaited  her  at  last, 
far  on  beyond  the  dreamy  blue. 

"I  am  going  home,"  she  said  aloud. 
"  Yes,"  said  a  voice  behind  her,  and 
she  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Pierre  De 
Peyster. 

''I  have  been  looking  for  you,  Sister 
Eirene,"  he  said,  "  in  the  hospital  I 
think  that  I  have  been  looking  for  yon 
ever  since  I  was  born." 

The  last  tinge  of  color  faded  out  of 
the  lovely  face  as  of  old ;  but  not  as  of 
old  did  it  rush  back  in  rosy  bloom.  The 
deep  heart  drew  it  downward  and  held 
it  fast  in  its  deep  and  silent  current 

She  answered  not 

'*  Now  I  look  upon  your  face  again  it 
seems  as  if  my  whole  life  had  been  a 
search  for  you/'  said  the  strong  man  in 
a  voice  sweet  and  solemn.  ^/I  never 
found  my  highest  self  till  I  found  you ; 
I  never  dreamed  how  holy  and  how 
precious  this  life  could  be,  until  I  knew 
you.  Are  you  glad  that  I  can  tell  you 
this  r 

^^  I  am,"  and  tlie  woman's  eyes  looked 
up  and  the  woman's  soul,  looking 
through  them,  realized  how  rich  and 
wonderful  a  thing  is  the  gift  of  a  good 
man's  love. 

^'  May  I  sit  down  here  and  tell  you 
what  is  in  my  heart?"  he  asked.  ''It 
seems  to  me  that  the  moment  has  come 
at  last  when  I  have  the  right  to  tell  it. 
I  did  not  think  so  three  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  war  I  thought  that  neither  men 
nor  women  who  had  devoted  themselves 


to  their  country  had  the  right  to  tmn 
aside  to  seek  their  own  personal  happi- 
ness. I  thought  so  the  night  that  I  said 
good-by  to  you  in  the  old  church. 
The  future  looked  so  dark  it  looked 
more  than  doubtful  if  I  could  ever  teU 
yon  how  very  dear  you  were  to  me,  in 
this  world.  Yet  I  thought  as  I  rode 
away  that  if  it  was  denied  me  in  this 
life,  that  I  would  tell  you  in  the  other*, 
if  not  until  eternity,  that  I  should  some- 
where seek  you  out  and  say  that  it  vat 
you,  and  you  alone,  whom  I  had  soo^t 
through  all  my  mortal  years.  Tdl 
roe  Eirene,  have  you  thought  of  me 
since  I  went  up  the  valley  ?  " 

"Now  I  see  you  I  know  I  have 
scarcely  ceased  to  think  of  you  since 
that  nighty"  she  said.  '^  I  remember  as 
I  watched  you  ride  away  in  the  daik- 
ness,  that  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  everything  in  the  world  had  gooe^ 
and  when  I  went  back  to  the  knapeicta 
as  if  everybody  in  the  world  was  desd." 

"Eirene,  can  you  realisse  what  it  is  to 
me  to  find  you  at  last,  at  last?  What  it 
is  to  me  who  have  soaght  you  all  my 
Ufe  ?  " 

"  I  realise  what  it  is  to  me  to  feel  as  if 
I  had  found  that  which  I  have  soogfat 
all  my  life,  in  you  I  truth,  honor,  high 
manhood.     /  hdieve  in  you  I " 

'*  What  a  compensation  for  everything 
I  have  ever  wished  in  this  world  I  fiad 
in  your  words.  Can  I  ask  you  witboot 
intruding  what  is  your  plan  for  thi 
future  ?  " 

The  old  look  of  pain  crept  over  her 
face.  She  looked  up  to  him  as  ifhii 
question  had  suddenly  removed  her  fiv 
from  him.  The  joy  of  seeing  him,  the 
exquisite  happiness  which  his  undreaa- 
ed-of  words  had  brought  her,  the  nev 
rapture  springing  above  weariness  and 
loneliness  to  find  herself  once  more  be> 
loved,  had  in  their  birth  annihilated  her 
past  It  was  as  if  she  had  had  no  pait 
Life  and  love  were  bom  anew  in  the 
perfect  present  All  went  out  as  sad- 
denly  while  his  inquiry  brought  back 
her  history.  She  was  not  ashamed  of  it 
Jt  was  not  pride  whioh  made  her  shrink 
from  telling  him  her  exact  positioo.  It 
was    the   wound    of   the    old  iiyiflj 
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Even  now  she  oould  not  forget  that 
another  had  tnmed  from  her,  had  been 
ashamed  of  her  because  she  was  poor. 
If  this  could  be  so  now,  she  wanted  to 
know  it ;  and  yet — yet  if  this  man,  who 
seemed  so  noble,  so  lifted  above  all  little- 
ness, if  he  could  see  her  differently, 
treat  her  differently  because  she  was 
below  him  in  social  condition,  no  other 
could  fill  his  place  in  manhood ;  but  she 
must  know  it  at  once. 

She  was  silent  an  instant,  and  when 
she  spoke  her  voice  had  lost  all  the 
■weet  tones  of  companionship  which  it 
had  when  he  and  she  had  greeted  each 
other,  as  two  souls  might  have  done 
who  were  alone  in  the  world. 

"  I  am  very  poor,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
always  been  poor.  My  only  support 
comes  from  the  labor  of  my  hands.  I 
was  a  book-keeper  in  a  furnishing  shop 
in  New  York  when  the  war  began.  My 
employer  has  been  very  kind,  and  holds 
my  position  open  to  me  on  my  return. 
As  soon  as  the  hospital  here  is  broken 
np,  I  expect  to  go  back  to  my  old  place.'* 

She  made  this  revelation  in  a  clear, 
cold  voice,  but  with  downcast  eyes, 
which  she  lifted  as  she  ceased,  fully  pre- 
pared to  see  a  frightful  look  of  revulsion 
if  not  of  repulsion  on  the  face  of  her  lis- 
tener. 

Instead,  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  full 
of  mingled  mirth  and  delight  such  as  she 
had  never  seen  there  before,  filled  her  with 
jwtonishment  It  was  perfectly  plain  to 
see  that  Pierre  De  Peyster  was  both 
amused  and  delighted. 

''  Ton  speak  as  if  I  could  never  forgive 
yon  for  being  poor,*'  he  said,  *'  as  if  it 
-were  a  crime  for  which  you  are  horribly 
to  blame.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  poor. 
I  am  glad  that  every  one  belonging  to 
jou  is  poor.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
nothing  but  yourself.  All  my  life  I  have 
been  searching  for  the  woman  who  held 
in  her  own  nature  the  only  treasure  that  I 
granted.  What  can  I  say  to  you  to  make 
yon  believe  that  you  are  needed  very  much 
more  somewhere  else  than  in  your  old 
place  ?  In  another  part  of  New  York, 
in  a  dingy  old  street,  there  is  a  dingy 
old  house.  It  was  pleasant  once,  full  of 
children  and  home  cheer.    That  was  a 


long  tim^  ago.  Now  the  greater  part 
of  every^ear  it  is  shut  up.  Sometimes 
a  lady  and  her  adopted  daughter  occupy 
a  portion  of  it.  Before  the  war  an  old 
bachelor  had  his  rooms  there.  He  use^ 
to  have  wonderful  visions  in  those  old 
rooms  of  somebody  who  would  come 
some  time  and  brighten  up  the  old  house, 
and  brighten  up  him,  and  do  something 
towards  civilizing  and  making  a  man  of 
him.  He  looked  among  all  the  ladies 
whom  he  knew,  and  he  knew  a  good 
many,  to  find  one  whom  he  thought 
would  be  willing  to  spend  her  life  in  the 
old  house  and  do  this  missionary  work 
on  him,  and  there  was  not  one.  No,  he 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  one  in 
what  was  called  *  his  set '  who  would  be 
contented  with  the  old  house ;  and  when  it 
came  to  the  final  test,  there  was  not  one 
whom  he  was  willing  should  try.  No- 
body cared  for  it  as  he  did.  Even  his 
sister  wanted  to  leave  it  and  go  up  town. 
All  his  friends  thought  him  a  fool  because 
he  did  not  sell  it  and  make  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  the  sale.  But  he  was 
born  in  the  old  house,  his  father  and 
mother  lived  and  died  in  it,  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother  lived  and  died 
in  it  before  them.  Although  it  was  very 
un-New  Yorkish  to  care  at  all  for  such 
associations,  he  could  not  shake  them  out 
of  his  fibre ;  there  was  not  a  brick  or 
rafter  or  cobweb  in  the  old  place  that  he 
did  not  care  for;  and  as  for  the  musty 
old  trees  in  the  little  park  before  it,  he 
would  not  part  with  one  of  them  for  all 
Wall  street.  Can't  I  interest  you  in  the 
old  place  ?  Now,  wouldn't  it  be  as  pleas- 
ant to  go  there  and  brighten  its  old 
rooms  up,  and  develop  a  warped  old 
bachelor  into  something  more  human, 
even  though  you  took  his  name  and 
found  out  all  of  his  faults,  as  it  would  be 
to  cast  up  accounts  in  a  furnishing  shop 
year  after  year?  Can't  you  say  that  it 
would  be?  I'm  awfully  lonesome, 
Eirene." 

The  blended  forlomness  and  humor  in 
his  look  and  tone  were  irresistible. 

In  spite  of  herself  they  made  Eirene's 
answer  a  gay  laugh.  The  idea  of  this 
proud  man  pleading  in  such  a  way  to  hex 
was  comical  as  well  as  delightful 
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"  Yoa  make  ihe  old  house  mm  yery 
pleasant,"  she  said.  "  I  like  aid  houses 
full  of  histories.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  seen 
yours.  It  is  just  like  the  one  in  which 
my  sister  lives.  I  did  not  finish  What  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  Dr.  De  Peyster. 
I  have  one  young  sister;  she  is  very 
beautiful,  and  has  been  adopted  by  a 
rich  lady  who  lives  in  New  York.  The 
lady's  name  is  Stuy  vesant.  Fve  been  to 
her  house  to  see  Pansy,  and  the  one  you 
tell  of  seems  like  it" 

"  Very  likely.  Pansy  I  Hum  I  Stuy- 
vesant  is  my  sister's  name.  It  seems 
that  your  sister  and  mine  already  know 
each  other  welL" 

As  he  made  this  declaration,  certainly 
in  an  annoyed  tone,  all  the  light  of  happi- 
ness in  Eirene's  face  died. 

He  could  have  said  nothing  scarcely 
which  would  have  seemed  to  have 
divided  her  from  him  so  completely. 

Then  Dr.  De  Peyster,  who  in  the 
ruined  old  hospital  and  in  the  field  tents 
had  gone  in  and  out  among  the  sick 
and  wounded  for  months,  till  he  had 
come  to  seem  like  a  brother  in  the  same 
work ;  who  on  the  battle-field  had  shared 
the  dangers  of  the  soldier;  who  had 
worked  hard  and  fared  rudely;  he  was 
the  brother  of  the  lofty  lady  who  had 
separated  her  only  sister's  life  from  hers  I 
The  face  of  Cornelia  Stuyvesant  as  she 
saw  it  last — remote  and  cold  in  its  very 
kindness — made  her  shiver  sitting  here 
now.  A  moment  before  he  had  seemed 
so  near  in  his  simple  manhood,  his  sym- 
pathy, his  humanity,  his  tender  love — 
but  now  so  far  from  her  in  her  low 
estate.  This  lovely  and  implacable  sis- 
ter, what  would  she  say  when  she  heard 
his  story?  The  very  look  in  her  eyes 
would  be  sufficient  to  divide  them  for- 
ever. 

But  Pierre  De  Peyster's  present  an- 
noyance sprang  from  a  cause  undreamed 
of  by  Eirene.  He  was  not  a  saint  in 
patience,  and  like  many  another  brave 
man  who  could  meet  death  without 
flinching,  be  would  be  perfectly  fretted 
by  a  very  little  matter.  While  Eirene, 
in  silent  woe,  was  surveying  the  image 
of  his  sister,  he  with  much  irritation  was 
recalling  the  likeness  of  hers. 


'<  Well,  it's  some  satu&ction  to  have  it 
explained,"  he  said.  **  Fve  always  been 
tormented  by  the  reaembhuieB^  beenM 
it  was  unaccountable.  I  didn*t  waot 
you  to  look  like  her,  or  anybody  else: 
But  it's  only  a  faint  family  look ;  I  think 
I  can  bear  it,  now  that  I  know  what  it 
is.  Why  on  earth  didn't  Coma  teU  me 
that  her  adopted  had  a  sister,"  he  vai 
going  to  say,  but  did  not,  out  of  regard 
to  Eirene. 

**I  understand  it  quite,"  he  said  to 
himself  "  Much  good  jour  plotting  hai 
done  you,  Mrs.  Coma.  It  will  teach 
you  that  a  De  Peyster  should  never 
plot." 

"  Then  you  have  really  seen  the  old 
house  ?  "  he  asked,  with  tiie  look  of  ir- 
ritation still  on  his  face,  which  Eirene 
thought  sprung  from  a  very  different 
cause  than  the  true  one. 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  went  there  a  few  times 
to  see  my  sister.  It  was  there  thtt  I 
bade  her  good-by.  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  wm 
very  kind.  She  adopted  Pansy  as  ber 
own  daughter.  This  removed  her  into 
a  sphere  of  life  very  different  from  mine. 
I  thought — ^I  thought  it  might  anooj 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant,  although  she  was  so 
kind,  if  I  came  oflen  to  suggest  the  con- 
trast You  know  there  loas  a  differ- 
ence ?  " 

"A  decided  difference,"  answered 
Pierre,  still  intent  upon  his  own  view  of 
that  difference. 

"  Dr.  De  Peyster,  it  is  hard,  but  I 
want  you  to  realize  all  that  differenee. 
It  seems  as  if  you  could  hardly  know 
what  a  struggle  life  may  be  to  a  womin, 
poor,  imperfectly  educated,  with  a  nsto- 
ral  shrinking  from  publicity  and  respon- 
sibility, who  yet  has  no  way,  and  no 
right  to  live  in  the  world  save  by  her 
own  unaided  labor.  Do  you  know  bow 
hard  and  meagre  life  may  be  to  soch  i 
one  ?  " 

"  I  begin  to  know  it,"  he  answered. 

"  I  have  walked  the  street  hungry  be 
cause  I  feared  debt  even  for  bread  Bat 
good  help  came,  and,  for  me^  I  am  ricb 
now." 

"  How  rich  ?  " 

"  When  the  war  began  I  had  a  littk 
money  saved  for  Win.    After  I  beem 
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book-keeper,  I  had  good  wages,  as  wo- 
men's wages.  My  employer's  two  sons 
went  into  the  army.  This  softened  his 
heart  beyond  expression.  When  I  told 
him  that  I  must  go,  he  said  to  me :  *  Go ; 
God  bless  you  I  Your  salary  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  you  staid.*  I  have  never 
been  paid  as  a  nurse — I  could  not  take 
It;  but  for  myself  I  have  needed  almost 
nothing.  My  salary  has  gone  to  my 
£Bither  and  mother,  and  toward  the  pay- 
ment for  the  little  homestead  which  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  friend. 
It  is  ours  again.  The  money  that  made 
the  last  payment  was  the  money  saved 
for— Win." 

"Then  you  are  really  a  property- 
holder,"  answered  Pierre,  with  the  mer- 
riment coming  back  into  his  eyes.  '*I 
hope  it  isn't  worth  much." 
«  Eirene's  impulse  was  to  feel  injured  at 
such  an  unfeeling  remark,  but  the  bright- 
ening face  before  her  forbade  it. 

"It  could  not  seem  worth  much  to 
you,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  me." 

"Then  I  can't  interest  you  in  my 
house?" 

"  O,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  quick 
blush  and  laugh.  "When  I  saw  its 
great  pictures,  and  all  its  old  family 
relics,  I  thought  it  was  the  most  inter- 
esting house  I  was  ever  in." 

"^Thankyou," 

"There  is  sucfi  a  contrast  between 
your  house  and  ours.  Ours  is  so  low 
and  small  and  poor.  Tet  there  I  was 
bom  ;  it  is  the  only  home  I  ever  had. 
But  you  can't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  yours." 

"Why,  I  know  all  about  it.  I've 
seen  your  house,"  he  said.  '*  And  I  did 
not  see  anything  so  dreadful  about  it. 
Tou  could  not  have  had  a  better  place  to 
have  been  born  in,  Eirene.  You  took  in 
the  strength  and  freedom  and  freshness 
of  the  mountain-tops  with  your  baby 
breath ;  don't  you  know  it?  " 

"  No.     But  you  never  were  there  I " 

**  0  yes  I  was ;  I  was  there  with 
my  sister  at  those  much  advertised 
springs,  and  I  saw  your  sister  waiting 
at  the  gate  for  her  fortune  to  come  to 
h«r,  and  I  sat  in  the  carriage  consider- 


ably fretted  while  my  sister  talked  with 
yours." 

Eirene  was  covered  with  confusion 
at  this  information.  She  was  afflicted 
because  she  did  not  understand  at  all 
why  he  should  have  been  fretted  while 
his  sister  talked  with  Pansy 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  more  stun- 
ning still  I  saw  you  before  I  saw  your 
sister." 

"O,  no!  you  couldn't  I  was  never 
at  Hilltop  afler  the  Pinnacle  House  was 
opened." 

"  I  did  not  see  you  there.  I  saw  you 
months  before  at  Trinity  Church.  You 
seemed  awestruck  and  rapt  in  the  service. 
It  was  this  that  first  attracted  my  notice. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  very  un- 
devotional  myself,  and  was  gazing  about 
after  the  manner  of  undevotional  men. 
The  apparition  of  an  absolute  worship- 
per in  a  New  York  church  was  enough 
to  fix  any  man's  gaze.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  time,  Eirene  ?  " 

How  well  she  remembered  it  I  How 
often  she  had  shut  her  eyes  till  all 
came  back,  the  organ*s  anthem  rolling 
through  the  nave ;  the  altar-boys'  chant 
flooding  the  arches  with  sweet  reverbe- 
ration; the  trees  swaying  against  the 
stained  windows ;  the  hush  of  the  atmos- 
phere; the  thrill  of  worship  which  she 
felt. 

"  I  ean't  tell  you  how  often  that  hour 
has  come  back,"  she  said,  "  nor  what  it  has 
been  to  me  amid  these  awful  Virginia 
Sabbaths.  But  I  could  not  recall  any 
person  that  I  met  there." 

"  I  know  it.  You  didn't  see  anybody. 
You  were  a  worshipper.  But  I  was  a 
godless  fellow.  I  only  went  to  church 
to  please  my  sister.  As  a  slight  com- 
pensation, after  the  reading  of  the  ser- 
vice I  would  study  the  people  sitting  on 
the  benches  in  the  aisles,  settle  on 
their  nativity,  temporal  condition,  etc., 
as  they  were  usually  strangers.  I  could 
not  place  you  at  once.  At  first,  all 
that  I  saw  was  that  you  were  weary 
and  worn ;  that  your  clothes  were  plain, 
if  not  poor.  I  did  not  even  think  that 
you  were  young.  The  light  from  the 
great  window  falling  on  you  seemed  to 
bring  a  whole  history  out  upon  yooi 
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face.  At  onoe  it  interested  me  because 
it  baffled  me.  I  could  not  read  it^  but 
the  longer  I  looked  the  more  I  wanted 
to.  At  last  I  grew  almost  annoyed,  for 
in  spite  of  myself  it  seemed  as  if  some- 
thing within  me  said,  *  It  is  she.*  No, 
I  declared;  and  yet  answered  my  heart, 
'It  is  like  her.  It  is  what  she  would 
have  been  had  she  passed  youth  and 
missed  every  human  joy.'  I  knew  you, 
and  yet  I  knew  you  not.  My  spiritual 
perceptions  were  half  blinded  by  a  thou- 
sand traditions  and  fancies.  I  was  a  scep- 
tic of  women,  of  all  the  women  whom  I 
had  met,  through  my  very  worship  of 
one  imagined  woman  whom  I  longed  to 
meet  but  had  never  seen.  One  thing  I 
can't  remember  of  that  ademoon,  that  is 
one  word  of  Dr.  H.'s  sermon;  but  I  do 
remember  how  absolutely  absurd  I 
seemed  to  myself  as  I  stepped  into  the 
carriage  with  my  sister,  and  was  con- 
scious of  a  slight  pang  of  regret  as  I 
caught  my  last  glimpse  of  you'  in  the 
crowd." 

"  What  you  say  sounds  like  a  story," 
said  Eirene.'* 

"  You  in  the  church,"  said  Pierre  De 
Peyster,  "were  just  like  a  passing  vision. 
One  sees  hundreds  of  them  in  the  great 
city  if  you  study  the  human  life  around 
you  at  all.  If  I  had  never  seen  anything 
to  remind  me  of  you  again,  your  face 
might  have  faded  out  at  last.  As  it  was, 
I  only  thought  of  it  among  a  thousand 
other  things.  But  the  next  June,  when 
I  went  to  the  Pinnacle  House  with 
Coma,  there  I  was  confronted  by  a 
reminder  of  it  at  the  gate  of  a  little  out 
of  the  way  house  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Trinity  Church.  Yet  the  face  there  was 
so  ninch  younger,  fresher,  and  unworn 
than  the  other,  that  in  some  unaccount- 
able way,  instead  of  being  better  pleased 
I  was  provoked  by  it,  as  if  (I  could  not 
explain  how)  it  was  doing  the  first  face 
an  injury.  I  think  this  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  opposition  to  Coma's  adopt- 
ing Pansy.  The  resemblance  always 
irritated  me." 

"Why  don't  yon  ask  me  where  I  saw 
you  next?  '*  asked  Dr.  De  Peyster  after  a 
pause  which  Eirene  spent  in  deep  medita- 
tion, instead  of  asking  a  single  question. 


"  It  most  h&ve  been  in  the  hospital, 

she  said. 

"  How  was  I  ever  to  see  yon  m  thf 
hospital  under  that  trough  that  you  had 
on  your  head  ?  I  felt  angry  every  time 
that  I  saw  you  in  the  ward,  and  at- 
tributed it  wholly  to  my  hostility  to 
female  nurses.  I  believe  now  it  was 
really  because  you  always  wore  such  k 
poke  of  a  bonnet  that  I  never  could  see 
your  face  to  make  up  my  mind  about  iC 

The  tone  of  injury  in  which  this  decla- 
ration was  made  amused  Eirene  more 
even  than  Pierre's  mirth  had  done. 

"  That  bonnet  was  a  good  friend  tome," 
she  said.  *"  I  can't  tell  you  how  maoy 
times  I  blessed  it  for  hiding  my  face." 

"  Won't  you  ask  me  where  I  saw  yoa 
the  next  time?  Is  it  possible  that  I  live 
to  behold  a  woman  without  cariosity  T 

"  Where  <2u2  y  ou  see  me  the  next  time, 
Dr.  De  Peyster?*'  said  Eirene  in  ao 
amused  voice. 

"  Where  1  but  stirring  soup  in  that  little 
hut  upon  the  hill  The  bonnet  had  really 
fallen  off  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  that  was  the  first  sight  I  ever  had  of 
the  nurse's  face  against  whom  I  had  been 
making  war.  I  did  not  like  army  nursei 
As  a  class  they  had  made  me  murh 
trouble.  They  defied  discipline,  they 
flirted  with  the  officers,  in  many  imtanceA 
they  injured  the  men.  It  was  the  last 
class  on  earth  in  which  I  should  bare 
looked  for  her,  the  only  one  whom  I 
could  have  prayed  to  be  my  wife.  Yet. 
when  I  saw  her,  she  u«m  an  army  nurse! 
Yet  it  was  before  I  saw  you  at  all,  that! 
told  Fay  that  you  could  stay." 

"  Yes,  you  said  that  I  could  stay  be- 
cause I  could  make  soup."  said  Eirene 
with  that  touch  of  perversity  inherent  in 
the  loveliest  of  women. 

"O  Eirene!  How  can  you  bring 
a  man  down  from  the  most  beatific 
vision  of  his  life  to  such  a  contemplation 
of  his  baser  self.  I  was  hungry.  I  did 
want  the  soup.  But  when  I  saw  yoa.it 
was  not  of  soup  that  I  thought,  though 
I  am  sure  you  were  stirring  it" 

**  No,  it  was  sago." 

'*  Which  I  detest)  that  very  moment 
did  I  not  pick  a  white  rose  and  send  it  t« 
Sister  Eirene  ?    Could  I  have  done  any- 
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ihing  more  romantic  if  I  had  never  hun- 
gered for  soup  in  my  life  ?  " 

*'  Then  it  was  you  who  sent  the  white 
rose.  How  glad  I  am.  I  hava  it  and 
shall  keep  it  all  mj  life/*  exclaimed  £i- 
rene  in  supreme  delight. 

"  Then  you  are  appeased  I  But  how 
on  earth  did  you  know  that  I  said  you 
could  stay  and  make  soup  ?  " 

''  And  kill  the  men  ?  "  added  Eirene. 
I  was  rolling  bandages  the  other  side 
of  the  partition,  and  heard  all  that  you 
said  to  Dr.  Fay.  Even  the  pasteboard  in 
the  bonnet  was  not  thick  enough  to  shut 
it  out" 

''And  you  thought  me  a  brute;  and 
very  unreasonable  ?  "  asked  Pierre  in  a 
discomfited  tone. 

"No,  I  thought  you  prejudiced  and 
tyrannical.  I — I  did  not  like  you  then, 
Dr.  De  Peyster." 

"  You  didn't  (forlornly)  ?  I  hope  your 
C pinion  and  feelings  have  changed  ?  " 

"My  feelings  have  entirely.'* 

"  And  not  your  opinion  ?  That  comes 
of  loving  a  woman  strong  minded  enough 
to  have  an  opinion.  See  what  a  direful 
^ng  it  is  when  it  is  turned  to  one's  own 
.iisad  vantage." 

"  But  my  opinion  is  very  much  modi- 
fied. I  think  still  that  you  cotdd  be 
prejudiced,  covXd  be  tyrannical,  but  that 
there  is  a  nature  in  you  so  noble  and 
:dnd  that  you  very  seldom  are.  " 

"  Thank  you  for  the  opinion  modified. 
I  begin  to  breathe  again.  Truly,  Eirene, 
it  seems  now  as  if  the  most  dreadful  thing 
that  could  happen  to  me,  would  'be  to 
lose  your  good  opinion.  Hereafler  I 
^hall  live  to  deserve  it." 

"And  I  to  deserve  yours." 

"  Imagine  how  you  will  have  to  work 
for  it  But  let  us  decide  about  that  ar- 
my nurse,  the  average  one  I  mean.  My 
opinion  of  her  is  not  even  modified.  Thus 
you  will  think  me  prejudiced  still.  Shall 
we  agree  to  differ  ?  I  protest  that  I  be- 
lieve only  in  the  exception,  and  her  name 
is  Sister  Eirene." 

"  May  I  say  that  I  think  you  mistak- 
en?" said  Eirene,  with  deep  feeling. 
"  You  are  too  generous  to  me,  and  not 
just  to  others.  I  have  tried  to  do  my 
duty.  Dr.  De  Peyster,  and  have  loved  it: 


many  thousand  women  during  all  the 
war  have  tried  to  do  the  same,  and  have 
done  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  true  that 
daughters  give  up  more  than  sons,  for 
they  give  up  their  brothers." 

"  Yes,  in  your  sense  they  do.  But  we 
must  agree  to  differ.  You  cannot  make 
yourself  in  my  eyes  but  the  exceptional 
woman,  the  flower  of  all  your  race.  Your 
very  name  signifies  'peace.'  In  the 
simple  thought  of  you  I  find  it" 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  you  bless 
me  in  your  words.  I  wish  you  could 
know  what  they  will  be  to  me  hereafter, 
when  I  cannot  see  you.  How  I  shall 
bless  you  for  them.  How  1  shall  find  it 
easier  to  reach  out  toward  every  good, 
however  weak  or  lonely  I  may  be,  because 
you  have  believed  in  me  and  have  cared 
for  me." 

"  Eirene,"  said  Pierre  De  Peyster,  and 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  in  a  searching 
gaze,  "I  used  to  say  that  no  woman 
lived  who  was  free  from  affectations  in 
her  dealings  with  men.  I  should  say 
now  that  you  were  trying  me  thus,  if  I 
did  not  see  that  you  mean  and  feel  every 
word  that  you  utter.  Yet  I  cannot  un- 
derstand you;  if  you  cannot  love  me,  I 
do;  but  if  you  can,  I  cannot  imagine 
any  reason  on  earth  why  we  should 
finally  be  separated." 

"  Pardon  me,  Dr.  De  Peyster.  Have 
you  yet  taken  time  to  think  of  all  that 
separates  us?  For  nearly  four  years 
you  have  been  in  camp  and  field.  When 
you  find  yourself  in  that  great  proud 
city  again,  you  will  see  life  from  a  dif- 
ferent position ;  then  you  can  realize 
how  much  there  is  to  separate  us." 

"  You  disappoint  me,  Eirene,"  he  ex- 
claimed passionately.  "  I  thought — but  I 
was  a  fool — that  you  would  understand 
me  better.  I  thought,  presumptuous  as 
I  was,  that  I  had  only  to  present  myself 
to  the  woman  whom  I  love,  and  that 
she  would  read  my  heart  as  I  knew  it, 
by  a  divine  intuition.  I  thought  that 
the  mere  conventionalities  of  surface  so- 
ciety would  look  as  poor  to  her  as  they 
do  to  me ;  that  when  I  said  it  is  for  you 
that  I  have  sought  all  my  life,  that  she 
could  say:  'It  is  for  you  alone  that  I 
have  waited.'     Surely  you  don*t  take 
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me  for  a  boy  filled  with  a  sudden  fancy. 
Your  image  has  grown  into  my  heart 
hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  till  I  should  not  know  where  to 
begin  to  tear  you  out,  and  I  have  no 
power  to  do  it  What  disappoints  me 
in  you  is  this,  Eirene,  that  against  such 
eternal  facts  as  these  you  can  put  the 
poor  little  facts  of  external  condition.  I 
hold  that  if  a  man  and  woman  believe 
in  each  other,  and  love  each  other, 
and  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all 
the  world,  that  in  their  manhood  and 
womanhood  they  are  equal,  that  no  con- 
dition of  wealth  or  poverty  can  make 
the  one  greater  or  the  other  less.  I 
thought  that  this  would  be  as  true  to 
you  as  to  me.'  And  yet  I  will  not  blame 
you  if  you  accept  the  average  standard 
of  the  world." 

"  How  can  you  blame  me  when  I  say 
to  you  that  I  know  I  am  no^your  equal," 
she  declared.  *'I  am  not  your  equal 
in  strength,  in  intellect,  in  culture,  nor 
in  power  of  any  sort  I  am  not  your 
equal  in  anything  save  in  my  purpose  to 
do  the  best  I  can,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  all  my  little  life." 

'*  0,  how  blind  you  are  I  Then  I  am 
not  your  equal  in  any  attribute  that  can 
lift  a  human  creature  near  to  God.  Yet 
I  am  disappointed  that  I  seeing  all  this  so 
plain  you  do  not  seem  to  perceive  it  at 
all,  that  it  is  our  opinion  and  feeling 
toward  each  other  alone  which  must 
determine  our  relation,  not  the  conven- 
tional judgment  of  society  on  our  rela- 
tive external  positions." 

"  I  do  see  this  as  you  do,"  said  Eirene, 
slowly  and  painfully.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  the  thought  that  any  one  might 
feel  differently,  could  not  have  entered 
my  mind.  I  believed  that  truth  and 
honor  and  devotion  could  make  a  man 
and  woman  equal,  through  their  love. 
I  believe  this  still,  and  yet  I  must  tell 
you — I  have  tried  to  tell  you  from  the 
beginning  that  I  was  engaged  in  marriage 
once  to  one  who  thought  differently. 
He  came  to  be  ashamed  of  that  engage- 
ment, to  regret  it  because — I  was  poor, 
because  he  was.  ashamed  of  my  associa- 
tions and  surroundings.  I  could  never 
live  through  such  an  experience  again 


— ^it  seems  as  if  I  could  not  I  would 
rather  live  as  I  apo — alone  all  my  life. 
I  feel  as  if  yon  could  never  fail  any  one 
who  trusted  in  you,"  she  said,  lifting  her 
large  confiding  gaze  full  upon  his  fao& 
"I  believe  in  you,  and  yet  I  shrink  from 
ever  putting  any  nian  to  such  a  test 
again  for  my  sake." 

"Now  I  understand,"  he  answered. 
''This  is  hard,  Eirene— do  you  know 
how  hard  ? — for  a  man  to  feel  that  he 
has  saved  his  whole  heart  and  life  for 
one  woman,  only  to  have  her  tell  him 
that  at  any  time  in  hers  there  was 
another  who  had  a  claim  upon  her  affec- 
tions and  her  hand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  yon 
to  hear  it  by  the  pain  I  feel  in  telling  it 
Yet  I  want  to  tell  you  every  thing, 
every  thing  about  it,"  she  said. 

**  Tell  me,"  he  answered.  "  Now  is 
the  time  to  hear  it" 

She  told  him  all — all  her  life,  from  the 
hour  that  she  lefl  her  father's  house  to 
the  moment  when  she  shut  her  eyes  in 
farewell  upon  Paul  Mallaue, — told  him 
without  one  word  of  exaggeration  or 
reservation,  the  simple  truth  in  a  voice 
quivering  with  the  tears  that  she  would 
not  shed.  As  she  ended  she  leaned  a 
perfectly  colorless  face  against  the  blue 
rock  beside  which  she  sat,  and  looking 
up  to  him  once,  the  lids  closed  slowly 
again  over  the  large  eyes  with  the  old 
look  of  renunciation. 

*'It  makes  no  difference,"  he  said, 
looking  upon  her  face.  *'  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  could 
make  any  difference,  because  I  love  you." 

As  she  heard  these  words  she  opened 
her  eyes  wide  and  looked  upon  him  as  if 
she  were  listening  to  him  in  a  dream. 

"  And  you  loved  him  I  You  loved  him, 
Eirene.  How  could  you  love  him  and  1 
in  the  world?'' 

"Yes,  I  loved  him.  I  was  scarcely 
seventeen.  Then  I  must  have  loved  anv 
one  who  seemed  so  far  above  me,  and  so 
kind  to  me  as  at  first  he  was.  And  vet 
I  loved,  I  learned  at  last,  not  him,  but 
that  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  be,  tliat 
which  he  in  the  end  showed  me  he  was 
not  It  almost  broke  my  heart,  it  al- 
most took  my  life^not  the  loss  of  a 
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loTer,  but  the  loss  of  the  man  in  whom 
I  had  believed.  1^  had  belieyed  that  I 
loTed  tmth  and  honor  and  all  nobility 
.  in  him.  When  he  proved  that  they  were 
'  not  in  him,  not  for  me,  I  loved  them 
{(till,  though  I  did  not  know  where  they 
had  gone.  It  was  another  Paul  that  I 
loved,  not  the  one  whom  I  saw,  or  whose 
voice  I  heard.  I  have  always  known 
that  I  must  love  again  what  I  thought  I 
loved  in  him.  if  I  ever  found  them  again. 
But  I  have  never  sought  them;  I  have 
never  found  them,  not  for  me,  not  till 
now.  I  feel  as  if  they  had  come  back 
to  me  again,  all  glorified  with  your  true 
and  tender  love,  and  it  seems  too  much. 
I  am  like  one  dazzled,  and  afraid  as  if 
this  great  gift  could  not  be  for  me.  All 
that  has  gone  before,  all  that  I  have  suf- 
fered, seems  but  a  preparation  and  a  dis- 
cipline for  it.  One  must  grow  through 
loss  and  loneliness  and  suffering  to  the 
capacity  for  affection  which  I  feel  now. 
I  cannot  trifle.  There  is  room  in  my 
nature  and  my  life  but  for  one  supreme 
love — I  lovcJ  you.  I  could  love  no  mor- 
tal more.  I  must  say  this  if  I  never  look 
upon  your  face  again." 

"My  wife!**  he  said,  with  reverent 
tone,  as  he  took  the  hand  which  rested 
by  her  side,  and  his  own  closed  over  it  in 
silence. 

Thus  beneath  the  twilight  skies,  upon 
the  mountain  top,  above  the  floods,  the 
holy  compact  was  sealed. 

The  thrill  of  speech  through  the  silence 
at  last  was  the  sign  of  these  two  souls 
coming  back  to  earth. 

"It  shall  be  as  you  say,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Put  me  on  probation ;  make 
me  serve  for  you  as  long  as  Jacob,  bu't 
never  speak  again  of  final  separation." 

"  Then  may  it  be  like  this,"  she  an- 
swered: "I  will  go  to  my  father  and 
mother,  then  return  to  my  desk  in  the 
old  counting-room.  You  will  mingle 
freely  with  your  world.  Then,  if  at  the 
end  of  one  year  we  see  each  other  as  we 
do  to-night,  it  shall  be  as  you  say.*' 

"But  the  very  thought  of  the  old 
house  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
wait  That's  hard — a  year!  a  whole 
yearl  think  how  long  a  year  can  be, 
Birene! " 


"But  you  just  said  you  would  wait 
seven  years  I " 

"  And  I  would ;  but  you  could  not  b6 
so  cruel  as  to  make  me,  Eirene?  I  sub- 
mit, you  are  wise,  and  yet  I  feel — I  can't 
help  it — as  if  you  were  making  me  pay 
the  penalty  of  that  fellow's  double  deal- 
ing. It's  the  only  bitter  drop  in  the  joy, 
his  cursed  memory — and  the  impulse  I 
feel  to  thrash  him.  I  would  if  I  could 
see  him.  I  wouldn't  shoot  him  like  a 
brave  man,  Fd  thrash  him,  and  let  him 
go  for  a  coward  all  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"  0,  no,  you  would  not,"  said  Eirene, 
smiling  at  the  ludicrous  picture  presented, 
"  I  am  afraid  you  would  never  look  the 
same  to  me  again  if  I  were  to  see  you 
thrash  a  man." 

"  Then  I  will  never  thrash  him." 

But  the  deeper  and  sweeter  oonsoious- 
ness  in  the  man's  soul  could  not  be  ban- 
ished by  any  badinage. 

"  Mine,"  he  murmured,  with  all  a  man's 
unconscious  triumph. 

"  Thine  and  mine,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Forever  and  forever." 

Hand  in  hand  they  walked  up  the 
stony  hillside,  and  without  a  word  went 
to  the  two  graves  within  the  old  stone 
wall. 

"  I  feel  that  you  have  been  dear  to  me 
ever  since  the  moment  that  I  saw  you 
carry  him,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  Win  rested. 

"  I  know  that  you  have  been  dear  to 
me  fi'om  the  first  moment  that  I  looked 
upon  your  face,"  was  the  answer. 

The  convalescent  soldier  still  sat  on 
the  veranda  as  they  walked  firom  the 
graveyard  toward  the  house. 

"  I  had  my  eye  on  'em,"  he  said  to  a 
comrade  a  few  moments  later,  after  he 
had  watched  Pierre  De  Peyster  ride 
down  the  hillside  out  of  sight.  "  I  had 
my  eye  on  'em.  A  mighty  time  they  sat 
by  the  stun.  I'd  say  they'd  been  a 
courtin'  only  they  looked  so  awful 
solemn,  and  they  went  and  stood  in  the 
graveyard,  and  people  don't  ^^en'ally  go 
and  look  at  graves  after  they've  been 
making  love.  But  it's  kind  o'  queer 
they  sot  there  so  long  by  the  stun.  I 
never  saw  Sister  Eirene  with  a  feller 
before.    But  now,  I  think  on  it^  I  know 
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it's  all  up  with  t&at  Dr.  Pi-ster.  Neyer. 
saw  anybody  look  disappointed  as  he 
did  when  he  came  out  of  the  house  fust 
and  couldn't  find  her." 

Pierre  De  Peyster  wrote  from  the 
hotel  at  Harper's  Ferry  that  night  to  his 
sister : 

"  Dear   Corna : — I    have    found    my 

wife.    She  is  the  sister  of  your  ^pro^ 

iSgSe. 

'*  Tour  satisfied  brother, 

"  Pierre." 

The  next  morning  he  started  for  New 
York  to  begin  his  probation,  Eirene  re- 
maining behind  till  the  hospital  closed. 
Pierre  De  Peyster  retained  all  his  old 
horror  of  love-making  in  a  hospital 

"  Then  I  must  go  at  once/'  he  said, 
and  he  went. 

Not  many  days  after  Eirene  caught  a 
brilliant  gleam  from  some  object  moving 
up  the  road  which  reminded  her  of  the 
old  glitter  of  bayonets.  She  looked  and 
9aw  a  bright  red  peddler's  wagon  driven 
by  a  man  sitting  under  a  chaise  cover 
high  upon  its  top.  She  saw  also  that 
the  glitter  came  from  rows  of  tin  pans, 
dippers,  and  other  culinary  utensils 
strung  behind.  The  sight  struck  her 
oddly ;  it  was  a  new  one  for  Virginia. 
It  could  remind  her  of  nothing  but 
Yankee  land,  and  Moses  Loplolly. 

"  Poor  Moses,"  she  said  kindly,  re- 
membering how  he  saved  her  home  for 
her  so  long.  "  How  good  he  has  been ; 
I  hope  he  is  well,"  and  with  this  thought 
she  returned  to  her  work.  But  in  a 
very  few  moments  she  was  summoned  to 
the  little  office  leading  ofi*  the  great  hall. 
The  "orderly  "  said  that  there  was  a  man 
there  who  wanted  to  see  her.  As  she 
descended  she  saw  the  great  red  wagon 
before  the  door,  and  entering  the  office 
there  stood  Moses  Loplolly. 

"Eirene,  I  swanl  Wa'al,  wa'all" 
i^nd  he  rushed  toward  her,  and  extended 
the  well-remembered  hand. 

**  Why,  Moses,  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  " 

"  From  hum  straight — ^that  is,  straight 
as  the  road  would  bring  me;  rode  all 
the  way ;  peddled  lots." 

"  Then  you  are  peddling  still  ?  " 

"  Peddlin'  I     I  guess  —I  am ;  peddlin' 


pn\*«.    I  thought  so  Tore  wartime;  thai 
wnin't  nothin'  to  what  it  pays  now." 

"But  I  hope  you  didn't  peddle  sH 
through  the  war,"  she  said,  reproach- 
fully, as  she  looked  at  Moses,  grown  big 
and  brown,  and  thought  of  Win,  the 
brother  for  whom  she  had  hoped  so 
much,  dead,  dead  -by  yonder  wall. 

''No,  not  all  through  the  war;  I  driT 
three  months  an  army  wagon.  My  I  the 
difference  'tween  drivin'  your  own  team 
and  drivin'  six  tamal  pesky  army  mules, 
aU  backin'  and  balkin'  in  the  middle  of  a 
river — ^runs  they  call  'em  here,  every 
river  's  a  run — and  not  a  bridge  over  one 
on  'em.  Wa'al,  I  never  swore  till  then  1 
— ti]l.my  mules  backed  me  and  a  wagon 
load  of  bread  all  down  hill  head  over 
heels  into  Snicker's  Run.  Then  I  did 
cuss.  I  cuss'd  till  I  was  so  tired  I 
couldn't  cuss  no  more.  Then  I  rested, 
and  cuss'd  again.  That  was  the  last 
time  that  ever  I  driv  a  mule.  Yoa 
oughter  seen  the  bread  a  poppin  all 
over  the  run,  an'  me  almns'  drownded, 
and  those  pesky  critters  standin'  stock 
still  in  the  water  enjoying  or  it  'Twos 
nuff  to  make  a  parson  cuss.  My!  I 
could  cuss  now  when  I  think  on  it  But 
I  wont  I  didn't  come  here  to  cuss, 
that's  sartin." 

"  How  have  you  happened  to  come 
here,  Moses?" 

"  'Taint  no  happen !  cum  on  purpose. 
An't  it  likely  that  I  want  to  see  yer  after 
all  this  time  ?  I  set  just  as  high  by  you. 
Rene,  as  ever  I  sot  I  don't  see  no  great 
change,  sech  as  I've  he'm  *em  tell  about. 
Ef  you  was  faded  clean  out  you'd  be 
handsomer  'n  any  on  'em.  I  wouldn't 
care  ef  yer  eyes  was  green,  and  your  hair 
was  blue,  or  if  you  hadn't  a  hair  on  your 
head,  you'd  be  Rene,  that's  enuff  for  me. 
But  it  cuts  me  up  to  see  youVe  'is 
agin  peddlin'  as  ever.  It  pays  lovely. 
And  I'll  give — wa'al,  I'll  give  half  to  you 
of  all  it  pays  if — " 

"0  Moses,  I  don't  object  to  honest 
peddling,  or  to  any  honest  way  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  But  look  there,"  and  she 
pointed  out  of  the  open  window  to  the 
mounds  stretching  far  over  the  hilL 
"  Look  there,  Moses  I  every  grave  holds  a 
man  as  young  or  younger  than  you,  whe 
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«Ued  for  his  country.  I  don*t  think  that 
any  young  man  had  a  right  to  be  ped- 
dling for  his  own  gain  during  the  last  four 
yeara" 

*'■  Now  don't  be  hard  on  a  chap,  Rene, 
cause  he  didn't  hanker  arter  the  cannon's 
mouth.  I  never  cheated  on  my  pies,  not 
a  soldier.  Ef  I  told  him  they  wam't 
spiled,  they  wam't*  I  never  cheated  no- 
body on  pies  but  the  trac'  men,  who  ped- 
dled religion  when  there  wasn't  no  danger 
round.  They  didn't  love  gunpowder  no 
more'n  me.  I  was  jes  as  much  a  patriet  a- 
peddlin'  pies,  if  they  wan't  too  tough,  to 
the  hungry  soldiers.  Besides,some  of  them 
fellers  that  went  round  with  pious  books 
in  their  hands,  peddled  pies  on  the  sly. 
They'd  pay  another  feller  to  do  it  for  'em 
and  they'd  clap  on  the  profits.  That 
wan't  m«/"  said  Moses,  proudly,  "  I  ped- 
dled jack-knives  and  pies  above  board, 
an'  on  my  own  hook.  When  a  poor  so^ 
dier  was  hungry  or  wounded,  he  wanted 
suthin'  more'n  a  tr^c',  I  reckon." 

"  He  certainly  did,"  said  Eirene, "  and 
more  than  jack-knives  or  pies.  I  can't 
help  it,  Moses,  the  only  men  that  I  can 
honor  now  are  the  men  who  fought,  or 
the  men  who  served  those  who  fought." 

"  Aint  I  a-servin'  on  'em  I"  exclaimed 
Moses  triumphantly,  "  with  the  very 
money  I  saved  out  of  pies  ?  Afore  I  cum 
away  I  started  a  monerment  on  Pinner- 
kel  Hill  for  our  Hilltop  boys,'by  'scribin* 
a  hundred  dollars.  And  there's  Rhody 
Tanner,  Seth's  widder,  I  said  to  her: 
'  Rhody,  you'll  have  ten  dollars  a  month 
till  your  pension  comes  round.'  It  all 
cum  out  of  pies." 

"  You  were  always  generous  with  your 
money,  Moses.  No  one  has  more  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  you  than  I,"  said  Ei- 
rene, mollified  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
kindness. 

Moses  thought  this  his  moment  to 
strike,  and  exclaimed : 

'^  I  heven't  been  half  as  kind  to  yer  as 
I  wanted  to  be,  or  as  I  would  a  bin  ef 
you'd  a  let  me.  But  I  thought  by  this 
time  you'd  be  tuckered  out,  an'  I'd  come 
an'  see.  You  know  you  need  never  hev 
left  your  own  hum,  if  ye  hadn't  a-wanted 
tu.  You  might  a  lived  there  all  these 
years  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.  Aint  you 


tired  totin  round*?  Gum,  Rene,  won't  js 
go  back  along  a  me  ?  I'll  go  up  the  val- 
ley and  peddle  off  my  tins  and  notions; 
they  are  clean  wiped  out  of  everything 
up  there,  sech  as  they  bad,  which  wa'nt 
much.  Say,  jest  think  of  heathens  that 
never  had  no  cook-stoves,  or  a  kitchen 
nigher  nor  handier  'an  one  of  our  bams, 
oallen  'emselyes  Amerikins  an'  our  ekels, 
an'  sayin'  one  of  'em  could  lick  ten  Yank- 
ees. I've  beam  'em!  guess  they'd  better 
try  (buttoning  up  his  coat  ferociously). 
My!  how  they'll  buy  my  pans.  I'll 
take  old  picturs  or  any  old  granders  and 
make  money  sellin  on  em  over  agin.  If 
they  look  lumberin',  I'll  put  'em  all  inside 
the  box,  an'  you  can  ride  on  the  top  with 
me,  jest  as  easy !  We  can  go  to  Freder- 
ic in  a  mornin'  and  get  merred,  and  then 
jog  along  back  to  Hilltop  jest  as  slick. 
Say  now,  Rene,  won't  yer  ?  Do/  Do  let 
a  poor  feller  peddle  for  yer  all  his  life,  yer 
needn't  do  nuthin'  but  spend  the  money." 

Moses'  darling  plan,  on  which  he  had 
doted  every  moment  of  the  way  from 
Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  looked  so  easy 
of  fulfilment  in  the  light  of  his  imagina- 
tion contemplated  from  his  wagon-top — 
Rene  would  be  so  "  tuckered  "  out  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  go  back  with  him, 
he  was  certain  of  it  then.  Several  keen 
bargains  along  the  road  sharpened  his 
sense  of  happiness ;  his  two  ruling  pas- 
sions seemed  nearly  gratified,  his  passion 
for  gain  and  his  passion  for  Rene.  But 
now  the  eager  tones  with  which  he  be- 
gan his  appeal  died  before  the  look  in  her 
face,  and  ho  ended  in  a  piteous  tone  of 
whining  entreaty. 

"  0  Moses,"  said  Eirene,  in  a  tone  of 
actual  distress,  "  I  hoped  that  you  would 
never  oblige  me  to  appear  ungrateful 
again.  There  is  nothing,  nothing  in  my 
power  that  I  will  not  do  for  you,  but 
marry  you  I  cannot." 

He  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"  I  know  it !  There's  another  feller 
'round,  I  know  it!  You  didn't  speak 
Uke  that  afore.  It  wa'n't  so  hard  to 
bear  when  there  wa'n't  no  other  feller 
on  the  carpet  I  might  a  knowed  it — 
that  some  infernal  shoulder-strapper 
would  be  a  pickin'  on  you  up.  Where 
is  he  ?  "  he  cried,  in  the  shrillest  tone^ 
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pulling  up  his  sleeyeai  showing  eagerness 
to  fight  at  last^  if  never  before. 

"  This  is  not  you,  Moses,  and  you  for- 
get me,"  said  Eirene.  "  You  are  in  a 
strange  house,  full  of  strange  people.  I 
know  you  don't  want  to  disgrace  your- 
self or  your  friend." 

^'  No,  I  don't,"  he  said,  drawing  down 
his  sleeves  and  growing  calm.  "But, 
0,  to  wait  and  hope  all  these  years  for 
nuthinV    Aintithard?" 

"  It  is  hard,  Moses.  Life  is  hard  for 
all  of  us  in  some  way.  I  would  make 
it  easier  for  you  if  I  could." 

**  I  believe  you,"  he  said,  looking  in 
her  face.  "  Ef  yer  only  could  a  lov*d 
me,  Rene— if  yer  only  could  I  Yer 
can't.    I  give  up  tryin'." 

"  I  shall  always  like  you,  Moses,  al- 
ways," said  Eirene,  with  emphasis. 

"Will  yer?"  his  face  brightening. 
*'  That's  suth'en — but  not  much  to  to'ther. 
I  find  there's  a  mighty  difference  'tween 
liken  and  luvin.  'Taint  no  use  tryin*. 
Fm  going  for  good  and  all" 


"  0,  no;  ril  see  jon  settled  and  h^' 
py,  -some  day,  at  Hilltop." 

"Likely,"  in  an  injured  tone.  "I 
shan't  see  you  settled  and  happy,  for  I 
wont  come  wher  yer  be." 

«  Do,  Moses  I  " 

The  sweetness  and  the  happiness  of  hef 
tone  struck  Moses.  He  looked  at  hef 
keenly  again. 

"I  Kxow  IT  I"  he  exclaimed,  and 
started  for  his  wagon. 

Eirene  followed  him  to  the  door.  And 
as  he  pulled  up  the  chuse-oover  over  his 
head  and  looked  back,  the  sight  of  his 
early  playmate  gazing  afler  him  with 
gentle  farewell,  stirred  within  him  all 
the  tender  regret  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble. 

"0  Rene,"  he  said,  mournfully,  "to 
think  how  peddlin'  pays ;  and  yet  'taint 
no  account  if  it  can't  bring  a  feller  what 
he  cares  for  most"  Thus,  in  epitome, 
telling  the  story  of  life  without  knowing 
it^  he  and  the  red  wagon  moved  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


AT  HnXOEOP. 


Yon  h&ye  seen  Hilltop  in  June,  dear 
friends,  but  that  was  years  ago.  What 
has  not  happened  since  then  to  you,  and 
to  me,  and  to  the  land  that  we  love? 
Thrice  ten  thousand  graves  grown  green 
upon  her  breast  tell  something  of  the 
harvest  that  war  has  gathered  in  I  The 
brown-eyed  boy,  who,  in  his  dreams  in 
the  old  barn,  so  dimly  furesaw  the  future, 
has  been  brought  back  to  sleep  with  his 
comrades  in  the  soil  of  their  fathers. 
The  white  shafl  pointing  skyward  on 
Pinnacle  Hill  tells  where  they  rest  to- 
gether— these  sons  of  the  hamlet  whom 
nature  nurtured  in  her  solitude  for  the 
holy  holocaust  of  human  freedom.  From 
how  many  of  her  homesteads  a  bright, 
brave  man  went  forth  who  never  came 
back.  By  how  many  of  her  firesides 
doth  the  heart  of  woman  ache  for  her 
lost,  who  are  not  Great  nature,  as  if 
she  took  no  part  in  human  loss  or  sor- 
row, as  if  it  were  her's  to  lift  humanity 
to  the  consciousness  of  immortality  in 
herself  forever  renewed,  wears  this  mo- 
ment all  the  youth  of  her  first  June 
morning.  Still  her  white  cloud  fleets, 
undimmed,  sail  towards  her  vast  horizon. 
Her  encircling  mountains  cover  their 
faces  under  veils  of  tender  green ;  her 
pine  forests  distil  their  frankincense, 
life-giving  with  the  tonic  of  perpetual 
health;  her  maples  that  line  the  road- 
side flatter  their  breezy  garniture  unsul- 
lied and  young  as  ten  years  ago.  How 
is  it  with  the  woman  who  sits  once  more 
by  the  old  window  ?  Time  and  sorrow 
that  have  not  marred  Uie  landscape, 
have  they  spared  her?  Do  they  ever 
spare  that  which  is  human  ?  We  try  to 
soothe  ourselves  with  the  fiction  that  we 
do  not  change,  but  other  eyes  see  that 
the  experience  which  has  transformed 
the  very  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  soul 
is  reflected  upon  the  countenance.     The 


emotion  surging  in  the  blood  of  the 
heart  ebbs  to  the  face,  and  the  line  wliich 
it  leaves  there  is  never  effaced.  Yet  it  is 
is  only  meaner  natures  which  grow  ugly 
under  the  hand  of  time.  For  the  finer 
soul,  loss  and  gri^f,  renunciation  and 
yearning,  fruition  and  joy,  are  but  the 
sculptors  who,  touch  by  touch,  remould 
the  face  and  make  it  beautiful ;  not  with 
tlie  untouched  beauty  oF  youth,  but  with 
that  outraying  illumination  of  the  spirit 
which  may  glorify  the  plainest  features. 
Life,  the  consummate  artist^  has  re- 
moulded the  face  of  Eirene  till  it  shines 
forth  with  a  vivid  lustre  of  expression 
which  mere  youth  can  never  possess,  for 
whose  lack  no  glory  of  tint  or  outline 
can  wholly  compensate.  Large  intelli- 
gence and  thought,  deep  feeling,  with  an 
exquisite  refinement  and  an  undefinable 
tenderness  and  gentleness  hovering  over 
it  like  an  atmosphere,  combine  to  make 
the  charm  of  this  face;  each  in  turn 
seems  evolved  from  it,  and  to  transfigure 
it  Yet  there  is  a  serenity  in  her  atti* 
tude,  a  repose  pervading  her  entire  pres- 
ence, which  never  belongs  to  first  youth, 
for  it  is  the  repose  of  a  being  grown 
strong  through  discipline  and  trial  The 
girl  who  once  sat  here  was  lovely,  but 
the  woman  is  lovelier.  She  is  thinkin|f 
of  that  girl  to-night  as  she  would  think 
of  another  person.  She  remembers  her, 
but  in  the  journey  of  life  she  has  come 
on  and  left  her  far  behind.  The  girl  was 
bewildered  and  dazzled  with  her  antici- 
pated happiness.  The  woman  in  her 
serenity  calmly  awaits  her  crowning  joy. 
It  seems  too  much  at  times,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  early  dream,  this  rich  love 
of  a  deep  and  true  nature,  which  had 
come  to  complete  her  life  at  last  And 
yet  the  very  wealth  of  her  womanhood 
forces  her  to  feel  that  this  is  not  a  gratu- 
itous gift  conferred  upon  her.  She  gives 
an  equivalent  in  return ;  she  gives  hsr* 
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self,  her  truth,  and  her  devotion,  her 
life  aud  her  soul  to  the  man  whom  she 
honors  and  loves.  It  is  not  the  first 
dream  of  youth  and  of  love.  Like  youth 
itself  that  can  never  be  repeated.  The 
later  morning  has  a  splendor  that  the 
dawn  has  not,  yet  it  has  lost  one  thing 
that  day  can  never  restore — the  fresh- 
ness of  the  dew.  Our  life  has  but  one 
youth,  and  its  promise  can  never  be  re- 
newed. Noon  may  fulfill,  but  it  does 
not  re-utter  the  prophecy  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

A  year  has  passed  since  we  looked 
upon  Eireiie  last,  in  the  half-ruined  Vir- 
ginia hospital.  It  has  been  spent  as  she 
promised — at  her  desk  in  the  counting- 
room.  *  Never  had  the  moral  strength  of 
purpose  which  she  had  gained  through 
years  of  painful  discipline  been  so  tested 
as  during  this  twelve  months  of  proba- 
tion. For  she  worked  now  in  the  face 
of  undisguised  opposition. 

"It  is  very  annoying,  Pierre,  it  is  per- 
fectly outiageous,"  Cornelia  Stuyvesant 
would  say,  ''  to  have  the  woman,  who  in 
twelve  months  is  to  be  your  wife, 
perched  from  morning  till  night  at  the 
desk  of  a  furnishing  shop.  The  Living- 
stons, Beekmans,  and  Van  Dykes,  and 
all  the  rest  go  there  and  take  their  very 
bills  from  her  hands,  and  in  twelve 
months  tliey  are  to  meet  her  as  an  equal." 

*'  Equal !  In  twelve  months  I  as  if  she 
were  not  their  equal  7iow^  and  ten  times 
more.  Let  them  go  there  every  day  and 
learn  a  lesson,  that  a  true  lady  honors 
her  employment  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
that  no  honorable  employment  can  make 
her  less  than  a  lady." 

"  0,  you  men  can  talk  such  fine  senti- 
ments, but  they  are  not  practical  to  wo- 
men. You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean  by  equal.  Of  course,  Eirene  is 
their  eq\ial  and  more  personally,  but  she 
is  not  their  equal  socially,  and  she  can't 
be  till  she  is  your  wife.  Then  I  don't 
wart  them  to  have  the  advantage  of 
pointing  to  her  former  position.  That 
she  will  stay  in  that  old  shop  is  very  ob- 
stinate and  provoking,  as  she  is  to  be 
your  wife." 

"Fudge!  on  your  fine  female  distinc- 
tions.    A  woman  has  a  right,  a  perfect 


right,  to  earn  her  own  living  as  long  n 
she  chooses.  Now,  I  am  sorry  that  £- 
rene  does  it,  but  honor  her  for  it" 

Nevertheless  he  would  walk  away  and 
feel  that  it  vms  provoking,  that  afler  all 
Eirene  was  in  this  regard  obstinate.  Few 
sisters,  wives,  or  mothers  work  in  private 
on  a  man's  prejudices  and  feelings  in 
vain.  Only  God  knows  the  harm  they 
have  wrought  in  the  world  by  sending 
forth  from  their  presence  to  its  work  ir- 
ritated and  exasperated  men. 

Pierre  honored  Eirene  for  her  industry 
and  womanly  independence,  yet  Corne- 
lia's incessant  criticisms  combined  with 
his  own  impatience  had  their  effect 
He  could  not  pass  the  furnishing  shop  and 
see  the  Livingston  carriage  outside  with 
its  livered  lackeys,  and  think  that  its  idle 
occupants  were  perhaps  at  that  moment 
being  waited  upon  by  his  affianced  wife, 
without  a  feeling  of  inward  wrath.  M 
combined  to  make  him  seek  Eirene  at 
last  with  expostulation  and  even  fault- 
finding, although  he  had  fully  intended 
to  remain  a  monument  of  resignation  and 
patience  until  the  end  of  the  year.  More 
than  once  Eirene  had  rushed  to  her  little 
room,  plunged  her  face  in  her  pillow  as 
of  old  and  shed  bitter  tears.  Afler  all 
the  saddest  thing  on  earth  was  loving! 
She  loved  a  strong,  noble  man,  yet  even 
he  found  fault  with  her  and  had  spoken,  it 
seemed  to  her,  unkindly.  He  was  once 
more  the  first  Dr.  De  Peyster,  whom  she 
had  not  liked ;  he  was  tyrannical,  and,  and 
he  had  called  her  "  unreasonable,"  where- 
upon would  flow  a  fresh  tide  of  tears. 
But  always  joy  came  in  the  morning,  in 
the  shape  of  a  basket  of  fresh  flowers,  a 
dear  book  that  she  had  wanted,  and  a  note 
so  full  of  loving  contrition,  for  having 
been  severe,  but  it  was  so  hard  to  be 
rich  and  to  have  her  work,  so  hard  to 
wait  in  a  home  without  her — it  was  all  be- 
cause he  loved  her  so  much,  but  he  would 
begin  anew  the  patience  of  Jacob— if  she 
would  forgive  him?  which  she  always 
did,  by  writing  him  in  the  evening  that 
it  was  she  who  was  unreasonable,  and 
that  he  must  forgive  her.  Whereupon 
she  would  kiss  her  flowers,  dev6ur  her 
new  book  by  gaslight,  and  feel  in  her 
heart  that  she  loved  him  more  than  ever. 
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rtheless  the  furnishing  shop  was  a 
ing  cause  of  "  little  misunderstand- 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Pierre  re- 
d  himself  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  lovely  ideal  woman  was  in 
hing  obstinate,  not  to  say  unrea- 
)Ie.  He  sighed,  but  ^oved  her  no 
Eirene  sighed  because  he  thought 
►f  her,  yet  felt  that  she  could  notex- 
the  deepest  cause  that  made  her  so. 
le  says  that  lie  is  glad  that  I  am 
that  everbody  belonging  to  me  is 
*!  she  would  think  silently.  **  And 
ire  no  feeling  about  it  for  myself, 
vith  him.  If  his  wife,  I  could  take 
treasure  from  bis  hands  without 
liation.  But  those  who  need  me 
d  receive  their  independence  from 
ot  from  my  husband.  This  yearns 
r  with  the  old  place  will  make  them 
>rtable  at  home.  This  is  my  first 
If  there  were  no  other  cause,  I 
work  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  no 
^r  what  is  said  to  me."  But  the 
has  gone,  her  object  is  accomplish- 
Eirene  sits  bv  the  old  window,  and 
)rrow  is  her  wedding  morning, 
the  old  sitting-room  below,  Lowell 
f  ary  Vale  await  the  guests  expected 
n  the  evening.  The  table  is  spread, 
•y  the  mother's  side  is  set  the  plate 
jhair  for  the  boy  who  will  never 
1  to  use  them.  With  Mary  Vale's 
here  is  blended  an  undefinable  lone- 
1.  She  rejoices  in  the  return  and 
erity  of  her  children,  and  yet  she 
iscious  that  in  one  sense  that  pros- 
r  divides  them  from  her.  The 
I  that  she  longed  for  in  her  youth 
ome  to  them,  and  she  in  her  old  life 
t  behind.  Her's  is  the  mother's 
ness  which  in  this  country  must 
to  ihe  parental  heart  with  a  keener 
than  in  any  other.  For  it  is  not 
evi  table  separation  only  which  soon 
e  must  come  to  almost  every  parent 
tiild,  but  it  is  separation  in  condition, 
t  day  the  father  and  mother  wake  to 
onsciousness  that  the  children  to 
1  they  have  given  birth  belong  to 
ler  race  and  time,  and  come  back  to 
almost  as  strangers.  Their  humble 
gings,  their  homely  ways,  their  sim- 
ith,  are  all  foreign  if  not  repugnant 


to  the  younger  generation.  In  Europe, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  child  is  bom 
to  the  station  of  the  parent,  but  in  this 
country,  with  equally  few  exceptions, 
the  reverse  is  the  rule.  The  most  illus- 
trious often  rise  from  the  lowliest  begin- 
nings. The  man  of  millions,  whose 
home  is  a  palace,  could  scarcely  stand 
erect  in  the  low  house  in  which  he  was 
bom.  The  haughty  woman  of  fashion 
would  feel  more  shame  than  if  convicted 
of  crime,  if  any  one  of  her  "  set "  should 
ever  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
lowly  abode  in  which  she  spent  her 
childhood.  It  was  perfectly  plain  to  the 
eyes  of  Mary  Vale  that  her  children  al- 
ready had  passed  away  forever  from  the 
daily  life  of  their  parents.  She  would 
not  have  it  otherwise,  yet  the  fact  left 
her  no  less  alone.  '*  It  would  have  been 
different  with  Win,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh.  "  Poor  boy !  he  would  never  have 
outgrown  the  old  house  or  the  old  life." 
^"  No,"  she  said  while  talking  the  fti- 
iure  over  with  Eirene,  '*it  is  too  late 
for  father  and  me  to  be  grafted  onto  the 
life  of  a  great  city.  We  can  come  and 
visit  you,  and  we  will  keep  the  little 
house  open,  always  ready  for  you.  Bui 
we  are  too  old  now,  child,  to  change  ou'* 
ways.  We  couldn't  feel  natural  in  the 
great  house  that  is  to  be  your  home,  and 
I  dare  say  we  should  look  very  awkward 
aqd  old-fashioned  there.  Though  ever 
80  small  we  shall  be  happier  in  a  home 
which  we  can  call  our  own."  Eirene 
knew  that  she  was  right,  and,  with  all 
her  longing  for  her  mother,  did  not  try 
to  shake  her  opinion  or  resolve. 

In  the  meantime  at  the  Pinnacle 
House,  a  bridal  party  of  three  had  ar- 
rived. Cornelia  Stuyvesant  sits  in  the 
old  room  to  which  she  came  years  ago, 
and  ponders  over  the  strangeness  of 
human  life.  "  Talk  of  novels  I "  she 
says  to  herself.  "  The  most  remarkable 
things  in  them  we  say  are  unnatural, 
not  like  life.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
that  I  have  ever  found  is  life  itself" 
When  she  received  Pierre's  letter  from 
Virginia  announcing  the  fact  that  Jie  had 
found  his  wife,  her  first  exclamation 
was,  "I  might  have  known  it!"  and 
her  next,  "  Thank  fate,  she  is  a  lady ! " 
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Eibihb: 


"  I  might  have  known  it^  that  of  all  taen 
Pierre  De  Peyster  would  choose  his  own 
wife,  and  that  he  was  the  very  last  one 
who  would  take  a  creature  to  mould,  or 
t  kitten  to  play  with.  Above  all  the 
men  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  his  wife 
must  be  his  equal,  companion,  and 
friend." 

"  I've  not  been  very  noble  myself,"  she 
says  now  with  a  sigh.  **  Nobody  knows 
it  better  than  Cornelia  De  Peyster.  I 
know  what  Margaret  Fuller  means  when 
she  calls  on  the  woman  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  reclaim  herself  from  *  little- 
ness.' This  must  be  the  first  enfran- 
chisement— I  feel  it  I  I  feel  myself  bound 
by  A  thousand  fancies  and  customs  which 
in  their  result  amount  to  meannesses. 
Perhaps  it  is  something  to  know  it,  and 
to  feel  it.  Perhaps  some  time  I  may  work 
my  way  out  and  on  to  something  better 
and  nobler.  I  know  I  have  not  been 
thoroughly  kind  to  this  girl,  to  this 
lovely,  struggling  woman,  who  had  a 
claim  upon  all  my  sympathy,  if  only  as 
the  sister  of  Pansy,  whom  I  had  made  as 
my  own  daughter.  Then  what  a  claim 
she  had  in  herselfl  That  was  the  rub! 
She  and  her  condition  were  so  at  va- 
riance. And  I  was  not  noble  enough  to 
take  her,  and  ignore  her  condition  No, 
not  ignore  it  but  honor  it,  because  she 
honored  it.  But  it  was  provoking,  and 
she  was  obstinate  to  stick  at  that  old 
desk.  Besides  it  was  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  give  up  at  once  a  darling  plan  I 
But  Pierre  has  settled  it  all.  I  might 
have  known  that  he  would — I  did  know 
it.  I  knew  by  instinct  that  if  he  ever 
met  that  woman  he  would  love  her,  and 
nothing  on  earth  could  hinder." 

During  the  last  year  she  had  shown 
Eirene  many  lovely  attentions.  Nothing 
in  her  manner  to  her  personally  could 
possibly  have  suggested  to  any  one  who 
did  not  feel  it  that  a  constant  struggle 
was  going  on  in  her  mind  concerning  her 
brother's  future  wife — a  struggle  be- 
tween the  affection  which  she  really  felt 
for  her  and  all  her  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  caste  and  custom.  She  reiterated  over 
and  over  to  herself  how  weak  and  foolish 
it  was  in  her  to  care  at  all  if  all  the 
Livingstons,  Stuyvesants,  Van  Cortlandts, 


and  Beekmans  in  her  drawing-room  re- 
cognized in  Pierre  De  Peyster's  affianeed 
the  quiet  young  woman  who  cast  up 
their  accounts  and  handed  them  their 
bills  in  the  great  fiimishing  shop,  and 
yet  a  cold  perspiration  would  start  upoo 
her  at  the  very  thought  On  this  mar- 
riage eve  the  woman  of  family  and  of 
fashion  ponders  over  it  all,  and  it  seems 
stranger  to  her  than  ever.  "  To  think 
whom  be  might  have  married,"  she  nid, 
as  a  long  and  fair  procession  moved 
through  her  memory.  ''  Wealth,  birtii, 
and  beauty,  how  many  would  have  laid 
them  at  his  feet.  To  think  that  he  tomed 
from  all,  to  take  his  wife  from  sodi  a 
home."  And  the  little  house  in  her  thought 
stood  forth  lower  and  smaller  and  meamr 
than  ever  before.  "  How  strange  I  And 
yet  is  it  so  strange  ?  Eirene  in  herself 
is  more  than  them  all  to  him,  I  alk>v 
that  Even  I  chose  Pansy,  but  that 
was  different ;  Pansy  is  Miss  Stuyvesut 
now." 

As  Miss  Stuyvesant^  Pansy  herself 
dressed  for  the  evening  drive  which  was 
to  convey  her  to  her.  early  home,  walb 
up  and  down  the  great  piazza,  with  her 
snowy  draperies  and  azure  ribbons 
fluttering  far  behind  her. 

If  the  girl  from  Boston  could  but  see 
her  now  I  Where  was  that  girl  from 
Boston  that  she  did  not  walk  the  piazza 
as  of  old,  to  behold  the  fresh  beautv  and 
splendor  of  the  young  beauty  from  New 
York,  who  bore  such  shght  resemblance 
to  the  little  mountain  maid  at  whose  old- 
fashioned  dress  and  faded  ribbons  the  girl 
from  Boston  had  once  dared  to  laugh! 

"  I  would  just  like  to  see  her  once. 
Would  I  notice  her  ?  No !  "  (with  superb 
scorn,)  *'  but  she'would  notice  me/  She 
would  not  laugh  to  night,'*  says  Pansy, 
the  grand  piazza  bringing  back  her  early 
resentment  in  all  its  first  force.  **  Mother 
will  hardly  know  me,  nor  father,"  she  goes 
on,  stepping  through  the  long  window 
into  the  parlor,  and  surveying  herself 
from  head  to  foot  in  tlie  mirror.  "I 
knew  I  would  never  end  my  days  heft 
where  I  began  them.  Yet  he  cbosa 
Eirene  I  I  don*t  care.  But  I  know  some- 
thing that  he  don*t — I  was  intended  (or 
him.    Mamma  don't  know  that  I  know*- 
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rd  like  to  see  her  hide  anything  from 
me.  He  had  seen  me,  and  he  chose 
Eirene  I  I  don*t  care.  I'd  have  to  live 
in  that  old  house  all  my  days.  He  says 
he  wont  sell  it,  and  he  wont  leave  it,  and 
Eirene  don't  want  him  to,  how  stupid  I 
But  he  is  splendid.  I  have  not  seen  his 
equal  yet,  but  I  will.  Mamma  and  I  are 
going  to  live  on  Park  Avenue.  I'm  to 
be  brought  out,  and  I'll  see  the  ^  best, 
and  they'll  see  tnc,  turning  slowly,  and 
scrutinizing  her  own  beauty.  In  half  an 
hour,  ril  see  the  old  house ;  how  odd  it 
will  seem,  and  how  natural,  how  old 
and  low  and  shabby  1  And  to  think 
that  I  was  born  there!  What  would 
Berta  Von  Beekman  say,  if  she  could  see 
it!  I  don't  care,  I'm  more  stylish  than 
she,  and  a  great  deal  handsomer.  Every- 
one says  so.   Bu  1 1  want  to  see  mother  and 

father,  and ;     dear  Win,  how  sorry 

I  am,  that  I  ever  quarrelled  with  you. 
And  Muggins  1  Poor  Muggins  is  dead, 
dropped  dead  in  the  road.  The  only 
horse  we  ever  had.  What  would  Berta 
Yon  Beekman  say  to  Muggins  1  I  don't 
care,  I  liked  her.  I  always  shall,  though 
I  believe  it  would  kill  me  to  ride  afler 
her  now.  Half  an  hour  1  And  I'll  see 
mother,  dear  mother  1  Will  she  know 
me  ?     Will  she  think  me  fine  ?  " 

Pierre  De  Peyster  paces  his  room  in 
intense  impatience.  Every  man  on  the 
eve  of  his  marriage  is  made  subject  to 
some  woman  who  takes  charge  of  his 
proprieties.  Cornelia  has  named  the 
proper  hour  to  go  to  the  cottage,  and  he 
waits  for  it,  but  in  no  acquiescing  mood. 
Yet  impatient  as  he  is  to  see  her,  the 
very  thought  of  his  wife  soothes  him 
while  he  waits.  Many  a  man,  as  blindly 
in  love  as  David  Copperfield  with  Dora, 
on  his  marriage  eve  finds  himself  in  a 
state  of  incoherent  bliss  with  a  feeling 
running  through  it  as  if  he  were  about 
to  leap  in  the  dark.  He  is  in  love, 
dreadfully  in  love,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that,  but  what  he  is  really  in  love  with 
be  is  by  no  means  certain.  He  has 
called  his  love  "  a  darling,''  "  a  blossom," 
and  "a  mouse."  She  is  the  sweetest 
creature  in  the  world,  he  is  sure  of  that ; 
but  through  all  the  chaos  of  his  joy 
shoot  random    fears    tacked    to    stray 


cookery  books  and  long  lines  of  accounts. 
When  he  faces  her  with  these  and  says 
"  My  love,  let  us  reason,"  will  she  be 
the  sweetest  creature  still  I  Poor  fellow, 
he  does  not  know,  th<^ugh  he  is  sure  to 
find  out  afterwards.  All  that  he  is  cer- 
tain of  now  is  that  he  is  in  love,  and 
tliere's  his  wedding  suit  Pierre  De  Pey- 
ster is  haun  ted  by  no  such  doubts.  He  is 
perfectly  sure  that  he  has  found  what  he 
has  sought  through  all  his  life,  and  never 
found  before — his  wife,  his  true  wife.  It 
is  she,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  He 
can  never  be  mistaken  or  disappointed 
in  her.  He  even  dwells  fondly  on  her 
faults.  They  have  teazed  him  some,  for 
he  is  a  man,  and  the  sublimest  man  ever 
made  can  be  teazed  and  tormented  by 
the  faults  of  the  woman  that  he  loves. 
And  yet  some  way  now  he  is  delighted 
to  think  that  he  knows  them  and  that 
even  she  has  them.  This  moment  her 
very  infirmities  seem  to  bring  her  nearer 
to  him.  "They  go  against  mine,"  he 
said,  "and  how  miserable  I  should  be 
with  a  wooden  angel.  She  is  wilful,  in 
a  quiet  way,  she  is  certainly  very  wilful 
If  not,  she  never  could  have  held  out 
through  the  year  against  all  my  feeling 
and  opposition,  yet  she  was  right.  She 
is  too  sensitive,  and  too  proud — a  little 
inconveniently  so  sometimes,  yet  I 
would  not  have  her  different  She  is 
so  true  and  devoted  in  her  own  nature, 
it  will  make  her  exclusive  in  love.  She 
leaves  a  wide  margin  for  friendship,  but 
love  in  her  life  stands  sacred  and  alone. 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  be  an  ab- 
solute Benedict  Suppose  I  should  want 
to  flirt  and  amuse  myself  with  other 
men's  wives,  or  with  women  not  other 
men's  wives,  as  I  see  men  constantly 
doing,  how  would  it  fare  with  me? 
Bless  mel  I  can  see  her  shut  her  eyes 
upon  me  as  if  she  were  shutting  me 
out  forever.  If  I  ventured  to  say,  *  I 
didn't  mean  anything,'  she  would  open 
them  then  with  such  a  strange  look  oi 
wonder,  and  ask,  *  How  can  you  do  or 
say  what  you  don't  mean  ?  I  don't 
understand  it'  And  I  should  walk  out 
of  the  room  feeling  like  a  culprit  and  a 
villain,  which  would  not  be  agreeable. 
Lucky  for  me  Vre  no  such  proclivities. 
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I  see  wherein  my  Rene  could  be  an  intol- 
erant wife.  Worse  than  all,  she  belleTes 
in  Women's  Rights — at  heart  I  know  she 
does.  Not  that  she  talks  them,  thank 
Heaven.  I  could  *not  stand  that,  but 
she  acts  them.  What  else  has  she  been 
doing  the  last  year,  indeed  all  her  life? 
If  left  alone,  while  she  had  head  or  hands, 
she  would  never  think  of  being  depen- 
dent. She  would  support  herself  and 
others  too,  and  work  out  her  own  future 
like — not  like  a  man,  never,  always  like 
a  woman,  the  quietest,  gentlest,  and 
most  lovable  of  women.  Yet  wherever 
she  was  hampered  by  inequality  of  op- 
portunity or  of  reward  by  legal  oppres- 
sion, or  injustice,  she  would  quietly  ask, 
*  Wherefore  ?  *  She  would  say,  *  I  ask  for 
justice,  not  as  a  woman,  but  as  a  human 
being.'  Yet  her  demand  would  not  be 
in  words,  but  in  herself  and  in  what  she 
is.  A  few  more  such  women  would 
make  public  speech  unnecessary.  They 
would  make  all  men  ashamed  of  tliem- 
selves  and  of  their  laws.  This  is  I, 
Pierre  De  Peyster,  talking,  the  born  foe 
of  strong-minded  women,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  man's  supremacy.  I — I'm 
subjugated  already,"  and  he  laughs 
aloud,  as  if  the  idea  were  delightful. 
*'  But  she  don't  talk  politics, — if  she  did 
— well  if  she  did — I  haven't  a  doubt  I'd 
be  the  same  idiot  that  I  am  now. 
Nothing  can  make  her  other  than  Ei- 
rene,  the  dear  Sister  Eirene,  the  wife 
Eirene — 
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*T1i  the^  or  none  on  oarth.  * 


"  I  feel  what  Schiller  felt  when  he  wrote 
that,  and  why  does  that  tedious  Gorna 
keep  me  waiting  like  this  I" 

Meanwhile  Eirene's  mother  had  called 
her  from  the  old  window  where  she  sat 
looking  across  the  tobacco  meadow,  now 
beautiful  with  the  tender  green  of  early 
wheat.  She  went  down,  and  there  in  the 
porch  sat  Moses,  brave  in  holiday  attire 
as  when  he  came  wooing  years  before, 
but  with  an  unmistakable  look  of  hap- 
piness in  his  eyes. 

'•  Glad  to  see  yer,  Rene  I  Jes'  stopped 
in  to  say  it's  all  right " 

"  Thank  you,  Moses.  It  makes  me  hap- 
py to  hear  you   say  so,  "   said  Eirene, 


who  at  once  bj  no  means  comprehended 
how  very  right  it  was. 

"  Wa'al,  I  knowed  fwould.  Yer  so 
kin'  hearted,  I  know'd  jou'd  Uke  to 
know  aforehand  as  I  was  cumTtable.  1 
am,  and  a  lee — tie  more. " 

''  I'm  glad  of  it,  Moses.  I'd  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  that  you  are  perfectly 
happy." 

'^As  you  be,"  said  Moses,  with  t 
touch  of  the  old  reproach  in  his  tone. 
''That  can't  cum  right  off;  mebby  'twill 
arterwards.  Arter  all  the  tuckenn*  1 
been  thro'  its  sum'thin  for  a  fellow  to  ny 
he's  cumftable,  and  a  lee — tie  more. 
I  jes'  stopped  in  to  say  that  I  set  by  yoa, 
Rene,  as  high  as  ever  I  sot,  only  it's 
t'other  way,  your  way,  I  reckon,  when 
you  said. '  Moses,  I'll  alius  be  your  friend.' 
Rene,  Fll  alius  be  your  friend — that's 
what  you've«Jiranted,  aint  it?  Now  Pre 
sed  it." 

''  Yes,  it  would  make  me  unhaf^y  to 
think  you  would  not  always  be  mj 
friend,  Moses." 

'<  Wa'al,  I  will,  alios.  Thar  aint  do 
wipin'  that  out.  I've  seen  him.  Good 
lookin'  feller,  tu.  High  an'  mighty! 
'taint  no  wonder,  with  sech  lordish  look- 
in'  chaps  arter  you,  yer  took  no  shine 
to  me,  leastwise  to  merry.  I  know  I 
aint  no  how  uncommon,  an'  you  be;  so  is 
he,  but  he  can't  be  no  prouder  on  yer  D^r 
I'd  ben,  that's  sartin.  I  seen  him  up  to 
the  PinnerkeL  Deacon  Stave  said: 
*•  Kingdom  come !  that's  the  man  that's 
going  to  merry  Eirene  Vale;  he  Is  i 
New  York  mill'onar ;  that's  what  come* 
to  the  folks'  children  that  haint  a  mite 
of  kalkerlation  now  an'  never  had.' 
You  better  b'lieve,  Rene,  I  looked,  an' 
had  my  look  out  Arter  all  I  couldn't 
help  sighin'  when  I  said,  *  So  that't  him! 
lookin'  so  happy.'  When  I  thought 
what  fur,  I  alnios'  forgot  I  was  happy 
myself.  Why  don't  you  ask  nuthin 
about  herf  " 

"  About  whom,  Moses." 

"Why,  about  Rhody!  Rhody  Tin- 
ner, Seth's  widder,  which  she  aint  agoin' 
to  be  long.  Me  an'  Rhody's  made  up  to 
take  one  another  for  better  and  wus.** 

"Now  I  am  glad.  Why  didn't  yoo 
tell  me  at  first,  Moses." 
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**  Wa*al,  I  meant  ter,  but  the  sight  on 
yer  put  so  many  other  things  inter  my 
bead.  That's  what  I  cum  fur.  I  know'd 
you'd  like  to  know  that  if  you  was  get- 
tin'  merrid  it  might  be  wus.  I  might 
agone  and  drownded  myself,"  said 
Host's,  with  a  quaver,  growing  self- 
piliful  at  the  thought  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  might  have  been  dead.  *'  I 
thought  on  it.  I  knew  'twant  no  use 
to  trouble  yer  no  more,  an'  I  said  what's 
the  use  o'  livin'  ?  I  went  an'  stood  on 
the  bridge  arter  I  cum  hum,  and  said, 
'I'll  drownd  myself,  then  Rene'Il  feel 
sorry.'  I  look'd  at  the  stuns  in  the  bot- 
tom, at  the  pohwogs  a  skipperin'  on  top, 
an'  thought  how  creepin'  the  water  felt 
when  tliose  tarnel  army  mules  tumbled 
me  an'  the  bread  into  the  run,  and  the 
longer  I  looked  the  more  I  thought  I 
wouIdnU  drownd  myself.  *  What's  the 
use  ? '  I  sed,  *  arter  the  first  Rene'Il  go  on 
enjoyin'  herself  jes'  as  if  I  hadii*t  gone 
an'  drownded  myself,  an'  there  I'll  be 
dead,  an'  can't  enjoy  nothin' — leastways 
it's  by  no  means  sartin'  I  could.  I  wont 
drownd  myself,  I'll  live  an' — peddle. 
I'll — thar's  Rhbdy,  how  thankful  she 
looked  when  I  took  her  the  money.  If 
a  feller  can't  git  what  he  wants,  why 
shouldn't  he  take  what  he  can  git?  I'd 
like  to  know  ? '  So  I  didn't  drownd  my- 
self, but  yer  see  X  might'er ;  it  might  a 
been  wus,  I  might  a  been  dead.  You'd 
a  been  sorry,  wouldn't  yer,  Rene  ?  " 

''You  know  that,  Moses,  but  think 
what  a  foolish  fellow  you  would  have 
been  to  have  done  that,  and  how  wise 
you  were  to  think  of  Rhody,  and  how 
happy  she  will  make  you." 

"  Wa'al,  Rhody  might  be  wus.  She's 
mighty  taken'  in  her  own  way,  which  aint 
yourn.  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  make 
up  to  her,  at  fust,  no  how.  It  warnt 
her,  but  'twas  you  I'd  wanted  alius. 
'Twamt  likely  I  could  give  yer  up  in  a 
xninnit,  was  it,  if  I  had  gi'n  up  drowndin'? 
But  I  tried.  Fust  the  more  I  tried  to 
like  Rhody,  the  more  I  didn't  Her 
ways  warnt  yourn.  They  made  me 
think  o*  yourn,  and  like  'em  more'n  ever 
afore,  I  sed,  'taint  no  use,  Mose,  you're 
struck  clean  dead  with  luv  to  the  roots 
o*  yer  marrer  for  Rene ;  'taint  no  use, 


yonr  heart  wont  go  pit-pat,  not  a  pat 
for  nobody  else,  'taint  no  use  a  tryin'. 
I  stopped  tryin,'  an'  gin  clean  up.  But 
I  took  Rhody's  money  to  her  jes'  the 
same.  *  It's  all  fur  Seth,' I  said.  'Peddlin' 
pays,  Rhody,  but  what's  the  use  if  it 
don't  make  nobody  cumf  table  side  a  me.' 
Purty  soon  it  seemed  to  me  she  looked 
a  leetle  more  fixed  up  every  time  I  cum 
tell  one  night — wa'al,  as  sure  as  you  live, 
she  had  a  leetle  curl  a  hangin'  aside  eacb 
ear,  and  a  red  rose  stuck  in  the  bosonc 
of  her  black  frock.  I  never  did  see  hei 
look  so  takin'.  Mebby  I  kind  o'  looked, 
for  she  said,  '  What's  yer  hurry,  Moses ; 
stay  and  take  a  cup  o'  tea.'  So  I  staid. 
Arterwards,  while  her  mother  was 
clearin'  up  the  dishes,  we  went  and  sot 
in  the  porch,  an'  it  was  all  covered  over 
with  red  roses.  Purty  soon  Rhody  put 
the  corner  of  her  white  ap'on  in  her 
mouth,  an'  looked  down  awful  solemn." 

" '  What's  the  matter,  Rhody  ? '  ses  I. 

"  *  Nothin',  Moses,  that  you  can  ben- 
der,' ses  she.     *  I'm  dre'ful  lonesome.' 

***  That's  nat'ral,  ses  I,  but  don't  cry. 
I'll  do  all  I  ken  to  chirk  ye  up.' 

"  *  Nobody  cares  for  me,  no  more,'  ses 
she,  an'  cried  the  harder,  an'  patted  her 
ap*on  on  her  eyes. 

"  *  Yer  ma  dus,  an'  I  du  tn,*  ses  I. 

'*'0,  no,  yer  don't,'  ses  she,  'you  care 
for  Eirene  Vale ;  I've  alius  beam  so.' 

" '  Wa'al,  I  said,  ye  cared  for  Seth,  didn't 
yer;  why  don't  /cry  for  that7^ 

"  'Cause  yer  don't  care,  and  yer  know 
yer  don't,*  ses  she,  and  wiped  her  eyes 
the  harder ;  *  an'  I'm  so  lonesome,  and 
yer  don't  care.' 

"  'Yes  I  du,'  ses  I, '  an'  I'm  lonesome  tu, 
awful  lonesome,  Rhody;  an'  peddlin' 
don't  pay,  nor  nothin'  else,  when  a  feller's 
so  mis' able.  Let's  make  up  1 '  An'  wa'al,  I 
kissed  her.  She  peaked  out  o'  the  cor- 
ner of  her  ap'on — I  saw  her  eye.  Lor  I 
thar  warnt  a  tear  in  it  I  Sech  a  luvin' 
look.  You  never  gin  me  such  a  look, 
Rene.  I'd  a  gone  on  my  knees  to  yer  if 
ye  had.  Such  a  luvin'  look  I  My  heart 
went  pit-pat  afore  I  knew  it.  That's  how 
it  wus.  Now,  I  know  you  may  try  to 
death,  an*  it  won't  pat  because  you  teU 
it,  an'  all  of  a  sudden  it'll  give  ajerk  when 
you're  least  a  lookin'.    That's  how  Rhody 
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and  I  made  up,  an'  you  see  it  might  be 

wus. " 

'^  Worse  I  I  don't  know  how  it  could 
well  have  been  better/'  exclaimed  £i- 
rene,  laughing  in  perfect  delight  over 
Moses'B  picture  of  his  courting.  "  You 
see  what  I  said  will  come  true,  and  I 
shall  see  you  married,  settled,  and  happy 
at  Hilltop." 

**  Well,  what  you  say  is  alius  true. 
Arter  all  I  believe  you  put  the  ideer  inter 
my  head.  I'll  alius  be  glad  to  see  y  er,  Rene. 
Can't  say  as  much  fur  Rhody,  till  she  gets 
it  out  of  her  head  as  I  wouldn't  a  had 
her  if  you'd  a  had  me.  One  woman 
wouldn't  nat'rally  hanker  arter  another 
on  sech  a  principuk  But  I'll  alius  be 
glad  to  see  yer  callin'  round.  I'll  set 
jes  as  high  by  yer  as  long  as  yer  live  as 
ever  I  sot  ef  'tis  t'other  way.  My  blazes  I 
he's  cumin'  1  The  sight  on  him  don't 
improve  my  sperrits  arter  all  But  it's  all 
right  Grood-by,  Rene.  And  with  a  touch 
of  the  ancient  quaver  in  his  tone,  Moses 
turned  and  hurried  down  the  garden  path, 
while  a  carriage,  containing  two  ladies 
and  a  gentleman,  was  driven  up  to  the 
gate,  and  Eirene  with  radiant  face  arose 
to  meet  her  husband  of  to-morrow. 

A  perfect  morning  in  perfect  June 
saw  their  marriage  and  departure  to  the 
old  De  Peyster  house.  Eschewing  the 
modern  barbarism  which  gives  to  the  vul- 
gar gaze  of  hirelings  and  strangers,  and 
to  the  discomforts  of  rail  cars  and  hotels 
the  most  sacred  month  of  life,  Pierre 
and  Eirene  went  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon in  their  own  home. 

The  feelings  of  Hilltop  were  deeply 
perturbed  by  this  wedding.  They  were 
injured  also,  for  not  a  Hill  topper  was  in- 
vited to  it.  And  the  dainty  box  of  cake 
with  its  snowy  cards,  which  found  its 
way  into  every  household  was  not  a 
compensation  for  the  fact  that  no  one 
witnessed  the  marriage  ceremony  outside 
of  the  two  families  concerned. 

The  Smoots  said,  ''That  if  the  feller 
was  so  rich,  a  perfect  mill'onar  as  sum 
said,  why  was  the  weddin'  such  a  poor 
affair  in  the  little  old  house  without  a 
spec  of  new  furnitur  ?    That  Eirene  Yale 


could  go  from  sech  a  place  to  a  gna 
house  in  New  York  was  by  no  metoi 
likely — ^they  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it^ 
or  that  the  feller  was  rich  or  in  any  wiy 
oncommon  I " 

Red-cbeeked  Nancy  Drake,  who  long 
before  had  succumbed  to  destiny  in  the 
form  of  a  brown-faced  farmer,  and  set- 
tled on  the  old  mountain  after  all,  felt  oc- 
casional twinges  nevertheless  of  her  old 
desire  to  get  off  it  and  achieve  a  splendid 
fate  in  some  great  city.  She  declared  that 
she  would  Uke  to  know  what  there  was 
about  them  Yale  girls  tliat  they  should 
have  sech  luck?  she  couldn't  see  any- 
thing so  dre'full  taking  about  *em  for  her 
part.  Eirene  was  well  enuff — very  well 
— pious,  and  pokin',  but  as  for  Pans/ 
Yale,  she  was  a  stuck  up  little  minx,  an' 
alius  had  been.  My !  when  she  hadn't 
anything  but  a  crust  of  rye  bread  for  ber 
dinner  at  school,  she'd  eat  it  as  if  she 
owned  the  bull  earth,  an  she  couldn't  do 
no  more  when  she  cum  back  and  strut- 
ted up  an*  down  the  piazza  of  the  Pin- 
nerkel  House,  all  covered  with  Indy 
muslin  and  blue  ribbons;  for  her  part  she 
thought  Indy  muslins  and  ribbons  verj 
unekally  divided  in  this  world, — and  she 
looked  with  disgust  upon  the  ninepennj 
calico  in  which  she  was  doing  her  morn- 
ing churning. 

Farmer  Stave  said,  "Wa'al,  I  ncTer 
thought  I'd  see  the  sight  I  Neighbor 
Yale's  barn  mended  and  painted,  an'  Lis 
house  painted  stun  color,  an'  everything 
fixed  up  spic  and  span.  Why  he's  jes  as 
well  off  as  we  be  who've  grubb'd  an'  Uid 
by  all  our  days.  That  aint  what  I  call 
ekal  compensation — that  him  that  haint 
laid  by  should  have  as  much  as  him  that 
has.  I  jes  say  it  aint  fair  that  a  man's 
got  jes  as  much  in  the  end,  as  if  he'd 
been  a  kalkeratin  all  his  life,  when  he 
aint  kalkerated  none.  For  ye  all  know/' 
he  said  to  his  cronies,  and  he  struck  the 
bright  red  settle  of  the  fine  new  station- 
house  with  all  the  vim  that  he  ever  did 
the  old  bench  of  thirty  years  before— 
"you  all  know  as  neighbor  Yale  haint  a 
mite  of  kalkeration,  and  never  had." 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 


Om  DAT  ov 


"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  roy  love  ?" 
asked  Pierre  De  Peyster  of  his  wife,  as 
he  came  back  to  her  sitting-room,  to  say 
good  morning,  before  going  to  his 
office,  where  she  sat  witli  her  boy,  look- 
ing over  a  moining  journal. 

"  Thinking  of  what  I  have  found  in  the 
Tribune,  It  always  gives  me  something 
worth  thinking  about,"  she  said.  **  It  is 
an  editorial.  Here  in  another  paper  is  an 
advertisement  Both  interest  one.  They 
set  me  to  thinking  till  I  forgot  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  to-day." 

•*Read  them  to  me?'* 

"  The  advertisement  says :  *  Mrs. 
Heleka  Matnard  Mallanb  will  lecture 
to-night  at  Cooper's  Institute.  Subject, 
"  The  Husband  or  thb  Period."  *  You 
remember  the  name  ?" 

*•  Yes  indeed.  You  see  what  you  have 
missed  ?  Personal  experience  with  the 
'husband  of  the  period,'  and  the  chance  to 
tell  the  world  all  about  him  in  a  public 
hall.  Do  you  think  that  you  knew  him 
once  ?" 

^*  Yes,  the  name  is  unusuaL  I  never 
heard  of  it  in  another  family.  I  never 
heard  the  lady's.  Yet  my  impression  is 
that  she  is  Paul  Mallane's  wife.  Will 
you  go  with  me  to-night  to  hear  her?" 

"  Then  you  will  ask  me  to  do  one  oi 
the  things  that  I  feel  perfectly  unequal 
to  doing,  to  listen  to  a  woman  lecture  in 
public  just  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  and 
yet  I  have  always  thought  you  remarka- 
bly free  from  curiosity  of  any  sort*" 

"Perhaps  it  is  curiosity,  I  don't 
know ;  but  then  it  is  something  more.  I 
do  want  to  hear  what  the  wife  of  Paul 
Mallane  has  to  say  on  such  a  subject." 

"  Well,  I'll  go ;  but  on  one  condition, 
that  you  wont  ask  me  to  listen  to  an- 
other woman  for  a  year  I  It's  no  use, 
Eirene !  it's  in  my  grain — ^I  can't  like  to 
hear  a  woman  preach." 


"  I  wont  ask  you  to  go  again.  Thanks 
for  your  willingness  to  do  penance  to- 
night." 

**  Perhaps  it  wont  be  penance  afler  all 
I'm  perfectly  willing  to  hear  Paul  Mal- 
lane berated  myself,  and  to  be  with  you 
is  ever  delightful,  even  in  the  catacomb  of 
Cooper's  Institute." 

"Hear  your  papa,  bahy  I  Isn't  he  a 
gallant  gentleman?"  said  the  happy 
Eirene,  lifting  up  her  two-year  old  boy. 
His  father  seized  him,  seated  him  on  his 
knee,  and  began  to  tickle  his  nose. 
"  My  poppa  is  a  gallan'  gemon,"  cried  the 
boy. 

'*  Your  papa  is  a  te^-gallon  gentleman," 
said  Dr.  De  Peyster.  "  What  about  the 
editorial,  Eirene?" 

Oh,  it's  one  of  the  IHbune's  best  on 
marriage.  Don't  you  think  the  Dnbum 
very  true  and  consistent  on  that  subject, 
Pierre  ?  It  never  swerves  in  its  defence 
of  marriage,  as  the  one  sacred,  eterna) 
unity  which  must  bind  man  and  woman 
and  society  together  forever.  No  man 
living  is  truer  to  this  faith  than  Mr. 
Greeley,  no  one  would  suffer  more  for  it. 
Why  do  some  journals  accuse  the  Drihune 
of  being  a  nest  for  every  crazy  ism  ?  It 
is  not  true,  and  it  is  too  bad,  isn't  it 
Pierre  ?" 

"Very  likely.  You  know  I'm  not  up 
to  you  in  enthusiasm  for  the  philosopher ; 
but  I  believe  in  him.  What  has  he  been 
saying  ?" 

"  I'll  read  the  editorial  this  evening ; 
you  will  say  it  is  too  long  for  now.  What 
set  me  to  thinking  is  this  quotation  in  it, 
taken  from  another  paper,  the  text  whioh 
the  editorial  preaches  against.  This  is  it : 
*  'Tis  true  that  women  can  and  do  exert 
great  influence  over  men,  after  swaying 
them  into  courses  they  would  not  other- 
wise pursue ;  but  it  will  be  found  this 
influence  rarely  proceeds  from  the  wife. 
The  influence  of  the  wife  at 
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such  forms  no  part  of  the  power  of 
society.* " 

"  Do  you  believe  that^  Pierre  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

^^  I  was  thinking  how  much  power 
was  your  own  before  you  married  me, — 
the  power  of  your  manhood,  the  power 
of  your  wealth,  of  your  intelligence,  and 
of  your  goodness ;  and  if  to  all  these  any- 
thing could  be  added  through  the  influ- 
ence of  your  wife  ?" 

"  My  wife  is  my  inspiration,  and  my 
help  every  moment  of  my  hfe.  I  am 
twice  the  man  that  I  was  before  jou 
married  me,"  and  Pierre  De  Peyster 
leaned  over  tlie  head  of  his  boj  and 
kissed  his  wife. 

*'  I  am  twice  the  woman  that  I  was 
before  I  loved  you.  It  comes  to  me 
every  day,  a  fresh  sense  of  new  power, 
Mweel  and  strong.  Why,  Pierre,  I  think 
more  clearly,  I  do  more,  I  love  the  whole 
'human  race  more,  because  I  love  you,  I 
was  thinking  when  you  came  in,  how  it 
would  be  if  you  were  a  poor  man  and 
had  to  build  up  your  own  fortune  in  the 
world,  how  we  would  work  together 
and  in  what  ways  I  might  help  you. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  what  God  has  given 
me,  so  much  strength  comes  to  me 
through  you,  how  can  it  be  that  my  in- 
fluence as  a  wife  can  form  no  part  of  the 
power  of  society  ?  " 

"Why,  it  cannot  be.  That  is  one  of 
the  extreme  statements  which  the  tearers 
down  of  society  make  every  day,  and 
which  every  day  refutes,  and  yet,  Rene, 
even  I  admit  that  woman's  power  in 
society  as  a  wife  has  not  been  and  is  not 
all  that  it  might  be,  or  ought  to  be.  I 
don't  believe  in  the  English  Common  Law 
in  all  its  bearings  upon  women,  if  I  am 
down  upon  ranters  who  are  trying  to 
turn  women  into  men.  Why,  what 
makes  you  open  your  eyes  so  ?" 

"  With  wonder  I  when  did  you  come 
to  such  a  conclusion  ?" 

"  I  came  to  it  long  ago.  Am  I  a  hea- 
then if  I  am  a  fogy  ?  Suppose  you  were 
in  tiie  furnishing  shop  still,  and  I  was  a 
drunken  '  cuss,'  and  yet  the  law  gave  me 
the  right  to  take  up  all  your  wages  and 
spend  them  for  liquor,  you  don't  believe 
in  my  sober  senses,  1  would  uphold  such 


a  law  against  wives  as  that^  do  yo«? 
You  can't  think  of  the  time,  Bene,  that  yen 
ever  heard  me  even  excuse  the  diabolictl 
disabiUUes  in  law  which  men  have  heaped 
upon  women.  Since  you  have  been  my 
wife,  I  have  felt  it  more  and  more  keenly, 
so  there's  one  proof  of  your  power  as  i 
wife.  And  I  candidly  believe  that  when  i 
whole  race  of  wives  juat  like  you  rise  op 
from  a  new  basis  of  womanly  education, 
thought,  and  feeling,  there  will  be  i 
whole  race  of  husbands  as  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  mannish  tyranny  as  I  am." 

'*  Oh,  how  grand  you  make  me  feel  I 
We  will  try  to  do  better  than  ever  before, 
won't  we,  baby  ?" 

"Well,  both  of  you  may  try.  Bat 
now  speak  yiwr  piece,  Bene.  In  all  tke 
time  that  I  have  known  you,  I  have 
never  heard  you  tay  what  you  believe 
to  be  your  ^  Woman's  Bight'  Come,  teD 
me  now.  ril  give  you  five  whole  min- 
utes for  ity  and  Pierre  looked  at  hit 
watch. 

''  Oh,  I  never  could  do  anything,  just 
because  I  was  told  to  do  so,  and  to  time 
me  puts  everything  out  of  my  head." 

*^  Proof  you  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go 
to  Congress,  Suppose  a  subject  of  life 
and  death  to  the  nation  was  being  dis- 
cussed under  the  five  minutes'  rule,  and 
the  result  on  the  lovely  member  from 
New  York  was  to  make  her  sink  dowo 
in  hopeless  confusion  with  nothing  in 
her  head  I " 

"Stop,  Pierre,  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
Congress." 

"  Nor  do  I  want  you  to  go.  Pretty  fix 
baby  and  I'd  be  in,  with  nobody  to  take 
care  of  us  or  to  make  us  behave.  Bat 
come  now,  the  '  Rights  I '  Listen,  baby  I 
mamma's  going  to  expound  her  righta 

"  Mamma's  'ites ! "  cried  baby. 

"  The  first,  to  love  and  take  care  of  yoo, 
blessed  boy  I"  exclaimed  Eirene,  seising 
him. 

**  No  I  the  first  is  to  love  and  to  take 
care  of  me,  I  will  not  play  second  to 
such  a  mite  of  humanity." 

"  No,  nor  to  anything  on  earth  with 
me,"  said  Eirene. 

"But  come,  Rene,  won't  you  explain 
your  rights  ?  The  next  time  Livingstoo 
asks  me  wh&t  my  wife  thinks  about  al 
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this  outcry,  I  want  to  tell  him.  When 
he  asked  last^  I  said  that  I  had  never 
heard  jou  say  what  you  thought  your 
rights  were,  but  I  noticed  that  you  went 
on  and  took  them,  so  I  thought  you 
knew.  We  have  changed  our  minds, 
haven't  we,  baby  ?  Mamma  don't  know 
her  rights ;  couldn't  tell  us  if  she  tried.'* 

"  O  yes,  I  could,  and  if  you  really  want 
meto— " 

"I  thought  that  would  fetch  them," 
said  Pierre,  laughing. 

"  Well,  Pierre,"  Eirene  went  on,  look- 
s  little  like  a  culprit,  "  if  you  will  know, 
I  think,  as  a  human  being,  that  I  was 
born  with  every  right  that  you  were. 
That  as  a  human  being  there  is  no  right 
dear  to  you  that  is  not  equally  dear  to 
me.  My  humanity,  with  all  its  possi- 
bilities and  privileges,  is  worth  just  as 
much  to  me  as  to  you.  And  I  have  the 
right  to  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
through  it  every  power  that  God  has 
given  me — the  right  to  equal  justice  be- 
fore the  law. " 

**  So  far  true,  what  next  ?  " 

''  Yc^t  I  remember  that  I  am  a  woman 
as  well  as  a  human  being — that  my 
womanhood  involves  many  second  -con- 
siderations. As  a  man,  you  might  ques- 
tion the  fitness  of  a  course  which,  as  a 
human  being,  you  have  a  perfect  right 
to  pursue,  but  no  woman  could  decide  it 
for  you,  or  lay  down  the  lines  of  being 
or  of  action  for  you.  So  I  think  of  my- 
self. I  suppose  I  have  the  natural  right 
to  do  many  things  which,  as  a  woman, 
I  may  not  even  wish  to  do.  My  per- 
sonal obligations  are  more  to  me  than 
my  abstract  rights.  What  I  owe  my 
husband  and  child  is  the  first  and  deep- 
est obligation  of  my  life,  but  not  my 
only  one.  If  I  had  no  husband  or  child, 
if  I  were  a  solitary  force  in  the  world, 
I  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  set  a  lim- 
it to  my  advancement,  as  I  deny  mine  to 
set  a  limit  to  his.  There  is  where  I  find 
fault  with  you  men,  Pierre.  Tou  take  it 
upon  yourselves  to  say  just  in  what  way 
and  how  far  a  woman  shall  be  educated 
— just  how  far  she  shall  have  any  chance 
to  make  the  best  of  herself.  Equal 
bhancel  Why,  men  never  thought  of 
scch  a  thing,  and  then  they  pronounce 


on  our  inferiority.  Darling,  I  never  had 
an  equal  chance  with  you  sinoe  I  was 
born.  As  a  woman,  I  could  not  have 
had  it  if  I  had  been  born  to  the  same 
condition  in  hfe.  Gkorge  William  Cur- 
tis never*  spoke  truer  words  than  the 
other  evening  when  he  said,  'There  is 
nothing  so  barbaric  as  for  one  human 
being  to  say  to  another,  "Thus  far  you 
shall  be  developed,  and  no  further,"  and 
that  there  is  no  other  subject  on  which 
so  much  intolerable  nonsense  is  talked 
as  upon  the  sphere  of  women.'  Why, 
Pierre,  how  can  anybody,  man  or  woman, 
get  very  far  out  of  their  sphere  ?  Gk)d 
and  Nature  have  set  bounds  in  every  in- 
dividual which  cannot  be  overpassed. 
Only  no  one  can  decide  for  another.  I 
never  can  give  up  that.  Power  is  the 
measure  of  function  in  any  human  being. 
Circumstance  or  custom  may  curtail  its 
exercise,  they  cannot  destroy  its  right" 

''My  son,  tlie  deed  is  done!"  said 
Pierre  with  mock  solemnity.  "Your 
mamma  has  spoken  her  little  piece  which 
I  have  waited  to  hear  for  four  long  years. 
It  would  have  won  her  applause  in  a 
Woman's  Suffrage  Convention.  All  the 
sisters  on  the  platform  would  have 
clapped  their  hands  could  they  have 
heard  it,  and  here  it  has  all  been  ex- 
pended on  one  big  unbeliever  and  one 
small  boy  with  a  ridiculous  nose." 

"Pierre,  don't  laugh  at  his  nose.  I 
have  pinched  it  up  this  very  morning, 
and  its  bridge  grows  higher  every  day." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  not  be  out  Of 
occupation  for  several  years  if  you  are 
determined  to  pinch  it  into  a  respectable 
nose." 

"  Now,  Pierre  I " 

"  Well,  I  wont  teaze  you,  Rene ;  he 
has  his  mother's  eyes — they  are  enough 
for  me  if  he  had  no  nose." 

"He  has  his  father's  head,  that  is 
enough  for  me.  He  looks  hke  his  father, 
and  his  father  is  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  world." 

"Certainly  he  is  I  And  he  is  the  im- 
age of  his  mother,  and  she  is  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world.  And  now,  pet,  I 
mttst  go." 

"And  you  are  not  yezed  with  me. 
Pierre?" 
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"  What  about  ?  " 

»*  Why,  about  what  I  thmk." 

"What  do  I  care  what  you  think? 
You're  a*  the  world  to  me." 

*'  You  know  you  would  make  me  say, 
and  I  couldn't  say  anything  but  what  I 
believe,  and  you  don't  think  I'm  so  very 
wrong?" 

"  Wrong  I  I  think  you  are  very  right^ 
accordiug  to  your  century ;  only,  Rene, 
it*8  the  slow  old  blood  in  me  that  rebels 
against  'the  resistless  tendency  of  the 
times,'  as  Curtis  calls  it.  I  stick  to  ic, 
some  of  the  women  who  go  about  in 
conventions  say  and  do  the  craziest 
things,  yet,  as  a  thinking  man,  and  a 
man  who  desires  to  be  just,  I  cannot 
deny  that  the  immutable  law  of  human 
growth  underlies  this  universal  uprising 
of  women.  Only  it's  a  trifle  formidable, 
you  must  allow  that,  to  us  poor  fellows, 
the  prospect  of  our  sisters  getting  aU 
their  rights  I  We  are  such  selfish  dogs, 
we  like  our  comfort  so  much,  that  I'll 
own  to  you,  Rene,  and  you  wont  tell 
anybody  (laughing),  that  it  is  the  mere 
selfishness  tmd  prejudice  of  the  man  usu- 
ally that  speaks  when  he  makes  such 
furious  objection  to  woman's  advance- 
ment, and  lays  down  anew  the  old  limit 
of  his  sphere  for  her.  If  a  man  is  half 
a  man,  Rene,  his  wife  is  more  to  him 
than  all  the  earth  beside;  imagine  his 
distress,  then,  at  the  bare  thought  of 
her  vanishing  away  in  the  scholar  or 
reformer." 

"  Yes,  Pierre,  but  think  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  women  who 
have  hungered  all  their  lives  for  knowl- 
edge, and  died  with  the  hunger  unsatis- 
fied, accepiing  ignorance  to  please  their 
husbands." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  wife 
dying  of  that  hunger,  I've  that  consola- 
tion." 

**  Yet,  Pierre,  how  little  I  know  com- 
pared with  you  1  Think  of  all  the  col- 
leges, and  universities,  and  everything 
that  you  have  been  to,  and  I  know  noth- 
ing but  the  little  I  have  picked  up  here 
and  there  without  any  one  to  tell  me 
how." 

*'  Yet  I  have  found  out  that  such  pa- 
tient and  persistent  picking  up  as  yours 


has  been  amounts  cow  to  quite  a  form- 
idable pile.  AU  the  nniYersities  and  ev- 
erything can  scarcely  be  put  against  such 
an  absolute  and  unending  habit  of  study 
as  you  have  attained.  What  astonishet 
me  is  that  it  is  increasing,  and  that  you 
find  just  as  much  time  for  it  as  ever. 
You  dreadful  woman  I  with  all  I  have 
to  think  otf  do  you  intend  to  compel  me  * 
to  drag  forth  my  old  exercise  books,  or 
else  feel  like  an  ignoramus  compared 
with  my  wife  ?  Do  tell  what  it  is  sU 
for?" 

"  For  baby  I  Bless  him  I  **  exclaimed 
Eirene,  drawing  her  boy  tight  to  her 
heart  '*  Oh,  Pierre,  how  could  I  bear  . 
it  to  have  him  grow  up  and  grow  awaj 
from  me  in  his  thought  and  pursuits, 
and  perhaps  secretly  scorn  his  mother 
because  she  was  a  woman  and  didn't 
know  anything ;  how  dreadful  I  " 

**  How  dreadfiil  if  he  should  grow  up, 
jump  into  the  fire,  and  bum  himself  to 
death.  Scorn  your  mother,  young  man  1 
That  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  you,  it 
your  father  had  life  enough  left  in  him 
to  thrash  you  1 

"I  think  of  giving  up  all  out-door 
pursuits,  and  of  spending  the  entire  time 
at  home  with  my  wife,"  aaid  Pierre,  in 
his  most  humorous  tone,  looking  once 
more  at  his  watch.  "  How  would  you 
like  that,  Eirene  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  like  it  at  alL  You  would 
hinder  me,  and  I  should  lose  the  happi- 
ness of  thinking  of  your  evening  return 
all  day,  and  you  wouldn't  be  so  much  of 
a  man." 

''I  would  not  I  then  it's  just  possible 
you  might  hinder  me !  Come,  Master 
Vale  De  Peyster,  escort  your  father  to 
the  door,"  and  he  hoisted  the  boy  with 
"  a  ridiculous  nose  *'  to  his  shoulder,  who  . 
shouted  with  glee  at  his  elevation. 

His  wife  took  his  other  hand,  and  thus 
the  three  came  through  the  broad  hall 
toward  the  street  door. 

Let  us  look  at  them  as  they  come. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  this  hus- 
band and  wife  entered  the  old  house.  A 
glance  is  sufficient  to  see  that  they  are 
not  only  happier  but  handsomer  than 
they  were  then.  To  this  woman  has 
come  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  exist- 
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ence  and  she  shows  it  To  the  man  has 
come  the  fuhiess  and  completeness  of  his 
being  and  he  shows  it :  shows  it  in  the 
firm,  free  step,  in  the  clear  glance  of  his 
eyes,  in  the  blended  consciousness  of 
power  and  happiness  which  radiates  from 
him  in  every  glance  and  gesture. 

There  are  two  types  of  American 
women.  One  at  thirty  is  hopelessly  old. 
With  first  youth  vanLshed  the  last  ves- 
tige of  beauty,  nothing  has  ever  come  to 
take  its  place.  To  the  other,  with  wife- 
hood and  mother-hood  begins  rejuvena- 
tion, a  second  youth,  riper  and  more  lus- 
trous than  the  first  This  has  come  to 
Eirene.  She  looks  fuller  and  taller  than 
when  we  saw  her  last  Love  and  happi^ 
ness,  the  only  real  beautifiers  of  women, 
have  done  their  best  for  her.  There 
is  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  health 
in  her  fine  contour.  There  is  the  ever- 
increasing  light  of  an  ever-growing  soul 
shining  through  her  eyes.  She  was 
never  so  lovely  a  woman  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  such  happiness 
as  theirs.  The  pen,  rarely  failing  when 
it  depicts  woe,  fsilters  at  the  very  thres- 
hold of  joy.  Sorrow  is  so  real,  there  is 
relief  in  its  very  cry.  But  bliss  is  so 
subtle,  and  spiritual,  its  finest  essence  is 
rarely  caught  and  imprisoned  in  words. 

William  Morris  tells  us  of  this  in  lines 
whose  melody  is  rarely  surpassed : — 

*' Of  their  blin 
Nought  may  w«  tell,  for  ao  it  Is 
That  xene  for  baUIe-eong  is  meet, 
And  ainga  of  sorrow  piercing-sweet, 
And  weaves  the  tiUe  of  heavy  years. 
And  hopeless  grief  that  knows  no  taan^ 
Yet  hath  no  voloe  to  tell  of  Heaven. 
'    Or  heavenly  joys  for  long  years  given, 
Themselves  an  nnmatched  melody. 
Where  fear  is  slain  of  viotoiy, 
And  hope  held  fast  in  arms  of  love." 

The  husband  goes  forth  to  the  business 
of  daily  life ;  the  wife  turns  back  to  look 
afler  tJie  ways  of  her  household.  There 
is  no  department  in  it  that  she  does  not 
supervise,  and  no  room  in  the  old  house 
that  she  does  not  enter.  Her  boy  goes 
with  her;  sometimes  he  sits  beside  her, 
sometimes  he  is  in  her  arms,  sometimes  he 
is  tugging  at  her  skirt  It  is  a  fair  sight ! 
If  the  old  De  Peysters  in  their  frames 
could  but  see  it,— or  if  in  the  air  invisible 
they  look  down  upon  it,  grand  Johanes 


De  Peyster  in  his  curled  wig,  lace  ruffles 
and  gown,  or  the  gallant,  handsome  Colo- 
nel Arent  Schuyler  De  Peyster,  whom  her 
husband  so  much  resembles,  or  Cornelia 
De  Peyster,  his  mother, — it  is  a  fair  sight 
for  their  eyes,  which  now  must  measure 
all  things  by  immutable  measure,  and 
weigh  all  things  in  absolute  balance,  the 
vision  of  this  mother  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  her  child  in  the  old  house — 
and  that  child  a  De  Peyster. 

Noon  had  not  come,  when  Eirene  and 
her  boy  and  his  faithful  httle  nurse  en- 
tered a  quiet  carriage  and  drove  up  town. 
Her  days  held  no  happier  part  than  this 
toward  wliich  she  was  going  now. 

Most  of  us  at  some  time  lie  and  dream 
what  we  would  do  if  we  were  only  rich.  • 
This  had  been  Eirene's  solitary  pastime 
in  the  old  days  before  the  war,  when  her 
work  and  her  lessons  were  over,  to  sit 
or  lie  in  the  dark  and  ponder  on  what 
she  would  do  if  she  were  rich.  After 
portioning  each  member  of  her  family, 
her  darling  project  was  to  build  a  large 
house  of  rest  and  help  for  women.  She 
meditated  long  on  the  name  of  that 
house.  She  turned  instinctively  from 
all  which  in  their  dubious  significance 
were  a  hurt  and  a  discouragement  to  the 
erring  at  the  very  beginning.  *'Thi 
Woman's  Help,"  that  should  be  its 
name,  and  no  woman  should  be  too  old, 
or  too  young,  too  needy,  or  too  fallen, 
to  be  helped  within  its  walla  The  mo- 
ments which  she  gave  to  devising  and 
planning  its  interior  were  incredible. 
Herein  should  lowly  women  rest  if  they 
were  weary,  and  be  nursed  if  they  were 
sick.  Here  womanly  handicrafts  should 
be  taught  to  girls,  and  places  of  employ- 
ment be  provided  for  the  worthy.  The 
vision  of  this  Woman's  Help  vanished 
during  the  war  under  the  stress  of  a 
mightier  need,  and  yet  now  she  was 
driving  toward  it  this  morning,  a  reality 
in  brick  and  mortar.  Like  all  realities 
it  failed  of  the  utmost  splendor  of  its 
dream,  yet  it  was  already  a  prosperous  ^ 
and  practical  house  which,  without  loud 
ado,  provided  actual  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  women  in  a 
year.  Her  husband  had  given  to  her  two 
brick  houses  which  had  been  thrown  into 
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one  large  one.  Bvery  nook  and  comer 
in  it  bad  been  utilized  to  practioal  ser- 
vice. Otber  ladies  bad  gladly  co-oper- 
ated, and  the  "Woman's  Help"  was  a 
nucleus  for  tbe  daily  illustration  of  a 
woman's  highest  right  to  minister  to  the 
needy  and  afflicted.  Certain  hours  of 
certain  days  of  every  week  found  Eirene 
in  this  beloved  spot.  And  now  she  was 
devoting  a  portion  of  the  morning,  as  she 
always  did,  to  the  stories  of  the  lately 
arrived,  before  deciding  on  just  the  thing 
to  be  done  for  them.  It  never  wearied 
or  fretted  her  to  hear  of  the  troubles  of 
others,  where  she  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  alleviating  them.  Tet  it  was 
not  always  a  perfectly  easy  thing  to  do,  to 
adapt  every  thought  or  suggestion  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  story-teller. 
This  morning,  a  poor  girl,  dirty,  way- 
worn, who  had  lost  her  situation  through 
sickness,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  "  a 
cousin,"  who  had  at  last  been  turned  off 
to  want  or  vice,  who  had  hovered  on  the 
border  of  both,  and  had  been  rescued  be^ 
fore  it  was  too  late,  and  who  now  held 
up  a  sickly  face  and  wasted  hands  to  her 
more  prosperous  sister — she,  in  the  little 
parlor  of  the  "  Help,"  looked  Grst  at  the 
beautiful  boy,  playing  at  a  table  with  his 
nurse,  then  at  the  lady  before  her,  so 
plainly  dressed  that  nothing  she  wore 
could  arouse  envy  or  jealousy  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  unfortunate,  and  yet 
carrying  on  her  face  a  light  of  happiness 
that  a  queen  might  envy — she  looked  at 
the  child,  then  on  this  happy  face,  the 
poor  girl,  and  burst  in  tears. 

'*It*s  no  use;  I  can't  tell  pou^  lady, 
what  I've  been  through;  you  couldn't 
understand  how  a  poor  ^i^irl  like  me  has 
been  tried.  You  don't  know  what  it  is 
for  a  girl  to  come  to  this  great  city  poor 
and  all  alone.  How  could  you  ?  There's 
a  great  difference  between  the  like  of 
you  and  me.  I  can't  tell  you — ^you  don't 
know  anything  about  it,"  and  she  sobbed 
anew. 

"  I  kuow  aU  about  it,"  was  the  answer; 
and  the  gentle  sympathy  of  the  tone 
seemed  to  husli  the  girl's  sobs  at  once. 

"My  dear  sister,"  said  Eirene,  leaning 
forward  and  taking  the  wasted  hand, 
"years  ago  I  came  to  this  city  alone.     I 


was  young,  and  poor,  and  unprotected. 
I  had  seen  nobody  in  it.  I  did  not  e?er 
know  my  way  through  the  streets.  I 
did  not  know  then,  but  as  I  look  back  I 
see  how  many  dangers  the  good  Father 
helped  me  to  escape.  A  great  mvaj 
difficulties  and  dangers  beset  a  young 
woman  trying  to  earn  an  honest  hring 
in  a  great  city  which  never  trouble  t 
young  man ;  there  is  so  much  peril  in  it 
that  I  should  dread  beyond  expression 
to  have  one  I  love  exposed  to  it,  and 
yet  I  believe  that  if  a  young  woman  is 
honest,  industrious,  patient^  faithful,  and 
modesty  and  prays  to  Gk>d  day  by  day 
for  protection  and  wisdom,  that  she  is 
always  protected  and  saved  to  the  end. 
Kind  friends  are  raised  up  for  her,  new 
opportunities  are  opened  to  her,  and 
though  she  may  not  attain  to  just  the 
condition  that  she  would  wish,  yet  she 
may  achieve  independence  and  sucoesa" 

"You  believe  it!  and  you  know!" 
said  the  girl  with  a  look  of  amazed  in- 
credulity. 

"  I  believe  it^  and  I  know,"  said  Ei- 
rene. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  erer 
been  poor,  or  sick,  or  unhappy." 

"God  has  been  very  good  to  me," 
said  Eirene,  with  the  old  tremble  in  her 
voice ;  "  He  has  given  to  me  so  much 
more  than  I  have  ever  earned,  or  can  erer 
deserve.  Yet  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
sick  and  unhappy  and  very  poor." 

"  How  strange  I  and  you  feel  for  roel " 

"I  feel  for  every  creature  that  God 
has  made  who  suffers,  but  nothing  seems 
to  come  quite  so  close  to  my  heart  as  s 
struggling  and  a  suffering  woman." 

"  And  yet  you  believe  that  a  poor  girl 
like  me  can  work  her  way  up  to  some- 
thing better  ?  ** 

"  I  do.  No  honest  industrious  girl  need 
go  unprotected  in  this  city.  There  are 
thousands  of  homes  open  to-day  to  any 
good  girl  who  would  enter  and  identify 
herself  with  their  life  and  service." 

"  Oh,  but  you  forget  not  many  ladies 
speak  to  the  Hke  of  us  as  you  do;  if  tfaej 
did  there  would  be  better  girls  in 


vice. 


II 


"  Yes,  mistress  and  maid  both  owenon 
to  each  other.    There  is  not  patience,  te> 
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be&ranoe,  and  sympathy,  or  willingness  to 
teach  on  one  side,  nor  fidelity,  truth,  and 
industry  enough  on  the  other.  But 
come,  you  will  trust  me? — and  I  will 
trust  you.  I  have  a  friend  who  wants  a 
faithful  girl  to  take  charge  of  her  only 
child.  Such  a  one  will  have  time  given 
her  to  study,  and  when  the  child  ceases 
to  need  her  to  learn  any  business  to 
which  she  feels  adapted.  I  will  tell  my 
friend  that  I  hdieve  you  will  do  well  for 
her ;  that  what  you  do  not  know  now, 
you  will  take  pains  to  learn.  If  you 
adapt  yourself  to  it,  you  could  scarcely 
haye  a  better  home.  Shall  I  tell  her  this 
of  you?" 

"  Will  you,  can  you  ?  Oh,  lady,  look 
at  my  clothes;  nobody  would  take  in 
such  a  looking  creature  as  me." 

**  Never  mind  your  clothes.  Before  I 
leave  we  will  go  up  stairs  to  a  closet  fiill 
of  clothes,  and  we  will  look  for  a  suit  that 
will  fit  you.  Besides,  you  are  not  ready 
for  anything  just  now  but  rest.  Your 
body  is  not  half  so  sick  to-day  as  your 
poor  worried  mind  and  heart  Here  is 
a  ticket  for  a  quiet  little  room  in  this 
house,  which  will  be  yours  till  you  are 
rested  and  ready  for  a  new  life.  Here 
is  another  for  the  table,  where  yon  will 
find  good,  nourishing  food.  1*11  not  set 
any  time.  When  you  are  able,  I  know 
you  will  come  to  my  home  some  day 
before  noon,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to 
my  friend.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  it 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  all." 

'^  How  could  I  fail  any  one  who  looks 
at  me  as  you  do !  Why,  lady,  I  feel  as  if 
I  would  rather  die  than  disappoint  you. 
Why  has  nobody  in  all  my  life  ever 
spoken  to  me  like  you  before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  could  not  have  lived  till  now 
without  meeting  kindness.  You  are 
tired  and  worn  out  Life  always  seems 
harder  to  us  at  such  times." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  nobody  has  ever 
spoken  kindly  before,  but  not  feeling, 
not  like  you." 

"  To  feel  anything  we  must  have  ex- 
perienced it  It  is  not  easy  to  be  sym- 
pathetic always  with  what  we  do  not 
understand.  Many  kind  ladies  know 
nothing  actually  of  what  you  have  lived 
through.    I  know  it  all,  thus  how  can  I 


help  feeling  for  you  ?  Now,  if  I  can  truly 
help  you,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

*'  Help  me  I  you  have  saved  me.  An- 
other day  of  want,  of  homelessness,  and 
hopelessness  and  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  nothing  that  I  might  not  have 
done.  God  has  given  a  friend  even  to 
me  I" 

The  thought  seemed  more  than  she 
could  bear  in  its  wonder  and  joy,  for  as 
she  spoke  she  sank  forward  on  the  table. 

The  tears  started  to  Eirene's  eyes,  but 
she  brushed  them  away  in  an  instant 

"  Gome,"  she  said  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
"we  will  go  and  see  how  nice  a  frock 
we  can  find."  And  without  giving  the 
girl  another  moment  for  grief,  she  took 
her  hand,  and  led  her  away. 

Many  months  have  passed  since  then, 
and  the  friendless  and  hopeless  girl  of 
that  morning,  in  a  happy  home  to-day 
is  working  her  way  surely  toward  edu- 
cation and  honorable  independence. 
God  bless,  and  help  her!  And  tho 
thousands  of  American  women,  who  like 
her,  poor,  young,  and  lonely,  in  the  be- 
ginning, through  their  own  powers  and 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  must 
measure  the  utmost  arc  of  success  which 
can  be  earned  by  the  self-supporting 
woman. 

Eirene  came  through  Park  Avenue  on 
her  way  back  and  stopped  and  lunched 
with  her  two  sisters.  There  was  no 
semblance  of  a  shadow  between  her  and 
Cornelia  now.  Nothing  troubles  a 
naturally  noble  soul  so  much  as  a  sus- 
picion that  itself  has  stooped  to  some- 
thing like  littleness  if  not  meanness. 
Cornelia  survived  all  the  "oh's"  and 
"  ah's,"  the  shrugs  and  glances  of  '*  her 
set"  at  her  brother's  marriage,  and 
wondered  when  over  that  they  had  been 
so  few.  A  (ler  all,  we  must  do  something 
startlingly  eccentric,  or  "  awfiiUy  "  shock- 
ing to  become  the  objects  of  absolute  in- 
terest to  our  neighbors.  Our  little  tame 
QutrS  affairs  cannot  make  more  than  a 
passing  ripple  in  their  daily  comment, 
overtaken  and  swept  out  by  the  first 
wave  of  something  "  perfectly  dreadful." 
If  Pierre  De  Peyster  had  only  married 
his  sister's  ignorant  cook,  that  would 
have  been  worth  exclaiming  over,  but 
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to  marry  a  book-keeper,  who  in  spite  of 
that  was  a  lady  and  better  educated 
than  themselves,  thongh  they  wondered 
at  his  taste,  it  was  his  own  affair  and  in 
no  degree  interesting  to  anybody  but 
himself.  Nobody  need  be  surprised  at 
any  act  of  independence  in  Pierre  De 
Peyster.  Had  he  not  always  done  pre- 
cisely as  he  pleased ! 

Therefore  comparatively  no  surprise 
was  shown,  to  tlie  infinite  relief  and  self- 
shame  of  Cornelia,  There  came  a  day 
when  she  could  bear  the  pricking  of  her 
conscience  no  longer,  when  she  appeared 
alone  in  Ei  renews  room,  and  sittting 
down  confessed  the  worst  feeling  she 
had  ever  had  concerning  her ;  how  she 
had  always  liked  her,  and  yet  what  a 
coward,  what  a  mean  coward  she 
had  been,  for  the  fear  of  her  world 
and  her  set,  and  the  overthrow  of  her 
first  darling  plan. 

"  It  was  perfectly  natural,"  said  Eirene; 
*'  how  could  you  feel  otherwise,  as  the 
world  looked  to  you.  You  must  have 
seen  hundreds  who  seemed  better 
adapted  to  be  your  brother's  wife  than  L 
I  have  only  wondered  how  you  could  be 
so  affectionate  to  me." 

"  Then  yOii  don't  mind,  you  darling?" 

'*  How  can  I  when  you  are  so  good  to 
me.  How  can  I  help  loving  Pierre's 
sister  for  Jiis  sake,  and  her  own  ?  " 

"  I  love  you,  Rene,  better  than  any 
woman  that  I  ever  knew,  I  do  I  " 

Whereupon  the  two  women  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  then  threw 
their  arms  around  each  other's  necks,  and 
from  that  hour  had  been  sisters  indeed. 
There  could  be  no  happier  sight  to  Pierre 
De  Peyster  than  this.  He  did  not  tell 
his  wife  yet,  it  was  true,  that  the  compar- 
ison of  Cornelia's  superficial  and  object- 
less life  with  the  intellectual  activity  and 
spiritual  freedom  of  Eirene's  had  forced 
him  almost  against  his  will  to  modify  his 
opinion  of  woman's  education  and  work. 
He  reproached  himself  in  silence  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  his  sister's  early 
loveless  marriage ;  and  for  the  arro- 
gance and  prejudice  with  which  he 
had  curtailed  her  education,  and  given 
her  to  understand  that  marriage  and 
nothing  but  marriage  could  be  her  des- 


tiny as  a  woman.  "  If  I  had  left  to  her," 
he  said,  ''  the  same  right  that  I  claimed 
for  myself,  to  wait,  solitary  and  free,  till 
she  had  met  the  one  she  would  ha?e 
chosen  out  of  all  the  world,  and  who 
could  have  loved  her  as  she  loved  bini, 
how  different)  how  much  more  complete 
would  be  her  life  now.  I  know  that  I 
am  in  part  responsible  for  what  it  i&" 

This  thought  was  the  bitterest  that 
Pierre  had  ever  had.  Cornelia  did  not 
dream  that  there  was  a  touch  of  remorse 
in  the  very  tenderness  of  the  kiss  with 
which  he  left  her  now.  It  made  her 
quite  happy,  and  she  would  say,  "  How 
lovely  Pierre  has  grown.  I  feared  his 
marriage  would  take  him  from  me,  and 
he  is  tenderer  to  roe  than  ever  before. 
1^0  think  of  his  urging  me  to  paint  t 
picture  for  the  exhibition,  the  dear  boj. 
He  never  used  to  have  any  ambition  for 
me,  and  now,  by  the  way  he  talks  and 
acts,  I  should  think  there  is  nothing  he 
thinks  I  could  not  do." 

None  of  our  little  group  either  men- 
tally or  spiritually  have  stood  still  in  the 
last  four  years. 

Pansy  is  Pansy  still.  She  loves  the 
world,  its  pomp,  and  its  splendor;  bnt 
not  with  that  entire  zest  which  early 
poverty  and  privation  are  sure  to  goad 
to  passion  in  such  a  temperament  as 
hers.  Already  it  is  apparent,  the  first 
touch  of  the  palling  of  its  pleasures  which 
soon  or  late  is  sure  to  come  to  the  world's 
devotee,  who  holds  in  her  deeper  soul 
a  longing,  however  latent,  for  better 
things. 

Here's  a  hundred  dollars  for  your 
tiresome  old  "  Help,"  Rene,  she  said  one 
day,  handing  her  sister  the  money. 
'*  Mamma  gave  it  to  me  for  a  chain  I 
fancied ;  but  come  to  think  it's  not  be- 
coming, and  I  don't  want  it  Give  it  to 
the  most  dreadful  creature  up  there, 
but  don't  tell  me  about  her.  How  you 
can  sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  such 
stories  is  more  than  I  can  fathom.  I 
shall  never  love  anybody  enough  to  listen 
to  their  troubles.  I  am  in  this  world  to 
enjoy  myself  if  I  can,  not  to  listen  to 
anybody's  miseries,  so  be  sure  you  don't 
tell  me.  I  never  shall  get  over  what 
jou  have  told  me  for   the  rest  of  my 
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natural  life.  Theresa  Railroad  Jane,  her 
ghastly  face  haunts  me  even  when  I  am 
riding  in  the  Park — and  there's  a  bundle 
upstairs  I  have  made  up  to  send  her 
whenever  you  say." 

The  first,  time  that  Lowell  and  Mary 
Vale  canae  to  visit  in  New  York,  Pansy 
spent  a  week  in  making  them  presenta- 
ble, I.  e.,  fashionable. 

*'  It's  no  use,"  she  exclaimed  to  herself 
in  despair  at  last  *'  They  could  not  be 
better  dressed,  yet  any  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  with  it  all  they  are  only  plain 
country  folk,  and  no  amount  of  broad- 
cloth and  silk  could  make  them  look 
anything  else,  I  don't  care,  they  don't 
look  vulgar,  and  that's  enough.  They 
shall  ride  on  the  back  seat  through  the 
Park,  and  if  Berta  Von  3eekman  don't 
like  their  looks,  she  can  look  another 
way.  They  are  my  father  and  mother, 
and  that  is  enough." 

This  fact  from  that  moment  was  all 
sufficient  for  Pansy.  She  bore  off  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  her  parents, 
as  Nancy  Drake  said,  *'  as  if  she  owned 
the  whole  earth."  Her  very  sensitive- 
ness lest  some  of  her  friends  might  smile 
at  her  kindred,  and  by  their  manner  re- 
mind her  that  she  was  lowlier  bom  than 
themselves,  made  her  instinctively  as- 
sume imnecessary  hauteur.  Her  father 
and  mother  did  not  escape  comment  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  tl^e  human  race. 
The  Von  Beekmans  wondered  how  such 
very  plain  people  could  have  a  daughter 
with  $uch  an  air,  a  beauty,  and  a  belle, 
nevertheless  in  their  hearts  they  honored 
that  daughter  the  more  for  doing  just  as 
she  did,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  pat- 
ronize her  they  did  not  even  try  it 

Pan«y  and  Eirene  went  everywhere 
with  their  parents,  who  were  in  a  perfect 
daze  of  delight  In  Central  Park  Lowell 
Vale  thought  that  he  had  reached 
Paradise,  that  the  Arabian  Nights  were 
made  true  for  him ;  and  Mary  Vale,  who 
had  waited  so  long  for  a  sight  of  the 
Celestial  City,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  seen  many  fair  and  wonderful 
sights  before  reaching  it.  Every  summer 
Pansy  went  home  with  Eirene,  and  year 
by  year  the  dormer  cottage  t<ook  on  a 
more  gala  look,  and  Farmer  Stave  grew 


more  deeply  troubled,  stumping  his  cane 
the  harder  over  the  unequal  results  of  the 
law  of  compensation.  How  it  could  be- 
stow a  new  horse  and  buggy,  new  furni- 
ture, and  new  fences  **  on  a  critter  that 
hadn't  a  mite  of  kalkerlation,  while  it 
left  to  be  contented  with  old  traps  a  man 
that  had  been  kalkerlatin'  all  his  life," 
was  more  than  he  could  understand,  and 
was  something  to  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  being  reconciled. 

To-day  Pansy  took  her  little  nephew 
with  his  nurse  to  her  room  to  amuse  her 
while  she  dressed  for  the  drive  an  hour 
or  two  later.  Cornelia  and  Eirene  were 
left  to  one  of  their  **  talks,"  of  which 
they  never  seemed  to  tire,  but  which 
Pansy  pronounced  '*  perfectly  tiresome." 

'*  There  I "  she  said  before  she  started, 
"  you  two  are  going  to  discuss  the  my- 
steries of  the  universe  again.  Why  don't 
you  leave  the  universe  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  spend  the  time  that  you  devote 
to  it  in  the  shops  ?  There  would  be  some 
variety  in  that  I  declare,  Eirene,  I 
think  your  life  is  perfectly  prosy  and 
poky, — housekeepiijg,  your  old  woman's 
Help,  books,  baby,  husband, — ^and  you 
are  so  awfully  in  love  with  Pierre,  I  be- 
lieve you  begrudge  every  moment  that 
you  give  to  your  evening  visitors." 

**  Oh  no,"  I  don't,  said  Eirene ;  "  I  must 
own  Pierre's  society  is  so  perfectly  de- 
lightful to  me,  that  if  I  had  it  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  evenings  of  the 
year  all  to  myseltj  it  would  be  just  as 
fresh  and  charming  to  me  the  last  evening 
as  the  first ;  but  that  would  be  too  sel- 
fish. 

"  You  must  own.  Pansy,  that  the  old 
house  sees  some  very  bright  evenings, 
especially  when  you  and  your  friends 
come  to  play  and  dance." 

**  0, 1  don't  find  fault  with  your  even- 
ings, 'tis  your  days;  but  they  are  no  con- 
cern of  ours,  are  they,  baby  ?  "  And  wi  th 
these  words  she  seized  her  little  nephew 
and  departed. 

"  Your  days  are  my  envy,"  said  Cor- 
nelia, '^  always  doing,  yet  never  worried 
or  hurried ;  how  do  you  manage  it, 
Rene  ?  " 

''0,  I  am  nothing  at  managing,  only 
I  have  so  much  more  to  do  than  I  can 
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possibly  accomplish ;  it  is  only  by  being 
regular  and  constant  tbat  I  can  do  any- 
thing at  all  I  But  you,  dear  Coma,  have 
so  many  gifls,  I  often  think  if  they  had 
only  satisfactory  occupation  that  yon 
would  be  happier  I " 

"Very  likely;  yet  do  you  know  I 
doubt  if  any  mere  occupation  of  the  fac- 
ulties can  satisfy  anybody  who  has  a 
soul  You  know  Life  is  many-stranded, 
one  may  fill  in  a  long  way,  yet  all  the 
same  there  is  the  empty  space  below, 
warp  without  woof" 

*' Yes,  but  the  occupation  fills  our  time 
and  our  thoughts,  and  that  is  filling  so 
much  of  life.  Don't  you  think  it  helps 
to  make  one  happy  to  be  very  busy?" 

"I*m  sure  I  can*t  say,  Rene,  I  was 
never  very  busy  in  all  my  life." 

"  What  a  story.  Coma,  your  heart  and 
your  thoughts  are  constantly  busy.  That 
is  part  of  what  I  mean.  Every  day  you 
give  me  some  idea  or  suggestion  which 
I  remember.  I  carry  it  away— often  it 
assists  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  and 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  it  might  com- 
fort and  give  pleasure  to  many  others. 
Why  don't  you  write  them  down  and 
publish  them?  Wouldn't  it  make  you 
happy  to  know  that  you  were  helping 
other  people  to  be  so  ?  " 

"  Utility  1  Utility  1  I  should  know 
you  were  born  in  New  England.  And 
you  would  set  me  to  writing  for  the 
newspapers,  with  every  other  woman  in 
the  land  doing  the  same  already.  No,  I 
thank  you,  the  writing  devil  has  not 
caught  me  at  least,  though  the  demon  of 
discontent  has.*' 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  never 
thought  of  your  writing  as  a  source  of 
fame,"  said  Eirene.  "  It  seems  to  me  no 
person  of  common  sense  could  do  that  in 
this  day  when  so  many  people  write 
well,  and  so  few  superlatively.  But  it 
must  be  a  pleasant  way  to  do  one's  little 
share  in  the  world  to  those  who  can — 
this  breaking  forth  with  a  good  word 
and  a  G-od  speed.  You  send  your  little 
message  out,  and  the  one  who  waits  for  it 
receives  it,  while  you  behind  your  door 
can  be  as  sheltered  and  shut  away  as  if 
you  had  never  spoken  a  word.  How 
proud  I'd  be  of  you  I " 


"0  Rene,  if  any  one  coold  tempt 
me  to  go  and  make  a  goose  of  myself  it 
would  be  you.  But  you  overrate  me ;  I 
have  not  the  power  of  embodying  ideas 
which  you  think  I  have,  and  if  I  had  I 
would  not  write,  dear.  I  should  only 
add  another  voice  to  the  thousands  echo- 
ing the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  I 
am  not  willing  to  do  tiiat  No,  I  wooM 
rather  be  dumb  forever." 

"  There  are  so  many  opinions  of  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  many  call  it 
progress,  so  many  infidelity.  What  do 
you  call  it,  Coma?" 

'*  I  call  it  a  compound  of  unbelief^  dis> 
content,  unrest,  ambition,  and  aspiration. 
I  find  it  all  reflected  in  myself,  but  I  wiD 
not  give  public  voice  to  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  trouWed." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  but  that  can't 
help  me.  You  said  true,  so  many  peo- 
ple write  well,  so  well  that  I  find  my- 
self astonished  over  it  every  day.  I  can't 
take  up  the  c-ommonest  book  or  news- 
paper without  finding  some  subtle  or  new 
idea  in  it,  or  some  old  one  presented  in 
entirely  new  relations.  This  seems  to 
me  pre-eminently  an  age  of  thought,  bnt 
it  is  thought  without  unity.  Everybody 
is  proclaiming  his  ^>S6  dixit  upon  his 
own  authority.  Each  one  seems  to  be 
afraid  that  he  wont  have  all  the  chance 
he  wants  to  declare  his  own  individualitjf 
no  matter  how  awry  it  may  be.  Indi- 
viduality is  one  of  the  cant  words  of  this 
country  at  least  For  my  part^  I  would 
like  to  lose  a  little  of  mine.  There  is 
nothing  but  doubting,  questioning,  de- 
nying, and  aspiring  -so  little  realization 
— that  lies  far  on,  Rene,  in  a  golden  age 
that  you  and  I  will  never  see.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  that  all  this  upturning  is  not 
necessary  for  the  far  fulfilment,  but  Fm 
dreadfully  tired  of  it  all  This  spirit  of 
the  age,  as  people  call  it,  makes  fearful 
discord  in  my  temperament,  which  is  as 
slow  as  an  old  Dutch  canaL'* 

*^  But  it  is  well  with  you,  carissima.'^ 
she  added,  leaning  forward  and  kissing 
tenderly  the  sunbeam  which  changed  to 
gold  her  sister's  hair.  "  It  is  well  with 
you,  and  you  rest  me  more  than  any 
mortal  that  I  ever  knew.  You  are  never 
restless  or  anxious,  and  yet  it  is  not 
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becanse  you  haye  not  felt  all  that  a 
human  heart  can  feel  There  must  have 
been  a  time,  Reiie,  when  you  ceased  to 
anticipate  anything  for  yourself  in  this 
world,  then  you  ceased  to  be  restless  or 
anxiouA.  Fruition  came  to  you  unawares, 
and  now  you  are  filled  with  a  heavenly 
content  All  that  you  have  ever  suf- 
fered has  deepened  and  enriched  your 
nature,  and  made  greater  your  wonderful 
capacity  (or  giving." 

"  0  Coma,  why  will  you  say  such 
things  to  me  ?  '* 

'*  Because  it's  true,  my  dear,  and  I'm 
not  of  the  sort  who  believe  that  we  are 
to  tell  no  truths  to  our  friends  but  dis- 
agreeable ones.  I  believe  more  people 
are  harmed  by  fault-finding  than  by 
praise  in  this  world  of  ours." 

**  I  like  it,  I  can't  deny  that,  Coma, 
only  it  makes  me  feel  ashamed." 

*^  I'd  like  a  chance  to  feel  ashamed  in 
the  same  direction,  but  I've  the  horridest 
set  of  duty -doing  friends  who  always  feel 
that  they  ought  to  tell  me  every  hateful 
thing  that  they  can  think  or  even  hear 
of  me.  It  has  hurt  me  so  much  that  I 
say  every  pleasant  thing  I  can  think  of 
to  every  one  I  care  for.  Nobody  com* 
forts  me  like  you,  Rene." 

"  If  I  could  only  see  you  happy.  You 
have  so  much  to  make  you  happy,  if  you 
only  have  a  little  more  faith." 

"  Aye  I  If  I  could,  but  I  can't,  that  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.   I'll  confess 
the  truth  to  you,  carina.     (I  never  did 
to  any  one  before.)     All  that  my  heart 
has    really  craved    on    earth    I    have 
'  missed  or  itself  missed  me,'  as  Robert 
Browning  says.     NoWj   what  I  really 
want  most  in  this  world  is  to  believe,     1 
often  wish  that  I  had  lived  in  the  old 
mediaeval  times  when  people  took  every 
thing    for    granted.     But  I  don't      I 
question  every  thing.    A  blade  of  grass 
baffles  me.     I  cannot  look  upon  the  sky 
or  upon  the  earth,  or  feel  the  beating  of 
my  own  heart,  without  being  conscious 
of  the  mystery  of  life.     I  find  no  satis- 
factory solution   anywhere.      And  yet 
I  feel  sure  that  only  the  fruition   of 
another   and    perfect   life  can  explain 
the  incompleteness  and  disappointments 
of  this  one.    I  am  always  peering  into 
14 


the  dark  beyond,  yet  I  never  see  my 
way." 

"Have  you  never  thought  of  one 
thing.  Coma ;  the  most  famous  men  and 
women,  no  matter  how  much  they  have 
doubted,  no  matter  how  completely  they 
have  lived  for  this  world,  when  they  draw 
near  death,  then  they  think  most  of  their 
souls,  and  turn  to  the  very  Bible  that 
they  have  neglected  or  despised  for  con- 
solation? Long  ago  this  fact  impress- 
ed me  so  deeply,  that  I  resolved  not 
to  wait  till  I  had  passed  by  the  best 
of  this  life's  joy,  to  live  for  the 
coming  life,  which  must  be  a  con« 
tinuation  of  this.  If  we  think  at  all,  I 
suppose  we  must  all  question  many 
things,  there  is  so  much  that  we  cannot 
understand.  But  there  is  a  comfort  in 
believing  in  God's  love,  in  resting  in  it^ 
in  living  for  it^  which  is  beyond  every 
thing." 

^  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  for  those  who 
can,  but  it  don't  rest  me  much.  Even  the 
Bible  is  a  fearfully  contradictory  and  un- 
satisfactory book  to  me." 

"The  grandf  the  blessed  old  Bible. 
At  least  its  promises  are  not  contradic- 
tory. How  many  go  to  them  for  con- 
solation when  every  thing  else  on  earth 
fails." 

*  Yes,  I  go  to  them  myself,  and  if  I 
could  only  make  them  real — if  I  could 
make  the  future  life  as  real  to  me  as  this 
one  is — if  I  could  only  feel  that  it  holds 
a  compensation  for  all  that  fails  me  here, 
that  would  be  enougK  I  never  should 
utter  another  murmur.  No  matter  what 
happened  I  could  wait  content  But  I 
can't ;  it's  all  vague  and  myth-like.  I 
moan  for  what  I  have  missed  and  lost  as 
if  they  were  all  Yet  I  know  they 
can't  be  all,  not  all,  else  why  should  I 
long  for  something  higher  and  more  per- 
fect than  I  have  ever  found,  or  ever  can 
find  in  this  world." 

"No,  not  alL  With  your  glorious 
faculties  how  could  it  be  all,  the  dwarfed 
life  that  they  have  here;  and  yet  I 
believe  in  this  life,  in  this  age.  Dear 
sister,  how  I  wish  you  could  feel  their 
possibilities  and  privileges  as  I  do." 

"  I  wish  I  ooald ;  and  yet,  Rene,  yon 
must  have  seen  moments  in  your  own 
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life  when  you  did  not  feel  it  to  be  such 
a  privilege  to  live  this  life." 

A  swift  shadow  passed  over  Eirene's 
face. 

"  YoQ  are  right,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
seen  moments  when  I  was  willing  even 
to  fling  it  away.  How  wicked  I  was. 
Yet  I  should  be  more  wicked  now  if  I 
did  not  thank  God  for  letting  me  live  on 
this  beautiful  earth  in  a  life  so  complete. 
As  Pierre  says :  *  Life  is  a  big  thing.' " 

"  It  strikes  me  that  death  is  a  bigger 
one.  What  you  said  of  everybody  being 
anxious  about  their  souls  at  last,  makes 
me  think  of  the  last  night  of  the  Giron- 
dists. You  remember  how  they  sat 
around  a  table  full  of  wine  and  flowers 
and  discussed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  till  day  dawned  ?  Then  Ducos  said : 
'  Let  us  sleep,  life  is  so  trifling-  a  thing  it 
is  not  worth  the  hour  of  sleep  which  we 
lose  in  regretting  it'  *Let  us  watch,' 
said  Lasource.  'Eternity  is  so  certain, 
and  so  terrible  that  a  thousand  lives 
would  not  suffice  to  prepare  for  it' 
I  often  feel  like  that,  yet  who  would  be- 
lieve it  that  knows  me  only  by  the  but- 
terfly life  that  I  live  ?" 

"No,  who  could  believe  it  of  those 
who  know  you  only  in  your  worldly 
guise,"  said  Eirene  to  herself  half  an 
hour  later  as  she  saw  the  beautiful  wo- 
man enter  the  carriage  for  her  afternoon 
drive.  The  gorgeous  cavalcade  had 
already  started  parkward.  Many  were 
the  hats  lifted  and  the  heads  bowed  to 
the  beautiful  girl,  and  no  less  beautiful 
woman,  as  their  elegant  equipage  moved 
slowly  on.  Not  one  of  all  those  wor- 
shippers probably  thought  that  this 
queen  of  fashion  and  beauty  had  a  desire 
beyond  the  homage  which  she  received 
as  her  birthright  That  moment  she  had 
not  She  liked  it,  and  it  was  her  life  to 
take  it,  but  it  was  the  life  which  had 
come  between  her  and  the  higher  life 
which  she  longed  for  in  solitary  moments, 
but  which  yet  she  had  never  won. 

Eirene  went  home  with  her  boy. 
Later  he  slept  by  her  side  in  her  own 
room  through  her  own  hour,  to  her  one 
of  the  dearest  of  the  day,  when  she 
shut  all  the  world  out,  and  herself  in 
with  her  child,  her  books,  and  her  own 


8ouL  No  soul  can  grow  that  is  never 
nourished  in  solitude.  It  is  in  silence 
that  its  deepest  springs  are  fed  from  the 
secret  sources  of  life.  Like  other  Amer- 
ican households  Eirene's  was  not  always 
free  from  invasion  even  in  its  most  sa- 
cred moments.  The  demands  of  others 
sometimes  took  from  her  the  hour  which 
she  had  set  apart  for  her  own  improve- 
ment, but  she  always  came  back  to  it 
again,  and  perhaps  another  day  gave  her 
two ;  thus  unobtrusively  and  almost 
unknown,  save  to  her  husband,  even  her 
scholastic  education  went  on.  Now  she 
looked  from  her  book  to  her  boy.  The 
morning  conversation  had  centred  her 
thoughts  even  more  than  usual  upon 
him.  "Yes,"  she  said,  gazing  on  the 
slumbering  child.  "In  one  sense  your 
mother  must  be  your  teacher  and  friend 
always.  The  mother  of  a  man  cannot 
afford  to  rust  or  to  go  back.  The  time 
will  come  when  you  will  leave  me. 
Alas!  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
You  must  be  a  man,  a  free  man,  to  do  t 
man's  work  in  the  world.  If  you  can 
come  back  to  me,  if  you  can  love  me  tod 
honor  me  always,  my  hoy,  it  will  be 
enough."  She  was  looking  upon  her  child 
when  a  servant  came  in  and  handed  her 
a  card,  while  she  said,  *'  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  were  always  engaged 
this  hour,  but  he  said  he  could  not  come 
again."    Eirene  took  the  card  and  read: 

Paul  Mallane, 

BOSTON. 

She  read  the  name  as  she  might  one 
dropped  to  her  from  another  Ufe,  or 
another  world.  It  seemed  such  to  her, 
so  far  was  she  removed  in  circumstance 
and  association  even  from  its  memory. 
She  gazed  at  it  till  a  crimsom  tide  swept 
over  her  fair  face  at  the  recollections 
which  it  brought  back. 

"Bettine,  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
will  see  him,"  she  said  quietly,  and  the 
happy-faced  German  girl  departed  with 
her  message. 

Below  waited  a  gentleman  who  bore 
slight  resemblance  to  our  early  acquaint- 
ance. He  had  changed  greatly,  yet  we 
should  know  him  by  his  eye«<, which  alone 
retained  the  beauty  of  his  youth.    If  I 
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obeyed  the  stereotyped  law  of  novels,  I 
should  portray  him  in  a  very  sorry  con- 
dition, but  as  I  began  this  book  not  "to 
tell  a  story,"  but  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that  he  looked 
precisely  what  he  was,  a  **  high  liver,'*  a 
fashionably  dressed  prosperous  man  of 
the  world.  One  can  see  hundreds  of 
men  of  precisely  the  same  type  in  a 
single  walk  down  Broadway,  or  on  any 
other  grand  thoroughfare  in  any  city  of 
the  world.  You  catch  glimpses  of  them 
at  the  open  windows  of  fashionable  club 
houses,  lounging  in  groups  about  the 
doors  of  grand  hotels,  rolling  in  ease 
through  parks,  driving  four  or  six  in 
hand  along  the  corsos  of  fashionable 
watering  places,  everywhere  that  money, 
luxury,  and  self-indulgence  meet;  men 
whose  material  life  has  triumphed  over 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  and 
made  them  its  slave. 

He  was  handsome  still,  but  his  good 
looks  were  sujygestive  chiefly  of  turbot 
and  capons,  of  strong  liquors  and  fast 
living.  Seeing  him  anywhere  you  would 
say:  "There  is  a  rich  man,  prosperous 
as  the  world  goes,  but  neither  satisfied 
nor  happy."  He  had  the  nervous  move- 
ment, the  abrupt  manner,  the  restless 
glance  wiiich  indicate  a  dissatisfied  mind, 
and  which  combined  form  a  presence 
peculiarly  American.  America  produces 
thousands  of  such  men.  In  their  youth 
their  mothers  and  their  native  towns 
believe  that  they  can  attain  to  almost 
any  greatness  possible  to  man.  But  they 
reach  the  acme  of  their  power  in  early 
manhood,  and  in  maturity  never  fulfill  the 
^promise  of  their  youth.  There  were 
none  of  the  probabilities  of  Paul  being 
President  of  the  United  States  now,  that 
there  were  when  Deacon  Nugget  prophe- 
sied that  dubious  honor  for  him  in  his 
old  shop  door,  when  Prince  Mallane  was 
the  pride  of  Busyville.  Yet,  as  the 
world  goes,  Paul  was  a  prosperous  man. 
He  had  only  missed  the  highest  success 
in  his  profession  in  himself.  When  he 
allowed  himself  to  think  of  it,  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  he.  It  comes  to 
all  men,  certainly  to  him  whose  higher 
nature  is  but  partially  obliterated — 
glimpses  of  the  best  and  highest  life 


to  which  humanity  may  attain.  But  it 
takes  more  than  mere  ability  to  win 
it,  to  ensure  even  temporal  success.  It 
requires  a  motive  and  an  object,  whatever 
they  may  be,  powerful  enough  to  com- 
mand every  force.  These  Paul  Mallane 
never  had.  Without  them  he  had  the 
impulse,  but  not  the  steadfast  purpose 
which  conquers  success  and  commands 
even  fame.  Thus  as  a  lawyer  he  achieved 
his  most  brilliant  position  as  a  young 
man,  when  he  believed  that  he  was  going 
to  earn  his  own  fortune,  and  make  a  home 
and  a  name  for  the  woman  of  his  love. 
The  grandest  men  who  have  won  re- 
nown have  esteemed  this  joy  and  tri- 
umph enough.  Lord  Jeffrey  writes  at  the 
death  of  his  young  wife:  "I  took  no 
interest  in  anything  which  had  not  some 
reference  to  her.  You  know  how  indo- 
lent I  was  by  nature,  how  regardless  of 
reputation  and  fortune.  But  it  was  a 
delight  to  me  to  lay  these  things  at  the 
feet  of  my  darling,  and  to  invest  her  with 
some  portion  of  the  distiiKtion  she 
deserved.  Now  I  have  no  interest  in 
any  thing,  and  no  object  or  motive  for 
being  in  the  world." 

What  purer  human  motive  can  inspire 
a  man  than  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the 
wife  who  holds  him  next  to  Q-od  I  All 
that  was  best  in  Paul  Mallane  went  out  to 
Eirene;  had  there  been  enough  of  it  to 
have  preserved  her  in  his  life,  his  whole 
fate  had  been  different.  As  it  was,  he 
had  been  gnawed  by  the  daily  canker 
which  has  eaten  away  so  many  men's 
lives  in  secret — an  unhappy  home.  No 
children  were  born  to  bind  the  discord- 
ant pair  together  in  one  common  hope. 
He  settled  down  to  a  lucrative  but  me- 
diocre law  business,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
assistants,  while  he  reaped  the  profits. 
He  gained  at  least  one  of  the  supreme 
objects  of  his  desire — money !  He  spent 
it  at  clubs,  races,  in  feasting  and  drink- 
ing. He  lived  in  a  great  mansion — ^in 
one  half  of  it — while  his  wife  opened  the 
other  half  to  her  clubs,  her  societies,  her 
re-unions,  and  reigned  there  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  her  **  rights  "  I  Paul 
was  what  society  terms  a  **  hard  drink- 
er," not  a  drunkard — that  is,  he  was 
rarely  or  never  intoxicated,  and  just  as 
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rarely  free  from  the  stimulus  of  liquor. 
Without  it  nothing  could  have  tempted 
him  to  appear  in  this  house ;  but  he  had 
seen  something  that  goaded  him  that 
morning — had  drank  a  double  potion, 
which  made  him  feel  equal  to  anything, 
and  here  he  was. 

You  remember  his  early  weakness  for 
grand  old  rooms  ?  He  had  not  lost  it ;  and 
as  lie  looked  down  the  great  drawing- 
room  of  De  Peyster  house,  such  a  contrast 
to  the  narrow  vault  of  the  modern  New 
York  parlor,  as  he  glanced  at  its  antique 
furniture,  at  its  sacred  souvenirs  of 
the  past,  at  its  exquisite  forms  of  art, 
the  well-remembered  glories  of  Marlboro 
Hill  faded  in  comparison. 

*'  Compensation,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  half  bitter  smile.     **  I  am  glad  of  it." 

In  the  library  beyond  he  caught  a 
glimp.se  of  a  painting  which  seemed  to 
draw  him  irresistibly.  He  yielded  to 
the  impulse  and  stood  before  it.  It  was 
a  recent  picture  of  Eirene  and  her  boy, 
which  Pierre  had  had  painted — a  master- 
piece by  an  American  master.  His 
finest  art  and  inspiration  were  infused 
into  it,  and  the  subject^  if  only  as  a  rare 
type  of  womanhood,  motherhood,  and 
childhood,  were  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  master.  Life-size,  there  she  sat 
with  her  hoy,  all  surrounded  by  the 
grand  old  De  Peysters,  this  guardian  an- 
gel of  the  later  destinies  of  their  house. 
The  vision  struck  all  the  fever  out  of 
Paul  Mallane's  veins,  all  the  illusion  out 
of  his  brain.  He  was  sober  in  an  instant, 
with  the  soberness  of  abvsolute  realiza- 
tion. 

"  Mv  God  I"  he  exclaimed,  "how 
like!  I  should  have  known  it  in  Tim- 
buctoo.  Yet  how  changed.  What  am 
I  here  for — an  a<8  after  so  iminy  years  I  " 

Suddenly  the  man  became  a  coward. 
He  could  not  meet  her.  What  could  he 
say  to  her  ?  How  could  he  behold  her 
eyes  ?  After  all,  he  would  go  away 
without  seeing  her,  and  he  turned  to- 
wards the  door.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw 
her  coming  toward  him  out  of  the  depth 
of  the  great  drawing-room — not  the 
Eirene  that  he  saw  last,  the  wan  and 
faded  half-dead  girl  whom  his  duplicity 
had  made  but  a  lustrous  woman   with 


shining  hair,  and  eyes  lit  with  a  soft 
splendor,  and  a  gliding  motion  as  if  she 
were  not  walking,  but  borne  on  to  him 
by  the  white  draperies  which  floated 
around  her ;  the  face  and  the  form  of  her 
who  had  made  heaven  seem  possible  to 
him  on  earth  in  the  days  of  his  youth— 
that  denied  and  defrauded  youth  lying  so 
far  back  in  his  patit. 

It  was  the  man  who  was  moved  to 
emotion,  and  who  showed  it,  not  the 
woman.  There  was  no  triumph,  no  re- 
gret, no  pain  in  her  aspect,  as  she  ap- 
proached; there  was  nothing  but  the 
outraying  peace  of  her  own  being,  and 
the  unconscious  kindness  which  was  the 
impulse  and  law  of  her  life.  She  came 
forward  with  the  gentleness  of  a  gentle- 
woman to  receive  one  who  had  asked  to 
see  her  in  her  own  home,  as  she  might 
have  come  had  she  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. Since  she  shut  her  eyes  upon  him 
— so  far  away  in  another  existence — the 
realization  of  a  perfect  life  had  come  to 
her  in  the  place  of  that  early  dream.  A 
man  whom  she  revered  and  loved  with 
a  reverence  and  a  devotion  which  Paul 
Mallane  could  never  have  inspired,  had 
superseded  him  in  her  aflTections.  It 
was  different  with  him.  In  his  heart  no 
one  had  ever  taken  her  place.  No  evil 
in  his  life  had  ever  touched  the  shrine 
whereon  he  had  placed  her,  and  where 
in  thought  he  worshipped  her  alone. 

He  had  hved  his  man*s  life  according 
to  his  nature.  He  had  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  a  fast  man's  pleasures,  but  as 
one  by  one  each  palled  upon  him  and 
left  him  more  dissatisfied  than  before, 
more  and  more  distinctly  came  back  to* 
him  the  angel  of  his  youth,  and  more 
and  more  bitter  grew  his  retrret  for 
all  that  he  had  lost  in  losing  her. 
There  was  always  just  good  enough  in 
Paul  Mallane  to  make  you  like  him,  and 
to  make  it  seem  that  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  more.  You  may  say  that 
Fate  was  cruel  to  him,  that  Eirene  could 
have  saved  him  ?  No.  She  could  never 
have  changed  his  nature,  and  yet  all 
that  was  good  in  it  was  hers. 

She  came  out  of  the  depth  of  the  great 
drawing-room  as  in  fancy  he  had  seen 
her  come  so  many  times  out  of  the 
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silence  of  the  past)  lovelier  than  ever  be* 
fore  I  Forever  inaccessible  to  him,  never 
bad  she  seemed  so  dear  to  him  as  at  this 
moment. 

*'I  have  been  looking  at  your  pic- 
ture/' he  said  in  a  hurried  tone,  before 
she  had  time  to  speak.  ''  You  have 
changed  as  well  as  I,  but  not  cu  I  have. 
Mrs.  De  Peyster,  pardon  me  for  coming 
here  uninvited.  I  realized  the  extent  of 
my  intrusion  a  moment  ago,  while  gazing 
on  this  portrait  and  its  surroundings,  and 
.was  going  away  without  seeing  you." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Paul/'  she 
said,  simply.  "  Will  you  come  into  the 
library  ? "  And  she  led  the  way  into 
the  room  which  he  had  just  left.  She 
had  not  had  the  faintest  idea  of  what  she 
would  say,  nor  how  she  would  greet  him 
a  moment  before.  Now  as  she  looked 
upon  him  it  was  not  triumph,  nor  bitter- 
ness, nor  love  that  she  felt;  it  was  com- 
passion. For  it  was  not  his  fine  clothes, 
nor  his  prosperous  (and  under  ordinary 
conditions  his  still  important)  air  which 
she  saw ;  it  was  the  face,  the  face  once 
so  beautiful  and  dear  to  her,  now  so 
clouded,  heavy,  and  dark  with  the  traces 
left  on  it  by  long  sinful  years.  Her  sub- 
tle spiritual  sight  looked  through  this 
face  as  the  thinnest  mask,  and  read  the 
stormy,  unsatisfied,  unhappy  heart  below 
it  as  an  open  book,  and  she  out  of  the 
depth  of  her  perfect  happiness  pitied  the 
man  whom  she  had  once  loved,  even 
while  she  could  wonder  now  how  she 
had  ever-loved  him.  And  he  who  would 
scorn  pity  from  any  other  mortal  could 
receive  it  from  her  as  a  priceless  boon. 

'*  Then  you  don't  hate  me  ?  "  he  asked, 
gazing  upon  the  gentle  face  before  him. 

"  I  never  hated  you,  Paul,  I  only  lost 
you." 

**  Lost  me  1  You  never  lost  me.  It 
is  I  who  lost  you,"  he  said  bitterly. 

She  meant  "I  lost  you  when  T  lost 
my  faith  in  you;  when  you  deceived  me 
and  made  me  the  victim  of  subterfuge 
and  falsehood."  She  saw  that  he  did 
not  understand  her  meaning,  and  in 
mercy  to  him  she  did  not  explain  it. 

*'  You  have  been  avenged,  ten  times 
avenged,  Eirene,  for  all  I  ever  made  you 
suffer,"  he  said.     '^  To  veil  you  so  is  all 


that  I  have  come  here  for.  I  am  willing 
that  you  should  triumph  over  me,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  on  earth  I  am  will- 
ing should.  I  e\  n  like  to  punish  my- 
self by  coming  to  loo*  ^ipon  your  happi- 
ness. It's  a  comfort  to  see  that  you  are 
avenged,  even  in  the  face  of  my  own 
misery.  That  if  Pve  spoiled  my  own 
life,  that  I  could  not  yours.  Just  two 
things  I  am  sure  of  in  this  world — retri- 
bution and  compensation.  You  have 
your  compensation,  I  see,"  he  said, 
glancing  from  the  portrait  to  herself,  and 
from  herself  back  to  a  magnificent  por- 
trait of  Pierre  De  Peyster,  **  and  I,  my 
retribution.  I've  been  ten  times  punish- 
ed for  every  sin  I  ever  committed.  I 
am  as  miserable  as  you  could  ever  pos- 
sibly want  me  to  be,  and  I  am  wiUing 
that  you  should  know  it." 

"  I  never  wanted  you  miserable  at 
all,"  she  said,  and  as  he  heard  her  tone 
he  believed  her.  "I  have  never  even 
thought  that  you  deliberately  caused  me 
unhappiness:  that  grew  out  of  many 
circumstances  and  conditions." 

"It  grew  out  of  my  cursed  nature  and 
ideas,"  he  exclaimed.  "But  bless  you 
for  what  you  have  said.  It's  something. 
Have  you  ever  seen  my  wife  ?" 

She  looked  up  in  astonishment  at  this 
question. 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  haven't.  But  I  won- 
der that  you  look  surprised.  She  can 
be  seen  by  any  stranger  who  wants  to 
look  upon  her,  or  listen  to  her  lecture  on 
*  Woman's  Rights.' " 

"I  never  knew  her  name  till — this 
morning.  I  thought  it  might  be  she 
whose  name  I  saw  advertised  to  lecture." 

"And  you  saw  it  I  I  kne*v  that  you 
would.  I  saw  it,  and  it  made  me  so — so 
mad — that  the  result  is  I  am  here  I  That 
is  one  of  her  lovely  tricks.  Wherever 
she  knows  I  am — if  I  go  off  with  a  party 
of  friends,  if  I  am  anywhere,  where  she 
is  sure  that  the  sight  will  be  particularly 
unpleasant,  there  she  alights.  And  in 
the  first  newspaper  that  /  pick  up  I  see 
my  wife's  name,  with  my  own  appended 
to  it.  She  announced  to  lecture  on  ^  The 
Husband  of  the  Period.'  Isn't  it  a 
precious  morsel  for  my  cronies?  She 
knows    it    She  knows  nothing  could 
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gall  me  more.  If  she  would  only  stick 
to  the  truth  in  her — lecture,  it  would  be 
a  little  less  maddening." 

"You  don't  mep  that  she  can  tell 
truth  or  untruth  .oout  her  own  husband 
to  a  public  audience,  do  you?"  asked 
Eirene,  striving  to  take  in  the  monstrous 
idea.  > 

"  I  mean  that   she  does,   d n   her. 

Pardon  me ! — I  humbly  ask  your  pardon. 
You  will  think  I  deserve  it,  but  I  don't, 
not  that  lecture.  In  it  she  goes  on  and 
portrays  an  ideal  wife,  a  lovely,  neg- 
lected, suffering  woman,  makes  her  an 
angel,  a  creature  full  of  seraphic  giUs  and 
graces,  all  of  which  are  sacrificed  to  a 
brute  of  a  man.  She  tells  a  touching 
tale  of  how  this  brute  robbed  this  angel 
of  every  chance  to  use  her  talents — *  re- 
pressed her,*  *  robbed  her  of  her  indi- 
viduality,' those  are  the  pet  phrases — 
while  the  devil  has  gone  on  making 
whatever  he  chooses  out  of  himself,  with 
nothing  on  earth  to  hinder,  squander- 
ing his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  and 
that  now  she  supports  not  only  herself, 
but  him  1  The  inference  of  all  this  is 
that  she  herself  is  the  seraph,  and  I  the 
demon.  I'd  forgive  her  everything  else 
if  she  did  not  go  about  hinting  that  she 
supports  me ! " 

There  was  something  comical  even  in 
the  distress  of  the  tone  in  which  the  last 
sentence  was  uttered ;  it  made  Eirene 
smile. 

"  If  you  were  a  man,  you  could  not 
smile  at  that^*'  he  said  reproachfully. 

"But  even  if  it  were  true,"  Eirene 
said,  "you  would  have  considerable  com- 
pany. I  am  told  that  many  women  do 
support  men  in  this  land  and  generation," 
and  her  thoughts  went  up  to  the  "  Help," 
and  to  the  pitiful  stories  that  she  heard 
there. 

"  Do  they  I  "  said  Paul.  "  Then  Mrs. 
Mallane  is  not  one  of  them.  I  support 
myself  and  her  too — not  that  it  is  a  very 
gracious  task.  I  wouldn't  if  I  could  help 
it.  She  is  rich.  If  she  had  not  been — 
well,  she  is  rich ;  but  her  father  took 
care  before  we  were  married  to  secure 
it  all  to  her,  so  I  couldn't  touch  a  penny 
of  it.  I  don't  want  to  touch  a  penny 
of  it  *    but  as  things  go,  I  wouldn't  sup- 


port her  if  the  la'^  didn't  compel  me. 
So  much  for  meL*8  rights  I  If  you  oouM 
look  into  that  great  desolate  house  (it's 
hers),  and  see  the  man  and  woman  who 
inhabit  each  the  remotest  comers  of  it, 
then  if  you  could  hear  that  house  calkd 
a  home,  you  would  realize  how  you  ire 
avenged." 

**  I  pity  you  both,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"  Her  too  ?  Well,  you  may.  I  pity 
her  myself  sometimes.  And  you  never 
heard  of  her?" 

*'  No,  not  until  this  morning.** 

"  Yet  I  knew  her,  and  she  cared  for 
me  before  I  ever  saw  you." 

"  Didn't  you  care  for  her  ?** 

"  Yes,  in  a  way ;  I  did  not  love  her— 
I  see  you  smile ;  I  suppose  you  think 
that  remark  sounds  like  old  times." 

"Well,  I  didn't— I  never  did  I  Fre 
got  through  with  all  those  early  lies.  I 
can  afford  to  speak  the  truth  now.  I  al- 
ways did  speak  the  truth  to  you,  I  de- 
clare again  that  I  never  loved  but  one 
woman,  and  that  woman  is  you.  I  ad- 
mired Helena — very  much  then,  which 
is  a  good  deal  more  than  I  do  now.*' 

"  How  could  you  wish  to  marry  her  if 
you  did  not  love  her ;  that  was  doing  her 
a  wrong  in  the  beginning,  if  you  made 
her  believe  that  you  did,"  said  Eirene. 

"  Not  changed  after  all  1  I  see  you 
don't  understand  now,  any  more  than 
fourteen  years  ago,  that  a  man  may  act 
from  more  than  one  motive  even  in 
marriage.  Several  entered  into  mine 
with  Helena — one  you -can  commend.  I 
felt  that  my  attentions  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  cause  her  unhappiness,  that  I 
had  helped  her  to  love  me.  I  could  make 
no  other  amends." 

Here  he  struck  beyond  the  limit  of 
her  pity,  beyond  even  the  large  white 
margin  of  her  charity.  A  look  of  icy 
coldness,  touched  with  contempt,  stole 
outward  through  the  soft  features  and 
covered  her  face.  She  was  trying  to 
measure  the  duplicity  of  his  youth.  Then 
she  herself  was  not  the  only  woman 
whom  he  had  caused  to  suffer  after  he 
had  wooed  and  won  her  love  I 

"  It  was  before  I  knew  you  that  hap 
pened,"  he  hastened  to  say ;  *"  you  wont 
hold  me  a  sinner  for  what  I  did  before, 
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win  you  ?  I  see  you  despise  me.  That's 
hard,  when  I'm  more  than  punished  for 
my  sins  already.  I  am  glad  to  have  you 
pity  me,  but  I  am  not  so  far  gone  as  to 
he  willing  that  you  should  despise  me. 
What  a  dolt  I  am  to  sit  here  confessing 
every  thing  1 — you  thought  me  mean 
enough  before.  I  told  Helena  long  be- 
fore we  were  married  that  I  did  not  love 
her  as  I  ought  to  love  my  wife.  You  will 
give  me  credit  for  that  T' 

"  Gladly.  It  makes  it  seem  a  little 
less  wronp:.  For  what  could  be  harder  to 
a  wife  than  to  find  out  that  the  husband 
that  she  married  for  love  married  her 
without  it  ?  I  could  not  help  pitying 
her. " 

"  You  make  me  pity  her  myself.  Poor 
Helena  I  I  think  we  might  have  gone  on 
well  as  the  world  goes,  for  I  did  admire 
her  and  she  had  splendid  traits,  and  she 
did  love  me  if  it  had  not  been  for  that — 
devil.  You  look  I  The  word's  too  good 
for  her.  More  than  seven  devils  live  and 
flourish  inside  of  her  pink  and  white 
skin.  How  anything  can  look  so  fair  and 
be  so  false,  so  innocent  and  be  so  wicked, 
is  more  than  I  can  understand,"  said 
the  man  hopelessly,  for  the  most  treacher- 
ous man  feels  like  innocence  itself,  when 
he  attempts  to  measure  the  subtlety  of  an 
evil  woman.  "  It  was  not  enough  that  she 
came  between  us,  robbed  me  of  you,  des- 
troyed the  last  chance  of  good  in  my 
lifo.  She  waited  till  I  was  married  to 
Helena  Maynard,  then  went  to  her  and 
told  her  everything — all  about  you,  all 
about  herself — that  she  had  jilted  me, 
that  a  shop  girl  had  jilted  me,  and  that 
Helena  had  taken  their  leavings.  And 
as  if  the  truth  was  not  bad  enough, 
made  up  any  number  of  falsehoods,  of 
how  I  had  ridiculed  Helena  to  her  ;  how 
I  had  told  how  long  she  had  been  in 
love  with  me,  how  she  had  worked  for 
mft,  and  even  proposed  to  me — every- 
thing that  could  torture  and  insult  a  proud 
woman  and  wife.  I  came  home  to  din- 
ner on«  day,  and  found  a  Niobe,  a  mar- 
ble woman,  dressed  in  black,  sitting  at 
the  hf^ad  of  the  table.  Helena  liked 
high  tragedy  and  stage  effects,  but 
she  was  not  acting  then.  She  came  to 
life  once,  blazed  upom  me,  told  me  what 


she  thought  of  m^.  The  opinion  was 
not  flattering.  I  have  never  forgiven 
her,  and  she  has  never  forgiven  ipe. 
She  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  She  would 
have  forgiven  me  many  things,  but  not 
my  ridiculing  her  to  a  rival  whom  she 
had  always  hated, — not  my  seeking  her 
only  when  that  rival  had  refused  me. 
She  met  Belie  Breacott's  stories  every- 
where. The  charming  Madam  Ovedo 
told  them  all  through  Boston  as  delight- 
ful jokes. 

"  Helena  went  her  way,  I  mine,  and 
the  way  has  been  from  bad  to  worse.  We 
live  in  one  house,  but  we  do  not  meet 
now  even  as  friends.  She  will  never 
forgive  me  for  some  things  that  I  have 
done.  I  will  never  forgive  her.  for  what 
she  is  doing.     As  for  the  other  one,  tlie 

,  I'll  never  forgive  her  in  time  or 

eternity;  my  curse  follows  her  in  life 
and  in  death.  She  canH  escape  forever, 
if  she  does  flourish  and  fatten  on  sugar 
at  present, — that  is  my  consolation." 

**  I  was  sorry  for  your  wife  when  you 
spoke  of  her  first,  now  I  am  sorry  for 
you  both,"  said  Eirene.  "  I  only  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  help  you  in  some 
way,  to  bring  you  nearer  together." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  you  could  not  help 
us.  We  are  past  being  helped,  there  are 
injuries  on  both  sides  that  can't  be  for- 
given. My  child  (with  the  air  of  a  pa- 
triarch), you  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  true; 
when  people,  through  a  long  process  of 
mutual  injuries,  have  grown  to  hate  each 
other,  they  can't  un-hate  at  any  one's  me- 
diation. •  If  you  were  to  attempt  it,  Hel- 
ena would  wither  you  at  a  glance.  She 
likes  to  face  the  world.  She  likes  to 
face  great  audiences,  to  strike  tragic  at- 
titudes, and  to  sweep  the  platform  amid 
a  roar  of  applause.  She  has  troops  of 
admirers,  followers,  and  friends,  any  one 
of  whom  could  tell  you  all  about  her  aw- 
ful husband.  If  she  hasn't  a  husband, 
she  has  *a  career  1'  You  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  haven't  you?  What 
is  your  opinion  of  careers?  Mine  is, 
that  when  a  married  woman  is  in  such 
violent  pursuit  of  one  that  she  goes 
lecturing  through  the  land,  there  is 
usually  something  the  matter  at  home. 
Happy  wives   and    mothers   don't    go 
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aboot  the  country  lectoring  on  snfirage, 
or  anything  else,  do  you  think  so?" 

"As  a  rule,  no,*'  said  Eirene;  "yet  I 
know  some  exceptions — women  very 
happy  at  home,  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  who  yet  feel  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  public,  and  say  it'* 

"  But  you  wouldn^t  lecture,  would 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  couldn't  to  an  audience  larger 
than  one,"  said  Eirene,  laughing. 

"  Did  you  go  to  the  war?"  she  asked, 
anxious  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  a  sub- 
ject evidently  so  disagreeable.  "  The 
awful  reality  of  the  war  must  have  help- 
ed you  to  forget  your  own  troubles." 

"No.  I  don't  look  like  the  sort  of 
man  that  would  go  to  the  war,  do  I  ?  I 
am  just  the  sort  to  send  a  substitute,  and 
I  sent  one.  I  staid  at  home  aud  let  you 
go.     Wasn't  that  manly  ?  *' 

"  I  deserve  no  credit  for  going.  I  fol- 
lowed my  brother,  to  do  the  little  that  I 
could.    I  couldn't  do  less." 

"Nor  more.  I  know  all  about  it. 
Hilltop  is  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Busyville." 

"  Then  you  still  go  to  Busyville  ?  " 
"Yes,  and  shall  every  year  while  mo- 
ther lives.  Mother  and  I  are  nearer 
together  than  we  used  to  be.  Father  is 
dead.  Father  was  a  good  man.  He  was 
always  your  friend,  Eirene." 

"  I  know  that  he  was,  and  I  have  al- 
ways remembered  lym  with  gratitude.* 
He  was  very  kind  to  me  and  to  my  fa- 
ther." 

"  Mother  is  a  good  deal  broken.     She 
goes  away  in  corners  and  cries  and  talks 
to    herself.     Will    you    believe   it,   she 
sometimes   talks   about    you?      If   she 
could  see  you  she  would  cry,  and  ask 
you  to  forgive  her.     You  see  she  is  dis- 
appointed in  me.     I  am  rich  enough,  but 
I  am  not  great,  and  she  wanted  me  to  be 
both.     Because  I  am  not,  some  way  she 
thinks  that  she  herself  is  to  blame;  that 
if  she  had   let  us  alone,  if  she  liad  not 
interfered  as  she  did,   that  I  would   be 
happier,    and  greater,   and  better    now. 
She  said  so  to  me  once.    She  spoke  of  my 
unhappy  home,  and  said  that  if  she  had 
jjer  life  to  live  over  that  she  would  do  so 
difl'ercntly  ;  said  she  was  sorry  for  the 


way  she  treated  you.  This  made  mv/ilier 
and  me  nearer  together  than  we  ever 
were  before." 

There  was  real  pathos  in  Paul's  voice 
as  he  uttered  these  words.  The  tern 
arose  to  Eirene's  eyes  as  she  heard  them. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  she 
said.  "  Please  tell  your  mother  I  have 
nothing  to  remember  but  thisw" 

"You  have  a  son,"  he  said,  looking 
up  at  the  portrait  **  If  you  live  to  see 
him  a  man,  think  of  me.  And  if  he  real- 
ly sets  his  heart  on  any  one,  don't  try  to 
thwart  him.  Whatever  else  you  try  to 
keep  him  from,  don't  try  to  keep  him 
from  marrying  the  woman  that  he  loves^ 
if  he  can  get  her.  It  is  he  who  is  to 
marry  her,  not  you.  Not  that  I  hold 
mother  to  blame  for  my  own  meanness, 
not  L" 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  Busyville  ?  " 

"Never.  I  supposed  there  my  very 
existence  was  forgotten." 

"  What  I  not  know  more  of  a  Yankee 
village  than  that !  The  mind  of  Busy- 
ville never  forgets  anybody  that  it  can 
gossip  over.  Did  you  suppose  a  mar- 
riage like  your's  could  take  place  within 
thirty  miles,  and  it  not  be  deeply  exer- 
cised over  it  ?  Why,  I  heard  all  about 
it  in  the  summer  >vhen  I  came  up  to 
see  mother.  Poor  mother  1  She  don't 
know  herself  how  many  degrees  you 
have  risen  in  her  estimation  since  she 
has  heard  you  spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  a 
rich  and  influential  man.  I  have  long 
known  of  Dr.  De  Peyster  through  ac- 
quaintances. I  have  walked  by  your 
door  a  hundred  times,  meditating  on 
compensation,  and  retribution,  and  you! 
Yet  I  dare  say  you  thought  I  had  for- 
gotten you  as  well  as  Busyville?  '* 

"  No,  Paul,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  forget 
one's  own  life." 

"  I  haven't  found  it  very  easy.  The 
meanest  man  can't  forget  quite.  My 
domestic  bliss  at  least  has  not  been  suf 
ficient  to  obliterate  the  only  happiness 
that  I  ever  knew.  Your  fancvinir  that 
Busyville  had  forgotten  you  makes  me 
think  of  Viner.  You  remember  Vinei; 
don*t  you  ?  He  left  there  years  a£^,  yet 
you  should  hear  those  dear  sisters  go  on 
about  him."  • 
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**  Why,  what  did  he  do  I"  asked  Eirene. 

*^  He  committed  •  an  unpardonable 
crime." 

*'  Crime !  He  seemed  like  a  very  good 
young  man." 

"  Well,  he  was,  but  that's  not  the 
thing.  He  committed  a  crime  for  which 
the  united  sisterhood  of  the  Bustler 
church  will  never  forgive  him — ^he  mar- 
ried outside  of  it." 

"  Oh  I  that  was  all.  Tm  quiet  re- 
leived.  I  remember  him  as  such  a  good 
man  and  delightful  preacher.  I  should 
certainly  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he 
had  done  anything  worse." 

**  As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough  I 
It  was  rich,  the  whole  thing.  The 
man  hasn't  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  yet,  filled  with  slippers,  tidies,  and 
book-marks  embroidered  for  him  by  the 
young  sisters  of  the  church.  He  has 
been  away  for  his  health,  but  his  health 
was  well  enough  till  the  doting  sisters 
stuffed  him  with  pies  and  pickles,  and 
•ris'  cake.  It  was,  *  dear  brother  Viner  I  * 
^such  a  lovely  spirit,*  *  such  a  gifled  young 
divine,'  till  one  morning,  sudden  as  a 
thunder-clap,  he  was  a  demon,  a  hypocrite, 
a  villain !  how  Jiad  they  been  so  deceived ! 
He  was  not  at  all  what  they  thought  he 
was, — no,  no! — he  had  married  the 
squire's  daughter,  Tilly  Blane,  and  not 
a  sister  in  the  church  had  ever  suspect- 
ed that  he  was  even  acquainted  with 
her." 

''  *  Why,'  I  said,  •  mother,  you  wanted 
me  to  marry  her ;  if  she  is  good  enough  for 
me,  isn't  she  good  enough  for  Viner?  ' 

" '  That's  nothing  to  the  point,'  she 
said.  ^  He  \s  A  minister,  and  should  have 
married  in  his  own  church,  and  a  pious 
girir 

" '  You  have  always  told  me  that  Tilly 
was  pious,'  I  said. 

•*  *  In  their  way,'  she  answered.  '  What 
can  she  do  in  class-meeting,  or  female 
prayer  meeting?  She  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  play  the  piano  and  crochet  lamp 
mats.  She  knows  no  more  than  her 
mother  before  her.' 

*' '  I'm  sorry  you  should  have  insisted 
on  such  a  wife  for  me,'  I  said,  *  or  else  that 
you  should  have  so  changed  your  opinion 
of  dear  Tilly.' 
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Why  win  you  aggravate  me  Paul,' 
she  said ;  'you  are  not— Viner — my  broth- 
er in  the  Lord ;  he  is  no  more.  To  think 
of  his  deep  deceit.  He  did  show  an  un- 
common interest  in  your  sister  Grace, 
there's  no  denying  that.  He  has  trifled 
with  her  young  affections.  He  has  fallen 
in  my  estimation  as  far  as  the  earth 
below  the  sky, — he  is  a  hypocrite  and 
a  deceiver.* 

"  *  Oh  1  he  is  neither,'  I  said.  *  You 
were  always  getting  him  to  pray, with 
Q-race — praying  was  his  business,  he 
couldn't  do  less ;  I  never  heard  of  any 
further  attentions.  Let  her  marry  Simp- 
kins.  She  has  no  style,  and  never  had 
any.  She'd  be  a  world  happier  feeding 
the  chickens  on  Simpkins's  farm  than  in 
dragging  around  the  country  worrying 
her  life  out  in  trying  to  please  several 
hundred  sisters  in  the  Lord  like  you. 
Tilly  Blane  is  just  the  one.  She  will 
play  on  her  piano,  and  please  her  hus- 
band, and  the  sisters  may  sing  or  howl, 
and  it'll  be  all  the  same  to  her.' " 

'*  But  Busy  ville  has  never  forgiven  Vi- 
ner. If  he  were  to  go  there  to-day  to 
preach,  the  united  sisterhood  would  arise 
in  one  virtuous  body  and  leave  the 
church." 

"  But  has  kind,  good  Q-race  married  ?  " 
asked  Eirene. 

*'  Yes,  married  Simpkins,  and  lives  in 
the  big  white  house  on  the  farm.  She 
is  as  happy  as  she  can  be  among  her 
chickens  and  babies,  with  a  husband 
just  adapted  to  her.  I  went  out  to  see 
her  the  other  day,  and  as  we  were  sitting 
in  the  piazza  after  tea,  Simpkins  exclaim- 
ed: *  There  comes  the  presiding  elder, 
and  the  elderess.  I  hope  your  pantry  is 
ready  for  inspection,  Grace.'  As  he 
said  this,  I  saw  a  little  dapper  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  conceited  smirk  and  a  white 
choker,  proceed  from  an  ancient  chaise, 
followed  by  a  gaunt  woman  with  a  high 
nose  and  round,  sharp  eyes,  looking  red 
as  coals  through  her  spectacles.  Even 
they  could  not  hide  my  ancient  enemy, 
Tilda  Stade,  on  a  visit  of  church  inspec- 
tion with  her  spouse.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  speaking  to  her,  and  didn't  expect 
that  she  would  to  me,  but  she  did ;  she 
walked  straight  up  to  me,  and  said,   '  I 
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tx>ld  yon  so  I    The  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right.' 

"  '  Yes/  I  said,  *  and  if  he  has  hit  a  fel- 
low enough  already,  why  do  you  come 
and  strike  him  another  blow.  Do  you 
call  that  Christian  ?  * 

"  She  thought  a  moment,  then  said, '  No, 
I  don't.* 

"  I  added,  *  Follow  your  master,  then. 
If  a  man  is  punished  enough  already,  let 
him  alone.* 

"  She  set  her  eyes  on  me,  extended  her 
bony  hand,  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  said, 
*Paul  Mallane,  I  believe  there  is  some 
good  even  in  you.* 

"'Thank  you,'  I  answered.  'I  presume 
there  is  same  good  even  in  you,  but  I 
have  had  a  very  disagreeable  time  in 
finding  it  out'  " 

**  If  you  can  do  as  much  as  Tilda.  Ei- 
rene,  give  me  your  hand  in  forgiveness, 
and  say  that,  in  spite  of  my  sins,  you 
believe  there  is  some  good  even  in  me. 
I  will  go  away  a  little  happier,  and  never 
trouble  you  again." 

"  You  do  not  trouble  me.  Paul,"  she 
said  in  her  sweet,  tremulous  voice,  "  It  is 
the  good  in  you  that  I  will  remember. 
I  pray  Q-od  to  give  you  peace,  and  a 
happier  life." 

**  Thank  you." 

These  words  were  on  his  lips  as  the 
street  door  opened,  and  in  a  moment 
Pierre  De  Peyster  entered  the  library, 
glancing  with  a  look  of  surprise  from  his 
wife's  face  to  the  stranger's,  on  both  of 
which  were  visible  signs  of  emotion  not 
joyful. 

Eirene  introduced  the  two  gentlemen, 
and  in  the  same  instant  each  measured 
and  estimated  the  other. 

'^  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  kick  me 
out  of  your  house,  Dr.  De  Peyster,"  .said 
Paul  in  his  old  brusque  way,  ''  and  I  pre- 
sume that  your  opinion  of  me  would 
justify  you  in  doing  it.  I  apologize  to 
yon,  as  I  have  already  done  to  Mrs.  De 
Peyster,  for  coming  here  uninvited.  I 
came  partly  because  I  was  unliappy,  and 
partly  because  I  didn't  just  realize  what 
r  was  doing,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
happiness  which  I  knew  must  be  yours 
and  hers.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  some- 
ll'.ing  from  my   load   to  see   for   myself 


that  it  had  not  been  in  my  wretcM 
power  to  mar  the  life  of  the  truest 
woman  that  I  ever  knew." 

"  You  are  welcome,"  Mr.  Mallane,  said 
Pierre  De  Peyster,  extending  his  hand. 
'*  You  have  disarmed  whatever  resentment 
I  might  have  felt  Any  one  whom  Mr& 
De  Peyster  welcomes  is  welcome  to  me. 
Will  you  stay  and  dine  with  us?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  Even  I  am  not  sunt 
enough  to  want  to  see  too  much  happi- 
ness. I  am  witness  already  to  all  that  I 
feel  able  to  bear.  You  wouldn't  dine  in 
my  house  if  you  stood  in  it  as  I  stand  in 
yours !  The  club  house  is  the  p\9ce  for 
men  like  me  to  dine  in.  When  yon 
come  to  Boston,  Dr.  De  Peyster,  I  shall 
invite  you  to  mine,  and  do  the  Uttle  in 
my  power  to  prove  to  you  that  I  can 
appreciate  both  hospitality  and  a  tme 
gentleman." 

He  was  turning  to  depart,  but  just 
then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
the  nurse,  who  had  heard  the  street 
door  open,  appeared  as  usual  bringing  the 
boy  with  the  "  ridiculous  nose  '*  to  see  his 
father. 

"  I  kiss  him  for  his  mother,"  said  Paul 
Mallane,  pausing  on  the  threshold  and 
bending  down  to  kiss  the  smiling  child. 
"I  have  lost  and  you  have  won,*'  he 
added,  turning  to  Pierre  De  Peyster.  "'  I 
deserved  to  lose,  and  you  deserved  to 
win.  So  I  could  not  hate  vou  if  I 
tried." 

"  There  is  that  in  you  which  deserves 
a  happier  fate.  I  could  not  hate  yon  if 
I  tried,"  answered  Pierre. 

"  If  any  man  living  was  so  to  triumph 
before  my  face,  I  am  glad  he  is  a  <rent!t^ 
man,  and  a  noble  man,  that's  some  cv"^ra- 
fort  at  least  to  me,'*  said  Paul,  and  i.e 
looked  from  the  grand  man  to  the  lovflv 
woman  by  his  side. 

The  eyes  of  both  men  rested  upon  her 
face.  In  the  same  instant  both  realized, 
the  one  all  that  he  had  lost,  the  other 
all  that  he  had  won. 

*' Farewell,"  he  said,  extending  I'i* 
hand  to  Eirene.  and  in  another  moment 
the  door  of  De  Peyster  house  shut  upH>! 
Paul  Mallane  forever. 

As  it  closed  husband  and  wife  tumei. 
instinctively  toward  each  other.     Pierre 
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drew  Eirene  to  t^e  window,  and  thej 
stood  in  silence  till  the  tall  form  of  Paul 
Mallane  disappeared  in  the  twilight 
through  the  shrubbery  of  the  park. 

**I  don*t  want  to  go  and  hear  that 
lecture  this  evening/  said  Eirene. 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  love,  for  I  am 
sure  that  I  don't  want  to  go." 

'*  So  I  have  seen  that  man,  and  could 
not  hate  him.  Now  I  understand  how 
•it  was  that  you  cared  for  him.  If  you 
had  married  him,  you  would  have  loved 
him  always." 

"Tea,  and  have  doubted  him  alway& 
Can  you  think  of  more  absolute  torture 


than  to  love  and  distrust  the  same 
son  ?  My  only  refuge  would  be  t 
from  such  an  one  forever.  Where  1 
I  must  believe." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  me?" 

"  Without  a  doubt  and  without  8 
you  are  truth  itsel£  I  trust  you 
trust  God." 

*'  Bless  you !  You  give  me  uie  p 
happiness  that  a  man  can  know." 

'*  And  mine  is  the  highest  right 
won  by  woman,"  said  Eirene,  kissio 
Dftce  bent  down  to  hers  "  to  be  the  ho 
and  beloved  wife  of  the  one  man  I  "i 
have  chosen  out  of  all  the  world." 


